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Cut  Number  of  Labor  Surplus  Areas  in  1955 


T  HE  broad-scale  economic  improve- 
■  ment  which  occurred  during  calendar 

year  1955  resulted  in  a  sizeable  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  areas  with  rela¬ 
tively  significant  unemployment  problems. 
Even  those  areas  which  continued  to  be 
classified  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
as  “areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus”  at 
the  end  of  1955  generally  shared  in  the 
economic  gains  recorded  during  the  past 
year. 

A  year  ago,  as  1954  drew  to  a  close, 
the  Department’s  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  listed  48  major  areas  and  close 
to  100  smaller  centers  as  having  relatively 
substantial  unemployment.  The  number  of 
smaller  areas  on  the  surplus  list  increased 
to  a  peak  of  113  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  year,  as  additional  centers  with  signi¬ 
ficant  unemployment  problems  were  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  BES  for  classifica¬ 
tion.  By  the  year-end,  however,  only  19 
major  areas--the  lowest  number  since  the 
autumn  of  1953--remained  on  the  surplus 
listing,  while  the  number  of  smaller  sur¬ 
plus  areas  had  been  reduced  to  64  (see 
December  1955  LABOR  MARKET  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  pages  4  and  5). 

The  number  of  major  areas  with  rela¬ 
tively  heavy  unemployment  was  already 
evidencing  a  downtrend  as  the  year  1955 
got  under  way,  reflecting  the  beginnings  of 
the  recovery  from  the  business  recession 
of  the  preceding  year.  This  decline  in 
major  surplus  areas  picked  up  momentum 
rapidly  as  job  gains --initially  centered  in 
the  auto  and  steel  industries--spread  to 


all  sectors  of  the  economy  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  Prominent  among  the 
major  employment  centers  removed  from 
the  surplus  list  during  this  period  were 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Toledo  (Ohio),  and 
Buffalo  and  the  Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
areas  in  New  York.  Major  areas  coming 
off  the  surplus  list  later  in  the  year  as 
employment  continued  to  expand  and  job¬ 
lessness  edged  downward  included  such 
key  areas  as  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland  (Ore.),  San  Diego  (Calif.),  and 
Paterson  (N.  J.). 

The  recovery  of  the  past  year  has  eli¬ 
minated  from  the  labor  surplus  list  almost 
all  areas  which  developed  short-run  unem¬ 
ployment  problems  during  the  1954  busi¬ 
ness  downturn.  For  the  most  part,  areas 
still  classified  in  the  substantial  surplus 
grouping  are  characterized  by  longer- 
range  difficulties  stemming  from  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  long-term  declines  in  dominant  in¬ 
dustries  due  to  inroads  of  competing  prod¬ 
ucts,  exhaustion  or  depletion  of  natural 
resources,  technological  changes,  and  in¬ 
sufficient  industrialization. 

Of  the  19  major  areas  still  on  the  labor 
surplus  list,  5  could  be  classified  as  coal 
mining  areas,  3  are  primarily  textile  cen¬ 
ters,  while  8  do  not  have  an  industrial  base 
adequate  to  support  a  growing  work  force 
on  a  year-round  basis.  Heavy  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  three  remaining  areas  is  due  to 
peculiarly  local  cutbacks  in  autos,  railroad 
equipment,  and  nonelectrical  machinery. 
Long-range  cutbacks  in  coal  mining,  tex¬ 
tiles,  and  ordnance  as  well  as  lack  of  an 
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Philadelphia  was  the  largest  of  the  areas  removed  from  the  labor  surplus 


list  in  2955. 


adequate  industrial  base,  are  the  most 
common  causes  for  lingering  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  64  smaller  surplus  areas. 

With  only  three  exceptions  (Biddeford- 
Sanford,  Me.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  and 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico)  all  the  major  and 
smaller  areas  still  classified  as  labor  sur¬ 
plus  reported  some  reductions  in  unem¬ 
ployment  during  the  past  year.  Declines 


totaled  an  impressive  25  percent  or  more 
in  50  of  the  83  large  and  small  areas  re¬ 
maining  on  the  surplus  list;  in  16  of  these, 
jobless  totals  have  dropped  to  less  than 
half  the  year-ago  level.  In  some  areas, 
however,  unemployment  decreases  did  not 
result  from  improvements  in  employment 
opportunities  in  local  industries,  but  re¬ 
flected  the  outmigration  of  workers  to  take 
jobs  in  expanding  major  industrial  centers. 


“We  must  help  deal  with  the  pockets  of  chronic  unemployment  that  here  and  there  mar  the  nation’s 
general  industrial  prosperity.  Economic  changes  in  recent  years  have  been  often  so  rapid  and  far- 
i  reaching  that  areas  committed  to  a  single  local  resource  or  industrial  activity  have  found  themselves 
temporarily  deprived  of  their  markets  and  their  livelihood. 

“Such  conditions  mean  severe  hardship  for  thousands  of  people  as  the  slow  process  of  adaptation 
to  new  circumstances  goes  on.  This  process  can  be  speeded  up.  Last  year  I  authorized  a  major  study 
of  the  problem  to  find  additional  steps  to  supplement  existing  programs  for  the  redevelopment  of  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment.  Recommendations  will  be  submitted  designed  to  supplement,  with  federal 
technical  and  loan  assistance,  local  efforts  to  get  on  with  this  vital  job.  Improving  such  communities 
must,  of  course,  remain  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  people  living  there  and  of  their  States.  But 
a  soundly  conceived  federal  partnership  program  can  be  of  real  assistance  to  them  in  their  efforts. 

--The  President’s  State -of-the-Union  message,  January  5,  1956. 
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Implications  of  the  Dollar  Minimum  Wage 
for  Employment  Security  Programs 

By  Harry  Weiss 
Assistant  Administrator 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Div is  ions 


ON  March  1,  1956,  the  minimum  wage 
rate  established  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act—/  will  be  increased  to 
$1  an  hour.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
increase  will  be  to  raise  the  wages  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2  million  workers  currently 
earning  less  than  $1  an  hour  and  to  add 
$560  million  to  the  annual  wage  bill. 

Certain  general  comments  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  $1  rate.  Based 
on  data  for  April  1954,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  $1  rate  will  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  wages  of  9  percent  of  all  workers 
subject  to  the  Act  as  compared  with  the  7 
percent  who  were  affected  by  the  75-cent 
rate  when  it  went  into  effect  in  1950.  Also, 
the  increase  in  the  total  wage  bill  for  all 
workers  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
one-half  of  1  percent  increase  effectuated 
by  the  75-cent  rate  but  still  less  than  1 
percent.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  there  will 
be  many  instances  in  which  wages  of  work¬ 
ers  currently  earning  above  the  minimum, 
will  be  adjusted  in  the  light  of  increases 
at  the  minimum  level. 

In  addition  to  these  overall  conclu¬ 
sions,  it  is  also  possible  to  indicate  the 
industries  and  the  broad  geographic  re¬ 
gions  of  the  country  where  the  institution 

1/ This  Act  applies  to  workers  engaged  in  interstate 

commerce  or  those  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce,  except  those  who 
are  specifically  exempted. 


of  a  $1  minimum  rate  will  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect.  It  is  evident  that  the  $1  mini¬ 
mum  rate  will  have  a  marked  impact  on 
Southern  sawmills,  where  five-sixths  of 
the  workers  earn  less  than  that  amount, 
and  only  slightly  less  of  an  effect  on  work 
clothing  and  on  tobacco  stemming  and  re¬ 
drying  where  more  than  half~.Qf  the  work¬ 
ers  will  have  to  be  raised  to  the  $1  level. 
Other  industries  in  which  the  impact  is 
expected  to  be  acute  are  processed  waste, 
confectionery,  men’s  and  boys'  dress 
shirts,  men’s  seamless  hosiery,  jute 
goods,  and  footwear. 

Similarly,  it  is  evident  that  the  South 
will  feel  the  effects  of  a  $1  minimum  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  other  regions  of 
the  country.  In  the  South,  28  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  workers  earn  less  than 
$1  an  hour.  This  means  that  wage  rates 
of  about  one  out  of  every  four  factory 
workers  in  the  South  will  have  to  be  raised 
to  meet  the  $1  standard.  Proportionately 
speaking,  the  impact  in  the  South  is  ap¬ 
proximately  three  times  as  great  as  in  the 
Northeast,  the  region  which  will  rank  sec¬ 
ond  in  impact.  The  effects  of  the  new 
minimum  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 
less  in  the  Midwest. 

While  these  general  statements  define 
the  broad  outline  of  minimum  wage  effects, 
they  tend  to  conceal  the  impact  on  individ¬ 
ual  plants  and  on  small  areas  located  in 
regions  of  relatively  high  wages.  Fur- 
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thermore,  these  overall  figures  are  con¬ 
fined  to  short-run  effects  only,  and  do 
not  even  attempt  to  indicate  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  increases  above  the  minimum  result 
from  a  new  minimum  wage  rate. 

More  important,  measures  of  over¬ 
all  impact  are  not  particularly  helpful  to 
organizations,  such  as  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies,  which  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  anticipating  and  making  plans 
to  resolve  local  labor  market  problems 
engendered  by  the  $1  minimum.  Some  o~ 
the  possible  effects  which  the  legislation 
could  have  on  the  labor  market  are:  in¬ 
creases  in  unemployment,  changes  in  dur¬ 
ation  of  unemployment,  layoffs  of  older 
and  slower  workers,  decreased  hiring  of 
new  workers,  shut-down  of  plants,  slow¬ 
down  in  the  shift  of  industrial  plants  to 
the  South  and  to  rural  and  small  town 
areas  which  can  provide  pools  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  labor,  and  greater  needs  for  trained 
industrial  engineers  to  assist  in  improv¬ 
ing  productivity. 

It  would  be  considerably  easier  to 
cope  with  problems  arising  from  the  new 
minimum  if  positive  information  could  be 
given  on  the  extent  of  these  problems. 
While  such  specific  information  is  not 
available,  experience  with  the  75-cent 
minimum  throws  some  light  on  these 
problems . 

Many  Complaints  Exaggerated 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  whether  and  to  what 
extent  unemployment  may  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  new  minimum.  Many  com¬ 
plaints  of  unemployment  following  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  75-cent  rate  were  found 
to  be  exaggerated. 

The  largest  layoffs  were  reported  in 
an  oyster  canning  district  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  where  uncertainties  caused  by  the 
new  law  were  claimed  to  have  forced  an 
earlier  closing  than  usual  of  the  oyster 
season.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  work¬ 
ers  involved  ranged  up  to  2,000.  Investi- 
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gation,  however,  revealed  that  the  larger 
of  the  two  major  companies  in  the  area 
utilized  an  additional  plant  during  the  reg¬ 
ular  season,  but  closed  down  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  which  was  earlier  than 
usual.  Despite  the  earlier  closing,  it  is 
believed  that  total  production  may  have 
been  higher  in  1950  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  increased  rate  of  seasonal  op¬ 
erations  rather  than  the  75-cent  minimum 
was  probably  the  important  factor  in  the 
early  closing  and  the  concomitant  unem¬ 
ployment. 

The  aftermath  of  the  75-cent  rate  in¬ 
dicated  that  unemployment  generated  by 
the  minimum  rate  was  of  relatively  brief 
duration.  Next  to  the  oyster -canning  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  layoffs  attributed  to  the  minimum 
wage  concerned  the  lumber  industry  where 
during  a  short  period  of  time  an  estimated 
1,000  workers  were  reportedly  laid  off  be¬ 
cause  of  the  75-cent  rate.  However,  with¬ 
in  2  or  3  months,  most  of  the  industry  was 
again  operating  at  capacity.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  whether  this  was  in  response  to  a 
record  demand  for  wood  products  or 
whether  the  initial  layoffs  were  seasonal 
in  nature. 

Local  Offices  Can  Aid  Employers 


State  employment  offices  will  need 
to  anticipate  the  kind  of  workers  whom 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  place.  If  it  is 
true,  as  predicted  by  some,  that  plants 
displace  older  and  handicapped  workers 
when  confronted  with  an  increase  in  the 
minimum,  some  problems  may  be  allevi¬ 
ated  by  acquainting  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  with  those  sections  of  the  Act 
which  provide  for  certificates  permitting 
payments  of  less  than  the  minimum  rate 
to  handicapped  workers  under  specified 
conditions.  The  hand-cigar  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  which  has  a  high  proportion 
of  marginal  workers,  actually  rehired 
workers  fired  after  the  7  5-cent  minimum 
when  the  industry  was  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  for  subminimum  rates. 


In  general,  much  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  reported  after  the  75-cent  rate  went 
into  effect  appeared  to  have  been  tempor¬ 
ary  in  nature.  Possibly  the  most  serious 
of  the  adverse  employment  effects  re¬ 
ported  was  the  initial  laying-off  and  re¬ 
placement  of  older,  marginal,  and  handi¬ 
capped  workers  in  some  areas.  Alto¬ 
gether,  reports  of  such  happenings  were 
received  from  some  50  establishments  or 
local  areas  of  varying  sizes  and  impor¬ 
tance.  These  were  concentrated  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
other  areas  of  the  South,  and  areas  of 
Pennsylvania.  Even  after  investigation  of 
these  complaints,  it  was  difficult  to  iso¬ 
late  the  minimum  wage  from  such  factors 
as  seasonal  unemployment.  Furthermore, 
the  rising  wage  level  which  followed  so 
soon  after  the  75-cent  rate  negated  any  ad¬ 
verse  effects  which  may  have  been  devel¬ 
oping. 

While  the  entire  emphasis  thus  far 
has  been  on  possible  adverse  effects  of 
the  minimum  wage,  the  new  minimum 
will  raise  the  general  standard  of  living 
and  will  undoubtedly  have  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  on  some  depressed  areas.  Increases 
in  minimum  wages  in  industries  within 
the  scope  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
may  tend  to  raise  wages  in  competitive 
industries,  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 
Additional  jobs  may  also  be  created  by 
the  fact  that  workers  paid  the  minimum, 
who  tend  to  spend  all  they  earn,  will  have 
more  money  to  spend.  An  accurate  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  cannot  be  made  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  measure  of  the  possible  ad¬ 
verse  effects. 

The  problem  of  minimum  wage  ef¬ 
fects  is  a  complex  one.  The  economic  ef¬ 
fects  of  minimum  wage  legislation  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
much  conjecture  for  at  least  the  past  2 
decades.  When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  first  enacted,  the  need  for  data 
on  its  economic  effects  was  recognized 
and  such  studies  were  initiated  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 


But,  war  broke,  out  in  Europe  less 
than  a  year  after  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  was  in  effect,  and  mobilization 
of  this  country  for  defense  followed.  Even 
before  the  entry  of  this  country  into 
World  War  II,  labor  shortages  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  and  wages  and  prices 
were  rising.  The  effects  of  the  minimum 
wage  were  over-shadowed  by  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  World  War  II,  and 
forecasts  of  good  and  bad  effects  of  mini¬ 
mum  wages  could  not  be  scientifically 
proved  or  disproved. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  75-cent 
minimum  which  became  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1950,  plans  were  developed  for 
the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions,  jointly  with  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bot  Statistics,  to  study  the  economic  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  new  rate.  An  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  was  developed  encompassing  indus¬ 
try  surveys,  community  surveys,  estab¬ 
lishment  case  studie s ,  and  employee  case 
studies.  However,  just  as  World  War  II 
followed  only  shortly  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  South  Korea  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  economic  expansion  occurred  only  5 
months  after  the  75-cent  minimum  went 
into  effect.  The  study  of  the  impact  of 
the  7  5-cent  minimum  had  to  be  drastical¬ 
ly  curtailed  from  that  originally  envi¬ 
sioned. 

Briefly,  the  study  was  confined  to 
surveys  of  five  industries  in  which  it  was 
predicted  that  the  75-cent  minimum  would 
have  a  marked  impact--Southern  sawmill¬ 
ing,  fertilizer,  men’s  dress  shirts  and 
nightwear,  three  areas  of  the  men’s  seam¬ 
less  hosiery  industry,  and  three  areas  of 
the  wood  furniture  industry.  In  addition 
to  the  industrial  surveys,  field  check-ups 
of  complaints  of  hardship  were  com¬ 
pleted.  The  remainder  of  the  program 
was  abandoned  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
study  which  had  been  planned  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  reasonably  stable  economic  condi¬ 
tions  would  not  reflect  conditions  direct¬ 
ly  traceable  to  the  new  minimum  wage. 
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Again  the  Divisions  are  planning  a 
program  to  measure  the  effects  of  a 
change  in  the  minimum  wage.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  intended  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  carry  out  more  fully  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  section  4(d)  of  the 
Act?_/  and  to  give  members  of  Congress  a 
better  understanding  of  the  economic  im¬ 
plications  of  minimum  wages.  It  is  re¬ 
sponsive  to  pleas  contained  in  the  Staff 
Report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  for  empirical  data  on  this 
subject. 

The  Staff  Report  stated: 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  prevailing  after  the  $1  increase  goes 
into  effect  will  be  such  as  to  allow  the 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi¬ 
sions  to  carry  through  its  research  plans 
which  it  had  to  give  up  in  1950.  Only  a  con¬ 
trol-experimental  situation  will  make  it 
possible  to  get  more  accurate  information 
than  is  now  available.” 

Comprehensive  Program  Scheduled 

The  planned  program  comprises  an 
industry  survey  covering  segments  of  ap¬ 
proximately  12  industries,  a  community 
survey  covering  10  communities,  inten¬ 
sive  followups  of  discharged  workers,  and 
intensive  studies  of  reports  of  adverse 
effects. 


2/Section  4(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as 

amended  in  1955,  states: 

“The  Administrator  shall  submit  annually  in  Janu¬ 
ary  a  report  to  the  Congress  covering  his  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  preceding  year  and  including  such  in¬ 
formation,  data,  and  recommendations  for  further 
legislation  in  connection  with  the  matters  covered 
by  this  Act  as  he  may  find  advisable.  Such  report 
shall  contain  an  evaluation  and  appraisal  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  minimum  wages  established  by 
this  Act,  together  with  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  In  making  such  evaluation  and  appraisal, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  any 
changes  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  in  productivity  and  the  level  of  wages  in 
manufacturing,  the  ability  of  employers  to  absorb 
wage  increases,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  may 
deem  pertinent.” 


The  industry  studies  will  be  confined 
to  geographic  areas  where  the  minimum 
wage  is  expected  to  have  a  substantial  im¬ 
pact.  Data  on  average  hourly  earnings 
will  be  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  a  period  before  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
minimum  as  well  as  1  year  later.  An  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  study  both  the  di¬ 
rect  effects  on  wages  of  workers  previous¬ 
ly  paid  less  than  $1  and  the  indirect  ef¬ 
fects  on  wages  of  workers  previously  paid 
$  1  or  more.  Coincident  with  the  indus¬ 
try  wage  surveys,  information  on  changes 
in  technology,  costs,  managerial  prac¬ 
tices,  and  employment  practices  will  also 
be  compiled. 

The  community  wage  surveys,  for 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will 
conduct  the  field  work,  will  be  made  in  10 
relatively  small  communities  which  have 
industries  substantially  affected  by  the  $1 
minimum.  These  surveys  will  aim  to  ap¬ 
praise  both  the  short  and  long-run  effect 
of  the  minimum  on  the  community  wage 
structure,  including  direct  effects  on 
wages  of  covered  workers,  indirect  ef¬ 
fects  on  ^ages  of  covered  workers  previ¬ 
ously  earning  $1  or  more  an  hour,  and  out¬ 
ward  effects  on  wages  of  noncovered  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
and  the  State  employment  security  offices 
will  be  asked  to  assist  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  by  passing 
along  reports  of  adverse  effects.  Local 
employment  offices  will  also  be  asked  to 
assist  the  Divisions  by  giving  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  availability  of  experi¬ 
enced  workers  in  areas  where  learner 
certificates  are  requested. 

It  is  hoped  that,  through  the  joint  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  an  empirical  study  of  minimum 
wage  effects  will  supplement  theories  and 
speculations  and  thereby  aid  the  Congress 
in  future  consideration  of  minimum  wage 
legislation. 
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Rising  Occupational  Shortages 

Characterize  1955* 


EMPLOYMENT  Service  clearance  activ¬ 
ity  clearly  reflected  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  labor  market  conditions 
in  1955.  Out-of-area  recruitment  was 
stepped  up  as  local  occupational  shortages 
mounted  throughout  the  year.  The  almost 
steady  increase  in  nonagricultural  inven¬ 
tory  openings  during  1955  accentuated  the 
more  modest  and  somewhat  unsteady  up¬ 
trend  which  began  in  mid- 1954. 

•Clearance  Openings  in  1955 
Up  Sharply  from  1954 

During  1955,  nonagricultural  openings 
placed  in  clearance  averaged  20,500  a 
month  as  compared  with  15,500  in  1954-- 
an  increase  of  almost  one -third.  Not  only 
was  the  volume  of  clearance  openings 
greater  in  1955,  but  the  trends  during  the 
2  years  also  differed  considerably. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  1954,  inven¬ 
tory  listings  declined  steadily  and  sharply, 
continuing  the  pattern  of  markedly  dimin¬ 
ishing  occupational  shortages  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  last  7  months  of  1953.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  12  months,  with  cessation  of 
fighting  in  Korea  resulting  in  lesser  de¬ 
mand  for  some  military  items  and  with 
production  of  some  civilian  goods  out¬ 
stripping  demand,  labor  market  conditions 
throughout  the  country  loosened.  Local 
occupational  shortages  eased  considerably. 
In  mid- 1954,  inventory  listings  began  to 
increase  again  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  followed  an  irregular  and  modest 
uptrend. 

In  contrast,  the  trend  in  USES  out-of¬ 
area  recruitment  during  1955  was  consis¬ 


tently  a  rising  one,  with  only  a  few  down 
movements.  Beginning  with  April,  the 
number  of  openings  on  State  inventories 
for  each  month  of  1955  exceeded  the  num¬ 
ber  reported  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  1954.  By  December,  when  clearance 
openings  rose  contra-seasonally ,  inven¬ 
tory  listings  were  almost  twice  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  in  the  same  month  of  1954. 

Although  the  reappearance  during 
1955  of  local  occupational  shortages  in 
greater  variety  and  greater  number  was 
noteworthy,  the  volume  of  nonlocal  recruit¬ 
ment  activity  was  still  well  below  that  of 
1951,  1952,  and  1953,  when  there  was  a 
monthly  average  of  45,700,  44,500,  and 
40,000  openings,  respectively,  in  clear¬ 
ance. 

Professional  Inventory  Listings 
Continue  Most  Numerous 


Since  February  1954,  openings  in 
clearance  for  hard-to-fill  vacancies  for 
professional  and  managerial  personnel 
have  outnumbered  those  of  every  other 
broad  occupational  category.  Profession¬ 
al  shortages  were  more  persistent  and 
eased  less  during  the  1953-1954  loose 
labor  market  than  had  been  the  case  with 
other  major  occupational  groups. 

During  1955  professional  and  mana¬ 
gerial  openings  in  clearance  averaged 
9,400  a  month.  Within  the  year  there  was 
considerable  minor  fluctuation  although 
the  trend  was  generally  up.  Average 
monthly  inventory  openings  were  52  per¬ 
cent  more  numerous  in  1955  than  in  1954. 


By  Sarah  F.  Leiter,  Office  of  Program  Review  and  Analysis,  BES 
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In  a  large, complex,  and  dynamic  economy  there  will  be  at  all  times  and  in  most  places  some  im¬ 
balance  between  occupational  requirements  and  labor  resources.  Regardless  of  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  which  affect  individual  labor  market  areas  or  characterize  the  country  as  a  whole,  local  require¬ 
ments  for  specific  kinds  of  workers  may  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  local  supply  of  such  workers.  In 
a  tight  labor  market,  shortages  abound  but  a  few  surplus  occupations  are,  nevertheless,  likely  to  be 
found;  in  a  loose  labor  market,  although  labor  surpluses  are  the  major  problem,  some  occupational 
shortages  will  probably  be  encountered. 

When  an  excess  number  of  workers  is  available  in  some  places  and  shortages  prevail  in  others, 
the  orderly  matching  of  workers  in  one  area  with  jobs  in  another  is  a  highly  desirable  objective.  To 
facilitate  the  mobility  of  labor,  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  operating  through  its  affiliated 
State  agencies,  has  developed  procedures  for  the  recruitment  of  nonlocal  workers  to  fill  local  jobs 
for  which  the  local  labor  supply  is  inadequate. 

The  process  is  called  “clearance”;  one  of  its  basic  tools  is  the  State  Inventory  of  Job  Openings. 
(As  many  as  23  States  have  at  various  times  developed  Applicant  Inventories  to  facilitate  the  place¬ 
ment  of  workers  who  seek  out-of-area  employment.  These  generally  have  been  discontinued  because 
they  were  found  to  be  impractical  and  unproductive.)  Released  every  two  weeks  by  each  State  agency, 
it  contains  a  listing  of  those  job  orders  for  which  local  public  employment  offices  desire  out-of-area 
referrals.  Each  line  entry  indicates  the  occupational  title,  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  code, 
number  of  openings,  sex,  rate  of  pay,  order-holding  office,  and  special  job  information  such  as  educa¬ 
tional  and  experience  requirements  and  job  duties. 

Openings  are  also  placed  in  clearance  by  direct  transmittal  of  the  clearance  order  to  offices  of 
such  direct  clearance  which  are  usually  in  the  same  or  adjacent  areas  to  the  order-holding  office, 
or  may  be  extended  for  clearance  by  State  agency  to  selected  offices  within  the  State.  There  are 
further  provisions  for  interstate  clearance  whereby  selected  job  openings  are  called  to  the  specific 
attention  of  local  offices  in  other  States  where  potential  recruitment  appears  favorable. 

Not  every  hard-to-fill  order  held  by  a  local  office  is  placed  in  clearance.  Several  criteria  must 
be  met.  These  are:  1)  an  inadequate  supply  of  local  workers,  2)  employer  willingness  to  accept  out- 
of-area  applicants,  3)  rate  of  pay  and  working  conditions  not  substantially  less  favorable  than  prevail 
for  similar  work  in  the  area,  4)  specification  of  minimum  compensation.  In  addition,  many  States  as 
a  matter  of  practice  may  exclude  some  kinds  of  jobs--such  as  dome  sties --from  inventory  listings 
because  experience  has  proved  out-of-area  recruitment  to  be  unfeasible  or  unsatisfactory. 

Public  employment  offices  do  not,  of  course,  hold  orders  for  all  job  vacancies,  and  their  clear¬ 
ance  openings  do  not,  therefore,  represent  the  total  volume  of  local  occupational  shortages.  They  are, 
however,  likely  to  hold  orders  for  a  higher  proportion  of  the  jobs  that  are  hard  to  fill  than  of  typical 
job  vacancies  which  occur  in  an  area.  Despite  these  limitations,  and  with  due  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  inventory  program  is  an  operating  device  and  not  a  statistical  reporting  program,  the 
inventory  listings,  nevertheless,  provide  a  good  indication  of  the  volume,  trend,  location,  and  types  of 

occupational  shortages. 


Some  72  percent  of  the  openings  were 
concentrated  in  a  few  occupational  fields 
for  each  of  which  there  was  a  monthly 
average  of  at  least  500  openings  during 
the  year. 

Engineers  continued  to  be  the  most 
outstanding  professional  shortage  occupa¬ 
tion,  averaging  4,167  a  month  as  compared 
with  only  2,916  a  month  in  1954.  Out-of- 
area  recruitment  for  engineers  reached  a 
low  point  in  June  1954  and  then  picked  up 
quite  steadily  during  the  last  half  of  that 
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year  and  all  of  1955.  By  December,  5,083 
openings  for  engineers  were  in  clearance 
and  no  easing  of  the  shortages  was  fore¬ 
seen.  On  the  average,  they  comprised  44 
percent  of  all  professional  and  managerial 
clearance  openings  during  1955;  in  Decem¬ 
ber  the  ratio  had  risen  to  49  percent. 

In  greatest  demand  were  mechanical 
engineers;  clearance  openings  for  them 
rose  from  1,573  in  January  to  2,486  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Shortages  were  particu¬ 
larly  marked  for  personnel  with  aeronau- 


Table  1.  —  Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories 
by  Broad  Occupational  Category,  1950  -  1955 
(in  thousands) 


Year  and  Month  Total 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

Clerical 

and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semi¬ 

skilled 

Unskilled 

1950 

14.7 

3.1 

1.8 

.9 

6.2 

1.9 

.9 

1951 

45.7 

10.2 

6.0 

1.9 

19-1 

4.3 

4.1 

1952 

44.5 

11.0 

4.3 

1.2 

19.4 

4.5 

4.1 

1953 

40.0 

9-7 

3.5 

1.3 

14.4 

5.4 

5.7 

1954 

15.5 

6.2 

1.9 

.7 

5.0 

1.2 

.6 

1955 

20.5 

9.4 

2.8 

.8 

5.4 

1.6 

.5 

January 

16.8 

8.7 

2.0 

.4 

4.4 

1 .2 

.1 

F  ebruary 

16.3 

8.2 

2.3 

.3 

4.2 

1.2 

.1 

March 

17.1 

9.4 

2.4 

.4 

3.6 

1.2 

.1 

April 

17.4 

8.3 

2.5 

.6 

3.7 

2.0 

.2 

May 

21.3 

9.2 

3.1 

.8 

4.5 

2.3 

1.3 

June 

20.1 

9.8 

3.2 

.9 

4.7 

1.1 

.4 

July 

19.9 

9.6 

2.9 

.8 

5.2 

1.1 

.3 

August 

20.3 

9.6 

2.6 

.9 

5.8 

1.2 

.3 

September 

22.4 

10.0 

3.1 

1.0 

6.6 

1.2 

.6 

October 

23.6 

9.9 

3.3 

1 .0 

7.3 

1.5 

.7 

November 

24.9 

9.9 

3.2 

1.2 

7.4 

2.0 

1.2 

December 

26.3 

10.4 

3.3 

1.5 

7.7 

2.7 

.7 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  -  State  Inventories  of  Job  Openings 

tical  specialties  but  they  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  this  field. 

There  were  also  numerous  openings 
throughout  the  year  for  electrical  engi¬ 
neers  (including  electronic  specialties); 
these  averaged  1,310  a  month.  There 
were  fluctuations  throughout  the  year  in 
the  intensity  of  local  shortages  for  elec¬ 
trical  engineers  with  the  trend  being  grad¬ 
ually  up  from  1,287  in  January  to  1,437  in 
December . 

Closely  allied  to  the  hard-to-fill  de¬ 
mands  for  engineers  were  the  increasingly 
numerous  j  obs  available  for  draftsmen. 
Locally  hard-to-fill  vacancies  in  this  occu¬ 
pational  field  rose  steadily  and  markedly 
throughout  the  year--from  711  openings  in 
clearance  in  January  to  1,507  in  December. 
The  monthly  average  for  the  year  was 
1,143  as  compared  with  878  in  1954. 


The  persistent  shortage  of  trained 
nurses  intensified  between  1954  and  1955 
with  clearance  recruitment  rising  from  a 
monthly  average  of  558  to  802.  During 
1955,  clearance  recruitment  rose  from  a 
low  of  587  in  January  to  a  summer  peak  of 
1,221  when  seasonal  needs  for  camp  nur¬ 
ses  aggravated  existing  shortages  and 
then  dropped  back  to  just  over  659  by 
December . 

For  the  first  time  since  1950  the 
monthly  average  of  openings  in  clearance 
for  social  and  welfare  workers  exceeded 
500--numbering  6l6  in  1955.  Although  the 
average  volume  of  nonlocal  recruitment 
for  such  workers  was  considerably  influ¬ 
enced  by  summer  demands  for  camp  coun¬ 
selors  and  by  Government  needs  for  rec¬ 
reational  personnel  in  overseas  posts, 
there  were  also  widespread  hard-to-fill 
positions  for  case  workers  and  supervi¬ 
sors.  Inventory  listings  fluctuated  more 
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The  Long-term  shortage  of 
trained  nurses  intensified 
during  2955. 


sharply  during  the  year  in  this  occupation¬ 
al  field  than  in  most  other  professional 
occupations.  The  number  of  jobs  placed 
on  State  inventories  because  of  inadequate 
local  labor  supplies  ranged  from  a  low  of 
209  in  January  to  a  high  of  1,150  in  June, 
dropped  to  a  second  low  of  366  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  rose  again  to  600  in  the  last  3 
months  of  the  year. 

Skilled  Worker  Shortages  Mount 
After  Long  Decline 

Skilled  worker  shortages,  as  reflected 
by  USES  clearance  activity,  underwent 
major  changes  during  the  last  6  years. 
From  1950  through  January  1954  public 
employment  offices  placed  more  hard-to- 
fill  skilled  jobs  in  clearance  than  those  in 
any  other  occupational  category.  Skilled 
worker  shortages,  however,  began  to  ease 
markedly  in  1953  and  inventory  listings 
for  such  workers  continued  to  drop 
throughout  the  first  half  of  1954,  reaching 
a  4-year  low  of  3,600  in  May. 

During  the  next  12  months,  June  1954- 
May  1955,  clearance  activity  fluctuated 
around  4,500.  A  steady  uptrend  in  locally 
hard-to-fill  jobs  began  in  May  1955  and 
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continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 
As  a  result,  by  December  1955  the  7,700 
skilled  jobs  on  State  inventories  were 
more  than  double  the  number  appearing 
on  December  1954  inventories.  The  annu¬ 
al  averages,  however,  showed  a  less 
marked  change,  rising  from  5,000  in  1954 
to  5,400  in  1955--an  increase  of  about  8 
percent. 

During  1955,  there  were  only  four 
occupational  fields  with  a  monthly  average 
of  500  or  more  skilled  openings  in  clear¬ 
ance.  In  the  aggregate,  these  four  fields 
accounted  for  almost  half  the  skilled 
openings  on  State  inventories. 

Openings  were  most  numerous  for 
toolmakers  and  die  sinkers  and  setters, 
averaging  736  for  the  year.  Openings  in 
clearance  for  machinists  and  machine 
shop  and  related  occupations,  not  else¬ 
where  classified  (including  mostly  skilled 
.machine  tool  operators),  averaged  623 
and  622,  respectively.  The  fourth  impor¬ 
tant  shortage  was  mechanics  and  repair¬ 
men,  not  elsewhere  classified,  for  which 
there  was  an  average  of  609  openings  in 
clearance  during  the  year.  Noteworthy 
specific  occupations  included  in  this  group 


Table  2. — State  Inventory  Job  Openings  for  Selected  Occupational  Fields  j/,  195JU  and  1955 


Professlona 1 

Engineers 

Social 

and 

We  1  fare 
Workers 

Stenog- 
ra phers 
and 

Typists 

Toolmakers, 
Die  Sinkers 
and  Setters 

Machine  Shop 
and  Related 
Occupations, 
N.E.C. 

Mechanics 

Year  and  Month 

Total 

Electrical  Mechanical 

2/ 

Draf tsmen 

Nurses 

Machinists 

and 

Repairmen 

N.E.C. 

1954  Monthly  Average.. 

2,916 

1,120 

1,291 

878 

269 

558 

1,421 

531 

1,150 

436 

625 

1955  Monthly  Average.. 

4,  167 

1,310 

2,056 

1, 143 

6l6 

802 

2,079 

623 

736 

622 

609 

1255 

January . 

3,335 

1,287 

1,573 

7M 

209 

587 

1,552 

380 

608 

331 

1,075 

February . 

3,446 

1,267 

1,644 

725 

677 

630 

1,796 

389 

725 

339 

777 

March . 

3,71*3 

1,376 

1,731 

803 

656 

658 

1,955 

26l 

658 

341 

584 

Apri 1 . 

4,053 

1,349 

1,991 

982 

669 

572 

2,000 

337 

580 

294 

645 

toy . 

4,  l6o 

1,314 

2,134 

l,06l 

884 

636 

2,322 

538 

588 

348 

478 

June . 

4,  113 

1,310 

2,  123 

1, 166 

1,150 

739 

2,331 

619 

669 

421 

356 

July . 

4,085 

1,268 

2,101 

1,270 

443 

1,137 

2,150 

541 

700 

579 

483 

August . 

4, 145 

1,143 

2,145 

1,238 

439 

1,221 

1,930 

828 

661 

673 

429 

September . 

4,368 

1,201 

2,223 

1,258 

366 

1,000 

2,284 

822 

832 

858 

490 

October . 

4,769 

1,313 

2,370 

1,462 

599 

875 

2,248 

830 

825 

1,056 

547 

November . . . 

4,696 

1,459 

2,147 

1,528 

666 

855 

2,152 

941 

883 

1,033 

683 

December . 

5,083 

1,437 

2,486 

1,507 

632 

659 

2,229 

989 

1,  102 

1, 188 

721 

N.E.C.  -  aeans  not  elsewhere  classified. 

j/  Includes  3"<figit  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  code  groups  which  had  a  monthly  average  of  at  least  500  openings  during  1955. 
2/  Includes  aeronautical  engineers. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

State  Inventories  of  Job  Openings 


were  electronic  technicians,  maintenance 
men  and  mechanics,  and  instrumentmen 
and  repairmen. 

Clearance  openings  for  machinists 
and  skilled  machine  tool  operators  rose 
quite  steadily  throughout  the  year,  the 
former  increasing  160  percent  and  the 
latter  260  percent  between  January  and 
December.  For  both  of  these  fields,  the 
1955  level  of  out-of-area  recruitment 
exceeded,  on  the  average,  the  1954  level. 

A  rising  trend  also  characterized 
shortages  of  toolmakers  and  workers  in 
related  occupations  although  there  was 
some  fluctuation  within  the  year.  By  De¬ 
cember  1955,  inventory  listings  almost 
equalled  the  monthly  average  in  1954,  but 
the  annual  average  for  1955  was  consider¬ 
ably  lower--736  as  compared  with  1,150. 
The  occupational  field  comprising  mechan¬ 
ics  and  repairmen,  not  elsewhere  classi¬ 
fied,  exhibited  a  different  trend.  Clear¬ 
ance  openings  were  most  numerous  in 
January  1955.  They  dropped  steadily 
from  1,075  to  a  low  of  396  in  June  and 
then  rose  again  to  721  in  December.  The 
average  of  the  year  at  609  was  only  slight¬ 
ly  below  the  1954  average  of  625. 


A  few  occupations  which  averaged 
500  or  more  openings  in  clearance  from 
1951  to  1953  failed  to  make  this  average 
during  1954  and  1955.  These  included 
airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen,  sheet 
metal  workers,  welders,  electricians, 
pattern  makers,  and  skilled  occupations 
in  the  building  of  aircraft. 

Clerical  and  Sales  Clearance  Activity 
Mostly  for  Stenographers  and  Typists 


The  monthly  average  of  clerical  and 
sales  jobs  on  State  inventories  increased 
about  50  percent  between  1954  and  1955, 
from  1,900  to  2,800.  In  1954,  they  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  12  percent  of  all  open¬ 
ings  in  clearance;  in  1955,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  ratio  was  14  percent.  In  contrast 
to  1954,  when  openings  in  clearance  de¬ 
clined  in  the  early  half  of  the  year  and 
then  recovered  somewhat  in  the  last  half, 
the  trend  during  1955  was  generally  up 
except  for  July  and  August  when  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  summer  workers  and  high 
school  graduates  resulted  in  some  easing 
of  local  shortages. 

During  1955,  stenographer  and  typist 
openings  placed  in  clearance  accounted 
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for  almost  three-fourths  of  all  clerical 
and  sales  inventory  jobs.  This  was  the 
only  occupational  field  in  this  category 
which  averaged  at  least  500  clearance 
openings  a  month.  Shortages  of  these 
much-in-demand  office  workers  intensi¬ 
fied  through  most  of  the  year.  The  month¬ 
ly  average  of  2,079  openings  in  clearance 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  occupational 
field  except  for  the  combined  needs  for 
all  professional  engineers.  A  Bureau  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  labor  market  for  stenographers 
and  typists  in  31  major  areas  in  August 
1955  revealed  little  short-run  prospect  of 
any  significant  easing  of  these  shortages. 

Semiskilled  Shortages  Rise 

Inventory  listings  for  semiskilled 
jobs  averaged  1,600  during  1955,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one-third  over  1954,  during 
which  semiskilled  openings  declined 
rather  sharply  until  June,  followed  by  a 
small  and  irregular  pickup.  The  increase 
in  local  shortages  of  semiskilled  workers 
accelerated  sharply  at  the  turn  of  the 
year  and  continued  to  rise  until  May  of 
1955.  A  sharp  decline  was  again  evident 
for  several  months,  followed  by  a  rising 
trend  which  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
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year,  when  2,700  openings  were  placed 
in  clearance. 

Relatively  Few  Service  and  Unskilled 
Openings  in  Clearance 

Service  jobs  in  clearance  averaged 
800  a  month  during  1955  with  shortages, 
although  few  in  number,  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease  rather  steadily  throughout  the  year 
and  rising  from  a  low  of  300  in  February 
to  a  30-month  high  of  1,500  in  December. 

In  1955  as  in  1954,  there  were  no 
clearly  discernible  trends  in  unskilled 
worker  shortages,  with  unskilled  open¬ 
ings  averaging  somewhat  fewer  this  year 
than  last  (500  as  compared  with  600). 
Inventory  listings  for  unskilled  workers 
are  often  influenced  by  relatively  few  but 
sizeable  orders  for  which  nonlocal  labor 
is  sought  and  generally  readily  obtained. 
This  often  causes  sharp  month -to-month 
fluctuations . 

More  Occupations  in  Short  Supply 


As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of 
different  detailed  occupations  represented 
on  State  inventories  rose  during  1955  as 
local  labor  supplies  generally  tightened, 
(continued  on  page  47) 


The  upholstery  shop  where  trained  artisans  work  with  leather  and  plastic. 

(photo  courtesy  Wood  Office  Furniture  Institute ) 
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Sum  it  tire  Jndustry  Shares  Prosperity 


EARLY  a  third  of  a  million  people  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  household 
and  office  furniture.  Most  of  them 
make  furniture  for  the  home;  only  a  little 
over  8  percent  are  engaged  in  producing 
office  furniture.  They  have  prospered  in 
the  last  year.  Their  aggregate  number  in¬ 
creased  7  percent  between  September  1954 
and  September  1955,  while  their  average 
weekly  earnings  rose  from  $61.71  to  $66.14 
in  household  furniture  factories,  from 
$60.68  to  $68.53  in  factories  producing 
wood  office  furniture,  and  from  $78.36  to 
$85.24  in  the  metal  office  furniture  factor¬ 
ies. 

Reports  gathered  by  State  agencies 
affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  showed  that  more  than  2  out  of  3 


furniture  factories  had  more  workers  in 
September  1955  than  they  had  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Employment  rose  sharply  between 
July  and  September;  during  the  other  10 
months  of  the  year,  employment  fluctuated 
within  a  very  narrow  range--slightly  above 
the  1954  average  but  considerably  below 
the  high  levels  of  1953. 

1953  was  a  big  year  for  the  furniture 
industry.  Shipments  of  household  furniture 
hit  an  all-time  high  of  $2,466  million  in 
that  year.  Census  data  for  1954  are  not 
yet  available  but,  according  to  Federal 
Reserve  Board  indexes,  furniture  manu¬ 
facturing  shared  the  general  economic 
downturn  in  1954  and  picked  up  again  in 
1955.  Preliminary  figures  look  as  if  1955 
may  establish  a  new  record. 
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The  furniture  industry  covered  in  this  analysis  is  defined  by  Standard  Industrial  Clas¬ 
sification  Codes  251  and  252:  Household  Furniture  and  Office  Furniture.  This  includes 
the  manufacture  of  wood,  upholstered,  reed,  rattan,  and  metal  household  furniture  as  well 
as  mattresses  and  bed  springs.  Both  wood  and  metal  office  furniture  are  included. 

The  report  is  based  largely  upon  individual  establishment  reports  gathered  in  Septem¬ 
ber  by  local  offices  of  State  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
supplemented  by  other  Government  data.  The  292  establishments  surveyed  represent  ap¬ 
proximately  45  percent  of  the  industry's  total  employment  of  300,  000. 


General  Stability  Ahead 

Very  little  change  in  employment  was 
expected  by  spring.  About  15  percent  of 
the  reporting  establishments  were  unable 
to  estimate  their  future  labor  requirements, 
but  the  vast  majority  (80  percent)  of  the 
rest  plan  no  change  by  March.  A  net  in¬ 
crease  of  1  percent  was  planned  between 
September  and  January  but  by  March  em¬ 
ployment  was  expected  to  lose  most  of 
this  slight  gain  and  return  to  the  level  of 
last  September. 

Some  Recruitment  Difficulties 

For  the  most  part,  employers  antici¬ 
pated  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  work¬ 
ers  they  needed.  The  labor  force  of  the 


industry  is  relatively  stable  and  new  work¬ 
ers  are  usually  hired  for  unskilled  jobs 
and  trained  in  the  plant.  During  August, 
the  furniture  industry  hired  some  17,000 
workers  for  expansion  and  replacement. 
Most  of  them  were  recruited  easily.  But 
a  little  more  than  one -fifth  of  the  surveyed 
plants  reported  difficulty  in  hiring  some 
of  the  workers  they  needed.  Skilled  work¬ 
ers  such  as  cabinet  makers  and  upholster¬ 
ers  were  the  most  frequently  reported 
shortage.  Lack  of  semiskilled  labor  was 
less  frequently  reported,  sewing  machine 
operators,  spray  painters,  and  various 
machine  operators  being  mentioned.  In  a 
few  instances,  engineers,  draftsmen,  and 
clerical  workers  were  not  available  locally. 
These  recruitment  problems,  however, 
were  not  numerous  in  any  one  plant  nor 
did  they  seem  very  urgent. 


Geographic  Distribution  of  Employment  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Household  and  Office  Furniture 
1947  and  1954 


Household  &  Office  Furniture  Household  Furniture  Office  Furniture 


State 

Employment  1954 
No.  of  %  Change 

Workers  from  1947 

%  of  Total 

Employment 
1947  1954 

No.  of 
Workers 

1954 

%  of  T  otal 

Employment 
1947  1954 

No.  of 
Workers 
1954 

%  of  Total 
Employment 
1947  1954 

Total,  United  States 

263.965 

+2.5 

100.0 

100.0 

242.108 

100.0 

100.0 

21,857 

100.0 

100.0 

California 

17,544 

+  9.9 

6.2 

6 .6 

17,068 

6 .6 

7.0 

476 

1.6 

2.2 

Illinois 

20,752 

-9.4 

8.9 

7.9 

19,504 

9.2 

8.1 

1,248 

5.0 

5.7 

Indiana 

21,001 

+  1.5 

8.0 

8.0 

19,422 

8.1 

8.0 

1,579 

7.3 

7.2 

Massachusetts 

9,875 

+  3.2 

3.7 

3.7 

9,763 

3.9 

4.0 

112 

1.2 

0.5 

Michigan 

12,414 

-6.1 

5.1 

4.7 

9,541 

4.9 

3.9 

2,873 

8.7 

13.1 

New  York 

26,772 

-4.9 

10.9 

10.1 

21,863 

9.6 

9.0 

4,909 

26 .6 

22.5 

North  Carolina 

31,456 

+  11.8 

10.9 

11.9 

30,543 

11.5 

12.6 

913 

4.2 

4.2 

Ohio 

14,932 

-2.0 

5.9 

5.7 

9,650 

4.1 

4.0 

5,282 

27.9 

24.2 

Pennsylvania 

17,205 

+  12.2 

6.0 

6.5 

15,067 

5.9 

6.2 

2,138 

6.1 

9.8 

Virginia 

11,638 

-8.0 

4.9 

4.4 

11,638 

5.3 

4.8 

0 

a/ 

0 

Other  States 

80,376 

+6.1 

29.5 

30.5 

78,049 

30.9 

32.4 

2,327 

1  1.4 

10.6 

a/  Less  than  one -tenth  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security;  employment  covered  by  State  unemployment  insurance 
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This  plant  uses  the  straight-line  mechanized  work  method  m  bedding  manufacture. 

(photo  courtesy  the  NATIONAL  FURNITURE  REVIEW) 


Some  of  the  hard-to-get  workers  were 
being  sought  through  the  Employment 
Service  out-of-area  recruitment  system. 
Altogether,  public  employment  offices 
placed  1  out  of  every  7  new  workers  that 
the  industry  hired  during  August. 

North  Carolina  Leads  Industry 

As  measured  by  employment,  North 
Carolina  leads  in  furniture  manufacturing, 
followed  closely  by  New  York.  There  has 
been  some  shifting  in  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  furniture  manufacturing  States 
since  1947.  In  that  year  New  York  and 


North  Carolina  tied  for  first  place.  Among 
the  eight  other  leading  States,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  ranked  third  and  fourth  in  1947  and 
reversed  their  respective  positions  by  1954. 

While  total  employment  in  the  furni¬ 
ture  industry  increased  2.5  percent  be¬ 
tween  1947  and  1954,  employment  changes 
among  the  ten  leading  States  varied  widely 
from  this  average.  In  Pennsylvania,  furn¬ 
iture  manufacturing  employment  rose  12.2 
percent  and  in  North  Carolina,  11.8  percent. 
In  Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  employment 
declined  9.4  percent;  in  Virginia,  8  percent; 
and  in  Michigan,  6.1  percent. 
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Survey  aj  GutiA&nt  £accd  Occ44y%cUio*ud  Slt&UayeA 


Clearance  Openings 
Rise  at  Year’s  End 


This  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which 
are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings 
placed  in  clearance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one 
area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inven¬ 
tories  are  regularly  distributed  to  all  the  local  employment 
offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State 
agencies. 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  repre¬ 
sent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1)  there  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-area  applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substan¬ 
tially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for 
similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum  compensation  is  spec¬ 
ified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by 
the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The  inventory  listings  of 
clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume,  trend,  and  types  of  occupational  short¬ 
ages. 


FOR  the  first  time  in 
5  years  nonagricultural 
openings  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  by  local  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  rose 
between  November  and 
December.  In  previous 
years  inventory  listings 
have  declined  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Out-of-area  recruitment  was  underway  in 
December  1955  for  26,255  jobs,  almost 
1,400  more  than  in  November. 

Local  occupational  shortages  were 
more  numerous  in  all  broad  occupational 
categories  except  the  unskilled.  The  net 
decline  in  these  openings,  however,  merely 
resulted  from  a  shift  in  hundreds  of  open¬ 
ings  for  tobacco  leaf  sorters  from  an  un¬ 
skilled  to  a  semiskilled  classification. 

This  also  accounted  for  the  fairly  sharp 
rise  in  semiskilled  openings.  Hard-to-fill 
professional  vacancies  became  more 
marked  between  November  and  December 
with  a  net  increase  of  510  openings  placed 
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in  clearance.  Nonlocal  recruitment  for 
skilled  workers  rose  for  the  tenth  conse¬ 
cutive  month;  the  November -to-December 
increase  was  more  marked  than  that  of 
the  previous  month. 

In  the  aggregate,  openings  placed  in 
clearance  because  of  inadequate  labor 
supplies  in  December  1955  were  almost 
double  those  of  a  year  ago.  There  was 
increased  clearance  recruitment  for  occu¬ 
pations  in  each  of  the  broad  occupational 
categories  except  the  unskilled.  The 
most  significant  over -the -year  develop¬ 
ment  was  the  steady  rise  in  local  short¬ 
ages  of  skilled  workers. 

Professional  Shortages  Intensify 

In  December  1955  a  total  of  10,409 
professional  and  managerial  occupations 
were  placed  in  clearance  by  local  public 
employment  offices,  a  net  increase  of 
more  than  500  from  November.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  inventory  listings  for 
professional  vacancies  were  68  percent 
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Table  1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
December  1955,  November  1955, and  December  1954 


State  Inventory  Job  Openings  Change  to  December  1955  from: 


Occupational  Groups 

Dec. 

1955 

Nov. 

1955 

Dec. 

1954 

Nov. 

Number 

1955 

Percent 

Dec . 
Number 

1954 

Percent 

Total 

26,255 

24,862 

13,565 

+  1,393 

+  5.6 

+  12,690 

+  93.5 

Professional  &  Managerial 

10,409 

9,899 

6,191 

+  510 

+  5.2 

+4,218 

+68.1 

Clerical  &  Sales 

3,277 

3,181 

1,872 

+  96 

+  3.0 

+  1,405 

+75.1 

Service 

1,504 

1,178 

491 

+  326 

+  27.7 

+  1,013 

+  206.3 

Skilled 

7,651 

7,404 

3,792 

+  247 

+  3.3 

+  3,859 

+  101.8 

Semiskilled 

2,715 

2,006 

461 

+  709 

+  35.3 

+  2,254 

+488.9 

Unskilled 

699 

1,194 

758 

-495 

-41.5 

-59 

-7.8 

greater.  Hard-to-fill  vacancies  for  en¬ 
gineers  dominated  local  professional 
shortages,  comprising  virtually  half  of  all 
professional  jobs  in  clearance. 

Recruitment  difficulties  have  inten¬ 
sified  over  the  year  for  all  the  major  en¬ 
gineering  specialties,  although  there  was 
relatively  little  change  for  most  of  them 
between  November  and  December.  Open¬ 
ings  in  clearance  for  electrical  and  me¬ 
chanical  (except  aeronautical)  engineers 
were  most  numerous,  totaling  1,437  and 
1,439,  respectively.  In  December  local 
offices  in  40  States  were  seeking  nonlocal 
personnel  for  electrical  engineering  posi¬ 
tions.  The  demands  were  even  more  wide¬ 
spread  for  mechanical  engineers,  with  43 
States  reporting  locally  hard-to-fill  jobs. 
Out-of-area  recruitment  for  aeronautical 
engineers  increased  sharply  between 
November  and  December  (when  inventory 
listings  totaled  1,047)  after  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  the  previous  month. 

The  year-long  uptrend  in  shortages  of 
draftsmen  came  to  a  halt  in  December  with 
inventory  listings  numbering  l,507--virtu- 
ally  unchanged  from  November  but  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  in  December  last 
year.  Many  hard-to-fill  openings  continued 
to  be  reported  for  social  and  welfare  work¬ 
ers  and  trained  nurses.  Clearance  activity 
for  each  of  these  occupational  fields  was 
somewhat  lower  in  December  than  in  No¬ 


vember  but  higher  than  last  year.  Short¬ 
ages  of  natural  scientists,  predominantly 
physicists  and  mathematicians,  continued 
to  rise.  Considering  the  fact  that  these 
occupations  are  not  very  large,  the  292 
openings  in  clearance  in  December  re¬ 
flect  shortages  of  rather  serious  magni¬ 
tude. 

There  were  many  inventory  openings 
for  semiprofessional  occupations,  not 
elsewhere  classified,  including  jobs  avail¬ 
able  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  patent 
examiners,  engineering  aides,  and  trans¬ 
lators. 

Skilled  Jobs  in  Clearance 
Double  Over  Last  Year 

Local  shortages  of  skilled  workers 
rose  for  the  ninth  consecutive  month  in 
December  bringing  the  total  number  of 
such  inventory  listings  up  to  7,651 --more 
than  twice  as  many  as  appeared  on  last 
year’s  inventories. 

Top-level  machine  shop  occupations 
continued  to  rank  foremost  among  skilled 
shortages.  Nonlocal  recruitment  of  tool 
makers  and  die  sinkers  and  setters  rose 
briskly  between  November  and  December 
when  1,102  openings  were  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  by  local  offices  in  30  States.  Clear¬ 
ance  openings  for  machine  shop  and  re¬ 
lated  occupations,  not  elsewhere  classi- 
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Table  2.--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  December  1955,  and  December  1954 


No.  of  Inventory  No.  of  Inventory 

Openings  Openings 


Occupation 

Dec. 

1955 

Dec . 

1954 

Occupation 

Dec . 
1955 

Dec. 

1954 

Total 

26,255 

13,565 

Kitchen  Workers  in  Hotels, 

Restaurants,  Railroads, 

Professional  &  Managerial 

10,409 

6,191 

Steamships,  etc.  n.e.c. 

98 

2 

Attendants,  Hospitals  & 

Accountants  &  Auditors 

185 

79 

Other  Inst.,  n.e.c. 

242 

83 

Authors,  Editors  & 

Guards  &  Watchmen,  except 

Reporters 

55 

47 

Crossing  'Watchmen 

308 

43 

Chemists 

127 

77 

Policem,en  &  Detectives, 

Engineers,  Professional 

Public  Service 

170 

60 

Total 

5,083 

3,238 

Other 

208 

113 

Metallurgical  & 

Metallurgists 

151 

55 

Chemical 

325 

123 

Skilled 

7,651 

3,792 

Civil 

321 

125 

Electrical 

1,437 

1,266 

Weavers,  Textile 

234 

20 

Industrial 

286 

195 

Loom  Fixers 

80 

14 

Mechanic'al,  (except 

Machinists 

989 

402 

Aeronautical) 

1,439 

868 

Toolmakers  &  Die 

Aeronautical 

1,047 

600 

Sinkers  &  Setters 

1,102 

567 

Nuclear 

55 

0 

Machine  Shop  &  Related 

Librarians 

56 

23 

Occupations,  n.e.c. 

1,188 

311 

Social  &  Welfare  Workers 

632 

263 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths 

Teachers,  Instructors,  n.e.c 

58 

49 

&  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

416 

168 

Trained  Nurses 

659 

547 

Molders 

74 

6 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c. 

292 

217 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

159 

56 

Social  Scientists 

86 

27 

Electricians 

175 

84 

Professional  Occupations, 

Occupations  in  Building 

n.e  .c . 

137 

46 

Aircraft,  n.e  .c . 

96 

8 

Aviators 

75 

3 

Pattern  &  Model  Makers, 

Draftsmen 

1,507 

733 

except  Parser 

326 

306 

Laboratory  Technicians 

Miners  &  Mining  Machine 

&  Assistants 

214 

104 

Operators 

100 

100 

Semiprofessional  Occupa- 

Switchmen,  Railroad 

1 10 

0 

tions,  n.e.c. 

620 

353 

Millwrights 

75 

44 

Retail  Managers 

103 

36 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

Managers  &  Officials,  n.e.c. 

102 

82 

Airplane 

754 

252 

Other 

474 

267 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

Motor  Vehicles 

177 

41 

Clerical  and  Sales 

3,277 

1,872 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

n.e.c . 

721 

638 

Bookkeepers  &  Cashiers, 

Foremen,  Manufacturing 

68 

38 

except  Bank  Cashiers 

61 

13 

Other 

807 

737 

General  Industry  Clerks 

55 

13 

Office  Machine  Operators 

158 

120 

Semiskilled 

2,715 

461 

Secretaries 

204 

21 

Technical  Clerks,  n.e.c. 

59 

19 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing 

Statistical  Clerks  & 

of  Tobacco  Products 

793 

1 

Compilers 

62 

3 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing 

Stenographers  &  Typists 

2,229 

1,457 

of  Textiles,  n.e.c. 

163 

10 

Telephone  Operators 

59 

5 

Occupations  in  Fabrication 

Salesmen,  Insurance 

93 

30 

of  Textile  Products,  n.e.c. 

277 

29 

Salespersons 

58 

13 

Filers,  Grinders,  Buffers  & 

Other 

239 

178 

Polishers  (Metal) 

55 

28 

Machine  Shops  &  Related 

Service 

1,504 

491 

Occupations,  n.e.c. 

576 

31 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing 

Housekeepers,  Private 

Automobiles,  n.e.c. 

106 

0 

F  amily 

50 

15 

Occupations  in  Building 

Maids,  General 

135 

128 

Aircraft,  n.e.c. 

312 

64 

Housekeepers,  Stewards, 

Other 

433 

298 

&  Hostesses 

158 

27 

Waiters  &  Waitresses, 

Unskilled 

699 

758 

except  Private  Family 

135 

20 
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fied  (mostly  skilled  machine  tool  opera¬ 
tors),  also  rose  over  the  month  with  al¬ 
most  1,200  jobs  on  26  State  inventories. 
Clearance  activity  for  these  occupations 
was  almost  4  times  as  great  this  year  as 
last.  Hard-to-fill  vacancies  for  machin¬ 
ists  rose  a  little  from  November  and  more 
than  doubled  over  the  year.  The  demand 
for  machinists  was  particularly  wide¬ 
spread,  with  some  local  offices  in  37 
States  unable  to  fill  all  their  openings 
from  local  labor  supplies. 

Shortages  of  various  kinds  of  mechan¬ 
ics  and  repairmen  continued  to  present 
considerable  local  recruitment  difficulty. 
Airplane  mechanics  were  particularly  in 
demand;  the  721  openings  in  clearance  in 
December  were  somewhat  fewer  than  the 
number  reported  in  November,  but  three 
times  as  great  as  last  year.  Inventory 
listings  for  motor  vehicle  mechanics 
more  than  quadrupled  over  the  year  but  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  occupation, 
shortages  have  not  yet  become  significant. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  mechanics  and 
repairmen,  there  were  numerous  open¬ 
ings  for  electronics  technicians,  mainten¬ 
ance  mechanics,  instrument  repairmen, 
and  radio  and  television  repairmen. 

Stenographer  and  Typist  Openings 

Dominate  Clerical  Shortages 

Clerical  and  sales  clearance  openings 
rose  moderately  between  November  and 
December--from  3,181  to  3,277.  The  over- 
the-year  increase  was  considerably  more 
dramatic  with  a  net  gain  of  75  percent  in 
inventory  listings.  Although  a  greater 
variety  of  clerical  and  sales  occupations 
appeared  with  some  significance  on  State 
inventories,  shortages  continued  to  be 
overwhelmingly  concentrated  in  steno¬ 
graphic  and  typist  jobs.  In  December 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  clerical  and 
sales  openings  in  clearance  were  for 
stenographers  and  typists.  Secretaries, 
office  machine  operators,  and  various 
types  of  clerks  and  sales  personnel  also 
showed  up  in  some  number  in  inventory 
listings. 


Service  Openings  in  Clearance 
at  2 jr  Year  High 

Local  shortages  of  service  occupa¬ 
tions  have  generally  not  been  too  signifi¬ 
cant  with  inventory  listings  for  service 
jobs  rarely  comprising  as  much  as  5  per¬ 
cent  of  all  clearance  openings.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  steady  rise  in  local 
shortages  for  service  workers  beginning 
in  the  early  spring  of  this  year.  By  De¬ 
cember,  nonlocal  recruitment  was  under¬ 
way  for  1,504  vacancies,  triple  the  num¬ 
ber  of  last  year,  and  a  new  high  for  the 
last  Z\  years. 

There  were  numerous  openings  in 
December  for  hospital  and  other  institu¬ 
tional  attendants,  guards  and  watchmen, 
policemen,  and  airline  stewards  and  ste¬ 
wardesses. 

Little  Change  in  Semiskilled 
and  Unskilled  Shortages 


In  combination,  there  was  a  small 
increase  in  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
openings  placed  in  clearance  between 
November  and  December.  What  appeared 
to  be  a  sizeable  decrease  in  unskilled  and 
a  roughly  corresponding  increase  in  semi¬ 
skilled  inventory  listings  merely  repre¬ 
sented  a  shift  in  occupational  classifica¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  leaf  sorters  needed  in 
Connecticut. 

Among  the  semiskilled  occupations, 
there  was  considerable  out-of-area  re¬ 
cruitment  for  tobacco,  textiles,  textile 
products,  automobile  and  aircraft  occupa¬ 
tions;  for  semiskilled  machine  tool  opera¬ 
tors;  and  for  filers,  grinders,  buffers, 
and  polishers. 

Unskilled  openings  in  clearance  were 
largely  concentrated  in  three  States-- 
Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Wisconsin. 

Clearance  Openings  Up  Significantly 
in  Seven  States 

Although  inventory  listings  declined 
between  November  and  December  in  a 
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Table 

3.--Nonagr 

icultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Occupational  Group 
December  1955 

State 

Total 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

Clerical 

and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled  Unskilled 

United  States 

26,255 

10,409 

3,277 

1,504 

7,651 

2,715 

699 

Alabama 

308 

143 

7 

- 

135 

23 

- 

Alaska 

60 

50 

9 

- 

1 

— 

Arizona 

407 

171 

22 

10 

200 

4 

- 

Arkansas 

94 

52 

18 

3 

20 

1 

- 

California 

2,627 

1,228 

356 

13 

755 

275 

Colorado 

276 

117 

5 

114 

39 

1 

- 

Connecticut 

2,737 

450 

41 

43 

970 

1,039 

194 

Delaware 

143 

90 

43 

- 

10 

- 

District  of  Columbia 

2,434 

1,300 

1,074 

1 

33 

18 

8 

Florida 

533 

278 

8 

139 

106 

2 

Georgia 

300 

171 

19 

25 

78 

7 

- 

Hawaii 

29 

17 

12 

- 

Idaho 

14 

8 

- 

- 

6 

Illinois 

1,356 

238 

353 

99 

525 

141 

- 

Indiana 

222 

136 

3 

1 

64 

18 

Iowa 

221 

83 

30 

11 

46 

1 

50 

Kansas 

563 

211 

25 

- 

277 

50 

Kentucky 

280 

49 

1 

25 

205 

“ 

Louisiana 

65 

14 

1 

- 

18 

27 

5 

Maine 

125 

12 

2 

3 

12 

6 

90 

Maryland 

839 

698 

— 

10 

107 

24 

- 

Massachusetts 

969 

303 

85 

69 

249 

259 

4 

Michigan 

1,512 

241 

136 

299 

431 

405 

- 

Minnesota 

416 

156 

106 

25 

115 

14 

- 

Mississippi 

296 

107 

1 

44 

133 

11 

“ 

Missouri 

322 

143 

71 

51 

49 

8 

— 

Montana 

131 

9 

4 

1 

113 

4 

- 

Nebraska 

160 

43 

35 

53 

26 

3 

Nevada 

10 

2 

1 

- 

4 

3 

“ 

New  Hampshire 

129 

21 

11 

1 

70 

26 

“ 

New  Jersey 

835 

281 

30 

135 

310 

79 

- 

New  Mexico 

458 

199 

76 

52 

131 

“ 

- 

New  York 

517 

215 

26 

24 

245 

7 

North  Carolina 

443 

185 

46 

9 

147 

51 

5 

North  Dakota 

22 

4 

7 

4 

7 

- 

“ 

Ohio 

1,216 

539 

44 

- 

588 

45 

Oklahoma 

254 

64 

4 

12 

143 

6 

25 

Oregon 

99 

23 

53 

16 

7 

- 

— 

Pennsylvania 

922 

710 

13 

15 

157 

27 

— 

Rhode  Island 

284 

30 

65 

8 

96 

83 

2 

South  Carolina 

41 

34 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

South  Dakota 

33 

7 

7 

10 

8 

1 

Tennessee 

124 

61 

.4 

1 

57 

1 

Texas 

781 

496 

11 

- 

273 

1 

- 

Utah 

49 

17 

26 

- 

6 

“ 

Vermont 

149 

25 

3 

68 

40 

13 

Virginia 

470 

138 

132 

51 

146 

3 

Washington 

860 

514 

181 

40 

117 

2 

6 

West  Virginia 

77 

40 

8 

2 

27 

• 

Wisconsin 

991 

269 

54 

7 

329 

22 

310 

Wyoming 

52 

17 

7 

10 

14 

4 
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majority  of  States,  the  decreases  were 
generally  modest  and  were  outweighed  by 
more  significant  increases  in  the  balance. 

Texas  reported  the  most  sizeable 
pickup  in  clearance  activity  with  583  more 
openings  in  its  inventory  in  December 
than  November.  This  represented  in  large 
measure  a  return  to  the  October  level  of 
clearance  activity  in  this  State.  Out-of¬ 
area  recruitment  in  November  was  tem¬ 
porarily  halted  for  a  large  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  form 
builders,  template  makers  and  plastic 
pattern  makers  needed  by  the  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry  in  Fort  Worth.  In  December  non¬ 
local  recruitment  was  resumed  for  these 
occupations. 

The  District  of  Columbia  reported 
over  500  additional  openings.  These  were 
largely  concentrated  in  the  professional 
category,  notably  patent  examiners  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  engineers,  engineering 
aides,  mathematicians,  and  translators. 

A  marked  pickup  in  out-of-area  recruit¬ 
ment  for  service  jobs  (mostly  plant  pro¬ 
tection  men)  and  a  smaller  rise  in  local 
shortages  of  skilled  workers  (mostly  rail¬ 
road  switchmen)  accounted  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  increase  of  358  inventory 
openings  in  Michigan. 

Hard-to-fill  labor  demands  of  the  air¬ 
craft  industry  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  net  increase  of  285  clearance  open¬ 
ings  in  Kansas.  There  were  small  addi¬ 
tional  needs  for  professional  personnel 
and  more  significant  ones  for  skilled  work¬ 
ers  including  tool  and  die  makers,  layout 


men,  form  builders,  skilled  machine  tool 
operators,  and  final  aircraft  assemblers. 
Nonlocal  recruitment  for  300  unskilled 
auto  assemblers  and  scattered  increases 
in  professional  and  skilled  worker  short¬ 
ages  more  than  offset  a  small  decline  in 
semiskilled  clearance  openings  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  resulting  in  a  net  increase  between 
November  and  December  of  262  jobs  in 
clearanc  e. 

Connecticut  reported  190  more  jobs 
in  December  than  in  November  with  scat¬ 
tered  additional  openings  in  the  profession¬ 
al,  skilled,  and  semiskilled  occupations. 

In  Mississippi,  additional  jobs  placed  in 
clearance  reflected  in  considerable  mea¬ 
sure  new  skilled  worker  shortages,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  a  need  for  cooks  and 
cooks’  helpers  in  Biloxi  and  demands  for 
a  variety  of  professional  occupations. 

Four  States  reported  a  net  decrease 
of  100  or  more  openings  between  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  Illinois  had  the  most 
significant  decline--267  openings  distri¬ 
buted  among  all  broad  occupational  cate¬ 
gories  except  clerical  and  sales.  Un¬ 
skilled  jobs  in  clearance  dropped  the 
most  as  out-of-area  recruitment  was  dis¬ 
continued  for  laborers  needed  in  Joliet 
and  Oak  Park.  Lesser  declines--of  120 
to  130  openings--were  noted  over  the 
month  in  Alabama,  New  York,  and  North 
Carolina.  Some  easing  of  professional 
and  skilled  worker  shortages  occurred  in 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina  while  New 
York’s  decline  was  largely  concentrated 
in  diminished  out-of-area  recruitment  for 
professional  nurses. 
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Harvesting  early  winter  vegetable  crops  such  as  Florida  beans,  shown  above,  engaged 
many  seasonal  hired,  workers. 


Jlcdi&i  MasJzet  ^b&ve2af2*He*it<L 

Farm  Employment  Drops 
as  Season’s  leads  Ire  Net 


DEMAND  for  seasonal  hired  farm  la¬ 
bor  dropped  rapidly  during  November 
in  large  sections  of  the  country. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  harvesting 
activities,  in  which  many  of  these  work¬ 
ers  had  been  engaged,  were  completed  or 
almost  at  an  end  in  many  areas--especial- 
ly  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
Remaining  need  for  seasonal  farm  work¬ 
ers  was  increasingly  concentrated  in  late 
cotton  areas  and  winter  vegetable  and 
fruit  production  centers. 

As  the  farm  season  drew  to  a  close, 
estimates  indicated  that  total  crop  pro¬ 
duction  in  1955  almost  equalled  the  1948 
record  and  considerably  surpassed  the 
total  for  any  of  the  past  6  years.  This  was 
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accomplished  even  though  the  combined 
acreage  of  principal  crops  harvested  this 
year  was  the  smallest  since  1940.  Gener¬ 
ally  high  yields  per  acre  have  more  than 
offset  the  effects  of  acreage  reductions. 

Labor  Needs  Drop  Sharply 

Employment  of  seasonal  hired  farm 
workers  in  mid-November  was  estimated 
at  862,000--almost  one-third  less  than  a 
month  earlier,  according  to  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  Reflecting  the  closing  out  of 
farm  operations  requiring  seasonal  farm 
labor,  the  number  of  agricultural  report¬ 
ing  areas  covered  by  the  Bureau’s  survey 
dropped  from  217  to  122  during  this  period. 


This  article  is  based  on  reports  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  through 
its  affiliated  State  agencies  and  on  information  from  other  sources.  The  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security-State  agency  surveys  are  made  semimonthly  and  provide  data  on  esti¬ 
mated  employment  of  seasonal  hired  workers  in  agriculture  and  food  processing,  by  crop 
activity  and  geographic  origin  of  workers.  Semimonthly  reports  are  required  from  any 
of  the  254  agricultural  reporting  areas  that  meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  employ  500  or  more  seasonal  hired  workers,  (2)  have  a  shortage  or  surplus  of  100  or 
more  seasonal  hired  workers,  (3)  employ  any  foreign  workers.  Reports  were  received 
from  122  of  these  areas  in  mid-November. 


By  the  end  of  November  estimated  employ¬ 
ment  was  down  to  601,000  with  only  80 
areas  reporting. 

With  the  country’s  seasonal  farm 
labor  needs  dropping  sharply  during 
November,  a  growing  proportion  of  the 
remaining  jobs  were  concentrated  in 
Texas,  California,  and  Arizona,  princi¬ 
pally  in  connection  with  the  cotton  harvest 
and  fall  and  winter  vegetable  and  fruit  ac¬ 
tivities  and  in  Florida  where  winter  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  activity  was  in  full  swing. 

By  the  end  of  November,  these  States 

accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
estimated  employment  in  all  reporting 

areas,  with  more  than  one-third  in  Texas, 
over  one-fourth  in  California,  and  more 
than  one -sixth  in  Fiorida  and  Arizona  to¬ 
gether.  Florida  was  the  only  State  in 
which  employment  of  seasonal  hired  farm 
workers  increased  during  November. 

The  total  number  of  persons  at  work 
on  farms--farm  operators,  family  labor, 
year-round  hired  workers,  and  seasonal 
hired  worker s--dropped  sharply  in  No¬ 
vember  and  slightly  more  than  usual  for 
this  time  of  year,  according  to  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Total  employ¬ 
ment,  at  7,826,000  during  the  week  of  No¬ 
vember  20-26  was  about  2,319,000  less 
than  a  month  earlier.  The  number  of 
family  workers  dropped  about  1,400,000 
to  6,176,000  while  the  number  of  hired 
workers  at  1,650,000  was  about  900,000 
less  than  the  comparable  week  in 
October. 

Farm  operators  continued  to  work 
longer  hours  per  day  than  their  hired 
workers  but,  compared  with  a  year  ago, 


farm  operators  were  putting  in  less  time 
per  day,  while  the  length  of  the  workday 
for  hired  employees  was  the  same.  In 
late  November,  farm  operators  were 
working  9.1  hours  per  day  while  their 
hired  workers  averaged  8.4  hours  per 
day.  According  to  quarterly  surveys  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  workdays 
of  farm  operators  in  November  were 
about  1.5  hours  less  than  in  September  and 
2.1  hours  less  than  in  June.  Hired  employ¬ 
ees  worked  0.8  hours  less  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  1.1  hours  less  than  in  June. 

Cotton  Harvest  Draws  to  a  Close 

More  seasonal  hired  workers  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  engaged  in  harvesting  cot¬ 
ton  during  November  than  in  any  other 
farm  activity,  although  their  number 
dropped  rapidly  during  the  month  as  the 
harvest  moved  toward  completion.  In 
mid-November  some  494,000  seasonal 
workers,  accounting  for  57  percent  of  all 
seasonal  hired  jobs  reported  to  the  BES, 
were  harvesting  cotton.  Three -fourths 
of  these  workers  were  picking  cotton  in 
four  states--210,000  in  Texas,  71,000  in 
Arkansas,  47,000  in  Tennessee,  and 
42,000  in  California. 

Employment  of  cotton  pickers,  how¬ 
ever,  was  well  past  its  peak  in  mid-No¬ 
vember;  there  were  93,000  fewer  workers 
than  a  month  earlier.  By  December  1, 
about  90  percent  of  the  crop  in  the  United 
States  had  been  ginned.  Cotton  harvest¬ 
ing  was  principally  confined  to  the  west¬ 
ern  irrigated  areas  with  about  one-third 
of  the  crop  remaining  to  be  ginned  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Arizona  where  harvest  opera¬ 
tions  were  late.  Widespread  and  substan- 
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Estimated  Employment  of 
Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Workers 
By  Geographic  Origin  and  Crop  Activity!./ 
November  15,  1955 


Workers  Came  From: 

Number 

< 

employed 

Percent 

Total 

862,500 

100.0 

Domestic 

654,500 

75.9 

Local 

494,700 

57.4 

Intrastate 

110,800 

12.8 

Interstate 

44,500 

5.2 

Puerto  Rico 

4,500 

0.5 

Foreign 

208,000 

:  1.1 

Mexico 

200,400 

23.2 

British  West  Indies 

7,600 

0.9 

Workers  Were  Engaged  In: 

Number 

employed 

Percent 

All  agricultural 

activities 

862,500 

100.0 

General  and 

Cultivating 

72,100 

8.4 

Harvesting 

692,200 

80.2 

Cotton 

493,600 

57.2 

Vegetables 

105,300 

12.2 

Tomatoes 

21,400 

2.5 

Beans 

19,700 

2.3 

Other  vegetables 

64,200 

7.4 

Fruits  and  nuts 

52,800 

6.1 

Hay  &  feed  grains 

18,900 

2.2 

Other  crops 

21,600 

2.5 

Activity  not 

specified 

98,200 

11.4 

l/Based  on  reports  from  122  of  the  254 

agricultural  reporting  areas  delineated 

by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

tial  shortages  of  labor  for  picking  cotton, 
reported  in  earlier  months,  had  largely 
disappeared  except  in  a  few  of  the  Arizona 
and  California  cotton  producing  areas. 


Gathering  the  Late  cotton  crop  was  greatly 
facilitated,  by  use  of  machines. 


This  year’s  cotton  harvest  has  been 
marked  by  generally  favorable  weather 
and  growth  factors,  and  by  record  yields 
which  have  resulted  in  greater  total  pro¬ 
duction  than  last  year  despite  a  reduction 
in  acreage  allotments.  Near  the  close  of 
the  season,  December  1  estimates  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicated  that  the  number  of  acres  har¬ 
vested  in  1955  would  be  about  12  percent 
less  than  1954  while  the  number  of  cotton 
bales  would  be  7  percent  greater.  Yield 
per  acre  was  expected  to  reach  a  record 
high  of  416  pounds  for  the  United  States, 
compared  with  341  pounds  in  1954  and  279 
pounds  average  in  1944-53.  Despite  the 
production  increase,  completion  of  the 
cotton  harvest  this  year  has  been  only 
slightly  later  than  last  year  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

As  of  December  1,  90  percent  of  the 
crop  had  been  ginned  compared  with  91.5 
percent  a  year  earlier,  and  the  5-year 
average  of  87.7  percent.  Progress  of  the 
harvest  this  year  has  been  accelerated  by 
widespread  use  of  machines. 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  Activities  Centered 

in  Winter  Production  Areas 


The  number  of  seasonal  farm  work¬ 
ers  needed  for  vegetable  and  fruit  activi- 
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ties  dropped  even  more  sharply  from  mid- 
October  to  mid-November  than  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  harvest.  Employment  in  vegetable 
crop  activities  declined  by  almost  one-half 
--from  243,000  to  124,000--while  the  num¬ 
ber  engaged  in  fruit  crop  activities  was 
down  by  two-thirds--from  158,000  to 
53,000. 

Need  for  the  remaining  workers  in 
these  crop  activities  was  increasingly  con¬ 
fined  to  California,  Texas,  Florida,  and 
Arizona  where  harvesting  and  pre-harvest 
activities  in  late  fall  and  winter  vegetable 
and  fruit  crops  was  in  full  swing.  By  the 
end  of  November,  employment  in  these 
activities  was  increasing  in  Texas,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
in  Florida,  but  was  declining  in  California 
and  Arizona.  Florida  was  the  only  State 
in  which  the  number  of  seasonal  hired 
workers  increased  in  November  - -from 
approximately  34,000  in  mid-October  to 

64.500  in  mid-November  and  further  to 

75.500  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Shortages 
of  labor  to  pick  vegetables  and  citrus 
fruit  were  increasing  in  Texas  and  Flor¬ 
ida  and  continued  to  be  reported  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  although  the  number  needed  in 
that  State  was  dropping. 

Significantly  affecting  the  need  for 
seasonal  farm  labor  in  the  coming  winter 
months  is  the  expectation  that  winter 
vegetable  production  this  season  will  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  last  year  and  the  average  for 
the  1949-1954  seasons  by  a  substantial 
margin.  As  of  December  1,  aggregate 
production  of  winter  crops  in  the  1956 
season  (for  which  production  forecasts 
are  prepared)  was  expected  to  be  9  per¬ 
cent  above  last  year  and  11  percent  larger 
than  the  5-year  average,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  seasonal  hired  workers 
from  all  sources  of  labor  supply--local, 
migratory,  and  foreign--declined  during 
November.  Intrastate  domestic  migrants 
and  foreign  workers,  however,  filled  a 
larger  share  of  the  jobs  than  a  month 


earlier  since  they  were  concentrated  in 
the  late  fall  and  winter  crop  producing 
areas.  By  the  end  of  November  almost 
all  of  the  14,000  migrant  farm  workers  in 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  States  and  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  8,600  British  West  Indians  in 
the  country  were  in  Florida. 

In  the  South  Central  States,  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  33,000  migrant  workers  were 
working  in  Texas.  Most  of  the  workers 
lived  in  Texas  but  were  not  working  in 
their  own  areas.  Almost  all  of  the  95,000 
Mexican  nationals  in  the  region  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  Texas.  Peak  employment  of 
Mexican  nationals  in  Texas  was  reached 
this  year  in  mid-November  when  almost 
112,000  were  reported.  In  the  Western 
States,  over  three-fifths  of  approximately 
53,  000  migrant  farm  workers  were  in 
California,  and  most  of  the  others  were 
employed  in  Arizona.  California's  mi¬ 
grant  farm  workers  were  predominantly 
intrastate  while  those  in  Arizona  were 
mostly  from  other  States  coming  to  work 
in  the  cotton  harvest. 

Farm  Placements  Decline  Seasonally 


Reflecting  the  decline  in  seasonal 
farm  operations,  the  number  of  placements 
made  for  farm  jobs  by  public  employment 
offices  dropped  46.3  percent  from  October 
to  793,400  in  November.  Compared  with 
a  year  ago,  however,  farm  placements 
were  up  7  percent.  Included  in  the  total 
were  547,500  pool-type  placements,  that 
is,  placements  of  job  applicants  gathered 
at  an  established  assembly  point  for  re¬ 
ferral  to  a  single  day’s  work,  and  13,900 
placements  made  by  volunteer  farm 
placement  representatives. 

Only  four  States  and  Puerto  Rico  had 
more  farm  placements  in  November  than 
in  October.  Florida  showed  the  largest 
increase,  due  chiefly  to  the  peak  of  bean 
harvesting  activity  in  the  Belle  Glade 
area  and  heightened  demand  for  workers 
to  harvest  the  citrus  crop. 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1947  TO  DATE 


IN  MILLIONS  TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE,  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MILLIONS 


LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 

Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

November  and  December  1955,  and  December  1954 

Net  Change 

Employment  Status 

Dec.  4-10 
1955 

Nov.  6-12 
1955 

Dec .  5-11 
1954 

Nov.  -  Dec . 

1955 

Dec.  1954- 
Dec.  1955 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Agricultural 

Nonag  ricultural 
Unemployed 

66,592,000 

64,165,000 

5,884,000 

58,281,000 

2,427,000 

67,206,000 

64,807,000 

6,920,000 

57,887,000 

2,398,000 

63,526,000 

60,688,000 

5,325,000 

55,363,000 

2,838,000 

-  614,000 

-  642,000 

- 1 ,036,000 
+  394,000 

+  29,000 

+3,066,000 
+3,477,000 
+  559,000 

+2,918,000 
-  411,000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

48,457,000 

47,701,000 

49,952,000 

+  756,000 

-1,495,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  index 
(1947-1949=100) 

102 

103 

119 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 
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I  ndiecdoto 


CHANGES  NOVEMBER  TO  DECEMBER 
(in  m i 1 1 i ons ) 


3/4 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  ending  10th 
of  the  month. 
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THE  CIVILIAN  labor  force  declined  seasonally  from 
November  by  about  600,000  persons  to  an  estimated 
66.6  million  in  December,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Mainly  responsible  for  the  decline  was 
the  sharp  seasonal  drop,  estimated  at  more  than  1 
million,  in  agricultural  employment  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  workers.  Despite  the  over -the -month 
drop,  the  civilian  labor  force  in  December  was  3.1 
million  above  the  level  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

While  total  civilian  employment  dropped  600,000  in 
December  to  64.2  million,  it  was  still  2.5  million 
above  the  previous  high  for  the  month.  The  drop  re¬ 
flected  seasonal  reductions  in  farming  and  construc¬ 
tion  which  more  than  offset  the  usual  pre-Christmas 
gains  in  retail  trade  and  post  office  employment.  De¬ 
cember  1955  employment  was  3.5  million  above  the 
year-ago  figure  and  the  ninth  consecutive  time  a  new 
peak  was  reached  for  the  month.  Nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment  of  52.3  million  persons  in  December  set  a  new 
all-time  record,  and  showed  a  gain  of  about  400,000 
from  November. 

Total  unemployment  at  2.4  million  in  December  was 
virtually  unchanged  from  November  despite  the  de¬ 
cline  in  total  employment.  Following  the  usual  sea¬ 
sonal  pattern,  many  workers  who  had  been  employed 
in  farm  jobs  left  the  work  force  for  the  slack  season. 

State  insured  unemployment  for  the  December  sample 
week  showed  a  seasonal  increase  of  216,000,  or  26.5 
percent,  over  the  corresponding  week  in  November. 
Continued  unemployment  in  nondurable  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  apparel  and  food  and  in  outdoor  activ¬ 
ities  affected  by  adverse  weather  conditions  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  increase.  However,  at 
1,029,232,  the  total  was  35  percent  below  the  compar¬ 
able  week  in  December  1954.  Insured  unemployment 
was  2.9  percent  of  covered  employment  in  December 
compared  with  2.3  percent  in  November  and  4.4  per¬ 
cent  in  December  1954.  Washington,  with  7.7  percent, 
had  the  highest  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for  the 
second  month. 
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STATE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

average  week  each  month 
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Source:  Department  of  Labor 
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MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 

wage  and  salary  workers 


DURABLE  GOODS 


NON  DURABLE  GOODS 


Source:  Department  ol  Labor 
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THE  NATION’S  economy  advanced  into 
1956  from  a  record-breaking  base  of 
overall  production,  purchasing  power, 
and  employment.  As  1955  ended,  nearly 
all  major  measures  of  economic  conditions 

were  still  rising,  after  allowance  for  sea¬ 
sonal  changes,  following  more  than  a  year 

of  almost  uninterrupted  increases. 

Outside  of  agriculture,  the  exceptions  were 
limited  to  automobile  production  and  pri¬ 
vate  residential  construction,  but  the  down¬ 
trends  in  these  activities  were  not  sharp 
enough  to  contain  overall  economic  expan¬ 
sion.  The  annual  rates  of  gross  national 
product  and  personal  consumption  expend¬ 
itures  appeared  certain  to  have  hit  new 
peaks  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955,  and  the 
evidence  was  already  in  the  record  for 
employment. 

With  a  net  gain  of  3.5  million  over  the 
year,  total  employment  reached  a  new  all- 
time  high  for  the  month  in  December  1955. 
The  average  for  the  fourth  quarter  was 
also  the  highest  ever  recorded  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  and  exceeded  the  corresponding  1954 
figure  by  3.2  million.  The  over-the-year 
gain  in  employment  outdistanced  labor 
force  growth  enough  to  reduce  unemploy¬ 
ment  by  one -half  million. 

From  November  to  December  1955,  the 
labor  force  decreased  seasonally  by  0.6 
million  persons  to  66.6  million,  while  to¬ 
tal  employment  dropped  by  the  same 
amount  to  64.2  million.  Labor  force  with¬ 
drawals  accompanied  a  reduction  of  1  mil¬ 
lion  in  agricultural  employment  and 
smaller  layoffs  in  construction,  lumbering, 
food,  and  other  seasonal  nonagricultural 
activities.  Pre-Christmas  gains  in  retail 
trade  and  post  office  employment  and  some 
nonseasonal  gains  more  than  offset  sea¬ 
sonal  losses  in  nonagricultural  activities 
with  a  resultant  increase  of  0.4  million  in 
nonagricultural  employmentto  58.3  million, 
the  highest  figure  ever  recorded  for  any 
Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


INDEX 
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month  and  2.9  million  above  December 
1954.  Total  unemployment  remained  un¬ 
changed  from  November  to  December. 
Withdrawals  from  the  labor  force  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  new  entrants  to  the 
extent  that  the  net  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  labor  force  was  about  equal  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  decrease. 

State  insured  unemployment  continued  to 
rise  seasonally  in  December  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  effects  of  spreading  adverse 
weather  conditions  on  construction,  lum¬ 
bering,  and  other  outdoor  activities.  Also 
contributing  to  the  rise  were  slack  seasons 
in  the  food,  tobacco,  shoe,  and  apparel  in¬ 
dustries.  Average  weekly  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  was  1,123,100  in  December,  com¬ 
pared  with  843,000  in  November. 

Gross  national  product  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  reached  the  record  figure  of  $391.5 
billion,  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate.  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
are  not  yet  available  for  the  fourth  quarter 
but  unofficial  estimates  place  the  total  at 
close  to  $398  billion,  compared  with 
$367.1  billion  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 

1954.  More  than  half  of  the  $32.7  billion 
increase  in  the  adjusted  annual  rate  be¬ 
tween  the  third  quarters  of  1954  and  1955 
was  accounted  for  by  increased  personal 
consumption  expenditures. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures,  at 
the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$256.0  billion  for  the  third  quarter  of 

1955,  exceeded  the  second  quarter  by  $5.5 
billion  to  establish  a  new  high  for  the 
period.  Durable  goods  accounted  for  the 
largest  share  of  the  gains  from  the  second 
quarter . 

Industrial  production  advanced  in  No¬ 
vember  to  a  record  144  percent  of  the 
1947-49  average,  according  to  the  season¬ 
ally  adjusted  index  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Board.  The  advance  reflected  gains  in  production  of  both  durable  and  nondur¬ 
able  goods  and  output  of  minerals  over  the  previous  month.  Among  durable 
goods  industries,  primary  metals  production  was  at  record  levels  while  fab¬ 
ricated  metals,  reflecting  a  work  stoppage  at  the  plants  of  a  major  producer 
of  electrical  equipment,  held  at  the  October  level.  Production  of  nondurable 
goods,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  variations,  was  at  a  new  record  rate 
paced  by  gains  in  textile,  apparel,  rubber,  and  paper  products  industries. 

Sales  of  manufacturers  showed  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  drop  from  October 
to  November.  Seasonally  adjusted,  the  $27.3  billion  November  sales  were 
about  3  percent  above  October,  and  $3.5  billion  higher  than  November  1954. 

The  gains  from  October  were  largely  in  the  durable  goods  group. 

Inventories  showed  a  rise  of  $  350  million  from  October,  after  adjustment  for 
seasonal  changes,  with  gains  confined  to  durable  goods.  The  book  value  of  No¬ 
vember  inventories,  at  $45.3  billion,  was  $2.5  billion  higher  than  November 
1954.  However,  inventories  were  smaller  in  relation  to  sales  in  November  1955 
than  in  either  the  preceding  month  or  in  November  1954.  New  orders  placed 
with  manufacturers,  seasonally  adjusted,  also  rose  from  October.  The  $27.6 
billion  in  new  orders  in  November  was  $5  billion  higher  than  last  year.  With 
new  business  outrunning  sales,  the  volume  of  unfilled  orders  continued  to  rise. 

Steel  production  rose  during  December  even  though  mills  operated  at  only 
98.4  percent  of  capacity  compared  with  99.2  percent  inJNTovember .  The  small 
reduction  in  rate  resulted  from  Christmas  holidays.  In  spite  of  the  slightly 
lower  level  of  operations,  the  December  production  of  10.5  million  tons  was 
somewhat  higher  than  November  because  of  the  longer  working  month.  De¬ 
cember  1954  steel  production  was  8.3  million  tons,  with  operations  at  78.6  per¬ 
cent  of  capacity.  For  the  year  1955,  production  of  117.0  million  tons  while  the 
industry  operated  at  an  average  93  percent  of  capacity  compares  with  the  1954 
total  88.3  million  tons  operating  at  an  average  rate  of  71  percent.  Mill  capacity 
as  well  as  steel  production  have  increased.  The  rated  capacity  of  125.8  million 
tons  exceeded  that  for  1954  by  1.5  million  tons;  capacity  for  1956  is  128.3  million. 

Automobile  production  dropped  from  746,000  units  in  November  to  683,000  in 
December,  according  to  Wards  Automotive  Reports.  In  spite  of  the  reduction, 
which  was  in  part  seasonal,  production  was  high  by  the  standards  of  other  years, 
and  was  more  than  40,000  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Production  for  the  year 
amounted  to  7,943,000  cars,  somewhat  short  of  the  anticipated  8,000,000  but 
more  than  1.2  million  higher  than  the  previous  record  set  in  1950.  Dealers’ 
stocks  of  unsold  cars  continued  to  increase.  There  were  632,000  cars  in  in¬ 
ventory  on  December  1  compared  with  482,000  at  the  beginning  of  November  and 
203,000  on  December  1,  1954. 

Factory  employment  showed  a  decline  of  90,000,  or  0.5  percent,  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  to  17.0  million  workers  in  December  1955.  The  number  of  workers 
in  durable  goods  manufacturing  edged  down  12,000  to  9.9  million  with  employment 
decreases  in  lumber  and  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  offsetting  sizable  gains 
in  primary  metals  and  transportation  equipment.  Payrolls  in  nondurable  goods 
industries  declined,  dropping  by  79,000  workers  to  7.1  million,  as  a  result  of  a 
sharp  cut  in  food  and  kindred  products  and  completion  of  Christmas  orders  in 
other  industries.  Manufacturing  employment,  with  a  rise  of  nearly  0.9  million 
workers,  was  a  leading  factor  in  the  increase  in  total  employment  over  the  year. 
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The  average  factory  workweek  rose  two-tenths  of  an  hour  to  41.4  hours  in  De- 
cember,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Most  of  the  gain  was 
attributable  to  the  rise  of  four-tenths  of  an  hour  in  nondurable  goods  industries, 
with  the  greatest  increase  in  leather  and  leather  products  where  the  workweek 
was  lengthened  by  2  hours. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  factory  production  workers  continued  to  rise  in 
December,  reaching  a  record  high  of  $  79.90 --an  increase  of  38  cents  over  No¬ 
vember  and  $5.78  over  December  a  year  ago.  Greatest  gains  over  November 
were  registered  in  printing,  $3.08;  leather,  $2.50;  and  machinery,  $2.36. 

Factory  hiring  declined,  following  a  seasonal  pattern,  as  the  hiring  rate 
dropped  from  41  per  thousand  in  October  to  33  per  thousand  in  November. 

The  decline,  following  annual  fall  production  peaks,  took  place  in  most  in¬ 
dustries,  with  furniture,  electrical  machinery,  and  petroleum  experiencing 
les s -than  - seasonal  drops.  Factory  layoffs  remained  almost  unchanged  from 
the  previous  month  as  contra- seasonal  decreases  in  food,  furniture,  tobacco, 
and  apparel  offset  large  increases  in  fabricated  metals  and  textiles.  Factory 
quits  at  15  per  thousand  in  November  were  down  by  3  per  thousand  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  a  rate  slightly  lower  than  the  post-war  monthly  average. 

New  construction  expenditures  dropped  11  percent  from  $3.  6  billion  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  $3.  2  billion  in  December.  Greater-than-usual  decreases  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  commercial  building,  sewer  and  water  construction,  and  all  public 
nonresidential  building  except  school  construction.  Military  facilities,  high¬ 
ways,  and  conservation  and  development  work  were  down  seasonally  by  a 
smaller  amount  than  usual. 

Annual  new  construction  expenditures  reached  a  record  high  for  the  ninth  suc¬ 
cessive  year,  rising  12  percent  above  the  figure  for  the  previous  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  Commerce- BLS  estimates.  Private  construction,  up  17 
percent,  accounted  for  most  of  the  advance.  Residential  construction,  ac¬ 
counting  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  dollar  rise,  set  a  new  annual  record,  while 
a  gain  in  industrial  building  reversed  a  2-year  downward  movement. 

Housing  starts  in  November  declined  more  than  seasonally  to  90,  000  nonfarm 
units--17,  000  below  October  and  13,  600  less  than  November  1954,  according 
to  the  BLS.  This  brought  the  number  of  nonfarm  dwelling  units  started  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1955  to  over  1,  250,  000. 

Consumer  prices  rose  by  0.1  percent  in  November  to  115.  0  percent  of  the  1947- 
49  average,  according  to  the  BLS  consumer  price  index.  This  represented  a 
rise  of  0.  3  percent  over  November  1954  but  was  0.  3  percent  below  the  record 
high  of  October  1953.  Influencing  the  upward  trend  were  sizable  increases  in 
transportation,  attributable  to  price  increases  for  1956  model  cars,  and  in 
medical  care,  which  reflected  higher  group  hospitalization  insurance  rates 
and  a  continuation  of  the  rise  in  professional  fees.  Housing,  apparel,  per¬ 
sonal  care,  and  reading  and  recreation  costs  were  slightly  higher.  Largely 
offsetting  these  increases  was  the  decline  of  0.9  percent  in  food,  which 
brought  the  retail  food  price  index  to  109.8--its  lowest  point  in  almost  5 
year  s . 
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P*ieliminan4f,  ^bata : 

Insured  Unemployment 
Shows  Usual  December  Upswing 


BOTH  new  and  continuing  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  workers  covered  by  State 
unemployment  insurance  laws  showed 
a  further  seasonal  increase  between  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  During  the  3 
weeks  ending  December  24,  insured  un¬ 
employment  averaged  1,  070,100  per  week-- 
23.  9  percent  above  the  November  average. 
While  this  rise  was  much  sharper  than 
occurred  last  year,  it  was  in  line  with  the 
November-December  increases  of  most 
other  postwar  years.  At  the  same  time, 
new  unemployment  this  December,  as 
represented  by  initial  claims,  rose  by 
30.  3  percent  to  a  weekly  average  of 
272,  800.  Despite  these  seasonal  in¬ 
creases,  both  insured  unemployment  and 
initial  claims  are  well  below  year-ago 
levels,  by  approximately  600,  000  and 
50,  000,  respectively. 


Weekly  data  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember  1955  and  1954  are  shown  in  the 
table  below. 

All  but  three  States  reported  a  rise 
in  insured  unemployment  between  early 
November  and  early  December.  As  in 
previous  years,  the  sharpest  increases 
occurred  among  the  States  in  the  western 
half  of  the  Nation.  The  volume  more  than 
doubled  in  five  Western  States,  including 
the  Dakotas  where  the  increases  amounted 
to  more  than  200  percent.  Among  the 
major  industrial  States,  the  largest  rela¬ 
tive  increases  over  the  period  (more  than 
one-third)  occurred  in  California,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Indiana. 

The  rise  in  claims  activities  between 
November  and  December  was  attributable, 


Initial 

claims 

Insured 

unempl  oyment 

Week  ended 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

November  5 . 

193, 300 

266,400 

791, 900 

1, 389, 600 

12 . 

186, 400 

247, 100 

813,400 

1,490, 100 

19 . 

230, 200 

288, 700 

826, 200 

1,412, 700 

26 . 

206, 200 

241, 900 

931, 700 

1, 515, 700 

December  3 . 

238, 800 

301, 700 

990, 500 

1, 576, 500 

10 . 

256, 000 

312, 400 

1, 029, 200 

1, 582, 500 

17 . 

240, 400 

301, 700 

1, 068, 600 

1, 605, 300 

24 . 

280, 100 

303, 500 

1, 144, 500 

1, 684, 000 

31 . 

328, 300 

388, 800 

1, 303, 000 

1, 846, 600 

Weekly  averages 

November . 

209, 300 

264, 700 

863, 400 

1,463, 300 

December . 

272,  800 

323, 400 

1, 070, 100 

1, 666, 200 

January  1956 
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for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  seasonal 
factors  which  accounted  for  the  rise  in  the 
preceding  month.  Curtailments  in  lum¬ 
bering,  construction,  and  other  outdoor 
activities  became  more  widespread  as 
adverse  weather  conditions  affected  more 
areas.  The  food,  tobacco,  shoe,  and 
apparel  industries  entered  into  or  contin¬ 
ued  their  slack  seasons.  Reductions  in 
employment  in  textile  and  fabricated 
metal  plants  and  the  secondary  effects  of 
a  dispute  in  the  electrical  machinery  in¬ 
dustry  also  contributed  to  the  loads  in 
several  States.  Widespread  shutdowns  for 


inventory  taking  occurred  during  the  last 
week  of  the  month. 

During  the  week  ended  December  10, 
1955,  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
was  2.  9  percent  as  against  2.  3  percent  in 
the  comparable  week  in  November  and  4.4 
percent  a  year  earlier.  The  highest  rates 
were  reported  in  the  States  comprising  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region- - Washington 
(7.7  percent),  Oregon  (6.8  percent),  and 
Idaho  (6.4  percent)- -and  largely  reflected 
the  adverse  weather  conditions  which  ham¬ 
pered  outdoor  work,  particularly  lumbering. 


TOTAL  AND  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT* 

(INSURED  SERIES  INCLUDE  PARTIAL  AND  PART-TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT) 


Millions 


Millions 
5 


0 


‘WEEK  INCLUDING  8TM  THROUGH  JUNE  1955,  THEREAFTER  WEEK  INCLUDING  I2TH. 
OECEMBER  1955  DATA  WEEK  ENDING  lOTH 
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Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 
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NASHUA- 

(lecauesuf,  gau&.  (leewtfilo-ymeHt  Pattebni 


By  William  J .  Roy 

Supervisor  of  Economic  Analysis  and  Reporting 
New  Hampshire  Division  of  Employment  Security 


The  following  article  on  the  labor  market  experi¬ 
ence  of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire  tells  a  2-fold  story. 
First,  it  gives  an  unusual  example  of  the  recovery  of 
an  area  which  gradually  lost  nearly  all  of  its  major 
industry  between  1948  and  1952,  but  has  since  almost 
regained  earlier  employment  levels  through  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  new  and  different  industries.  Second,  it 
details  some  aspects  of  the  labor  market  experience 
in  1952  of  textile  workers  laid  off  in  1951.  The  data 
for  both  phases  of  the  story  are  based  primarily  on 
records  of  the  New  Hampshire  Division  of  Employment 
Security,  including  reports  of  employment  and  wages 
of  workers  covered  by  the  State  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  law  and  records  of  benefit  claims  and  job  appli¬ 
cations  filed  at  the  agency’s  Nashua  local  office. 


THE  city  of  Nashua  is  an  old  industri¬ 
al  community  located  in  the  south 
central  part  of  New  Hampshire  on 
the  Merrimack  River  just  north  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  first  textile  mills  were 
built  in  1825.  This  city  with  a  population 
of  about  35,000  persons  in  1950  had  a 
comparatively  large  labor  force  (15,600) 
at  that  time,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing. 

Textiles,  the  largest  industry  in 
Nashua  and  in  New  Hampshire  in  1947, 
had  experienced  an  unusually  long  period 
of  high  production  and  employment  during 
World  War  II  and  the  first  few  post-war 
years.  The  largest  employer  in  the  city, 
and  also  in  the  State,  was  the  Nashua 
Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of 
sheets  and  blankets,  which  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  recently  by  Textron  Incorporated. 
The  Nashua  mills  employed  over  4,000 
workers  in  1947,  nearly  50  percent  of 
whom  were  female*  They  comprised 
several  factories  in  one  section  of  the 
city- -including  the  Nashua  mill,  the 
bleachery,  and  warehouses--and  a  newer 
Jackson  Mill  in  another  section. 


Table  1  shows  that  4,400  textile  work¬ 
ers  were  employed  in  the  city  of  Nashua 
in  March  1947.  By  1952,  there  were  fewer 
than  1,000  and  in  1955  only  about  500.  The 
somewhat  gradual  nature  of  the  employment 
decline  was  fortunate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  allowing  time  for  the  community  to 
obtain  new  industries  and  to  extend  exist¬ 
ing  operations.  However,  gains  in  other 
industries  did  not  keep  up  with  textile 
losses  during  the  entire  period. 

The  lowest  March  level  for  all  manu¬ 
facturing  was  reached  in  1950  when  total 
employment  was  2,000  below  the  1947  fig¬ 
ure.  The  drop  of  2,300  in  textile  mills 
was  only  slightly  offset  by  other  industries’ 
increases  to  early  1950,  when  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  was  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  1949-50  recession.  By  1952, 
however,  marked  gains  in  other  industries, 
especially  in  durable  goods  lines,  more 
than  offset  another  decline  of  about  1,100 
in  textiles  and  raised  total  covered  fac¬ 
tory  employment  to  within  about  800  of  the 
1947  high.  Further  gains  since  1952  lifted 
the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  to 
10,100  in  March  1955,  compared  with 
10,700  in  March  1947. 

For  the  entire  period  from  1947  to 
1955,  the  lowest  weekly  average  of  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  (continued  claimants) 
recorded  by  the  Nashua  local  employment 
office  was  about  500  in  1947.  Following 
the  shutdown  of  the  Nashua  Mill,  the 
weekly  average  rose  to  1,700  in  1949--the 
peak  level  for  any  year  in  the  period.  The 
next  highest  average  occurred  in  1952, 
following  additional  textile  mill  layoffs, 
when  the  total  reached  1,400.  Improve- 
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Table  1. 

Manufacturing  Employment,  by  Industry 
City  of  Nashua 
March  1947-1955 


Industry 

1947 

1948 

1950 

1952 

1954 

1955 

Total  manufacturing 

10,709 

9,836 

8,708 

9,870 

9,994 

10,118 

Durable  goods 

2,427 

2,537 

2,803 

4,501 

4 ,664 

4,789 

Wood  products  &  furniture 

613 

609 

580 

777 

710 

799 

Primary  &  fabricated  metals 

389 

380 

329 

325 

390 

394 

Machinery  (exc.  elec.) 

Stone  &  clay,  elec.  mach. 

878 

970 

922 

1,224 

1,453 

1,250 

&  misc. 

547 

578 

972 

2,175 

2,111 

2,346 

Nondurable  goods 

8,282 

7,299 

5,905 

5,369 

5,330 

5,329 

Textile  mill  products 

4,388 

3,477 

2,094 

920 

739 

513 

Shoes  &  rubber  shoe  findings 
Food,  apparel,  paper, 

2,545 

2,500 

2,425 

2,660 

2,770 

2,902 

printing,  &  chemicals 

1,349 

1,322 

1,386 

1,789 

1,821 

1,914 

Table  2. 

Additions  and  Losses  of  Manufacturing  Establishments, 
Showing  Their  Employment  and  Payroll,  by  Industry 

City  of  Nashua 
1947-1954 


Additions 

Losses 

Industry 

Number  of 

Annual 

payroll 

Number  of 

Annual 

F  irms 

J  obs 

Firms 

Jobs 

payroll 

Total  manufacturing 

52 

4,355 

$  1  1,071,500 

18 

4,660 

$  12,694,900 

Durable  goods 

26 

2,405 

6,036,400 

7 

144 

339,700 

Wood  prod.  furn. 

9 

193 

450,000 

3 

61 

94,400 

Primary  &  fab.  metals 

5 

51 

133,400 

1 

51 

132,500 

Machinery  (exc.  elec.) 

7 

129 

492,600 

3 

32 

112,800 

Electrical  mach.  &  misc. 

5 

2,032 

4,960,400 

0 

—  — 

“*  — 

Nondurable  goods 

26 

1,950 

5,035,100 

1 1 

4,516 

12,355,200 

Textile  mill  products 

6 

510 

1,371,300 

6 

4,427 

12,270,300 

Apparel 

3 

90 

194,300 

0 

-- 

-- 

Leather  &  leather  products 

8 

648 

1,469,100 

2 

48 

32,200 

Paper  &  printing 

5 

645 

1,911,300 

1 

6 

16,900 

Food  chemical 

4 

57 

89,100 

2 

35 

35,800 
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Aerial  view  of  the  former  Nashua  (textile )  Mills  properties  which  have  been  leased 
and  sold  to  new  industries . 


merits  since  then  brought  the  average  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1955  down  to  about 
800,  when  the  volume  was  within  100  of 
the  1947  low  during  the  month  of  November 
1955. 

Table  2  indicates  that  between  1947 
and  1954,  52  new  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  began  operations  in  the  city  while 
18  closed  down.  The  table  also  shows  the 
number  of  jobs  and  annual  payrolls  of 
these  establishments.  (Net  employment 
changes  based  on  this  table  will  not,  of 
course,  balance  with  those  based  on 
Table  1,  at  least  partly  because  Table  2 
omits  firms  which  were  in  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period  from  1947  through 
1954.)  All  but  about  250  of  the  4,700  jobs 
lost  through  establishment  shutdowns  were 
in  textile  mills.  Gains  by  new  establish¬ 
ments,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  by  industry. 

Durable  goods  plants  provided  some 
2,400  (including  over  2,000  in  electrical 
machinery  and  miscellaneous)  of  the  4,350 


jobs  at  new  establishments,  but  nondurable 
goods  manufacturers  also  provided  1,950. 
This  latter  segment  included  nearly  650 
jobs  each  in  leather  and  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  and  500  in  new  textile  companies. 

Even  though  many  of  the  laid-off  textile 
workers  were  in  older  age  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  some  approaching  retirement,  the 
marked  activity  in  the  city’s  industrial 
composition  during  this  8-year  period 
tends  to  demonstrate  the  versatility  of 
the  area’s  labor  force  in  general. 

*  *  * 

The  single  largest  job  loss  in  this 
period  involved  the  Nashua  Mill,  the  old¬ 
est  textile  factory  in  the  area,  which 
closed  at  the  end  of  1948  after  a  gradual 
employment  decline  over  a  period  of  about 
2  years.  This  mill  had  employed  some 
2,500  workers.  The  remainder  of  this 
article  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  next  largest  job  loss  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  community.  This  occurred 
with  the  closing  of  the  Jackson  Mill  when 
some  1,500  workers  were  laid  off  in  1951. 
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Table  3. 

Labor  Market  Status  in  1952  of 
Jackson  Mill  Workers  Laid  Off  in  1951; 
Employed  Workers  Classified  by  Industry 


Labor  Market 

Status  in  1952  Number 

Percent 

Total  in  study 

1,309 

100.0 

Male 

550 

42.0 

F  emale 

759 

58.0 

1.  No  UI  covered  job 

376  Z- 

obtained  during  1952 

28.7 

Male 

148 

39.4 

Female 

228 

60.6 

2.  Employed  in  UI 

c 

overed  industries 

915 

69.9 

Manufacturing 

773 

59.1 

Durable  goods 

358 

27.3 

Wood  prods.  &  furn. 

57 

4.4 

Primary  &  fab.  metals 

15 

1.1 

Machinery  (exc.  elec.) 

41 

3.1 

Electrical  &  misc. 

245 

18.7 

Nondurable  goods 

415 

31.8 

Textile  mill  products 

193 

14.7 

Apparel 

39 

3.0 

Leather  &  lea.  prods. 

122 

9.3 

Paper  &  printing 

47 

3.6 

Food  &  chemical 

14 

1.2 

Nonmanufacturing 

142 

10.8 

Construction 

40 

3.1 

Trans.,  comm.,  utilities 

11 

0.8 

Wholesale  &  retail  trade 

53 

4.0 

Finance,  ins.  &  real  estate 

8 

0.6 

Business  services 

22 

1.7 

Government 

6 

0.4 

Private  household 

1 

0.1 

Military  service 

1 

0.1 

3/ 

3.  Not  classified  — 

18 

1.4 

l/  Between  150  and  200  workers 

who  were 

employed  at 

the  Jackson  Mill  at  the  beginning  of  1951  were  not 
included. 

2/lncludes  some  persons  who  obtained  noncovered 
employment  or  withdrew  from  the  labor  force. 

3/ Lived  elsewhere,  died,  or  otherwise  not  in  local 
labor  force  in  1952. 


Employment  at  this  mill  was  curtailed 
slowly  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and 
then  speeded  up  as  the  year-end  approach¬ 
ed.  At  the  time  of  the  layoffs,  there  was 
still  considerable  unemployment  of  textile 
workers  who  had  been  separated  in  earl¬ 
ier  years.  Furthermore,  there  were  few 
new  job  opportunities.  The  re-employment 
experience  of  the  1,500  Jackson  Mill  work¬ 
ers  laid  off  is  particularly  significant  in 
view  of  these  labor  demand  and  supply 
conditions. 

The  experience  of  1,300  of  these 
workers  in  1952  is  indicated,  by  industry*, 
in  Table  3.  (Specific  re-employment  data 
for  the  remaining  200  were  not  available. 
However,  it  was  determined  that  none  in 
this  group  of  200  filed  claims  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  in  the  2  benefit  years 
following  the  layoff.  Some  of  them  lived  in 
and  secured  employment  in  Massachusetts, 
some  retired  or  otherwise  left  the  labor 
force,  and  some  were  re-employed  local¬ 
ly  without  ever  being  unemployed.) 

Many  of  the  1,300  workers  in  the 
sample  for  whom  specific  data  were  avail¬ 
able  obtained  new  jobs  before  the  Jackson 
Mill  completely  closed  down,  since  it  was 
known  in  advance  approximately  when 
operations  would  terminate.  About  69  per¬ 
cent  of  the  female  and  72  percent  of  the 
male  workers  obtained  employment  before 
the  end  of  1952.  Of  the  915  men  and  women 
who  obtained  employment  in  1952  (70  per¬ 
cent  of  total  studied),  245  got  jobs  in  elec¬ 
trical  and  miscellaneous  durable  goods 
manufacturing. 

Other  former  textile  workers  found 
jobs  in  many  different  industries--shoe 
manufacturing,  wood  products,  machinery 
and  other  metal  plants,  paper,  printing, 
apparel,  construction,  trade,  and  service. 
Among  the  comparatively  large  new  plants 
which  entered  the  area  in  addition  to  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  were  those  in  the  plas¬ 
tic  toy,  greeting  card,  printing,  and  lea¬ 
ther  products  industries.  These  new  ac¬ 
tivities  provided  many  new  occupational 
opportunities  for  former  textile  workers. 
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The  Jack  son  Mill  which  employed  1,500  workers  prior  to  its  shutdown  in  2952. 


It  was  generally  much  easier  for  the 
younger  and  middle-aged  workers  to  shift 
to  new  employment  than  for  older  workers. 
There  were  more  older  workers  among 
men  than  among  women  and  re -employed 
male  workers  were  less  concentrated  in 
the  middle  and  lower  age  groups  than  were 
the  female.  The  largest  number  of  male 
workers  who  did  not  obtain  jobs  in  1952 
were  in  the  60-64  age  group;  of  the  female, 
the  largest  number  not  re-employed  were 
in  the  50-54  age  group.  It  seems  apparent 
that  more  female  than  male  workers  re¬ 
tired  from  the  labor  force  following  their 
layoff. 

The  study  also  indicated  that  men  be¬ 
came  re-employed  much  more  quickly 
than  women.  The  new  jobs  for  men  pro¬ 
vided  wages  somewhat  more  favorable 


than  those  for  women  and  accordingly  of¬ 
fered  more  incentive.  For  a  time,  there 
was  a  lack  of  attractive  jobs  for  local 
workers;  some  new  firms  required  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  begin  and  older  firms 
were  slow  to  expand  operations.  The  lack 
of  highly  skilled  male  workers  also  lim¬ 
ited  expansion  in  some  metalworking  in¬ 
dustries  . 

Outmigration  and  relief  expenditures 
due  to  the  textile  job  loss  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  significant.  Few  workers  moved 
out  of  the  area  and  comparatively  few  com¬ 
muted  to  neighboring  communities  for  em¬ 
ployment.  Some  workers  and  families  are 
now  moving  into  Nashua  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  job  opportunities  in  industries 
that  require  highly  skilled  and  professional 
workers . 
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Downtrend  in  Insured  Unemployment 
Reversed  in  November 

.  .  .  New  Unemployment  Continues  to  Rise 

.  .  .  Claimant  Exhaustions  Down  for  Eighth  Successive  Month 


ONFORMING  to  the  pattern  of  most 
1  I  previous  years,  unemployment  among 

workers  covered  by  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  laws  showed  an  upturn  in 
November.  State  insured  unemployment 
moved  up  10.1  percent  from  October  to  a 
weekly  average  of  863,400  in  November- - 
about  two-fifths  below  the  level  a  year 
ago,  and  less  than  the  November  average 
in  all  postwar  years  except  1947  and  1952. 
Although  the  weekly  trend  in  many  States 
was  obscured  by  the  effects  of  two  holi¬ 
days  (Veterans  Day  and  Thanksgiving), 
the  total  for  the  Nation  showed  a  steady 
weekly  rise  throughout  the  month. 

Initial  claims  representing  new  un¬ 
employment  showed  a  further  seasonal 
rise  in  November--up  18  percent  to 
937,  200.  The  volume  this  November, 
however,  was  approximately  250,  000 
(21.  5  percent)  below  the  1954  level. 

Curtailments  in  seasonal  industries, 
as  in  previous  years,  were  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rise  in  new  and  insured 
unemployment.  Layoffs  in  food  proc¬ 
essing  which  began  in  volume  in  October 
continued  through  November.  Extensive 
cutbacks  were  reported  in  lumbering, 
construction,  and  other  outdoor  activities 
due  to  winter  weather  (particularly  in  the 
Northwest).  The  apparel  and  shoe  indus¬ 
tries  experienced  further  employment 
reductions  as  they  entered  their  slack 
seasons  toward  the  end  of  the  month. 
Partially  offsetting  these  factors  were 
further  recalls  in  auto  plants  as  model 
changes  were  completed  and  widespread 
hiring  in  retail  trade  for  the  Christmas 
shopping  season. 
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Claimant  Exhaustions  Continue  to  Decline 


Moving  down  for  the  eighth  successive 
month,  the  number  of  claimants  exhausting 
their  benefit  rights  dropped  by  4,  200  to 
61,  800  in  November.  Some  24  States, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii  reported  reductions, 
with  the  largest  declines  occurring  in 
Pennsylvania  (3,100),  Florida  (1,900),  and 
Maryland  (500).  Except  for  the  rise  of 
1,000  in  California,  all  other  State  changes 
in  claimant  exhaustions  amounted  to  less 
than  500  between  October  and  November. 

Following  the  upward  movement  of 
insured  unemployment,  the  average  weekly 
number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  under 
State  UI  program  s  and  the  Federal  Employee 
program  edged  up.1.9  percent  in  November 
to  685,  300.  At  the  same  time,  the  amount 
of  benefits  paid  rose  by  $4.  6  million  (6.  5 
percent)  to  $74.7  million.  The  average 
check  for  total  unemployment,  however, 
edged  down  by  18  cents  in  November  to 
$25.  84  after  reaching  an  all-time  high  in 
the  preceding  month.  From  a  year  ago, 
both  the  number  of  beneficiaries  and 
amount  of  benefits  are  down  about  45  per¬ 
cent. 

Unemployment  Compensation  for 

Federal  Employees 

Initial  claims  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees  also  rose  sharply  in  November, 
up  12.  8  percent  to  12,  300.  After  showing 
a  steady  decline  since  March  1955,  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  under  the  UCFE  pro¬ 
gram  increased  by  9.  8  percent  between 
October  and  November  to  reach  a  weekly 


Unemployment  Insurance  Developments 
November  1955 

Number  %""change  from  January  -  November 

Activity  Qr  Oct.  Nov.  (in  thousands) 

_ amount _ 1955  1954  1955  1954 


Initial  claims .  937,200  /  18.1  -  21.5  10,681  14,331 

Weeks  claimed .  3,805,200  /  9.  7  -  41.3  62,257  89,919 

Insured  unemployment 

(weekly  average) .  863,400  /  10.  1  -  41.0  1,259  1,873 

Beneficiaries  (weekly 

average) .  685,300  /  1.9  -  44.0  1,122  1,639 

Benefits  paid  2/ .  $74,676,500  /  6.  5  -  43.5  $  1 ,  285,  764  $  1 ,  875,  876 

Claimant  exhaustions.  .  .  61,800  -  6.3  -  56.4  1,222  1,616 


]J  Data  for  all  items  except  insured  unemployment  include  activities  relating  to  civilian 
Federal  employees  covered  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Insured  unemployment  relates  to  State  programs  in  continental  United  States  only. 

2/ Monthly  represents  gross,  cumulative  represents  net  amount. 


average  of  20,  200.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
initial  claimants  and  approximately  8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  insured  unemployed  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  had  both  Federal  and  State  wage 
credits.  Benefits  paid  to  unemployed 
Federal  workers  increased  by  $155,  000 
in  November  to  approximately  $2  million. 

Region  and  State  Developments 

Except  for  negligible  declines  in  the 
New  England,  East  North  Central,  and 
South  Atlantic  regions,  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  showed  a  seasonal  rise  in  all  of  the 
country's  major  geographic  sections  be¬ 
tween  October  and  November.  The  vol¬ 
uble  was  up  in  all  except  seven  States. 

The  increases  were  particularly  sharp 
among  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  five  Western  States- -Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  the  Dakotas- -in¬ 
sured  unemployment  was  more  than  double 
that  for  October.  For  each  of  the  regions 
as  a  whole,  insured  unemployment  this 
November  was  below  the  level  during  the 
same  month  in  1954.  In  five  States,  how¬ 
ever- -Nebraska,  Nevada,  Montana,  and 
the  Dakotas- -the  volumes  were  up  from  3 
to  18  percent. 

A  small  November  decline  in  insured 
unemployment  in  New  England  brought  the 
unemployment  rate  (2.3  percent)  below  the 


national  average  for  the  first  time  since 
March.  Recovery  from  the  effects  of  the 
October  floods  and  hiring  in  trade  for  the 
Christmas  season  helped  reduce  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  Connecticut  by  16  percent.  Insured 
unemployment  in  Rhode  Island  declined  8 
percent  as  employment  stabilized  in  the 
textile,  rubber,  and  metal  industries,  and 
many  unemployed  jewelry  and  electrical 
machinery  workers  left  the  labor  market. 

In  Vermont,  insured  unemployment 
edged  down  slightly  despite  seasonal  cut¬ 
backs  in  construction,  service,  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  The  one-fifth  volume 
increase  in  Maine  due  to  slowdowns  in 
food  and  fish  processing  and  construction 
raised  the  rate  to  4.5  percent- -fifth  high¬ 
est  in  the  Nation.  These  factors,  as  well 
as  layoffs  in  shoes,  leather,  and  apparel, 
also  swelled  totals  in  Massachusetts. 

Insured  unemployment  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region  showed  a  7-percent  rise  in 

November,  reflecting  increases  in  each  of 
the  three  States--New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Seasonal  construction 
and  food  processing  layoffs  were  noted 
throughout  the  region.  New  York  reported 
the  sharpest  upswing  (10  percent)  due  in 
part  to  claims  from  workers  involved  in 
ordnance,  electrical  machinery,  and  tex¬ 
tile  disputes  who  have  served  their  dis- 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  programs, 
by  geographic  region  and  State,  November  1955 


November 

1955 

Percentage  o 

October 

1955 

hange  from 
November 

1954 

Average  Nov. 
unemployment 
rate  (%) 

Continental  U.  S . . . 

863,434 

+  10.1 

-  41.0 

2.4 

New  England . . . 

63,234 

7,858 

-  2.1 

+  21.8 

-  45.5 

-  28.5 

2.3 

4.5 

New  Hampshire . 

4,985 

+  .3 

-  39.5 

3*7 

1,385 

-  4.5 

-  58.8 

Massachusetts . 

29,398 

+  1.2 

•  48*3 

2*1 

Rhode  Island . 

7,049 

-  8.0 

■  41*3 

3*  w 

12,559 

-  16.3 

-  49.0 

1  e  8 

Middle  Atlantic . 

286,062 

+  7.8 

-  35.8 

3.2 

129,567 

+  10.4 

*  33  •  3 

2  •  9 

New  Jersey . . . 

51,761 

+  7.5 

-  27.4 

3.6 

Pennsylvania . 

104,734 

+  5.0 

-  41.8 

3.5 

East  North  Central..... . 

134,891 

-  7.0 

-  56.7 

1.6 

. . 

30,663 

+  17.2 

-  60.5 

1  e  3 

44,599 

-  1.0 

-  53.1 

1*8 

Indiana . . . 

15,914 

-  9.4 

-  51.1 

1.7 

Michigan . 

30,587 

-  29.6 

-  61.9 

1*8 

13,128 

+  1.8 

-  49.0 

1.7 

51,556 

+  26.4 

-  34.1 

2.1 

12,617 

+  59.6 

-  37.5 

2*1 

4,090 

+  23.5 

-  28.6 

i.i 

22,850 

+  6.9 

-  42.1 

2.7 

North  Dakota . 

1,631 

+305 . 7 

+  9.7 

3*1 

873 

+124.4 

+  11.1 

1*6 

3,024 

+  68.0 

+  17.8 

1  e  6 

6,471 

+  15.2 

-  19.2 

2.0 

South  Atlantic . 

81,911 

.5 

-  44.4 

2.0 

1,110 

-  6.2 

-  61.1 

1.0 

Maryland . . 

8,242 

+  3.4 

-  59.1 

1*3 

1  9 

District  of  Columbia.... 

2,646 

+  10.4 

•  39*9 

Virginia . 

6,953 

+  12.3 

-  41.9 

1*3 

West  Virginia........... 

8,453 

+  1.7 

•  69.1 

<-  •  i 

North  Carolina . 

18,441 

+  12.3 

-  37.0 

2  •  6 

South  Carolina . 

8,473 

+  2.0 

-  41.1 

2  #4 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

14,535 

13,058 

+  5.5 
-  26.3 

-  34.0 

-  12.3 

2*4 

2.4 

East  South  Central.. . 

63,240 

+  7.5 

-  41.5 

4.0 

19,185 

+  3.5 

-  44.2 

4.7 

Tennessee . 

25,299 

+  8.7 

-  35.2 

4.6 

11,815 

+  8.1 

-  48.9 

2*8 

Mississippi . . . 

6,941 

+  14.2 

-  39.6 

3.5 

West  South  Central . 

40,713 

+  13.0 

-  36.8 

1.6 

Arkansas . . 

8,326 

+  31.5 

-  31.0 

3.6 

8,535 

+  3.2 

-  48.8 

1.7 

7,557 

+  14.0 

-  34.4 

2*4 

16,295 

+  10.1 

-  32.4 

i.i 

10,117 

+  66.6 

-  21.7 

1.5 

2,259 

+  51.1 

■  33  •  3 

1.0 

Montana . 

2,418 

+143.5 

+  7.9 

2*3 

New  Mexioo . 

2,062 

+  25.0 

-  27.3 

1.7 

Utah . 

2,712 

+  75.2 

-  21.6 

1*9 

Wyoming . 

666 

+  73.0 

-  33.1 

i.i 

Pacific  Northwest . 

53,509 

+  88.1 

-  11.4 

5.5 

Idaho. . . 

3,543 

+180.7 

-  3.9 

3.7 

Oregon . 

17,371 

+102.8 

-  15.8 

5.5 

Washington . 

32,595 

+  75.1 

-  9.7 

5#  9 

Pacific  Southwest . 

78,202 

+  38.0 

-  34.3 

2.4 

Arizona . . 

3,359 

+  17.9 

-  19.2 

2*3 

California . 

72,517 

+  38.6 

-  35.6 

2*3 

Nevada . . 

2,326 

+  54.2 

+  3.2 

3*9 
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qualification  period.  Garment  trade 
slackening  was  felt  in  New  York  City,  up¬ 
state  New  York  centers,  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Anthracite  coal,  primary  metals, 
fabricated  metals,  and  electrical  machin¬ 
ery  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  layoffs. 

New  Jersey  noted  cutbacks  in  resort  trade. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  the  region 
edged  higher  to  3.  2  percent- -the  third 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

Contrary  to  the  upward  movement  for 
the  Nation,  insured  unemployment  in  the 
East  North  Central  region  dropped  7.  0 
percent  in  November,  largely  reflecting 
the  continued  bouyancy  in  the  automotive 
industry,  including  primary  producers  and 
subcontractors.  A  reduction  of  29.6  per¬ 
cent  in  Michigan  and  smaller  reductions  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  were  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  decline.  These  reductions 
more  than  offset  a  17-percent  increase  in 
Ohio  and  a  small  rise  in  Wisconsin. 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  (1.  6 
percent)  was  among  the  lowest  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  winter's  on¬ 
set  led  to  a  general  slackening  of  construc¬ 
tion  activities.  Food  processing  eased  off 
in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  House¬ 
hold  equipment  manufacturing  shutdowns 
added  to  Indiana's  load. 

Insured  unemployment  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region  remained  virtually  un¬ 
changed  between  October  and  November. 
Decreases  in  Florida  and  Delaware  were 
balanced  by  increases  in  the  remaining 
States.  Industries  closely  related  to 
agriculture  were  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  individual  State  changes.  The 
sharpest  increases  in  the  region  (12.  3 
percent)  occurred  in  Virginia  and  in  North 
Carolina  where  tobacco  processing  and 
construction  declined  seasonally.  Vir¬ 
ginia  also  reported  cutbacks  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  food  processing,  resorts,  and  coal 
mining.  North  Carolina  noted  reduced 
activities  in  furniture,  apparel,  and  tex¬ 
tiles.  Racing  and  hotels  neared  the  end 
of  their  seasons  in  West  Virginia.  Ex¬ 
panding  citrus  activities  helped  reduce 


insured  unemployment  in  Florida  by  about 
one-fourth. 

A  rise  in  insured  unemployment  oc¬ 
curred  in  all  States  in  the  East  South  Cen¬ 
tral  region  where  the  volume  was  up  7 
percent.  Seasonal  reductions  in  food 
processing  and  construction  activities 
were  noted  throughout  the  region.  These 
factors  and  layoffs  in  bus  body  building, 
garments,  and  furniture  caused  insured 
unemployment  in  Mississippi  to  rise  14 
percent.  Inability  of  some  manufacturers 
to  obtain  steel  caused  some  furloughs  in 
Tennessee.  Reductions  in  the  leather,  ap¬ 
parel,  and  chemicals  industries  also  added 
to  the  load  in  that  State.  Alabama’s  volume 
was  increased  by  shipbuilding  cut-backs. 

Insured  unemployment  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  up  by  88  percent  over  the 
October  level- -the  sharpest  rise  experi¬ 
enced  by  any  region.  This  upswing  brought 
the  level  to  within  11  percent  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  1954  volume,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  to  5.  5  percent- -the  highest  in  the 
country.  Unusually  heavy  snows  and  rains 
blocked  roads  and  stalled  construction, 
lumbering,  and  other  outdoor  activities. 
Food  processing  activities  tapered  off  in 
Oregon.  Oregon  and  Washington  were 
the  only  States  in  the  Nation  which  had  un¬ 
employment  rates  in  excess  of  5.0  percent. 

In  the  Pacific  Southwest  region  (Ariz¬ 
ona,  California,  and  Nevada),  insured  un¬ 
employment  rose  38  percent  between 
October  and  November.  California,  which 
accounted  for  93  percent  of  the  total,  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  regional  up¬ 
swing.  Construction  layoffs  contributed 
to  the  loads  in  California  and  Nevada.  In 
the  latter  State,  the  volume  was  up  by 
more  than  one-half.  Other  factors  in¬ 
cluded  logging,  lumbering,  and  food  proc¬ 
essing  layoffs,  and  the  effects  of  a  dispute 
in  the  sand  and  gravel  industry  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  seasonal  declines  in  Nevada  re¬ 
sort  areas.  The  regional  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  was  the  same  as  the  nation¬ 
al  average  of  2.4  percent,  reflecting  2.3 
percent  in  both  Arizona  and  California, 
and  3.  9  percent  in  Nevada. 
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VETERANS  Retain 
Labor  Market  Position 


.  .  .  Employment  at  New  November  High 

.  .  .  Nonfarm  Placements  Decline  Seasonally 

.  .  .  Claims  by  Korea  Veterans  Increase  in  November 


MALE  veterans  of  World  War  II  main¬ 
tained  their  favorable  position  in  the 
labor  market  in  November,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  1/ 
Although  both  employment  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  totals  were  unchanged  from  October, 
the  number  of  veterans  employed  repre¬ 
sented  a  new  November  high. 

Total  employment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  in  November  continued  above  the 
14-million  mark  for  the  sixth  successive 
month.  While  the  14,  082,  0G0  veterans 
employed  in  November  reflected  no  change 
from  a  month  ago,  the  volume  this  month 
represented  a  new  November  high  and  a 
gain  of  nearly  270,  000  over  the  compar¬ 
able  month  a  year  earlier.  Approximately 
98  out  of  every  100  veterans  in  the  labor 
market  had  jobs  this  November  (the  same 
proportion  as  in  October)  compared  with 
97  in  November  1954. 

Nonfarm  employment  of  veterans,  at 
13, 376, 000,  was  about  6,  000  greater  than 
in  October.  This  volume  represented  a 
27-month  high  and  a  gain  of  268,  000  over 
November  1954.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  veterans  working  on  farms,  at 
approximately  706,  000  in  November,  was 
down  5,  000  from  October  but  was  the 
same  as  in  November  a  year  ago. 


1/  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month -to -month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 


Unemployment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans,  which  had  moved  down  to 
246,  000  in  October  (the  lowest  level  thus 
far  in  1955),  was  unchanged  in  November 
but  was  almost  half  the  numb.er  during  the 
same  month  a  year  ago.  In  the  25-44  age 
group,  1.  6  percent  of  all  male  veterans  in 
the  civilian  labor  force  were  unemployed 
compared  with  2.  8  percent  of  all  male 
nonveterans . 

November  School  Enrollment 
Continues  Upward 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  in 
November  1955,  classified  by  type  of 
program  and  educational  level,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

Total . 

704, 379 

460, 874 

243, 505 

WW  II 

P.L.  346  (GI  Bill) _ 

86, 193 

41, 987 

44, 206 

P.  L.  16  (Disabled).... 

5,  137 

1, 853 

3,  284 

Post-Korea 

P.  L.  550  (New  GI  Bill) 

600, 126 

408, 893 

191, 233 

P.  L.  894  (Disabled)  .  . 

12, 923 

8,  141 

4,  782 

School  enrollment  of  WW  II  and 
Korea  veterans  continued  to  move  up¬ 
ward  in  November,  according  to  prelim¬ 
inary  data  from  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  704,400  veterans  attending 
school  under  the  provisions  of  education 
and  training  programs  at  the  end  of 
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November  represented  gains  of  89,  500 
and  80,  000  over  month-ago  and  year-ago 
volumes,  respectively. 

The  460,  900  veterans  (one-fifth  more 
than  at  the  end  of  October)  who  were 
attending  colleges  and  universities  at  the 
close  of  November  accounted  for  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  November  expan¬ 
sion.  Included  in  this  group  were  417,000 
Korea  veterans- -the  largest  monthly 
enrollment  since  the  inception  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  programs  for  Korea 
veterans.  Enrollment  of  veterans  in  other 
schools  increased  12, 100  to  243,500  in 
November,  with  Korea  veterans  account¬ 
ing  for  all  of  the  rise. 

In  addition  to  the  students  attending 
school  under  these  programs,  more  than 
61,  000  (400  more  than  in  October)  were 
receiving  on-the-job  training  at  the  end  of 
November  under  Public  Laws  346  and  550. 
All  but  500  of  these  were  Korea  veterans 
enrolled  under  the  latter  law.  Disabled 
veterans  receiving  on-the-job  training 
under  the  various  vocational  programs 
totaled  4,700  in  November- the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  in  the  past  2  months.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  (73  percent)  of  these  were  veter¬ 
ans  with  service  since  June  27,  1950. 

New  Job  Applications 
Increase  Markedly 

The  number  of  veterans  coming  into 
public  employment  offices  to  file  new  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  showed  a  somewhat 
sharper-than-usual  rise  this  November-- 
up  16.4  percent  to  155,  200.  Although  the 
October- November  increase  in  veterans' 
applications  this  year  exceeded  that  for 
the  comparable  period  a  year  ago,  the 
volume  this  month  was  about  14  percent 
less  than  in  November  1954. 

New  applications  from  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  also  rose,  but  moderately.  The 
11,  500  such  applications  filed  this  month- - 
the  largest  November  volume  since  1947- - 
represented  increases  of  4.7  percent  and 
6.4  percent,  respectively,  over  October 
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1955  and  November  1954.  Active  applica¬ 
tions  of  disabled  veterans  on  file  moved 
up  10.  9  percent  from  October  to  51,  700  at 
the  end  of  November,  and  were  some  700 
above  the  number  a  year  ago. 

Counseling  Interviews 
Show  Little  Change 

For  the  third  successive  month,  em¬ 
ployment  counseling  with  veterans  requir¬ 
ing  assistance  in  making  a  vocational 
choice  or  adjustment  showed  little  change 
in  November.  Total  interviews  edged  up 
about  1  percent  to  29,  400,  while  the 
16,  600  initial  counseling  interviews  held 
represented  a  rise  of  100  from  October. 
Both  total  and  initial  interviews  this 
November  were  down  nearly  3,  000  from  a 
year  ago.  Initial  counseling  interviews 
with  disabled  veterans  totaled  5,100  in 
November- - 200  less  than  in  October,  but 
about  500  more  than  in  November  1954. 

Nonfarm  Placements  Decline 
Seasonally  in  November 

Nonfarm  referrals  and  placements  of 
veterans  dropped  seasonally  in  November. 
Referrals  fell  7.  8  percent  to  232,  000, 
while  placements  were  down  14.6  percent 
to  129,  000.  From  a  year  ago,  however, 
nonfarm  referrals  and  placements  were 
up  16  and  23  percent,  respectively. 

Nonfarm  placements  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans,  which  had  risen  sharply  in  October 
in  connection  with  the  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week,  dropped  19 
percent  in  November  to  10,  500.  From 
November  a  year  ago,  however,  such 
placements  were  up  about  one-fifth,  and 
exceeded  the  November  level  for  each  of 
the  past  8  years  except  1950. 

Veteran  placements  declined  between 
October  and  November  in  all  industry 
groups  except  government.  Sharpest  re¬ 
ductions  amounting  to  about  one-fifth  oc¬ 
curred  in  construction  and  manufacturing 
to  18,  200  and  35,  300,  respectively.  The 
placement  loss  amounted  to  17.5  percent 
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in  the  service  group  and  about  11  percent 
in  the  public  utilities  and  service  cate¬ 
gories.  The  4,300  placements  of  veterans 
in  government  jobs  during  November  repre¬ 
sented  a  rise  of  38  percent  from  October. 

Placements  Down  in  Most 
Occupational  Groups 

Nonfarm  placements  of  veterans  were 
down  in  all  major  occupational  categories 
except  clerical  and  sales  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  volume  in  this  group  was  up 
16.  5  percent  to  11,  800.  A  placement  loss 
of  one-fifth  was  recorded  in  the  unskilled 
group,  while  declines  in  the  professional 
and  managerial,  service,  skilled,  and 
semiskilled  categories  ranged  from  6  to 
13  percent. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  November  and  changes  from  the 
previous  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  indus¬ 
try  division  and  major  occupational  divi¬ 
sion,  are  shown  on  the  following  table. 


November 

October 

All 

All 

Industry  division  Veterans 

men 

Veterans 

men 

Construction . 

14.  1 

15.  1 

15.  1 

15.9 

Manufacturing . 

27.4 

27.  1 

29.0 

28.3 

Transportation, 

c  ommunication,  and 

public  utilities.  .  .  . 

10.  1 

8.5 

9.6 

7.9 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

25.  1 

25.5 

24.0 

24.  1 

Service  . 

17.  3 

18.  9 

17.9 

19.9 

Government . 

3.3 

2.3 

2.  1 

1.6 

All  oth-r . 

2.7 

2.6 

2.3 

2.3 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

2.  1 

1.5 

2.  0 

1.4 

Clerical  and  sales. . 

9.2 

8.0 

6.7 

6.  2 

Service . 

12.  8 

15.4 

12.4 

15.2 

Skilled . 

8.5 

8.  2 

7.8 

7.4 

Semiskilled . 

14.  9 

14.0 

14.7 

13.  1 

Unskilled  and  other. 

52.5 

52.  9 

56.4 

56.7 

Initial  Claims  Under  UCV 
Program  Show  Marked  Rise 

Reversing  the  downward  movement  of 
the  preceding  2  months,  initial  claims 


under  the  program  of  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  for  Veterans  rose  by  34  percent 
to  36,  500.  At  the  same  time,  insured  un¬ 
employment  under  the  UCV  program  was 
up  7.  2  percent  to  a  weekly  average  of 
46,  300,  also  reversing  the  downward 
trend  of  the  2  preceding  months.  As  in  re-, 
cent  months,  about  one -fourth  of  the  initial 
claimants  and  nearly  one- eighth  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  under  the  UCV  program 
were  filing  to  supplement  benefits  under 
State  programs.  Benefits  paid  under  the 
UCV  program  dropped  by  about  $100,  000 
between  October  and  November  to  $4.1 
million.  This  was  approximately  $3.4 
million  less  than  the  amount  paid  in 
November  1954. 


RISING  OCCUPATIONAL  SHORTAGES 

CHARACTERIZE  1955 

(continued  from  page  12) 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  there  was  a 
monthly  average  of  866  occupations  for 
which  out-of-area  workers  were  being  re¬ 
cruited  as  compared  with  723  in  1954--a 
20  percent  increase.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  however,  there  were  935  different 
occupations  in  clearance,  38  percent  more 
than  in  January.  The  peak  for  the  year 
occurred  in  September,  when  986  occupa¬ 
tions  were  listed  on  State  inventories. 

Local  shortages  were  encountered  for 
a  greater  variety  of  skilled  occupations 
than  for  any  other  broad  occupational 
category.  Skilled  occupations  accounted, 
on  the  average,  for  36  percent  of  all  occu¬ 
pations  in  clearance.  Although  46  percent 
of  all  clearance  openings  were  concentrated 
in  professional  and  managerial  fields,  the 
number  of  occupations  represented  only 
28  percent  of  the  total. 

NOTE:  The  February  1955  issue  of  the 
LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY  carried  an  analysis  of  USES 
clearance  recruitment  from  1950  through 
1954  in  an  article  entitled  “Five  Years 
Experience  inNonlocal  Recruiting  "  (p  .14) . 
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£,  playment  Service  Activities 


lew  Work  Applications  Up  Seasonally 


.  .  .  Employment  Counseling  Activity  Continues  to  Rise 

.  .  .  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Placements  Decline 


THE  number  of  new 
work  applications 
filed  with  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  rose 
by  9  percent  between 
October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  to  655, 600.  This 
rise  conformed  to 
the  upward  movement 
in  November  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  year 
ago,  work  registrations  were  down  7  per¬ 
cent  in  November. 

Applications  from  men  rose  17.  5  per¬ 
cent  to  399,  200,  accounting  for  all  of  the 
October-November  increase  while  those 
of  women  edged  down  1.  8  percent  to 
256,400.  Work  registrations  of  men  were 
8  percent  below  a  year  ago  while  those  of 
women  were  down  about  5  percent. 


8.  7  percent  to  124, 200.  Of  these,  76, 200 
were  initial  or  first-time  interviews, 
representing  an  increase  of  10. 9  percent 
from  October.  Both  total  and  initial 
counseling  interviews  in  November  were 
somewhat  above  the  levels  during  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  Men  accounted  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  counseling  inter¬ 
views  in  November,  and  experienced  a 
slightly  smaller  gain  from  October  (8.  2 
percent)  than  women  (9.5  percent). 

Initial  counseling  interviews  with 
handicapped  workers  were  down  6.1  per¬ 
cent  from  October  when  this  activity  is 
usually  at  peak  as  a  result  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week.  The  14,  700  such  in¬ 
terviews  conducted  this  November,  how¬ 
ever,  were  more  than  one-fifth  above  the 
level  of  November  1954. 


Handicapped  job  seekers  filed  33,100 
job  applications  in  November- -virtually 
the  same  number  as  in  October  but  about 
5,000  more  than  in  November  1954.  The 
number  received  from  handicapped  men 
rose  about  700  from  October  while  those 
filed  by  handicapped  women  dropped  by 
the  same  number. 

Counseling  Interviews 

Show  Further  Gain 


The  school  testing  programs  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  further  rise  in 
counseling  interviews  in  November- -up 
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Nonfarm  Placements 
Drop  Seasonally 


Nonfarm  placements 
showed  the  usual 
marked  reduction  in 
November- -down  14.1 
percent  to  503, 800. 
Such  placements,  however,  were  still 
77,400  (18  percent)  above  the  same  month 
a  year  ago.  Placement  declines  occurred 
in  all  major  industry  groups  except  gov¬ 
ernment  where  the  number  rose  about  10 
percent.  As  in  previous  years,  construc¬ 
tion  and  manufacturing  showed  the  sharp- 


NONAGRICULTURAL  PLACEMENTS 


tmousamo* 


INDUSTRY 


1954  1955 


THOUSANDS 


OCCUPATION 


1954  1955 


TMOUSANO*  SEX 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Huraau  of  Emolovment  Security 
Offle*  of  Prefrsa  Bsvlsw  sad  Analysis 


Employment  Service  Activities 


November  1955 

January  - 
(in  thou 

November 

%  change 

from 

isands) 

Activity 

Number 

Oct. 

1955 

Nov. 

1954 

1955 

1954 

New  applications . 

Counseling  interviews  - -total  .  . 
Initial  counseling  interviews  .  . 

Individuals  given  tests . 

Placements- -total . 

TSlr>Trfa  r’m  .  ................ 

655. 600 
124, 200 

76, 200 

114. 600 
1, 297, 200 

503, 800 

/  9.  1 
/  8.7 

4  10.  9 
/  7.1 

-  37.  1 

-  14.  1 

-  6.8 
/  8.9 
/  5.3 

/  23.  2 
/  11.1 
/  18.  2 

7,  382 

1,  345 
797 

1,  128 
14, 238 

5,  621 

8,  388 

1,  136 
687 
858 
13,409 

4,  765 

TT*  a  rm  . . . .  .  • 

793, 400 

-  46.  3 

/  7.0 

8,  617 

8,  644 

est  drops  in  November- -down  about  one- 
fifth  each. 

While  November  placement  losses 
were  recorded  in  all  the  major  manu¬ 
facturing  groups,  food  processing  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
drop.  Declines  of  more  than  one-third 
also  occurred  in  the  tobacco  and  lumber 
and  wood  products  industries. 

Men  accounted  for  three-fourths  of 
the  November  decline  in  nonfarm  place¬ 
ments,  with  a  decrease  of  17. 6  percent  to 
289,  900.  Such  placements  of  women  were 
down  8.8  percent  to  214,  000.  Compared 
with  November  a  year  ago,  nonfarm  place¬ 
ments  of  men  were  up  about  one-fourth 
and  women  about  one-tenth.  Handicapped 
job  applicants  experienced  a  somewhat 
sharper  placement  decline  than  all  appli¬ 
cants,  decreasing  21.  6  percent  to  24, 900. 
Such  placements  had  shown  a  sharp  rise 
in  the  preceding  month  during  observance 
of  NEPH  Week.  Despite  the  sharp  drop 
in  November,  placements  of  handicapped 
workers  were  about  half  again  as  large  as 
in  November  1954. 

Agricultural  placement  activity  show¬ 
ed  a  sharp  seasonal  decline  in  November, 
dropping  46  percent  from  October  to 
793,400.  Of  the  total,  547,  500  were  pool- 
type  placements,  that  is,  placements  of 
job  applicants  gathered  at  an  established 
assembly  point  for  referral  to  a  single 


day's  work.  Also  included  were  13,  900 
placements  made  by  volunteer  farm  place¬ 
ment  representatives.  The  decrease  from 
October  was  due  largely  to  the  end  of 
most  cotton- picking  activities  and  to  the 
completion  of  vegetable  and  fruit  harvest¬ 
ing  operations  in  large  sections  of  the 
country.  Compared  with  November  a  year 
ago,  however,  farm  placements  this 
November  were  up  7  percent. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  November  and  changes  from  the 
previous  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  indus¬ 
try  division  and  major  occupational  divi¬ 
sion,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


%  change  from 


November 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Industry  division 

1955 

1955 

1954 

Construction . 

44, 600 

-  21.8 

/  15.5 

Manufacturing . 

134, 800 

-  20.5 

/  22.  0 

Transportation,  com- 

munication,  and 

public  utilities . 

26, 900 

-11.1 

/  43.  7 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

118, 900 

-  7.4 

/  20.4 

Service — total . . 

156, 100 

-  12.7 

/  1 L  •  0 

Domestic . 

100, 600 

-  9.4 

/  6.9 

Government  ......... 

10, 200 

/  10.2 

l  3. 5 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

8,  300 

-  8.3 

-  4.8 

Clerical  and  sales. .  .  . 

71, 500 

!  2.2 

/  20.  9 

147, 700 

-  10.2 

/  13.7 

26, 800 

-  9.3 

!  10.8 

Semiskilled . 

71, 700 

-  12.  1 

/  28.7 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

177, 900 

-  23.3 

i  19.5 
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Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  November  1955 


Industry  division 


Region  and  State 

Total 

Construction 

A\anufacturing 

Wholesale 
and  retail 
trade 

Service 

A 1  1 

Handicapped 

Women 

Short-time 

Total 

Domest ic 

other  _l/ 

Total,  53  States . 

503.81!; 

11,561 

I3l,»  833 

113,91,2 

156,077 

100,63s 

1)9,396 

21,916 

215,963 

117,663 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

8,756 

725 

3,223 

1,857 

2,1,80 

1,819 

11*7 

1)71 

612 

3,987 

1,913 

Maine . 

2,000 

503 

631 

500 

351, 

132 

9l 

6^6 

81 

Massachusetts. . . 

I7,l9l 

1, 156 

6,707 

3, 158 

5,685 

lt,232 

788 

610 

3,500 

1,697 

New  Hampshire . 

Mil 

197 

703 

251) 

177 

72 

90 

99 

516 

120 

Rhode  Island . . 

1.803 

78 

928 

1,21, 

322 

20* 

51 

105 

881 

162 

Vermont. . . . 

1,210 

199 

301 

212 

1,00 

1  1 1 

98 

11 

11)2 

300 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

9,931 

503 

3,651 

1,383 

1,097 

3,1|22 

29), 

358 

5,619 

3,  190 

New  York. . . 

67,036 

1,987 

21,,  5l*9 

8, 39l, 

29,516 

20,098 

2,590 

2,790 

12,983 

2l,05l 

Puerto  Rico . 

2,596 

527 

1,1,15 

295 

221 

11,8 

138 

36 

1,519 

ll 

Virgin  Islands . 

293 

7 

71 

10 

61, 

19 

llil 

7 

211 

93 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

816 

69 

156 

231, 

302 

236 

55 

19 

385 

103 

District  of  Columbia... 

3>6ol 

9 6 

16 

!,  163 

1,612 

1, 123 

687 

Il7 

1,765 

1,212 

Mary  1  and. . . 

6,066 

993 

1 ,6Uo 

1,176 

1,364* 

1,321 

2,506 

373 

172 

2,611 

1,153 

North  Carolina . 

12,865 

1,723 

1,,  362 

2,399 

3,700 

6ei 

599 

833 

6,177 

1,557 

1,960 

Pennsylvania . 

21,120 

1,293 

6,881, 

1),9I3 

7,016 

h>779 

981, 

I I, 917 

Virginia. . . 

6,792 

816 

1,057 

1,789 

2,623 

2,001, 

1,77 

25e 

3,068 

1,368 

’.Vest  Virginia . 

2,517 

150 

709 

777 

713 

1)12 

168 

157 

1,361 

1 15 

Region  TV: 

A I  abama . . . 

7,575 

858 

1,607 

1,881 

2,736 

1,977 

1,93 

171 

3,725 

1,736 

Florida . 

I3,5ii9 

3,1,75 

1,970 

1,596 

6,631 

6,25c 

1,877 

1,1  17 

7, 165 

5,971 

Georgia . 

10, 119 

1,361 

2,361 

1.511* 

3,356 

1,853 

1,527 

327 

3,997 

2,253 

Mississippi. . . 

6,907 

702 

I  ,66 1 

1,727 

2,279 

I/60 

1)58 

136 

3,392 

1 , 012 

South  Carolina . 

6,801 

1,226 

1,369 

1,533 

2,1,18 

1,931 

255 

271 

2,800 

1, 160 

Tennessee . 

9,153 

888 

2,UUl 

2,322 

2,801 

2,020 

701 

708 

1,096 

1,970 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . . 

U,9l7 

1,12 

1,921, 

'l,092 

i.cnli 

713 

1:35 

233 

2,290 

306 

/Michigan . . . 

17,765 

1.1*91 

5,972 

3.700 

3,908 

1.981 

2,691. 

1,295 

1,758 

1, 177 

Ohio . 

29, 880 

3,008 

8,501 

8,  136 

7,9T2 

5,522 

2,3^1 

2,820 

9,179 

13,691 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

|C,7*p 

578 

7,1,95 

1»,939 

1.033 

!.7?Q 

2,685 

1,111 

6.091 

6,988 

Indiana . 

9,159 

516 

1,078 

2,  108 

2. 113 

1 . 300 

56k 

772 

1,021 

1,921 

Minnesota . . 

8,055 

678 

2,228 

2,  132 
l,55U 

1,892 

993 

2,025 

532 

2,251 

1, 130 

Wisconsin . 

7,5*0 

388 

3,21,7 

1,572 

812 

769 

1,10 

3,007 

783 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . . 

6,211 

602 

1,31,6 

2,010 

1,569 

893 

681 

513 

2,086 

2,237 

Kansas. . . . . 

6,587 

1,271. 

683 

1,61,9 

2,060 

1,301 

916 

291 

2,  Il5 

2, 381 

Missouri . . . 

7,668 

356 

2,371 

2,029 

2,117 

1,339 

789 

351 

3,111 

1,961 

Nebraska. . . . . . 

5,133 

800 

8 66 

1,695 

961 

1)70 

81 1 

375 

1,093 

1,260 

North  Dakota . . 

1.663 

279 

82 

1,81 

571 

386 

2l7 

lo 

199 

733 

South  Dakota . . 

1 , 22+0 

262 

130 

365 

330 

20l) 

153 

38 

307 

576 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas.  . . 

6,778 

989 

1,31*5 

1,622 

2,252 

1,1)59 

570 

llC' 

2,663 

2,  131 

Louisiana . 

7,989 

1, 16l 

970 

2,113 

2,575 

1,651 

8l0 

175 

2,820 

2,835 

Ok  lahoma. . 

12,858 

1,688 

1,217 

It,  5 19 

3,509 

2,332 

l,°25 

£5h 

3,155 

7,375 

Texas . 

16, 9t  5 

lt.982 

7,750 

11,196 

11,908 

9,719 

1,809 

2,  103 

18,571 

11,931 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . . 

6,133 

5li0 

675 

l,76l 

l,6ll 

70l* 

1,537 

223 

1,357 

2,  oil 

Montana . . . 

2,61,0 

1*12 

311, 

779 

162 

291 

673 

131 

197 

707 

New  Mexico . 

3,068 

382 

I65 

95? 

1,132 

hl6 

690 

530 

36' 

1,081 

969 

Of,  7 

Utah . 

2,956 

1,59 

201 

1, 126 

162 

531 

56 

5lo 

Wyoming . 

1,1,59 

285 

161 

375 

317 

172 

321 

25 

287 

h?l 

Region  X: 

1,912 

31,6 

Arizona . . . 

609 

1,1,80 

1,759 

892 

718 

21* 

1,750 

1,520 

Ca  lifornia . . 

39,210 

1,797 

11,071 

10,1,83 

10,1,61, 

5,526 

5,395 

1,570 

15,863 

7,601 

Hawaii . . . 

797 

317 

57- 

196 

111 

63 

83 

13 

253 

16 

Nevada . ..••• 

1,625 

76 

31, 

1*51 

768 

I1O8 

316 

25 

700 

531 

Region  XI: 

756 

91, 

Alaska....  . . . 

1 18 

66 

202 

Q], 

276 

12 

327 

53 

Idaho . ••••  • 

2,650 

203 

525 

81,6 

651, 

335 

122 

101 

683 

738 

Oregon . 

It, 561 

2ll 

970 

1,256 

1,51.7 

1,055 

511, 

330 

1,380 

1,531 

Washington. . . 

6,293 

267 

1,217 

1,81,3 

1.735 

8?7 

1,231 

298 

2,006 

2,  a’, 5 

J /  Includes  forestry  and  fishing;  mining;  transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities; 
not  elsewhere  classified. 


finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  gov*  nrnent;  and  establishments 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  November  1955 


Initial  claims  received 

Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 
by  continued  claims 

New 

applications  2/ 

Counseling  interviews 

P 

lacements 

R*glon 

111  claimants  2/ 

All  claimants 

Percentage 

change 

from 

5ct.  1955 

Initial 

Nonagrl 

cnltura 

State 

umber 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 

Oct.  1955 

Homan  4/ 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 

Oct.  1955 

Women 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Oct.  1955 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Oct.  1955 

Total,  53  State. . 

>37,207 

+18.1 

322,109 

3,805,230 

+9.7 

1,561,159 

655,575 

+9.1 

124,227 

76,188 

+10.9 

1,297,170 

503 ,814 

-14.1 

Region  I: 

10,822 

-36.6 

5,425 

60,240 

-2.2 

32,608 

9,851 

-25.7 

1,910 

1,284 

+22.2 

8,939 

8,756 

-15.5 

Maine . 

7,579 

+32.2 

3,420 

34,356 

+29.4 

19,815 

1,951 

-9.9 

799 

546 

+82.6 

2,022 

2,000 

•14*3 

31,353 

+3.3 

15,605 

130,433 

+4.7 

62,153 

16,363 

-1.3 

4,834 

3,211 

+4.9 

19,150 

IV  *494 

-9.2 

3,859 

-10.1 

2,020 

22,363 

+3.0 

13,791 

1,958 

-11.1 

486 

335 

+8.8 

2,862 

l»4il 

-13.3 

7,524 

+9.4 

3,956 

31,285 

-5.2 

16,030 

3,505 

+.2 

1,034 

354 

-3.5 

1,804 

1,803 

-n.o 

Vermont . 

1,492 

+29.4 

803 

6,309 

+2.1 

3,721 

1,377 

+39.4 

291 

235 

+273.0 

1,386 

1,210 

-9.2 

Region  11 : 

50,440 

+3.8 

26,640 

234,248 

+16.3 

122,948 

16,279 

-7.3 

1,903 

1,199 

-3.2 

17,473 

9,931 

-14.2 

180,515 

+15.5 

81,410 

564,752 

♦14.6 

249,056 

63,684 

+3.0 

13,672 

9,205 

+6.7 

77,019 

67,036 

-7.8 

Puerto  Rico . 

168 

+2.4 

32 

1,949 

+7.7 

435 

6,135 

-6.0 

1,334 

503 

-7.7 

3,547 

2,596 

-6.7 

Virgin  Islands. . . 

5 

... 

0 

5 

— 

0 

136 

+16.2 

67 

u 

295 

293 

-1.0 

Region  IIIi 

Delaware . 

1,124 

-28.5 

225 

4,849 

-6.3 

2,074 

969 

-5.3 

1,113 

59 

832 

816 

+17.7 

District  of  Columbia.. 

2,818 

+21.4 

740 

15,238 

+14.4 

7,382 

4,067 

+14.7 

907 

406 

-25.4 

3,604 

3,604 

+11.2 

Maryland . 

10,068 

+29.6 

3,220 

35,172 

0.0 

12,404 

9,075 

+13.2 

2,103 

1,433 

+68.6 

6,516 

6,066 

-15.3 

North  Carolina . 

17,855 

+24.8 

9,339 

76,917 

+.9 

41*744 

15,083 

+7.6 

2,257 

1,394 

+10.0 

34,887 

12 ,865 

-26.4 

Pennsylvania . 

87,363 

+6.4 

30,357 

463,630 

+8.9 

165,131 

36,525 

+4.7 

8,100 

4,973 

+9.1 

31,437 

21,120 

-6.3 

Virginia . 

8,303 

+42.7 

3,225 

30,073 

+10.3 

12,474 

9,027 

-6.0 

4,189 

2,494 

+10.3 

9,109 

6,792 

-16.6 

Vest  Virginia . 

6,785 

+23.7 

1,087 

36,731 

+2.1 

8,436 

5,076 

+13.0 

oil 

508 

+25.1 

4,279 

2,517 

+4.3 

Region  IV: 

9,890 

7,575 

-18.9 

Alabama . 

10,174 

+19.4 

1,916 

52,459 

+9.0 

14,232 

11,136 

+10.4 

1,081 

797 

+39.3 

Florida . 

10,453 

-6.9 

3,138 

59,182 

-21.0 

26,879 

12,718 

+4.2 

1,763 

1,068 

+5.6 

43,578 

18,549 

-6.1 

Georgia . 

11,915 

+3.5 

4,857 

67,115 

+1.3 

35,295 

13,028 

-2.2 

1,581 

1,097 

-.1 

23,027 

10,119 

-27.2 

Mieaiseippi . 

7,022 

+51.9 

1,922 

28,905 

+12.7 

10,659 

8,180 

+20.6 

1,055 

606 

-8.5 

167,884 

6,907 

-28.6 

South  Carolina . 

7,054 

-14.1 

2,471 

36,068 

-1.2 

16,467 

7,542 

-.2 

1,076 

721 

+27.6 

12,792 

6,801 

-19.5 

Tennessee.  . . . 

15,471 

+20.0 

5,260 

114,843 

+13.1 

49,059 

9,616 

-.9 

2,375 

1,604 

+37.2 

154,690 

9,153 

-15.0 

Region  V: 

2,367 

-7.4 

Kentucky . 

11,880 

+25.9 

4,021 

87,703 

+9.8 

33,725 

9,123 

+6.5 

1,758 

+13.3 

7,549 

4,947 

Michigan . 

29,551 

-45.7 

7,337 

142,243 

-47.4 

42,797 

27,991 

-8.4 

7,657 

4,674 

+2.7 

20,523 

17,765 

-2.0 

Ohio . 

31,256 

+22.7 

9,026 

131,764 

+18.9 

54,851 

40,053 

+8.5 

9,635 

5,605 

+9.8 

39,280 

29,888 

-7.8 

Region  VI i 

Illinois . 

40,848 

+15.4 

14,765 

201,204 

+.3 

95,335 

25,483 

+10.2 

5,394 

3,093 

-2/7 

21,153 

19,730 

-12.3 

Indiana . 

17,445 

-27.0 

4,723 

73,005 

-8.8 

27,811 

15,231 

-3.2 

2,377 

1,427 

+17.7 

10,301 

9,459 

-18.7 

Minnesota . 

15,383 

+128.8 

2,344 

53,337 

+53.2 

17,277 

12,356 

+22.5 

2,012 

1,377 

+26.3 

10,540 

8,955 

-10.4 

Wisconsin . . 

13,002 

+3.8 

4,856 

57,477 

+2.4 

19,736 

11,339 

+13.0 

2,802 

1,943 

+24.5 

7,763 

7,530 

-.6 

Region  VII: 

6,211 

-20.8 

Iowa . 

5,564 

+45.9 

1,052 

17,515 

+27.9 

6,919 

8,608 

+17.1 

1,513 

894 

+5.8 

11,098 

Kansas . 

6,457 

+20.2 

1,225 

29,250 

+18.0 

11,658 

6,700 

+2.1 

989 

573 

+3.1 

6,998 

6,587 

-19.7 

Missouri . 

21,731 

+19.0 

7,002 

100,595 

+12.3 

45,319 

17,829 

+15.2 

2,999 

1,671 

+5.4 

U,  073 

7,662 

-14.5 

Nebraska . 

4,358 

+117.6 

899 

12,604 

+64.4 

5,861 

5,233 

+23.9 

1,078 

584 

+49.4 

5,799 

5,133 

-22.1 

North  Dakota . 

2,482 

+589.4 

153 

4,329 

+192.3 

968 

2,386 

+18.8 

271 

137 

-8.0 

1,979 

1,663 

-37.6 

South  Dakota . 

1,727 

+205.7 

201 

3,616 

+103.7 

926 

2,132 

+49.5 

231 

132 

+U.9 

1,378 

1,240 

-32.8 

Region  VIII: 

50,218 

6,778 

Arkansas . 

7,661 

+19.9 

1,827 

33,618 

+23.2 

11,517 

8,725 

+13.7 

1,101 

554 

+3.0 

-18.5 

Louisiana . 

9,106 

+15.6 

1,322 

37,866 

+8.6 

8,431 

8,481 

+11.5 

1,356 

816 

+.6 

24,689 

7,989 

-21.1 

Oklahoma . 

7,715 

+25.1 

1,946 

33,904 

+14.3 

12,927 

6,743 

+15.7 

1,787 

1,051 

+13.5 

20,650 

12,858 

-14.0 

Texas . 

15,325 

+22.3 

3,987 

74,082 

+10.0 

27,670 

38,939 

-1.6 

6,904 

3,733 

+.2 

105,533 

46,945 

-17.0 

Region  III 

664 

6,133 

-27.8 

Colorado . 

3,947 

+79.1 

726 

10,146 

+53.2 

3,341 

7,007 

+19.7 

1,352 

+8.9 

7,948 

Montana . 

4,406 

+261.1 

599 

8,016 

+112.3 

3,168 

4,345 

+51.3 

706 

5a 

+80.3 

3,283 

2,640 

-21.9 

New  Mexloo . 

2,296 

+19.9 

273 

7,874 

+16.2 

1,987 

3,506 

+9.4 

484 

245 

-5.8 

7,847 

3,068 

-15.7 

Utah . 

4,261 

+136.5 

859 

11,980 

+83.9 

4,816 

4,925 

+54.9 

1,615 

1,383 

+101.6 

3,450 

2,956 

-26.3 

Wyoming . 

1,367 

+174.5 

225 

2,434 

+54.0 

991 

1,498 

+51.0 

389 

260 

+52.0 

1,975 

1,459 

-26.9 

Region  Z: 

Arisen. . 

3,930 

+26.3 

785 

14,912 

+16.1 

4,890 

5,938 

+16.1 

765 

508 

+10.9 

117,000 

4,912 

-11.5 

California . 

: 00,881 

+49.7 

31,717 

301,982 

+37.8 

122,067 

80,367 

+29.5 

8,684 

5,706 

+9.1 

92,394 

39,210 

-10.3 

Hawaii . 

2,386 

+15.4 

1,206 

14,987 

+19.7 

7,992 

1,692 

+1.9 

182 

98 

+21.0 

852 

797 

+5.8 

Nevada . 

3,079 

+55.4 

759 

9,666 

+67.5 

3,108 

2,590 

+24.5 

112 

80 

-64.9 

2,249 

1,625 

-17.4 

Region  II: 

Alaska . 

2,655 

+54.7 

273 

11,042 

+122.4 

2,095 

1,384 

+1.1 

146 

77 

-28.0 

759 

756 

-21.6 

Idaho . 

5,892 

+366.9 

683 

13,204 

+158.1 

3,447 

4,260 

+81.3 

346 

195 

+26.6 

8,092 

2,650 

-37.7 

Oregon . 

28,539 

+133.3 

4,787 

67,628 

+103.4 

21,802 

11,679 

+75.2 

1,672 

1,037 

+9.3 

16,929 

4,561 

-35.9 

Washington . 

41,915 

+128.4 

5,463 

130,125 

+70.3 

34,934 

15,751 

+45.9 

2,460 

1,299 

+29.5 

10,846 

6,293 

-31.2 

2/  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States. 

2/  Excludes  transitional  claims. 

2/  Not  computed  If  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

4 /  Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  sex,  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional  claims  to 

total  initial  claims  for  women  was  only  4.2  percent  for  the  period  January  19 50- June  1953.  Excludes  initial  claims  filed  solely  under  the  UCFE  program. 

2/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  Job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some 

types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 
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Selected  Local  Office  Activities  for  VeteransV  by  State,  November  1955 


Region  and  State 

New  applications  2/ 

Initial  counseling  interviews 

Nonagricu Itura 1 

placements 

Tot  a  1 

Percentage 
change  from  3/ 
October  1955 

Percent 
df  all 

men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total 

Percentage 
change  from  3/ 
October  1955 

Percent 
of  all 
men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total 

Percentage 
change  from  3/ 
October  1955 

Percent 
of  ell 

men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total,  53  States . 

155, 166 

+I6.1* 

38.9 

11,522 

16,606 

+0.8 

35.9 

5, 10I 

129,050 

-11.6 

11*5 

10,518 

Region  T: 

Connecticut... . 

1,797 

-18.6 

32.6 

2l2 

222 

-5.1 

26.2 

118 

1,791 

-18.9 

37.6 

228 

Maine...*.. . 

120 

+11.1 

31.3 

15 

153 

+93-7 

39.5 

19 

532 

42.9 

39.6 

12 

Massachusetts . 

3,123 

-3-8 

37.5 

271 

566 

-1.9 

28.8 

173 

1,111 

+2.5 

15.7 

215 

New  Hampshire . 

197 

48.5 

fJ-1.3 

33 

213 

-1.1 

77.2 

25 

lol 

O' 

16.7 

51 

Rhode  Island . 

799 

+11.1 

12.8 

73 

95 

48.0 

39.1 

90 

1*2 1 

“12.5 

15.7 

30 

Vermont •••• . 

278 

+39.0 

10.7 

18 

16 

— 

M.9 

7 

375 

-15.3 

18.8 

31 

Region  IT: 

New  Jersey...*-. . 

3;  035 

-7.1 

31.0 

205 

313 

-20. 1 

37.1 

128 

1,562 

-9.5 

36.2 

107 

New  York . 

li,39l 

+1.3 

32.2 

7l5 

1,615 

+3.7 

33.9 

309 

9,881 

-9.7 

ll.l 

700 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,092 

-1.1 

31.8 

61 

198 

+23.8 

69.7 

13 

295 

+9.3 

28.2 

13 

Virgin  Islands . 

16 

— 

23.5 

1 

7 

— 

25.0 

1 

15 

I8.3 

Region  III: 

Del  aware.. . . . . 

178 

+3-5 

28.3 

15 

31 

— 

59.6 

8 

121 

+53.0 

28.  1 

8 

District  of  Columbia.. 

668 

-K7.7 

30.7 

63 

171 

-1.7 

61|.3 

9l 

901 

+6.8 

19.0 

59 

Mary  land . 

2, 150 

+13.5 

1(2.5 

79 

283 

42.9 

38.0 

3l 

1,595 

-12.5 

1,6.6 

63 

North  Carolina . 

2,907 

+12.8 

38.7 

225 

355 

+.3 

!|6.1 

107 

2,1|00 

-21.6 

37.6 

210 

Pennsy Ivania . 

8;  798 

+7.2 

1 1 .1 

786 

972 

-19.7 

28.8 

386 

1,161 

-7.8 

11.9 

327 

Virginia. . . . . 

i,?ol, 

42.2 

26.8 

68 

11,2 

+5.2 

11.2 

82 

1,  122 

-8.7 

30. 1 

75 

West  Virginia . 

1,1*39 

+19. R 

16.1 

176 

176 

-8.8 

50. 1 

66 

578 

+1.9 

59.0 

72 

Region  IV: 

2;2l6 

A  1  ahama . 

+1  1.0 

36.1 

103 

108 

422.7 

29.7 

37 

1,250 

-27.2 

33.0 

71 

Florida . 

2;?ii| 

+.7 

12.8 

370 

287 

-12.0 

11.2 

121 

1|,!|50 

“7.2 

39.2 

382 

Georgia . 

2;l;85 

+5.I1 

33.2 

109 

171 

-3.9 

31.1 

68 

2,  190 

-19.2 

35.8 

80 

Mississippi . . 

I;6I3 

+16. 1 

51.6 

60 

120 

-16.7 

I0.7 

1/0 

1 ,  ll|9 

-1|2.7 

32.7 

59 

South  Carolina . 

1,  r»3 

+8.7 

27.5 

71 

1  10 

-i.e 

27.7 

15 

1,280 

-28.0 

32.1 

75 

Tennessee . 

2,070 

-8.8 

lit. 7 

ll*S 

332 

-1.6 

36.6 

98 

2,102 

-16. a 

1(7.5 

376 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . . 

i;757 

+7.7 

32.9 

125 

203 

-37.5 

20.7 

63 

991 

-13.I 

57.1 

106 

Michigan . 

7;1>05 

-10.8 

39.8 

562  • 

1,252 

+3.2 

39.3 

351 

6,291 

+7.7 

1,8.1 

6Ii9 

Ohio . 

10,818 

+II.2 

1*3-3 

762 

1,592 

+1.1 

1,1.1 

1-7 

9,  1 16 

-9.0 

11.7 

1,  101 

Region  VI: 

II linois . 

6;  052 

+I9.J. 

37.6 

111 

896 

-6.9 

30.0 

263 

6,921, 

-9.0 

50.  R 

718 

Indiana . 

3;?ol| 

-2.2 

13.7 

256 

1(1,0 

-2.6 

1,3-9 

139 

2, -651 

-9.7 

18.8 

lol 

Minnesota . 

3;6  io 

+39.1 

1)2.1 

520 

267 

+iii.  1 

32.0 

83 

3,90l, 

-1.6 

58.2 

381 

Wisconsin. . . 

2,533 

+1  1 .0 

36.7 

192 

il\5 

42.8 

ll|  .0 

55 

2,175 

+1.3 

In.  1 

170 

Region  VTT: 

Iowa . 

2;1'65 

+30.0 

1|2.7 

168 

288 

+11.2 

37.2 

35 

2,  163 

-23.2 

52.1 

225 

Kansas . 

1.F05 

+10.0 

33.6 

83 

171 

+19.6 

17.9 

58 

2,  171 

-22.5 

18.9 

136 

Missouri . 

Mi' 

+ei,.3 

38.3 

268 

359 

+12.5 

31.8 

158 

1,883 

-9.5 

11.1 

136 

Nebraska . 

1,358 

-*1*9.1, 

38.3 

71 

90 

425.0 

26.0 

22 

2,030 

-21.1 

50.3 

121 

North  Dakota . 

826 

45R.R 

15-6 

26 

51 

— 

5l.o 

2 

190 

1(2.  1 

21 

South  Dakota . 

7l7 

+67.9 

19. 1 

32 

39 

— 

1,2.9 

6 

169 

-38.3 

50.3 

'1 

Region  VTTI: 

Arkansas . 

2,132 

+51.7 

39.0 

172 

101 

422.3 

16.1 

28 

1,576 

-18.8 

38.3 

11,5 

Louisiana . 

2,081, 

+  1  1.9 

37.7 

75 

209 

-19.0 

39.0 

51 

2,037 

-17.9 

39.1 

69 

Oklahoma.. . . . . 

i;655 

+•13.5 

12.2 

165 

288 

+19.5 

1-5.1 

55 

1;695 

-16.5 

i,9.9 

302 

Texas . 

8, 152 

-.5 

33.6 

690 

<-156 

-7.7 

1-1.8 

306 

10,087 

-20.7 

35-6 

820 

Region  IX: 

Co lorado . 

1,925 

423.2 

1,1.1 

66 

263 

432.2 

51.0 

102 

2,696 

-30.2 

56.2 

Ili9 

Montana . 

1,137 

+95.1 

16.0 

1  16 

85 

-7.6 

2°.0 

27 

1,236 

-15.1 

57.7 

Rl 

New  Mexico . 

796 

49.8 

31.8 

75 

60 

— 

38.7 

21 

900 

-9.6 

15-7 

Iff  ah . 

9l0 

+73. i| 

32.6 

35 

63 

— 

9.  1 

2l 

1,010 

-28.8 

50. fl 

30 

Wyoming . 

Hi* 

+100.9 

1)5- 1 

25 

38 

— 

27.3 

0 

529 

-29.7 

15.1 

1 1 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

1,871 

427.  1 

17.8 

167 

ll|6 

+7.1, 

1(8.3 

36 

1,568 

-ll.l 

19.6 

1 1 1 

Ca  1  ifornia . 

23, 165 

+16.3 

ll-l 

2,071 

1,716 

+12.  1 

50.3 

608 

12,839 

-ll,.0 

55.0 

895 

Hawaii . 

3  80 

+27.5 

1,2. 1 

111 

16 

— 

18.0 

9 

266 

+1*1.5 

18.9 

13 

Nevada . 

731 

+1-2.2 

1,1|.2 

30 

38 

— 

65.5 

18 

1,96 

-22.1 

53.6 

-1 

Region  XI: 

■351 

Alaska . 

-1.  1 

39.1 

15 

13 

— 

1(1.9 

1 

226 

-22.9 

52.7 

7 

Tdaho . 

i;272 

+I19.9 

1*2.5 

71 

17 

— 

38.8 

18 

1,  121 

-37.2 

57.0 

61 

Oregon . . 

3,722 

+I06.I 

1,1.9 

180 

179 

+7.8 

29.0 

56 

1,612 

-1I.9 

5 1  6 

11,5 

Washington . 

1,230 

+72.2 

38.9 

300 

173 

+9.5 

26.2 

52 

1,860 

-29.7 

13.1 

126 

1/ 


Includes  veterans  of  a  I  I  wars. 

Should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number 
applications  are  not  taken. 

Not  oomputed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented 


of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices, 
was  under  5 0 • 


since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  YeteransY  by  State,  November  1955 


Region 

and 

State 


Total. 


Region  It 

Connecticut . . 

Maine . . 

Maaaachuaetta •••••••. 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

Rhode  Island . . 

Vermont . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . . 

New  Tork . ••••••. 

Puerto  Rico . . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . . 

District  of  Columbia, 

Maryland . . . . 

North  Carolina . . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . . 

Region  IV t 

Alabama . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi . . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan..  . . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI  t 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin. .••••••••. 

Region  VII t 

Iowa... . . 

Kansas . ••••••• 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Initial  claims  £/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
claimed 

Average 

weekly 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

First 

payments 

Exhaustions, 
cumulative 
to  date  5/ 

Total 

New 

Total 

UCV 

only  2/ 

Amount 

of 

payments  fj 

Total 

Cumulative 

since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Number 

Amount  of 
change  from 
Oct.  1955 

UCV 

only  2/ 

Number 

Cumulative 

since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Number 

Amount  of 
change  from 
Oct.  1955 

36,510 

+9,295 

27,336 

20,242 

1,003,482 

198,759 

+12,006 

175,076 

39,593 

(4,132,304 

11,470 

736,843 

135,568 

301 

-29 

87 

169 

14,987 

1,171 

+33 

655 

168 

16,284 

71 

6,863 

278 

4 64 

+146 

325 

242 

9,978 

1,615 

+689 

1,204 

296 

28,689 

122 

6,993 

850 

1,133 

+77 

569 

625 

37,614 

4,432 

+205 

2,936 

858 

74,455 

288 

25, 413 

2,622 

161 

+52 

109 

65 

4,145 

446 

+153 

338 

87 

8,001 

41 

2,851 

155 

220 

+52 

143 

119 

7,048 

1,056 

+27 

873 

272 

24,961 

66 

5,077 

1,076 

79 

+24 

48 

45 

2,808 

227 

+74 

163 

45 

4,054 

22 

1,792 

179 

428 

-66 

415 

270 

15,272 

3,589 

-281 

3,525 

824 

91,462 

244 

12,693 

2,449 

2,323 

+94 

2,044 

1,036 

61, 344 

8,735 

-415 

7,803 

1,780 

173,995 

674 

44,423 

3,542 

610 

+6 

578 

450 

24,855 

14,893 

+1,383 

14,719 

2,569 

293,347 

277 

22,229 

5,898 

6 

-5 

6 

6 

299 

106 

-40 

106 

24 

2,677 

5 

272 

53 

80 

+12 

53 

39 

2,525 

136 

-29 

102 

25 

2,419 

16 

1,680 

177 

243 

+31 

152 

158 

7,512 

1,514 

+42 

1,133 

261 

27,427 

93 

5,442 

1,004 

510 

+14 

359 

271 

17,331 

1,890 

+149 

1,719 

439 

45,727 

204 

12,609 

1,982 

973 

+224 

763 

642 

29,208 

6,122 

-151 

5,439 

1,261 

134,032 

374 

21,663 

4,064 

1,427 

-204 

1,350 

648 

44  >443 

14  >447 

-251 

13,707 

3,116 

338,276 

667 

39,615 

10,647 

806 

+199 

624 

446 

24,785 

4,887 

+144 

4,357 

1,078 

111,492 

308 

19,627 

4,  778 

863 

+193 

706 

424 

28,317 

6,500 

-779 

5,787 

1,402 

149,934 

275 

22,724 

7,898 

1,039 

+227 

625 

647 

36,179 

10,178 

-54 

8,309 

2,170 

225,383 

341 

25,782 

7,757 

681 

+11 

485 

298 

19,115 

3,261 

-347 

2,781 

660 

67,259 

248 

14,896 

1,289 

662 

-22 

504 

374 

20,230 

5,776 

-566 

5,123 

1,167 

125,402 

250 

15,032 

3,740 

543 

+103 

438 

252 

17,349 

3,741 

-228 

3,301 

712 

76,376 

130 

13,039 

3,070 

604 

+20 

466 

351 

17,291 

5,802 

-181 

4,976 

1,210 

125,993 

199 

12,901 

3,244 

1,058 

+183 

872 

573 

33,082 

12,306 

+324 

10,833 

2,430 

259,524 

435 

26,870 

9,074 

679 

+72 

599 

477 

27,374 

8,684 

+459 

7,858 

1,690 

181,476 

375 

22,165 

6,583 

794 

-216 

579 

531 

39,498 

4,804 

-1,775 

4,691 

1,041 

116,400 

325 

25,398 

5,851 

1,175 

+211 

920 

774 

44,198 

4,605 

+126 

4,435 

920 

99,449 

344 

24,480 

4,628 

1,151 

+262 

1,117 

614 

41,425 

5,034 

-272 

4,924 

1,005 

107,604 

355 

30,190 

4,739 

848 

+22 

701 

365 

23,668 

3,791 

+18 

3,325 

795 

80,615 

237 

19,198 

3,563 

1,382 

+888 

923 

791 

21,983 

4,364 

+1,997 

3,377 

911 

87,651 

527 

18,745 

2,374 

385 

+161 

374 

248 

15,526 

1,836 

+287 

1,806 

546 

38,922 

116 

11,517 

1,960 

553 

+257 

121 

292 

10,278 

944 

+364 

719 

179 

18,666 

98 

6,090 

470 

497 

+162 

249 

249 

9,234 

1,646 

+349 

1,271 

306 

30,333 

131 

6,419 

544 

1,183 

+297 

406 

835 

34,459 

7,081 

+615 

5,144 

1,373 

121,557 

368 

22,633 

3,980 

363 

+215 

311 

232 

4,544 

1,038 

+443 

981 

190 

20,585 

88 

3,489 

269 

397 

+353 

336 

218 

4,749 

633 

+  520 

585 

140 

15,101 

123 

3,910 

329 

520 

+402 

417 

269 

4,540 

1,104 

+796 

978 

131 

18,837 

127 

3,943 

402 

594 

+177 

481 

283 

16,053 

3,355 

+48 

2,962 

649 

67,816 

181 

13,200 

2,216 

455 

+44 

325 

269 

16,284 

3,199 

+120 

2,968 

513 

53,903 

125 

9,906 

2,162 

542 

+150 

372 

324 

18,354 

2,804 

+16 

2,552 

544 

59,296 

128 

11,761 

2,456 

1,722 

+411 

1,408 

875 

44,077 

11,577 

+970 

10,190 

2,312 

239,360 

532 

33,085 

6,889 

370 

+203 

313 

262 

8,539 

1,124 

+504 

1,065 

196 

21,509 

132 

5,912 

704 

276 

+230 

146 

175 

4,184 

296 

+186 

219 

79 

7,589 

56 

3,493 

80 

239 

+32 

179 

130 

6,351 

1,247 

+164 

1,118 

302 

32,673 

103 

5,065 

1,035 

210 

+123 

154 

111 

4,589 

542 

+344 

520 

89 

9,742 

55 

3,728 

370 

70 

+47 

64 

48 

1,450 

139 

+88 

129 

29 

3,131 

22 

1,048 

119 

201 

+12 

156 

109 

7,434 

697 

-31 

615 

153 

16,058 

64 

5,120 

442 

2,383 

+835 

1,923 

1,409 

66,274 

6,554 

+1,706 

5,857 

1,216 

125,714 

623 

48,282 

3,351 

181 

+10 

133 

123 

6,487 

1,657 

V32 

1,402 

336 

33,265 

87 

4,818 

936 

41 

+11 

34 

21 

938 

104 

+32 

96 

17 

1,878 

13 

573 

34 

64 

+26 

52 

39 

986 

339 

+252 

316 

62 

6,952 

0 

800 

171 

385 

+331 

328 

212 

4,835 

510 

+424 

485 

84 

9,234 

114 

3,766 

322 

1,590 

+941 

898 

701 

15,344 

2,995 

+1,756 

1,853 

489 

40,057 

243 

11,718 

1,016 

2,046 

+1,284 

1,596 

1,106 

24, UO 

3,226 

+1,567 

2,746 

588 

59,262 

428 

15,905 

1,747 

■J  Aa  provided  for  in  Title  IV  of  the  V.terana’  Readjustment  Insistence  Act  of  1952.  Include  data  on  veteran,  filing  for  unemployment  compensation  payments  to  supplement 
benefits  under  State  and/or  UCFE  programs;  excludes  data  for  a  weekly  average  of  6  veterans  receiving  such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  program. 

2/  Inolixlea  315  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  all  veterans  filing  under  UCV  program. 

2/  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  programs. 

(J  Represents  gross  payments  which  are  unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  over  payments. 

2/  Since  full  UCV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  consecutive  weeks,  exhaustion  of  such  benefits  could  not  have  occurred  prior  to  April  14 ,  1953. 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  November  1955 


We  el 

s  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Benefits  paid 

Total  unemployment 

Region  and  State 

All  tynes 

Average 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Final 

of  unem- 

weekly 

change  from 

Amount  2/ 

change  from 

paymmts 

ployraent  l/ 

average 

number 

October  1955 

October  1955 

2/ 

Number 

weekly 

payiuOits 

Total . 

3,015,456 

2,714,603 

025.84 

685,331 

+1.9 

$74,676,486 

+6.5 

61,843 

Region  I: 

* 

Connecticut . 

53,854 

49,135 

28.96 

12,240 

-5.5 

1,490,140 

-.5 

1,031 

Maine . ••••• . 

27,205 

23,244 

19.81 

6,183 

+21.1 

512,798 

+23.7 

582 

Massachusetts . 

110,447 

95,959 

24.83 

25,102 

-.2 

2,635,185 

+6.2 

3,014 

New  Hanoshire . 

19,040 

15,449 

21.72 

4,327 

+5.4 

377,680 

+14.4 

290 

Rhode  Island . 

28,513 

25,481 

23.77 

6,480 

-2.2 

643,181 

+2.8 

740 

Vermont . 

5,080 

4,496 

23.08 

1,155 

-11.8 

110,778 

-6.9 

346 

Region  IX: 

6,100,769 

New  Jersey . 

217,092 

190,155 

29.15 

49,339 

+10.4 

+18.8 

4,495 

New  York . 

465,632 

401,461 

29.04 

105,825 

♦5.6 

12,591,201 

+11.5 

5,364 

Puerto  Rico 

1,073 

1,025 

24.61 

244 

-35.8 

25,824 

-31.1 

35 

Virgin  Islands . 

5 

5 

30.00 

1 

— 

150 

+3.4 

0 

Region  Ills 

Delaware . 

3,9U 

3,717 

25.63 

896 

+9.0 

98,3a 

+14.2 

135 

District  of  Columbia. . • 

12,787 

12,511 

25.67 

2,906 

-1.5 

326,519 

+2.9 

351 

Maryland . 

31,990 

29,031 

24.97 

7,270 

-3.8 

772,584 

-1.9 

896 

North  Carolina . 

68,701 

64,017 

17.30 

15,614 

+3.6 

1,161,133 

-.1 

1,716 

Pennsylvania . 

381,753 

348,926 

27.76 

So, 762 

-4.7 

10,174,974 

+•4 

3,284 

Virginia . 

23,U3 

22,256 

20.09 

5,321 

+2.0 

460,736 

+8.4 

1,121 

West  Virginia . 

27,010 

24,851 

20.88 

6,139 

-13.8 

546,622 

-10.5 

637 

Region  IV: 

689,081 

Alabama . • 

36,619 

35,583 

18.96 

8,322 

+2.2 

+9.4 

1,583 

Florida . ••• 

40,148 

37,306 

20.45 

9,125 

-38.1 

800,707 

-33.8 

2,599 

Georgia . 

50,848 

47,639 

19.58 

11,556 

+1.9 

973,695 

+4.9 

1,937 

Mississippi . 

18,421 

16,630 

19.68 

4,187 

-12.1 

347,507 

-6.8 

828 

South  Carolina . 

28,843 

27,026 

20.48 

6,555 

-6.5 

580,471 

+.8 

968 

Tennessee . ••••••••• 

88,636 

84,523 

20.16 

20,145 

+.5 

1,759,937 

+4.9 

2,396 

Region  V: 

1,839 

Kentucky . 

67,993 

62,003 

20.20 

15,453 

+5.3 

1,327,505 

+7.4 

Michigan . 

111,236 

105,835 

31.67 

25,281 

-43.8 

3,448,036 

-44.9 

2,511 

Chio . . 

99,760 

92,068 

27.19 

22,673 

+8.6 

2,616,839 

+17.2 

1,621 

Region  Vis 

3,630,685 

4,113 

Illinois . 

153,677 

131,397 

25.45 

34,927 

-3.1 

+2.1 

Indiana . 

60,803 

53,915 

25 .48 

13,819 

-13.0 

1,478,633 

-10.4 

1,984 

Minnesota . 

43,708 

41,134 

22.76 

9,934 

+47.2 

976,623 

+59.9 

976 

Wisconsin . 

43,939 

38,910 

28.64 

9,986 

-8.7 

1,223,237 

-10.0 

4/1,592 

Region  VI Is 

341 

Iowa . . . • 

13,159 

11,251 

23.15 

2,991 

+16.0 

284,491 

+29.9 

Kansas.. . . 

26,064 

24,187 

25.75 

5,924 

+11.4 

651,718 

+18.7 

708 

Missouri . . . 

73,718 

62,211 

20.91 

16,754 

+9.5 

1,416,390 

+16.7 

1,575 

Nebraska . 

9,773 

9,294 

23.84 

2,221 

+34.0 

227,169 

+45.9 

287 

North  Dakota . 

3,440 

2,981 

25.89 

732 

+172.5 

85,590 

+208.4 

100 

South  Dakota . . 

2,195 

1,916 

23.05 

499 

+57.4 

47,261 

+85.3 

44 

Region  VIII: 

366,915 

+29.6 

560 

Artensas . . 

19,459 

17,560 

19.53 

4,422 

+22.4 

Louisiana . . 

26,057 

23,441 

22.39 

5,922 

-20.3 

558,661 

-15.6 

953 

Oklahoma.  • .  . . . 

21,938 

20,073 

24.37 

4,986 

-1.0 

514,698 

+5.3 

745 

Texas. . . •  ••• 

60,203 

57,964 

19.59 

13,682 

+11.8 

1,158,709 

+25.7 

1,972 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

6,368 

5,924 

24.59 

1,447 

+30.6 

153,150 

+36.8 

141 

6,336 

6,336 

23.30 

1,440 

+90.7 

148,062 

+102.3 

132 

New  Mexico . •  •  •• 

7,332 

6,839 

24.05 

1,666 

+22.7 

172,263 

+28.6 

235 

Utah . 

8,349 

7,565 

25.73 

1,897 

+69.4 

207,042 

+83.5 

164 

\ltyomins . . 

2,077 

1,888 

25.77 

472 

+67.4 

52,731 

+78.6 

70 

Region  X: 

10,356 

9,621 

25.66 

2,354 

+8.5 

259,965 

+14.2 

213 

California . . 

225,453 

201,939 

27.70 

51,239 

♦30.8 

5,942,592 

+39.7 

3,211 

11,690 

9,380 

23.01 

2,657 

+15.8 

239,881 

+19.8 

198 

Nevada . . . . 

7,947 

7,475 

31.58 

1,306 

+47.5 

246,379 

+55 .4 

105 

Region  XI: 

9,217 

8,851 

32.35 

2,095 

+104.8 

297,074 

+ia.s 

2 

6,231 

5,876 

26.03 

1,416 

+87.5 

159,406 

+JJL3.0 

75 

43,267 

40,458 

21.27 

9,833 

+62.7 

896,319 

+78.0 

3o5 

Washington . 

92,660 

85,885 

29.84 

21,059 

+42.5 

2,708,449 

+51.4 

663 

3/  Total,  part-total  and  partial. 

2 /  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-rage  plan. 

_  /  n  ,  .  ■  t  ,  1.  '  _  T  _ 1  _  _  _ „ a  ««nMnw>  1  a  ifrnm  +  VtaVO  + 


_ _ _ _ _ _  _  _  dat 

on  which  final  peymeit  is  made,  the  monthly  total  includes  soi®  claimants  vho  exhausted  t heir  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received 
their  final  paymait  in  the  reported  month,  and  excludes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rirfits  in  the  reported  month  but  vail  not  receive 
their  final  paymmt  until  the  succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  entitled  to  additional  benefits  mien  the  fol.o'inc 
benefit  year  begins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the  number  who  are  still  unemployed  as  some  will  nave  obtained  em¬ 
ployment,  while  others  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force. 
y  Hepresaits  cfata  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  is  not  strictly  comparable. 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees; 


Region 

and 

State 


Total, 


Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

Nev  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Ialand. •••••••• 

Vermont. . . 

Region  III 

Nev  Jersey . 

Nev  York.. ••••••••••« 

Puerto  Rico . . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delavare . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia. ..•••• 

Region  IV i 

Alabama . 

Florida . •••••••• 

Georgia. . . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . . . 

Region  Vi 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI i 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII i 

Iowa . . . . 

Kansas. . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII i 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . . 

Texas . . 

Region  IX i 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

Nev  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . . 

Region  Xi 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii •••• . 

Nevada . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


by  State,  November  1955 

Initial 
claims  2/ 

Weeks  of 
unemployment 
claimed 

Average  weekly 
number  of 
beneficiaries 

Weeks 

compensated 

for  all 
unemployment 

Amount  of 
benefits 
paid  2/ 

12,306 

87,347 

17,364 

76,403 

$1,996,190 

33 

46 

296 

78 

20 

10 

337 

338 

2,896 

464 

227 

56 

72 

37 

542 

131 

54 

11 

318 

161 

2,383 

578 

238 

49 

9,204 

3,146 

60,776 

13,961 

5,318 

1,192 

263 

1,000 

66 

5 

2,743 

5,737 

1,249 

5 

602 

1,257 

2 44 

1 

2,651 

5,531 

1,073 

5 

80,441 

156,853 

25,824 

150 

16 

404 

162 

238 

434 

241 

39 

53 

3,810 

1,074 

1,320 

4,977 

1,115 

378 

9 

802 

322 

242 

1,056 

214 

59 

41 

3,527 

1,416 

1,066 

4,647 

943 

258 

1,015 

99,876 

41,081 

20,946 

137,363 

20, 140 
4,851 

380 

170 

297 

209 

123 

652 

2,452 

945 

3,302 

865 

640 

5,437 

468 

144 

650 

96 

102 

1,023 

2,057 

633 

2,861 

424 

450 

4,502 

44,765 

14,470 

66,297 

7,926 

9,346 

112,223 

249 

197 

218 

2,465 

1,760 

1,397 

556 

363 

280 

2,447 

1,596 

1,230 

52,019 

45,843 

35,076 

384 

146 

3,521 

2,060 

868 

433 

3,818 

1,906 

93,662 

52,906 

103 

214 

742 

1,534 

180 

300 

792 

1,318 

17,874 

36,757 

52 

228 

37 

164 

3,773 

120 

1,769 

377 

1,657 

44,719 

209 

1,371 

243 

1,071 

21,668 

172 

1,065 

171 

752 

19,912 

68 

170 

32 

143 

3  >412 

65 

209 

32 

139 

3,214 

105 

816 

130 

570 

11,905 

68 

532 

70 

310 

7,162 

231 

2,407 

425 

1,871 

48,204 

342 

2,947 

548 

2,413 

49,500 

206 

928 

188 

825 

20,928 

129 

190 

46 

203 

5,162 

89 

477 

121 

532 

13,748 

262 

1,219 

248 

1,090 

31,077 

34 

71 

22 

98 

3,009 

117 

731 

168 

740 

19,830 

1,181 

7,999 

1,487 

6,543 

185,700 

108 

982 

189 

833 

22,111 

61 

365 

69 

302 

9,449 

335 

1,339 

241 

1,061 

30,078 

239 

452 

57 

250 

6 ,821 

329 

1,005 

157 

690 

12,745 

1,089 

6,176 

1,188 

5,227 

150,762 

1/  The  UCFE  program,  established  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  became  effective 

January  1,  1955.  Includes  data  on  Federal  employees  filing  jointly  under  UCFE,  State,  and/or  veterans'  program. 
2/  Excludes  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  more  nearly  instances  of  nev  unemployment. 

2/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-vage  plan. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  November  30,  1955  and  1954 

(Amount  in  thousands) 


Region 

and 

State 

Benefits  paid 

3  months  ending 

Col lecticns 

3  months  ending 

Benefits  paid 

12  months  ending 

Col  lections  and  interest 
12  months  ending 

Funds  available 

For  12  months  ending 

Nov.  30,  *955  percent  of 

Nov.  30, 

1955 

Nov.  30, 

1954 

Nov.  30, 

1955 

Nov.  30, 

1951* 

Nov.  30, 

1955 

Nov.  30, 

1951* 

Nov.  30, 

1955 

Nov.  30, 

1951* 

Nov.  30, 

1955 

Nov.  30, 

1951* 

Benefits  to 

taxab  le 
wages  \J 

Reserves  to 

taxab  le 
wag.6  j/ 

Total  2/ . 

#216,929 

#1*17,815 

#279,1*07 

#253,062 

#1,1*10,133 

*1,996,620 

#1,393,21*0 

*1,31*2,897 

y  #8,295,832 

#8,311,1*99 

1.1* 

8.5 

Region  Is 

33,638 

29,065 

Connecticut . 

5,1*50 

8,1*87 

5,1*22 

5,31*8 

27,190 

29, 199 

232,701* 

230,81*3 

1.1* 

11.9 

Maine . 

1,518 

1,756 

1,963 

1,866 

8,376 

9,920 

8,  li*7 

8,  101 

1*3,261 

1*3,1*93 

1.9 

9.6 

Massachusetts . 

8,061 

16,291 

16,596 

17,300 

5l+,73l+ 

73,969 

75,722 

83,1*91* 

281*,  101* 

263, 1 16 

1.5 

7.6 

New  Hampshire . 

1,01*0 

2,009 

2,035 

1,1*81* 

5,14*0 

8,767 

7,002 

6.  132 

22,072 

20,518 

1.6 

6.1* 

Rhode  Island.. . 

2,015 

3,901 

3,823 

3,672 

12,813 

23-1*97 

16,614* 

16,286 

26,677 

22,851 

2.2 

1*.6 

Vermont . 

585 

768 

1*99 

1*51 

3,317 

3,163 

2,220 

2,236 

15,511 

|6,6|0 

2.1 

9.7 

Region  II: 

82,706 

81*.  857 

1*65,793 

1*80,1*13 

2.1* 

New  Jersey.... . 

16,709 

2l*,236 

16,307 

16,769 

77,322 

115,533 

11.3 

New  York . . 

35,52 i* 

55,25* 

1*5,14*8 

1*5,900 

229,771* 

283,1*78 

228,610 

214*,  090 

1,277,936 

1,279,758 

1.8 

10.0 

Region  Ills 

16,1*92 

16,1*10 

Delaware . 

268 

715 

615 

31*0 

2,263 

3,508 

2,31*5 

1,862 

•  7 

5.1* 

District  of  Columbia... 

706 

396 

700 

575 

i*,57 1* 

1*,1*65 

1',  1 7> 

3,857 

55 » 146 

55,570 

.8 

9.8 

Maryland . . 

2,226 

6,767 

i*,007 

2,353 

19,1+57 

32,  li*7 

15,31*6 

13,01*5 

110,589 

1  li*,230 

1.2 

6.3 

North  Carolina . 

3,677 

6,220 

5,103 

6, 191 

25,098 

37,789 

25,952 

29,285 

173,617 

172,763 

1.5 

10.3 

Pennsylvania . 

31.792 

58,903 

31.063 

18,832 

187,290 

251+.555 

136,057 

98,151 

356,528 

1*08,027 

2.1* 

1*.5 

Virginia . 

1,336 

2,977 

i,93i 

1,1+70 

10,327 

16,572 

9,379 

8,380 

87,21*5 

88,235 

.7 

6.3 

West  Virginia. . . 

1,321 

7,390 

2,310 

1,1*97 

17,022 

33,962 

10,14*1 

8,703 

58,938 

65,509 

1.9 

6.7 

Region  IV: 

ii+,ol*5 

76, 62* 

73,1*72 

Alabena . 

1,509 

1*,00I 

3,51*6 

2,807 

11,985 

18,662 

15, 167 

l.l 

7.3 

F lorida . 

3,586 

3,563 

1,708 

1,836 

II,  ll+2 

11,728 

10,382 

1 1,262 

83,820 

ai*,  629 

.8 

6. 1 

Georgia . 

2,714* 

It,  726 

1*,  398 

1*,  125 

16,1*59 

23,070 

20,931 

20,506 

li+0,  193 

135,755 

1.2 

9.8 

Mississippi . 

1,078 

1,771* 

1,392 

1,281 

7,730 

11.037 

6, 177 

6, 121 

37,127 

38,730 

1.7 

8.3 

South  Caroline . 

1,759 

2,939 

2,555 

2,596 

9,850 

15,14,7 

11,680 

12,516 

71,1*09 

69,579 

1.2 

8  6 

Tennessee. . . 

5,05c 

7,326 

5,619 

J+,858 

29,968 

36,592 

23,357 

22,961 

95,357 

101,992 

2.2 

6.9 

Region  V: 

39,211* 

22.513 

122,314* 

Kentucky... . . 

3,929 

6,085 

it,  889 

3,81*9 

29,1*22 

21,082 

129,221 

2. a 

11.6 

Michigan . 

16,909 

1*5,062 

10,951* 

ll*,05l 

72,293 

11*6,326 

62,786 

79,073 

368,1*79 

377,985 

1.3 

6.9 

Ohio . 

7,332 

26,787 

10,191 

9,885 

66,350 

123,213 

60,665 

62,021* 

617,522 

623,381 

1.0 

9.0 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

n,352 

26,878 

12,521* 

10,023 

83,01*7 

130,792 

62,781* 

59,014* 

14*5,ol*l 

1+65,327 

1.2 

6.3 

Indiana . 

U,  5 13 

11,510 

6,535 

4,628 

26,317 

60,008 

32.  l!*fc 

26,670 

207, 193 

201,366 

.9 

7.1* 

Minnesota . 

2,  li*7 

1*,oi6 

5t  1 15 

2,665 

22,725 

25,1+69 

17,1*85 

ll*,  603 

113,566 

I2l*,2l*3 

1 .4 

7.6 

Wisconsin . 

3,983 

7,1+67 

5,238 

1*,  177 

23,81*7 

39,775 

27,567 

2l*,593 

214*,  83I* 

21*1.  131* 

1.1 

11.6 

Region  VII: 

6,1*37 

Iowa.... . •••• 

739 

1 ,  130 

1,217 

853 

6,21*5 

9,220 

6,990 

108,602 

107,857 

.6 

1 1. 1 

Kansas . 

1,71*8 

2,090 

2,290 

2. 173 

10,683 

12,14*1 

11,1*62 

10,730 

79,529 

78,755 

1.2 

9.0 

Missouri . 

3,927 

8,1*78 

1*,575 

3,575 

21+.958 

36,013 

23, 160 

20,614* 

207,901 

209,700 

1.1 

9.1 

Nebraska . 

5e3 

858 

727 

1*.  373 

i+,922 

!>,  177 

3,71*7 

39,972 

1*0, 179 

.9 

8.3 

North  Dakota. . . 

139 

133 

535 

621* 

3,191 

2,1*96 

2,  177 

2,1*23 

10,316 

11,330 

2.3 

7.1* 

South  Dakota . •••• 

88 

109 

292 

235 

1,277 

1,262 

1,200 

1, 156 

13,213 

13,295 

.9 

9.5 

Region  VIII: 

1*5, 137 

14*,  531 

Arkansas . 

937 

1,552 

1,583 

1,1*91* 

6,61+7 

9, 151, 

7.285 

7,350 

1-3 

8.8 

Louisiana . 

2,017 

3,737 

3,6 oL 

3,216 

15,791 

18,668 

17,283 

|?,3I9 

127,1*00 

125,939 

1.2 

10.0 

0k lahoma . 

1,530 

2.535 

1,805 

1,661* 

9,613 

12,  li*3 

8,592 

8,621 

51,911 

281*.  333 

52,937 

l.l 

6.1 

Texas . . . 

2,937 

1*,  190 

2,  130 

3,136 

17,1*58 

23,376 

rv> 

IS 

0 

21,781 

280,001* 

.5 

7.5 

Region  IX: 

l*,23l 

69,511 

10.8 

Colorado . 

331 

601 

720 

64o 

3, 167 

5,1*23 

1*,  197 

70,525 

.5 

Montana . 

269 

I06 

1,013 

968 

3,301* 

3,  132 

i*.  777 

1*,  539 

14*.  806 

1*3,31*2 

l.l 

15.3 

New  .Mexico . 

14*1 

71*0 

953 

731 

3,1*95 

4,864 

1+.587 

1*,220 

35,390 

31*.  299 

l.l 

11.3 

Utah . 

393 

776 

1, 178 

1,027 

1*,  123 

6, 128 

5,336 

l*,8l*7 

36,1*57 

35,266 

l.l 

9.8 

Wyoming . . . 

107 

231* 

1*50 

387 

2,233 

2,555 

1,808 

1,8  ll* 

15,822 

16,252 

1.5 

10.3 

Region  X: 

1*9,537 

1*6,136 

11.8 

Arizona . 

717 

871 

1,351* 

1,  165 

3,1*57 

1*,1*I7 

6,900 

6,360 

.8 

Co lifornle . 

13,885 

25,251 

3l*,97l 

29,382 

106,271* 

11*0,880 

163,810 

11*3,335 

883,756 

826,220 

1.2 

9.6 

Hawaii. . . 

562 

792 

5l*3 

530 

2,8  li* 

1*,0II 

2,81*5 

2,750 

22,281* 

22,252 

1.2 

9.3 

Nevada.. . . 

506 

563 

M73 

958 

2,958 

3,362 

1*,630 

3,862 

19,313 

17,656 

1.1* 

9.3 

Region  XI: 

1/  3,968 

1*,696 

6.2 

34* 

Alaska . 

14*3 

1,036 

1,  160 

1,176 

7,21*6 

7,1*07 

3,516 

3,1*92 

Idaho . 

325 

1*76 

l,30l* 

l,23U 

l*,3io 

5,256 

5,1*79 

5,197 

36,952 

35,798 

1.7 

11+.1* 

Oregon . 

1,837 

3,660 

3,277 

2,963 

17,399 

2l+,  698 

13,1*65 

12,719 

57,935 

61,368 

1.8 

6.1 

Washington . 

5,71*1 

7,073 

2,082 

3,273 

32,927 

38,1*19 

39,637 

33.085 

195, 139 

188,508 

2.0 

12.0 

J /  Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  March  3*»  1955* 

%/  Sum  of  State  figures  may  not  equal  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

2 /  Represents  funds  remaining  for  benefits  after  a  #3,000,000  advance  to  Alaska  from  Federal  account  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 


Quarterly  Wages  of  Workers  Covered  by  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Laws';'  by  State, 

April-June  1954-April-June  1955 

■  /In  thousiriu^ 


Region  and  State 


Total. 


1954 


April- 

June 


$33,589,959 


Region  Ii 

Connect!  cut .  • . 
Maine . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont . 


Region  Ii! 
New  Jersey. 
New  York... 


Region  III: 

Delaware. . . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland. . . * 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.... 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. . . • •• 


Region  Vi 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 

Ohio..... 


Region  VI: 
Illinois.. 
Indiana... 
Minnesota. 
Wi scons in. 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas. . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas . . 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma.. 

Texas ..... 


Region  IX: 
Colorado.. . 
Montana.... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming.... 


Region  X: 
Arizona. . .  • 
California. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 


Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho . . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


July- 
Sept ember 


October- 

December 


$34,013,877 


684,053 

135,122 

1,239,270 

102,380 

182,650 

50,844 


1,457,365 

4,596,587 


109,438 

196,718 

528,508 

487,970 

2,740,157 

425,902 

306,306 


326,886 

417,018 

434,195 

129,333 

252,135 

428,785 


344,960 

2,024,834 

2,441,444 


2,553,883 

955,608 

533,785 

741,698 


315,361 

293,743 

784,200 

157,958 

45,270 

44,181 


151,442 

419,843 

291,263 

1,267,568 


212,358 

90,294 

100,015 

116,718 

49,982 


138,621 

3,153,560 

74,297 

58,625 


43,635 

78,603 

319,455 

555,133 


$36,899,602 


676,997 

145,407 

1,247,515 

108,877 

184,292 

50,743 


1,473,378 

4,672,489 


110,378 

197,119- 

538,311 

497,100 

2,719,714 

436,969 

298,000 


328,858 

405,460 

442,500 

136,122 

245,438 

438,523 


344,696 

1,949,085 

2,460,506 


2,558,341 

954,919 

565,646 

752,797 


327,649 

305,380 

787,166 

161,716 

50,750 

48,303 


154,003 

425,898 

292,545 

1,303,207 


222,782 

98,878 

103,457 

125,520 

55,638 


135,049 

3,282,093 

78,410 

64,851 


61,488 

89,637 

330,307 

568,970 


1955 


January- 

Uarch 


$33,969,482 


April- 

June 


$36,301,534 


746,836 

148,859 

1,359,402 

112,929 

205,581 

52,773 


1,575,899 

5,149,894 


114,837 

213,410 

581,722 

564,250 

2,926,995 

477,564 

312,984 


357,061 

465,419 

488,209 

143,790 

265,391 

476,645 


374,368 

2,181,917 

2,693,657 


2,822,105 

1,055,490 

598,611 

809,223 


355,482 

325,616 

851,593 

175,778 

48,724 

49,598 


165,420 

455,889 

308,627 

1,392,321 


244,500 

101,171 

109,663 

134,185 

54,582 


152,931 

3,486,038 

78,141 

65,501 


37,966 

89,151 

341,637 

599,267 


681,662 

130,931 

1,234,749 

104,248 

186,346 

47,649 


1,445,322 

4,668,480 


132,183 

195,954 

529,327 

513,301 

2,688,601 

438,921 

299,277 


333.392 
472,828 

458.393 
130,858 
247,935 
440,594 


340,281 

2,124,947 

2,448,258 


2,574,848 

1,002,313 

523,209 

739,445 


318,514 

293,612 

787,098 

153,002 

39,054 

42,080 


150,492 

411,200 

289,261 

1,294,221 


221,348 

88,848 

101,957 

120,884 

44,798 


143,945 

3,245,084 

74,178 

64,032 


26,271 

7.5,716 

307,785 

541,796 


Change  from  same 
period  preceding  year 


Amount 


$♦ 2,711,575 


722,939 

139,848 

1,312,315 

113,456 

194,047 

52,397 


1,5U,  687 
4,853,811 


121,110 

204,591 

577,612 

544,595 

2,904,612 

465,851 

328,648 


361,092 

473,438 

484,994 

141,058 

265,557 

461,593 


365,935 

2,272,878 

2,667,553 


2,756,074 

1,072,978 

573,701 

801,146 


343,575 

303,606 

834,223 

165,854 

42,772 

46,378 


161,542 

435,452 

310,009 

1,367,872 


238,267 

98,305 

110,365 

134,458 

50,901 


156,773 

3,524,828 

76,285 

71,566 


43,128 

85,570 

340,515 

583,774 


Percentage 


♦8.1 


+38,886 

♦4,726 

♦73,045 

♦11,076 

♦11,397 

♦1,553 


+84,322 

♦257,224 


♦11,672 

♦7,873 

♦49,104 

♦56,625 

♦164,455 

♦39,949 

+22,342 


♦34,206 

♦56,420 

♦50,799 

♦11,725 

+13,422 

♦32,808 


♦20,975 

♦248,044 

♦226,109 


+202,191 

+117,370 

♦39,916 

+59,448 


♦28,214 

♦9,863 

+50,023 

♦7,896 

-2,498 

+2,197 


♦10.100 

♦15,609 

♦18,746 

♦100,304 


♦25,909 

♦8,011 

♦10,350 

♦17,740 

♦919 


♦18,152 

♦371,268 

♦1,988 

+12,941 


-507 

+6,967 

♦21,060 

♦28,641 


♦5.7 

+3-5 

♦5.9 

+10.8 

+6.2 

♦3.1 


+5.8 

+5.6 


+10.7 

♦4.0 

♦9.3 

♦11.6 

♦6.0 

♦9.4 

♦7.3 


♦10.5 

♦13.5 

♦11.7 

♦9.1 

♦5.3 

♦7.7 


+6.1 

♦12.3 

♦9.3 


+7.9 

♦12.3 

+7.5 

♦8.0 


♦8.9 

♦3.4 

+62* 

♦5.0 

-5.5 

♦5.0 


♦6.7 

♦3.7 

♦6.4 

♦7.9 


♦12.2 

♦8.9 

♦10.3 

♦15.2 

♦1.8 


♦13.1 

♦11.8 

♦2.7 

♦22.1 


-1.2 

+8.9 

♦6.6 

♦5.2 


.  ,  _,_*.  for  all  nay  periods  ending  within  the  quarter. 

1/  Total  wages  earned  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  p 
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Monthly  Employment  of  Workers  Covered  by  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Laws',7  by  State, 

June  1954-June  1955 

/in  thousands/ 


Region  and  State 

1551* 

1955 

Chang*  frcm 
seme  period 
preceding  year 

June 

July 

Mjgust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

Apri  1 

May 

June 

Number  Percentage 

Tote  1 . . . 

35,401 

35,333 

35,556 

35,7:1* 

35,612 

35,679 

35,91*2 

54,829 

34,901 

35,370 

35,924 

36,241 

36,843 

+  1,41,2 

+4.1 

Region  Is 

Cor.necticut . 

692 

681* 

685 

687 

690 

691 

698 

679 

679 

685 

692 

695 

702 

♦  1C 

+1.4 

Mai  ne . . . . 

16 1 

182 

185 

175 

178 

173 

174 

167 

166 

163 

165 

168 

161 

0 

0 

Massachusetts . 

1,444 

1,1*25 

l.l+l+l 

1>111 

1, 1*1*3 

r,U*3 

i,t55 

I,4a4 

1,402 

1,420 

1,446 

1,452 

1,476 

+32 

+2.2 

New  Hampshire . 

l?6 

135 

139 

136 

154 

153 

133 

132 

151 

132 

134 

'57 

143 

+7 

+5.1 

Rhode  Island . 

219 

212 

220 

225 

22? 

230 

229 

219 

220 

222 

222 

221 

227 

+8 

+3-7 

Vermont . . 

63 

61* 

61* 

63 

62 

61 

61 

59 

59 

59 

60 

61 

64 

♦  1 

+  1.6 

Region  II: 

1.1*27 

I,t3l 

New  Jersey . 

1,1*27 

1,1*25 

1,1*37 

1,1*39 

1,1*32 

1,390 

1,390 

1,403 

1,420 

1,437 

1,463 

+36 

+2.5 

New  York . 

4,45 1 

1*,  1*1*9 

l*,50l 

1*.  525 

1*,  525 

1*.  530 

t,  529 

4,372 

4,388 

4,431 

1,160 

4,484 

4,539 

+88 

42.0 

Region  III: 

De  1  aware . 

115 

1  13 

Il6 

H5 

1  1  1 

1  1  1 

1 12 

108 

107 

no 

115 

118 

12? 

+7 

46.  1 

District  of  Columbia.. 

218 

217 

216 

218 

21^ 

217 

220 

213 

212 

215 

217 

219 

220 

+2 

+.9 

Maryland . 

630 

626 

635 

635 

629 

631 

632 

609 

610 

625 

61*1 

649 

660 

+30 

+4.e 

North  Carolina . 

700 

700 

720 

731* 

759 

71*3 

742 

717 

717 

724 

725 

729 

74 1 

■•ii 

+5-9 

Pennsy  Ivenia . 

3,027 

3,001* 

3,003 

3,009 

3,001* 

3,ool* 

3,025 

2,927 

2,921 

2,968 

3,014 

3,01*2 

3,085 

+58 

+1.9 

Virginia . 

5L46 

51*9 

553 

560 

564 

561, 

568 

550 

549 

556 

566 

568 

576 

+30 

+5-5 

West  Virginia... . 

320 

316 

317 

315 

3ii- 

312 

313 

304 

304 

309 

318 

321 

327 

+7 

42.2 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . . 

1*24 

1*23 

1*21, 

1*32 

1*29 

1*29 

t35 

1*25 

429 

438 

434 

44l 

450 

46.  1 

Florida . 

499 

1*95 

1*97 

502 

5  it 

5tl 

570 

584 

590 

592 

583 

561 

555 

+56 

♦  11.2 

Georgia . 

590 

592 

597 

601* 

607 

607 

612 

598 

603 

613 

616 

620 

632 

+42 

+7.1 

Mississippi ...., . 

197 

199 

202 

203 

202 

201 

2c4 

198 

200 

201* 

201 

204 

2 1C 

+  13 

♦6.6 

South  Carolina . 

348 

31*7 

352 

353 

353 

353 

356 

347 

348 

552 

357 

357 

360 

♦  12 

+3.4 

Tennessee . 

540 

5W+ 

550 

553 

51*8 

51*8 

554 

541 

5to 

543 

553 

559 

563 

+23 

+4.3 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

1+05 

1*0 1* 

1*07 

i*M 

1*07 

1+06 

420 

407 

403 

405 

413 

418 

421* 

+15 

+4.7 

Michigan . 

1,730 

1,695 

1,673 

1,661* 

1,698 

1,758 

1,796 

1,756 

1,765 

1,787 

1,81*2 

1,851 

1 , 86 1 

+  131 

+7.6 

Ohic . 

2,399 

2,391 

2,392 

2,1*08 

2,1*02 

2.396 

2,409 

2,336 

2,337 

2,379 

2,439 

2,471 

2,506 

+  IC7 

+4.5 

Region  VI: 

1 1 llnols . 

2  ,424 

2,1*09 

2,1*21 

2,1*39 

2,1*36 

2,1*46 

2,46o 

2,396 

2,4oo 

965 

2,424 

2,456 

2.470 

2.512 

+38 

+3.6 

Indiana . 

962 

951 

955 

965 

962 

965 

977 

958 

983 

1,001 

1,007 

1,023 

+6l 

+6.3 

Minnesota . 

596 

606 

610 

617 

6dl* 

592 

587 

559 

554 

56l 

586 

600 

6l4 

+  16 

+3.0 

Wisconsin . 

763 

782 

771* 

779 

761* 

763 

763 

746 

751 

761 

77  2 

780 

793 

+30 

+3.9 

Region  VIT: 

Iowa . 

361* 

367 

371 

372 

371 

368 

366 

354 

354 

359 

367 

371 

378 

♦111- 

+J.8 

Kansas. . . 

320 

320 

321 

322 

322 

322 

321 

30S 

306 

312 

317 

315 

317 

-3 

-.9 

Missouri . 

81+5 

81*7 

811 

81*0 

833 

839 

849 

831 

833 

81*7 

856 

860 

371 

♦26 

+5.1 

Nebraska . 

165 

iee 

168 

135 

189 

187 

186 

178 

177 

180 

I65 

190 

193 

4l 

+2. 1 

North  Dakota . 

56 

58 

56 

56 

51* 

52 

50 

47 

46 

46 

49 

50 

52 

-4 

-7.1 

South  Dakota . 

58 

59 

58 

57 

57 

56 

54 

51 

51 

52 

55 

56 

58 

0 

0 

Region  VIII: 

236 

240 

♦1.5 

Arkansas . 

230 

230 

231 

235 

232 

233 

225 

227 

1+93 

232 

235 

238 

♦  10 

Louisiana . 

510 

509 

512 

511 

506 

509 

511 

495 

501 

496 

503 

516 

+6 

+1.2 

Ok  lehoma . 

320 

519 

3 18 

315 

313 

3i4 

317 

310 

312 

320 

321 

324 

330 

+  10 

+3.1 

Texas . . . 

1,1*16 

1,1*28 

1,1*29 

1,1*23 

1,1*09 

1,1*24 

1,449 

I,4l2 

1,414 

1,430 

1,449 

l,46o 

1,487 

♦71 

+5.0 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

231* 

233 

2l*0 

21*0 

2l+0 

237 

237 

229 

228 

233 

239 

214 

248 

+i4 

+6.0 

Montana . 

III 

111* 

1  16 

IC6 

106 

1  1  1 

109 

ICC 

ICI 

101 

IC6 

1  1C 

116 

+5 

+4.5 

New  Mexico . 

119 

MS 

120 

120 

IIS 

120 

120 

116 

117 

120 

12? 

121 

128 

+9 

+7.6 

Lteh . 

li-3 

11*7 

1L8 

150 

Its 

147 

147 

137 

137 

ILI 

147 

152 

157 

+  14 

+9.8 

Wyoming . 

63 

65 

65 

62 

60 

58 

56 

51 

50 

50 

53 

58 

63 

0 

0 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

li»3 

143 

li.3 

li*2 

Its 

151 

154 

150 

151 

154 

158 

157 

158 

+15 

♦  10. 5 

Ca lifornia . 

3,051 

3,079 

3, 131 

3,  Il*2 

3, 125 

3,  Mt 

3, 161 

3,038 

3,070 

3, 1 12 

3,176 

3,206 

3,268 

+2  17 

+7.1 

Hawaii . 

ICO 

106 

IC5 

101 

98 

97 

99 

98 

98 

99 

99 

99 

102 

♦2 

♦2.0 

Nevada . . . 

60 

63 

63 

63 

60 

60 

60 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

69 

+9 

+  15. c 

Region  XI: 

24 

Alaska . 

31* 

39 

58 

32 

28 

23 

21 

IS 

18 

20 

30 

37 

+3 

♦6.8 

Idaho . 

97 

ICO 

101* 

105 

102 

99 

57 

89 

88 

88 

93 

96 

103 

♦6 

♦6.2 

Oregon . 

327 

312 

321* 

31*3 

331 

323 

319 

302 

302 

305 

312 

323 

336 

+  1 1 

+3.4 

Washington . 

565 

51*5 

51*7 

576 

570 

558 

558 

527 

528 

537 

553 

567 

585 

420 

+3.5 

V 


Workers  In  covered  employment  in  the  pay  period  of  each  type  (weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  ending  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  See  Table  I  of  the  special  issue  of  the 
Statistical  Supplement  to  the  1st  quarter  1955  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security  for  difference  in  coverage  provisions  of  State  laws. 
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Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment"  Under  State  Programs,  by  Stated  by  Month,  1954-1955 


Region 

and 

State 

195* 

1955 

Change  fr 

November  1 
to 

November  ” 

on 

954 

955 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

august 

September 

October 

November 

Number  I 

ercent 

1,463,335 

1,666,185 

1,962,255 

1,879,834 

1,656,997 

1,471,393 

1,262,830 

1,120,851 

1,091,879 

961,452 

858,465 

784,119 

363,434 

-599,901 

-41.0 

Region  I : 

24,640 

26,413 

30,314 

27,366 

24,156 

22,571 

16,636 

55,937 

8,600 

15,463 

3,451 

18,570 

18,246 

22,554 

8,951 

45,191 

5,317 

1/, 

26,104 

3,086 

35,117 

4,574 

10,349 

1,917 

19,710 

7,647 

31,333 

5,236 

8,499 

1,715 

14,996 

6,452 

12,559 

7,858 

-12,031 

-3,141 

-49.0 

-28.5 

n,-?9 

12,421 

14,023 

12,759 

11,195 

60.252 
7,566 

15.252 

48,020 

2-9,059 

29,3a8 

-27,511 

-48.3 

56,709 

64, '.71 

75,220 

70,082 

4,971 

4,935 

-3,250 

-39.5 

N ,  Htt . 

8,235 

8,041 

8,187 

7,524 

14,731 

2,750 

7,661 

7,049 

-4,954 

-41.3 

R_  T . 

12,003 

13,563 

17,197 

16,846 

2,210 

1,450 

1,385 

-1,977 

-58.8 

. . 

3,362 

4,012 

5,030 

5,806 

5  >412 

Region  lit 

N,  J . 

71,257 

73,702 

94,609 

91,736 

83,975 

226,920 

76,544 

221,028 

69,290 

207,062 

60,223 

58,901 

51,880 

134,037 

47,751 

117,338 

48,166 

117,381 

51,761 

129,567 

-19,496 

-64,579 

-27.4 

-33.3 

N.  Y . 

194,146 

230,245 

266,256 

251,772 

Region  lilt 

Del . 

n  r. . . 

2,851 

4,402 

3,277 

5,037 

4,297 

6,638 

4,376 

7,508 

3,790 

6,456 

2,840 

4,943 

20,641 

39,310 

170,975 

12,870 

22,022 

2,007 

3,811 

20,424 

36,375 

151,760 

14,781 

18,120 

1,561 

3,366 

1,460 

3,185 

1,338 

3,148 

11,765 

21,563 

124,438 

1,085 

2,509 

8,795 

19,346 

108,352 

7,304 

9,602 

1,184 

2,397 

7,970 

16,426 

99,716 

6,191 

1,110 

2,646 

8,242 

-1,741 

-1,756 

-11,903 

-61.1 

-39.9 

-59.1 

. 

M.  C . 

... 

20,145 

29,285 

180,026 

11,970 

27,380 

23, 140 
36,235 
192,622 

27,024 

44,410 

226,075 

25,086 

43,320 

213,795 

19,037 

40,348 

196,511 

32,458 

138,158 

30,351 

141,209 

18,441 

104,734 

6,953 

-10,844 

-75,292 

-5,017 

-37.0 

-41.8 

-41.9 

. . 

. . 

14,293 

23,921 

13,034 

32,767 

17,865 

29,768 

15,503 

26,088 

15,487 

14,433 

11,548 

8,315 

8,453 

-18,927 

-69.1 

Region  IV: 

Ala . 

23,132 

14,859 

22,013 

23,923 

26,638 

23,374 

20,386 

19,275 

12,083 

16,965 

13,384 

22,289 

11,951 

11,578 

36,506 

15,870 

15,610 

20,567 

9,497 

11,224 

32,933 

16,471 

19,237 

11,969 
22,102 
14,274 
6,629 
9,180 
25, 014 

10,932 

17,714 

13,780 

6,078 

8,307 

23,277 

11,815 

13,058 

-11,317 

-1,831 

-48.9 

-12.3 

Fla . 

14,591 

16,277 

14,499 

12,970 

14,535 

-7,478 

-34.0 

26,963 

31,938 

26,456 

23,057 

24 1 001 

6,941 

-4,552 

-39.6 

11,493 

14,397 

14,796 

13,651 

17,239 

14,879 

13,500 

11,442 

8,473 

-5,924 

-41.1 

s.  . . 

15,46? 

16,789 

15,125 

13,102 

11,717 

41,691 

25,299 

-13,778 

-35.2 

39,077 

34,400 

80,295 

77,731 

95,026 

32,581 

43,344 

49,322 

46,435 

42,253 

Region  Vt 

. . 

36,282 

39,232 

41,200 

a, 135 

45,035 

37,340 

32,869 

42,902 

30,005 

33,822 

37,413 

27,137 

23,915 

20,968 

79,560 

18,545 

43,446 

26,163 

19,185 

30,587 

30,663 

-15,215 

-49,708 

-44.2 

-61.9 

72,081 

75,788 

68,988 

59,818 

43,737 

55,586 

36,137 

-47,068 

-60.5 

87,185 

96,191 

89,026 

72,697 

Region  VI: 

Ill . 

101,607 

116,409 

110,241 

91,735 

102,713 

93,920 

84,957 

17,785 

14,105 

11,801 

74,049 

19,488 

12,293 

11,444 

60,370 

52,442 

45,054 

17,557 

7,905 

12,290 

44,599 
15,914 
12 ,617 

-50,427 

-16,667 

-7,574 

-53.1 

-51.1 

35,993 

41,305 

36,725 

28,696 

23,540 

19,904 

19,857 

8,756 

-37.5 

20,191 

29,618 

40,189 

43,398 

40,733 

33,755 

13 i 128 

-12,641 

-49.0 

25,769 

5,728 

8,009 

32,885 

35,605 

33,024 

26,313 

13,055 

12,393 

Region  VII s 

8,437 

12,529 

13,979 

11,276 

7,402 

5,252 

4,543 

7,475 

26,428 

2,006 

905 

424 

4,436 

7,076 

22,841 

1,935 

3,645 

3,069 

3,312 

5,618 

21,372 

1,800 

402 

389 

4,090 

6,471 

22,850 

3,024 

1,631 

873 

-1,638 

-1,538 

-16,592 

-28.6 

-19.2 

10,522 

14,071 

16,376 

12,887 

9,568 

7,994 

30,118 

2,228 

1,612 

638 

20,412 

-42.1 

39,44? 

2,567 

39,742 

44,977 

44,436 

38,207 

32,647 

+457 

+17.8 

4,657 

7,960 

9,010 

7,495 

4,275 

+144 

+9.7 

Nt  d . 

1,487 

786 

3,655 

5,865 

6,680 

6,366 

3,951 

353 

+87 

+11.1 

S.  D . 

1,807 

3,138 

3,767 

3,258 

1,608 

Region  VIII: 

Ark . 

12,074 

15,375 

20,135 

20,026 

16,756 

14,072 

10,130 

8,493 

14,693 

8,969 

21,733 

8,748 

14,084 

8,832 

20,481 

7,769 

12,264 

7,965 

18,046 

6,157 

6,330 

8,326 

8,535 

7,557 

16,295 

-3,748 

-8,143 

-3,960 

-7,827 

-31.0 

-48.8 

La . 

16,678 

19,80b 

25,402 

27,830 

23,987 

20,537 

17,020 

6,631 

14,805 

-34.4 

Okla . 

11,517 

13,852 

17,784 

17,269 

14,280 

12,139 

10  f  114 

-32.4 

24,122 

3,336 

23.4S5 

34,275 

35,377 

32,388 

29,022 

24,930 

Region  IX: 

Colo . 

4,471 

6,31? 

6,906 

5,667 

3,960 

2,659 

2,194 

1,379 

2,242 

1,934 

1,224 

2,443 

3,923 

624 

1,731 

906 

2,136 

1,359 

1,495 

993 

1,650 

2,259 

2,418 

2,062 

2,712 

666 

-1,127 

+176 

-33.3 

+7.8 

Mont . 

2,24? 

3,811 

6,535 

3,061 

8,043 

6,419 

3,394 

-774 

-749 

-330 

-27.3 

-21.6 

-33.1 

N.  Mp* . 

2,836 

7,461 

3,939 

5,332 

5,698 

4,036 

3,965 

2,778 

1,476 

4,35? 

7,967 

7,366 

6,642 

4,304 

3,049 

2,612 

367 

3,016 

456 

385 

996 

4,156 

112,561 

1,5?4 

3,181 

3,933 

3,577 

2,472 

1,238 

Region  X: 

4,573 

6,10C 

6,308 

5,310 

4,291 

3,564 

3,246 

4,918 

71,330 

982 

4,226 

58,420 

1,038 

3,106 

2,850 

3,359 

72,517 

-797 
-40, 044 
+73 

-19.2 

-35.6 

+3.2 

Calif . 

1?7,029 

162,66c 

158,920 

140,687 

112 ,431 

98,007 

80,125 

4 

1,040 

2,253 

3,686 

20,631 

36,116 

2,652 

3,45- 

3,295 

2,366 

2,103 

1,478 

1,141 

Region  XI: 

6,68C 

9,40< 

0,836 

8,738 

5,892 

3,393 

1,941 

1,515 

3,315 

13,609 

1,547 

7,066 

14,499 

1,139 

6,432 

15,513 

1,262 

8,567 

13,617 

3,543 

-143 

-3,260 

-3,521 

-3.9 

-15.8 

-9.8 

27,344 

32,30* 

30,236 

27,173 

21,100 

12,644 

7,982 

Wash . 

46 ,24r 

56,346 

51,641 

45,669 

31,613 

20,238 

12 ,944 

1/  Weekly  data  are  adjusted  for  split  weeks  in  the  nonth  on  the  basis  of  a  5-day  work-week. 
2 /  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


Additional  statistical  data  on  employment  security  operations  are  pub 
lished  monthly  in  the  Statistical  Supplement  to  the  LABOR  MARKET 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY.  The  Supplement  is  available  upon 
request  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  Office  of  Program  Review  and  Analysis. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 


ALABAMA .  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  4 

ALASKA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

ARIZONA . Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

ARKANSAS . Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security- Welfare  Building, 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA . Department  of  Employment,  1025  P  Street,  Sacramento  14 

COLORADO . Department  of  Employment,  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building,  Denver  2 

CONNECTICUT .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 

DELAWARE .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA...  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  1724  F  Street  NW,  Washington  25; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 
FLORIDA .  Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee 

GEORGIA . Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Office  Building,  Capitol  Sq.,  Atlanta  3 

HAWAII . Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Keelikolani  Building,  825  Mililani  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13 

IDAHO . Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  520,  153|-  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

ILLINOIS . Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 

INDIANA . Employment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  9 

IOWA . Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8 

KANSAS . Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 

KENTUCKY .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

Frankfort 


LOUISIANA .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Annex  Building, 

Baton  Rouge  4 

MAINE . Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 

MARYLAND . Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 

MASSACHUSETTS . Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

MICHIGAN . Employment  Security  Commission,  514  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 

MINNESOTA . Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 

MISSISSIPPI . Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 

MISSOURI . Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

MONTANA . Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 

NEBRASKA . Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1033,  Lincoln  1 

NEVADA . Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE . Division  of  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 

NEW  JERSEY . Division  of  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

NEW  MEXICO . Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1301,  103  Sixth  Street  SW.,  Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK . Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  18 

NORTH  CAROLINA . Employment  Security  Commission.  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  and  North  McDowell  Streets,  Raleigh 

NORTH  DAKOTA . North  Dakota  State  Employment  Service,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  207  Broadway, 

Box  568,  Bismarck;  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau 
201  Broadway,  Bismarck 

OHIO . Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  427  Cleveland  Avenue,  Columbus  16 

OKLAHOMA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  American  National  Building,  Oklahoma  City  2 

OREGON . Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  500  Public  Service  Building,  Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  1846  Brookwood  Street, 

Harrisburg 

PUERTO  RICO .  Puerto  Rico  Employment  Service,  Parque  Street  #607,  P.O.  Box  8368  Fdez.  Juncos  Station, 

Santurce,  San  Juan 

RHODE  ISLAND . Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  3 

SOUTH  CAROLINA . Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  10 

SOUTH  DAKOTA . Employment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE . Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  3 

TEXAS .  . Texas  Employment  Commission,  Brown  Building,  Austin  19 

UTAH . Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  2100,  Salt  Lake  City  13 

VERMONT .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier 

VIRGINIA . Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Broad-Grace  Arcade,  Richmond  11 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS . Virgin  Islands  Employment  Service,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas 

WASHINGTON . Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  367,  Old  Capitol  Building,  Olympia 

WEST  VIRGINIA .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 

Charleston  5 

WISCONSIN . Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Industrial  Commission,  105  South  Blair  Street,  Madison  3; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East  Wilson  Street, 
Madison  1 

WYOMING .  . Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  760,  136 j  South  Wolcott  Street,  IOOF  Building, 

Casper 
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Table  I. — Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State  -  Wbmen,  November  1955 


Region  end  State 

New  applications  \J 

Counseling  interviews 

Nonagricultura 1 

Initial 

claims  j/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
covered  by  continued 
claims 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Oct.  1955 

Total 

Initial 

Referrals 

Placements 

dumber 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Oct.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 

Oct.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Oct.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Oct.  1955 

Ntnber 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Oct.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Oct.  1955 

Total,  53  States . 

256,112 

-1.8 

15,015 

+9.5 

29,935 

+12.3 

375,851 

-7.2 

213,963 

-8.0 

522, 109 

48.7 

1,561,159 

+7.3 

Region  I: 

Connect icut . 

1,331 

-30.7 

561 

+26.6 

137 

+62.5 

7,618 

-10.1* 

3,987 

-10.  1 

5,125 

-16.8 

32,608 

-2.9 

Maine . . 

726 

-21.3 

193 

+I27.5 

159 

+156.5 

1,376 

-1.3 

656 

-22.0 

3,120 

+29.7 

19,815 

420.9 

Massachusetts . 

7,21.0 

-8.8 

1,762 

+1.8 

I,2l5 

-1.1 

ll,7BR 

-6.3 

8,500 

-7.6 

15,605 

-6.9 

62, 153 

-2.8 

New  Hampshire . 

037 

-25.5 

97 

+67.2 

59 

— 

1,390 

-.6 

5lt6 

-18.6 

2,020 

-\7.8 

13,791 

-2.6 

Rhode  Island . 

l,63S 

-11.3 

281 

+6.1 

M3 

-.9 

2,018 

-7.7 

881 

-15.0 

3,956 

-2.0 

16,030 

-13.9 

Vermont . 

ML, 

-tii.  1 

130 

— 

101 

— 

957 

+1.5 

Ui2 

+5.2 

803 

+26.1 

3,721 

-L.7 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

7,31.1 

-8.1 

505 

-.2 

363 

+10.3 

8,737 

-17.8 

5,619 

-13.6 

26,610 

+3.1 

122,918 

+12.6 

New  York . 

28,260 

-2.6 

6,098 

40.1, 

1,31,8 

48.8 

61,902 

-8.  1 

l!2,983 

-6.2 

81,110 

+17.7 

219,056 

+15.9 

Puerto  Rico . 

2,698 

-10.7 

189 

-1.1 

219 

+6.8 

2,371 

-8.1 

1,519 

-M.1, 

32 

— 

135 

+11.3 

Virgin  Islands . 

68 

-2.8 

33 

— 

13 

— 

286 

+11.7 

21  1 

+  17.2 

0 

— 

0 

Region  III: 

De laware . 

339 

-8.9 

371 

+352.1 

7 

— 

523 

-20.9 

335 

+10.3 

225 

-50.'5 

2,071 

+1.2 

District  of  Columbia.. 

1,889 

+7.6 

277 

-23.3 

ll.O 

-30.0 

3,026 

+31.3 

1,765 

+el.9 

710 

+.7 

7,382 

+13.8 

Maryland . . 

1,021 

+7.8 

967 

4^i  1  .h 

689 

+75.8 

1,331 

-17.1 

2,611 

-18.6 

3,220 

+32.1 

12,l0l 

+3.2 

North  Carolina . 

7,567 

<.7 

962 

+1.6 

629 

+  13.9 

10,295 

-5.9 

6,177 

-16.0 

9,339 

425.0 

li  1 , 7lili 

+3.1 

Pennsylvania . 

15,298 

-.8 

2,131 

+6.3 

1,597 

+11.6 

22,519 

-3.6 

11,81.7 

-6.8 

30,357 

+3.9 

165,131 

+6.7 

Virginia . 

1,  162 

-15.9 

I,7l5 

+20.6 

1,221 

+19.2 

1,7°1 

•13.I 

3,068 

-15.6 

3,225 

+57.2 

I2,l7l 

+11.9 

West  Virginia . . 

l,95l 

+1.7 

21.8 

487.9 

157 

+86.9 

2,017 

+.1 

1,361 

4£.8 

1,087 

+16.O 

8,136 

+5.7 

Region  TV: 

Alabama . 

5,003 

46.8 

538 

420.9 

133 

+37.° 

6,785 

-10.6 

3,785 

-8.3 

1,916 

+7.9 

11,232 

+2.3 

Florida. . . . 

5,ool. 

+3.8 

592 

+17.2 

1*16 

422.9 

11,319 

42.0 

7, 165 

-.7 

3,138 

-32.0 

26,879 

-33-3 

Georgia . 

5,51 1 

-ll.il 

791. 

-8.8 

512 

-I2.lt 

6,752 

-19.5 

3,997 

-23.1 

1,857 

+10.2 

35,295 

42.3 

Mississippi . 

3,512 

+12.0 

196 

-13.1 

3M 

-5.5 

5,603 

-9.3 

3,392 

-15.9 

1,922 

+23.7 

10,659 

+3.2 

South  Carolina . 

3,538 

-0.5 

187 

+11.7 

32l 

420.  | 

5,  M8 

-19.7 

2,808 

-16.7 

2,171 

-27.8 

16,167 

-8.8 

Tennessee . 

l,61o 

-7.8 

9l0 

49.0 

697 

+38.6 

7,111 

-8.2 

1,096 

-13.1 

5,260 

+16.1 

19,059 

+15.1 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

3,788 

+.2 

927 

+3.6 

776 

422.0 

3,887 

-.2 

2,298 

-6.2 

1,021 

+26. 1 

33,725 

+12.9 

Michigan . 

9,107 

-10. 1 

2,  171 

+3.5 

1,192 

-3.2 

10,725 

-6.7 

1,758 

-9.3 

7,337 

-|6.0 

l2,7°7 

-25.2 

Ohio . 

15,080 

+3.9 

2,659 

4l*.6 

1,732 

+5.1 

17, ie7 

+.  1 

9,179 

-.7 

9,026 

+1.1 

51,851 

+6.3 

Region  VI: 

II 1 5  no is . 

9,376 

-8. 1 

1,659 

-8.3 

1,105 

-7.7 

10,758 

-7.3 

6,091 

-11.0 

11,765 

-.8 

95,335 

-2.7 

Indiana . . . 

6;  297 

-9.1 

627 

+15.3 

l2l 

+33.3 

8,713 

-M.7 

1,021 

-25.6 

1,723 

-17.3 

27,811 

+13.3 

Minnesota . 

3,81.8 

-.6 

716 

+36.1 

512 

+39.3 

3,958 

-16.3 

2,251 

-20. 1 

2,311 

+7.6 

17,277 

+  1  1.  1 

Wisconsin . 

1,111 

48.5 

I,2l5 

422.9 

90l 

+37.1 

5,183 

-2.L 

3,007 

+3.2 

1,856 

+27.3 

19,736 

+7.0 

Region  VII J 

Towa . 

2,839 

+1.7 

117 

+|o.fl 

251 

"ll.  1 

3,557 

-6.5 

2,086 

-5-9 

1,052 

-8.8 

6,919 

+3.6 

Kansas . 

2,221. 

-20. 1 

332 

+3.1 

216 

48.0 

3,698 

-8.2 

2,  Il5 

-5.1 

1,225 

-26.1 

11,658 

+5.8 

Missouri . 

6,763 

<..5 

1,000 

+7.1 

638 

+7.0 

5,807 

-7.8 

3,111 

-15.1 

7,002 

48.7 

15,319 

+7.7 

Nebraska . 

1,689 

-5.1 

375 

+70.5 

238 

+58.7 

1,736 

-8.il 

1,098 

4li.li 

899 

+3.9 

5,861 

4i.|2i.  1 

North  Dakote . 

571 

+1.0 

50 

-31.5 

37 

— 

806 

-17.1 

199 

-13.1 

153 

+62.8 

968 

+17.0 

South  Dakota . 

610 

+  17.1 

68 

-9.3 

ll 

— 

699 

-7.0 

307 

-12.5 

201 

+33.1 

926 

+1.5 

Region  VTTI: 

Arkansas . 

3,251 

-3.9 

339 

-16.7 

161 

-15.9 

5.505 

-10.2 

2,663 

-13.0 

1,827 

-19.6 

M,5I7 

+19.2 

Louisiana . 

2,951 

•*3.0 

1 29 

+.5 

280 

4i;.Q 

1,271 

-20.5 

2,820 

-18.9 

1,322 

-9.6 

8,131 

-6.6 

Ok  lahoma . 

2,82l 

46.0 

653 

-7.5 

116 

-5.7 

6,288 

42.2 

3,155 

+.9 

1,916 

48.1 

12,927 

+9.7 

Texas . 

11,689 

-9.0 

2,711, 

+.2 

1,11.7 

-1.2 

32,031 

-8.0  • 

18,571 

-6.9 

3,987 

+7.3 

27,670 

+3.3 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

2,320 

+.9 

130 

+151.5 

ll*8 

428.7 

2,917 

-10.2 

1,337 

-12.3 

726 

+1  1 .2 

3, 31  * 

422.0 

Montana . 

1,  1 10 

+10.8 

315 

+71.2 

2L8 

+105.0 

9ll 

-1 1.7 

197 

-16.5 

599 

432.2 

3, 168 

+71.6 

New  Mexico . 

1,217 

-1.3 

168 

+1.8 

90 

-11.3 

1,923 

-8.1, 

1,081 

-11.8 

273 

-1 1.  1 

1,987 

4lu6 

Utah . 

2,015 

+31.3 

787 

+103.9 

692 

+123.2 

2,159 

+13. 1 

969 

-6.9 

850 

+39.9 

1,8 16 

+17.5 

Wyoming . 

513 

+11.3 

157 

+28.7 

121 

+57.1 

536 

-12.6 

287 

-12.0 

225 

438.9 

991 

429.2 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

2,025 

+1.7 

316 

-8.7 

206 

+2.5 

3,289 

-1.8 

1,750 

-2.0 

785 

-.6 

1,890 

+5.1 

California . . . 

28,  189 

+10.1 

3,319 

+3-3 

2,293 

+3.1 

35,656 

-.  1 

15,865 

-.3 

31,717 

+11.  .2 

122,067 

425.0 

Hawaii..... . 

768 

-0.0 

18 

— 

0 

— 

6I5 

+1.0 

253 

+10.0 

1,206 

+13.0 

7,992 

+33-7 

Nevada. . . 

037 

+13.2 

29 

— 

22 

— 

1,115 

-3.9 

700 

-12.8 

759 

+39.8 

3,108 

+63.7 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

185 

-7.1 

8 1 

-31.7 

16 

— 

629 

-5.1 

527 

-23.9 

273 

+16.7 

2,095 

+26.3 

Tdaho . 

1,266 

+17.9 

120 

-33.7 

71 

+17.5 

1,251 

-38.6 

683 

-31.2 

683 

405.  | 

3,-117 

+37.5 

O' P  TOO . 

2,788 

48.0 

672 

-5.5 

120 

42.2 

2,811 

-23.3 

1,380 

-2l.O 

1;7B7 

+52.5 

21,802 

+11.0 

Washington. . . 

1,870 

42.9 

t,Zl2 

+30.3 

638 

+37.5 

1,892 

-8.5 

2,006 

-21.5 

5,163 

+37.1 

31,931 

428.3 

j/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job  aoplicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some  types  of 
applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

2/  Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  sex,  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional  claims  to  total  initial 
claims  for  women  was  only  b.2  percent  for  the  period  January  |950~June  1953.  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States.  Excludes  initial 
claims  f *  led  solely  under  UCFE  proqram 


Tab  I 


.  2. --Non agricultural  -lection  intervi-  -  «■— -  ’  *  — '  ^  '* 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States . 


Region  I: 

Connecticut ... 
Maine.. . . 

Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire. 

Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont . 


Region  IIS 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islands. 


Region  Ills 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

yfest  Virginia . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

=  Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. .. . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VIS 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. .. 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VIIS 

Iowa . 

Kansas. ...... 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII t 
Arkansas... 
Louisiana. . 
Ok  I ahoma . . . 
Texas . 


Region  IX: 

Co lorado. . . 
Montana.... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming.... 


Region  X: 
Arizona. . . . 
California. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 


Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Selection  interviews 


Total 


Ntntber 


Percentage 
change  fro. 

Oct.  1955 


1,331.505 


-7.8 


31,560 

U;7M 

6 1 ',295 

lt.Mt 

6;9Ui 

ii,lil3 


36,168 
166; 060 
6,116 
61I* 


7;  1 13 
I0;5lt9 
22,001 
3h,720 
55,51)6 
16,897 
6,307 


21,227 
5U.797 
22,619 
20; 278 
1 31 7U9 
23,751* 


ili;  829 
52,975 
73,31*9 


5U;320 

26; 568 
ir;si8 
25,675 


I 2; 280 

12;  503 

28; 230 
10; 5U9 
2,725 
2,707 


13,1*75 

12,397 

25;8I2 

aU'37 


16;  099 

It,  562 

5,230 

9;  038 

3,531 


^.0 

-1.7 

-2.0 

-2.8 

-Li  .0 


-llt.6 

-5-9 
+1 .1* 
+3.7 

-12.1* 
+1 1 .9 
-5.1* 
-12.1 
-6.5 
-15.1 
+7.5 

-11.6 
-1*.7 
-19.7 
-5-3 
-tit.  1 
-8.5 


Reterra  I  resulted 


Resulting  from 
selection  notice 


Percentage  I  I  p*re*"t!?L 

— ■  I  WiST  I  “  I 


856,370 


-10.8 


327,733 


4lt.lt 
-5.1 
-it. 3 


-2.6 

-9.5 

-11.8 

+I3.U 


-lit.  3 
-18.2 
-7.1 
-13.1 


I2;6IS 

1 26; 687 
2;lt7lt 
U,  535 


2;0l6 
5,927 
lit,  893 
20,827 


-19.9 

-20.7 

-8.3 

-llt.6 


-lit.  8 
-22.3 
-lit.  I 
.1.1 
-26.0 


-6.8 
-2.0 
te  1.6 
-I5.lt 


-20.2 
-37.8 
-lit. 2 
-11.8 


IS;605 
3;  530 
32',lt'7 
3,209 
1*;265 
2,1*67 


18;  131 

106, 1*57 
It, 229 
Lt2lt 


i;338 
6,125 
1 1;  160 

20,281t 

1)0 ;  272 
io;297 
It,  132 


I3;61)8 
27;620 
'5,523 
1 1  ;!■  lit 
10; 101 
15,693 


8;  557 
35;lti2 
1)8,777 


3 1 ;070 
19;  19L' 

121596 

lit, 021 


9,761 
9;  855 
ll;356 
6;  759 
2;5'5 
1,919 


h;36i 
I l;586 
I6;l'8l 
73,53lt 


9;6  ilt 
3;522 

lt;608 

5;82i 

I,9li7 


8;  339 
80,1)82 
i;983 
2,372 


|;1|65 

U;qU5 

8;8I9 

12,660 


-7.7 

.1.1 

-5-8 

-6.5 

-5-3 

-6.1 


-lit.  1 
-8.1 
-7.1 
46.5 


-9-1 
Hfl.O 
-10.8 
-19.8 
■it.  6 

-17.5 

■Ht.7 


-  l6.lt 
-3-2 
-2U.3- 

-l6.lt 

-19.5 

-li.lt 


-3.2 

-lt.0 

-5.3 


-6.lt 
-12.0 
-12.9 
tit. 5 


-l6.7 

-20.2 

-12.1 

-22.3 

-33.0 

-29.0 


-I6.lt 

-19.6 

-10.0 

-15.3 


—2lt.lt 

-25-2 

-11.0 

-I2.lt 

-27.2 


-9.7 

-6.0 

+18.2 

-18.8 


-15.5 

-36.9 

-22.8 

-17.0 


6;7I8 
1 , 379 
18,392 

1 ;  763 
1,679 
897 


5,581 
I7;82l 
It,  159 
170 


196 
2;  1,82 
2;  880 
7,639 
25,260 
2;  1)1)2 

2,81,9 


5,983 

6;  151 

6,659 
U;  636 
3;  800 
6,907 


It,  889 
i2;033 
15,137 


8,375 

5,770 

3;662 

6,1,27 


5,210 

5,020 

5;932 

2;67lt 

1,1)93 

902 


-8.3 


-15.1 
+19. It 
■42.8 
48.5 
-.5 
-8.9 


-20.1 
-5.it 
te.2 
tee. a 


-12.5 

432.0 

-13.9 

-10.6 

-11.9 

-12.1 

-8.2 


-Ilt. 9 
-7.5 
-18.1 
-9.6 
-9.lt 
-13-7 


6;  355 

l),ltie 

6;  035 

37,961t 


3,616 
2;  339 
2,81.8 
2,1)50 
1,019 


5;8l)' 

32,575 

1,323 

855 


'650 

2,289 

2,1)57 

It, 702 


Individuals  tested 


Total 


I  lit, 592 


4H.lt 

43.2 

-8.6 


0.0 
-12.7 
He. 1 
46.9 


-13.8 

-15.5 

-I0.lt 

+7.6 

-22.1 

-25.8 


-llt.8 

-31.7 

-3.9 

-12.3 


-26.0 

-8.2 

-7.lt 

-19.3 

-16.8 


Aptitude  tests 


Proficiency 

tests 


Specific  General 


It3,lt3 1  1)7,959 


23,202 


-5.6 
hc  .7 
■16.7 

-2.  I 


-19.2 

-37.0 

-17.9 

-12.8 


917 
135 
It,  ISO 
I8L 
369 
296 


I;  528 
li;961t 
1,1*73 
0 


1,117 

329 
2;297 
lt;oi3 
6,286 
5;  981* 
1,828 


2,571 
2;  168 
2;  381) 
1,669 
2,327 
5,769 


1*;  192 
3;235 
7,229 


3i5U3 
2;  827 
2;Ui6 
3,581* 


1,861 

200 

2;609 

1,033 

ti9l 

280 


i;6Uo 

i;oi3 

i,555 

10,580 


2,381) 

871 

31)7 

2,765 

201 


1*18 

26 

1,1.81 

70 

180 

lilt 


1,067 

•997 

1,206 

0 


I 

ii9 

•318 

2,836 

1,577 

729 

1*72 


1,227 
■379 
1 ,203 
1, 21)7 
706 
l,5l*l 


•950 

1,351 

2,895 


1  ;6o  1 
1,1.03 
977 
1,25' 


1,031 

72 

1,515 

309 

178 

75 


l,0l)2 

261 

590 

6,781) 


210 

28 

95 

533 

2 


3U3 

109 

2,185 

57 

101 

172 


271 

2,51*3 

267 

0 


1,109 
1 12 
1,71+9 
•901 

1,073 

3,0lt3 

1,227 

863 

782 

800 

266 

1,392 

1,701 


2,787 

61*5 

2,650 


-781* 

5,273 

165 

252 


639 
309 
i;595 
2, 103 


•  106 
1,366 
59 
3l* 


It 

35 

15' 

681 


I,I3U 

1,188 

878 

1,961 


5" 

78 

657 

562 

259 

109 


351) 

315 

331 

1,327 


1,871 

696 

88 

1,800 

167 


•391 

1,313 

2 

l6l 


68 

107 

9l.3 

7l)0 


156 

0 

511. 

57 

88 

10 


190 

l,62L. 

0 

0 


7 

168 

230 

276 

636 

212 

129 


ll8l 

1,007 

581 

156 

229 

527 


1*55 

1,237 

I.68L 


808 

236 

591 

572 


3'9 

50 

1*37 

162 

51* 

96 


2I1I1 

U37 

631* 

2,269 


303 

Ilt7 

166 

1*32 

32 


287 

2,591' 

IQlt 

57 


567 

167 

501 

682 
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Table  3« — Selected  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  November  1955 


Region  and  State 

New  applications  J / 

Initial  counseling  interviews 

Nonegricultural  placements 

Total 

Veteran  2 / 

Total 

Veteran  2/ 

Total 

Veteran  2/ 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 

Cfctober  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
October  1955 

Number 

Percent  age 
change 
from  2/ 
October  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
October  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 

October  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 
October  1955 

Total,  53  States . 

33,08 6 

-0.1 

11,522 

+i*.7 

111,  720 

-6. 1 

5,  lot* 

-1*.9 

2l*,9l*S 

-21.6 

10,513 

-19.0 

Region  I: 

pi  i? 

1*85 

Connecticut . 

799 

■*3-8 

+3.0 

+.1* 

118 

+5.1* 

61 12 

-12.1* 

228 

-  111. 6 

Maine. . . 

111 

— 

15 

— 

50 

-35.9 

19 

— 

9l* 

411.9 

1*2 

— 

Massachusetts . . 

705 

-17.8 

271* 

-12.7 

1*75 

-23.0 

173 

-21.1* 

610 

-5t*.7 

215 

-59.9 

New  Hampshire . 

III 

-15.3 

33 

— 

62 

-1*6 

25 

— 

99 

-18.2 

51 

-5.5 

Rhode  Island . 

318 

-5.6 

73 

-II. 0 

159 

412.8 

50 

— 

105 

-3i'.;, 

30 

— 

Vermont . * . . . . 

1*2 

— 

18 

— 

IS 

— 

7 

— 

1*1* 

31 

— 

Region  lit 

8U3 

1*53 

New  Jersey . . 

-11.6 

205 

-11.6 

-20.0 

128 

-II*.  1 

358 

-8.7 

107 

-27.7 

New  York . . 

2,507 

-6.0 

7i*5 

+1*.9 

1,083 

+3.1* 

309 

-2.2 

2,790 

-17.1 

700 

-  ll*.  8 

Puerto  Rico.... . 

166 

-17.it 

61 

-11.6 

92 

-32.8 

1*3 

— 

36 

15 

1 

Virgin  Islands.... . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

— 

1 

— 

7 

— 

— 

Region  lilt 

he 

Delaware. . 

— 

15 

— 

19 

— 

8 

— 

19 

— 

8 

— 

District  of  Columbia... 

235 

-5.2 

63 

+1 .6 

155 

-15.3 

9 h 

411.9 

ll*7 

4.7 

59 

_ 

Maryland . 

325 

■13.2 

79 

-17.7 

93 

-5.1 

31* 

— 

172 

-12.2 

63 

+ll*.5 

North  Carolina.. . 

681 

-19.3 

125 

-7.8 

23U 

-30.I 

107 

-27.2 

599 

-39.7 

21*0 

-36.5 

Pennsylvania. •••• . 

2,208 

-8.2 

786 

-2.7 

1,163 

-22.9 

386 

-27.2 

833 

-1*9.1 

327 

-1*1.7 

Virginia . . . . 

29I1 

-10.1* 

68 

+13.3 

338 

— 1*.  8 

82 

+17.1 

258 

-30.3 

75 

-1.3 

West  Virginia . . 

Ii95 

+.6 

176 

+i*.8 

153 

47.0 

66 

411.9 

157 

-15.1 

72 

-13.2 

Region  TVt 

Alabama................ 

339 

-11.2 

103 

-18.9 

133 

499.1 

37 

— 

171 

-It. 5 

71 

+7.6 

Florida. . . 

875 

0 

370 

+.5 

321 

-15.7 

I2l* 

-23.9 

1, 117 

-31.3 

382 

-39.6 

Georgia... . 

376 

+10.6 

109 

411.2 

222 

+8.3 

68 

+21.1* 

327 

-26.2 

80 

-31.6 

Mississippi. . . 

233 

-19.1* 

60 

-1*0.0 

130 

-20.2 

.'*0 

— 

156 

-55.0 

59 

-53.9 

South  Carolina . 

508 

+e.3 

71 

412.7 

81 

-5.8 

15 

— 

271* 

-28.8 

75 

-l*l*.l* 

Tennessee . . 

373 

-2.7 

ll*8 

-12.1* 

251* 

*5.1* 

98 

+3.2 

708 

-17.7 

376 

-8.1 

Region  Vt 

ho6 

Kentucky . . . 

-16.3 

125 

-30.9 

186 

-38.0 

63 

-1*7.5 

233 

-23.3 

106 

-ll*.5 

Michigan . . 

l,661i 

+5.6 

562 

+5.8 

1, 101 

412.9 

351 

+6.7 

1,295 

+5.9 

61*9 

425.8 

Ohio . 

1,931 

+6.2 

762 

410.1 

1,201* 

+2.5 

1*17 

-6.9 

2,820 

-1*.5 

1,  101 

-1.9 

Region  VI t 

1,1,00 

1*1*1* 

II  linois . 

-9.6 

-2.1* 

7l*7 

-13.6 

263 

+1 1.1* 

i,ni* 

-18.0 

718 

-18.8 

Indiana . 

71*3 

-2.9 

256 

-8.6 

371 

-10.6 

139 

-9.1 

772 

+ii.i* 

1*01* 

411.0 

Minnesota. . 

579 

+1*.9 

320 

+19.1* 

168 

-7.7 

83 

-9.8 

532 

-23.7 

381* 

-21.9 

Wisconsin . ••••• 

610 

+3.6 

192 

4£.| 

171 

-ll*.5 

55 

-1.8 

1*10 

-9.9 

170 

-12.8 

Region  VI It 

168 

> 

Iowa . 

523 

+e.5 

+8.1* 

129 

-18.1* 

35 

— 

513 

-27.3 

225 

-27.6 

Kansas. . . . 

280 

+.7 

83 

-10.7 

11*6 

-9.9 

58 

+7.1* 

29! 

-17.1 

136 

-2ll.lt 

Missouri . 

812 

+3.2 

268 

+6.8 

51*9 

+15.1 

158 

+36.2 

351 

-9.1 

136. 

+5.0 

Nebraska. . . . 

pi,p 

-10.0 

71 

+29.1 

61 

— 

22 

— 

375 

423.0 

121* 

419.2 

North  Dakota . 

1*8 

— 

26 

— 

12 

— 

2 

— 

1*0 

— 

21 

— 

South  Dakota... . . 

73 

+21.7 

32 

— 

17 

— 

6 

— 

38 

11* 

— 

Region  VIII t 

Arkansas . 

519 

+9.5 

172 

+3.0 

87 

-8.1* 

28 

— 

1*10 

-22.2 

11*5 

-27.9 

Louisiana . 

253 

+6.3 

75 

-ll*.8 

177 

-12.1* 

51 

-31.1 

175 

-16.3 

69 

-25.8 

Oklahoma..... . 

1*57 

+16.3 

165 

+17.9 

11*7 

-3.3 

55 

410.0 

631* 

-25.1 

302 

-23.5 

Texas . 

2,5l*9 

-16.0 

690 

-18.6 

937 

-3.0 

306 

-.3 

2,103 

-32.1 

820 

-26.2 

Region  IX t 

Colorado. . 

198 

+6.5 

66 

+15.8 

161 

+2.5 

102 

415.? 

223 

-16.8 

ll*9 

-18.6 

Montana. ... ..•••••••••• 

260 

432.0 

116 

+$0.6 

65 

-ll*.5 

27 

— 

131 

-3l*.5 

81 

-28.3 

New  Mexico . 

176 

423. 1 

75 

410.3 

1*1, 

— 

21 

— 

86 

-18.9 

1*6 

— 

Utah . 

101 

-1.0 

35 

— 

70 

+16.7 

21* 

— 

56 

-9.7 

30 

— 

Wyoming ................ 

68 

— 

25 

— 

32 

— 

8 

— 

23 

— 

II 

— 

Region  Xt 

1*21 

Arizona . 

+12.9 

167 

+16.0 

78 

413.0 

36 

— 

219 

-13.1* 

III 

-Ilt.6 

California . 

U,  555 

4*18.8 

2,071* 

+30.1* 

1, 1*1*1* 

+6.3 

608 

+11*.  1 

1,570 

-12.6 

895 

-7.5 

Hawaii.. . . . 

55 

-12.7 

11* 

— 

38 

9 

— 

1*3 

— 

13 

— 

Nevada ................. 

73 

49.0 

30 

— 

39 

— 

18 

— 

25 

— 

ll* 

— 

Region  Xlt 

Alaska . 

38 

— 

15 

— 

10 

— 

1 

— 

12 

— 

7 

— 

Idaho.  . . . 

155 

+3l*.8 

7l* 

+3l*.5 

39 

— 

18 

— 

101 

-15.1 

61 

-22.8 

Oregon . . . 

529 

4e3.o 

180 

+7.1 

155 

-20.  1 

56 

-8.2 

330 

-32.9 

11*5 

-38.3 

Washington . . 

1,01*5 

+30.5 

300 

+35-7 

159 

-5.9 

52 

+l*.o 

298 

-39.3 

126 

-1*5.1* 

\J  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  totif  number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some  types  of 

applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

2 /  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 

2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50* 
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T»h le  h-  -Nonagricu.tura.  placement,  by  industry,  Novsnber  1955 


Industry 


Total,  53  States. 


Total 


Percentage 
change  from 
October  1955 


Forestry  and  fishing . *** 

Mining . . . 

Construction . . . 

Manufacturing . 

Ordnance  and  accessories* •••«••••••  • 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Tobacco  manufactures . 

Textile  mill  products . . . 

Aoparel  and  related  products . 

Lumber  and  ¥*>od  products. . **' 

Furniture  and  fixtures.* . . . 

Pa >cr  and  allied  products. ***• ^ . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . 

Products  of  petrolewn  and  coal . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  &  Leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Primary  metal  industries . 

Fabricated  metal  products* •••••••• • 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

Electrical  machinery. ^ . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Instruments.  •  . . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing . 

Interstate  railroads . 

Other  public  utilities... . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. ....•••••• 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate... 

Service  except  private  households.... 

Service  -  private  households . 

Regular  government  establ ishments. 

Special  government  projects . . 

Establishments,  . . .  _ 

TTTiSr^puted  if  vol^elSTeither  period  represented 

5/  Less  then  0.05  percent. 


575 
5,597 
Ur,  56 1 
15U,  858 
Ulit 
I8,9l0 
2,786 
6, 186 
26,611 
5.06! 

U,  170 

5,586 
5.9U5 
5,75u 
559 
1.551 
3.681 
2,662 
1,760 
10,011 
9,°9l 
9,882 
9.768 
1 ,29l 
6,287 
3,600 
25,255 
1 18,9(42 
8,266 
55.U59 
100,658 
10,01*0 
111 
351 


-111- 1 


Percentage 

distribution 


Percentage 
change  from  \J 
October  1955 


100.0 


215,965 


was  under  5°* 


62 
262 
859 
56,696 
115 
7,  Il9 
1 , 8  lli 
-5,  Ili7 
22, 111 
265 
555 
I.IU5 
1,971 
9ll* 
III 

153 

2,220 

557 

hali 

2,008 

l,5U9 

5,59l* 

867 

601 

5,Oh7 

80 

2,155 

1*1,903 

1*,1*I5 

23,959 

77,219 

5.302 

89 

22 


-8.8 


Percentage 

distribution 


100.0 


(2/) 


t 


All  veterans 


Number 


Percentage 

change  from  \J 
October  1955 


129,050 


119 

1,538 

18,231* 

35,553 

ll*5 

1,827 

269 

1,192 

1,198 

1,935 

1,610 

l,ll*0 

902 

1,1*25 
257 
530 
11*0 
975 
2,223 
3,781 
3,959 
2, 186 

I, 527 
302 

1,510 

1,838 

II, 186 
32,377 

1,681 

13,321 

9,016 

1,281 


-ll.  6 


-17-6 


+12.1 


Percentage 

distribution 


100.0 


Tob,e  5. —Non agriculture I  placement,  by  major  occupational  group,  November  .955 


Major  occupational  group 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
October  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

Total,  53  States . 

503,811 

-ii.  i 

100.0 

Professional  and  managerial. 

Clerical  and  Sales . 

Service . 

Skilled . 

Semiski 1  led* •••••••••••••••' 

Unskilled  and  other . 


8,328 

71,155 

117,663 

26,809 

71,659 

177,900 


Number 


213,963 


1,067 

18,269 

103,001 

2,91*2 

31,161 

21,517 


Percent  age 
change  from 
October  1955 


-8.8 


Percentage 

distribution 


100.0 


Number 


129,050 


2.708 
1 1 y  812 
16,1*79 
11,003 
I9,2l9 
67,799 


All  veterans 


Percentage 
change  from 

October  1955 


-11.6 


Percentage 

distribution 


100.0 
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Table  6.—  Bonagrloultur*!  opening*,  referral*,  placement*,  and  employer  Tie  It* ,  Koeeaber  1955 


Region  end  State 

Openings 

Referrals 

Placemen  te 

Employer  rieite 

EUc.lvsd 

Available  \/ 

Pending 

limber 

Percentage 
change  from 
October  1955 

Applicant 

holding 

office 

lumber 

Percentage 
change  from 
October  1955 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

lumber 

Percentage 
change  from 
October  1955 

Percent 

major 

market 

Total,  53  State* . 

628,186 

869,310 

222,102 

878,804 

-10.1 

33,198 

503 ,814 

-14.1 

12,005 

106,140 

+0.4 

62.8 

Region  It 

Connec ticnt ...» . 

14,671 

25,457 

11,570 

18,605 

-7.7 

213 

8,756 

-15.5 

181 

887 

-13.5 

40.0 

Maine . 

4,209 

13,622 

9,891 

4,041 

+3.1 

260 

2,000 

-14.3 

2 

609 

-14.0 

48.3 

Maeeachuaette . 

20,265 

27,969 

7,234 

39,872 

+15.4 

1,538 

17,494 

-9.2 

429 

3,924 

+3.7 

81.2 

lew  Hanpahire . 

1,954 

3,952 

1,834 

3,298 

-6.1 

120 

1,411 

-13.3 

84 

426 

+8.1 

55.2 

Rhode  Island . 

2,641 

4,595 

1,391 

4,263 

-5.3 

293 

1,803 

-11.0 

105 

193 

-.5 

88.1 

Vermont . 

1,727 

3,133 

1,372 

2,561 

-9.0 

50 

1,210 

-9.2 

6 

365 

-6.9 

44.4 

Region  lit 

lew  Jereey . 

12,676 

27,349 

14,583 

18,131 

-14.1 

398 

9,931 

-14.2 

619 

2,090 

+9.9 

70.7 

lew  Iork . . 

90,609 

121,838 

27,224 

108,331 

-8.0 

3,939 

67,036 

-7.8 

853 

9,877 

+.3 

50.7 

Puerto  Rico . 

2,915 

3,464 

416 

4,229 

-7.1 

0 

2,596 

-6.7 

0 

527 

-6.7 

85.4 

Virgin  Islands . 

308 

342 

33 

424 

+6.5 

0 

293 

-1.0 

0 

19 

-36.7 

78.9 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . 

1,003 

1,916 

959 

1,444 

-9.5 

1 

816 

+17.7 

34 

273 

+54.2 

63.7 

District  of  Columbia. •• 

4,603 

8,963 

4,331 

6,125 

+8.0 

79 

3,604 

+11.2 

375 

245 

+14.0 

74.3 

Maryland . . . 

7,114 

10,663 

3,462 

11,283 

-10.8 

146 

6,066 

-15.3 

39 

1,791 

-9.4 

48.9 

North  Carolina . . 

15,398 

20,308 

4,165 

20,331 

-19.8 

90 

12,865 

-26.4 

12 

2,334 

-7.9 

55.0 

Penney Irani a . 

27,305 

39,518 

11,641 

43,708 

-3.6 

1,543 

21,120 

*6.3 

271 

3,632 

-9.4 

61.5 

Virginia . 

8,823 

13,330 

4,151 

10,541 

-15.8 

80 

6,792 

-16.6 

92 

1,666 

-3.2 

73.9 

Vest  Virginia . 

2,663 

3,502 

782 

4,622 

+17.2 

848 

2,517 

♦4.3 

10 

370 

+58.8 

53.5 

Region  IV t 

lUhfM . 

9,554 

12,211 

2,138 

14,203 

-16.7 

208 

7,575 

-18.9 

10 

2,503 

+6.8 

58.0 

Florida . 

23,956 

27,666 

3,507 

27,620 

-3.2 

356 

18,549 

-6.1 

9 

3,778 

+15.7 

70.4 

Georgia . 

11,819 

14,531 

2,255 

15,825 

-24.1 

128 

10,119 

-27.2 

181 

3,175 

+16.0 

73.4 

Ussisalppl . 

8,968 

11,233 

1,865 

11,841 

-17.4 

181 

6,907 

-28.6 

35 

2,140 

+.6 

49.1 

South  Carolina . 

7 ,814 

10,633 

2,236 

10,546 

-22.4 

76 

6,801 

-19.5 

24 

2,274 

-3.6 

51.0 

Tennessee . 

11,537 

13,868 

2,342 

15,940 

-12.0 

351 

9,153 

-15.0 

11 

1,893 

-19.8 

63.4 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. •**..• •••••••• 

6,657 

8,110 

1,808 

8,617 

-3.2 

49 

4,947 

-7.4 

23 

1,064 

+5.7 

55.6 

Michigan..  . . . 

22,704 

30,352 

6,679 

35,807 

-3.8 

5,095 

17,765 

-2.0 

1,930 

1,449 

+4.8 

59.5 

Ohio . 

35,153 

45,716 

10,824 

49,054 

-5.6 

1,122 

29,888 

-7.8 

276 

6,878 

+11.2 

41.4 

Region  VI t 

Illinois.* . 

21,854 

33,395 

10,175 

31,074 

-6*4 

2,158 

19,730 

-12.3 

992 

4,137 

+4.0 

74.1 

11,483 

17,799 

5,516 

19,267 

-17.0 

4^6 

Minnesota. . . 

loioi3 

13,499 

2 ',972 

12^748 

-13.0 

93 

8,955 

-I0I4 

190 

2,656 

-10.9 

59.1 

Wisconsin . 

8,329 

13,298 

4,527 

14,690 

+3.3 

677 

7,530 

-.6 

218 

2,400 

♦17.7 

85.3 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

7,329 

9,683 

2,013 

9,761 

-16.7 

85 

6,211 

-20.8 

53 

1,653 

-3.8 

66.7 

Kansas . 

7,998 

10,090 

2,066 

9,895 

-20.2 

94 

6,587 

-19.7 

6 

1,840 

-3.7 

60.7 

Missouri. . . . 

9,624 

13,154 

3,019 

14,395 

-12.3 

275 

7,662 

-14.5 

30 

2,389 

+2.4 

59.7 

■ebraaka.. . . 

5,817 

7,272 

1,148 

6,759 

-22.3 

119 

5,133 

-22.1 

12 

1,514 

-10.7 

77.7 

lorth  Dakota . 

1,880 

2,419 

405 

2,396 

-33.2 

• 

1,663 

-37.6 

0 

432 

-12.2 

56.7 

South  Dakota . 

1,500 

2,056 

473 

2,009 

-28.0 

21 

1,140 

-32.8 

1 

295 

-28.0 

87.5 

Region  VIII t 

Arkansas . 

7,797 

9,196 

830 

11,705 

-18.4 

43 

6,778 

-18.5 

5 

1,890 

-9.0 

60.4 

Louisiana . 

3,466 

10,112 

1,379 

11,622 

-19.8 

61 

7,989 

-21.1 

92 

1,488 

+14.2 

80.2 

Okl&hoaa . 

14,285 

15,890 

1,331 

18,523 

-10.1 

108 

12,858 

-14.0 

36 

3,455 

+10.6 

72.9 

Texas.* . 

52,775 

63,133 

9,862 

73,534 

-15.3 

503 

46,945 

-17.0 

63 

8,788 

-.5 

87.8 

Region  Hi 

Colorado . 

7,085 

8,725 

1,203 

9,674 

-24.3 

170 

6,133 

-27.8 

48 

1,011 

-11.4 

64.2 

Montane . 

3,123 

3,651 

310 

3,684 

-22.9 

37 

2,640 

-21.9 

26 

1,611 

-6.9 

56.1 

lew  Mexico . 

3,673 

4,658 

843 

4,608 

-11.1 

31 

3,068 

-15.7 

• 

747 

+10.8 

60.0 

Utah . . 

3,304 

4,360 

841 

5,821 

-12.9 

215 

2,956 

-26.3 

133 

503 

-30.6 

66.2 

Wyoming................ 

1,708 

2,113 

345 

2,086 

-26.8 

68 

1,459 

-26.9 

10 

636 

-4.4 

39.8 

Region  It 

Art sons. . . 

6,289 

7,997 

1,532 

8,339 

-9.7 

143 

4,912 

-11.5 

180 

1,369 

+14*9 

83  U 

California . 

57,157 

85,504 

25,863 

83,418 

*6.9 

10,000 

39,210 

-10.3 

4,041 

7,781 

+5.5 

46.8 

Hawaii. . . . 

1,199 

1,620 

373 

1,983 

+18.2 

148 

797 

+5.8 

53 

191 

-10.7 

71.7 

lerada . 

1,930 

2,299 

281 

2,372 

•18.8 

29 

1,625 

-17.4 

16 

378 

-8.0 

62.7 

Region  ZI> 

Alaska . 

1,064 

1,477 

524 

1,465 

-15.2 

0 

756 

-21.6 

5 

222 

-20.4 

58.1 

3,035 

3,525 

390 

4,210 

-36.3 

68 

2,650 

-37.7 

17 

712 

-14.2 

59.3 

Oregon . 

4,975 

6,285 

951 

8,844 

-22.6 

43 

4,561 

-35.9 

0 

1,348 

-7.5 

51.0 

Washington . 

7,748 

11,859 

4,237 

12,660 

-17.0 

371 

6,293 

-31.2 

67 

1,834 

♦3.7 

62.0 

1/  Openings  on  hand  beginning  of  aonth  plua  openings  received  during  the  month. 
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Table  8  .—Dependents*  allowances — Number  and  percent  distribution  of  beneficiaries  by  number  entitled  to 
dependents*  allowances  by  sex  of  beneficiary,  10  States  j/,  Ju I y- September  l$55 


State  and  sex 

Total 

number 

of 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

Percent  of  beneficiaries  with 

Total 

No 

depend¬ 

ents 

1  or  more 

dependents 

Tot  a  1 

I 

2 

3 

1+ 

5 

or 

more 

Total . 

210,352 

100.0 

66.2 

33-8 

12. 1 

ic. 3 

5.1+ 

5.7 

0.3 

Alaska.... . . 

1,582 

100.0 

88.6 

11.1+ 

3.3 

2.3 

2.9 

2.0 

.9 

Connecticut . 

31,880 

100.0 

81. 3 

18. 7 

8.5 

5.9 

2.1+ 

1.3 

.7 

District  of  Columbia..... 

3,^482 

100.0 

71+.0 

26.0 

13.1+ 

7.2 

5-1+ 

NA 

NA 

Maryland . 

|6,806 

100.0 

81.5 

ie.5 

7-1+ 

5-6 

3.0 

2.6 

NA 

Massachusetts . 

1+0,  166 

100.0 

81+.6 

15.1+ 

6.2 

1+.8 

2.5 

l.l 

.8 

Michigan . . . 

Sl+,398 

100.0 

1+7.5 

52.5 

17.3 

12. 1 

IC.1+ 

12.6 

— 

Nevada . 

1,352 

100.0 

71.2 

28.8 

9.8 

7-5 

5-3 

6.3 

NA 

North  Dakota . 

36l 

100.0 

65. 1 

31+.9 

13.3 

8.6 

15.0 

NA 

NA 

OMo . 

29,908 

100.0 

67.7 

32.3 

11.8 

20.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming . 

1+17 

100.0 

70.0 

30.0 

9.1+ 

20.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Men . 

128,61+0 

100.0 

1+9.1 

50.9 

17.2 

15.6 

8.5 

9.1 

.1+ 

Alaska . . . . 

1,  ll+l 

100.0 

85.0 

15.0 

1+.1+ 

2.7 

3-9 

2.7 

1.2 

Connecticut . 

15,918 

100.0 

6&1+ 

33.6 

I1+.1+ 

IC.8 

1+.6 

2.1+ 

1.1+ 

District  of  Columbia . 

2,003 

100.0 

67.5 

32.5 

15.3 

9.7 

7-5 

NA 

NA 

Maryland . 

9,221 

100.0 

71.1+ 

28.6 

10.1+ 

8.8 

1+.9 

1+.1+ 

NA 

Massachusetts . 

18,323 

ICO.O 

70.3 

29.7 

II. 1 

9-5 

5-i 

2.3 

1.8 

Michigan . . 

62,956 

100.0 

33.2 

66.8 

21.2 

I5-1+ 

IJ.6 

16.5 

— 

Nevada . 

767 

ICO.O 

52.0 

1+8.0 

16.6 

11.9 

8.7 

10.8 

NA 

North  Dakota . 

216 

100.0 

65.3 

51+.7 

11.6 

8.8 

I1+.1+ 

NA 

NA 

Ohio . 

17,820 

;oo.o 

51.1; 

1+8.6 

16.8 

31.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming . . 

275 

100.0 

6o.l+ 

39.6 

11.6 

28.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Women . 

81,712 

100.0 

93-3 

6.7 

3.9 

1.9 

•  5 

.1+ 

(2/) 

Alaska . 

1+1+1 

ICO.O 

97.7 

2.3 

•  5 

1.  1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Connecticut . 

15,962 

100.0 

96. 1 

3-9 

2.6 

1.0 

.1 

.2 

— 

District  of  Columbia . 

1,1+79 

100.0 

82.8 

17.2 

10.9 

3-8 

2.5 

NA 

NA 

Maryland . . . 

7,585 

IC0.G 

93.7 

6.3 

3.7 

1.7 

•  7 

.3 

NA 

Massachusetts . 

21,81+3 

ICO.O 

96.5 

3.5 

2. 1 

.9 

•3 

.1 

( 2 /) 

Michigan . 

21,1+1+2 

ICO.O 

89.1+ 

10.6 

6.1 

2.3 

1. 1 

l.l 

— 

Nevada . 

585 

100.0 

96.2 

3.8 

1.0 

1.7 

•  7 

•  3 

NA 

North  Dakota . 

ll+5 

ICO.O 

61+.8 

35-2 

15.9 

8.3 

1 1.0 

NA 

NA 

Ohio . 

12,088 

100.0 

91.7 

8.3 

1+.5 

3.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming . 

ll+2 

100.0 

88.7 

11.3 

1+.9 

6.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

j/  Arizona  discontinued  payment  of  dependents*  allowances  July  I,  1955* 
2j  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  9  .—Dependents'  a  I  lowences—Benef  lcierles  entitled  to  dependents'  allowances  and  percent  entitled  to 
allowance  for  specified  types  of  dependents,  by  sex  of  beneficiary,  1*  States  J/,  Ju ly-September,  1955 


State  and  sex 


Beneficiaries 
entlt led 
to 

dependents' 
a  I  Icmances, 
tota  I 


Percent  of  beneficiaries  entitled  to  dependents'  allowance  for— 


Dependent  children  under 
age  limit 


Tota  I 


With 

dependent 

spouse 


Without 

dependent 

spouse 


Dependent 
spouse 
and  no 
chi  Idren 
under  age 
limit 


I  or  more 
dependent 
parents 
or 

step¬ 

parents 


Dependents 
other  than 
spouse, 
parents, 
chi Idren 
under  age 


Tota I . 

Alaska . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Michigan . 

Nevada . . . 

Men. , . 

Alaska . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Michigan . 

Nevada . 

Women. 

Alaska . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Michigan . 

Nevada . 


1*5,802 

IB  I 
901* 
1*1*,  327 
390 

1*3,252 

171 

650 

1*2,063 

368 

2,550 

10 

251* 

2,261+ 

22 


7l*.9 

98.9 
82. 1 
7l*-7 
71*.  I 

7b.6 

99.1* 
81*.  3 
7h-h 
73-1 

80.2 

90.0 
76.1* 
80. 5 

90.9 


1*1*  J* 

II. 0 

»-3 

1*5.1* 

1*8.2 

1+6.6 

11.7 
1.7 

1+7.1* 

50.8 

7-5 

NA 

.1* 

8.1* 

1*.5 


30.5 

87.8 

80.8 

29.3 
25-9 

28. 1 

87-7 

82.6 
27.0 

22.3 

72-7 

90.0 
76.0 
72. 1 
86.1* 


23.0 

1. 1 
7.3 
23.1* 

25-1* 

23.9 

1.2 

9.1 

21+.2 

26.1+ 

7-8 

NA 

2.8 

8.1+ 

9.1 


2.6 

NA 

7-9 

2.5 

•  5 

2.0 

NA 

1+.6 

1.9 

•  5 

13.0 

NA 

16.1 

12.8 


.2 

NA 

2.8 

.2 


NA 

2.0 

.2 


•  5 

NA 

l*-7 


NA  -  Not  eppllceb  le 


j/  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan  and  Nevada  are  the  only 
discontinued  payment  of  dependents'  allowances  July  I, 
shown  pertaining  to  dependent  spouse  represent  delayed 


States  which  also  allow  benefits  for  dependents  other  than  children. 
1555.  Beginning  July  3,  1555,  Alaska  limits  dependents  to  children; 
payments  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  former  law. 


Arizona 
the  figures 


-  9  - 


T.bl.  10.  ~D.p.nd.nt.-  allowanc8i--S«le,t«d  data  on  «,k.  co»p.n„ted  «nd  -ount  of  pw*t.  to  11  .Ulunf  and  .Uta-t.  r.c.lTlng  dapandanta-  10  State.  V,  J1r-S.pU.bar,  1955 
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PERCENT  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  EMPLOYED 


FEBRUARY  1956 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  ACTIVITIES i' 

(IN  THOUSANDS) 


NEW  APPLICATIONS 


1954  1955 


COUNSELING  INTERVIEWS 


INITIAL  CLAIMS 


1954  1955 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  BENEFICIARIES 


1954  1955 


REFERRALS 


PLACEMENTS 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY 
STATE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 


1954  1955 


1954  1955 
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More  Workers  Protected  by 
Unemployment  Insurance- 1956* 


/^\  N  January  1,  1956,  the  number  of  em- 
//  ployed  workers  protected  by  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  increased  by  1.6 
million,  to  reach  a  new  peak  of  41.6  mil¬ 
lion.  The  increase  resulted  from  exten¬ 
sion  of  Federal  and  State  laws  to  firms 
previously  excluded  because  of  their  small 
size.  The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
and  24  State  laws  extended  coverage  to 
employers  of  4  or  more  workers;  in  4 
States,  where  the  law  already  covered 
firms  of  4,  even  smaller  firms  became 
subject. 


From  its  enactment  in  1935  until  De¬ 
cember  31,  1955,  the  Federal  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Tax  applied  only  to  employers  who 
had  8  or  more  workers  in  at  least  20 
weeks  of  a  calendar  year.  Amendments 
enacted  in  1954  and  effective  January  1, 
1956  made  the  tax  also  applicable  to  em¬ 
ployers  with  4  to  7  workers  in  20  weeks. 
There  are  about  600,000  such  employers 
in  the  United  States  with  3.1  million  em¬ 
ployees. 

Only  1.4  million  of  the  employees, 
however,  had  been  excluded  from  employ¬ 
ment  insurance  protection.  This  apparent 
discrepancy  arises  from  the  Federal- 
State  character  of  the  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  program.  Both  the  Federal  law 
and  the  State  laws  impose  taxes,  with  each 
law  defining  the  employers  and  services 
to  be  subject  to  the  tax — or,  to  phrase  it 
differently,  to  be  covered  by  the  program. 
Only  State  coverage,  however,  results  in 
the  accrual  of  benefit  rights.  States  are 
free  to  exclude  employers  covered  by  the 
F ederal  Act,  and  to  cover  those  excluded 


from  the  Federal  Act.  In  practice,  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  the  latter 
situation  and  few  instances  of  the  former, 
since  it  results  in  the  employer  tax  going 
into  the  Federal  Treasury,  without  any 
benefits  to  workers  in  the  State.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1956,  an  estimated  1.1  million  workers 
were  covered  by  State  laws  but  not  by  the 
Federal  Act  (see  table  on  page  3). 

Most  instances  of  State  coverage  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  Federal  Act  relate  to  the 
size  of  the  firms  covered.  The  table  be¬ 
low  indicates  the  minimum  size  of  firm 
covered  by  States  as  of  various  dates. 


Distribution  of  States  by  minimum  size  of  firms  covered 
under  State  laws,  selected  dates,  1937-1956 


Number  of  States  with  specified 
Size-of-firm  coverage  size-of-firm  coverage  on — 
(number  of  workers)  1/  December  31--  Jan.  1 

_  1937  1940  1941  1944  1947  1953  1956 


T  otal 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

8 

or 

more 

32 

25 

24 

24 

22 

22 

0 

6 

or 

more 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

5 

or 

more 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

or 

more 

6 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

28 

3 

or 

more 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

or 

more 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

or 

more  2/ 

10 

11 

12 

13 

16 

17 

18 

1/  In  most  States,  the  specified  number  of  workers  must  be 
employed  for  a  stated  period  during  a  calendar  year 
(usually  20  weeks).  In  some  States,  the  size  of  an  em- 

ployer’s  payroll  is  an  alternative  or  additional,  or  the 
sole,  factor  in  establishing  whether  or  riot  he  is  subject. 

Zj  Includes  Minnesota  which  covers  employers  of  1  or 

more  in  communities  of  10,000  or  over  and  employers  of 
4  or  more  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Distribution  of  Covered  Workers 


The  estimate  of  41.6  million  employed 
workers  under  unemployment  insurance 


* Prepared  by  Margaret  M.  Dahm ,  Division  of  Program  and  Legislation ,  BES. 
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programs  on  January  1,  1956  was  arrived 
at  from  the  following  figures: 


(in  millions) 


Workers  covered  by  State 

laws  in  1955  36.4 

Workers  added  January  1, 

1956  by  extension  to 
employers  of  4  1.4 

Workers  added  January  1, 

1956  by  State  extensions  to 
employers  of  less  than  4  .2 

Federal  civilian  workers 
added  by  title  XV, 
effective  January  1,  1955  2.4 

Railroad  workers  covered  by 

the  Federal  Railroad  .Act  1.2 


41.6 


While  these  figures  actually  repre¬ 
sent  the  number  of  covered  jobs,  they  are 
customarily  used  as  equivalent  to  people. 
Since  some  workers  hold  more  than  one 
job  at  the  same  time,  and  others  change 
from  one  job  to  another,  the  number  of 
different  individuals  employed  in  covered 
employment  in  any  given  pay  period  may 
be  as  much  as  1  million  below  this  total. 

At  the  same  time,  the  41.6  million 
does  not  include  all  the  individuals  who 
have  protection  against  unemployment. 
Obviously,  the  more  than  1.4  million  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  in  the  week  ending 
December  31,  1955  had  such  protection. 
Also  protected  were  the  workers  who, 
as  of  the  time  of  the  count,  had  jobs  out¬ 
side  the  coverage  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  program,  but  who  worked  in 
covered  employment  during  the  current 
base  period. 

Exclusions  from  Coverage 


Even  though  the  number  of  protec¬ 
ted  workers  is  high,  it  does  not  include 
all,  of  the  wage  and  salary  workers  in  the 
country.  Approximately  25  percent  of 
those  who  work  for  wages  are  excluded 
from  the  program.  The  exclusions  of 
2 


small  firms  have  already  been  mentioned. 
About  2.0  million  workers  are  still  ex¬ 
cluded  from  State  coverage  by  the  size-of- 
firm  provisions.  Not  mentioned,  because 
available  data  do  not  permit  estimates  of 
their  effects,  are  the  exclusions  of  firms 
because  they  do  not  operate  long  enough 
in  a  calendar  year.  We  know,  however, 
that  some  firms  with  employment  in  the 
hundreds,  have  been  excluded  because 
they  did  not  operate  for  20  weeks  in  a 
calendar  year. 

An  establishment’s  size  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  basis  on  which  it  may  be 
excluded.  The  Federal  Act  and  each  State 
law  contain  a  definition  of  “employment” 
which  is  covered.  About  10.5  million 
civilian  workers  are  excluded  from  cov¬ 
erage  by  these  definitions. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  the  character 
of  the  services  which  leads  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion,  while  in  other  cases,  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  employing  unit.  The  major  exclu¬ 
sions  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
workers  in  each  category,  are  as  follows: 

Workers 

Category  (in  millions) 

State  and  local  governments  4.6 

Domestic  service  2.2 

Agriculture,  including  both 
farm  workers  and  those 
in  agricultural  processing  1.9 

Nonprofit  organizations  1.2 

Other  .6 

1075 


Changes  in  Federal  Coverage 

The  1954  amendments  to  Federal 
laws,  bringing  in  Federal  civilian  workers 
and  those  in  firms  of  4  to  7  workers,  were 
the  first  major  increases  in  Federal  cov¬ 
erage  since  the  law  was  enacted  in  1935. 
There  have  been  a  few  other  Federal 


Estimated  Number  of  Workers  and  Employers,  March  1953,  Covered  Under  Federal  Unerarloynent  Tax  on 
Employers  of  U  or  More  and  Under  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Laws,  51  States,  as  of  January  1,  1956 


State  Workers 

covered  1/ 


_ Number  of  covered  workers _ 

Under  Federal  Under  State  laws  and 

unemployment  not  under  the  Federal  Employers 

tax  act  tax  act  y  covered  y 


Number  of  covered  employers 

Under  Federal  Under  State  Laws  and 

unemployment  not  under  the  Federal 

tax  act  tax  act  2/ 


Total 

37,91,6,300 

36,866,700 

Alabama 

1*86,300 

1,86,300 

Alaska 

21,900 

19,1,00 

Arizona 

1W.300 

11*1,800 

Arkansas 

236,200 

209,600 

California 

3,015,900 

2,758,500 

Colorado 

261,, 800 

261,,  800 

Connecticut 

73U.900 

715,1,00 

Delaware 

115,800 

108,600 

District  of 

Columbia 

223,200 

205,600 

Florida 

6U*,800 

6ll*,800 

Georgia 

661,900 

661,900 

Hawaii 

98,200 

90,600 

Idaho 

90,200 

77,600 

Illinois 

2,632,500 

2,632,500 

Indiana 

1,11,7,700 

1,11*7,700 

Iowa 

1,28,700 

1*28,700 

Kansas 

369,600 

369,600 

Kentucky 

1,32,000 

1*32,000 

Louisiana 

503,700 

503,700 

Maine 

189,300 

189,300 

Maryland 

627,700 

589,900 

Massachusetts 

1,1*71,500 

1,378,600 

Michigan 

2,011*,000 

2,  Oil,,  000 

Minnesota 

606,300 

571,,  600 

Mississippi 

231,500 

231,500 

Missouri 

967,600 

967,600 

Montana 

100,1,00 

85,500 

Nebraska 

210,700 

210,700 

Nevada 

50,1,00 

1,5,500 

New  Hampshire 

129,500 

129,500 

New  Jersey 

1,1*51,000 

1,1*51,000 

New  Mexico 

116,200 

102,000 

New  Tork 

U, 702, 600 

1,,  539, 1*00 

North  Carolina 

788,300 

788,300 

North  Dakota 

57,1,00 

57,1*00 

1,079,600 

1,938,600 

1,399,700 

— 

20,000 

20,000 

2,500 

3,100 

1,700 

6,500 

8,300 

6,100 

26,600 

26,700 

13,900 

257,1x00 

259,100 

116,100 

— 

11,,  600 

11,,  600 

19,500 

29,300 

22,800 

7,200 

7,700 

3,700 

17,600 

19,100 

9,300 

— 

31,, 800 

3l»,  800 

... 

26,100 

26,100 

7,600 

7,800 

3,600 

12,600 

13,000 

6,000 

— 

83,200 

83,200 

3l»,U00 

31,,  1*00 

— 

22,600 

22,600 

— 

19,000 

19,000 

— 

18,000 

18,000 

— 

21,700 

21,700 

— - 

9,500 

9,500 

37,800 

1,0,1*00 

19,1,00 

92,900 

101,700 

50,100 

— 

56,1,00 

56,1,00 

31,700 

1*1,700 

21,,  100 

— 

12,700 

12,700 

— 

36,900 

36,900 

Ux,900 

ll*,l*00 

6,100 

— 

12,500 

12,500 

lx,  900 

5,000 

2,300 

5,5oo 

5,500 

— - 

l,5,5oo 

1,5,500 

Ux,200 

12,900 

6,000 

163, 200 

239,300 

181*,  900 

— 

30,100 

30,100 

- — 

5,1*00 

5,1,00 

538,900 


1,1,00 
2,200 
111, 800 
11,3,000 


6,500 

h,ooo 


9,800 


1*,  200 
7,000 


21,000 

51,600 

17,600 


8,300 

2,700 

6,900 

5I*,l»oo 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


2,U87,600 

360,900 

3lili,700 

3,210,iiOO 

257,300 


2,U26, 300 
360,900 
31)i,600 
3,030,000 
21,0,200 


61,300 

30.100 

180,1,00 

17.100 


81,,  100  63,700  20,1,00 

19,1,00  19,1,00 

30,1,00  17,900  12,500 

176,500  76,300  100,200 

19,700  10,200  9,500 


South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


1,06,1,00 

65,000 

607,200 

1,615,000 

136,1*00 


1,06,1,00 

65,000 

607,200 

1,615,000 

12l*,000 


12,l£0 


li»,  900 
5,700 
23,200 
70,800 
11,,  200 


Hi,  900 
5,700 
23,200 
70,800 
7,300 


Vermont 

71,100 

71,100 

Virginia 

621*,  900 

621,,  900 

Washington 

535,600 

1*81,600 

5U,ooo 

West  Virginia 

387,800 

387,800 

Wisconsin 

81,1,700 

81*1,700 

— — 

Wyoming 

53,300 

1*6,100 

7,200 

3,5oo 

3,500 

_ 

26,100 

26,100 

55,900 

25,900 

30,000 

13,300 

13,300 

_  _  — 

32,800 

32,800 

_  _  — 

7,700 

3,700 

U,ooo 

1/  Data  represent  employment  In  pay  period  (weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  ending  the  15th  of  March  1953  reported  by  State  mploymenrsecurity  agencies 
and  are  adjusted  for  subsequent  changes  to  smaller  firms.  Adjustments  made  from  reporting  unit  data  published  in  County  Business  Patterns 

rtf  Penane  mm/4  014  ....  J  o _ f _  t  _  _ .  —  — ■  * 


First  Quarter  1953  released  Jointly,  April  1955,  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  and  Old-age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Figures  rounded  to 
huna rod • 

y  Data  derived  from  reporting  unit  data  published  In  County  Business  Patterns.  First  Quarter  1953. 


nearest 


changes  during  the  program’s  20  years-- 
not  always  in  the  direction  of  increased 
coverage . 

The  first  change,  in  1938,  altered  the 
form  of  unemployment  protection  given 
railroad  workers,  by  removing  them  from 
the  Federal-State  program  and  providing 


a  separate  Federal  system  for  the  rail¬ 
road  industry. 

In  1939,  the  Act  was  amended  to 
cover  Federal  instrumentalities  which 
were  not  wholly  owned  by  the  Government 
and  were  not  exempt  from  taxes  by  the 
provisions  of  some  other  law  —  such  as  a 
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general  tax  exemption  in  the  Act  creating 
the  instrumentality.  This  change  resulted 
primarily  in  adding  coverage  of  national 
banks.  Nonwholly  owned  instrumentalities 
of  States  and  local  governments  were  also 
affected. 

The  same  amendments,  however, 
wrote  into  the  law  a  definition  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labor,  which  encompassed  within 
that  term  many  services  which  had  not 
been  regarded  as  exempt  under  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  definition  previously  in  effect. 
Among  the  newly  excluded  services  were 
processing  and  marketing  activities  es¬ 
sentially  industrial  in  nature,  and  services 
on  farms  but  not  for  the  farm  owner  — such 
as  harvesting  of  a  crop  already  sold  to  a 
cannery. 

1946  Change  Affects  Ships*  Crews 


The  next  change  in  Federal  coverage, 
in  1946,  extended  protection  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  members  of  the  crew  of  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels,  except  for  certain  fishermen 
on  small  craft.  These  services  had  been 
excluded  originally  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  constitutional  provision 
giving  Congress  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
admiralty  matters  precluded  States  from 
taxing  maritime  services.  A  1943  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  constitution  did  not  require  exclusion 
of  maritime  services  from  State  cover¬ 
age.  The  nature  of  maritime  services 
made  it  difficult  to  determine  the  State  of 
coverage  under  the  usual  tests  of  place  of 
employment.  Therefore,  the  Federal  law 
provides  a  method  for  determining  the 
proper  State --it  should  be  the  State  in 
which  the  office  controlling  the  vessel  is 
located. 

The  1946  amendments  to  the  Federal 
law  also  added  a  title  XIII  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  temporary  pro¬ 
gram  of  unemployment  insurance  to  sea¬ 
men  on  vessels  controlled  by  the  War 
Shipping  Administration.  This  program 
of  Reconversion  Unemployment  Benefits 
for  Seamen  was  scheduled  to  expire  on 
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June  30,  1949  but  was  extended  to  June  30, 
1950.  Under  this  program,  workers  with 
wage  credits  in  Federal  maritime  service 
could  draw  benefits  under  the  terms  of 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  they  filed 
claims.  The  Federal  Government  entered 
into  agreements  with  State  agencies  to 
act  as  agents  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  making  payments  to  eligible  seamen, 
and  reimbursed  the  States  for  such  pay¬ 
ments  fro,m  funds  appropriated  by  Con¬ 
gress  specifically  for  this  program. 

In  1950,  the  United  States  again  op¬ 
erated  ships  under  general  agency  agree¬ 
ments  with  private  operators.  Officers 
and  crew  members  on  such  vessels  were 
Federal  employees  and,  consequently,  be¬ 
came  excluded  from  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  coverage.  To  protect  them,  Con¬ 
gress  amended  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  to  cover  services  performed  on 
or  after  July  1,  1953,  on  vessels  operated 
under  such  agreements  and  permitted  the 
States  to  cover  them  under  the  regular 
provisions  of  State  laws. 

Another  limitation  on  Federal  cover¬ 
age  was  enacted  in  1948.  This  amendment, 
made  retroactive  to  1939,  limited  the 
term  “employee”  to  employees  under 
common-law  master-servant  rules.  The 
Supreme  Court  had  previously  held  that 
the  term  employee  resulted  in  coverage 
broader  than  under  the  master-servant 
relationship. 

Exclusions  from  State  Coverage 

Exclusions  in  the  State  laws,  other 
than  size-of-firm,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  provided  in  the  Federal 
Act.  In  a  few  instances,  States  have  cov¬ 
ered  services  excluded  from  the  Federal 
definition  of  employment. 

Connecticut,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Wisconsin  provide  mandatory  cover¬ 
age  for  employees  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  permit 
election  of  coverage  for  employees  of  po¬ 
litical  subdivisions  within  the  State. 

(continued  on  page  27) 


Highlights  of  the 
President’s  Gconomie  Report 


INCREASING  nationwide  prosperity 
has  brought  into  sharper  relief  those 
parts  of  our  economy  which  have  not 
shared  fully  in  the  advance. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report  of  the  President,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  on  January  24,  1956, 
highlight  the  national  economic  picture 
and  call  attention  to  problem  areas  in  the 
labor  market. 

New  Levels  of  Economic  Activity 


We  have  reached  the  threshold  of  a 
$400  billion  economy,  and  the  recent 
advance  has  been  accomplished  without 
the  specious  aid  of  price  inflation.  The 
rapidity  of  recent  progress  is  seen  most 
clearly  in  aggregate  measures  of  economic 
activity  that  allow  for  seasonal  variations. 
The  most  comprehensive  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  is  the  gross  national  product--that 
is,  the  dollar  value  of  the  Nation’s  total 
output  of  commodities  and  services.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1954  our  national 
product  was  being  turned  out  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $358  billion.  A  year  later  it  was 
$  385  billion,  or  about  7 \  percent  larger. 

At  present,  it  is  $397  billion,  if  not  high¬ 
er.  The  level  of  activity  in  1953,  when 
the  rate  of  output  was  $  369  billion  at  its 
highest,  is  well  behind  us. 

Another  comprehensive  measure  of 
economic  activity  is  civilian  employment-- 
that  is,  the  number  of  men  and  women, 
outside  the  Armed  Forces,  who  work  in 
their  own  businesses  or  are  employed 
by  others.  At  the  peak  of  the  economic 


expansion  which  culminated  in  July  1953, 
about  62.5  million  men  and  women  were 
at  work.  A  year  later,  employment  was 
reduced  to  6l  million.  Since  then,  em¬ 
ployment  has  risen  rather  steadily,  pass¬ 
ing  the  62  million  mark  in  April  1955  and 
reaching  64.2  million  in  December.  Here 
too,  even  the  best  levels  of  1953  have  been 
surpassed. 

Still  another  comprehensive  measure 
of  economic  activity  is  the  amount  o£  in¬ 
come  disbursed  to  people  by  private  in¬ 
dustry  and  government.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1953,  incomes  were  flowing  to 
individuals  at  an  annual  rate  of  slightly 
over  $290  billion.  A  year  later,  despite 
some  contraction  in  economic  activity, 
incomes  were  a  half  billion  dollars  higher. 
The  recent  expansion  has  brought  income 
disbursements  to  an  annual  rate  of  $318 
billion.  This  increase  in  dollar  income 
during  the  past  2  to  3  years  has  constitued 
a  genuine  addition  to  buying  power,  since 
average  prices  in  consumer  markets  have 
been  virtually  steady  while  taxes  have 
been  lower. 

>;=  *  * 

It  is  precisely  because  good  times 
have  spread  so  widely  among  the  American 
people  that  we  should  give  serious  thought 
to  ways  and  means  of  extending  prosperity 
to  the  less  flourishing  sectors  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  Many  branches  of  agriculture  have 
failed  to  participate  fully  in  the  Nation’s 
prosperity.  Unemployment  has  persisted 
in  some  urban  communities  despite  the 
attainment  of  full  employment,  in  a  practi- 
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small  yet  significant  number  of  American 
families  have,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
incomes  that  are  much  too  low.  We  must 
try  to  extend  the  magnificent  performance 
of  our  economy. 

Helping  Local  Communities 

Reduce  Unemployment 

The  fate  of  distressed  communities 
is  a  matter  of  national,  as  well  as  local, 
concern.  At  present,  numerous  private 
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groups,  as  well  as  State  and  local  agencies, 
are  assisting  communities  troubled  with 
serious  unemployment  in  working  out 
oractical  solutions.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  also  actively  interested  itself 
in  the  problem.  As  far  as  feasible, 
government  contracts  are  being  placed 
with  firms  in  labor  surplus  areas.  An 
inducement  has  been  given  to  the  location 
of  defense  production  facilities  in  such 
areas  by  allowing  tax  amortization  bene¬ 
fits  beyond  those  granted  elsewhere. 

Also,  the  Office  of  Area  Development  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
enlarged,  so  that  it  could  better  serve 
local  needs.  Although  these  programs 
have  proved  helpful,  experience  demon¬ 
strates  that  bolder  measures  are  needed. 

To  this  end,  a  new  Area  Assistance 
Program  is  recommended  for  aiding 
communities  that  have  experienced  per¬ 
sistent  and  substantial  unemployment. 

The  program  is  designed  around  four 
major  principles.  First,  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  should  aim  at  helping  communities 
to  help  themselves.  Major  responsibility 
in  planning  and  financing  the  economic  re¬ 
development  of  their  communities  must 
remain  with  local  citizens.  Second,  the 
program  should  aim  at  lasting  improve¬ 
ment  of  job  opportunities  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  expansion  of  productive  indus¬ 
tries.  Projects  that  generate  only  tem¬ 
porary  employment  do  not  help  a  communi¬ 
ty  solve  its  basic  problems  and  may  even 
worsen  its  predicament.  Third,  Federal 
assistance  should  be  contingent  on  the 
active  participation  of  governmental  au¬ 
thorities  who  are  close  to  the  troubled 
community;  that  is,  the  State  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment  or  a  community-sponsored  devel¬ 
opment  or  credit  corporation  must  pro¬ 
vide  part  of  any  financial  assistance  re¬ 
quired  for  specific  projects.  Fourth, 
Federal  aid  must  not  be  extended  to  a 
community  if  the  proposed  project  will 
create  unemployment  in  some  other  area. 

*  *  * 


Lifting  Incomes  by  Raising 

Productivity 


One  of  the  largest  groups  of  low- 
income  families  is  in  rural  areas,  mostly 
on  farms  too  small  for  efficient  operation. 
It  includes  many  part-time  farmers. 

These  low-income  farm  families  are 
widely  distributed,  but  a  large  proportion 
live  in  the  South.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  explored  this  problem  in  a 
detailed  report.  Development  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  Human  Resources,  presented  in 
April  1955.  Subsequently,  a  special  Mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Congress  urged  the  prompt 
launching  of  a  long-range  rural  develop¬ 
ment  program  aimed  at  helping  these 
families  improve  their  economic  status, 
and  requested  a  special  appropriation 
for  the  purpose. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Rural  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  was  inaugurated  in  June 
1955.  The  program  rests  on  two  basic 
principles.  First,  lasting  improvement 
can  be  achieved  only  by  increasing  the 
productive  capacities  of  individuals  and 
by  enlarging  the  economic  base  of  rural 
communities.  Second,  cooperation  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  as  well  as  of 
local  and  private  groups,  is  essential  for 
success.  By  the  end  of  1955,  pilot  opera¬ 
tions  had  been  started  under  State  and 
local  leadership  in  30  counties  and  local 
trade  areas  in  12  States.  The  selected 
areas  vary  widely  in  type  of  farming, 
economic  resources  and  potentials,  ex¬ 
tent  of  industry,  and  other  respects.  Thus, 
the  local  programs  being  developed  will 
vary  over  a  wide  range,  and  should  yield 
invaluable  experience  as  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  is  expanded. 

*  *  * 

Improving  the  Economic  Status 
of  Older  Persons 

Families  headed  by  older  individuals 
account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  fam¬ 


ilies  with  low  incomes.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  therefore,  the  task  of  lifting  low 
incomes  consists  in  raising  the  producti¬ 
vity  of  older  persons,  facilitating  their 
access  to  employment,  and  strengthening 
the  private  and  public  programs  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  economic  security.  This 
aspect  of  the  low-income  problem  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  important  as  the  number 
of  older  persons  and  their  proportion  in 
the  adult  population  increase.  For  that 
reason  an  Interdepartmental  Working 
Group  on  Aging  is  concerning  itself  now 
with  policies  favoring  the  employment  of 
older  persons,  including  those  who  have 
yet  to  reach  retirement  age,  and  with  the 
consideration  of  their  needs  in  programs 
for  education,  rehabilitation,  housing, 
health,  and  recreation.  A  broad  study  of 
employment-hiring  practices,  of  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  older  workers,  of  counseling 
methods,  and  other  aspects  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject  is  under  way  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 


*T*  *T*  'i" 

Goping  With  Personal  Hardships 

Loss  of  income  as  a  result  of  tem¬ 
porary  disability  that  is  not  work- 
connected,  no  less  than  unemployment 
caused  by  economic  factors  or  by  work- 
connected  disability,  causes  serious  drains 
on  family  resources.  Many  private  firms 
have  voluntarily  sought  to  protect  their 
employees  against  this  hazard,  and  four 
States  now  require  that  they  do  so.  Legis¬ 
lation  to  provide  nonoccupational  tempor¬ 
ary  disability  insurance  for  workers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  recommended 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message.  The 
Congress  is  requested  to  require  District 
employers  to  provide  the  needed  insur¬ 
ance  either  directly  or  through  private 
carriers,  on  a  basis  that  would  divide  the 
costs  of  the  stipulated  benefits  between 
the  employer  and  his  employees.  The 
States  are  also  urged  to  consider  the  neg- 
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lected  problem  of  loss  of  income  through 
nonoccupational  temporary  disability. 

*  *  * 

Increasing  the  Stability  of  Our 
Expanding  Economy 

By  helping  to  maintain  buying  power 
at  a  time  when  payrolls  diminish,  our 
Federal-State  Unemployment  Insurance 
System  constitutes  a  first  line  of  defense 
against  a  possible  recession.  Remarkable 
advances  in  this  insurance  system  have 
been  achieved  during  the  past  2  years.  In 
1954,  its  coverage  was  broadened  by  the 
Congress  to  include  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  many  small  firms.  Uninterrupted 
payment  of  benefits  by  States  whose  re¬ 
serve  funds  become  low  was  practically 
assured  by  the  establishment  of  a  special 
Federal  loan  fund.  Steps  were  taken  to 
equalize  the  tax  impact  of  the  System  on 
new  and  old  firms,  thereby  removing  a 
barrier  to  the  establishment  and  early 
growth  of  new  enterprises.  These  Federal 
actions  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
States.  In  these  2  years,  33  States,  be¬ 
sides  the  District  of  Columbia,  raised  the 
amounts  that  may  be  paid  weekly  to  un¬ 
employed  men  and  women  covered  by  the 
insurance  system.  Eight  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  lengthened  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  period  for  which  unemployment 


benefits  may  be  paid,  and  four  States  ex¬ 
tended  coverage  to  firms  with  fewer  em¬ 
ployees  than  the  minimum  set  by  Federal 
law. 

Taken  together,  these  changes  repre¬ 
sent  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  System  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  Nevertheless,  there  is  need  for 
further  progress.  The  last  two  Economic 
Reports  have  suggested  that  the  States  in¬ 
crease  benefits  so  that  the  great  majority 
of  covered  workers  will  be  eligible  for  pay¬ 
ments  that  at  least  equal  half  their  regular 
earnings;  that  the  States  which  have  not  yet 
done  so,  lengthen  the  term  of  benefits  to 
26  weeks  for  every  person  who  qualifies 
for  any  benefit  and  remains  unemployed 
that  long;  that  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  be  given  the  protection  of 
unemployment  insurance;  and  that  employ¬ 
ees  of  very  small  firms,  which  are  still 
excluded  from  the  unemployment  insurance 
systems  in  many  States,  be  accorded  this 
protection. 

Although  very  encouraging  strides 
have  recently  been  made  toward  these 
goals,  they  have  not  yet  been  realized.  The 
States  are  again  urged  to  persevere  in  the 
task  of  improvement  so  that  the  stabilizing 
influence  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
System  on  personal  incomes  may  be  en¬ 
hanced. 

*  *  * 


EMPLOYMENT  ACT  HAS  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY 

This  month  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  establishing  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power.  At  the  time  the  Act  was  passed,  total 
employment  was  51.  2  million,  and  60  million  jobs  had  been  set  up  as  a  general  goal. 

The  60  million  mark  was  reached  in  the  summer  of  1947  and  an  all-time  peak  of  65.  5 
million  achieved  in  August  1955. 

The  Employment  Act  requires  the  President  to  transmit  an  economic  report  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session,  and  created  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  the  President.  The  Act  also  created  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  which  consists  of  seven  members  each  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
s  entatives . 
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Area  Payrolls  Peak  at  Year-End,  Then  Dip; 
Employers  Optimistic  on  Early  Spring  Outlook 


MOST  sections  of  the  country  were  op¬ 
timistic  about  the  employment  out¬ 
look  as  the  new  year  opened.  End-of- 
1955  employment  and  unemployment  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Nation’s  leading  production 
and  employment  centers  generally  were 
in  line  with  the  favorable  pattern  estab¬ 
lished  earlier  in  the  year.  In  many  areas, 
Christmas  hiring  in  trade  and  service, 
plus  the  continued  high  level  of  activity  in 
most  durable  goods  industries,  boosted 
year-end  employment  totals  to  a  1955  high. 
Employment  totals  in  most  centers  were 
considerably  above  the  year-ago  level, 
with  all-time  peaks  reached  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  149  major  areas  regularly 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  its  affiliated  State  employ¬ 
ment  security  agencies. 

Some  rise  in  unemployment  was  re¬ 
ported  around  the  turn  of  the  year  re¬ 
flecting  normal  winter -season  curtail¬ 
ments  in  food  processing,  lumbering, 
construction, and  other  outdoor  activities, 
as  well  as  the  usual  post-holiday  layoffs 
of  temporary  trade  and  post  office  em¬ 
ployees.  Scattered  layoffs  in  some  dur¬ 
able  goods  lines  due  to  the  completion  of 
Christmas  orders,  year-end  inventory¬ 
taking  and  adjustments  in  production 
schedules  because  of  changed  marketing 
conditions  contributed  to  the  recent  job¬ 
less  increase. 

Employers  Confident  About  Future 

For  the  most  part,  employers  re¬ 
mained  confident  about  employment  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  near  future  despite  recent 


job  declines.  In  the  aggregate,  employer 
hiring  plans  as  reported  to  local  public 
employment  offices  indicated  that  employ¬ 
ment  trends  probably  would  be  moving  up 
again  by  mid-March.  Gains  were  antici¬ 
pated  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  areas 
covered  by  the  survey.  Increases  in  most 
durable  goods  industries  between  January 
and  March  were  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  overall  rise.  One  noteworthy  excep¬ 
tion  was  the  important  automotive  indus¬ 
try,  where  large  inventories  of  1956  mod¬ 
el  cars  were  accumulating  in  dealer  show¬ 
rooms  as  the  new  year  opened. 

Revisions  in  the  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  January  classifications  of 
areas  according  to  relative  adequacy  of 
labor  supply  reflect  the  approximate  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  turn  of  the  year  between  the 
largely-seasonal  downward  influences  and 
the  uptrend  in  factory  employment.  Seven 
major  areas  were  reclassified  since  the 
Bureau’s  previous  classification  listing 
was  issued  in  November,  with  three  mov- 
ing  to  categories  denoting  lower  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  improved  employment  outlook 
and  the  other  four  changing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  primarily  in  response  to  sea¬ 
sonal  job  declines.  Normally,  the  number 
of  areas  transferred  into  looser  labor 
supply  categories  in  January  exceeds 
those  moving  into  groupings  denoting  im¬ 
proved  employment  conditions.  Last  Jan¬ 
uary,  however,  more  areas  were  shifted 
in  the  direction  of  tighter  labor  supply. 

A  summary  of  the  January  1956  clas¬ 
sifications  for  the  149  major  areas,  along 
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with  comparable  classifications  for  No¬ 
vember  1955,  is  shown  below: 

Number  of 


Labor  Supply  Group 

Major 

Jan. 

1956 

Areas 

Nov. 

1955 

Total,  All  Groups 

149 

149 

Group  A 

0 

0 

Group  B 

47 

47 

Group  C 

83 

83 

Group  D 

10 

1 1 

Group  E 

4 

3 

Group  F 

5 

5 

This  table  covers  the  149  major  areas 
which  are  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  at  bimonthly  inter¬ 
vals  and  constitute  its  regular  area  labor 
market  reporting  program.  Smaller 
areas  with  significant  unemployment  prob¬ 
lems  are  identified  separately  on  page  13. 


Classifications  of  the  following  major 
areas  were  revised  between  November 
and  January: 


C  to  B 

B  to  C 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

C  to  D 

D  to  C 

Evansville,  Ind. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

D  to  E 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  major 
area  classifications,  11  smaller  areas 
which  were  no  longer  experiencing  sub¬ 
stantial  unemployment  were  removed  from 
the  labor  surplus  list  between  November 
and  January,  while  only  one  area  was 
added.  These  changes,  which  were  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  December  21,  brought  the  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  down  to  64,  the  lowest  figure  in 
nearly  2  years.  Smaller  areas  removed 
from  the  list  in  December  were  Alexander 
City,  Ala.;  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  Milford  and 
Southbridge-Webster ,  Mass.;  Athens- 


Logan-Nelsonville ,  Cambridge,  and 
Marietta,  Ohio;  Walterboro,  S.C.;  and 
Clarksburg,  Morgantown,  and  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.  Added  to  the  list  during  the  month 
was  the  Coffeyville -Independence -Par sons 
area  in  Kansas. 

Most  Areas  Anticipate  Job  Gains 
to  Early  Spring 


Area  employer  hiring  plans  to  mid- 
March,  as  reported  to  local  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices,  point  to  continued  job  gains 
to  early  spring  in  about  two-thirds  of  the 
149  major  areas  covered  by  the  survey. 
Factory  industries  are  expected  to  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  rise,  but  nonmanufac¬ 
turing  industries  also  anticipated  some 
recovery  from  their 'midwinter  employ¬ 
ment  lows.  In  many  areas,  however,  re¬ 
ductions  in  unemployment  may  be  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  scheduled  employment 
gains  due  to  the  entrance  of  January 
school  graduates  into  the  labor  market. 

The  usual  early  spring  pickup  in 
trade  and  construction  is  expected  to  pace 
the  rise  in  nonmanufacturing  activities, 
employer  reports  indicated.  With  Easter 
coming  early  this  year,  store  payrolls  in 
most  areas  probably  will  be  showing  an 
uptrend  by  mid-March.  Construction, 
hampered  by  severe  winter  weather  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  over  the  past 
few  months,  also  is  scheduled  to  turn  up¬ 
ward  in  most  areas  by  March. 

Another  favorable  factor  in  the  non¬ 
manufacturing  sphere  is  the  recently- 
improved  situation  in  the  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  After  a  long  decline,  job  totals 
in  many  mining  centers  have  been  edging 
up  over  the  past  few  months.  Most  coal 
areas  look  for  mining  employment  to 
stabilize  around  current  levels,  or  even 
move  up  slightly  by  March. 

In  the  manufacturing  sector,  the  out¬ 
look  is  clouded  to  some  extent  by  the  un¬ 
certain  prospects  for  the  key  auto  indus¬ 
try.  Most  auto  producers  expanded  their 
workstaffs  rapidly  after  the  model-change - 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MAJOR  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 
ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  LABOR  SUPPLY 

January  1956 


GROUP  A 
None 

GROUP  B 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Stamford -Nor  walk, 
Conn. 

Water  bury,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Flint,  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Minneapolis  -St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Akron,  Ohio 
Canton,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Hamilton- Middletown, 

Ohio 

Lorain-Elyria,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Allentown,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GROUP  C 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Little  Rock-North 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

F resno,  Calif. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

San  Bernardino- 
Riverside,  Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Calif. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Tampa-  St. Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Davenport,  Iowa-Rock 
Island-Moline ,  111. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Portland,  Maine 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Springfield- 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Albany -Sc  henectady- 
Troy,  N.Y. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Utica-Rome,  N.  Y. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Greensboro -High 
Point,  N.  C . 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 

York,  Pa. 

Aiken,  S.C .- 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Greenville,  S.C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Beaumont -Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 


Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Hampton-Newport 
News- Warwick,  Va. 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Huntington,  W.  Va.- 
Ashland,  Ky. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.- 
Steubenville ,  Ohio 
Racine,  Wis. 

GROUP  D 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Duluth,  Minn.- 
Superior,  Wis. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

GROUP  E 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

GROUP  F 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Mayaguez,  P.  R. 
Ponce,  P.  R. 


AREAS  OF  “SUBSTANTIAL  LABOR  SURPLUS". 
Major  Areas 


See  areas  listed  under  Groups  D,  E,  and  F  on  opposite  page. 

Smaller  Areas 


Alabama 

Anniston 

Florence  -Sheffield 
Jasper 

Connecticut 

Danielson 

Illinois 

Harrisburg 
Her  r  in- Murphy  sboro- 
West  Frankfort 
Litchfield 

Mount  Carmel-Olney 
Mount  Vernon 

Indiana 

Michigan  City- 
La  Porte 
Vincennes 

Kansas 

Coffeyville  -Inde  - 
pende nee -Par  sons 
Pittsburg 

Kentucky 
Corbin 
F  rankfort 


Kentucky  (continued) 

Hazard 

Henderson 

Lexington 

Madisonville 

Middle  sboro -Harlan 

Morehead-Gray  son 

Owensboro 

Paint  sville  -Prestons  - 
burg 

Pikeville  -  Williamson 

Maine 

Bidde  ford -Sanford 

Maryland 

Cumberland 

Michigan 
Escanaba 
Iron  Mountain 
Marquette 

New  Jersey 
Bridgeton 
Long  Branch 


New  York 
Amsterdam 

North  Carolina 
F  ayetteville 
Kinston 
Mount  Airy 
Rocky  Mount 
Shelby-Kings 
Mountain 
Wayne  sville 

Oklahoma 

McAlester 

Pennsylvania 

Be  r  wick- Bloom  sburg 
Clear field-Du  Bois 
Indiana 

Kittanning-Ford  City 
Lewistown 
Lock  Haven 
Pottsville 

Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mt.  Carmel 
Uniontown- 
Connellsville 

South  Carolina 
Mar  ion -Dillon 


Tennessee 

Bristol- Johnson  City 
Kingsport 

LaF  ollette  -  Jellico- 
Tazewell 

T  exas 

T  exarkana 

Vermont 

Burlington 

V irginia 

Big  Stone  Gap- 
Appalachia 
Covington -Clifton 
F  orge 

Radford-Pulaski 

Richlands-Bluefield 

West  Virginia 
Beckley 
Bluefield 
F  airmont 
Logan 

Point  Pleasant  - 
Gallipolis 
Ronceverte  -  White 
Sulphur  Springs 
Welch 


over  period,  with  production  requirements 
geared  to  the  extraordinarily  high  level 
of  consumer  demand  maintained  during 
1955.  In  recent  weeks,  however,  industry 
reports  indicate  that  dealer  stocks  have 
been  building  up  rapidly,  passing  the 
700,000  unit  mark  as  the  new  year  opened. 
Initial  production  cutbacks  were  in  the 
form  of  reduced  overtime  hours,  but  some 
layoffs  took  place  in  late  December  and 
early  January,  affecting  plants  in  the 
Detroit,  Evansville,  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Wilmington  (Del.),  Newark  (N.J.), 
and  Los  Angeles  areas.  On  the  other 
hand,  auto  plants  in  several  areas,  among 
them  Kenosha,  Wis.  and  South  Bend,  Ind., 
have  continued  to  add  workers  durincr  this 

O 


period.  While  further  minor  cutbacks  to 
March  appear  in  prospect  for  Detroit, 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  St.  Louis,  and 
Lansing  and  Saginaw,  Mich.,  most  auto 
centers  foresee  little  or  no  change  in 
their  current  employment  totals  over  the 
next  few  months. 

The  extent  to  which  the  slowdown  in 
auto  production  may  affect  payrolls  in 
various  supplier  industries  probably  had 
not  yet  been  fully  assessed  by  area  em¬ 
ployers  when  the  BES  survey  of  employer 
hiring  intentions  was  completed.  When 
surveyed,  employers  in  most  production 
centers  for  the  important  steel  industry 
looked  for  a  further  small  increase  in 
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their  employment  totals  between  January 
and  March.  While  the  record  level  of  auto 
production  was  a  key  factor  in  boosting 
steel  output  to  an  all-time  peak  in  1955, 
strong  support  also  came  from  expan¬ 
sions  in  construction,  major  household 
appliances,  and,  later  in  the  year,  from 
railroad  equipment  and  industrial  machin¬ 
ery.  With  steel  inventories  generally  low 
as  the  new  year  opened  and  spot  short¬ 
ages  reported  in  some  localities,  contin¬ 
ued  brisk  demands  for  steel  from  these 
sectors  of  the  economy  may  cushion  pres¬ 
ently-contemplated  cutbacks  in  the  auto 
industry’s  steel  requirements. 

The  related  fabricated  metals  indus¬ 
try  is  expected  to  show  a  somewhat  larg¬ 
er  gain  to  March,  according  to  employer 
reports  from  leading  metal  products  cen¬ 
ters.  To  some  extent,  these  employer  ex¬ 
pectations  appear  to  be  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  continued  high  level  orders 
for  automotive  hardware  and  other  auto 
components.  Increased  demand  for  build¬ 
ing  products  as  construction  picks  up  after 
its  midwinter  lull  and  callbacks  in  some 
tin  can  plants  in  preparation  for  the  can¬ 
ning  season  were  expected  to  bolster  in¬ 
dustry  payrolls  to  early  spring.  Scheduled 
metal  product  increases  are  due  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Milwaukee  areas. 

Military  and  Civilian  Orders  to 
Boost  Aircraft  Employment 


Primary  impetus  for  the  overall  rise 
in  hard  goods  employment  is  expected  to 
come  from  the  important  aircraft  indus¬ 
try.  If  employer  hiring  plans  materialize, 
most  of  the  Nation’s  leading  aircraft  cen¬ 
ters  will  register  payroll  increases  to 
mid-March.  Defense  orders  are,  of 
course,  a  major  bulwark  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  high  level  employment  in  this  in¬ 
dustry,  but  during  recent  months  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  increasingly  stimulated 
by  mounting  orders  from  civilian  airlines 
for  jet  and  turbo-jet  aircraft.  For  the 
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period  to  mid-March,  especially  note¬ 
worthy  gains  appear  in  prospect  for  the 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Chicago,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Fort  Worth,  Hartford,  and  Paterson 
(N.J.)  areas.  In  some  centers,  however, 
shortages  of  trained  workers  in  a  number 
of  skill  categories  may  hold  job  gains  be¬ 
low  scheduled  levels. 

Despite  a  prolonged  labor  dispute  at 
one  major  producer,  a  relatively  sizeable 
gain  to  mid-March  also  appears  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  electrical  machinery  and 
equipment  industry.  Key  element  in  the 
industry’s  favorable  outlook  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  in  radio-TV  and  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  plants  to  meet  both  mil¬ 
itary  and  civilian  requirements.  Employ¬ 
ment  advances  to  March  are  due  to  be  led 
by  the  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati, 
Boston,  and  Fort  Wayne  (ind.)  areas. 

Little  change  is  anticipated  in  most  cen¬ 
ters  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of 
automotive  electrical  equipment. 

Among  other  durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  reports  from  leading  production 
centers  point  to  moderate  or  better  in¬ 
creases  to  March  in  farm  machinery  and 
in  the  service  and  household  machinery 
group--a  category  which  covers  such 
major  household  appliances  as  refrigera¬ 
tors,  washing  machines,  air  conditioners, 
sewing  machines,  and  vacuum  cleaners. 
Smaller  gains  appear  to  be  in  the  offing 
for  the  shipbuilding  and  ordnance  indus¬ 
tries,  while  little  or  no  change  is  antici¬ 
pated  by  furniture  and  instrument  manu¬ 
facturers. 

In  the  nondurable  goods  sector,  lead- 
ing  ground-gainer  to  March  is  expected  to 
be  the  apparel  industry,  now  beginning  to 
pick  up  seasonally  as  production  on  spring¬ 
line  merchandise  gets  under  way.  Em¬ 
ployers  expect  callbacks  of  clothing  work¬ 
ers  to  swell  industry  payrolls  markedly 
in  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Chicago,  Fall 
River  (Mass.),  Paterson  (N.J.),  and 
Allentown-Bethlehem  (Pa.),  as  well  as  in 
the  dominant  New  York  City  area.  Textile 


and  shoe  centers  generally  are  also  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  seasonal  upturn  to  March, 
although  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 
Among  other  nondurable  lines,  chemicals 
centers  anticipate  a  moderate  increase 
while  food  processing  and  petroleum  re¬ 
fining  expected  to  hold  steady.  A  rather 
sharp  seasonal  downturn  appears  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  tobacco  processing. 


*  ={<  * 


A  brief  summary  of  the  factors 
prompting  classification  changes  for 
areas  shifting  to  new  categories  between 
November  and  January  follows: 

Changed  From  C  to  B 

Waterbury,  Conn.  Area  employment  up 
sharply  over  past  few  months  with  virtu¬ 
ally  all  flood  damaged  plants  back  at  nor¬ 
mal  production.  Largest  gains  registered 
in  important  rubber  and  brass.  Signifi¬ 
cant  increases,  partly  seasonal,  also  re¬ 
corded  in  fabricated  metals,  machinery, 
chemicals,  other  manufacturing.  Unem¬ 
ployment  nearly  60  percent  below  year- 
ago  level,  and  at  lowest  point  since  De¬ 
cember  1953.  Some  further  increase  in 
factory  employment  slated  in  early  1956, 
principally  in  primary  and  fabricated 
metals. 

Kenosha,  Wis.  Substantial  hiring  by  domi¬ 
nant  auto  industry  and  lesser  gains  in 
most  other  activities  raise  nonfarm  em¬ 
ployment  sharply.  Unemployment  at  near- 
minimum  level  with  inmigrants  and  com¬ 
muters  important  in  meeting  area  labor 
needs.  Shortages  persist  for  engineers, 
skilled  metal  tradesmen.  Continuing  high 
level  employment  anticipated  through  first 
quarter  1956. 


Changed  From  B  to  C 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Unemployment  moves  up 
sharply  at  turn  of  the  year,  largely  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  seasonal  cutbacks  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  agriculture.  Construction,  gov¬ 
ernment,  food  processing  may  show  fur¬ 
ther  dip  to  early  spring. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Usual  winter-season  cur¬ 
tailments  slow  food  processing,  logging 
and  lumbering,  construction  activities. 
Unemployment  up  sharply  to  more  than 
50  percent  above  autumn  totals.  Seasonal 
lull  to  keep  joblessness  level  high  through 
mid-March. 

Changed  From  D  to  C 


South  Bend,  Ind.  Nonfarm  employment 
reaches  20-month  high  following  signifi¬ 
cant  gains  in  rubber,  nonelectrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  pickup  in  important  auto  industry 
after  model  change-over.  Unemployment 
more  than  one-third  below  year-ago  level 
and  at  lowest  point  since  October  1953. 
Manufacturing  employment  expected  to  re¬ 
main  relatively  stable  to  early  spring. 

Changed  From  C  to  D 


Evansville,  Ind.  Mid-January  layoffs  in 
autos,  sizeable  cutbacks  in  important  re¬ 
frigerators  boost  unemployment  to  rela¬ 
tively  substantial  levels.  Joblessness 
likely  to  remain  substantial  for  several 
months  as  production  lines  in  large  re¬ 
frigerator  plant  are  reorganized  follow¬ 
ing  change  in  ownership. 

Changed  From  D  to  E 


Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Joblessness,  rising 
since  end  of  resort  season,  now  more  than 
double  early  autumn  level.  Little  change 
anticipated  until  beginning  of  spring  con¬ 
tention  season. 


(See  Labor  Market  Indicators  on  page  64  ) 
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Farm  Labor  Developments  in  1953 
and  Outlook  for  1956 


DURING  1955,  total  farm  output,  includ¬ 
ing  the  production  of  crops,  livestock, 
and  livestock  products,  reached 
an  all-time  high.  Against  this  background 

of  increased  farm  production,  total  em¬ 
ployment  in  agriculture  of  farm  opera¬ 
tors,  members  of  their  families,  and 
hired  workers  was  slightly  higher  in  1955 
than  the  average  for  the  2  previous  years, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Hired  labor  accounted  for  most  of  the 
increase.  Reports  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  indicate  that  the 
number  of  domestic  seasonal  hired  farm 
workers  was  moderately  higher  in  1955 
than  in  1954.  Employment  of  foreign  work¬ 
ers,  who  were  admitted  to  the  United  States 
to  work  in  areas  of  shortage  of  domestic 
wo'rkers,  was  substantially  greater  in 
1955  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  outlook  for  1956  is  for  continued 
restrictions  on  the  acreage  of  basic  crops 
in  an  effort  to  hold  production  in  line  with 
demand.  At  the  same  time,  a  continued 
increase  in  the  production  of  speciality 
crops  is  expected  as  consumer  income 
remains  high. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  domestic  agricultural  labor  avail¬ 
able  for  year-round  and  seasonal  farm 
jobs  will  remain  tight  in  1956.  Farm  pop¬ 
ulation,  which  decreased  12.6  percent  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1954,  increased  slightly  to 
22.2  million  in  1955,  according  to  Census 
estimates,  but  the  movement  from  farms 
to  cities  continued  to  be  greater  than  the 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  An 
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increasing  proportion  of  farm  residents 
are  working  in  nonfarm  jobs.  Favorable 
nonfarm  economic  opportunities,  coupled 
with  technological  progress  in  agriculture, 
account  for  this  pattern. 

Farm  Labor  Needs  to  Continue  High 


Although  the  Nation’s  economy  oper¬ 
ated  at  record  levels  in  1955,  farm  prices 
and  income  have  not  fared  as  well.  The 
current  and  anticipated  position  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  economy  has  been  summed 
up  in  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Economics 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  the  33rd  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook 
Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  at 
the  end  of  November  1955. 

“Employment,  industrial  production, 
and  the  gross  national  product  are  all 
somewhat  greater  than  anticipated.  Act¬ 
ually,  we  have  experienced  a  sharper 
drop  in  agricultural  prices  and  farm  in¬ 
come  than  we  expected.  Prices  of  farm 
products  fell  about  5  percent  from  1954 
to  1955.  Realized  net  farm  income  fell 
10  percent.  Looking  ahead  to  1956,  we 
again  expect  business  conditions  to  be 
very  good.  We  again  expect  agricultural 
prices  and  incomes  to  lag  behind.” 

Total  farm  output,  however,  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  and,  with  favorable  weath¬ 
er,  agricultural  production  in  1956  may 
equal  the  record  high  level  reached  in 
1955.  Continued  improvement  in  farming 
techniques,  greater  mechanization  of 
operations,  and  shifts  to  products  requir- 


ing  less  labor  are  major  factors  that  have 
enabled  farmers  to  increase  production 
without  a  proportionate  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment. 

Shortages  of  regular  hired  farm 
workers  continue  to  be  reported  in  many 
areas.  They  reflect  not  only  the  needs 
arising  from  the  current  high  levels  of 
farm  production  but  also  the  need  for 
greater  skill  and  experience  among  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  occasioned  by  increased 
use  of  power  equipment  and  scientific 
methods . 

Production  of  crops  in  which  most 
seasonal  hired  workers  are  employed  is 
expected  to  remain  high  in  1956  and  de¬ 
mand  for  these  workers  should  be  at 
least  as  great  as  in  1955.  Cotton  produc¬ 
tion  in  1955  was  7  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  year  on  12  percent  fewer  acres. 
Farmers  have  voted  to  accept  further  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  acreage  of  cotton  in  1956, 
but  if  the  yields  per  acre  continue  to  rise 
as  farmers  increase  irrigation  and  use 
more  fertilizer  and  insecticides,  output 
in  1956  may  not  drop  proportionately. 

The  1955  season  was  favorable  for 
aggrega‘te  fruit  production.  Larger  total 
crops  of  both  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
are  expected  in  1956  with  average  grow¬ 
ing  conditions.  Since  the  late  1940’s 
there  has  been  a  sharp  upward  trend  in 
production  of  commercial  vegetables  for 
processing.  The  1955  production  of  the 
11  principal  processing  vegetables  was 
4  percent  higher  than  in  the  preceding 


Crop  and  Livestock  Output 
at  Record  Levels  in  1955 


year  and  a  further  increase  in  demand  is 
expected  as  population  continues  to  grow 
and  consumer  demand  remains  high. 
Meanwhile,  there  were  also  significant 
increases  in  certain  vegetables  for  fresh 
market,  particularly  snap  beans,  sweet 
corn,  lettuce,  and  tomatoes.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  how  the  recent  freezes  in 
Florida  will  affect  total  output  this  year. 
Sugar  crops  (beet  and  cane)  had  a  good 
year  with  record  yields  on  acreage  which 
was  reduced  considerably  below  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  national  sugar  beet  allo¬ 
cation  for  1956  is  virtually  the  same  as 
in  1955  except  for  some  shifts  in  quotas 
among  States. 

Trends  in  Domestic  Farm 
Labor  Employment 


Employment  of  domestic  seasonal 
hired  workers  in  agriculture  was  higher 
during  most  of  the  months  in  1955  than 


This  article  is  based  on  reports  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
through  its  affiliated  State  agencies  and  on  information  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  sources.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security-State  agency 
surveys  are  made  semimonthly  and  provide  data  on  estimated  employment  of  sea¬ 
sonal  hired  workers  in  agriculture  and  food  processing,  by  crop  activity  and  geo¬ 
graphic  origin  of  workers.  Semimonthly  reports  are  required  from  any  of  the  254 
agricultural  reporting  areas  that  meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria:  (l) 
employ  500  or  more  seasonal  hired  workers,  (2)  have  a  shortage  or  surplus  of  100 
or  more  seasonal  hired  workers,  (3)  employ  any  foreign  workers. 
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Estimated  Employment  of  Seasonal  Hired  Workers  in  Agriculture, 
by  Origin  of  Workers,  1955 


Jan. 

F  eb. 

Mar. 

Apr . 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total,  U.  S. 

341,800 

341,200 

329,000 

395,900 

642,400 

936,700. 

1,130,000 

1,163,300 

1,220,900 

1,273,400 

862,500 

442,400 

Domestic 

277,800 

277,300 

264,700 

326,100 

559,500 

826,400 

1,007,600 

1,002,700 

1,074,800 

1,036,800 

654,600 

332,600 

Local 

Migrant 

217,800 

60,000 

221,000 

56,300 

220,600 

44,100 

270,500 

55,600 

452,000 

107,500 

621,500 

204,900 

714,200 

293,400 

732,000 

270,700 

803.900 

270.900 

799,200 

237,600 

494,700 

159,900 

236,300 

69,300 

Intrastate 

Interstate 
Puerto  Rican 

35,100 

21,000 

5,900 

27,200 

24,800 

4,300 

22,400 

17,800 

3,900 

29,400 

24,000 

2,200 

47,500 

51,900 

8,100 

63,000 

129,900 

12,000 

98,800 

179,100 

15,500 

92,000 

163,900 

14,800 

118,700 

140,800 

11,400 

110,000 

119,100 

8,500 

110,800 

44,500 

4,600 

34,700 

31,200 

3,400 

Foreign 

64,000 

63,900 

64,300 

69,800 

82,900 

110,300 

122,400 

160,600 

146,100 

236,600 

207,900 

109.800 

Mexican 

B.W.I.  k  Other 

54,800 

9,200 

54,200 

9,700 

54,900 

9,400 

60,900 

8,900 

74,100 

8,800 

102,900 

7,400 

115,200 

7,200 

153,300 

7,300 

135,600 

10,500 

227,200 

9,400 

200,400 

7,500 

100,700 

9,100 

in  1954  according  to  estimates  made  in 
reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  covering  major  producing  areas. 

During  1955,  demand  for  seasonal 
hired  workers  generally  followed  pre¬ 
vious  patterns.  Employment  of  these 
workers  in  reporting  areas  showed  a 
moderate  decline--from  approximately 
278,000  in  January  to  265,000  in  March-- 
as  fruit  and  vegetable  activities  in  the 
winter  crop  areas  neared  an  end  and 
early  spring  crop  activities  got  underway. 
Seasonal  workers  during  this  period  were 
employed  mainly  in  the  harvest  of  citrus 
fruits  and  winter  vegetables  in  California, 
Arizona,  Texas,  and  Florida.  Reports  in¬ 
dicated  that  employment  held  up  better  in 
this  period  in  1955  than  a  year  earlier. 

From  mid-March  through  mid- July 
employment  of  domestic  seasonal  work¬ 
ers  increased  rapidly--from  265,000  to 
l,008,000--with  the  progress  of  spring 
cultivating  and  harvesting  activities. 
Seasonal  workers  were  mostly  engaged 
in  cultivation  of  cotton,  summer  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  sugar  beets,  and  in  the  harvest 
of  strawberries  and  other  fruit  and  spring 
vegetables.  Employment  of  domestic  sea¬ 
sonal  workers  during  these  months  in  1955 
continued  to  be  higher  than  such  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  same  period  in  1954. 
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As  farm  activities  in  many  areas 
entered  the  “lay-by”  period  between  the 
cultivating  and  harvesting  of  crops,  em¬ 
ployment  of  domestic  seasonal  workers 
showed  a  small  decline  in  late  July  and 
early  August.  Fall  gains  brought  em¬ 
ployment  of  domestic  seasonal  workers 
to  nearly  1,161,000  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber--the  highest  number  during  the  year 
and  above  the  peak  of  1,077,000  reached 
in  mid-September  1954. 

Harvesting  of  cotton,  vegetable,  and 
fruit  crops  accounted  for  most  of  the 
need  for  domestic  seasonal  workers  in 
the  fall  with  the  greatest  number  of  these 
workers  in  cotton  harvesting.  Among  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  crops,  the  tomato  har¬ 
vest  in  September,  and  the  potato  and 
apple  harvest  in  October  were  the  largest 

users  of  domestic  seasonal  hired  workers. 

* 

Citrus  fruit  harvesting  became  increas¬ 
ingly  important  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Migrant  farm  labor  accounted  for 
more  than  one -fifth--or  about  253,000-- 
of  the  peak  employment  of  domestic  sea¬ 
sonal  workers  at  the  end  of  September. 
They  included  approximately  132,000 
interstate,  110,000  intrastate,  and  10,000 
Puerto  Rican  workers.  Trends  in  employ¬ 
ment,  however,  were  not  the  same  for 
each  of  these  three  groups  of  migrants. 
Employment  of  interstate  labor  and  of 


Puerto  Rican  workers  reached  peak  in 
July  when  179,000  and  16,000,  respective¬ 
ly,  were  employed.  The  number  of  intra¬ 
state  workers  reached  peak--with  123,000 
--in  August. 

Almost  all  the  States  required  mi¬ 
grant  farm  workers  to  supplement  the 
supply  of  local  labor.  States  which  em¬ 
ployed  the  greatest  number  of  migrant 
farm  workers  in  1955  were  Texas  with 
over  75,  000  in  October,  California  with 
72,  000  in  September,  and  Michigan  with 
almost  53,  000  in  July.  Most  of  the  mi¬ 
grants  in  Texas  and  California  were  intra¬ 
state  workers.  In  Michigan  most  of  the 
migrants  were  from  other  States;  such 


workers  accounted  for  a  large  proportion 
--almost  three-fourths--of  all  domestic 
seasonal  hired  employment  in  July. 

Peak  employment  of  migrant  farm 
labor  in  individual  States  ranged  from 
10,  000  to  more  than  21,  000  in  eight  States 
--Oregon,  Florida,  Arizona,  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and 
Virginia.  In  14  States,  peak  employment 
of  migrants  ranged  from  5,  000  to  10,  000 
while  in  each  of  19  States  fewer  than  5,  000 
migrant  workers  were  employed. 

The  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  500,  000  different  migratory  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  and  members  of  their  fami- 
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Farm  Output  Per  Man-hour 
Up  85%  Since  1940 


U.  S.  Farms  Continue  to 
Mechanize  at  Rapid  Rate 


TRUCKS 


MIL. 


MILKING  MACHINES 

|  175  THOUS. 

I  740  THOUS. 


1940 

1955 


MECH.  CORN  PICKERS 

|  110  THOUS. 

I  660  THOUS. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


lies  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Nation. 
Migratory  agricultural  workers  perform 
a  highly  essential  service  as  they  move 
into  areas  with  heavy  seasonal  labor  de¬ 
mands  to  supplement  the  local  supply. 

Yet  their  shifting  from  area  to  area  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  many  disadvantages.  Many 
have  low  earnings  from  intermittent  em¬ 
ployment.  Housing  provided  them  is  often 
inadequate.  Community  institutions  and 
public  services  are  not  always  available 
to  migrants.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
agricultural  migrants  are  covered  byOld- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws,  and  few  are 
protected  by  the  minimum  wage  laws,  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  and  other  social 
legislation. 

The  BES  is  represented  on  several 
sub-committees  of  the  President's  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Migratory  Labor  which  was  set 
up  in  1954  to  provide  a  coordinated  Fed¬ 
eral  approach  to  the  solution  of  these  and 
other  problems.  During  1955,  the  BES 
provided  information  on  the  number  and 
distribution  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  for  the  Committee's  use,  and  it 
has  accepted  a  major  assignment  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  pilot  study  of  the  adequacy  of  house- 
ing  for  migrants.  Techniques  developed 
in  this  study  are  expected  to  be  used  in  a 
number  of  areas  of  migratory  worker  con¬ 
centration. 


Employment  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Workers 


The  number  of  Mexican  nationals 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  con¬ 
tract  to  work  on  farms  in  areas  with  short¬ 
ages  of  domestic  workers  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  in  1954  and  1955.  A  large  part 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  "Operation 
Wetback"  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation  Service.  The  deportation  of  illegal 
workers  required  replacement  by  con¬ 
tracted  workers  in  the  border  States.  It 
also  had  a  secondary  effect  on  the  need 
for  foreign  workers  in  sugar  beet  and 
vegetable  production  in  the  North  Central 
States  which  usually  obtain  part  of  their 
workers  from  Texas. 

The  significant  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  workers  employed  in  1955 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  also 
reflects  the  increase  in  production  of  cot¬ 
ton,  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops  in  areas 
where  the  domestic  farm  labor  force  was 
inadequate  to  meet  requirements.  Some 
States  experienced  difficulty  in  meeting 
seasonal  farm  labor  needs  in  areas  where 
nonagricultural  employment  conditions 
improved.  In  November  1955,  some  47 
major  labor  market  areas--representing 
nearly  one -third  of  the  Nation’s  leading 
production  and  employment  center s--were 
classified  as  labor  market  areas  with  low 
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unemployment  compared  with  16  in  the 
same  month  in  1954. 

From  about  190,800  Mexican  nationals 
contracted  in  1951,  the  number  increased 
to  201,400  in  1953,  309,000  in  1954,  and 
398,  650  in  1955.  Contracting  of  British 
West  Indian  workers  for  farm  jobs  also 
increased  from  4,  700  in  1954  to  6,  600  in 
1955  while  the  number  of  Canadians  con¬ 
tracted  was  almost  the  same--7,  000  in 
1954  and  6,  700  in  1955. 

Placement  of  Farm  Workers 

In  recruiting  workers  to  fill  farm 
jobs,  public  employment  service  offices 
made  8,  906,100  agricultural  placements 
in  1955- -about  the  same  number  as  in  the 
previous  year.  Included  in  the  1955  total 
were  4,  969,  700  pool-type  placements, 
that  is,  placements  of  job  applicants  gath¬ 
ered  at  an  established  assembly  point  for 
referral  to  a  single  day's  work.  Pool- 
type  placements  accounted  for  a  smaller 
share  of  total  placements  in  1955  (55.  8 
percent)  than  in  1954  (58.1  percent). 

During  1955,  farm  placements  reached 
a  monthly  peak  of  1,476,  000  in  October 
while  the  greatest  monthly  total  reached 
in  1954  (1,  809,  200)  occurred  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  Reflecting  the  extended  fall  har¬ 
vest  in  1955,  the  number  of  farm  place¬ 
ments  did  not  decline  as  rapidly  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1955  as  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1954. 

A  major  development  in  domestic  la¬ 
bor  recruitment  during  1955  was  the  ex- 
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tension  of  the  Annual  Worker  Plan  by 
State  employment  security  agencies.  This 
is  a  plan  to  effect  work  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  specific  migratory  crews  and  a  se¬ 
ries  of  farmers  in  a  number  of  different 
areas  to  provide  more  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  for  migrant  workers  and  a  more  reg¬ 
ular  labor  supply  for  farmers.  A  program 
of  this  type  has  been  working  effectively 
on  the  East  Coast  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  its  introduction  in  the  Central  and 
Western  migratory  pattern  is  expected  to 
help  assure  that  work  is  offered  to  U.  S. 
citizens  before  the  importation  of  foreign 
workers  is  authorized. 

Continued  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
expanding  and  improving  the  day -haul 
program  to  meet  growers'  seasonal  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  requirements  and  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  need  for  bringing  in  foreign  work¬ 
ers.  The  number  of  workers  transported 
to  farm  jobs  through  the  day-haul  pro¬ 
grams  has  increased  each  year  since  1953. 


Suioey  o/  GaAA&nt  £ocal  OccMficUiottcU  SltoniaxfeA. 


Increased  Professional 
Shortages  Boost 
Clearance  Activity 


This  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which 
are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings 
placed  in  clearance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one 
area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inven¬ 
tories  are  regularly  distributed  to  all  the  local  employment 
offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State 
agencies. 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  repre¬ 
sent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1)  there  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-area  applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substan¬ 
tially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for 
similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum  compensation  is  spec¬ 
ified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by 
the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The  inventory  listings  of 
clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume,  trend,  and  types  of  occupational  short¬ 
ages. 


NONAGRICULTURAL 
openings  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  by  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  because  of 
inadequate  local  labor 
supplies  increased  in 
January  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  month.  A 
sharp  boost  in  professional  vacancies 
placed  in  clearance  augmented  by  a  very 
small  increase  in  semiskilled  openings 
more  than  offset  moderate  declines  in  non¬ 
local  recruitment  for  jobs  in  the  other 
broad  occupational  categories. 


A  total  of  27,887  jobs  were  placed  in 
clearance  in  January  1956  as  compared 
with  26,255  in  December  and  16,764  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1955.  Out-of-area  recruitment  atthe 
beginning  of  1956  was  considerably  brisker 
than  a  year  ago  for  all  major  occupational 
fields . 

Teacher  Recruitment  Boosts 
Professional  Openings  in  Clearance 

Clearance  recruitment  for  primary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  and  for 
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principals  needed  by  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  for  overseas  jobs  accounted  for 
the  sharp  increase  in  professional  inven¬ 
tory  listings  between  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary.  A  total  of  2,719  teacher  vacancies 
were  listed  on  State  inventories  in  January. 
Of  these,  almost  95  percent  were  orders 
held  by  Washington,  D.  C.;  Tampa,  Fla.; 
and  Macon,  Ga.  local  offices  for  overseas 
assignments. 

Clearance  activities  for  professional 
engineers  dropped  a  bit  between  December 
and  January,  from  5,083  to  4,952<)but  short¬ 
ages  continued  to  be  highly  critical  and 
widespread.  Openings  for  mechanical  en¬ 
gineers  (except  aeronautical)  were  most 
numerous,  totaling  1,474  in  January.  Re¬ 
cruitment  for  electrical  engineers  de¬ 
clined  a  little --from  1,437  openings  in 
December  to  1,361  in  January.  The  hard- 
to-fill  demand  for  aeronautical  engineers 
continued  to  rise,  increasing  from  1,047 
to  1,076  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  Openings 
were  also  plentiful  for  metallurgical, 
chemical,  civil,  and  industrial  engineers. 
Vacancies  for  55  nuclear  engineers  have 


Table  1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
January  1956,  December  1955,  and  January  1955 


State 

Inventory  Job  Openings 

Chang 

e  to  January  1956  from: 

Occupational  Groups 

Jan. 

Dec . 

Jan. 

Dec, 

,  1955 

Jan. 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1955 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

27,887 

26,255 

16,764 

+  1,632 

+6.2 

+  11,123 

+66.3 

Professional  &  Managerial  12,845 

10,409 

8,657 

+  2,436 

+  23.4 

+4,188 

+48.4 

Clerical  &  Sales 

2,902 

3,277 

2,043 

-375 

-11.5 

+859 

+42.0 

Service 

1,222 

1,504 

409 

-282 

-18.8 

+813 

+198.8 

Skilled 

7,456 

7,651 

4,372 

-195 

-2.5 

+3,084 

+  70.5 

Semiskilled 

2,805 

2,715 

1,191 

+90 

+  3.3 

+  1,614 

+  135.5 

Unskilled 

657 

699 

92 

-42 

-6.0 

+  565 

+614.1 

been  in  clearance  for  some  time  with  no 
apparent  recruitment  success. 

After  increasing  steadily  for  almost 
a  year,  clearance  openings  for  draftsmen 
declined  between  December  and  January, 
from  1,507  to  1,357,  Hard-to-fill  jobs, 
however,  continued  to  be  widespread. 
Openings  placed  in  clearance  originated 
in  local  offices  of  44  States  with  6  States 
engagi-ng  in  out-of-area  recruitment  for 
50  or  more  jobs. 

Clearance  recruitment  for  physical 
scientists  was  relatively  unchanged.  Short¬ 
ages  were  conspicuous  for  physicists  and 
mathematicians  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
for  chemists.  The  long  standing  critical 
shortage  of  trained  nurses  intensified  be¬ 
tween  December  and  January  with  847 
openings  in  clearance  during  the  latter 
month.  Inventory  listings  for  social  and 
welfare  workers  declined  from  632  in  De¬ 
cember  to  562  in  January.  Many  openings 
were  available  in  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
area,  with  about  30  percent  of  the  jobs  for 
overseas  recreation  leaders  for  military 
service  clubs. 

Among  the  semiprofessional  occupa¬ 
tions,  not  elsewhere  classified,  there  were 
numerous  openings  for  patent  examiners, 
translators,  and  interpreters  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Capital. 


Skilled  Openings  Decline 

After  9-Month  Uptrend 

Skilled  occupations  in  clearance  num¬ 
bered  7,456  in  January  1956  as  compared 
with  7,651  in  December  and  4,372  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1955.  The  over-the-month  decline 
was  the  first  interruption  in  a  steady  9- 
month  uptrend  which  had  brought  clearance 
recruitment  of  skilled  workers  to  an  al¬ 
most  2-year  high.  Increased  out-of-area 
recruitment  for  some  skilled  occupations 
was  more  than  offset  by  declines  in  others. 

Machinist  openings  in  clearance 
dropped  from  989  in  December  to  832  in 
January.  There  was  also  a  significant  de¬ 
cline  in  shortages  of  airplane  mechanics 
and  repairmen.  The  628  openings  in  clear¬ 
ance  in  January  were  126  fewer  than  re¬ 
ported  in  December.  There  was  also  a 
modest  easing  in  shortages  of  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  mechanics,  and  mechanics  and  repair¬ 
men,  not  elsewhere  classified.  In  this  last 
category  there  continued  to  be  numerous 
openings  for  electronics  technicians, 
maintenance  mechanics,  and  instrument 
men  and  repairmen. 

Among  the  important  occupations  on 
State  inventories,  small -to-moderate  in¬ 
creases  in  clearance  activity  were  noted 
for  toolmakers  and  die  sinkers  and  setters; 
machine  shop  and  related  occupations,  not 
elsewl  ere  classified  (comprising  mostly 
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Table  2.--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories,  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  January  1956  and  January  1955  \j 


No.  of  Inventory 
Openings 


Occupation 

Jan. 

1956 

Jan. 
1955  . 

Total 

27,887 

16,764 

Professional  &  Managerial 

12,845 

8,657 

Accountants  &  Auditors 

198 

108 

Authors,  Editors  & 

Reporters 

50 

50 

Chemists 

120 

96 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total 

4,952 

3,335 

Metallurgical  & 

Metallurgists 

150 

58 

Chemical 

285 

160 

Civil 

259 

96 

Electrical 

1,361 

1,287 

Industrial 

266 

155 

Mechanical,  (except 

Aeronautical) 

1,474 

909 

Aeronautical 

1,076 

664 

Nuclear 

55 

0 

Librarians 

65 

27 

Social  &  Welfare  Workers 

562 

209 

Teachers,  Primary  School  fe 

Kindergarten 

1,073 

1,416 

Teachers,  Secondary  Schools 

&  Principals 

1,575 

1,006 

Teachers  &  Instructors,  n.e.c.  71 

34 

Trained  Nurses 

847 

587 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c. 

293 

212 

Social  Scientists 

80 

27 

Professional  Occupations, 

n.e.c . 

138 

52 

Aviators 

74 

3 

Draftsmen 

1,357 

711 

Laboratory  Technicians  & 

Assistants 

Semiprofessional  Occupation 

217 

s, 

129 

n.e  .c . 

597 

321 

Wholesale  Managers 

106 

31 

Managers  &  Officials,  n.e.c. 

116 

80 

Other 

354 

223 

Clerical  &  Sales 

2,902 

2,043 

Bookkeepers  &  Cashiers, 

except  Bank  Cashiers 

59 

12 

General  Industry  Clerks 

63 

14 

Office  Machine  Operators 

160 

1 26 

Secretaries 

151 

33 

Technical  Clerks,  n.e.c. 

59 

28 

Stenographers  &  Typists 

2,036 

1  ,.5  5  2 

Salesmen,  Insurance 

82 

59 

Salespersons 

50 

13 

Salesmen  &  Agents,  except 

to  Consumers 

53 

77 

Other 

189 

129 

Service 

1,222 

409 

Maids,  General 

124 

135 

Housekeepers,  Stewards, 

&  Hostesses 

156 

25 

Waiters  &  Waitresses, 

except  Private  Family 

110 

5 

Kitchen  Workers  in  Hotels, 

Restaurants,  Railroads, 

Steamships,  etc.,  n.e.c. 

93 

0 

No.  of  Inventory 


Occupation 

Opening 

Jan. 

1956 

s 

Jan. 

1955 

Attendants,  Hospitals  & 

Other  Inst.,  n.e.c. 

235 

82 

Guards  &  Watchmen,  except 

Crossing  Watchmen 

264 

36 

Other 

240 

126 

Skilled 

7,456 

4,372 

Weavers,  Textile 

227 

17 

Loom  Fixers 

76 

14 

Machinists 

832 

380 

Toolmakers  &  Die 

Sinkers  &  Setters 

1,155 

608 

Machine  Shop  &  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c. 

1,319 

331 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

440 

222 

Molder  s 

95 

12 

Structural  &  Ornamental 

Metal  Workers 

51 

3 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

185 

56 

Electricians 

215 

136 

Pattern  &  Model  Makers, 

except  Paper 

425 

211 

Miners  &  Mining  Machine 

Operators 

100 

100 

Switchmen,  Railroad 

85 

0 

Millwrights 

75 

24 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

Airplane 

628 

486 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

Motor  Vehicles 

141 

32 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

n.e.c. 

687 

1,075 

Foremen,  Manufacturing 

68 

39 

Other 

652 

626 

Semiskilled 

2,805 

1,191 

Occupations  in  Manufacture 

of  Tobacco  Products 

793 

598 

Occupations  in  Manufacture 

of  Textiles,  n.e.c. 

148 

12 

Occupations  in  Fabrication 

of  Textile  Products,  n.e.c. 

241 

16 

Occupations  in  Manufacture 

of  Boots  &  Shoes 

51 

1 

Filers,  Grinders,  Buffers  & 

Polishers  (Metal) 

79 

1 

Machine  Shop  &  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c. 

586 

12 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing 

Automobiles,  n.e.c. 

101 

0 

Occupations  in  Building 

Aircraft,  n.e.c. 

258 

150 

Occupations  in  Extraction  of 

Minerals,  n.e.c. 

200 

0 

Other 

348 

401 

Unskilled 

657 

92 

n.e.c.--Not  elsewhere  classified 
l/  Individual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dic- 
~  tionary  of  Occupational  Titles  code  groups) 
with  totals  of  50  or  more  openings  on  the 
State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for 
all  major  occupational  groups  except  unskilled. 
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skilled  machine  tool  operators);  sheet  met¬ 
al  workers;  electricians;  and  pattern  and 
model  makers. 

Clerical,  Sales,  and  Service 
Jobs  in  Clearance  Down 


Diminished  out-of-area  recruitment 
for  stenographers  and  typists  and  for  sec¬ 
retaries  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
drop--from  3,277  in  December  to  2,902 
in  January--in  inventory  listings  for  cleri¬ 
cal  and  sales  personnel.  Stenographer  and 
typist  openings,  however,  continued  to 
dominate  clerical  jobs  on  State  inventories. 
In  January,  they  accounted  for  70  percent 
of  all  clerical  and  sales  jobs  in  clearance. 

The  11 -month  uptrend  in  service  jobs 
placed  in  clearance  was  halted  in  January 
when  inventory  listings,  numbering  1,222, 
were  282  fewer  than  in  December.  Changes 
among  the  specific  occupational  fields  were 
not  very  marked.  There  was  some  decline 
in  out-of-area  recruitment  for  guards  and 
watchmen  but  openings  in  this  occupational 
field  continued  to  be  more  numerous  than 
those  for  any  other  in  the  service  category. 
There  was  also  a  brisk  demand  for  hospi¬ 
tal  and  other  institutional  attendants,  kit¬ 
chen  workers,  stewards  and  stewardesses, 
and  domestic  workers. 

Semiskilled  Shortages  Up  a  Little, 

Unskilled  Decline 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  semi¬ 
skilled  occupations  placed  in  clearance-- 
from  2,715  in  December  to  2,805  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  increase  was  largely  accounted 
for  by  new  out-of-area  recruitment  for 
entry  workers  needed  in  Minnesota  for 
iron  ore  mining  operations  and  increased 
demands  for  semiskilled  aircraft  workers. 
Almost  30  percent  of  the  semiskilled  open¬ 
ings  in  clearance  in  Connecticut  were  for 
tobacco  processing  workers.  There  was 
also  considerable  out-of-area  recruitment 
for  occupations  in  the  textile  products, 
automobile,  and  aircraft  industries.  Semi¬ 
skilled  machine  tool  operators  continued 


in  short  supply  with  586  openings  in  clear¬ 
ance  in  January. 

Unskilled  jobs  in  clearance  totaled 
657  in  January,  slightly  under  those  re¬ 
ported  for  December  but  seven  times  as 
numerous  as  last  year.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  jobs  in  this  occupational  cate¬ 
gory  were  concentrated  in  two  States. 
Connecticut  reported  needs  for  laborers 
and  material  handlers  in  several  areas  and 
for  several  industries.  In  Bangor,  Maine, 
out-of-area  recruitment  was  under  way 
for  310  brushmen  and  30  trackmen. 

Four  States  Report  Significant 

Rise  in  Clearance  Recruitment 

Marked  increases  in  the  recruitment 
of  teachers  for  overseas  assignments  with 
the  military  establishment  accounted  for 
the  sizable  December  to  January  rise  in 
inventory  listings  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (up 
1,669  openings)  and  Florida  (up  739  open¬ 
ings). 

Smaller  but  not  insignificant  net  in¬ 
creases  of  almost  300  were  reported  by 
Maine  and  Minnesota.  In  Maine,  the  in¬ 
crease  was  largely  concentrated  in  addi¬ 
tional  demands  for  unskilled  workers 
(brushmen)  augmented  by  some  minor 
scattered  gains  in  skilled  worker  short¬ 
ages,  mostly  in  the  construction  trades. 

In  Minnesota,  there  was  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  nonlocal  recruitment  of  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers.  New  and  addi¬ 
tional  demands  were  noted  for  machinists, 
electricians,  and  mechanics  and  repair¬ 
men,  not  elsewhere  classified,  including 
electronics  technicians,  maintenance  me¬ 
chanics,  and  instrument  repairmen.  Addi¬ 
tional  semiskilled  needs  were  concentrated 
in  demands  for  entry  workers  in  iron  ore 
mining  operations. 

Inventory  listings  were  lower  by  100 
or  more  openings  between  December  and 
January  in  seven  States.  The  most  signi¬ 
ficant  decrease  occurred  in  Illinois,  where 
nonlocal  recruitment  for  draftsmen  (notably 
gage  and  tool  designers)  was  sharply  cur- 
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Table  3. 

-  -Nonagr 

icultural  Inventory  Job  Openings, 

January  1956 

by  State  and  Occupational  Group 

State 

Total 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

Clerical 

and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

United  States 

27,  887 

12,  845 

2,  902 

1, 222 

7,456 

2,  805 

657 

Alabama 

319 

143 

14 

0 

144 

17 

1 

Alaska 

44 

35 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Arizona 

405 

159 

22 

11 

210 

3 

0 

Arkansas 

97 

40 

18 

3 

35 

1 

0 

California 

2,  693 

1,  283 

429 

20 

671 

290 

0 

Colorado 

160 

116 

5 

10 

29 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

2,  779 

480 

38 

35 

991 

1, 041 

194 

Delaware 

145 

92 

43 

0 

10 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

4,  091 

2,  969 

1, 075 

1 

20 

18 

8 

Florida 

1,  272 

1,  017 

23 

137 

92 

3 

0 

Georgia 

313 

170 

18 

25 

98 

2 

0 

Hawaii 

29 

17 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 

15 

7 

1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

Illinois 

987 

170 

64 

119 

519 

115 

0 

Indiana 

211 

118 

4 

1 

70 

18 

0 

Iowa 

156 

73 

33 

1 

47 

2 

0 

Kansas 

560 

232 

30 

1 

277 

20 

0 

Kentucky 

30 

26 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

108 

38 

3 

0 

35 

27 

5 

Maine 

414 

6 

3 

2 

47 

9 

347 

Maryland 

849 

696 

0 

10 

119 

24 

0 

Mas  sac hu setts 

841 

314 

32 

63 

232 

197 

3 

Michigan 

1,423 

180 

44 

281 

514 

404 

0 

Minnes  ota 

714 

136 

90 

22 

261 

205 

0 

Mississippi 

297 

103 

17 

44 

122 

11 

0 

Missouri 

312 

131 

66 

50 

45 

20 

0 

Montana 

145 

11 

4 

6 

110 

14 

0 

Nebraska 

112 

31 

35 

20 

25 

1 

0 

Nevada 

10 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

New  Hampshire 

130 

23 

13 

2 

61 

31 

0 

New  Jersey 

877 

286 

42 

113 

329 

57 

50 

New  Mexico 

343 

166 

55 

10 

112 

0 

0 

New  York 

579 

336 

4 

20 

215 

4 

0 

North  Carolina 

327 

171 

42 

8 

72 

29 

5 

North  Dakota 

22 

7 

11 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Ohio 

1,  258 

563 

52 

0 

601 

42 

0 

Oklahoma 

252 

68 

3 

10 

144 

4 

23 

Oregon 

87 

12 

53 

15 

7 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 

926 

723 

10 

15 

157 

21 

0 

Rhode  Island 

262 

26 

42 

7 

89 

93 

5 

South  Carolina 

38 

31 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

29 

6 

8 

8 

6 

1 

0 

Tennessee 

134 

70 

4 

2 

57 

1 

0 

Texas 

728 

493 

11 

0 

214 

10 

0 

Utah 

29 

10 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

V  ermont 

130 

25 

15 

38 

42 

10 

0 

Virginia 

475 

144 

133 

51 

114 

33 

0 

Washington 

891 

554 

185 

40 

106 

0 

6 

West  Virginia 

70 

34 

8 

1 

27 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

698 

283 

56 

8 

321 

20 

10 

Wyoming 

71 

17 

9 

11 

30 

4 

0 
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tailed,  thus  reducing  professional  openings 
moderately.  Contributing  more  significant¬ 
ly  to  the  decrease  was  the  diminished 
clearance  recruitment  of  stenographers 
and  typists,  secretaries,  and  statistical 
clerks.  An  over -the -month  decrease  of 
almost  300  openings  in  clearance  occurred 
in  Wisconsin  and  was  concentrated  in  un¬ 
skilled  jobs  with  the  cessation  of  out-of- 
area  recruitment  for  auto  assemblers  in 
Kenosha. 

Fewer  skilled  openings  in  clearance 
(particularly  machinists)  accounted  for 
four-fifths  of  Kentucky’s  net  decrease  of 
200  inventory  listings  between  December 
and  January.  In  addition,  there  was  a  small 
decrease  in  professional  and  service  jobs 
in  clearance  in  this  State.  Massachusetts 
reported  128  fewer  openings  in  clearance 


in  January  than  in  December.  These  were 
spread  among  a  variety  of  clerical  jobs 
and  among  semiskilled  orders  for  sewing 
machine  and  spooling  machine  operators. 

Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  North 
Carolina  each  reported  net  decreases  of 
just  over  150  inventory  listings  at  the  turn 
of  the  year.  In  Colorado,  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  nonlocal  recruitment  for  police¬ 
men  accounted  entirely  for  the  decline. 

The  decrease  in  New  Mexico  was  well  dis¬ 
persed  among  professional,  clerical,  serv¬ 
ice,  and  skilled  occupations.  Skilled 
openings  in  clearance  declined  more  signi¬ 
ficantly  in  North  Carolina  with  curtailed 
out-of-area  recruitment  in  a  variety  of 
occupations.  There  were  also  small  de¬ 
creases  in  professional  and  semiskilled 
openings  in  clearance  in  this  State. 


MORE  WORKERS  PROTECTED  BY  UI--1956 
(continued  from  page  4  ) 


In  10  other  States,  the  law  specifically 
provides  for  election  of  coverage  by  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

California  covers  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  who  are  regarded  as  agri¬ 
cultural  under  the  Federal  language.  Eight 
other  States  have  agricultural  labor  defi¬ 
nitions  which  result  in  covering  some  ser¬ 
vices  excluded  from  the  Federal  Act  as 
agricultural. 

Hawaii  covers  employees  of  nonpro¬ 
fit  organizations,  except  ministers  and 
members  of  religious  orders,  and  those 
who  earn  less  than  $  50  a  quarter.  New 
York  covers  domestic  workers  in  private 
homes  which  have  4  such  workers  at  any 
one  time. 

Relationship  to  OASI  Coverage 

From  the  beginning,  the  OASI  program 
has  covered  more  workers  than  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  program.  Under  the 
original  Social  Security  Act,  the  definition 
of  employment  was  the  same,  but  the  size 


restriction  was  omitted  from  OASI.  Over 
the  years,  however,  the  differences  have 
increased  as  OASI  has  been  extended  to 
more  kinds  of  services.  OASI  now  covers 
regularly  employed  workers  in  domestic 
service  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  agri¬ 
cultural  processing  workers  and  fisher¬ 
men.  Employees  of  exempt  nonprofit 
organizations  and  of  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  can  be  covered  by  special  elec¬ 
tions,  and  a  substantial  number  of  such 
employees  are  covered.  The  OASI  pro¬ 
gram  also  covers  self-employed  persons; 
unemployment  insurance  coverage  is  not 
regarded  as  appropriate  for  the  self-em¬ 
ployed. 

At  present,  approximately  85  percent 
of  all  wage  and  salary  workers,  excluding 
those  under  the  railroad  program,  are 
protected  by  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur¬ 
ance.  Only  75  percent  of  the  wage  and 
salary  workers  are  protected  by  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance.  There  are  some  who  are 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance  but 
not  by  OASI--chiefly  Federal  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  subject  to  Retirement  Acts. 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1947  TO  DATE 


IN  MILLIONS  TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE,  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MILLIONS 
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LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 

Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

January  1956,  December  and  January  1955 

Net  Change 

Employment  Status 

Jan.  8-14 
1956 

Dec.  4-10 
1955 

Jan.  2-8 
1955 

Dec.  1955- 
Jan.  1956 

Jan.  1955- 
Jan.  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Agricultural 

Nonag  ricultural 
Unemployed 

65, 775, 000 
62,  891,  000 
5, 635, 000 
57, 256, 000 
2, 885, 000 

66, 592, 000 
64, 165, 000 
5, 884, 000 
58, 281, 000 
2, 427, 000 

63,497, 000 
60, 150, 000 
5, 297, 000 
54, 853, 000 
3, 347, 000 

-817, 000 
-1, 274, 000 
-249,  000 
-1, 025, 000 
/458, 000 

/ 2,  278,  000 
/ 2, 741, 000 
/338, 000 
/2,  403,  000 
-462,  000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

49,  388,  000 

48, 457, 000 

50,  156, 000 

./ 9 3  1 ,  000 

-768, 000 

Seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  index 
(1947-1949=100) 

98 

102 

114 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 
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LABOR  FORCE  I  ndiccdoto 


CHANGES  DECEMBER  TO  JANUARY 
fin  millions) 


THE  CIVILIAN  labor  force  continued  to  shrink  sea¬ 
sonally— to  65.8  million  persons  in  January--800,000 
lower  than  in  December,  according  to  Bureau  of  the 
Census  estimates.  Withdrawals  from  the  labor  force 
on  the  termination  of  Christmas  season  employment 
and  seasonal  payroll  reductions  in  other  industries, 
including  agriculture,  accounted  for  most  of  the  De¬ 
cember  to  January  drop. 

Civilian  employment  of  62.9  million  was  at  the  high¬ 
est  level  on  record  for  the  start  of  any  year,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  January  1955  figure  by  2.7  million.  Layoffs  of 
trade  and  postal  service  workers  following  short-term 
Pre “Christmas  employment  were  largely  responsible 
for  a  drop  of  1  million  in  nonfarm  employment  from 
December.  Further  seasonal  reductions  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  outdoor  activities  and  a  somewhat 
greater -than-usual  drop  in  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  were  also  factors.  Farm  employment  fell  by 
about  one -fourth  million  as  crop  activities  were  fur¬ 
ther  curtailed. 


Total  unemployment  at  2.9  million  in  January  was 
450,000  higher  than  in  December.  The  increase  was 
about  as  much  as  normally  expected  for  the  time  of 
year.  Unemployment  increased  by  considerably  less 
than  the  drop  in  employment  because  of  the  withdrawal 
from  the  labor  force  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  workers  who  had  been  employed  for  the  holi¬ 
day  season. 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


State  insured  unemployment  continued  to  increase  sea¬ 
sonally —  and  by  about  the  expected  amount — to  1.4 
million  in  the  January  sample  week.  At  this  level, 
insured  unemployment  was  0.4  million  higher  than  in 
December,  but  0.5  million  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Seasonal  layoffs  in  construction  and  trade  and  some 
cutbacks  in  manufacturing  accounted  for  most  of  the 
December  to  January  increase  in  unemployment  of  in¬ 
sured  workers.  Among  the  large  industrial  States, 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan  had  the  largest  increase 
and  Illinois  the  smallest.  The  number  of  unemployed 
insured  workers  showed  little  change  during  the  last 
half  of  January,  while  the  number  of  initial  claims 
dropped  steadily. 
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LABOR  MARKET 
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MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 

wage  and  salary  workers 


NON  DURABLE  GOODS 


Source:  Department  of  Labor 
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THE  NEW  year  got  underway  with  the 
highest  January  employment  on  rec¬ 
ord- -2.  7  million  higher  than  in  the 
first  month  of  1955.  The  high  levels  of 
employment  and  average  weekly  earnings, 
with  virtual  stability  of  conuumers1  prices 
show  the  favorable  position  of  the  work 
force  compared  with  earlier  years.  These 
factors  also  comprise  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  prevailing  expectation  of 
continuing  high  levels  of  income,  consump¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services,  and  economic 
activity. 

Housing  starts  and  automobile  production 
continue  to  be  the  only  major  elements 
showing  more  than  seasonal  decreases 
from  the  high  1955  rates.  However,  total 
construction  expenditures  set  a  record  for 
the  month,  and  automobile  production 
appears  to  be  stabilizing  at  a  rate  higher 
than  for  any  year  but  1955.  Reduced 
steel  demands  by  the  automobile  industry 
should  stimulate  activity  by  other  steel 
users  whose  increasing  demands  could  not 
previously  be  met.  Steel  production  in 
January  was  close  to  maximum  mill  capa¬ 
city,  and  both  backlogs  and  new  orders  re¬ 
main  high. 

Total  civilian  employment  of  62.  9  million 
in  January  set  a  record  for  the  month,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  January  1955  total  by  2.7  mil¬ 
lion.  The  employment  drop  of  1.3  million 
from  December  was  about  the  expected 
seasonal  amount,  although  the  reduction 
in  manufacturing  payrolls  was  somewhat 
greater  than  usual.  Despite  the  above-av¬ 
erage  increase  of  2.3  million  in  the  total 
civilian  labor  force  over  the  year,  total 
unemployment  this  January  was  nearly 
one -half  million  lower  than  in  January 
of  last  year . 

State  insured  unemployment  in  December 
reflected  further  curtailment  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  outdoor  activities,  a  sea- 


Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 
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sonal  reduction  in  trade  employment,  and 
a  somewhat  greater  than  seasonal  decrease 
in  manufacturing,  including  reductions  in 
the  payrolls  of  automobile  manufacturers. 

Planned  business  outlays  for  new  plants 
and  equipment  continue  to  rise,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Planned  expenditures  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1956  are  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $31.6  billion  (seasonally  adjusted), 
about  $0.7  billion  higher  than  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  quarter  and  $6.0  billion  above  the 
actual  expenditure  rate  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1955.  Expected  expenditures  by 
manufacturers  of  durable  goods  accounted 
for  most  of  the  rise  from  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1955,  while  nondurable  goods  manu¬ 
facturers  and  railroads  expected  some  in¬ 
crease.  Increases  from  the  first  quarter 
of  1955  were  general  among  all  groups, 
with  durable  goods  manufacturers  account¬ 
ing  for  about  $2  billion  of  the  $6  billion 
rise,  and  manufacturers  of  nondurable 
goods  for  about  $1  billion. 

Gross  national  product  set  a  new  record 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955  when  it 
reached  $397.3  billion,  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate,  as  estimated  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  rise  of  $5.3  billion  from  the 
third  quarter  and  an  increase  of  $30.2 
billion  over  the  last  quarter  of  1954. 

Nearly  half  of  the  change  from  the  third 
quarter  resulted  from  increased  business 
inventories.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of 
personal  consumption  expenditures  was 
also  a  factor . 

M 

Personal  Consumption  expenditures  rose 
to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 

$257.5  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1955,  again  setting  a  new  record.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  $1.8  billion  from  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  was  considerably  less  than  the  in- 
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crease  of  $5.2  billion  between  the  second  and  third  quarters.  General  fourth 
quarter  increases  in  nondurable  goods  and  services  more  than  offset  the  drop 
of  $1.9  billion  in  durable  goods,  most  of  which  was  in  expenditures  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  parts. 

Industrial  production  in  December  maintained  the  record  rate  set  in  November 
_ _144  percent  of  the  1947-49  average--according  to  the  seasonally  adjusted  in¬ 
dex  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This,  compares  with  the  production  index 
of  130  for  December  1954.  At  no  time  during  1955  did  the  index  fail  to  equal  or 
exceed  the  preceding  month’s  figure.  Over  the  month,  durable  goods  dropped 
by  one  index  point  while  nondurables  held  steady  and  mining  increased.  Re¬ 
duced  production  of  automobiles  and  household  durables  lowered  the  consumer 
durable  goods  index  four  points. 

Sales  of  manufacturers  dropped  seasonally  by  $0.3  billion  to  $27.0  billion  in 
December.  Sales  of  durable  goods  industries  remained  at  $13.7  billion,  while 
nondurables  showed  the  normal  seasonal  decline,  falling  from  $13.6  billion  in 
November  to  $13.3  billion  in  December.  Sales  for  1955  totalled  $158  billion 
for  durable  goods  industries,  up  18  percent  from  1954,  while  1955  nondurable 
goods  sales  were  $159  billion,  8  percent  above  sales  in  1954. 

New  orders  increased  more  than  seasonally  to  $28.7  billion  in  December,  a 
gain  of  $1.0  billion  from  November  and  of  $4.4  billion  from  December  1954. 
Orders  for  durable  goods  accounted  for  $15.5  billion  of  the  December  total, 
and  for  $3.7  billion  of  the  increase  over  the  year.  Orders  for  nondurable 
goods  dropped  less  than  the  usual  amount  from  November  to  $13.2  billion  in 
December,  $0.7  billion  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Unfilled  orders  totalled 
$55.5  billion  at  the  end  of  December.  Durable  goods  accounted  for  $52.2 
billion  of  the  December  total  and  for  all  of  the  November 4o-December  rise. 
Inventories  continued  to  increase  by  somewhat  more  than  the  seasonal  amount 
and  reached  $46.1  billion  at  the  end  of  the  year,  compared  with  $45.3  billion 
at  the  end  of  November  and  $43.5  billion  at  the  end  of  1954. 

Steel  producton  set  a  new  record  with  output  of  more  than  10.7  million  tons 
in  January,  about  0.3  million  higher  than  December  and  1.9  million  higher 
than  in  January  1955.  Mills  operated  at  98.6  percent  of  capacity  for  the 
month,  compared  with  the  rate  of  98.1  percent  in  December  and  82.7  percent 
in  January  a  year  ago.  Recently  reduced  demands  for  steel  by  automobile 
manufacturers  have  made  more  steel  available  for  other  users.  Thus,  de¬ 
spite  reduced  automobile  requirements,  total  steel  demand  and  backlogs  con¬ 
tinue  at  high  levels. 

Automobile  production  dropped  during  January  to  a  total  of  611,000  units  as 
manufacturers  brought  production  rates  close  to  sales  volumes  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  January  production  was  about  10  percent  below  December,  and 
about  7  percent  lower  than  in  January  1955.  Dealers  stocks  amounted  to 
755,000  units  in  January,  an  increase  of  more  than  100,000  in  a  month,  and 
well  over  twice  the  number  held  by  dealers  a  year  earlier. 

Manufacturing  employment  dropped  a  little  more  than  seasonally  in  January 
to  16.8  million  which  was  211,000  lower  than  in  December.  A  drop  of  30,000 
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in  transportation  equipment  and  fabricated  metals  reflected  reduced  automo¬ 
bile  production.  Food,  textiles,  and  apparel,  among  nondurable  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  showed  relatively  large  reductions. 

The  average  factory  workweek  fell  seven-tenths  of  an  hour  to  40.6  hours  in 
January,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Reductions  in  the  work¬ 
week  were  widespread,  with  transportation  equipment  and  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures  showing  the  largest  decreases.  The  only  increases  over  the  month 
were  in  the  chemical  and  allied  products  and  the  leather  and  leather  products 
industries. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  factory  production  workers  dropped  to  $78.36  in 
January  from  $79.91  in  December  because  of  the  reduced  number  of  hours 
worked,  but  were  $4.39  higher  than  in  January  1955.  Average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  remained  unchanged  in  January  at  $1.93,  9  cents  higher  than  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

Factory  hiring  continued  to  decline  seasonally,  with  a  drop  in  the  hiring  rate 
from  33  per  1,000  in  November  to  24  per  1,000  in  December.  The  decrease 
extended  to  virtually  all  industries  and  was  about  the  same  for  both  durable 
and  nondurable  goods  industries  but  the  hiring  rate  in  durable  goods  remained 
well  above  that  in  the  nondurable  group.  The  separation  rate  also  declined 
seasonally,  from  31  per  1,000  in  November  to  29  per  1,000  in  December,  as  a 
general  reduction  in  the  quit  rate  more  than  offset  increased  layoffs  in  most 
industries. 

New  construction  expenditures  continued  to  drop  somewhat  more  than  season¬ 
ally  to  a  total  of  $2.8  billion  in  January.  This  was  $0.4  billion  below  the  De¬ 
cember  level.  January  expenditures,  however,  were  slightly  higher  than  in 
January  1955  and  set  a  new  record  for  the  month.  There  were  substantial 
gains  over  the  year  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  military  construction, 
while  expenditures  for  residential  construction  were  down  by  about  4  percent. 

Housing  starts  declined  by  about  the  usual  seasonal  volume  to  75,000  units  in 
December,  17  percent  below  November.  The  1955  total  of  almost  1,330,000 
nonfarm  homes  started  was  exceeded  only  by  the  1950  record  of  1,396,000 
units,  and  was  9  percent  higher  than  starts  in  1954. 

Consumer  prices  fell  in  December  to  114.7  percent  of  the  1947-49  average, 
according  to  the  BLS  consumer  price  index,  from  the  November  index  of 
115.0.  This  returned  the  index  to  the  July  level  which  was  0.3  percent  higher 
than  in  December  1954.  The  drop  of  0.9  percent  in  the  transportation  index, 
reflecting  reduced  prices  of  new  cars,  accounted  for  most  of  the  drop  in  the 
overall  index  from  November,  although  the  drop  of  0.3  percent  in  the  retail 
food  price  index  was  also  a  factor.  With  a  range  from  114.2  percent  to  115.0 
percent  during  1955,  the  consumer  index  showed  great  stability.  For  the  year, 
the  index  average  was  114.5,  0.3  percent  lower  than  for  1954.  In  general, 
service  items  increased  in  cost  during  1955,  and  commodities,  especially 
foods,  declined. 
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STATE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  WEEK  AS  PERCENT  OF 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 
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Unemployment  Among  Insured  Workers 

Up  Seasonally  in  January 


INSURED  unemployment  advanced  sea¬ 
sonally  between  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  while  initial  claims,  represent¬ 
ing  new  unemployment  also  showed  a  mod¬ 
erate  increase.  During  the  first  3  weeks 
of  January,  State  insured  unemployment 
averaged  1, 451,  500--about  29.  2  percent 
above  the  December  average.  This  sharp 
increase  was  in  line  with  seasonal  expec¬ 
tations  and  was  due  largely  to  the  effects 
of  the  steady  rise  in  new  unemployment 
(initial  claims)  throughout  December.  The 
average  weekly  volume  of  initial  claims 
at  302,  500  in  January  (through  the  week 
ended  January  28)  was  up  10.  9  percent 
from  the  December  average.  These 


claims  reached  a  peak  of  335,  600  in  the 
first  week  of  January  but  dropped  sharply 
as  the  month  progressed.  Compared  with 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  insured  un¬ 
employment  and  initial  claims  were  down 
about  one-fourth  and  one-eighth,  respec¬ 
tively. 


Weekly  data  for  December  1955  and 
1954  and  for  January  1956  and  1955  are 
shown  below. 


Every  State  reported  higher  levels  of 
insured  unemployment  in  early  January 
than  in  early  December.  Rhode  Island  and 


Initial 

claims 

Insured 

unemployment 

Week  ended 

1955-56 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1954-55 

December  3 . 

238, 800 

301, 700 

990, 500 

1, 576, 500 

10 . 

256, 000 

312, 400 

1,  029, 200 

1, 582, 500 

17 . 

240, 400 

301, 700 

1, 068, 600 

1, 605, 300 

24 . 

280, 100 

303, 500 

1, 144, 500 

1, 684, 000 

31 . 

328, 300 

388, 800 

1, 303, 300 

1, 846, 600 

January  7 . 

335, 600 

431,  500 

1, 440, 600  ' 

1, 956, 100 

14 . 

318, 900 

356, 300 

1, 441, 400 

1,  964, 200 

21 . 

281, 300 

320, 800 

1,472,  500 

1,  976,  200 

28 . 

274, 100 

289, 400 

— 

1,  957, 600 

Weekly  averages 

December  1955 . 

272, 800 

323, 300 

1, 123, 100 

1,  666, 200 

January  1956 . 

302, 500 

349,  500 

1,451, 500 

1, 963, 500 
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Arizona  almost  doubled  their  volume.  In¬ 
creases  of  more  than  50  percent  occurred 
in  16  States,  including  such  major  indus¬ 
trial  States  as  Massachusetts  and  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Post-holiday  layoffs  in  trade  and  wide¬ 
spread  temporary  plant  shutdowns  for  in¬ 
ventory  taking  added  to  the  continuing  sea¬ 
sonal  slack  in  the  construction,  lumbering, 
apparel,  food,  and  tobacco  industries. 
Scattered  cutbacks  in  autos,  electronics, 
and  electrical  machinery  and  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  latter  industry  also  swelled  the 
January  load. 


The  national  insured  unemployment 
rate  for  the  week  ending  January  14  was 
4.1  percent  as  compared  with  2.  9  percent 
in  December  and  5.1  percent  in  January 
1955.  Increases  from  December  were  re¬ 
ported  by  all  States.  Five  western  States 
had  rates  of  more  than  7.0  percent  this 
January- - North  Dakota  (9.7),  Oregon  (9.6), 
Washington  (8.8),  Idaho  (7.9),  and  Nevada 
(7.  1).  Two  large  industrial  States- -New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania- -had  rates  well 
above  the  national  average,  6.  2  and  5.  5 
percent,  respectively.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  were  Texas  and  Colorado  with 
rates  below  2  percent. 


TOTAL  AND  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT* 

(INSURED  SERIES  INCLUDE  PARTIAL  AND  PART-TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT) 


Millions 


Millions 
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Changes  in  military  Reserve  iterations* 


THE  Department  of  Labor  List  of  Currently  Critical  Occupations  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  List  of  Currently  Essential  Activities  are  used  by  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  consider  requests  for  occupational  deferment  of  individual  draft  registrants.  They  are 
also  used  (with  ODM  modifications  in  the  critical  occupations  list)  to  recruit  for  one  of  the 
special  enlistment  programs  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  Department  of  Labor  List  of 
Critical  Occupations  for  Screening  the  Ready  Reserve  is  to  be  used  by  the  Armed  Forces 
in  selecting  men  with  such  skills  for  transfer  to  the  Standby  Reserve.  The  following  article 
discusses  application  of  these  lists  to  the  reserve  program. 


THE  Department  of  Labor  List  of  Criti¬ 
cal  Occupations  for  Screening  the 
Ready  Reserve  was  issued  inFebruary 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell. 
The  List  will  be  used  by  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
10651  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  implementing  recent  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  -Act. 

Each  Service  will  screen  its  Ready 
Reserve  on  a  continuing  basis  in  order  to 
provide  a  Ready  Reserve  composed  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  meet  Service  standards  for 
fitness  and  military  qualifications  and 
who  would.be  immediately  available  for 
active  military  service  during  a  national 
emergency.  Such  screening  will  provide 
recognition  of  past  participation  in  com¬ 
bat  and  to  personal  and  community  hard¬ 
ship  as  well  as  to  the  need  for  minimum 
impact  on  the  defense-supporting  economy 
during  mobilization. 

Various  categories  will  be  screened 
from  the  Ready  Reserve  and  transferred 
to  the  Standby  Reserve.  Included  among 
them  will  be  persons  with  certain  critical 
civilian  skills--in  such  numbers  as  are  in 
excess  of  requirements  of  the  Ready  Re¬ 
serve;  certain  elective  and  appointive 
officials;  and  apprentices  and  college 
students  who  are  pursuing  training  that 
will  qualify  them  for  critical  civilian  oc¬ 


cupations.  Persons  with  critical  civilian 
skills  in  the  Ready  Reserve  who  have  been 
selected  for  transfer  to  the  Standby  Re¬ 
serve  may  remain  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
by  completing  a  written  agreement  to  re¬ 
main  in  such  reserve  for  at  least  1  year 
and  to  be  available  for  immediate  active 
duty  during  that  period  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency. 

The  List  of  Critical  Occupations  for 
Screening  the  Ready  Reserve  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Interagency  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Essential  Activities  and  Critical 
Occupations  which  is  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Defense,  the  Interior, 
and  Labor  and  the  Selective  Service  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  Committee  will  continue  its  in- 
dustry-by-industry  studies  in  relation  to 
mobilization  plans  and  will  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  on  revisions  as  are  deemed  necessary. 

Occupations  included  on  this  List  are 
shown  on  the  following  page. 

The  following  list  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  List  of  Currently  Critical 
Occupations  (as  modified)  and  the  List  of 
Currently  Essential  Activities  to  be  used 
by  the  Selective  Service  System  as  guides 
in  selecting  men  with  critical  civilian 
skills  for  enlistment  in  the  Ready  Reserve, 


* Prepared  by  J.  Devsey  Coates,  Secretary  of  the  Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on 
Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Occupations,  BES. 
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Agronomists 

Aircraft  and  Engine  Mechan¬ 
ics  (Air  Trans.  &  Mfg.) 
Airplane  Navigators,  Com¬ 
mercial 
Airplane  Pilots 
Airways  Operations  Special¬ 
ists 

Bacteriologists  (Includes 
Microbiologists) 
Blacksmiths  and  Hammer¬ 
smiths 

Blast-Furnace  Blowers 

Boilermakers 

Cable  Splicers,  Power 

Chemists 

Clinical  Psychologists 
Coremakers 
Dentists 
Die  Setters 

Dispatchers,  Air  or  Train 
Draftsmen,  Engineering 
Design 

Drillers,  Petroleum 
Electricians,  All  Round 
Electronics  Technicians 
Engineers,  Professional  (All 
Branches) 

Entomologists 
Farm  Equipment  Mechanics 
Farm  Operators  and  Assist¬ 
ants 

Foremen  (Critical  Occupa¬ 
tions  Only) 

Fourdrinier  Wire  Weavers 


Geologists 
Geophysicists 
Glass  Blowers,  Laboratory 
Apparatus 

Heat  Treaters,  All  Round 
Instrument  Repairmen 
Jewel-Bearing  Makers 
Jig-  and  Template  Makers 
Lay-Out  Men,  Marine 
Lead  Burners 
Linemen,  Power 
Loftsmen 
Loom  Fixers 
Machinists 

Maintenance  Mechanics, 
Industrial 

Managerial  Occupations,  Key 
Positions 

Marine  Engineers,  Chief  and 
Assistants 
Masters  and  Pilots 
Mates,  Licensed 
Mathematicians 
Metal  Miners,  Underground 
Metal  Spinners 
Millwrights 
Model  Makers 
Molder  s 

Nurses,  Professional 
Oil  Well  Servicing  Techni¬ 
cians 

Open-Hearth-Furnace  Oper¬ 
ators 

Orthopedic  Appliance  and 
Limb  Technicians 


Osteopaths 

Parasitologists 

Patternmakers 

Pharmacologists 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Physicists 

Physiologists  (Plant  or 
Animal) 

Pipe  Fitter s-Plumbers, 
Industrial 
Plant  Pathologists 
Precision-Lens  Grinders  and 
Polishers 

Rolling-Mill  Operators 
Sawsmiths 

Sheetmetal  Workers,  All 
Round 
Shipfitter  s 
Ship  Riggers 
Shipwrights 

Signal-Service  Repairmen 

Steel  Pourers 

Stillmen 

Switchboard  Operator s , Power 
Teachers,  College  (Critical 
Occupations  Only) 

Teachers,  High  School 
(Mathematics  and  Physical 
and  Biological  Sciences) 
Teachers,  Vocational 
(Critical  Occupations  Only) 
Tool  and  Die  Designers 
Tool  and  Die  Makers 
Turbine  Operators 
Veterinarians 


as  provided  in  Executive  Order  10650. 

This  Executive  Order  provides  that  a  reg¬ 
istrant  who  believes  he  has  a  critical 
skill  which  is  being  utilized  in  a  critical 
defense-supporting  industry  or  a  research 
activity  affecting  national  defense  may 
file  a  written  request  with  his  local  board 
to  be  selected  for  enlistment  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

To  be  eligible  to  file  such  a  request, 
a  registrant  must  be  in  Class  1-A  with  no 
appeal  pending  in  his  case.  If  selected 
for  this  special  enlistment  program  by  the 
Selective  Service  System,  the  registrant 
will  be  eligible  to  complete  his  active  duty 
in  from  3  to  6  months,  thus  minimizing 
the  time  lost  from  his  critical  defense  job. 
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The  balance  of  his  8-year  military  obliga¬ 
tion  will  be  spent  in  the  Standby  Reserve 
so  long  as  he  remains  employed  in  a  crit¬ 
ical  skill  in  a  critical  defense-supporting 
industry  or  a  research  activity  affecting 
the  national  defense. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  in  consultation  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  reviewed  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  List  of  Currently  Critical 
Occupations  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  List  of  Currently  Essential  Activi¬ 
ties  to  assure  that  skills  which  are  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  in  the  active  military  forces 
were  excluded  from  the  list  of  occupations 
used  in  determining  eligibility  for  the  lim¬ 
ited  enlistment  program. 


-Household  Aiachinetu  d? hates 


oom 


NINETEEN  hundred  and  fifty-five 
was  a  good  year  for  manufacturers  of 
service -industry  and  household  machinery 
in  spite  of  a  number  of  labor  disputes.  Of¬ 
ficial  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  in¬ 
dustry  sources  believe  that  more  refrig¬ 
erators,  washing  machines,  freezers, 
ranges,  air  conditioners,  vacuum  cleaners, 
sewing  machines,  and  other  equipment 
were  sold  during  1955  than  in  any  other 
year.  When  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  through  its  affiliated  State  agen- 
cies,  gathered  reports  from  employers  in 
the  industry  in  October,  employment  was 
5.9  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  A 
further  employment  increase  of  2.5  per¬ 
cent  was  planned  by  April  1956. 

Manufacturers  of  domestic  laundry 
equipment  were  the  only  group  who  re¬ 
ported  fewer  workers  on  their  payrolls  in 
October  1955  than  in  the  same  month  of 
1954,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  large 
plant  where  operations  were  curtailed  by 
a  labor  dispute,  this  group,  too,  would 
have  shared  the  general  employment  in¬ 
crease. 


Producers  of  electrical  appliances, 
such  as  ranges,  heaters,  toasters,  irons, 
mixers,  percolators,  and  fans,  did  espe¬ 
cially  well.  Their  employment  in  October 
1955  was  nearly  17  percent  higher  than  the 
year  before,  and  would  have  been  even 
higher  except  for  disputes  at  several 
plants. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surveyed 
plants  had  more  workers  in  October  1955 
than  in  October  1954.  Not  only  did  the  av- 
erage  plant  employ  more  workers,  but 
the  average  employee  worked  a  longer 
week  and  earned  more  money  than  the 
year  before.  No  reporting  plant  scheduled 
less  than  a  40-hour  week  for  the  majority 
of  its  workers  in  October  and  7  percent  of 
the  establishments  scheduled  overtime  for 
the  majority  of  their  workers. 

High  levels  of  employment  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  maintained;  the  surveyed  es¬ 
tablishments  planned  an  aggregate  net  in¬ 
crease  of  2.5  percent  by  April  1956.  Only 
one-fifth  of  the  surveyed  plants  (principal¬ 
ly  appliance  manufacturers  who  were  at  a 


.  ,Th*!  ^a^fa^ure  of  service-industry  and  household  machines  covered  in  this  analysis  is 
hl- Standard  Industrial  Classification  Codes  358  and  362:  Service-Industry  and  House¬ 
hold  Machines,  and  Electrical  Appliances.  This  includes  the  manufacture  of  domestic  laun¬ 
dry  equipment;  commercial  laundry,  dry-cleaning,  and  pressing  machines;  sewing  machines; 
vacuum  cleaners;  refrigerators,  refrigeration  machinery,  and  complete  air-conditioning  units 
measuring -and-dispensiing  pumps;  service-industry  and  household  machines,  not  elsewhere 
c  assified;  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  household  and  commercial  electrical  appliances 
used  for  heating,  cooking,  and  other  purposes. 


The  report  is  based  largely  upon  individual  establishment  reports  gathered  in  October 
1955  by  local  offices  of  State  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  sup 
plemented  by  data  from  other  sources.  The  172  establishments  surveyed  (for  the  most  part 

employing  more  than  200  workers)  represent  almost  80  percent  of  the  industry’s  total  em¬ 
ployment  of  248,000. 


Employment  Trend  in  Reporting  Establishments,  by  Type  of  Product 

October  1954  -  April  1956 


Industry  Division 

No.  of 
Reporting 
Estab¬ 
lishments 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Oct.  1955 

Percentage  Change 
in  Employment 

Oct.  1954  Aug.  1955 

to  Oct.  1955  to  Oct.  1955 

Required  % 
Change  in  Empl. 
Oct.  1955  to 
Apr.  1956 

Total 

172 

195,425 

+  5.9 

-0.2 

+  2.5 

Domestic  laundry  equipment 
Commercial  laundry 

14 

16,136 

-6 .6 

l/ 

-11.4  W 

+  21.6  W 

equipment 

6 

3,612 

+3.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.6 

Sewing  machines 

9 

12,040 

+9.5 

-0.8 

-7.5 

Vacuum  cleaners 
Refrigerators,  refrigerating 
machinery,  and  air  condi- 

10 

8,330 

+  3.6 

2/ 

-0.5 

+  3.2 

tioning 

Measuring  and  dispensing 

72 

88,604 

+  2.5 

-2.2  2/ 

+2.5_2/ 

pumps 

Service -industry  and  house- 

12 

7,468 

+  1.5 

+  2.0 

+  5.4 

hold  machinery,  n.e.c. 

7 

1,703 

+4.7 

3/ 

+  1.0 

-2.4 

Electrical  appliances 

42 

57,532 

+  16.9 

+  7.0  V 

-0.4 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security:  ES-211  individual  establishment  reports. 


l/  Labor  dispute  at  one  plant  accounts  for  decline.  Except  for  this  decline,  the  net  changes 
from  October  1954  and  from  August  1955  would  have  been  increases.  Re-opening  of  a  struck 
plant  is  expected  to  account  for  most  of  the  increase. 

2/  Affected  by  labor  disputes  at  four  plants,  three  of  which  were  in  progress  in. August  and  had 
not  completely  recovered  by  October,  and  one  of  which  was  in  progress  in  October. 

3/  Includes  one  plant  closed  by  a  labor  dispute  in  October.  Except  for  this  plant,  the  aggregate 
increases  from  October  1954  and  from  August  1955  would  have  been  considerably  greater. 


seasonal  high  in  October)  expected  to  need 
fewer  workers  by  April  than  they  employed 
in  October.  The  rest  expected  either  to 
maintain  October  levels  of  employment  or 
to  raise  them. 

Some  Labor  Shortages  Reported 


Growing  tightness  of  the  labor  market 
can  be  seen  in  the  recruitment  difficulties 
that  some  of  the  establishments  reported. 
Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  surveyed  plants  re¬ 
ported  trouble  in  finding  some  of  the  work¬ 
ers  they  needed.  Most  of  the  problems 
arose  when  professional  or  highly  skilled 
workers  were  needed--especially  engi¬ 
neers  and  tool  and  die  makers--but  al¬ 
most  as  many  semiskilled  workers  were 
also  proving  hard  to  find,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  reports  of  lack  of  clerical  help 
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and  of  unskilled  labor.  There  were  few 
instances,  however,  where  lack  of  workers 
was  actually  holding  up  production. 


Hours  and  Earnings  of  Production  Workers 
October  1954  and  October  1955 


Service-Ind. 

and  Household 
Machines 

Electrical 

Appliances 

Average  Weekly  Earnings 

October  1955 

$84.44 

$79.00 

October  1954 

79.80 

73.73 

Average  Weekly  Hours 

October  1955 

40.4 

40.1 

October  1954 

40.1 

38.2 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

October  1955 

$  2.09 

$  1.97 

October  1954 

1.99 

1.93 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics 

LABOR  MARKET  Briefs 


NSF  ANALYZES  SUPPLY  OF 
SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
recently  published  a  report  “Scientific 
Personnel  Resources,”  which  summar¬ 
izes  available  data  about  scientific  and 
technical  personnel. 

The  text  of  this  86-page  report  is 
divided  into  five  major  sections:  Intro¬ 
duction;  The  Growth  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology;  The  Supply  and  Utilization  of  Sci¬ 
entists  and  Engineers;  The  Professional 
Characteristics  and  Employment  of  Sci¬ 
entists  and  Engineers;  and  The  Education¬ 
al  System,  and  the  Training  of  Scientists 
and  Engineers.  The  narrative  material  is 
liberally  laced  with  (187)  tables  and  (12) 
charts. 

By  and  large,  the  scientific  fields 
covered  by  the  study  are:  Physical-as¬ 
tronomy,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
physics;  Earth--geology,  geophysics,  and 
meteorology;  and  Biological — agriculture 
and  biology.  Engineering  sub-divisions 
included  were  chemical,  civil  (including 
sanitary),  electrical,  industrial,  mechan¬ 
ical  (including  aeronautical),  and  mining 
and  metallurgical.  The  study  is  limited 
to  considerations  relating  to  the  supply  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  It  shows,  among 
other  things,  that  there  were  approximate¬ 
ly  200,000  scientists  and  650,000  engi¬ 
neers  in  the  United  States  in  1954,  and 
breaks  these  figures  down  to  indicate  dis¬ 
tribution  by  field  of  work,  age,  and  level 
of  education.  The  important  problem  of 
demand  for  persons  trained  in  these  fields 
will  be  treated  separately  in  a  later  study. 
(“Scientific  Personnel  Resources”  is  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  at  50  cents  a  copy.) 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  STUDENTS 
CONTINUES  TO  MOVE  UP 

Labor  force  participation  among  both 
high-school  and  college-age  students  has 
been  moving  upward  during  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  and  a  half  in  spite  of  occasional  rever¬ 
sals  resulting  from  postwar  reconversion 
and  short-term  economic  fluctuations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  recently  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  number  of 
students  of  high-school  age  working  out¬ 
side  school  hours  increased  further  be¬ 
tween  1954  and  1955.  Some  1.7  million  out 
of  a  total  of  8  million  students  14  to  17 
years  old  were  employed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1955-56  school  term  as  compared 
with  1.5  million  a  year  earlier.  Among 
college-age  students  (18-24  years),  em¬ 
ployment  reached  a  postwar  high  of 
800,000  (40  percent  of  such  students)  in 
October  1955,  about  150,000  above  the 
1954  level. 

Current  labor  force  participation 
may  be  compared  with  that  during  World 
War  II  when,  under  impetus  of  heavy  labor 
demand,  roughly  a  third  of  the  students  of 
high-school  age  and  half  of  those  of  college 
age  were  employed  or  seeking  jobs. 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 
CUTS  ITS  PAYROLLS 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  inventory 
buildup  of  new  cars  in  dealers’  ware¬ 
houses  and  showrooms  resulted  in  fairly 
widespread  cutbacks  in  automobile  pro¬ 
duction  and  payrolls- -though  their  aggre¬ 
gate  was  still  small  in  relation  to  the  in¬ 
dustry's  total  employment.  The  "big 
three"  began  making  layoffs  about  the 
middle  of  January.  Ford  announced  lay¬ 
offs  amounting  to  4,  600,  General  Motors 
3,  900,  and  Chrysler  3,  580.  Within  a  week, 
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Chrysler  had  announced  two  additional 
layoffs--the  first  involving  1,900  workers 
and  the  second  10,350--which  brought  the 
total  for  Chrysler  to  almost  16,000. 

In  addition  to  layoffs  caused  by  re¬ 
duced  production  schedules,  the  industry 
was  hit  almost  simultaneously  by  tempor¬ 
ary  shutdowns  for  other  reasons.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Chrysler  Corporation  plants,  for 
example,  were  closed  temporarily  be¬ 
cause  of  a  parts  shortage  which  was  in 
turn  caused  by  a  labor  dispute  at  a  major 
supplier  (Electric  /uto-Lite  Company). 
American  Motors  Corporation  was  forced 
to  lay  off  about  1,200  workers  in  its  Wis¬ 
consin  plant  in  order  to  get  different  pro¬ 
duction  departments  back  on  a  balanced 
schedule  of  output. 

FLORIDA  FREEZE  REDUCES 
LABOR  REOUIREMENTS 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  early 
January  freeze  in  Florida  on  the  labor 
market  were  confined  to  agricultural  work¬ 
ers.  Most  winter  vegetable  crops  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  State  were  destroyed. 

The  tomato  crop  was  severely  damaged 
and  the  sweet  corn  crop  was  lost.  Most 
of  the  vegetable  crops  will  be  replanted, 
with  a  resultant  delay  in  the  need  for  har¬ 
vest  workers.  Part  of  the  sugar  cane  crop 
had  already  been  harvested;  labor  needs 
for  the  remainder  were  expected  to  be  at 
normal  levels,  although  a  shorter  harvest 
season  was  expected.  Early  indications 
were  that  there  was  no  severe  damage  to 
citrus  fruits. 

CALIFORNIA  FLOODS  CAUSE 
RISE  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 

About  17,500  nonagricultural  and 
7,500  agricultural  workers  were  unem¬ 
ployed  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains  and 
floods  in  several  widely  separated  com¬ 
munities  in  northern  California  in  late 
December  and  early  January.  An  addi¬ 
tional  7,500  farm  workers  were  unable  to 
work  for  a  short  period  because  of  soaked 
fields. 
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Logging  and  lumbering  operations 
were  greatly  curtailed  in  the  northern 
coastal  area  where  about  7,500  such  work¬ 
ers  were  unemployed.  Because  of  heavy 
damage  to  mills  and  equipment,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  employment  levels  in  that 
area  will  not  return  to  normal  before 
May  1.  More  than  one-half  of  the  other 
10,000  nonagricultural  workers  affected 
by  the  floods  were  back  to  work  in  2  weeks, 
and  the  rest  were  expected  to  return  to 
work  before  the  end  of  March. 

NEW  HORIZONS  FOR 
COLLEGE  WOMEN 

In  a  recent  address  to  students  of 
Goucher  College  in  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Alice 
K.  Leopold,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Women's  Affairs,  said  that  "no 
time  in  our  history  has  offered  qualified 
young  women  better  opportunities  in  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  and  the  professions." 

Foremost  among  the  areas  that  are 
seeking  additional  women  workers  are  the 
medical  services  where  demand  exists  for 
professional  nurses,  medical  technolo¬ 
gists,  medical  X-ray  technicians,  and  oc¬ 
cupational  and  physical  therapists.  De¬ 
mands  also  are  great  for  medical  and  psy¬ 
chiatric  social  workers. 

Shortages  in  the  teaching  profession 
are  also  critical,  particularly  in  elemen¬ 
tary  teaching  and  in  certain  vital  high 
school  subjects  such  as  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  At  present,  the  number  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  teachers  in  public  and 
private  schools  is  estimated  at  1,200,000. 
“For  every  12  of  these  teachers,”  Mrs. 
Leopold  said,  “studies  indicate  that  we 
will  need  to  recruit  at  least  20  new  teach¬ 
ers  by  1956.”  Other  demands  for  college 
women  exist  in  the  business  and  commerce 
activities  that  furnish  the  avenues  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other 
material  needs.  In  1950,  more  than  a 
million  women  with  one  or  more  years  of 
college  were  employed  in  clerical,  sales, 
or  managerial  occupations. 


Job  Opportunities  for  VETERANS 
Reduced  by  Seasonal  Curtailments 


.  .  .  Unemployment  Among  WW  II  Veterans  Moves  Up  in  December 

.  .  .  Nonfarm  Placements  Show  Further  Seasonal  Decline 

.  .  .  Insured  Unemployment  Among  Korea  Veterans  Experiences 
Usual  Year-End  Rise 


NEMPLOYMENT  among  veterans  of 
World  War  II  moved  up  in  December 
from  the  relatively  low  levels  of  last 
fall,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  1/.  At  the  same  time,  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  veterans  declined  slight¬ 
ly  from  November. 

Total  employment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  amounted  to  13,  998,  000  in  De¬ 
cember,  a  reduction  of  84,  000  from  a 
month  ago.  This  was,  however,  about 
210,  000  over  December  1954,  and  only 
105,  000  below  the  all-time  monthly  high 
reached  in  August  1953.  Approximately 
98  out  of  every  100  veterans  in  the  labor 
market  had  jobs  this  December  (the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  past  several  months) 
compared  with  97  in  December  1954.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  decrease  from  November  oc¬ 
curred  in  farm  employment  which  declined 
seasonally  by  56, 000  to  650, 000--nearly 
the  same  number  as  in  December  a  year 
ago.  Nonagricultural  employment  of  vet¬ 
erans,  at  13,  348,  000  in  December,  was 
28,  000  below  the  number  in  November  but 
was  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million 
above  that  in  December  1954. 


\J  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month-to-month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 


Unemployment  among  male  WW  II  vet¬ 
erans  showed  the  first  increase  since  Au¬ 
gust,  rising  nearly  60,000  over  November 
to  approximately  305,000.  This  was,  how¬ 
ever,  150,000  less  than  the  number  unem¬ 
ployed  in  December  1954.  In  the  25-44 
age  group,  1.9  percent  of  all  male  veter¬ 
ans  in  the  civilian  labor  force  were  unem¬ 
ployed  compared  with  3.1  percent  of  all 
male  nonveterans. 

School  Enrollment  Shows 
Little  Change  in  Dec  ember 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  in 
December  1955,  classified  by  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  and  educational  level,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

Total . 

711, 248 

468, 618 

242, 630 

WW  II 

P.L.  346  (GI  Bill) _ 

84, 197 

42, 065 

42,  132 

P.  L.  16  (Disabled)  ... 

4,  914 

1,798 

3,  116 

Post-Korea 

P.L.  550  (New  GI  Bill) 

609,  319 

416, 599 

192,  720 

P.L.  894  (Disabled)  .. 

12, 818 

8,  156 

4,  662 

Approximately  711,  200  WW  II  and 
Korea  veterans  were  attending  school  at 
the  end  of  the  year  under  the  provisions  of 
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EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  MALE  WWII  VETERANS 


education  and  training  programs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  data  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  December  enroll¬ 
ment  represented  gains  of  6,  900  and 
80,  700  over  month-ago  and  year-ago  vol¬ 
umes,  respectively.  Approximately 
468,  600  veterans  (7,  700  more  than  at  the 
end  of  November)  were  attending  colleges 
or  universities  at  the  close  of  the  year- 
accounting  for  all  of  the  December  gain. 
Included  in  this  group  were  nearly  424,800 
Korea  veterans.  Enrollment  of  veterans 
in  other  schools  edged  down  900  from 
November  to  242,  600  with  the  drop  in  the 
enrollment  of  such  WW  II  veterans  more 
than  offsetting  a  small  rise  shown  by 
Korea  veterans. 

In  addition  to  students  attending  school 
under  these  programs,  62,  200  (about 
1,100  more  than  in  November)  were  re¬ 
ceiving  on-the-job  training  at  the  end  of 
the  year  under  Public  Laws  346  and  550. 

All  but  400  of  these  were  Korea  veterans 
enrolled  under  the  latter  law.  Disabled 
veterans  receiving  on-the-job  training 
under  the  various  vocational  programs 
totaled  4,  700--the  same  number  as  in  the 
past  3  months.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
these  were  veterans  with  service  since 
June  27,  1950. 

New  Registrations  of  Veterans 
Show  Small  Rise 

The  number  of  veterans  coming  into 
public  employment  offices  to  file  new  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  showed  a  very  small 
rise  in  December,  increasing  1.7  percent 
to  157,  700--the  largest  monthly  volume 
since  June.  However,  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  veterans'  new  registrations  were 
down  more  than  one- eighth. 

Contrary  to  the  trend  for  all  veterans, 
new  applications  of  disabled  veterans  fell 
nearly  one-tenth  between  November  and 
December  to  10,  400- - approximately  the 
same  number  as  in  December  a  year  ago. 
The  number  of  active  applications  of  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  on  file,  however,  showed  a 
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further  increase  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
rising  5.  5  percent  over  November  to 
54,  600.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  the 
volume  of  such  applications  this  December 
was  down  about  12  percent. 


Job  Counseling  Interviews  Decline 


Both  total  and  initial  job  counseling 
interviews  with  veterans  requiring  assist¬ 
ance  in  making  a  vocational  choice  or  ad¬ 
justment  moved  downward  in  December, 
declining  7  and  5  percent  to  27,  300  and 
15,  700,  respectively.  Compared  with  a 
year  ago,  these  respective  counseling 
activities  were  down  17  percent  and  20  per¬ 
cent.  Moreover,  such  employment  coun¬ 
seling  interviews  with  veterans  were  at  a 
low  for  the  year  in  December,  while  during 
the  last  month  of  1954  the  volumes  were  at 
a  peak  for  the  year. 

First-time  employment  counseling 
interviews  with  disabled  veterans  showed 
a  sharper  relative  decrease  than  those  for 
all  veterans,  dropping  14  percent  from 
November  to  4,  400- -also  the  smallest 
monthly  volume  during  1955.  However, 
the  number  of  such  interviews  this  Decem¬ 
ber  was  not  markedly  below  the  volume  in 
the  last  month  of  1954. 


Nonfarm  Placements  Continue 
Seasonal  Decline 

Nonfarm  referrals  and  placements  of 
veterans  continued  to  decline  in  December, 
with  referrals  falling  16  percent  to  194,100 
and  placements  12  percent  to  113,  700--the 
smallest  volumes  since  February.  Com¬ 
pared  with  December  a  year  earlier,  such 
referrals  and  placements  were  up  25  and 
15  percent,  respectively. 

Placements  of  disabled  veterans  in 
nonfarm  jobs  also  showed  a  moderate  de¬ 
crease,  declining  8  percent  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  approximately  9,  700,  but  were 
nearly  two-fifths  more  than  in  December 
1954. 
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The  decline  in  nonfarm  placements  of 
veterans  was  distributed  among  all  indus¬ 
try  divisions  except  government.  Govern¬ 
ment  which  had  a  relatively  sharp  increase 
in  the  preceding  month,  registered  a  very 
marked  upswing  (386  percent)  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  primarily  as  a  result  of  expanded  de¬ 
mand  for  workers  to  expedite  the  delivery 
of  holiday  mail.  The  largest  relative  de¬ 
crease- -amounting  to  two-fifths- -occurred 
in  construction  as  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions  curtailed  activities  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  Placements  of  veterans  in 
service  and  manufacturing  jobs  were  down 
about  one-fourth,  while  those  in  trade  and 
public  utilities  declined  approximately  one- 
fifth. 

Placements  Down  in  Most 
Occupational  Groups  in  December 

Except  for  a  rise  of  125  percent  in  the 


December  November 


All 

All 

Industry  division  Veterans 

men 

Veterans 

men 

Construction . 

9.7 

11.6 

14.  1 

15.  1 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation, 
c  ommunic  ation,  and 

23.  3 

24.5 

27.4 

27.  1 

public  utilities.  .  .  . 
Wholesale  and 

9.2 

8.  0 

10.  1 

8.5 

retail  trade . 

22.  6 

24.  9 

25.  1 

25.5 

Service . 

14.  5 

17.  2 

17.3 

18.9 

Government . 

18.4 

11.3 

3.3 

2.  3 

All  other . 

Occupational  group 

2.  3 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

2.  2 

1.6 

2.  1 

1.5 

Clerical  and  sales.  . 

23.  3 

17.0 

9.2 

8.0 

Service  . 

10.7 

14.2 

12.  8 

15.4 

Skilled . 

7.7 

8.  0 

8.5 

8.  2 

Semiskilled . 

12.7 

12.7 

14.  9 

14.0 

Unskilled  and  other. 

43.4 

46.5 

52.  5 

52.  9 

Claims  Activities 

Under 

the 

UCV 

Program  Show  Usual  Year-end  Rise 

clerical  and  sales  category  (due  to  ex¬ 
panded  needs  for  clerks  in  post  offices), 
nonfarm  placements  of  veterans  declined 
from  November  in  all  major  occupational 
groups.  The  placement  reductions 
amounted  to  about  one -fourth  in  the  serv¬ 
ice,  unskilled,  and  semiskilled  groups 
and  about  one-fifth  in  the  skilled  category. 
The  smallest  placement  decline  between 
November  and  December--9  percent- 
occurred  in  the  professional  and  manager¬ 
ial  category. 

Percentage  distributions  of  nonfarm 
placements  of  veterans,  as  well  as  of  all 
men,  by  industry  division  and  by  major 
occupational  group,  during  November  and 
December,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table. 


Initial  claims  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 
rose  by  18.  9  percent  in  December  to 
43,400.  This  was  the  smallest  December 
volume  since  1952  when  the  program  was 
just  getting  under  way.  At  the  same  time, 
insured  unemployment  under  the  UCV  pro¬ 
gram  was  up  by  more  than  one-fourth 
(25.  9  percent)  to  a  weekly  average  of 
58,  300.  During  December,  approximate¬ 
ly  14  percent  of  the  insured  unemployment 
under  the  UCV  program  was  supplemented 
by  benefits  under  State  programs.  This 
proportion  has  shown  little  variation  in 
1955,  ranging  from  16  percent  in  February 
to  11  percent  in  October.  Benefits  paid  to 
unemployed  veterans  rose  by  approximate¬ 
ly  $1.1  million  in  December  to  $5.  2  million. 
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States  Report  Seasonal  Rise 
in  Insured  Unemployment 

.  .  .  New  Unemployment  Also  Shows  Usual  December  Increase 

.  .  .  Downtrend  of  Exhaustions  Interrupted  in  December 


BOTH  new  and  continuing  unemployment 
among  workers  covered  by  State 
unemployment  insurance  laws  showed 
a  further  seasonal  increase  between  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  State  insured  un¬ 
employment  moved  up  by  30.1  percent  in 
December  to  1,123,100,  but  this  level  was 
about  one-half  million  below  the  average 
in  December  a  year  ago.  All  States  but 
Florida  experienced  the  November-Decem- 
ber  rise.  In  Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas  the 
volume  more  than  doubled  between  the  2 
months.  The  national  rate  of  insured  un¬ 
employment  moved  up  from  2.4  to  3.2 
percent  between  November  and  December. 

Initial  claims  representing  new  un¬ 
employment  also  rose  seasonally- -up  27.4 
percent  in  December  to  1, 193,  500.  This 
volume,  however,  was  nearly  one-fifth 
below  that  of  December  1954. 

Normal  seasonal  factors  accounted 
for  the  December  increase  in  claims 
activities.  Adverse  weather  conditions 
resulting  in  curtailments  in  lumbering, 
construction,  and  other  outdoor  work  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  increased  numbers  of 
claimants.  Layoffs  were  also  reported  in 
the  food,  shoe,  tobacco,  and  apparel  in¬ 
dustries  as  they  entered  into  or  continued 
their  slack  seasons.  Employment  reduc¬ 
tions  in  textiles  and  fabricated  metal 
plants  and  the  secondary  effects  of  a  labor 
dispute  in  the  electrical  machinery  indus¬ 
try  also  contributed  to  the  December  rise. 
Widespread  shutdowns  for  inventory  taking 
occurred  during  the  last  week  of  the  month. 


Claimant  Exhaustions  Move  Upward- 

The  number  of  claimants  exhausting 
their  benefit  rights  showed  the  usual  De¬ 
cember  increase--up  10, 600  to  72,400. 
However,  the  December  1955  total  was 
less  than  one-half  the  level  a  year  ago. 

The  December  rise  interrupted  the  steady 
downward  movement  since  March  when 
169,  600  persons  exhausted  their  benefits. 

A  total  of  41  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii 
reported  a  larger  volume  of  exhaustions  in 
December  than  in  November.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania's  increase  of  5,800,  however,  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  half  of  the  national  rise. 
In  only  three  other  States  were  exhaus¬ 
tions  up  by  more  than  500- - Wisconsin 
(700)  and  Indiana  and  Minnesota  (600  each). 
The  only  sizable  drop  occurred  in  Florida 
where  the  number  was  down  by  1, 100  from 
November. 

Unemployed  workers  covered  by  State 
UI  programs  and  the  Federal  Employees 
program  received  a  total  of  $95.  2  million 
in  benefits  during  December,  about  $20.  5 
million  more  than  in  November  but  ap¬ 
proximately  $57.  9  million  less  than  in 
December  1954.  The  average  weekly 
check  for  total  unemployment  under  State 
and  UCFE  programs  rose  by  26  cents  to 
$26. 10- -a  new  all-time  high.  After  show¬ 
ing  little  change  in  November,  the  average 
weekly  number  of  persons  receiving  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  two  programs  rose  by  one- 
fourth  (25.6  percent)  to  860,800.  This 
was  approximately  37  percent  below  the 
average  in  December  1954. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

for  Federal  Employees 

Initial  claims  filed  under  the  program 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees  showed  a  comparatively 
small  rise  in  December--up  600  to  12,900. 
During  the  same  period,  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  under  the  UCFE  program  rose 
by  15.8  percent  to  a  weekly  average  of 
23,400.  This  was  still  well  below  the  high 
of  35,200  reached  in  March  1955.  The 
amount  of  benefits  paid  under  the  UCFE 
program  was  up  $  365,000  in  December  to 
nearly  $2.4  million. 

Region  and  State  Developments 

State  insured  unemployment  increased 
in  all  regions  between  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  The  sharpest  increases  were 
noted  in  the  West  North  Central,  Inter¬ 
mountain,  and  West  Coast  regions.  Every 
State  but  Florida  reported  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  and  a  higher  unemployment  rate.  The 
unemployment  rate  more  than  doubled  in 


five  States  in  the  northern  Great  Plains 
area  (North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Montana,  and  Wyoming). 

Seasonal  post-holiday  and  inventory 
layoffs  as  well  as  continued  cutbacks  in 
construction  activity  were  noted  through¬ 
out  the  New  England  region.  The  regional 
increase  of  25  percent  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  over  the  November  level  was 
less  than  the  national  average.  Over 
three-fifths  of  the  rise  in  the  region  was 
due  to  the  32-percent  increase  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  addition  to  the  factors  noted 
above,  seasonal  layoffs  in  apparel,  shoes, 
leather,  aluminum  doors,  and  electrical 
machinery  added  to  the  load  in  this  State. 

Other  States  with  sharp  December  in¬ 
creases  in  insured  unemployment  were 
Vermont  and  Rhode  Island.  Part  of  Ver¬ 
mont's  rise  originated  from  layoffs  in  the 
electrical  equipment,  furniture,  textile, 
and  stone-clay-glass  industries  while 
jewelry  and  beverage  cutbacks  were  noted 
in  Rhode  Island.  Other  sources  of  region- 


Unemployment  Insurance  Developments  1./ 


Activity 

Number 

%  change 

from 

January  -  December 
(in  thousands) 

or 

amount 

Nov. 

1955 

Dec . 
1954 

1955 

1954 

Initial  claims . 

1,193,500 

/  27.4 

-  17. 7 

11, 874 

15, 781 

Weeks  claimed . 

4,683,500 

/  23.  1 

-  36.0 

66, 940 

97, 236 

Insured  unemployment 
(weekly  average).  .  .  . 

1,123,100 

i  30.  1 

-  32.  6 

1,  248 

1,  857 

Beneficiaries  (weekly 
average) . 

860,800 

/  25.6 

-  36.9 

1,  099 

1,615 

Benefits  paid  2/ . 

.  $95,  153, 300 

/  27.4 

-  37.8 

$1,379, 219 

$2,  026,  866 

Claimant  exhaustions. 

72,400 

/  17.  1 

-  52.  6 

1,  294 

1,  769 

1/  Data  for  all  items  except  insured  unemployment  include 

activities  relating 

to  civilian 

Federal  employees 

covered  under 

provisions  of  title  XV 

of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Insured  unemployment  relates  to  State  programs  in  continental  United  States  only. 
2/ Monthly  represents  gross,  cumulative  represents  net  amount. 
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al  unemployment  included  food  processing 
in  Maine  and  shoes,  leather,  textiles,  and 
paper  in  New  Hampshire.  On  the  other 
hand,  heavy  snows  expanded  hotel  employ¬ 
ment  in  New  Hampshire's  winter  sports 
areas.  Primary  and  fabricated  metals, 
plastics,  novelties,  clocks,  electrical 
products,  and  chemicals  added  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  volume. 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  of 
2.  3  percent  remained  below  the  national 
average  for  the  second  consecutive  month. 
However,  the  rate  moved  up  to  5.  3  percent 
in  Maine- -one  of  three  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  with  rates  over  5  per¬ 
cent. 

Insured  unemployment  increased  by 
28.  3  percent  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region 
with  every  State  reporting  employment 
reductions  in  construction,  food  process¬ 
ing,  and  apparel.  Shoes,  toys,  and  gloves 
entered  a  seasonal  slack  period  in  New 
York.  The  load  in  this  State  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  claims  from  about  3,400  elec¬ 
trical  machinery  workers  involved  in  a 
trade  dispute  who  had  completed  their  dis¬ 
qualification  period.  The  effects  of  this 
dispute  was  also  felt  in  Pennsylvania. 

Other  Pennsylvania  industries  noted  as 
sources  of  unemployment  were  textiles, 
trade,  food,  cigars,  anthracite  mining, 
transportation  equipment,  leather,  and 
stone- clay- glas s .  Adding  to  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  load  was  unemployment  in  resorts, and 
in  the  novelty  and  toy  industries.  The  toy 
industry  was  also  a  factor  in  New  York. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  reported 
unemployment  rates  of  over  4  percent, 
bringing  the  regional  rate  to  4.1  percent- - 
the  third  highest  in  the  country.  The  re¬ 
gion  accounted  for  about  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  insured  unemployment  in  Decem¬ 
ber  . 

In  December,  the  East  North  Central 
region  followed  the  national  trend  with  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  rising  29.1  percent. 
Year- end  inventory  shutdowns  affected 
employment  in  a  wide  range  of  manufac¬ 


turing  industries.  Production  adjustments 
in  auto  plants  were  also  reported,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Construc¬ 
tion  activity  continued  to  decline  seasonally. 

Insured  unemployment  in  Wisconsin 
rose  by  48  percent,  the  largest  increase 
for  any  State  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
end  of  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  season, 
trade  and  service  slowdowns,  and  auto 
model  changeovers  contributed  to  this  rise. 
Workers  idled  by  a  Detroit  newspaper  la¬ 
bor  dispute  added  to  unemployment  from 
refrigerator,  electrical  machinery,  tele¬ 
vision  cabinets,  paper  and  pulp  layoffs, 
and  seasonal  shutdown  of  beet  sugar  re¬ 
fining  in  upstate  Michigan. 

The  Indiana  agency  noted  lower  em¬ 
ployment  in  household  machinery  (chiefly 
refrigerators),  stone  quarry,  television, 
toys,  tobacco,  prefab  housing,  and  dis¬ 
tilling  firms.  Employment  cutbacks  in 
trade  and  in  a  wide  range  of  manufacturing 
industrie s -- especially  apparel- -were  re¬ 
ported  in  Illinois. 

Insured  unemployment  in  the  West 
North  Central  region  had  the  second  larg¬ 
est  increase  in  the  Nation  (45  percent). 
Despite  this  sharp  rise,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  region  (3.1  percent)  was  below 
the  national  average.  Two  States,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  more  than  doubled  their 
November  levels.  South  Dakota  and  Ne¬ 
braska  were  among  the  four  States  report¬ 
ing  insured  unemployment  greater  in  De¬ 
cember  1955  than  in  December  1954. 
Minnesota  and  Missouri,  accounting  for 
over  60  percent  of  the  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  region,  noted  declines  in  con¬ 
struction,  with  Minnesota  also  reporting  a 
seasonal  lull  in  mining. 

Increases  in  insured  unemployment  in 
all  the  South  Atlantic  States  except  Florida 
raised  the  regional  level  by  23  percent. 

This  increase  was,  however,  the  second 
smallest  among  the  regions.  The  4-per¬ 
cent  decrease  in  Florida  may  be  attributed 
to  the  continued  expansion  of  citrus  proc¬ 
essing  activities  and  the  opening  of  the 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  programs, 
by  geographic  region  and  State,  December  1955 


Deoember 

1955 


Continental  U.  S .  1,123,141 

New  England .  78,782 

Maine . 9,205 

New  Hampshire .  5,504 

Vermont .  1,935 

Massachusetts .  38,847 

Rhode  Island .  9,371 

Connecticut .  13,920 

Middle  Atlantic .  367,079 

New  York .  174,734 

New  Jersey . 66,207 

Pennsylvania . . . 126,138 

bast  North  Central. .  174,172 

Ohi o . . •  . . . 39,170 

Illinois .  54,904 

Indiana .  20,124 

Michigan . . . 40,531 

Wisconsin .  19,443 

West  North  Central .  74,6  91 

Minnesota...............  22,092 

Iowa . 7,363 

Missouri . 24,516 

North  Dakota .  3,532 

South  Dakota .  2,287 

Nebraska . 5,943 

Kansas .  8,958 

South  Atlantic . . .  100,460 

Delaware . 1,592 

Maryland.... .  11,735 

Distriot  of  Columbia....  3,478 

Virginia .  9,014 

West  Virginia .  10,265 

North  Carolina.. .  24,909 

South  Carolina .  9,910 

Oeorgia .  17,067 

Florida . 12,490 

East  South  Central . 72,867 

Kentucky .  21,178 

Tennessee .  28,761 

Alabama . 13,420 

Mississippi .  9,508 

West  South  Central..........  52,393 

Arkansas .  11,041 

Louisiana .  11,144 

Oklahoma.. . 10,176 

Texas...... . 20,032 

Intermountain......... .  17,570 

Colorado . 3,507 

Montana .  5,128 

New  Mexioo .  3,190 

Utah .  4,185 

Wyoming.. . . . 1,560 

Pacific  Northwest.. .  75,473 

Idaho .  6,528 

Oregon ................. .  24,182 

Washington .  44,763 

Pacifio  Southwest . 109,652 

Arizona .  4,013 

California..... .  102,474 

Nevada . 3,165 


Percentage 

change  from 

Average  Deo. 
unemployment 
rate 

November 

1955 

December 

1954 

+  30.1 

-  32.6 

3.2 

+  24.6 

-  38.9 

2.9 

+  17.1 

-  25.9 

5.3 

+  10.4 

-  31.5 

4.1 

+  39.7 

-  51.8 

3.2 

+  32.1 

-  39.7 

2.7 

+  32.9 

-  30.9 

4.2 

+  10.8 

-  47.3 

2.0 

+  28.3 

-  26.8 

4.1 

+  34.9 

-  24.1 

3.9 

+  27.9 

-  15.9 

4.6 

+  20.4 

-  34.5 

4.2 

+  29.1 

-  47.2 

2.1 

+  27.7 

-  55.1 

1.6 

+  23.1 

-  46.0 

2.3 

+  26.5 

-  44.1 

2.1 

+  32.5 

-  43.8 

2.3 

+  48.1 

-  40.9 

2.5 

+  44.9 

-  24.1 

3.1 

+  75.1 

-  25.4 

3.7 

+  80.0 

-  12.7 

2.0 

+  7.3 

-  38.3 

2.9 

+  116.6 

-  3.4 

6.9 

+  162.0 

+  26.6 

4.2 

+  96.5 

+  27.6 

3.2 

+  38.4 

-  14.9 

2.8 

+  22.6 

-  40.3 

2.5 

+  43.4 

-  51.4 

1.4 

+  42.4 

-  49.3 

1.9 

+  31.4 

-  31.0 

1.6 

+  29.6 

-  36.9 

1.6 

+  21.4 

-  64.5 

3.3 

+  35.1 

-  31.2 

3.4 

+  17.0 

-  35.9 

2.8 

+  17.4 

-  36.7 

2.8 

4.3 

-  16.1 

2.3 

+  15.2 

-  38.4 

4.6 

+  10.4 

-  41.6 

5.2 

+  13.7 

-  33.6 

5.2 

+  13.6 

-  43.9 

3.1 

+  37.0 

-  35.7 

4.7 

+  28.7 

-  32.4 

2.1 

+  32.6 

-  28.2 

4.7 

+  30.6 

-  43.7 

2.2 

+  34.7 

-  26.5 

3.2 

+  22.9 

-  29.7 

1.4 

+  73.7 

-  7.0 

2.6 

+  55.2 

-  21.6 

1.5 

+  112.1 

+  34.6 

4.7 

+  54.7 

-  19.0 

2.6 

+  54.3 

-  13.7 

2.8 

+  134.2 

-  14.5 

2.7 

+  41.0 

-  6.0 

7.8 

+  84.3 

-  2.3 

6.7 

+  39.2 

-  11.6 

7.6 

+  37.3 

-  3.2 

8.1 

+  40.2 

-  24.0 

3.3 

+  19.5 

-  12.2 

2.7 

+  41.3 

-  25.2 

3.3 

+  36.1 

+  19.3 

5.1 

tourist  season.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Florida  noted  new  unemployment  in 
the  cigar,  apparel,  construction,  and  ship¬ 
yard  industries  and  among  circus  workers. 

Declining  food  processing  activities 
affected  employment  in  Maryland,  Virgin¬ 
ia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Tobacco 
warehousing  layoffs  were  reported  by 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Post-Christ- 
mas  trade  declines  were  general  and  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  from  the  apparel  in¬ 
dustry  was  noted  by  all  States  except  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  West  Virginia. 
Other  scattered  cutbacks  occurred  in  dis¬ 
tilleries,  auto  assembly,  and  can  plants  in 
Maryland;  textiles,  wood  products,  ship¬ 
yards,  and  resorts  in  Virginia;  and  glass 
and  leather  in  West  Virginia. 

Insured  unemployment  increased  pro¬ 
portionately  less  in  the  East  South  Central 
region  than  in  any  other.  However,  unem¬ 
ployment  remained  high  with  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  reporting  rates  of  5.  2  percent. 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  reported  unem¬ 
ployment  in  construction,  apparel,  and 
electrical  equipment  with  retail  trade, 
leather,  textiles,  and  stoves  also  factors 
in  Tennessee.  Furniture  and  bus  body 
layoffs  added  to  the  Mississippi  load. 

A  sharp  insured  unemployment  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  (41 
percent)  brought  the  December  1955  level 
for  that  region  to  within  6  percent  of  De¬ 
cember  1954  level,  marking  the  closest 
approach  for  any  region.  Moreover,  the 
December  unemployment  rate  for  the  re¬ 
gion  advanced  to  7.  8  percent  while  the 
Washington  rate  moved  up  to  8.1  percent. 
Both  remained  the  highest  in  the  country 


for  the  second  straight  month.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon,  accounting  for  over  90 
percent  of  the  regional  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment,  blamed  snow,  ice,  and  floods  for 
halting  construction  and  for  closing  down 
lumbering  and  sawmilling  operations. 
Seasonal  post-holiday  layoffs  were  re¬ 
ported  by  Washington  while  seafood  proc¬ 
essing  and  fruit  packing  cutbacks  were 
noted  in  Oregon. 

In  the  Pacific  Southwest  region,  Cali¬ 
fornia  felt  the  full  impact  of  heavy  rains 
and  subsequent  floods  during  the  latter 
part  of  December.  State  and  national 
emergency  proclamations  classed  most  of 
the  central  and  north  coasts  and  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  as  disaster  areas.  The 
north  coast  was  most  seriously  affected 
with  concentrations  of  unemployment  re¬ 
sulting  from  loss  of  log  inventories  and 
destruction  of  sawmilling  equipment.  In 
addition,  a  continuing  rock  products  dis¬ 
pute  virtually  halted  all  construction  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  out¬ 
side  of  the  San  Diego  area.  Other  factors 
affecting  the  load  in  California  included 
post-holiday  layoffs  and  other  cutbacks  in 
fishing,  food  processing,  including  walnut 
and  citrus  processing,  and  fresh  fruit 
packing,  apparel,  and  shipyards. 

Seasonal  factors  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Arizona  while  the  Reno  area  of 
Nevada  was  marginally  affected  by  rain¬ 
fall  and  flood.  The  California  insured  un¬ 
employment  increase  of  41  percent  brought 
the  unemployment  rate  in  this  State  to  3.  3 
percent- -  slightly  above  the  national  aver¬ 
age.  The  Nevada  increase  brought  the 
level  of  that  State  above  the  December  1954 
level. 
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Placements  in  Nonfarm  Jobs  in  December 

Decline  Seasonally 


.  .  .  New  Applications  Also  Show  Usual 'December  Drop 

.  .  .  Farm  Placements  Down  Sharply  with  Completion  of  Co tton .H arves t 


As  usual  for  the  last 
month  of  the  year, 
new  applications  for 
work  filed  with  public 
employment  offices 
declined  in  December, 
dropping  8.1  percent 
from  November  to 
602,100.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  ap¬ 
plications  were  down 
about  10  percent.  Ap¬ 
plications  of  women  accounted  for  all  of 
the  November-December  reduction- -down 
23.  9  percent  to  195, 100.  Men  filed 
407,  000  new  work  registrations  in  Decem¬ 
ber- -  slightly  more  (2  percent)  than  in  the 
preceding  month.  Applications  of  both 
men  and  women  showed  about  the  same 
proportionate  decrease  from  December 
1954--10  percent  and  8  percent,  respec¬ 
tively. 


During  December,  29,100  applications 
were  filed  by  handicapped  workers--a  12- 
percent  drop  from  the  preceding  month 
but  13  percent  more  than  in  December  1954. 
Work  registrations  of  handicapped  women 
dropped  27  percent  to  4,  600  while  those  of 
disabled  men  decreased  9  percent  to 
24, 500. 
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Counseling  Activity  Tapers 
Off  in  December 

After  rising  in  both  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  largely  as  a  result  of  school 
testing  programs,  total  employment  coun¬ 
seling  interviews  dropped  10.  7  percent  in 
December  to  110,  200.  Total  interviews 
with  women  dropped  markedly- -down  18.  5 
percent  from  November  to  36,  400- -while 
those  with  men  declined  by  only  6.  3  per¬ 
cent  to  73,  900.  Initial  or  first-time  inter¬ 
views  at  66, 600  represented  a  decrease 
of  11.  7  percent.  Both  total  and  initial 
counseling  interviews  this  December  were 
slightly  above  year-ago  levels. 

During  the  month,  12,  100  initial  coun¬ 
seling  interviews  were  held  with  handi¬ 
capped  job  applicants- -17.  9  percent  fewer 
than  in  November  but  about  800  more  than 
in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Job  Placements  Show 
Further  Sharp  Drop 

Nonfarm  placements 
continued  to  decline 
seasonally  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  dropping  15  per¬ 
cent  to  430, 600.  De¬ 
spite  this  sharp  drop,  the  total  was  about 
9  percent  above  the  same  month  a  year 


NONAGRICULTURAL  PLACEMENTS 


THOWSAHOS 


INDUSTRY 


1954  1955 


THOUSANDS 


OCCUPATION 


THOUSANDS 


SEX 
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375632  0-56-5 


Employment  Service  Activities 


Activity 


New  applications . 

Counseling  interviews  - -total 
Initial  counseling  interviews 

Individuals  given  tests . 

Placements- -total . 

Nonfarm . 

Farm . . . 


December  1955 

January  -  December 
(in  thousands) 

Number 

%  change 

from 

Nov. 

1955 

Dec . 

1954 

1955 

1954 

602, 100 

-  8.  1 

-  9.  5 

7,  983 

9,  054 

110, 200 

-  10.  7 

/  1.7 

1,454 

1 ,  244 

66, 600 

-11.7 

/  2.  3 

863 

752 

84, 600 

-  25. 8 

/  19.  1 

1, 212 

929 

720,  100 

-  44.  5 

/  8.  8 

14, 958 

14, 070 

430, 600 

-  14.  5 

!  9.4 

6,  052 

5,  158 

289, 500 

-  63.  5 

i  7.9 

8,  906 

8,  912 

ago  and  exceeded  the  December  volume  for 
all  postwar  years  except  1952.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  placements  was  down  in  all  major 
industry  divisions  except  government, 
where  the  volume  nearly  tripled  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  hiring  in  post  offices  for  the 
Christmas  rush.  As  usually  occurs  in 
December,  the  sharpest  placement  losses 
were  reported  in  construction  (36.  7  per¬ 
cent)  and  manufacturing  (25.7  percent). 

Nonfarm  placements  of  men  accounted 
for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  December 
drop  with  a  17.7-percent  decrease  to 
238,  500  while  those  of  women  were  down 
10, percent  to  192, 100.  These  levels,  how¬ 
ever,  were  above  those  in  December  1954 
by  15  and  3  percent,  respectively.  The 
December  decline  in  placements  of  males 
reflected  slackened  demand  for  workers 
in  construction  as  well  as  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  where  men  predominate, 
such  as  lumber  products,  paper,  chemi¬ 
cals,  metals,  machinery,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment. 

Handicapped  job  applicants  experi¬ 
enced  a  slightly  sharper  placement  loss 
than  all  applicants,  dropping  17.5  percent 
to  20,  600,  but  this  total  was  nearly  6,  300 
above  the  December  1954  level. 

Agricultural  placements  dropped  63.  5 
percent  from  November  to  289,  500  as 
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cotton  harvesting  activities  were  largely 
completed.  Of  the  December  total, 

204,  200  were  pool-type  placements,  that 
is,  placements  of  job  applicants  gathered 
at  an  established  assembly  point  for  a 
single  day's  work.  Also  included  were 
2,  000  placements  made  by  volunteer  farm 
placement  representatives. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  December  and  changes  from  the 
previous  month  and  a  year  ago  by  industry 
division  and  major  occupational  division, 
are  shown  on  the  following  table. 


%  change 

from 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec . 

Industry  division 

1955 

1955 

1954 

Construction . 

28, 200 

-  36.7 

6.  8 

Manufacturing . 

100, 100 

-  25.7 

/ 

6.6 

Transportation,  com- 

munication,  and 

public  utilities . 

20, 500 

-  23.5 

/ 

22.  8 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

107, 700 

-  9.4 

/ 

12.  1 

Service- -total . 

133, 800 

-  14.3 

/ 

7.  8 

Domestic . 

88,  400 

-  12.  1 

/ 

3.  9 

Government . 

30, 200 

/197.4 

/ 

15.  5 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

7,  300 

-  12.  2 

i 

7.  9 

Clerical  and  sales.  . . . 

91, 100 

-  27.5 

/ 

15.4 

Service . 

129, 000 

-  12.7 

/ 

8.9 

Skilled . 

21, 300 

-  20.7 

/ 

3.  8 

Semiskilled . 

54, 200 

-  24.  3 

/ 

14.  0 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

127, 700 

-  28.2 

1 

5.  3 

Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  December  1955 


Industry  division 

Region  and  State 

Total 

Construct ion 

Manufacturing 

Wholesale 
and  retail 

Service 

All 

other  1/ 

Handicapped 

Women 

Short-time 

traue 

Total 

Domestic 

Total,  53  States . 

430,581 

28,218 

100,134 

107,719 

133,791 

88,414 

60,719 

20,566 

192,101 

124,801 

.Region  I: 

Connecti  cut. 

7,183 

494 

2,593 

1,561 

1,848 

1,336 

687 

550 

3,055 

1,566 

61 

Maine . . . 

1,734 

260 

647 

495 

231 

120 

101 

72 

'734 

Massachusetts . 

15,353 

705 

5,266 

2,841 

5,253 

3,987 

1,288 

650 

7,522 

4,292 

87 

New  Hampshire.. . 

1,276 

103 

633 

227 

154 

52 

159 

80 

514 

Rhode  Island. ......... 

1,290 

37 

626 

227 

336 

199 

64 

88 

671 

146 

Vermont . 

1,088 

121 

223 

167 

368 

73 

209 

64 

353 

278 

Region  Hi 

New  Jersey . . . 

9,109 

391 

2,997 

1,234 

4,082 

3,417 

405 

284 

5,377 

3,133 

New  York . 

59,865 

1,056 

18,893 

7,597 

28,986 

20,459 

3,333 

2,229 

39,337 

24,459 

Puerto  Rico.. . 

2,190 

550 

1,000 

303 

217 

163 

120 

53 

1,189 

2 

Virgin  Islands . 

271 

4 

28 

17 

93 

30 

129 

10 

195 

101 

Region  III: 

Delaware . . . 

500 

44 

106 

99 

207 

162 

44 

13 

254 

85 

District  of  Columbia. • 

2,323 

64 

21 

802 

1,151 

755 

285 

89 

1,232 

815 

Maryland . •••••• 

5,024 

759 

1,260 

1,280 

1,242 

957 

483 

120 

2,n7 

915 

North  Carolina . 

10,090 

1,143 

3,175 

2,652 

2,604 

1,949 

51S 

367 

5,466 

1,165 

1 ennsyl vania . . 

27,145 

734 

4,842 

4,492 

7,751 

4,752 

9,326 

1,479 

10,643 

6,135 

Virginia . . . 

5,352 

576 

765 

1,645 

1,986 

1,585 

380 

180 

2,757 

1,379 

,:est  Virginia......... 

1,747 

61 

295 

674 

549 

352 

168 

126 

930 

379 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. •••••••••••••• 

6,438 

661 

1,261 

2,257 

1,908 

1,480 

351 

118 

3,625 

968 

Florida . . . 

17,053 

2,681 

1,532 

4,604 

6,330 

3,946 

1,906 

1,019 

7,043 

5,783 

Georgia . . 

7,870 

1,090 

1,489 

2,335 

2,512 

1,876 

444 

199 

3,638 

1,689 

Mississippi.  . . •••• 

5,801, 

541 

1,265 

1,871 

1,823 

1,441 

304 

106 

3,225 

962 

South  Carolina . 

5,907 

1,099 

1,072 

1,580 

1,927 

1,558 

229 

231 

2,771 

842 

Tenne s  see ••••••••••••• 

7,890 

526 

1,760 

2,574 

2,382 

1,752 

648 

562 

3,877 

1,959 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . ••••••••• 

5,016 

336 

1,657 

1,590 

985 

642 

448 

194 

2,349 

712 

Michigan . . . . 

14,226 

725 

4,663 

3,096 

3,250 

1,574 

2,492 

1,092 

3,938 

2,976 

Ohio . . . . . 

23,710 

1,430 

6,538 

7,456 

5,727 

3,870 

2,559 

2,086 

7,953 

9,874 

Region  VI j 

Illinois . ••••••••. 

17,099 

269 

5,966 

4,256 

3,241 

1,416 

3,367 

817 

5,217 

5,106 

Indiana . 

6,345 

261 

2,250 

1,832 

1,506 

910 

496 

541 

2,719 

1,157 

Minnesota.. . . 

6,122 

254 

1,591 

1,576 

1,443 

855 

1,258 

410 

1,778 

2,932 

Yfisconsin . 

7,834 

201 

3,258 

1,715 

1,254 

635 

1,406 

377 

2,829 

655 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

4,582 

252 

9n 

1,397 

1,129 

566 

893 

373 

1,688 

1,650 

Kansas . 

5,281 

793 

574 

1,449 

1,598 

932 

867 

173 

2,056 

1,873 

liissouri . 

6,124 

206 

1,927 

1,621 

1,750 

1,132 

620 

248 

2,938 

1,550 

Nebraska . 

3,575 

463 

685 

1,126 

701 

363 

600 

231 

825 

880 

North  Dakota. . . 

1,269 

73 

52 

348 

641 

445 

155 

26 

520 

590 

South  Dakota. . 

999 

129 

65 

272 

367 

250 

166 

29 

251 

515 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

5,168 

565 

1,058 

1,464 

1,676 

1,224 

405 

316 

2,497 

1,476 

Louisiana . 

7,369 

916 

761 

2,625 

2,120 

1,508 

947 

150 

3,024 

2,497 

Oklahoma . . 

8,752 

863 

853 

3,195 

2,539 

1,672 

1,302 

4© 

2,757 

5,327 

Texas.. . . . . . 

37,103 

3,249 

5,310 

12,507 

n,320 

7,930 

4,717 

1,642 

16,772 

n,385 

Region  DC: 

Colorado . 

4,708 

432 

485 

1,404 

1,141 

569 

1,246 

151 

1,173 

2,271 

Montana . 

1,798 

178 

184 

430 

371 

194 

635 

93 

386 

336 

New  Mexic  o. . . . . . . . 

2,501 

302 

94 

712 

931 

525 

462 

70 

954 

730 

Utah . 

3,167 

221 

219 

1,815 

418 

157 

494 

39 

1,679 

306 

Wyoming . . . 

912 

130 

28 

224 

269 

129 

261 

23 

257 

378 

Region  X: 

Arizona.  ••••• . . 

3,975 

270 

437 

1,221 

1,567 

850 

480 

171 

1,736 

1,102 

California . 

36,726 

1,168 

7,144 

9,076 

9,477 

5,120 

9,861 

1,499 

14,177 

7,270 

Hawaii. ••••••••••••••• 

744 

259 

22 

174 

236 

59 

53 

36 

181 

66 

Nevada . . . 

1,375 

37 

20 

327 

629 

346 

362 

23 

609 

499 

Region  XI: 

Ala  ska..  •••••• . . 

572 

90 

36 

61 

167 

83 

218 

23 

260 

108 

Idaho . •••••••• 

1,832 

no 

247 

547 

521 

325 

407 

71 

661 

568 

Oregon. ••••••••••••••• 

3,624 

164 

639 

991 

1,3© 

825 

467 

230 

1,356 

1,363 

Wadi  ington.  •••• . . 

5,571 

172 

7U 

1,678 

1,514 

907 

1,496 

340 

2,036 

1,448 

1/  Includes  forestry  and  fishing;  raining;  transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  finance,  insurance, and  real  estate;  government;  and  establishments 
not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  December  1955 


Tote  I,  53  States . 


Region  IS 

Connecticut . . . 

Maine . . . . 

Massachusetts . . 

New  Hampshire......... 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . . 

Region  Ills 

De I  aware . 

Oistrict  of  Columbia. 

Mary  land . 

North  Caroline . 

Pennsy Ivenie . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama..... . •••• 

Florida . 

Georgia........ . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee ..•••••••••• 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan. . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1 llnols . 

Indiana . . . 

Minnesota . . . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII : 

Iowa . . 

Kansas. ...••••• . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

Montane . . 

New  Mexico . . 

Utah . . 

Wyoming . 

Region  XS 

Arizona . . . 

Co  Ilf ornia . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada. . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska. . . . 

Idaho. . . 

Oregon . . . 

Washington . 


"T 

Initial 

claims  received  j/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 
by  continued  claims 

New 

applications 

Counseling  interviews 

Placements 

Al  1  claimants  2 / 

All  claimants 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Nov.  1555 

Initial 

Nonagrl 

:ulturel 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 

Nov.  1955 

Women 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  ^ 

Nov.  1955 

Women 

Number 

Tote  1 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  jj/ 

Nov.  1955 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Nov.  1955 

,  153,456 

+27.4 

408,867 

4,683,533 

+23.1 

1,691,746 

602,113 

-8.1 

1 10,243 

66,636 

-11.7 

720,115 

430,581 

-14.5 

19,723 

6,780 

li6,848 

5,992 
IJ-,  355 

2, 155 

+62.2 
-ic  .5 

+1*9.1* 

♦55.3 
+90.8 
+1*1*  *1* 

10,769 

1,955 

20,832 

2,781 

7,788 

669 

56,297 

38,586 

151,978 

22,727 

35,926 

7,394 

-6.5 

+  12.3 
+16.5 
+  1.6 
+  14.8 
+  17.2 

26,884 

19,062 

64,613 

12,328 

17,530 

3,575 

9,034 

2,037 

15,989 

1,835 

3,404 

1,203 

-8.3 

+4.4 

-14.5 

-6.3 

-2.9 

-12.6 

1,545 

748 

4,496 

481 

913 

281 

1,036 

5l4 

2,253 

343 

323 

254 

-19.3 

-5.9 

-29.8 

+2.4 

-8.7 

+8.1 

7,318 

1,746 

15,684 

1,424 

1,293 

1,217 

7, 183 
1,734 
15,353 
1,276 

1,290 

1,088 

-ie.0 
-13-3 
-IE.  2 
-9.6 
-20.1* 

-  IC.  1 

81,032 

255,997 

186 

0 

+60.7 
+1*1.8 
♦  11.9 

43,855 

109,228 

2b 

0 

280,730 

688,978 

1,632 

2 

+  19.8 
+22.0 
-16.3 

140,257 

285,925 

348 

0 

15,1*21 

6L,6bb 

5,1*148 

82 

-5.3 
+  1.5 
-11.2 
-39.7 

2,030 

11,213 

1,097 

58 

1,185 

7,351* 

1*11 

20 

-1.2 

-20.3 

-10.3 

9,521 

61,243 

2,858 

272 

9,  IC9 
59,865 

2, 190 
271 

-0.3 

-IC.7 

-15.6 

-7.5 

1,790 

3,256 

17,560 

21,386 

132,543 

8,965 

6,999 

+59.3 

+21.5 

+74.4 

+19.8 

+51.7 

+8.0 

+3-2 

472 

567 

6,0l6 

10,946 

50,740 

3,032 

951 

6,796 

18, 1 14 
48,557 
94,322 
550,398 
39,258 
43,831 

+40.2 
+24.4 
+38.0 
+22.6 
+  18.7 
+30.5 
♦19.3 

2,499 
7,573 
17,134 
50,463 
152,  i44 
15,515 
9,687 

999 

2,764 

8,465 

12,272 

36,179 

7,965 

4,441 

+3.1 

-32.0 

-6.7 

-ie.6 

-.9 

-II. 8 

-12.5 

279 

679 

2,342 

2,043 

8,978 

4,008 

798 

62 

349 

1,774 

1,174 

5,679 

2,700 

447 

+5.1 
-lil.o 
+23.8 
-15.8 
+  I4-2 
+8.3 
-12.0 

502 

2,323 

5,177 

15,691 

29,527 

5,385 

1,998 

500 

2,323 

5,024 

10,090 

27,145 

5.352 

1,747 

-36.7 

-35.5 

-17.2 

-21.6 

+26.5 

-21.2 

-30.6 

9,564 

12,577 

11,879 

8,244 

6,878 

16,268 

-6.0 
+20. J 
-.3 
+  17.4 
-2.5 
+5.2 

2, 103 
4,496 
5,204 
2,291 
2,812 
4,881 

59,076 

56, 160 
74,969 

III  ,866 

1*2,935 
I2b,  6bb 

+  12.6 
-5.1 
+  11.7 
+M+-6 
+  19.0 
+6.5 

15,019 

21,545 

38,039 

13,061 

19,309 

45,988 

8,366 

10,929 

10,260 

7.821 

5,616 

7,498 

-2i*.9 

-lli.l 

-21.2 

-8.0 

-25.5 

-22.0 

799 
1,604 
l,24l 
'  916 

1,  100 
1,480 

6)4 

1,043 

779 

516 

828 

985 

-23.0 
-2.3 
-29.0 
- 14.8 
+  14.8 
-38.6 

6,780 

35,399 

10,334 

38,665 

7,973 

52,781 

6,438 

17,053 

7,870 

5,804 

5,907 

7,890 

-15.0 

-0.1 

-22.2 

-16.0 

-t3.l 

-13.6 

15,461 

40,272 

38,679 

+  13.3 
+36.3 
+23.7 

3, 1 14 
9,105 
10,521 

93,460 

(44,064 

160,777 

+6.6 
+  1.3 

+22.0 

29,802 

41,566 

52,191 

8,714 

30,825 

32,970 

-4.5 

+10. 1 
-17.7 

2,540 

6,762 

7,654 

1,741 

4,304 

4,484 

-1.0 

-7.9 

-20.0 

5,670 

14,620 

26,206 

5,016 

|L,226 

23,710 

+1.4 

-19.9 

-20.7 

50,229 

19,584 

18,249 

18,091 

+23.0 
+  12.3 
+  18.6 
+39.1 

16,752 

4,575 

4, 138 
4,953 

226,551 

73,829 

95.360 

77,297 

+  12.6 
+  1.1 

+78.8 
+3'-'.  5 

91,565 

25,099 

20,025 

23,860 

25,  178 
12,710 
10,956 
IC, 108 

-1.2 
-If. 5 

-11.5 

-10.8 

4,945 

i,750 

1,512 

2,290 

2,767 

1,071 

624 

1,351 

-ic.5 

-24.9 

-40.2 

-30.5 

17,599 

6,663 

6,488 

8,008 

17,099 
6,345 
6,  122 
7,834 

-13.3 

-32.9 

-31.6 

+4.0 

9,251 

8,473 

22,799 

6,491 

2,635 

2,352 

+66.5 

♦31.2 

+4.9 

+48.9 

+6.2 

+36.2 

2,077 

1,235 

6,423 

1,649 

183 

396 

30,626 
39,939 
102,482 
24,  153 
12,908 
9,554 

+74.9 

+36.5 
+1.9 
+91.6 
+158.2 
+  164.2 

8,  105 
11,163 
36,591 
6,601 
1.307 
1,762 

7,705 

6,522 

17,086 

5,748 

2, 192 
2,053 

-10.5 

-2.6 

-1*.2 

+9.8 

-8.1 

-3+7 

1,739 

8C4 

2,346 

1,159 

302 

194 

1,022 

468 

1,318 

693 

166 

94 

+il*.3 

-10.3 
-21.1 
+  10.7 
+21.2 
-2O.0 

5,210 

5,492 

11,064 

3,838 

1,381 

1,072 

4,582 

5,281 

6, 124 
3,575 
1,269 
999 

-26.2 

-19.8 

-20.1 

-30.3 

-23.7 

-19.4 

8,04l 

10,850 

9,477 

16,587 

|  +5-0 

+  19.2 
+22.8 
+8.2 

1,547 

1,626 

1,952 

3,099 

41,024 

48,138 

44,928 

78,762 

+22.0 

+27.1 

♦32+5 

+6.3 

1  1, 100 
9,950 

15,040 

23,646 

8,200 

8,321 

6,890 

34,218 

-6.0 
-1.9 
+2.2 
-12. 1 

1,045 

1,217 

1,616 

5,436 

528 

711 

802 

2,756 

-4.7 

-12.9 

-23-7 

-26.2 

21,552 

8,860 

10,510 

47,089 

5,168 
7,369 
8,752 
37, 103 

-23.7 

-7.8 

-31.9 

-21.0 

4,560 
4,696 
!  3,859 

1  4,267 

1,916 

1  +15.5 

1  +6.6 
+68.1 
+.  1 
+32,8 

679 

652 

298 

936 

256 

15,222 
16,674 
15,269 
18. 136 
5,665 

+50.0 

+133.0 

+93-9 

+51.4 

+132.7 

3,655 

3,692 

2,470 

5,623 

1,376 

5,736 

4,087 

3,818 

3,952 

1,759 

-ie.i 

-5.9 

+8.9 

-19.7 

+17.4 

1,737 

724 

438 

785 

308 

992 

473 

261 

600 

159 

+49.4 

-12.6 

+6.5 

-5.2 

-38.8 

5,265 
2,  182 
4,694 
3,277 
1,060 

4,708 

1,798 

2,501 

3,167 

912 

-23.2 
-31.9 
-18. 5 
+7.1 
-37.5 

4,742 
107,690 
2,112 
3, 127 

+20.7 
+6.7 
-11.5 
♦  1.6 

668 

25,804 

960 

632 

18, 138 
436,029 
16,360 
13,881 

+21.6 

+44.4 

+9.2 

+43.6 

4,609 

156,251 

8,580 

4,178 

5,894 

74,795 

1,078 

2,298 

-.7 

-6.9 

-36.3 

-11.3 

718 

8, 116 

24 2 
195 

508 

5,202 

130 

131 

0 

-0.8 

+32.7 

+63.8 

113,554 

57,541 

790 

1,577 

3,975 

36,726 

744 

1,375 

-19.1 

-6.3 

-6.6 

-15.4 

2,310 

4,621 

26,696 

36,460 

1  -13.0 

-21.6 
-6.4 
-13.0 

226 

551 

3,950 

5,498 

14,895 

26,509 

101,609 

194,136 

+34.9 

+100.8 

+50.2 

+49.2 

2,001 

4,394 

25.742 

41,304 

1,614 

3,778 

8,625 

13,931 

+16.6 

-11.3 

-26. 1 

-11.5 

169 

503 

1,468 

2,398 

M5 

281 

768 

1,293 

+49.4 
+44. 1 

-25-9 

-.5 

574 

2,360 

4,842 

5,966 

572 

1,832 

3,624 

5,571 

-24.3 

-30.9 

-20.5 

-11.5 

j /  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States. 
g/  Excludes  transitional  claims. 

3 /  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

L/  Inc  I  jdes  fr.nsltionel  claims.  Spinning  July  1955  transitional  claims  .r.  no  longer 
tola  I  Initial  claims  tor  .omen  was  only  4-2  percent  tor  the  period  January  1950-Jun. 
5/  The  number  ot  applications  taken  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  measure  ot  the  total 
types  of  applicants  for  who.  written  applications  ere  not  taken. 


reported  by  sex,  However,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional  dales 
1953-  Excludes  initial  dales  filed  sol.ly  und.r  the  UCFE  progra*. 
number  of  new  job  applicants  .t  Employment  Service  offices,  since  ther.  ar. 


to 

some 
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Selected  Local  Office  Activities  for  Veterans^  by  State,  December  1955 


New  applications  2/ 

Region  and  State 

Total 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
November  1955 

Percent 
of  all 

men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total,  53  States . 

157,737 

+1.7 

38.8 

10,396 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

1,631 

-9.2 

29.7 

187 

Maine . 

576 

+37.1 

37.5 

19 

Massachusetts . 

3,678 

+7.4 

40.8 

248 

Hew  Hampshire . 

561 

+12.9 

46.1 

27 

Rhode  Island . 

819 

+2.5 

40.6 

70 

Vermont . 

298 

+7.2 

38.9 

20 

Region  II x 

Hew  Jersey . * . 

1 

3,257 

+7.3 

34.1 

206 

Hew  fork . 

11,886 

+4.3 

31.4 

709 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,165 

+6.7 

34.1 

63 

Virgin  Islands . 

6 

— 

21.4 

0 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . 

208 

+16.9 

29.0 

20 

District  of  Columbia*. 

556 

-16.8 

30.8 

46 

Maryland . 

2,211 

+2.8 

39.2 

72 

North  Carolina . 

2,653 

-8.7 

38.5 

162 

Pennsylvania., . 

9,782 

+11.2 

40.3 

756 

Virginia . 

1,567 

+20.2 

31.4 

57 

Hast  Virginia . 

1,443 

+.3 

44*8 

171 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

1,839 

-17.0 

35.5 

85 

Florida. . . . 

2,708 

-7.1 

41.4 

359 

Georgio . 

1,992 

-19.8 

32.2 

74 

Mississippi . 

1,590 

-1.4 

32.7 

56 

South  Carolina . 

925 

-16.1 

26.8 

46 

Tennessee . 

1,814 

-12.4 

42.2 

138 

Region  Vx 

Kentucky . 

1,746 

-.6 

29.4 

109 

Michigan . 

9,338 

+26.1 

4l.O 

554 

Ohio . 

9,823 

-9.2 

41.9 

544 

Region  VI i 

Illinois . 

7,517 

+24.2 

44.5 

473 

Indiana . 

3,976 

+1.8 

44.8 

261 

Minnesota . 

3,977 

+10.2 

47.2 

274 

Wisconsin . 

2,675 

+5.6 

40.0 

198 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

2,329 

-5.5 

42.1 

189 

Kens so . 

1,826 

+21.3 

36.4 

80 

Missouri. ... . 

4,399 

+3.7 

37.9 

255 

Nebraska . 

1,570 

+15.6 

37.5 

58 

Horth  Dakote . 

82  8 

+  .2 

47.8 

17 

South  Dakota* . 

840 

+12.4 

51.9 

25 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

1,934 

-9.3 

34.9 

143 

Louisiana . 

2,182 

+4.7 

36.1 

64 

Oklahoma . 

1,976 

+19.4 

40.4 

159 

Texas . 

7,231 

-11.3 

31.3 

611 

Region  II: 

Colorado . 

1,740 

-9.6 

40.8 

68 

Montana . 

1,500 

+.9 

47.9 

111 

lew  Mexico . 

820 

+3.0 

29.7 

64 

Utah . 

896 

-4.7 

33.9 

31 

Hyoaing . 

564 

+27.0 

42.2 

26 

Region  I: 

Irisoaa . 

2,021 

+8.0 

45.7 

172 

California . 

23,457 

+1.3 

43.4 

1,801 

Hawaii . 

286 

-26.5 

39.2 

15 

Nevada . 

720 

-1.5 

44.2 

17 

Region  Hi 

Alaaka . 

497 

+40.4 

38.6 

H 

Idaho . 

1,255 

-1.3 

45.0 

89 

Oregon . 

2,742 

-26.3 

41.5 

128 

Washington . 

3,907 

-7.6 

38.8 

258 

Initial  counseling  interviews 

Nonagricultural  placements 

Total 

Percentage 
change  from  2 f 
November  1955 

Percent 
of  all 

men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
November  1955 

Percent 
of  all 

men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

15,730 

-5.3 

36.7 

4,372 

113,691 

-11.9 

47.7 

9,691 

169 

-23.9 

24.2 

93 

1,723 

-3.8 

41.7 

230 

123 

-19.6 

38.3 

24 

407 

-23.5 

40.7 

31 

519 

-8.3 

33.9 

175 

3,845 

-6.5 

49.1 

348 

267 

+25.4 

83.7 

28 

371 

-8.2 

48.7 

44 

61 

-35.8 

26.4 

27 

298 

-29.2 

48.1 

33 

20 

... 

15.6 

8 

447 

+19.2 

60.8 

55 

331 

+5.8 

38.0 

131 

1,443 

-7.6 

38.7 

86 

1  ,458 

-11.4 

35.1 

292 

8,887 

-10.1 

43.3 

514 

145 

-26.8 

57.3 

34 

235 

-20.3 

23.5 

17 

2 

22.2 

0 

7 

— 

9.2 

0 

26 

_ 

44.1 

9 

80 

-33.9 

32.5 

6 

132 

-22.8 

51.8 

65 

483 

-46.4 

44.3 

36 

313 

+10.6 

31.3 

29 

1,437 

-9.9 

49.4 

51 

313 

-11.8 

44.5 

82 

1,732 

-27.8 

37.5 

135 

1,210 

+24.5 

30.6 

421 

11,213 

+169.5 

67.9 

1,083 

244 

+71.8 

16.6 

59 

785 

-30.0 

30.3 

37 

234 

+33.0 

63.9 

67 

425 

-26.5 

52.0 

55 

78 

-27.8 

23.5 

30 

962 

-23.0 

34.2 

48 

267 

-7.0 

41.0 

124 

3,974 

-10.8 

39.7 

440 

165 

-5.2 

37.2 

46 

1,431 

-34.6 

33.8 

64 

119 

-.8 

41.9 

30 

904 

-21.3 

35.1 

35 

92 

-16.4 

22.4 

21 

974 

-23.9 

31.1 

68 

230 

-30.7 

43.3 

63 

1,947 

-18.9 

48.5 

307 

178 

-12.3 

18.9 

58 

879 

-11.3 

33.0 

74 

1,213 

-3.1 

39.2 

327 

4,558 

-27.6 

44.3 

461 

1,260 

-20.8 

39.9 

331 

7,403 

-18.8 

47.0 

894 

613 

+2.9 

31.6 

239 

6,419 

-7.3 

54.0 

559 

352 

-20.0 

46.3 

105 

1,908 

-28.1 

52.6 

283 

236 

-11.6 

39.6 

58 

2,650 

-32.1 

61.0 

306 

153 

+5.5 

18.8 

46 

2,298 

+5.7 

45.9 

169 

213 

-10.5 

30.3 

50 

1,711 

-20.9 

59.1 

198 

142 

-17.0 

43.0 

a 

1,601 

-26.2 

49.6 

96 

361 

+.6 

40.8 

132 

1,273 

-32.4 

40.0 

95 

84 

-6.7 

20.4 

19 

1,415 

-30.3 

51.5 

92 

71 

+31.5 

56.8 

5 

324 

-33.9 

43.3 

18 

35 

“““ 

49.3 

7 

332 

-29.2 

44. 4 

6 

181 

0 

47.5 

27 

1,140 

-27.7 

42.7 

119 

215 

+2.9 

43.6 

52 

1,752 

-14.0 

40.3 

57 

238 

-17.4 

43.9 

46 

2,960 

-36.9 

49.4 

210 

795 

-16.8 

43.2 

214 

7,720 

-23.5 

38.0 

730 

232 

-11.8 

40.0 

20 

2,132 

-20.9 

60.3 

97 

97 

+14.1 

33.7 

38 

757 

-38.7 

53.6 

66 

45 

— 

26.3 

11 

685 

-24.6 

44.3 

44 

68 

+7.9 

19.0 

10 

678 

-32.9 

45.6 

22 

56 

50.9 

13 

338 

-36.1 

51.6 

7 

129 

-11.6 

36.4 

33 

1,139 

-27.4 

50.9 

64 

1,769 

+3.1 

51.4 

512 

13,061 

+1.7 

57.9 

965 

35 

— 

31.8 

20 

271 

+1.9 

48.1 

17 

18 

20.5 

5 

445 

-10.3 

58.1 

7 

14 

29.2 

1 

162 

-28.3 

51.9 

6 

79 

— 

43.9 

21 

716 

-36.1 

61.1 

44 

159 

-11.2 

34.0 

39 

1,224 

-25.4 

54.0 

105 

171 

-1.1 

26.9 

34 

1,730 

-7.0 

48.9 

157 

A/  iBcludM  Tstaruu  of  oil  wars . 

2/  Should  not  ho  lKtorprotod  os  o  owoourw  of  tho  total  nuober  of  now  Job  opplloonts  ot  Enploynwnt  Sorwloo  offices,  sines  there  ore  sone  types  of  oppllconts  for  shoo  written 
irt  oot  'taken* 

2/  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans^  by  State,  December  1955 


Region 

and 

State 


Total, 


Region  It 

Connecticut . 

fctadne . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont..... . . 

Region  lit 

Nev  Jersey.... . 

Hew  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . . 

Region  lilt 

Delaware.  ••••• . . . 

District  of  Columbia, 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina. ••••• . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV t 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina. ••••• . 
Tennessee . 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI t 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . . . 

Region  VII t 

Iowa.... . 

Kansas . ••••••••• 

Missouri... . . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. •••••••• 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII t 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . . . 

Region  lit 

Colorado . 

Montana . . . 

New  Mexico........... 

Otah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  Zt 

Arizona . . 

California . . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . . 

Region  lit 

Alaska . . 

Idaho........... . . 

Oregon . . 

Washington.. . . 


Ini 

tial  claime 

2/ 

Week 

s  of  unemployment 
claimed 

First 

payments 

Toted 

New 

Total 

Average 

Amount 

Cumulative 

limber 

1  Amount  of 

change  from 

only  2/ 

Number 

Cumulative 

since 

Number 

Amount  of 
change  from 

UCV 

only  2/ 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

of 

payments  ij 

Total 

since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

cumulative 
to  date  5/ 

Not.  1955 

0ot.  15, 

Not.  1955 

1952 

43,395 

+6,904 

32,308 

24,296 

1,027,766 

244,304 

+45,619 

211,006 

50,907 

♦5,229,912 

17,430 

754,273 

139,210 

398 

642 

+97 

+178 

82 

492 

209 

333 

15,196 

10,311 

1,049 

2,549 

-122 

+934 

558 

1,906 

163 

495 

15,531 

47,796 

78 

223 

6,941 

7,216 

279 

2,103 

238 

+970 

+77 

1,015 

149 

1,081 

118 

38,695 

4,263 

5,996 

620 

+1,564 

+174 

3,616 

451 

1,100 

122 

90,163 

11,075 

503 

62 

25,916 

2,913 

2,677 

265 

+45 

161 

136 

7,184 

1,306 

+250 

995 

333 

28,802 

101 

5^178 

143 

+64 

94 

71 

2,879 

477 

+250 

358 

102 

9,a3 

40 

1)832 

183 

5X8 

+90 

501 

324 

15,596 

3,912 

+323 

3,840 

866 

96,193 

214 

12,907 

2,flQ 

2,659 

+336 

2,379 

1,326 

62,670 

9,159 

+424 

8,343 

1,970 

193,927 

849 

45^272 

3,591 

738 

+128 

709 

567 

25,422 

13,639 

-1,254 

13,447 

2,975 

339,820 

577 

22)806 

6,265 

4 

4 

2 

301 

78 

-28 

78 

18 

2,019 

1 

273 

'  53 

101 

+21 

6 7 

51 

2,576 

266 

+130 

192 

44 

3,871 

25 

1,705 

179 

251 

+27 

161 

159 

7,659 

1,358 

-82 

988 

250 

26,224 

74 

5^516 

1,023 

706 

+196 

469 

384 

17,715 

2,660 

+770 

2,358 

607 

61,764 

248 

12 ',857 

2^010 

993 

+20 

775 

610 

29,818 

6,959 

+837 

6,004 

1,460 

152,460 

472 

22^135 

4 'l70 

2,082 

+655 

1,951 

1,002 

45,445 

15,048 

+601 

14,076 

3,370 

359,736 

716 

40^331 

10 i 982 

1,076 

+270 

813 

458 

25,243 

5,852 

+965 

5,160 

1,239 

126,495 

388 

20^015 

4)869 

901 

+38 

725 

459 

28,776 

7,073 

+573 

6,217 

1,506 

159,608 

373 

23,097 

8)077 

958 

-81 

521 

645 

36,824 

10,354 

+176 

8,349 

2,176 

225,585 

422 

26,204 

8,020 

610 

-71 

449 

280 

19,395 

2,906 

-355 

2,485 

668 

68,013 

247 

15,143 

1^331 

644 

-18 

495 

409 

20,639 

6,019 

+243 

5,304 

1,368 

147,019 

371 

15,403 

3,860 

598 

+55 

495 

287 

17,636 

4,712 

+971 

4,114 

943 

101,144 

257 

13,296 

3^149 

532 

-72 

408 

297 

17,588 

6,103 

+301 

5,251 

1,335 

139,209 

224 

13,125 

3,386 

1,16/ 

+109 

974 

623 

33,705 

12,697 

+391 

11,079 

2,350 

250,232 

466 

27,336 

9,340 

781 

+102 

665 

539 

27,913 

9,062 

+378 

8,120 

1,710 

174,549 

381 

22,546 

6,743 

1,228 

+434 

876 

839 

40,337 

4,355 

-449 

4,194 

943 

104,658 

378 

25,776 

5,910 

1,281 

+106 

1,020 

850 

45,048 

5,482 

+877 

5,263 

1,185 

127,672 

500 

24,980 

4,713 

1,365 

+214 

1,327 

734 

42,159 

6,130 

+1,096 

6,004 

1,382 

149,507 

596 

30,786 

4,830 

971 

+123 

870 

538 

24,206 

4,177 

+386 

3,686 

987 

101,537 

299 

19,497 

3,627 

1,825 

+443 

1,309 

1,081 

23,064 

10,303 

+5,939 

7,600 

2,207 

209,249 

938 

19,683 

2,454 

488 

+103 

477 

328 

15,854 

2,568 

+732 

2,509 

575 

65,251 

216 

11,733 

2,003 

1,111 

+558 

166 

663 

10,9a 

3,034 

+2,090 

2,107 

485 

51,104 

312 

6,402 

486 

741 

+244 

404 

396 

9,630 

2,605 

+959 

1,932 

504 

48,880 

262 

6,681 

561 

1,395 

+212 

476 

1,024 

35,483 

8,060 

+979 

5,713 

1,745 

152,444 

610 

23,243 

4,094 

529 

+166 

444 

374 

4,918 

2,542 

+1,504 

2,396 

515 

56,110 

284 

3,773 

286 

482 

+85 

420 

301 

5,050 

2,384 

+1,751 

2,266 

566 

61,567 

310 

4,220 

350 

593 

+73 

437 

377 

4,917 

2,9a 

+1,837 

2,505 

572 

57,765 

290 

4,233 

424 

701 

+107 

589 

339 

16,392 

4,314 

+959 

3,830 

9a 

98,561 

297 

13,497 

2,274 

428 

-27 

350 

267 

16,551 

3,510 

+311 

3,274 

722 

75,590 

208 

10,114 

2,216 

619 

+77 

441 

391 

18,745 

3,755 

+951 

3,429 

801 

87,333 

224 

11,985 

2,533 

1,820 

+98 

1,457 

868 

44,945 

12,108 

+531 

10,705 

2,270 

239,595 

639 

33,724 

7,046 

406 

+36 

350 

311 

8,850 

1,889 

+765 

1,826 

444 

49,129 

247 

6,159 

727 

366 

+90 

235 

230 

4,414 

1,021 

+725 

807 

305 

30,249 

172 

3,665 

80 

416 

+177 

302 

208 

6,559 

2,630 

+1,383 

2,274 

429 

46,240 

156 

5,221 

1,062 

242 

+32 

157 

99 

4,688 

964 

+422 

908 

220 

23,679 

126 

3,854 

376 

120 

+50 

109 

79 

1,529 

360 

+221 

323 

63 

6,991 

a 

1,089 

120 

243 

+42 

202 

170 

7,604 

916 

+219 

826 

216 

22,3a 

88 

5,208 

452 

2,634 

+251 

2,225 

1,421 

67,695 

10,635 

+4,081 

9,404 

2,132 

216,347 

1,258 

49,540 

3,ao 

179 

-2 

106 

131 

6,618 

1,590 

-67 

1,315 

389 

38,591 

105 

4,923 

957 

38 

-3 

34 

23 

961 

161 

+57 

143 

39 

4,042 

27 

600 

34 

61 

-3 

48 

38 

1,024 

472 

+133 

U7 

111 

11,409 

17 

817 

176 

367 

-18 

315 

190 

5,025 

1,443 

+933 

1,348 

3a 

22,616 

203 

3,969 

332 

1,611 

+21 

947 

629 

15,973 

5,971 

+2,976 

3,691 

1,215 

95,873 

531 

12,249 

1,043 

2,027 

-19 

1,661 

1,027 

25,137 

8,130 

+4,904 

7,022 

1,437 

144,931 

784 

16,689 

1,798 

1/  As  provided  for  In  Title  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952.  Include  data  on  veterans  filing  for  unemployment  compensation  payments  to  supplement 
benefits  under  State  and/or  UCFE  programs;  excludes  data  for  a  weekly  average  of  4  veterans  receiving  such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  railroad  unemployment 
Insurance  program. 

2/  Includes  604  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  all  veterans  filing  under  UCV  program. 

2/  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  programs. 

(J  Represents  gross  payments  which  are  unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  over  payments. 

2/  Since  full  UCV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  consecutive  weeks,  exhaustion  of  such  benefits  could  not  have  occurred  prior  to  April  14>  1953. 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  December  1955 


Region  end  Stele 


Weeks  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Total  unemployment 

All  types 

Average 

Percentage 

of  unem- 

weekly 

change  from 

ployment  j/ 

Average 

number 

Nov.  1955 

Number 

week  1 y 

payments 

3,787,381* 

3,1*1*2,91*6 

>26.10 

860,769 

+25.6 

1*7,1*39 

1*3,936 

28.56 

10,782 

-11.9 

35, 133 

31,91*1* 

18.56 

7,985 

.+29.1 

127,51*3 

113,1*1*5 

25.12 

28,987 

+15.5 

19,621* 

17,001* 

22.00 

l*,l+6o 

♦3*  * 

30,953 

27,793 

23.1*9 

7,035 

+8.6 

6,075 

5,536 

22.85 

1,381 

+  19.6 

251*,  099 

221*.  771* 

29.1+9 

57,750 

+  17.0 

5W+,  362 

1*73,1*51 

29.17 

123,719 

+  16.9 

996 

91*3 

23.82 

226 

-7.1 * 

2 

2 

30.00 

1 

i*,l*77 

21+.75 

1,078 

+20.3 

15, 130 

li*,80l 

25.60 

3,1*39 

+  18. 3 

1*5, 123 

1*1,000 

23.97 

10,255 

+1*1.  1 

87,939 

81,566 

17.37 

19,966 

+28.0 

1*68,21*8 

1*25,869 

27.80 

106,1*20 

+22.7 

30,31*0 

28,775 

19.65 

6,895 

+29.6 

33,909 

31,271 

20.96 

7,707 

+25.5 

1*2,966 

1*1,520 

19.09 

9,765 

+  17.5 

31,1*96 

29,620 

20.93 

7,158 

-21.6 

63,022 

58,808 

19.35 

ll~»  323 

+23.9 

26,81*9 

26,200 

19.38 

6,557 

+56.6 

36,920 

5l*,765 

20.58 

8,391 

+28.0 

9t*,05l* 

89,516 

20.57 

21,376 

+6. 1 

68,396 

61,779 

21.39 

15,51*5 

+.6 

lie, 781 

106,263 

31.50 

25, 178 

127,088 

116,1*1*1 

28.65 

28,881* 

+27.1* 

187,367 

162,700 

25.65 

1*2,583 

+21.9 

61*,  568 

56,1*67 

25.1*9 

ll+,675 

+6.2 

80,51*7 

76,803 

23.1*5 

18,306 

+el*.3 

62,123 

56,761 

28.91 

ll*.  1  IS 

+1*1.1* 

20,625 

18,1*80 

23.70 

i*,688 

+56.7 

35,619 

33, 1  ll* 

26.00 

8,095 

+36.6 

77,332 

67,073 

21.26 

17,575 

+1**9 

19,1*01 

18,378 

21+.73 

1*,1*09 

+98.5 

12,227 

10,971 

26.71 

2,779 

+255.1* 

5,712 

5,235 

2l*.l*l 

1,298 

+  160. 1 

26,611 

21*,  257 

19.55 

6,01*8 

+36.8 

33,706 

30, 120 

22.09 

7,660 

+29.3 

52,391 

29,1*85 

2l*.l*3 

7,562 

+1*7.7 

56,378 

5U.693 

20.52 

12,813 

-6ei| 

11,1*1*1* 

10,703 

21+.9I+ 

2,601 

+79.8 

17,506 

17,506 

23.73 

3,979 

+176.3 

10, 199 

9,652 

2l+.2l* 

2,318 

+39.1 

ll*,  168 

15,067 

26.70 

3,220 

+69.7 

5,086 

1*,699 

28.21 

1,156 

+  lUi.9 

12,1*68 

11,61*1 

25.90 

2,831* 

+20.1* 

31*3,1*67 

3ll*.  958 

27.85 

78,061 

+52.3 

ll*,67 1 

11,329 

23.39 

3,331* 

+25.5 

13.91(6 

13,191 

31.71 

3,170 

+75.5 

17, 191 

16,561* 

31+-08 

3,907 

+86.5 

18, 129 

17,381 

27.  IS 

1*,  120 

♦isi.o 

79,61*8 

75.293 

21.91* 

18,  102 

+61*.  1 

159,625 

_ 

11*8,926 

29.82 

36,278 

+72.3 

Benefits  paid 


Amount  Z/ 


Percentege 
change  from 

Nov.  1955 


Final 

payments 

y 


Tote  I . 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts . . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island.... . 

Vermont .............. 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Penney Ivenle . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

F I  wide . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas. ............. 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota........ 

South  Dakota........ 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  lehoma. . . . 

Texas . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montane. ... ........ 

New  Mexico......... 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca  llfornla . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska............. 

Idaho . 

Oregon. . 

Washington. ........ 


♦95. 153,261* 


+27.1* 


1,306,51*1* 
635,236 
3.099, 167 
1*03,261* 
693.393 
133.386 


7,259,000 
11*,  81*7,01*2 
23. 195 
60 


I  li*,l*90 
385,1*76 
1,01*9,583 
1,1*80,507 
12,1*71,639 

583,029 

688,705 


811,873 
61*1*,  505 
1, 190,1*23 
535,973 
71*6,355 
1,901*.  III 


1,1*05,966 

3,1*20,773 

3,526,123 


l*,50l*,570 

1,558,882 

1,858,1*12 

1,760,1*21 


1*66,771 

901,926 

1,533,251* 

1*67,091* 

317,239 

128,079 


503,909 
709,870 
759,596 
1, 11*0,907 


279,01*6 
1*16,900 
21*3, 132 
367,960 
11*1,1*37 


316,026 

9,20l*,895 

305,925 

1*35,282 


580,585 

502,1*97 

1,708,523 

i*,68l,286 


-12.3 

+23.9 

+17.6 

+6.8 

+7.8 

+20.1* 


+  19.0 
+  17.9 
-10.2 
-60.0 


+  16.1* 
+  18.1 
+35.9 
+27.5 
+22.6 
+26.5 
+26.0 


+  17.8 
-19.5 
+22.3 
+5l*-2 
+28.6 
+8.2 


+5.9 

-.8 

+3l*-7 


+2l*.  I 
+5-1* 
+90.3 
+1*3-9 


+61*.  I 
+38  J* 

+6.3 
+  105.6 
+270.6 
+  189. 1 


+37.3 

+27.1 

+1*7.6 

-1.5 


+82.2 
♦  181.6 
+1*1.1 
+77-7 
+  168.2 


+21.6 

+5l*.9 

+27.5 

+76.7 


+95.1* 

+215.2 

+90.6 

+72.8 


72,1*1*3 


890 

825 

,137 

21*8 

889 

112 


l*,3l*9 

5,557 

38 

0 


139 

381* 

1,072 

1,736 

9,01*1* 

1,256 

799 


1,635 

1,1*96 

2,313 

l,0i*6 

881 

2,662 


1,1*18 

2,31*5 

1,680 


l*,l*Ql* 
2,596 
1,568 
y  2,262 


623 

865 

1,677 

1*81 

1*12 

170 


71*3 

1,137 

1,015 

1,705 


231* 

370 

255 

229 

139 


239 

3,1*87 

262 

160 


15 

100 

1*61* 

821* 


I 


y 


Total,  part-tota I,  and  partial. 

Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 

A  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  week  of  compensable  unemployment  in  a  benefit  year,  and  indicates  the  exhaustion  of  benefit 
rights  by  a  claimant  for  that  benefit  year.  Because  of  the  time  lapse  between  the  actual  week  in  which  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  date 
on  which  final  payment  is  made,  the  monthly  total  Includes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received 
their  final  payment  in  the  reported  month,  and  excludes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not  receive 
their  fine  I  payment  until  the  succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  entitled  to  additional  benefits  when  the  following 
benefit  year  begins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the  number  who  are  still  unemployed  as  some  will  have  obtained  employ¬ 
ment,  while  others  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force. 

Represents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  Is  not  strictly  comparable. 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees^ 


by  State,  December  1 955 


Region 

Initial 

Weeks  of 

Average  weekly 

Weeks 

Amount  of 

and 

claims  zj 

unemployment 

number  of 

ucmpenoa  ted 
far  all 
unemployment 

baiefits 

State 

claimed 

beneficiaries 

paid  2/ 

Total. . . 

12,890 

98,918 

20,364 

89,603 

$2,361,097 

Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

32 

296 

72 

316 

9,373 

Maine . 

54 

375 

58 

255 

4',4&3 

60,985 

Massachusetts . 

385 

2,677 

545 

2,398 

New  Hampshire . 

83 

454 

141 

621 

16,171 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . . 

58 

6 

222 

56 

58 

12 

256 

52 

5^820 

1,262 

Region  II; 

New  Jersey . . 

292 

3,017 

560 

2,463 

75,465 

New  York . . . 

1,490 

6,295 

1,212 

5,332 

156,409 

Puerto  Rico . 

76 

959 

226 

996 

23,195 

Virgin  islands . 

0 

2 

1 

2 

60 

Region  III: 

Delaware . . 

11 

84 

11 

47 

1,22? 

District  of  Columbia.. 

318 

3,943 

890 

3,915 

110^397 

Maryland . . 

129 

1,152 

404 

1,777 

51,973 

North  Carolina. . 

189 

1,609 

317 

1,39-7 

26,429 

Pennsylvania . 

586 

5,483 

1,255 

5,520 

165,265 

Virginia . . 

245 

1,363 

264 

1,161 

24,149 

West  Virginia . 

49 

386 

57 

250 

4,675 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. . . 

361 

2,756 

502 

2,207 

48,942 

Florida.... . 

169 

907 

134 

588 

13,484 

Georgia . . . . 

232 

3,116 

719 

3,165 

72,092 

Mississippi . 

188 

1,184 

175 

771 

15,969 

Soil  h  Carolina . . 

78 

764 

131 

575 

11,698 

Tennessee . ............ 

814 

6,756 

1,236 

5,440 

136,887 

Region  V: 

Kent  ucky . . 

183 

2,811 

605 

2,664 

56,810 

Michigan . 

174 

1,490 

300 

1,321 

39,029 

Ohio . 

291 

1,559 

307 

1,351 

39,340 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . .  . 

268 

3,218 

896 

3,943 

97,475 

Indiana . . 

152 

1,761 

420 

1,847 

51,369 

Minnesota . . 

122 

1,034 

239 

1,050 

22,459 

Wisconsin . 

144 

1,764 

427 

1,878 

55,136 

Region  VII: 

Iowa.  . . . . 

55 

348 

35 

152 

3,409 

Kansas... . . 

129 

1,810 

4H 

1,807 

47,785 

Missouri . 

200 

1,430 

262 

1,152 

24,555 

Nebraska . . 

219 

1,335 

311 

1,367 

35,609 

North  Dakota . . 

73 

350 

71 

333 

7,474 

South  Dakota . . 

82 

402 

65 

285 

6,717 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas. . . 

194 

970 

173 

760 

15,782 

Louisiana . 

112 

60? 

65 

287 

6,775 

Oklahoma . . 

264 

2,708 

599 

2,635 

68,056 

Texas.  .  . . * 

339 

2,963 

525 

2,331 

49,455 

Region  IX: 

Colorado ;... .......... 

170 

1,106 

290 

1,278 

32,255 

Montana. . . . 

169 

739 

173 

761 

18,438 

New  Mexioo . . . 

187 

904 

163 

719 

18,584 

Utah . 

236 

1,571 

379 

1,669 

47,556 

Wyoming . 

56 

185 

60 

263 

7,714 

Region  X: 

22,406 

Arizona . . . 

154 

964 

187 

824 

Calif  cm  ia . . 

1,299 

9,652 

1,688 

7,429 

211,605 

Hawaii . . 

81 

920 

222 

979 

25,462 

Nevada . . . 

74 

395 

122 

535 

16,249 

Region  XI: 

50,285 

Alaska . 

225 

1,964 

425 

1,870 

Idaho . . 

191 

920 

190 

834 

37,357 

Oregon . 

301 

1,599 

278 

1,223 

23,693 

Washington . . 

901 

7,583 

1,498 

6,592 

185,868 

l/  The  UGFE  program,  established  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  became  effective 

January  1,  1955.  Incluctes  data  on  Federal  employees  filing  jointly  under  UCFE,  State,  aid/or  veterans'  program. 
7j  Excludes  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  mare  nearly  instances  of  new  unemployment  • 

2/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data.  December  31,  1955  and  1954 

(Amount  in  thousands) 


Benefits  paid 

3  months  ending 

Collections 

3  months  ending 

Benefits  paid 

12  months  ending 

Collections  and  interest 
12  months  ending 

Funds  aval 

Lable 

For  12  .ont 
D.c.  31,  1955 

hs  ending 
percent  of 

and 

State 

)ec.  31, 
1955 

- 1 — 

Dec.  31, 
1954 

Dec.  31, 
1955 

Dec.  31, 
1954 

D.c.  31, 
1955 

Dec.  31, 
1954 

Dec.  31, 
1955 

D«o.  31, 
1954 

Dec.  31> 

1955 

Dec.  31, 
1954 

Benefits  to 
taxable 
wages  1/ 

Reserves  to 
taxable 
wages  1/ 

Total  2/ . 

1229,464 

,414,506 

♦284,688 

♦257,944 

*1,350,268 

♦2,026,866 

♦1,393,758 

♦1,334,756 

2/  ♦8,263,849 

*8,219,084 

1.4 

8.3 

Region  Is 

Connecticut . . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

New.  Hampshire . 

4,217 

1,548 

8,004 

1,067 

1,926 

8,228 

1,994 

16,938 

1,841 

3,317 

5,374 

1,973 

16,395 

2,044 

3,835 

5,306 

1,875 

17,281 

1,490 

3,675 

25,621 

8,146 

51,451 

5,235 

12,340 

35,263 

9,837 

74,906 

8,597 

22,881 

29,059 

8,155 

75,849 

7,011 

16,687 

29,107 

8,067 

83,394 

6,167 

16,216 

232,797 

42,902 

282,918 

21,831 

26,202 

229,372 

42,896 

258,520 

20,066 

21,856 

1.3 

1.8 

1.4 

1.5 

2.1 

11.7 

9.4 

7.5 

6.1 

4.4 

Vermont.  . . . 

358 

872 

504 

455 

3,098 

3,322 

2,215 

2,225 

15,479 

16,364 

1.9 

Region  II s 

New  Jersey..... . . 

New  York . 

18,183 

25,668 

17,474 

16,107 

94,793 

117,252 

84,680 

84,547 

463,831 

473,944 

2.3 

11.2 

36^209 

56,608 

45,458 

45,721 

222,200 

287,453 

228,579 

243,550 

1,273,160 

1,267,384 

1.7 

9.9 

Region  III: 

288 

718 

626 

350 

2,116 

3,531 

2,359 

1,846 

16,491 

16,248 

.7 

5.2 

718 

909 

709 

574 

4,504 

4,493 

4,145 

3,835 

55, 211 

55,570 

.8 

9*7 

Maryland . . •••••• 

2,394 

6,432 

4,002 

2,362 

18,155 

32,846 

15,821 

12,905 

110,304 

11/  >667 

1.1 

3  ',723 

5,999 

5,187 

6,386 

24,349 

37,574 

25,815 

27,997 

173,306 

171,840 

1.4 

9.9 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

32,194 

1,391 

56,249 

2,836 

31,214 

1,922 

21,354 

1,459 

180,302 

9,824 

260,776 

16,697 

133,596 

9,382 

99,111 

8,310 

347,073 

87,232 

394,051 

87,715 

2.2 

.7 

4*3 

6.2 

1,811 

6,944 

2,281 

1,499 

15,313 

34,801 

10,370 

8,566 

58,624 

63,556 

1.7 

6.5 

Region  IV: 

1,983 

3,966 

3,584 

2,832 

11,306 

18,902 

15,220 

13,983 

76,448 

72,534 

1.1 

7.1 

2,595 

2,713 

1,659 

1,815 

11,061 

11,883 

10,431 

11 >200 

83,783 

d4>462 

.8 

5»9 

Georgia.  . . . 

2,872 

4,682 

4,447 

4,177 

15,837 

23,373 

20,949 

20,509 

140,013 

134,936 

1.1 

9.6 

1,213 

1,896 

1,394 

1,283 

7,550 

11,034 

6,179 

6,080 

36,860 

38,232 

1.7 

8.1 

1,867 

3,045 

2,546 

2,590 

9,401 

15,564 

11,692 

12,498 

71,127 

68,835 

1.1 

8.4 

Tennessee. . . . 

4,980 

7,440 

5,648 

4,727 

28,982 

37,517 

23,354 

22,848 

94,225 

99,876 

2.1 

6.7 

Region  V: 

3,806 

7,941 

5,766 

4,762 

27,808 

39,929 

22,482 

20,759 

122,640 

127,966 

2.6 

11.4 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

11  ',987 

34,776 

10,988 

14,201 

67,045 

147,842 

62,552 

78,744 

366,917 

371,410 

1.2 

6.6 

8,197 

26,193 

11,411 

10,145 

60,454 

126,403 

61,757 

58,248 

619,274 

618,149 

.9 

8.8 

Region  VI: 

11,787 

26,047 

12,917 

10,044 

78, 115 

133,369 

63,061 

58,451 

443,603 

458,666 

1.1 

6.2 

4,514 

9,749 

7,837 

5,613 

24,693 

60,643 

32,498 

26,955 

208,258 

200,453 

.9 

7.2 

2,887 

5,062 

3,118 

2,683 

21,776 

26,696 

17,415 

14,532 

118,225 

122,609 

1*4 

7.4 

Wisconsin . 

4^208 

8,382 

5,719 

4,630 

22,180 

40,024 

27,623 

24,374 

245,123 

239,699 

1.0 

11.3 

Region  VII: 

957 

1,374 

1,137 

1,039 

6,100 

9,104 

6,808 

6,689 

108,928 

108,219 

.6 

10.9 

1,970 

2,324 

2,321 

2,184 

10,603 

12,318 

11,482 

10,713 

79,183 

78,308 

1.2 

8.9 

4,070 

8,518 

5,208 

3,664 

23,478 

36,666 

23,715 

20,467 

208,297 

208,060 

1.0 

9.0 

775 

743 

871 

74 2 

4,431 

4,997 

4,183 

3,735 

39,800 

40,061 

.9 

419 

407 

538 

625 

3,203 

2,616 

2,171 

2,420 

10,076 

11,109 

2.3 

7.3 

South  Dakota . •••• 

188 

190 

300 

239 

1,288 

1,290 

1,202 

1,164 

13,186 

13,271 

.9 

9*3 

Region  VIII: 

1,101 

1,608 

1,582 

1,486 

6,494 

9,201 

7,288 

7,326 

44,934 

44,172 

1.2 

8.6 

1,920 

3,785 

3,615 

3,225 

15,111 

19,208 

17,308 

17,259 

127,441 

125,278 

1.2 

10.0 

1,605 

2,662 

1,806 

1,655 

9,299 

12,408 

8,585 

8,572 

51,550 

52,265 

1.1 

Texas . 

3,072 

4,072 

888 

3,253 

17,140 

23,722 

20,559 

21,716 

283,687 

280,455 

•4 

7.4 

Region  IX: 

471 

712 

724 

666 

3,081 

5  >418 

4,207 

4,220 

70,742 

69,631 

.5 

10.5 

609 

535 

1,005 

975 

3,461 

3,228 

4,775 

4,550 

44,678 

43,373 

1.2 

14.9 

503 

807 

954 

774 

3,383 

4,838 

4,604 

4,199 

35,407 

34  >  186 

1.0 

11.0 

Utah . 

585 

873 

1,182 

1,018 

4,047 

6,111 

5,346 

4,827 

36,359 

35,083 

1.0 

9.4 

Wyoming. •••••••••••••• • 

209 

336 

450 

379 

2,191 

2,637 

1,804 

1,810 

15,791 

16,183 

1.4 

10.2 

Region  X: 

740 

788 

1,357 

1,162 

3,478 

4,395 

6,918 

6,370 

49,567 

46,173 

.8 

H.4 

18,557 

29,629 

34,889 

29,413 

102,597 

142,783 

163,950 

142,980 

880,078 

818,725 

1.1 

9.3 

Hawaii . 

675 

860 

54 8 

536 

2,765 

3,961 

2,844 

2,741 

22,145 

22,066 

1.1 

9.2 

Nevada . ••••• 

802 

729 

1,166 

957 

3,039 

3,430 

4,635 

3,855 

19,019 

17,439 

1*4 

8.7 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

902 

1,739 

1,444 

1,109 

6,818 

7,759 

3,844 

3,441 

2/  3,824 

3,797 

5.7 

3.2 

687 

740 

1,303 

1,240 

4,352 

5,171 

5,486 

5,178 

36,717 

35,598 

1.7 

14*0 

3,040 

4,773 

3,323 

2,995 

16,843 

24,049 

13,426 

12,497 

56,697 

60,114 

1.7 

5«9 

Washington . 

8,681 

8,857 

2,045 

3,216 

33,407 

38,149 

39,685 

33,005 

191,887 

185,639 

2.0 

11.7 

i/  Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  June  30,  1955. 

7j  Sm  of  State  figures  may  not  equal  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

2/  Represents  funds  remaining  for  benefits  after  a  $3,000,000  advance  to  Alaska  from  Federal  account  In  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
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Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment  Under  State  Programs,  by  Stated  by  Month,  1954-1955 


Region 

and 

State 

1954 

1955 

Change  from 
Decenber  1954 
to 

December  1955 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decenber 

Number 

Percent 

Total . 

1,666,185 

1,962,255 

1,879,834 

1,656,997 

1,471,393 

1,262,830 

1,120,851 

1,091,879 

961,452 

858,465 

784,119 

863,434 

1,123,1a 

-543,044 

-32.6 

Region  Is 

Connecti  cut  . . . 

26,413 

30,814 

27,366 

24,156 

22,571 

18,570 

18,246 

23,554 

26,104 

19,710 

14,996 

12,559 

13,920 

-12,493 

-47.3 

Maine «... . . 

12,421 

14,023 

12,759 

11,195 

16,686 

13,339 

10,163 

8,951 

8,086 

7,647 

6,452 

7,858 

9*205 

-3,216 

-25.9 

Mass . ••••••••• 

64j471 

75,220 

70,082 

60,252 

55,987 

48,020 

42,296 

45,191 

35,117 

31,383 

29,059 

29,398 

38,847 

-25^624 

-39.7 

N.H . 

8,041 

8,187 

7,524 

7,566 

8,600 

7,455 

5,7a 

5,317 

4,574 

5,236 

4,971 

4,985 

5,504 

-2^537 

-31.5 

R.I . 

13,563 

17,197 

16*  84.6 

15,252 

15,463 

14,731 

13,562 

14,245 

10,349 

8,499 

7,661 

7,049 

9,371 

-4*192 

-30.9 

Vt. . 

4*012 

5,030 

5,806 

5,412 

3,451 

2,750 

2,386 

2,210 

1,917 

1,715 

1,450 

1,385 

1,935 

-2)077 

-51.8 

Region  XI s 

. 

78,702 

94,609 

91,736 

83,975 

76,544 

69,290 

60,228 

58,901 

51,880 

47,751 

48,166 

51,761 

66,207 

-12,495 

-15.9 

N.Y . 

230,245 

266,256 

251,772 

226,920 

221,028 

207,062 

194,521 

177,848 

134,037 

117,338 

117,381 

129,567 

174,734 

-55)511 

-24.1 

Region  III: 

Del . 

3,277 

4,297 

4,376 

3,790 

2,840 

2,007 

1,561 

1,460 

1,338 

1,085 

1,184 

1,110 

1,592 

-1,685 

-51.4 

D.C . 

5,037 

6*638 

7,508 

6,456 

4,943 

3,811 

3,366 

3,185 

3,148 

2,509 

2,397 

2,646 

3,478 

-1,559 

-31.0 

Lid . . . . 

23,140 

27,024 

25,086 

19,037 

20,6a 

20,424 

17,150 

14,858 

11,765 

8,795 

7,970 

8,242 

11,735 

-11,405 

-49.3 

36,235 

44, 410 

43,320 

40 j 848 

39,310 

36,375 

32,458 

30,351 

21,563 

19,346 

16,426 

18,4a 

24,909 

-11,326 

-31.2 

Pa . 

192,622 

226,075 

213,795 

196,511 

170,975 

151,760 

138,158 

Ul,209 

124,438 

108,352 

99,716 

104,734 

126,138 

-34.5 

Va. ........ ••••••••••• 

14,293 

18,034 

17,865 

15,503 

12,870 

14,781 

17,096 

13,968 

10,025 

7,304 

6,191 

6,953 

9,014 

-5,279 

-36.9 

W.Va . . 

28,921 

32,767 

29,768 

26,088 

22,022 

18,120 

15,487 

14,433 

11,548 

9,602 

8,315 

8,453 

10,265 

-18,656 

-64.5 

Region  IV: 

Ala . 

23,923 

26,638 

23,374 

20,386 

19,275 

16,965 

15,870 

16,471 

19,237 

11,969 

10,932 

11,815 

13,420 

-10,503 

-43.9 

Fla . 

14,891 

16,277 

14,499 

12,970 

12,083 

13,384 

15,610 

22,359 

23,922 

22,102 

17,714 

13,058 

12,490 

-2,401 

-16.1 

Ga . 

26,968 

31,938 

26,456 

23,057 

24,001 

22,289 

20,567 

20,961 

17,2a 

14,274 

13,780 

14,535 

17,067 

-9,901 

-36.7 

Miss . . . 

14,796 

18,651 

17,239 

14,879 

13,500 

11,951 

9,497 

9,610 

8,427 

6,629 

6,078 

6,9a 

9,508 

-5,288 

“35.7 

S.C . 

15,462 

16,789 

15,125 

13,102 

11,717 

11,578 

11,224 

11,442 

9,617 

9,180 

8,307 

8,473 

9,910 

-5,552 

-35.9 

Tenn . . . 

43,344 

49,822 

46,435 

42,253 

a,  691 

36,506 

32,933 

33,874 

27,530 

25,014 

23,277 

25,299 

28,761 

-14,583 

-33.6 

Region  V: 

Ky . 

36,282 

39,282 

41,200 

a,135 

45,035 

37,340 

30,005 

27,137 

23,915 

20,968 

18,545 

19,185 

21,178 

-15,104 

-a. 6 

Mich . . . 

72,081 

75,788 

68,988 

59,818 

43,737 

32,869 

33,822 

40,737 

67,693 

79,560 

43,446 

30,587 

40,531 

-31,550 

-43.8 

Ohio.. . . 

87,185 

96,191 

89,026 

72,697 

55,586 

42,902 

37,413 

36,137 

31,941 

27,980 

26,163 

30,663 

39,170 

-48,015 

-55.1 

Region  VI: 

Ill . 

101,607 

116,409 

110,241 

91,735 

102,713 

93,920 

84,957 

74,049 

60,370 

52,442 

45,054 

44,599 

54,904 

-46,703 

-46.0 

Ind . 

35,993 

41,805 

36,725 

28,696 

23,540 

19,904 

17,785 

19,488 

18,516 

17,931 

17,557 

15,914 

20,124 

-15,869 

-44.1 

Minn . 

29,618 

40,189 

43,398 

40,733 

33,755 

19,857 

14,105 

12,293 

11,259 

8,756 

7,905 

12,617 

22,092 

-7,526 

-25-4 

Wise . . . •  • 

32,885 

35,605 

33,024 

26,333 

18,055 

12,393 

11,801 

11*444 

11,6a 

13,685 

12,890 

13,128 

19,443 

-13,442 

-40.9 

Region  VII: 

Iowa.  . . . 

8,437 

12,529 

13,979 

11,276 

7,402 

5,252 

4,543 

4,436 

3,645 

3,069 

3,312 

4,090 

7,363 

-1,074 

-12.7 

Kans . . . 

10,522 

14,071 

16,376 

12,887 

9,568 

7,994 

7,475 

7,076 

6,777 

5,704 

5,618 

6,471 

8,958 

-1,564 

-14.9 

Mo . 

39,742 

44,977 

44*436 

38,207 

32,647 

30,118 

26,428 

22,841 

20,412 

20,874 

21,372 

22,850 

24,516 

-15,226 

-38.3 

Nebr . 

4,657 

7,960 

9,010 

7,495 

4,275 

2,228 

2,006 

1,935 

1,631 

1,552 

1,800 

3,024 

5,943 

+1,286 

+27.6 

N.D . 

3,655 

5,865 

6,680 

6,366 

3,951 

1,612 

905 

586 

397 

310 

402 

1,631 

3,532 

-123 

-3  4 

S.D . 

1,807 

3,138 

3,767 

3,258 

1,608 

638 

424 

353 

303 

318 

389 

873 

2,287 

+480 

+26.6 

Region  VIII: 

Ark . . 

15,375 

20,135 

20,026 

16,756 

14,072 

10,130 

8,493 

6,748 

7,769 

6,157 

6,330 

8,326 

11,041 

-4,334 

-28.2 

La . 

19,809 

25,402 

27,830 

23,987 

20,537 

17,020 

14,693 

14,084 

12,264 

9,362 

8,273 

8,535 

11,144 

-8,665 

-43.7 

Okla . . 

13,852 

17,784 

17,269 

14,280 

12,139 

10,114 

8,969 

8,832 

7,965 

6,965 

6,631 

7,557 

10,176 

-3,676 

-26.5 

Tex . 

28,485 

34,275 

35,877 

32,388 

29,022 

24,930 

21,733 

20,481 

18,046 

15,015 

14,805 

16,295 

20,032 

-8,453 

-29.7 

Region  IX: 

Colo . 

4,471 

6,312 

6,906 

5,667 

3,960 

2,659 

2,194 

1,934 

1,731 

1,359 

1,495 

2,259 

3,507 

-964 

-21.6 

Mont . . . 

3,811 

6,535 

8,061 

8,013 

6,419 

3,394 

1,879 

1,224 

906 

707 

993 

2,418 

5,128 

+1,317 

+34.6 

N.Mex . 

3,939 

5,382 

5,698 

4,936 

3,965 

2,778 

2,242 

2,443 

2,136 

1,686 

1,650 

2,062 

3,190 

-749 

-19.0 

Utah . 

4,852 

7,967 

8,366 

6,642 

4,304 

3,049 

2,612 

3,928 

3,016 

1,476 

1,548 

2,712 

4,185 

-667 

-13.7 

Wyo . 

1,824 

3,181 

3,933 

3,577 

2,472 

1,238 

867 

624 

456 

354 

385 

666 

1,560 

-264 

-14.5 

Region  X: 

Ariz . 

4,573 

6,100 

6,308 

5,310 

4,291 

3,564 

3,246 

4,918 

4,226 

3,106 

2,850 

3,359 

4,013 

-560 

-12.2 

Calif . 

137,029 

162,660 

158,920 

140,687 

111,431 

98,007 

80,125 

71,330 

58,420 

49,516 

52,330 

72,517 

102,474 

-34,555 

-25.2 

Nev . 

2,652 

3,459 

3,295 

2,866 

2,103 

1,478 

1,141 

982 

1,038 

1,040 

1,508 

2,326 

3,165 

+513 

+19.3 

Region  XI: 

Idaho . •••••••*•• 

6,680 

9,406 

9,886 

8,788 

5,892 

3,393 

1,9a 

1,515 

1,547 

1,189 

1,262 

3,543 

6,528 

-152 

-2.3 

Oreg . 

27,344 

32,806 

30,236 

27,173 

a,  100 

12,644 

7,982 

8,315 

7,066 

6,432 

8,567 

17,371 

24,182 

-3,162 

— li.6 

Wash . . 

46,240 

56,348 

51,6U 

45,669 

31,618 

20,238 

12,944 

13,609 

14,499 

15,513 

18,617 

32,595 

44,763 

-1,477 

-3.2 

\J  Weelcly  data  are  adjusted  for  split  weeks  in  the  month  on  the  basis  of  a  5-day  work -week . 
2 /  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


ADDITIONAL  STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  OPERATIONS  ARE  PUB¬ 
LISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  STATISTICAL  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY.  THE  SUPPLEMENT  IS  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST  FROM 
THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  OFFICE 
OF  PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND  ANALYSIS. 
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Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

Nonavricultural  wane  and  salary  employment 

Voaen  a b  a 

Turnover 

according  to 

(in  thousands) 

percent  of 

Menu- 

relative 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagrl- 

factoring 

State  and  Area 

adequac 
local  1 

»UPP 

O  O 

*i 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  l/ 

cultural 

wage  A  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 

workers 

Jan . 
1956 

Nov. 

1955 

1955 

Sept. 

1955 

BOV. 

1954 

1955 

sept. 

1955 

NOV. 

195^ 

Nov.  1955 --Mar.  1956 

Nov.  1955 

Oct.  1955 

Alabama 

C 

C 

198.8 

+0.4 

+6.1 

65.4 

+0.5 

+9.8 

Slight  Increase 

23.8 

0.6 

•Mobile . 

C 

C 

83.I 

+0.4 

+4.3 

17.4 

-1.1 

+3-3 

Moderate  Increase 

26.1 

3> 

Arizona 

C 

C 

110.9 

+3-5 

+6.7 

18.0 

+2.9 

+U.1 

Slight  Increase 

31.5 

1.7 

Arkansas 

♦Little  Rock-Worth  Little  Rock.. 

C 

C 

70.9 

+0.9 

+4.0 

12.5 

+3.8 

+6.9 

No  change 

33-3 

3.2 

California 

C 

C 

73-7 

-1.3 

+3.1 

14.6 

+2.6 

+2.6 

Substantial  decrease 

31. ** 

INA 

B 

B 

1,979.8 

+0.1 

+4.8 

711.3 

+2.4 

+8.0 

No  change 

33-0 

ha 

C 

C 

119.6 

-1.2 

+2.6 

11-3 

-13.8 

+10.0 

Substantial  increase 

31.9 

INA 

c 

c 

141.5 

+0.7 

+10.1 

27.5 

-2.8 

+9.1 

Slight  Increase 

30.3 

INA 

c 

C 

189.1 

+1.6 

+5.3 

51.6 

+5.0 

+6.7 

Moderate  Increase 

31.9 

INA 

c 

c 

902.6 

-0.9 

+2.9 

206.6 

-5.8 

+2.9 

Slight  decrease 

32.3 

INA 

c 

C 

106.9 

-10.2 

+11.5 

31.4 

-30.1 

+23.6 

Substantial  decrease 

32.1 

INA 

c 

c 

57.5 

-6.7 

+8.1 

12.8 

-25.6 

+18.5 

Substantial  decrease 

29.2 

INA 

Colorado 

B 

B 

249.9 

-0.2 

+5.3 

44.0 

-0.5 

+6.0 

Slight  decrease 

39-3 

INA 

Connecticut 

B 

B 

121.0 

-0.1 

+5.0 

70.3 

-0.7 

+8.3 

Slight  increase 

31.2 

1.8 

B 

B 

199. 4 

+1.9 

-0.2 

75.0 

+1.9 

-0.3 

Slight  increase 

36.6 

1.7 

B 

B 

44.0 

+2.6 

+8.4 

29.O 

+3.2 

+12.0 

No  change 

32.5 

2.1 

B 

B 

120.6 

+0.8 

+0.7 

46.2 

+0.9 

No  change 

35.9 

2.3 

B 

B 

74.3 

+0.5 

-1.1 

31.6 

-1.3 

Slight  increase 

3^.5 

1.7 

B 

C 

69.0 

+7.0 

+1.8 

43.6 

+1-5'7 

+0.9 

No  change 

33-9 

2.5 

Delaware 

B 

B 

107.9 

+1.6 

+11.6 

47.6 

/ 

+0.9 

+14.5 

No  change 

26.2 

1.3 

District  of  Columbia 

B 

B 

B 

B 

641.8 

121.7 

+0.2 

+0.7 

+2.7 

+3.1 

26.5 

19.5 

-0.8 

+1.1 

Slight  increase 

No  change 

37-3 

2.2 

♦Washington . 

Florida 

-0.5 

+2.1 

31.6 

M 

C 

C 

238.3 

+4.6 

+11.2 

29.7 

+10.4 

+15.8 

Substantial  increase 

31.1 

4.6 

c 

C 

138.6 

+4.7 

+4.6 

25.9 

+4.0 

+3-2 

Slight  decrease 

35.0 

1.8 

Georgia 

B 

B 

330.9 

+2.1 

+7.5 

91.3 

+1.1 

+13.1 

No  change 

32.0 

2.2 

C 

C 

64.2 

+0.2 

-6.0 

25.0 

+1.5 

+5.5 

Slight  increase 

35.9 

1.1 

C 

C 

46.5 

+1.3 

+6.0 

18.1 

-0.4 

-1.7 

No  change 

37.5 

2.3 

C 

c 

59-3 

+1.0 

+2.9 

13. ** 

-0.1 

+1.0 

No  change 

31.0 

2.6 

c 

c 

51.8 

+0.4 

+3.1 

15.1 

+0.7 

+6.3 

Slight  increase 

26.4 

1.3 

Hawaii 

c 

c 

111.8 

-1.9 

+2.5 

12.5 

-18.6 

+1.7 

Moderate  Increase 

30.9 

5.2 

Illinois 

B 

B 

32.0 

+1.2 

+5.2 

16.6 

+0.5 

+8.0 

Moderate  increase 

36.0 

3-3 

B 

B 

2,386.5 

+1.4 

+3-^ 

957.3 

+2.7 

+7.2 

No  change 

30.7 

2.2 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Mollne. . . 

C 

C 

93.2 

+8.4 

+4.4 

43.4 

+17.3 

+7.2 

No  change 

30.5 

1.6 

Joliet . 

B 

B 

50.3 

+2-3 

+6.7 

23.4 

+3.0 

+9.4 

Slight  increase 

31.4 

1.8 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Labor  Market  Indicators 


State  and  Area 

Classification 

according  to 
relative 
adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

Women  as  a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Manu¬ 
facturing 
quits 
per  100 
workers 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  froa- - 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  froa — 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

cultural 
vmge  &  salary 
employment 

JRQ, 

1956 

riov  • 

1955 

1955 

sept. 

1955 

Nov. 

1954 

1955 

Sept 

1955 

NOV. 

195^ 

Nov.  1955^ -Mar .  1956 

Nov.  1955 

Oct.  1955 

Illinois  (cont'd) 

Peoria . 

B 

B 

93.1 

+0.8 

+5.5 

46.6 

+1.6 

+11.7 

No  change 

26.5 

1.1 

Rockford . 

B 

B 

69.3 

+1.1 

+7.4 

42.0 

+1.9 

+11.3 

No  change 

29.6 

3-3 

Indiana 

•Evansville . 

D 

C 

68.0 

+13.7 

+3.7 

32.3 

+33-6 

+5.7 

Substantial  decrease 

29.9 

2.1 

•Fort  Wayne . 

B 

B 

80.5 

+6.9 

+4.5 

37.8 

+16.2 

+10.6 

Moderate  increase 

28.4 

2.0 

•Indianapolis . 

B 

B 

285.7 

+1.5 

+6.3 

115.7 

+3.0 

+10.6 

No  change 

31.6 

1.6 

•South  Bend . 

C 

D 

35. 7 

+0.9 

+2.3 

44.4 

+1.2 

+1.8 

No  change 

27.7 

1.3 

Terre  Haute . 

E 

E 

33-7 

-0.2 

+1.1 

10.2 

-0.8 

+2.5 

Slight  decrease 

28.3 

1-3 

I  ova 

Cedar  Rapids . 

B 

B 

45.8 

+2.1 

+6.8 

20.6 

+3-2 

+13.2 

Moderate  increase 

32.5 

1.7 

*Des  Moines . 

B 

B 

97.5 

+0.8 

+5.1 

23.8 

+6.0 

+16.4 

Slight  increase 

36.2 

1.7 

Kansas 

•Wichita . 

C 

C 

120.0 

+0.8 

•4.5 

49.8 

+2.7 

-10.8 

No  change 

31.6 

1.6 

Kentucky 

•Louisville . 

C 

C 

248.4 

+2.1 

+5.1 

101.2 

+4.9 

+12.4 

Slight  decrease 

33-7 

INA 

Louisiana 

•Baton  Rouge . 

c 

c 

59.1 

(3/) 

+2.6 

19.1 

-0.8 

+4.0 

No  change 

26.9 

0.6 

•New  Orleans . 

c 

c 

272.0 

+0.5 

+1.2 

50.9 

-0.9 

-2.1 

No  change 

27.4 

2.0 

Shreveport . 

c 

c 

65.9 

-0.3 

+3.8 

9-3 

+1.9 

+12.8 

No  change 

26.3 

0.9 

Maine 

•Portland . 

c 

c 

52.7 

-0.7 

+0.3 

13.8 

+0.1 

+2.4 

Moderate  decrease 

29.6 

INA 

Maryland 

Baltimore . 

C 

c 

582.0 

+1.7 

+5.1 

200.8 

+1.4 

+7.0 

No  change 

32.3 

1.6 

Massachusetts 

Boston . 

c 

c 

947.3 

+0.7 

+1.1 

303.0 

-0.3 

+1.1 

No  change 

35.8 

1.7 

Brockton . 

c 

c 

45.2 

-1.3 

+2.2 

20.9 

-1.2 

+0.3 

No  change 

40.9 

1.5 

Fall  River . 

c 

c 

48.4 

+0.7 

+2.6 

28.3 

+1.0 

+3.8 

Slight  increase 

47.3 

3.5 

Lawrence . 

F 

F 

39.7 

+2.1 

+11.7 

22.0 

+2.7 

+20.4 

Slight  increase 

36.2 

2.1 

Lovell . 

D 

D 

2.2 

+1.2 

+5.0 

22.5 

+1.8 

+9.8 

No  change 

41.5 

2.0 

New  Bedford . 

C 

c 

55.0 

-0.5 

+5.3 

30.7 

+0.3 

+9.4 

Slight  increase 

43.1 

3-0 

Springf ield-Holyoke . 

C 

c 

157.7 

-0.7 

+0.9 

76.1 

-1.5 

+1.5 

Moderate  increase 

32.9 

2.1 

Worcester . 

c 

c 

108.7 

+0.8 

+4.3 

53-0 

+1.5 

+8.2 

No  change 

33-6 

2.1 

Michigan 

Battle  Creek . 

c 

c 

43.3 

-0.2 

+5.4 

22.4 

-0.9 

+7.7 

Slight  increase 

28.2 

1.6 

Detroit . 

c 

c 

1,364.0 

+6.0 

+7-5 

694.0 

+9-3 

+8.8 

No  change 

27.4 

1.6 

Flint . 

B 

B 

135.4 

+4.4 

+9-5 

91.7 

+6.1 

+13.6 

Slight  increase 

20.5 

1.5 

Grand  Rapids . 

B 

B 

109.6 

+0.6 

+1.7 

54.3 

0.0 

+0.9 

No  change 

32.8 

2.0 

Kalamazoo . 

B 

B 

48.7 

+3.2 

+4.7 

25.6 

+1.6 

+6.2 

Slight  increase 

28.5 

1.7 

Lansing . 

B 

B 

77.6 

+2.4 

+8.4 

33-1 

+2.2 

+12.6 

No  change 

26.4 

1.5 

Muskegon . 

C 

c 

44.9 

+0.7 

+8.5 

28.5 

+0.7 

+10.9 

Slight  increase 

23.2 

1.2 

Saginav . 

B 

B 

54.1 

+1.7 

+5.3 

28.7 

+3-2 

+8.3 

Slight  decrease 

22.2 

1.3 

Minnesota 

•Duluth-Superior . 

D 

D 

55.3 

+0.6 

+7.2 

U.7 

+0.5 

+10.6 

Moderate  decrease 

31.5 

0.9 

•Minneapolis-St.  Paul . 

B 

B 

493.6 

+0.3 

+1.7 

140.2 

+0.7 

+2.6 

Slight  decrease 

35.7 

1-5 

Mississippi 

•Jackson . 

C 

c 

49.6 

+1.1 

+6.4 

10.1 

+1.0 

+11.5 

Slight  increase 

36.4 

2.3 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

Women  as  a 

Turnover 

according  to 

(in  thousands) 

percent  of 

Menu- 

relative 

Total 

Manufac 

Luring 

nonagri- 

facturlng 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

cultural 
wage  A  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 

workers 

Jan. 

1956 

Nov> 

1955 

1955 

Sept. 

1955 

Nov. 

1954 

1955 

Sept. 

1955 

Nov. 

1954 

Nov.  1955 --Mar.  1956 

Nov.  1955 

Oct.  1955 

Missouri 

c 

c 

347.4 

-0.5 

-3-3 

96.9 

-1.9 

-11.0 

No  change 

29.9 

1.4 

c 

c 

718.8 

-0.1 

+3.0 

274.3 

-0.9 

+5.4 

No  change 

31.0 

1.4 

Nebraska 

B 

B 

149.3 

+0.3 

+1.7 

33-2 

+1.4 

+5.9 

No  change 

34.3 

2.8 

New  Hampshire 

C 

c 

41.6 

+0.7 

+3.0 

20.0 

+1.0 

+4.3 

No  change 

44.2 

2.4 

New  Jersey 

E 

D 

41.7 

-15.8 

+0.8 

6.9 

-5.5 

+9.5 

Slight  Increase 

38.5 

3-2 

c 

C 

748.9 

+0.1 

+1.0 

333-9 

-0.7 

+2.1 

No  change 

31.5 

1.6 

c 

C 

371.4 

+1.0 

+3-9 

195.4 

+1.3 

+5.0 

Moderate  Increase 

30.8 

1.9 

c 

C 

107.4 

-1.4 

+1.9 

63.9 

-2.0 

+1.6 

No  change 

29.5 

.  1.4 

c 

C 

126.8 

+1.0 

+4.4 

53-7 

+0.8 

+6.1 

No  change 

32.0 

1.7 

New  Mexico 

c 

C 

59.0 

+0.4 

+8.1 

9.8 

0.0 

+7.7 

Moderate  Increase 

25.6 

INA 

New  York 

c 

C 

206.7 

+0.7 

+0.1 

8o.4 

+1.3 

-1.2 

Slight  Increase 

30.4 

1.0 

c 

C 

75.7 

-0.1 

-0.1 

40.7 

+0.5 

+0.2 

No  change 

34.9 

1.1 

♦Buffalo . 

c 

C 

444.4 

-0.1 

+2.8 

205.8 

-0.2 

+4.4 

No  change 

26.1 

1.6 

c 

c 

4/575.2 

+0.6 

+0.3 

1,146.1 

-0.2 

-2.5 

INA 

INA 

INA 

B 

B 

218.6 

+0.4 

+1.9 

114.0 

+0.3 

+2.4 

No  change 

35.2 

1.9 

B 

B 

144.0 

+0.3 

+3-9 

59.2 

+0.4 

+5.6 

Slight  Increase 

31.3 

1.6 

C 

c 

95.5 

+0.8 

+2.3 

42.4 

+2.0 

+3.0 

Slight  Increase 

36.6 

1.4 

North  Carolina 

1) 

D 

37.1 

87.2 

-0.1 

+1.8 

12.4 

+1.6 

+5.6 

Slight  Increase 

34.1 

1.6 

♦♦Charlotte . 

c 

c 

+0.9 

+4.3 

24.2 

♦2.0 

+6.2 

Slight  Increase 

40.1 

2.8 

D 

D 

39.3 

+0.1 

+4.3 

13.9 

-2.4 

+3.4 

Substantial  decrease 

41.1 

1.6 

C 

C 

83.2 

+1.4 

+2.4 

40.7 

+1.4 

+3.9 

No  change 

36.1 

2.7 

c 

C 

66. 7 

+1.4 

+4.2 

36.3 

+1.2 

+5.6 

Substantial  decrease 

40.5 

1.2 

Ohio 

B 

B 

172.0 

+0.6 

+2.1 

93-3 

+0.4 

+2.4 

No  change 

29.0 

1.1 

B 

B 

126.2 

+1.1 

+10.4 

68.5 

+1.3 

+14.0 

No  change 

26.8 

1.2 

C 

C 

388.9 

+0.4 

+3-3 

171.6 

+0.6 

+6.1 

No  change 

29.6 

1.5 

B 

B 

664.4 

+1.3 

+3.4 

321.5 

+1.1 

+6.4 

No  change 

30.6 

1.9 

B 

B 

240.3 

-1.1 

+1.7 

73-6 

-4.3 

+3.1 

No  change 

35.4 

1.8 

B 

B 

213.3 

+1.0 

+5.7 

98.7 

+2.2 

+5.9 

No  change 

28.6 

0.8 

B 

B 

57.4 

+0.7 

+2.9 

33-2 

+1.4 

+3.1 

No  change 

25.3 

1.2 

B 

B 

57.1 

+1.1 

+9.8 

35.0 

+2.6 

+14.0 

Moderate  Increase 

22.7 

1.5 

C 

C 

164.8 

+1.4 

+9.0 

73-6 

+1.4 

+12.2 

Slight  Increase 

28.8 

1.4 

B 

B 

187.5 

-3.6 

+4.4 

104.9 

-7.0 

+6.9 

No  change 

30.1 

1.0 

Oklahoma 

B 

B 

141.7 

-0.3 

+1.7 

16.5 

+1.7 

+5-3 

Slight  decrease 

29.8 

2.1 

B 

B 

126.8 

+1.0 

+7.8 

34.8 

+1.7 

+19.6 

Slight  decrease 

27.9 

1.8 

Oregon 

C 

C 

246.1 

-3.0 

+3.2 

61.7 

-5.7 

+5.1 

Moderate  decrease 

30.4 

2.6 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table 
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Labor  Market  Indicators 


Class!: 

'ication 

Nonagrl  cultural  vage  and  salary  employment 

Women  as  a 

Turnover 

Vin  Thousands; 

percent  of 

Manu- 

State  and  Area 

relative 

Total 

Manuf actur lng 

nonagri- 

facturlng 
quits 
per  100 
workers 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  l/ 

cultural 

wage  &  salary 
employment 

Jan. 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

1955 

Sept. 

1955 

Nov. 

1954 

1955 

Sept. 

1955 

Nov. 

1954 

Nov.  1955 --Mar.  1956 

Nov.  1955 

Oct.  1955 

Pennsylvania 

♦♦Allentown -Bethlehem . 

B 

B 

179-5 

+1.0 

+5.6 

101.3 

+1.4 

No  change 

30.9 

1.6 

Altoona . 

D 

D 

**5.5 

+0.4 

19.8 

-1.7 

+35.6 

Slight  increase 

25.5 

0.7 

♦•Erie . 

D 

D 

78.9 

j.1  Q 

+7.8 

No  change 

29.6 

+*>•  + 

4io 

1.2 

♦♦Harrisburg . 

c 

B 

130.3 

5 

ok  £ 

+1.8 

No  change 

34.7 

1-3 

Johnstown . 

E 

E 

77.3 

+0.1 

Slight  increase 

22.9 

1.1 

♦♦Lancaster . 

B 

B 

86.6 

_i_n  o 

+4.7 

-0.3 

+7.9 

Slight  Increase 

36.1 

3.0 

♦♦Philadelphia . 

c 

c 

1>39.4 

+0.5 

+1.8 

578.8 

-0.8 

-0.9 

No  change 

31.5 

1.2 

♦♦Pittsburgh . 

c 

c 

784.7 

-0.8 

326.1 

+5.0 

No  change 

24.3 

0.9 

-I'D 

♦♦Reading . 

c 

c 

97.8 

4-1  7 

+4.7 

Slight  increase 

34.5 

2-3 

+?.o 

♦♦Scranton . 

F 

F 

80.5 

4.1  *3 

+1.8 

+2.5 

Moderate  increase 

37.3 

+u.p 

1.4 

♦♦Wilkes-Barre — Hazleton . 

F 

F 

111.4 

+1.4 

+1.0 

■ao  7 

+5.2 

Slight  increase 

43.9 

2.1 

♦♦York . 

c 

c 

81.0 

-0  1 

45.9 

,0  a 

No  change 

33.5 

1.7 

+J  O 

-u.  ( 

Puerto  Rico 

Mayaguez . 

F 

F 

17.0 

_5  0 

-11.0 

-1  ^  i, 

INA 

52.9 

3.8 

Ponce . 

F 

F 

26.4 

4.5  9 

+22  2 

+24.1 

+25.6 

34.5 

1.8 

y.o 

INA 

San  Juan . 

D 

D 

125.3 

+2.5 

-0.6 

+4.8 

+7.3 

27.3 

2.3 

Rhode  Island 

♦♦Providence . 

D 

D 

296.2 

+0.9 

+1.4 

144.8 

Slight  decrease 

39.2 

2.8 

South  Carolina 

♦Charleston . . 

c 

c 

51.4 

+1.4 

+4.5 

-0.8 

No  change 

31.4 

1.3 

♦Greenville . 

c 

c 

61.8 

+0.5 

+4.7 

0 

+4.0 

No  change 

42.0 

+J-0 

2.0 

Tennessee 

♦Chattanooga . 

c 

c 

95.3 

+0.5 

+2.4 

45.9 

+6.9 

No  change 

36.3 

2.0 

♦Knoxville . 

c 

c 

117.5 

0.0 

-4.5 

45.8 

No  change 

+?•  f 

20.0 

1.2 

♦Memphis . 

c 

c 

184.8 

+1.5 

+6.8 

46.9 

No  change 

29.8 

1.0 

+?  •  ( 

♦Nashville . 

c 

c 

132.3 

+0.4 

+3.6 

38.8 

+4.2 

No  change 

34.8 

1.7 

Texas 

Austin . 

c 

c 

55.5 

+1.6 

+7.4 

4.5 

No  change 

38.6 

1.4 

+<2«  J 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur . . 

c 

c 

71-3 

+0.1 

+4.6 

27.5 

-1.4 

+6.5 

No  change 

22.9 

X.+ 

Corpus  Christi . . 

c 

c 

55.1 

+1.1 

+4.1 

8.1 

_n  7 

+2.1 

No  change 

A  A 

20.  ( 

Dallas . 

B 

B 

276.0 

+1.2 

+2.6 

77.4 

Slight  Increase 

3^.3 

3.0 

El  Paso . 

c 

c 

66.3 

+1.2 

+5.2 

11.8 

-1.8 

No  change 

33.o 

4.3 

Fort  Worth . 

c 

c 

170.4 

+2.5 

+8.5 

58.9 

+4.4 

29.3 

+-L^O 

Houston . 

c 

c 

340.8 

+1.5 

+5.4 

84.6 

j.n  5 

28.2 

San  Antonio . 

c 

c 

158.7 

+0.7 

+2.5 

21.3 

-0.5 

+8.1 

32.7 

3.7 

Utah 

♦Salt  Lake  City . 

c 

c 

116.7 

-1.6 

+6.7 

17.6 

-0.3 

+2.7 

Moderate  decrease 

2  f  *2 

Virginia 

Hampton -Newport  NewB-Warwick. . . 

c 

c 

51.4 

-1.6 

-2.4 

15.2 

-7.0 

-13.3 

Substantial  decrease 

31.4 

1.8 

♦♦Norf  olk-Portsmouth . 

c 

c 

149.7 

+0.3 

+2.8 

29.5 

-1 

+0.9 

No  change 

♦♦Richmond . 

B 

B 

154.6 

+1.1 

+3-8 

38.8 

-1  0 

a  "3  5 

34.2 

1.6 

Roanoke . 

c 

c 

52.0 

+1.1 

+3-7 

13.5 

+1.8 

+4.8 

Slight  increase 

32.7 

1.9 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 


Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

according  to 

lionagrieultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

Women  as  a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Menu- 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagrl- 

facturing 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 
suddIy 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Nov. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 
casts  of  labor 
requirements  l/ 

cultural 

vage  &  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 

workers 

Jan . 

1956 

HOV. 

1955 

1955 

Sept. 

1955 

Nov . 
1954 

1955 

Sept. 

1955 

Nov. 

195^ 

Nov.  1955 --Mar.  1956 

Nov.  1955 

Oct.  1955 

Washington 

C 

B 

300.7 

-0.7 

+5.6 

84.3 

-0.2 

+9.2 

Slight  decrease 

36.2 

1.9 

C 

C 

73  ^ 

-2.9 

+4.3 

15.1 

-3-2 

+7.9 

No  change 

30.8 

2.2 

D 

D 

75.2 

-0.9 

+5.9 

18.2 

-1.6 

+5.2 

Substantial,  decrease 

30.5 

2.2 

West  Virginia 

E 

E 

90.3 

0.0 

+2.7 

25.2 

0.0 

+2.7 

No  change 

22.9 

INA 

C 

C 

68.3 

+0.4 

+5-9 

26.6 

+1.3 

+11.1 

Moderate  increase 

25.9 

1.2 

c 

C 

117.3 

+0.7 

+6.3 

57.6 

+1.7 

+7.4 

No  change 

23.1 

0.7 

Wisconsin 

B 

c 

27. 4 

+12.4 

+17.8 

18.5 

+20.6 

+22.7 

Substantial!  increase 

23.0 

1.2 

B 

B 

56.0 

+2.2 

+4.1 

14.0 

+1.3 

+3.1 

Slight  decrease 

41.7 

2.0 

B 

B 

39*1.5 

+1.7 

+5-9 

193-7 

+1.6 

+9.5 

No  change 

29.3 

1.4 

C 

C 

38.8 

-0.5 

+3-3 

22.3 

-0.8 

+4.2 

Slight  increase 

33.8 

2.0 

E  X 

PLAN 

ATOP 

Y  P 

0  T  E 

5 

The  data  presented  here  are  derived  from  the  regular  bimonthly  area  labor  market  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  from 
affiliated  State  employment  security  agencies.  Each  area  listed  consists  of  a  principal  city  or  cities  and  the  surrounding  area  within  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance.  More  detailed  information  on  any  of  these  areas  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  or  from 
the  appropriate  affiliated  State  employment  security  agency,  listed  on  the  inside  back  cover.  Employment  data  relate  to  total  wage  and  salaried 
workers  for  the  pay  roll  period  ending  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  Self-employed,  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics  are  excluded. 

*  Employment  statistics  for  these  areas  have  been  developed  entirely  or  in  part  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics-Bureau  of  Employment 
Security-State  agency  Joint  employment  statistics  program. 

**  Employment  statistics  for  these  areas  have  been  developed  entirely  or  in  part  under  the  BLS  employment  statistics  program  Jointly  with 
an  agency  other  than  the  State  employment  security  agency. 

INA  Information  not  available. 

1/  Based  on  employment  schedules  of  establishments  for  which  reports  are  collected  through  the  normal  operations  of  the  employment  security 
-  program.  In  most  areas,  reporting  employers  account  for  at  least  65  percent  of  all  manufacturing  employment. 

2/  Name  of  area  changed  from  Aiken,  S.  C. -Augusta,  Ga.  to  Augusta,  Ga. -Aiken,  S.  C. 

3/  Change  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

ALABAMA .  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  4 

ALASKA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

ARIZONA . Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

ARKANSAS . Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security- Welfare  Buildine, 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA . Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

COLORADO . Department  of  Employment,  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building,  Denver  2 

CONNECTICUT . Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 

DELAWARE .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA...  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  1724  F  Street  NW,  Washington  25; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 
FLORIDA .  Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee 

GEORGIA . Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Office  Building,  Capitol  Sq.,  Atlanta  3 

HAWAI1 . Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Keelikolani  Building,  825  Mililani  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13 

[DAHO .  Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  520,  153}  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

ILLINOIS . Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 

INDIANA . Employment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  9 

IOWA . Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8 

KANSAS . Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 

KENTUCKY . .Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

F  rankfort 

LOUISIANA . Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Annex  Building, 

Baton  Rouge  4 

. Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 

MARYLAND . Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 

MASSACHUSETTS . ^Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

MICHIGAN . Employment  Security  Commission.  514  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 

MINNESOTA . Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 

MISSISSIPPI . Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 

MISSOURI . Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

MONTANA . Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 

NEBRASKA . Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1033,  Lincoln  1 

NEVADA . Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE . Division  of  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 

NEW  JERSEY . Division  of  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

NEW  MEXICO . Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1301,  103  Sixth  Street  SW.,  Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK . Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  18 

NORTH  CAROLINA . Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  and  North  McDowell  Streets,  Raleigh 

NORTH  DAKOTA . North  Dakota  State  Employment  Service,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  207  Broadway, 

Bismarck,  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau, 

201  Broadway,  Bismarck 

OHI° . Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  427  Cleveland  Avenue,  Columbus  16 

OKLAHOMA . Employment  Security  Commission,  American  National  Building,  Oklahoma  City  2 

OREGON . Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  500  Public  Service  Building,  Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  1846  Brookwood  Street, 

Harrisburg 

PUERTO  RICO . Puerto  Rico  Employment  Service,  Parque  Street  #607,  P.O.  Box  8368  Fdez.  Juncos  Station, 

Santurce,  San  Juan 

RHODE  ISLAND . Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  3 

SOUTH  CAROLINA . Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  10 

SOUTH  DAKOTA . Employment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE . .Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  3 

TEXAS . Texas  Employment  Commission,  Brown  Building,  Austin  19 

UTAH . Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  2100,  Salt  Lake  City  13 

VERMONT .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier 

VIRGINIA . Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Broad-Grace  Arcade,  Richmond  11 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS . Virgin  Islands  Employment  Service,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas 

WASHINGTON . Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  367,  Old  Capitol  Building,  Olympia 

WEST  VIRGINIA . Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 

Charleston  5 

WISCONSIN . Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Industrial  Commission,  105  South  Blair  Street,  Madison  3; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East  Wilson  Street, 
Madison  1 

WYOMING . Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  760,  136}  South  Wolcott  Street,  IOOF  Building, 

Casper 
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February  1956 

STATISTICAL  SUPPLEMENT 

LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
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Data  appearing  in  the  STATISTICAL  SUPPLEMENT  complement  those  which 
are  regularly  published  in  the  LABOR  M  A  RKET  AND  E  M  PLOY  ME  N  T 
SECURITY  under  the  following  titles: 

Monthly 

Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State 
(initial  claims,  weeks  of  unemployment  covered  by  continued 
claims,  new  applications,  counseling  interviews,  placements) 

Nonagricultur al  Placements,  by  State 
(by  major  industry  division;  breakouts  for  handicapped,  women, 

short-time) 

Selected  Local  Office  Activities--for  Veterans,  by  State 
(new  applications,  initial  counseling  interviews,  nonagr icultural 
placements — total  and  for  handicapped) 

Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans,  by  State 
(initial  claims,  weeks  of  unemployment  claimed,  average  weekly 
beneficiaries,  amount  of  payments,  etc.) 

Benefit  Payments,  by  State 
(weeks  compensated,  beneficiaries,  benefits  paid) 

Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities  Under  State  and  Railroad 

Programs 

(first  claims  received,  weeks  compensated,  benefits  paid) 

Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment  Under  State  Programs,  by  State, 

by  Month 

Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Cornpensation  for  Federal  Employees, 

by  State 

Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data 


Bimonthly 

Labor  Market  Indicators 

(classification  of  areas  according  to  relative  adequacy  of  labor 
supply,  total  nonagr  icultural  wage  and  salary  and  manufacturing 
employment  for  149  major  and  nearly  100  smaller  areas) 

Quarterly 

Subject  Employers  and  Selected  Financial  Data,  by  State 

(number  of  employers,  funds  available. for  benefits,  etc.) 

Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Activities,  by  State 
(new  claims,  dispositions,  new  insured  claimants,  first  payments,  etc.) 
Time  Lapse  in  First  Benefit  Payments  and  Appeals  Decisions 
(percent  of  intrastate  first  benefit  payments  issued  within  2  weeks, 
appeals  decisions  to  lower  authority  and  to  higher  authority  within 
45  days) 

Quarterly  Wages  of  Workers  Covered  by  State  UI  Laws,  by  State 

Monthly  Employment  of  Workers  Covered  by  State  UI  Laws,  by  State 


Subsc  r  iption  to  the  LABOR  M  ARKET  AND  E  M  PLOY  M  ENT 
SECURITY  is  $3  per  year;  orders  and  remittances  should  be  sent  directly  t 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C 


LIST  OF  TA  B  L  E  S 


Table  1, --Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State — Women,  December  1955 

Table  2.— Nonagricultural  selection  interviews  and  individuals  tested,  by 
State,  December  1955 

Table  3. — Selected  local  office  activities  by  State — Handicapped, 

December  1955 

Table  4. — Nonagricultural  placements  by  industry,  December  1955 

Table  5* — Nonagricultural  placements  by  major  occupational  group, 

December  1955 

Table  6.— Nonagricultural  openings,  referrals,  placenents,  and  employer 
visits,  December  1955 

Table  7. — Agricultural  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits, 

December  1955 

Table  8. — Interstate  claims  and  payments  under  State  programs,  October- 
December  1955 
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Tabic  I.— Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State  -  fuen,  Oeceaber  1955 


Region  end  Stat' 


Total,  53  state 


Region  It 

Connecticut . 

Main#. •••••• ••••••••• 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Taland . 

Vermont . . . 


Rag ion  II: 

Maw  Jersey . 

Maw  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islands. 


Rag ion  IIIx 

Oalawara . 

District  of  Columbia. 

I  and  eee.eeeee.ee. 

Morth  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia...... . 

West  Virginia . 


Rag ion  IV: 

Alabama . 

^ lorlde 
Gaorgia. 

Mississippi . . 

South  Carolina . 

Tannasaaa. •••••••••• • 


Rag ion  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan . 

Ohio. 


Ragion  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnasota . 

Wisconsin . 


Ragion  VII: 
Iowa. . .....•• 

Kansaa . 

Missouri..... 
Mabrssks. .... 
Morth  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Ragion  VIII: 
Arkansas. .... 
Louisiana.... 
Oklahoma. •••• 
Taxas . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

Montana . . 

Maw  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Ragion  Xt 
Arizona....... 

California.... 

Hawaii . 

Mavada... . 

Ragion  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . . 

Oregon. ....... 

Washington. . .. 


New  app licet lone  j/ 

Counseling  Interview* 

Nonagriculture  1 

t1 

Initial  claims  j$/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
covered  by  continued 

claims 

Percentage 

Total 

Initial 

Referrels 

Placements 

Number 

change 

change 
from  £/ 
Mov.  1955 

Percentage 

from 

Mov.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
fro*  j/ 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  g/ 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

Number 

Number 

change 

from 

mov.  1955 

Nov.  1955 

Nov.  1955 

Nov.  1955 

NOV.  1955 

195.  IX 

-23.9 

36,390 

-18. 5 

23,746 

-19.6 

310,804 

-'7.3 

192,101 

-10.2 

408,867 

•*27.0 

1,691,746 

+8.1* 

3,548 

503 

4.982 

619 

1,389 

436 

-18.1 

-30.7 

-31.2 

-26.0 

-15.2 

-37.2 

466 

223 

1,497 

60 

254 

137 

-16.9 

+15.5 

-15.0 

-38.1 

-9.6 

+5-4 

339 

■93 

722 

24 

92 

126 

-22.4 

+21.4 

-42.0 

-18.6 

+24.8 

5,l4o 
1. 174 
12,731 
1,051 
1,395 
644 

-32.8 

-14.7 

-31.9 

-32.7 

3,055 

734 

7,522 

514 

671 

353 

-23-4 
+  11.9 
-11.5 
-5.9 
-23.8 
-20. 1 

10,769 

1,955 

20,832 

2.781 

7,788 

669 

+98.5 

-42.8 

+33.5 

♦37.7 

+96.9 

-16.7 

28,864 

19,062 

64,613 

12,328 

17,530 

3.575 

-11.4 

-3-8 

♦4.0 

-10.6 

+9-4 

-3.9 

5,858 

26,754 

2.035 

54 

-20.2 

-5-4 

-24.6 

-20.6 

483 

4,533 

382 

29 

-4.3 

-25.7 

-21.9 

313 
3, 175 
158 
II 

-13.8 

-27.0 

-27.8 

8,225 

52,808 

2,049 

309 

-13.7 

+8.0 

5,377 

39,337 

1.189 

195 

-4.3 

-8.5 

-23.2 

-7.6 

43,855 

109,228 

24 

0 

+64.6 

+34.2 

•40,257 

285,925 

348 

0 

♦  14.1 

♦  14.8 
-20.0 

282 

957 

2,829 

5.380 

11.895 

2,975 

1,221 

-16.8 

-49.3 

-29.6 

-28.9 

-22.2 

-28.5 

-37.5 

25 

181 

971 

825 

2,683 

1,537 

138 

-34.6 

+J* 

-14.2 

+10.4 

-11.9 

-44.3 

3 

94 

773 

470 

1,728 

1,226 

81 

-32.8 
+  12.2 
-25.3 
+8.2 
+.4 
-48.4 

394 

1,676 

3,449 

7,306 

20, 158 
3,616 
1,402 

-24.7 

-44.6 

-20.4 

-29.0 

-10.5 

-24.6 

-30.5 

254 
1,232 
2,  117 
5.466 
10,643 
2,757 
930 

-34.0 
-30.2 
-19.9 
-16.6 
-10.2 
-10. 1 
-31.7 

472 

567 

6,016 

10,946 

50,740 

3.032 

951 

+109.8 
-18. 3 
+86.8 
♦17.2 
*67.1 
-6.0 
-12.5 

2,499 
7,573 
17, 134 
50,463 
192,144 
15,515 
9,687 

+20.5 

+7.4 

+38.1 

+20.9 

♦  |6.4 
+24.4 

♦  14.8 

3,131 

4,393 

4,083 

2,656 

2.165 

3,195 

-36.4 

-25.6 

-26.3 

-24.1 

-38.8 

-31.3 

363 

506 

550 

395 

517 

623 

-32.5 

-14.5 

-30.7 

-20.4 

+6.2 

-33.7 

282 

392 

336 

232 

418 

454 

-34.9 

-6.2 

-38.0 

-25-4 

♦29.0 

-34.9 

5,665 

10,709 

5,594 

4,795 

4.534 

6,329 

-16.5 

-5.4 

-17.1 

-14.4 

-M.4 

-15.0 

3,625 

7,043 

3,638 

3,225 

2.771 

3,877 

-4.2 

-1.7 

-9.0 

-4.9 

-1.3 

-5.3 

2,103 

4,498 

5.204 

2,291 

2,812 

4,881 

♦9.8 

+43.3 
♦7.1 
+19.2 
♦  13.8 
-7.2 

15,019 

21,545 

38,039 

13,061 

19,309 

45,988 

♦5.5 
-19.8 
+7.8 
♦22.5 
+  17.3 
-6.3 

2,773 

8,025 

9,540 

-26.8 

-14.7 

-36.7 

1,000 

1,666 

1,957 

+7.9 

-23.3 

-26.4 

799 

1,212 

1,528 

+3.0 

-18.8 

-23-3 

3,168 

7,992 

13,027 

-18. 5 
-25-5 
-24.2 

2,349 

3,938 

7,953 

+2.2 

-17.2 

-16.1 

3,  i»4^ 
9, 103 
•0,521 

-22.5 

+24.1 

+16.6 

29,802 

41,566 

52,191 

-11.6 

-2.9 

-4.8 

8,272 

3,842 

2,518 

3,426 

-11.8 

-39.0 

-34.6 

-22.9 

'% 

370 

894 

-17.6 

-29.0 

-48.3 

-28.2 

830 

311 

228 

555 

-24.9 

-26.6 

-57.9 

-40.8 

8,009 

5,744 

2.859 

4,399 

-25,5 

-34.3 

-27.8 

-15.1 

5,217 

2,719 

1,778 

2,829 

-14.3 

-32.4 

-21.0 

-5.9 

18,752 

4,575 

4,138 

4,953 

+27.0 

-3.1 

+76.5 

+2.0 

91,565 

25,099 

20,025 

23,860 

-3.9 

-9.7 

♦15.9 

+20.9 

2, 178 
1,506 
5,468 

■•a 

434 

-23.3 

-32.3 

-19.1 

-7.5 

-19.7 

-28.8 

520 

214 

703 

368 

59 

55 

+24.7 
-35-5 
-29.7 
-1.9 
+  18.0 
-19.1 

320 

138 

433 

282 

4i 

23 

+26.0 

-36.1 

-32.1 

+I8.5 

2,782 

3,326 

4,945 

1,339 

785 

492 

-21.8 

-10.1 

-14.8 

-22.9 

-2.6 

-29.6 

1,688 

2,056 

2,938 

825 

520 

251 

-19.1 

-4.1 

-5.6 

-24.9 

♦4.2 

-18.2 

2,077 

1,235 

6,423 

1,649 

I83 

396 

+97.4 
+.8 
-8.3 
+83.4 
+  1-9.6 
+97.0 

8, 105 
11,163 
36,591 
6,601 
1,307 
1,762 

+  17.1 
-4.2 

-19.3 
♦  18.6 
+35.0 
+90.3 

2,665 

2,262 

1,994 

11,103 

-18.1 

-22.7 

-29.4 

-24.4 

282 

349 

487 

1.873 

-16.8 
-18.6 
-25  J* 
-31.0 

147 

218 

260 

915 

-10.4 

-22.1 

-37.5 

-36.8 

4,867 

4,512 

4,801 

28,289 

-11.6 

♦5.6 

-23.6 

-11.7 

2,497 

3,024 

2,757 

16,772 

-6.2 

♦7.2 

-20.2 

-9.7 

1,547 

1,626 

1,952 

3,099 

-15.3 

♦23.0 

+.3 

-22.3 

1  r,  100 
9,950 
I3,Q4o 
23,646 

-3.6 
+  16.0 
+.9 
-14.5 

1.474 

955 

1,053 

1,306 

423 

-36.5 

-IL.O 

-13.5 

-36.0 

-17.5 

606 

280 

142 

275 

96 

+40.9 

-ie.e 

-15.5 

-26.9 

-38.8 

4 12 
ies 

90 

243 

49 

♦  178.4 

-25.4 

0 

-13.5 

2,552 

723 

1,601 

2,058 

394 

-13.4 

-23.4 

-12.2 

-16.3 

-26.5 

1,173 

386 

954 

1,679 

257 

-12.3 

-22.3 

-11.7 

+73-3 

-10.4 

679 

652 

298 

936 

256 

-6.5 

+8.8 

+9.2 

+9.0 

+13.8 

5,655 

3,692 

2,470 

5,623 

1,376 

+94* 

+16.5 
+24-3 
+  16.8 
+38.8 

1.467 

20,775 

349 

670 

-27.5 

-26.3 

-54.5 

-28.5 

233 

2,675 

27 

* 

-26.3 

-19.4 

154 

1.763 

20 

43 

-25.2 

-23.1 

2,933 

26,004 

490 

945 

-10.8 

-21.5 

-24.0 

-15.2 

1,736 

14, 177 

18 1 
609 

-.8 

-10.6 

-26.4 

-13.0 

666 

25.804 

960 

632 

-14.9 

-18.6 

-20.4 

-16.7 

4,609 

156,251 

8,580 

4,178 

-5.7 
+26.0 
+7.4 
♦34  J* 

326 

991 

2,012 

3,856 

-32.8 

-21.7 

-27.8 

-20.8 

550 

1,180 

L 

+20.2 

♦58.3 

-16.1 

-5.0 

67 

101 

300 

657 

♦36.5 

-28.6 

+3.0 

_ 

458 

1.138 

2,443 

4,576 

-27.2 

-7+5 

-15*1 

-6.5 

260 

661 

1,356 

2,036 

-20.5 
-3.2 
-1.7 
+  1.5 

226 

551 

3,950 

5,498 

-17.2 

-19.3 

-17.5 

+.6 

2,001 

4,394 

25,742 

41,304 

-4.5 
♦27.5 
+18.1 
+  18.2 

applicants  for  whom  written  applications  ara  not  taken. 

£/  Mot  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50 
2/  Includes  transitional  claims.  ‘ 


types  of 
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Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States. ••••••• 

Region  It 

Connecticut.  •••••••••* 

Maine . . . . 

Massachusetts. ....•••• 

New  Hare  shire . . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . . 

Region  II s 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York..... . . 

Puerto  Rico . . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . . . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . • 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

’Test  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama 

Florida . 

Georgia . . . 

Mississippi ..«•••«•••• 

South  Carolina.......* 

Tennessee. ••••••••».*• 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan .••••••••*•••• 

Chio. . . . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana.  . . . . . 

Minnesot  a*...........* 

'..l  scons  in . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas..  •••••••. . . 

Missouri . . 

Nebraska . . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . . . 

Louisiana.. 

Oklahoma . . 

Texas . . . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana •••••••••• . 

Hew  Mexico . . . . 

Utah . 

Viyondng . . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . . 

Havmii . 

Nevada. • 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . . 

h'saiiington. . . . _......  »*. 


Table  2. — Nonagricultural  selection  interviews  and  individuals  tested,  by  ^tate,  Decenber  1955 


Selection  interviews 

Individuals  tested 

Total 

Referral  resulted 

Resulting  from 
selection  notice 

Total 

Aptitude  tests 

Proficiency 

tests 

Number 

Percentage 
chang®  from 
Nov.  1955 

Number 

i  ercentage 
change  from 
Nov.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
ci tinge  from 
Nov.  1955 

Specific 

General 

1,093,135 

-17.9 

673,551 

-a.  3 

281,283 

-14.2 

84,610 

31,563 

36,696 

16,351 

23,379 

3,779 

53,210 

3.553 
4,666 
3,666 

34,551 

143,216 

5,134 

649 

8,060 

6,400 

18,634 

26,615 

48,460 

12,322 

4,818 

15,181 

51,490 

17,180 

16.553 
11,817 
19,660 

12,758 

40.909 
56,683 

47,310 

17.910 
14,5?7 
23,550 

9,185 

10,695 

23,584 

7,924 

2,351 

2,081 

10,197 

11,342 

18,979 

67,626 

13,248 

3,119 

4,156 

6,549 

2,201 

10,586 

101,136 

I, 504 
3,501 

1,613 

4,192 

II, 174 
19*520 

-25.9 

-19.8 

-13.2 

-20.6 

-32.5 

-16.9 

-4.5 

-13.7 

-16.0 

♦5.7 

♦13.3 

-39.3 

-15.3 

-23.3 

-12.4 

-27.1 

-23.6 

-28.5 

—6.0 

-24.0 

-18.4 

-14.0 

-17.2 

-14.0 

-22.8 

-22.7 

-12.9 

-32.6 

-a. 5 

-8.3 

-25.2 
-14.5 
-16.4 
-24.9 
-13.7 
-23  a 

-24.3 

-8.5 

-26.5 

-19.9 

-17.7 
-31.6 
-20. 5 
-27.5 
-37.7 

-16.1 

-20.2 

-39.2 

-22.8 

-a.  2 
-29.3 
-25.0 

-6.3  _ 

12,963 

2,774 

26,439 

2,437 

2,738 

I, 867 

16,203 

86,984 

3,9a 

414 

924 

3,704 

8.885 
14,358 
34,752 

7,494 

3,066 

10,094 

24,804 

II, 642 
8,690 

8.493 
12,845 

7,475 

25,792 

36,222 

25,641 

13,058 

8,888 

11,374 

6,826 

7,876 

11,267 

4,709 

1,977 

1,365 

8,837 

10,495 

12.885 
58,663 

7,372 

2,444 

3.494 
4,155 
1,201 

6,569 

60,819 

1,220 

1,988 

1,074 

2,783 

6,931 

-30.3 

-a.4 

-18.4 

-24.0 

-35.8 

-24.3 

-10.6 

-18.3 

-7.3 

-2.3 

-30.9 

-39.5 

-20.4 

-29.2 

-13.7 

-27.2 

-25.3 

-26.0 

-10.2 

-24.0 

-23.9 

-15.9 

-18.1 

-12.6 

-27.2 

-25.7 

-17.5 

-32.0 

-29.4 

-18.9 

-30.1 

-20.1 

-a.5 

-30.3 

-14.6 

-28.9 

-2222 

-9.4 

-30.3 

-20.2 

-23.3 

-30.6 

-24.2 

-28.6 

-38.3 

-21.2 
-22,  .4 
-38.5 
-16.2 

-26.7 

-31.2 

-21.4 

♦7.7 

5,440 

1,131 

17,578 

1,364 

1,555 

702 

5,478 

15,010 

3,500 

186 

178 

1,341 

2,257 

5,651 

24,294 

1,906 

2,537 

4,444 

6,474 

5,085 

3,741 

3,353 

5,655 

4,312 

8,803 

12,352 

7,272 

4,757 

3,064 

5,708. 

4,065 

2,938 

5,287 

1,719 

1,383 

888 

5,022 

4,605 

4,662 

32,151 

3,168 

1,740 

2,450 

2,373 

800 

3,301 

28,980 

389 

703 

559 

2,168 

2,136 

1  4,138 

-19.0 
-18.0 
—4,4 
-22.6 
-7  a 
-a.7 

-1.8 

-15.8 

-15.8 

♦9.4 

-9.2 

-46.0 

-a.6 

-26.0 

-3.8 

-a.9 

-10.9 

-25.7 

♦5.3 

-23.6 

-19.3 

-11.8 

-18.1 

-11.8 

-26.8 

-18.7 

-13.2 

-17.5 

-16.3 

-11.2 

-22.0 

-2.7 

-10.9 

-35.7 

-7.4 

-1.5 

-a.o 

♦4.2 
-22.7 
-15 .3 

-12.4 

-25.6 

-14.0 

-3a 

-a.5 

-14.0 

-11.0 

-32.8 

-17.8 

-14.0 

-4.0 

-12.3 

-12.0 

728 

491 

2,983 

177 

274 

291 

1,568 

4,149 

1,659 

0 

201 

194 

1,541 

2,535 

5,374 

2,112 

1,462 

1,480 

2,264 

2,200 

1,233 

1,806 

2,799 

2,447 

2,253 

3,778 

2,426 

1,444 

1,944 

2,23 

2,060 

207 

2,906 

874 

640 

131 

1,080 

756 

1,085 

7,320 

1,111 

665 

484 

1,2a 

113 

660 

5,017 

93 

149 

287 

317 

1,451 

..  4,94?.  ,  . 

238 

92 

724 

67 

92 

64 

853 

558 

1,163 

0 

0 

a 

249 

1,485 

1,154 

474 

185 

745 

390 

1,177 

855 

454 

1,090 

sa 

994 

1,477 

1,222 

857 

915 

720 

1,038 

.  77 

2,304 
381 
305 

41 

714 

135 

431 

4,715 

138 

43 

113 

157 

29 

64 

1,399 

22 

4 

0 

7 

119 

487 

392 

399 

1,944 

73 

117 

2a 

596 

2,366 

129 

0 

200 

70 

1,165 

863 

3,465 

1,495 

1,199 

447 

1,051 

752 

292 

1,233 

1,417 

1,684 

452 

1,532 

746 

444 

647 

1,277 

804 

88 

311 

311 

281 

43 

221 

249 

267 

1,197 

757 

534 

197 

738 

45 

442 

1,434 

1 

75 

36 

a3 

931 

853 

98 

0 

315 

37 

65 

6 

119 

1,225 

367 

0 

1 

101 

127 

187 

755 

143 

78 

288 

823 

271 

86 

119 

292 

240 

807 

769 

458 

143 

382 

226 

218 

42 

293 

182 

54 

47 

145 

372 

387 

1,408 

216 

88 

174 

326 

39 

154 

2,184 

70 

70 

251 

97 

401 

605 

3 


Ta6U  3.-SilieNd  local  of  flea  activities  by  Stats  -  Handicapped,  De  comber  1955 


Rag ion  end  Stata 


Total,  53  States*. . 

Rag  ion  I: 

Connecticut . . 

Aaina . ••••••••... 

Massachusetts . . 

Hew  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island......... 

Vermont . 

Region  II: 

Haw  Jersey . 

Hew  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... . 

Vlrfln  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delewere . . 

District  of  ColiMfcie. 

Aery  land . . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania.... . 

Virginia . 

Vast  Virginia . . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia. . . . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . .  . . . . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky •••••••••••••, 

Michigan . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . . 

Indiana.... . . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . . 

Region  VII: 

leva. ••••••• . 

Kansas. •••.••••••••••< 

Missouri . 

Nebraska. . . 

North  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansan*. . . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  I  a  hone . . . 

Texas . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montane.......... . 

New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

*y<*lns . 

Region  X: 

Arizona. .............. 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho. ••••••••*• •••••• 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Nn  appl 

lest  ions  j/ 

Initial  counseling  interviews 

Ncmaorlcul rural  pl.oa.nt> 

Total 

Vet 

»r.n  y 

Total 

V.t.r«n  tj 

Totel 

Veteran  2j 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  y 
Hov.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
fro.  y 
Nov.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

fro.  y 

Nov.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

Iroa  y 
Nov.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
fro.  y 
Nov.  1955 

Humber 

Percentage 

change 

fro.  y 

Nov.  1955 

29. Ill 

-12.0 

10,396 

-9.8 

12,083 

-17.9 

1*,  372 

-14-3 

20,566 

-17.5 

9,691 

-7.9 

6eo 

-22.1* 

187 

-22.7 

365 

-2l*.7 

93 

-21.2 

550 

-14-3 

— 

i 

230 

♦•9 

57 

657 

91 

327 

-9.6 

-18.0 

+2.8 

19 

21*8 

27 

70 

-9.5 

-1*.  1 

1*33 

8 

+2.0 

-8.8 

-11.3 

-7.5 

21* 

175 

28 

27 

♦1.2 

72 

650 

80 

88 

-23-4 

+6.6 

-19.2 

-16.2 

348 

2*4 

33 

♦61.9 

50 

20 

17 

— — “ 

8 

— - 

64 

55 

— 

729 

2,1*06 

118 

0 

-13.5 

-4+0 

-28.9 

206 

709 

63 

0 

+.5 

-1*.8 

+3.3 

1*1*0 

909 

77 

1 

-2.9 
-16. 1 
-16.3 

131 

292 

31* 

0 

+2-3 

-5.5 

284 

2,229 

53 

10 

-20.7 

-20.1 

86 

511* 

17 

0 

-19.6 

-26.6 

1*9 

166 

269 
519 

2,035 

270 

-29.il 

-17.2 

-23.8 

-7.8 

-8.2 

20 

1*6 

72 

162 

756 

57 

-8.9 

-26.0 

-3.8 

-16.2 

17 

128 

83 

179 

1,11*1* 

2l*8 

-17.1* 

-10.7 

-23.5 

-1.6 

-26.6 

9 

65 

29 

82 

1*21 

59 

-30.8 

-23.1* 

♦9.1 

-28.0 

13 

89 

120 

367 

1,1*79 

180 

-39.4 

-30.2 

-38.7 

+77.6 

-30.2 

6 

36 

51 

135 

1.083 

37 

-19.0 

-43.7 

*231.2 

I485 

-2.0 

171 

-2.8 

133 

-13.1 

67 

+  1.5 

126 

-19.7 

55 

-23.6 

267 

-15.3 

85 

-17.5 

92 

-30.8 

30 

us 

-31.0 

48 

906 

308 

1* 

+3.5 

-ie.1 

-16.7 

359 

71* 

56 

-3.0 

-32.1 

-6.7 

301 

170 

83 

-6.2 

-23-1* 

-36.1 

12I* 

1*6 

30 

0 

1,019 

199 

106 

-8.8 

-39.1 

-32.0 

44o 

64 

35 

♦15.2 

-20.0 

210 

291* 

-31.8 

-21.2 

46 

158 

-6.7 

56 

157 

-30.9 

-38.2 

21 

63 

-35.7 

231 

562 

-I5-7 

-20.6 

68 

307 

-9.3 

-16. 3 

.£ 

1,1(21 

-6.1* 

-12.6 

-26.1* 

109 

551* 

51*1* 

-12.8 

-IJ* 

-28.6 

179 

865 

81*5 

-3.8 
-21  J* 

-29.8 

58 

327 

331 

-7.9 

-6.8 

-20.6 

194 

1,092 

2,066 

-16.7 

-15.7 

-26.0 

71* 

461 

891* 

-30.2 

-29.0 

-18.8 

1.307 

-6.6 

1*73 

+6.5 

639 

-ItJ* 

239 

-9.1 

8 17 

-26.7 

559 

-??.  1 

654 

521 

567 

-12.0 

-10.0 

-7.0 

261 

271* 

196 

+2.0 

-U.J* 

+3-1 

251* 

III 

11*7 

-31.5 

:£o9 

105 

58 

1*6 

-2l*.5 

-30.1 

541 

4ic 

377 

-29-9 

-22.9 

-8.0 

283 

306 

169 

-29.9 

-20.3 

-.6 

551 

+5.1* 

189 

+  12.5 

135 

+i*.7 

50 

mmm 

373 

-27.3 

196 

-12.0 

275 

7 18 
206 

1*9 

-1.8 

-11.6 

-li*.9 

80 

255 

58 

17 

-3.6 
-1*.8 
-18 .3 

126 

1*22 

1*6 

22 

-13.7 

-23.1 

1*1 

132 

19 

5 

-16.4 

173 

21*8 

231 

26 

-1*0.5 
-29.3 
-38  J* 

96 

95 

92 

18 

-29.4 

-30.I 

-25.8 

51 

-30.1 

25 

|C 

— — 

7 

29 

— 

6 

— 

1*77 

-8.1 

Ii.3 

-16.9 

68 

-21.8 

27 

316 

-22.9 

M9 

-17.9 

239 

-5.5 

64 

-ll*.7 

185 

+4.5 

52 

♦2.0 

150 

-14.3 

57 

-17.4 

1*10 

2,089 

“  I0«3 
-ie.o 

159 

611 

-3  +  6 

-11.4 

129 

612 

-12.2 

-3l*-7 

1*6 

211* 

-30.1 

1*03 

1,642 

-36.4 

-21.9 

210 

730 

-30.5 

-lt.0 

175 

-11.6 

68 

+3.0 

106 

-3l*.2 

20 

151 

-32.3 

97 

•34-9 

232 

163 

-10.8 

-7.1* 

III 

61* 

-1*.3 
-  ll*-7 

66 

27 

'♦4.6 

36 

II 

95 

70 

-29.0 

-18.6 

66 

44 

-18.5 

82 

-  IS  .8 

31 

— 

51* 

-82.8 

10 

_ 

39 

86 

+26.5 

26 

“ “ “ 

29 

— 

15 

— 

23 

— 

7 

— 

1*09 

-2.8 

172 

+3.0 

71* 

-5.1 

33 

— «a. 

171 

-21.9 

61* 

-1*2.3 

3,991* 

(e 

- 12.3 
+12.7 

1,801 

15 

-13.2 

1,303 

58 

-9.8 

312 

20 

-15.8 

1,499 

36 

-4.5 

965 

17 

♦7.8 

59 

-19.2 

17 

22 

5 

— 

23' 

— 

7 

— 

22 

— 

II 

... 

9 

, 

23 

6 

170 

+9.7 

89 

♦20.3 

1*2 

— 

21 

... 

71 

-29.7 

44 

350 

-33.8 

128 

-28.9 

98 

-36.8 

39 

... 

230 

-30.3 

105 

-27.6 

910 

-12.9 

258 

-  ll*.0 

107 

-32.7 

31* 

... 

340 

+14.1 

157 

♦24.6 

V  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total 
applicants  for  when  written  applications  are  not  taken. 
y  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 

1/  computed  if  Stats  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  5°. 


number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some  types  of 
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Table  1.  --lonagri cultural  placement#  by  indue  try,  December  19)$ 


Industry 

Total 

Mona. 

HI  veterans 

lumber 

Percentage 
o hangs  from 
lovenber  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

limber 

Percentage 
change  from  x/ 
lovenber  1955 

Psroentege 

distribution 

1  ember 

Fereantnge 
change  from  1/ 
lovenber  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

Total,  $3  State. . 

430, )«1 

-14.5 

100.0 

192,101 

-10.2 

100.0 

113,691 

-11.9 

100.0 

fore. try  and  flablng . 

31) 

-16.0 

88 

+41.9 

(2/) 

79 

-33.6 

.1 

3,043 

-10.4 

.7 

250 

-4*6 

.1 

1,232 

-19.9 

1.1 

28,214 

-36.7 

6.6 

673 

-19.8 

.4 

10,976 

-39.8 

9.7 

Manufacturing . 

100,134 

-25.7 

23.3 

41,699 

-26.4 

21.7 

26,529 

-24.9 

23.3 

Ordnance  and  accessories . 

353 

+24.5 

.1 

149 

+29.6 

.1 

170 

♦17.2 

•  1 

food  and  kindred  product! . 

11,026 

-41.8 

2.7 

4,059 

-43.2 

2.1 

3,091 

-36.0 

2.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 

2,486 

-10.8 

.6 

1,219 

-32.8 

•6 

332 

+23-4 

.3 

Textile  mill  product! . 

4,504 

-27.2 

1.0 

2,250 

-28.5 

1.2 

872 

-26  e  8 

.8 

apparel  and  related  product. . 

20,810 

-21.9 

4.9 

17,854 

-20.3 

9.2 

878 

-26.7 

.8 

Lvaiber  and  wood  products . 

3,418 

-32.5 

.8 

292 

+11.0 

Jt 

1,279 

-33.9 

1.1 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

2,947 

-29.3 

.7 

398 

-28.0 

•2 

1,111 

-31.0 

1.0 

Prper  and  allied  products . 

2,456 

-27.5 

•6 

850 

-25.8 

•4 

767 

-32.7 

•7 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  lade . . 

3,115 

-21.0 

.7 

1,603 

-18.7 

•6 

651 

-27.8 

•6 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

2,804 

-25.3 

.7 

691 

-24.4 

1,010 

-29.1 

•9 

Products  of  petroleue  and  ooal . 

390 

-27.6 

.1 

61 

-27.0 

(2/) 

179 

-30.3 

.2 

1,002 

-35.4 

.2 

371 

-18.1 

•2 

332 

-37.3 

•3 

Leather  and  leathar  product! . 

3,175 

-13.8 

.7 

1,898 

-14.5 

1.0 

389 

-11.6 

•3 

Stone,  olay  and  glnna  product! . 

1,715 

-35.6 

U 

388 

•27.7 

•2 

616 

-36.8 

•5 

Primary  natal  induatrlaa . 

3,886 

-18.4 

.9 

311 

-26.6 

.2 

1,850 

— 16.8 

1.6 

fabricated  natal  product# . 

7,533 

-24.7 

1.7 

1,352 

-32.7 

.7 

2,932 

-22.4 

2.6 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

7,711 

-15.2 

1.8 

1,118 

-17,1 

•6 

3,248 

-18.0 

2*8 

Electrical  machinery . 

7,006 

-29.1 

1.6 

3,578 

-36.0 

1.9 

1,821 

-16.7 

1.6 

Transportation  equip  *nt . 

8,558 

-12.4 

2.0 

927 

+6.9 

•5 

3,659 

-19.2 

3.2 

989 

-23.0 

.2 

378 

-37*1 

•2 

293 

-3*0 

.3 

Mleoallaneoua  manufacturing . 

4,050 

-35.6 

.9 

1,932 

-36.6 

1.0 

1,049 

-30.5 

.9 

2,936 

-18.4 

.7 

85 

+6.3 

(2/) 

1,746 

-5.0 

1*5 

Other  publio  utilities . 

17,610 

-24.3 

4.1 

1,331 

-37.6 

.7 

8,752 

—21.8 

7.7 

107,719 

-9.4 

24.9 

48,155 

+7.2 

25.2 

25,698 

—20.6 

22.5 

Finance ,  Insurance  end  real  estate. ••••• 

6,359 

-23.1 

1.5 

3,548 

-19.6 

1.8 

1,262 

-24.9 

1.1 

Service  except  private  households . 

45,377 

-18.1 

10.5 

19,826 

-17.2 

10.3 

10,798 

-18.9 

9.5 

Service  -  private  households . 

88,414 

-12.1 

20.5 

73,053 

-5  a 

38.1 

5,651 

-37.3 

5.0 

Regular  government  establishments . 

30,089 

+199.7 

7.0 

3,275 

—•6 

1.7 

20,878 

+387.7 

18.4 

Special  government  projeate . 

101 

266 

-9.0 

-24.8 

(2/) 

.1 

68 

50 

-23.6 

w, 

8 

82 

-24.8 

(2/) 

.1 

"J  lot  oonputed  If  volume  for  either  period  repreeented  earn  under  $0. 
2/  Lee*  than  0.0)  peroent. 


Table  5.— lonagrleultural  placement!  by  major  occupational  group! ,  December  19)$ 


Major  occupational  group 

Total 

Woasn 

411  veteran. 

limber 

Percentage 

change  from 
lovenber  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

limber 

Percentage 
change  from 
lovenber  1955 

Peroentegs 

distribution 

lumber 

Paroantaga 
change  from 
lovenber  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

Total,  53  Staten . 

430,581 

-14.5 

100.0 

192,101 

-10.2 

100.0 

113,691 

-11.9 

100.0 

Professional  and  nanagerial . 

7,313 

-12.2 

1.7 

3,471 

-14.6 

1.8 

2,453 

-9.4 

2.2 

91,097 

+27.5 

21.2 

50,488 

+4.6 

26.3 

26,515 

+124.5 

*3»3 

128,961 

-12.7 

29.9 

95,139 

-7.6 

49.5 

12,187 

-26.0 

10.7 

Skilled . . 

21,254 

-20.7 

4.9 

2,283 

-22.4 

1.2 

8,803 

-20.0 

7.7 

Semiskilled . 

54,211 

-24.3 

12.6 

24,040 

-22.9 

12.5 

14,472 

-24.8 

12.7 

127,745 

-28.2 

29.7 

16,680 

-32.0 

8.7 

49,261 

-27.3 

43*4 
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Table  6 .  --Rocatri cultural  openings,  referrals,  placements ,  and  employer  visits,  Daeaabar  1955 


Ratios  and  Stats 


Total,  53  States. ........ 

Ratios  Ii 

Coaaaatlent . 

■alas . 

Massachusetts . 

las  Haagishlra . 

Rboda  Ialaad..... . 

Tsrsost. ............... 

Ratios  Hi 

Raw  lartay. ............ 

law  lork. . . . 

Puerto  Rioo. . . 

Tirfla  Ialasda . '... 

Ratios  Hit 

Delaware... . . 

Dlatrlot  of  Colusbla... 
Maryland. .............. 

Rorth  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Tlrglala. .............. 

■•at  Tlrflala.. ........ 

Ratios  Ui 

Alnhnsn.. .......... . ... 

Plorlda. ............... 

Saorfla. ............... 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Taanaaaaa . 

Ratios  Tt 

Iastuoky..... .......... 

Rlohltan..... . 

Ohio.. ................. 

Ratios  Til 

Illinois. ............ .. 

Indiana, . . 

Miaoaaotn. ............. 

Wlaaosals. ............. 

Ratios  Till 

Iowa . . . . 

Missouri. .............. 

Rabraaka.... . 

Rorth  Dakota. .......... 

South  Dakota........... 

Ratios  VIIIi 

Louisiana . . . 

Oklahoaa . 

Texas .................. 

Ratios  Hi 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

law  Marlon . 

Utah... ...... .......... 

■poslst. .......a......* 

Ration  Zi 

Arlaoaa. . 

California . 

Inwall . 

■at ado . 

Ratios  Hi 

Alaska . 

Idaho..... . . 

Orafon...... . 

Raahlattoa . 


Opanlnta 

Referrals 

Receive., 

Available  1/ 

Percent ate 

Applicant 

Peadlaf 

l«b«r 

chanf  e  frea 
Rovanbar  1955 

hold 1st 
effloa 

*21,009 

763, in 

1*7,860 

709,686 

-19.2 

26,237 

10,121 

21,696 

9,353 

12,963 

-30.3 

163 

2,367 

12,25* 

9,166 

3,067 

-26.6 

210 

17  A3 4 

26,668 

6,572 

36,69* 

-£•0 

1,2*2 

1,652 

3,686 

1,538 

2,557 

-22.5 

97 

Mts 

3,236 

1,067 

2,738 

-35.8 

1*4 

1,39* 

2,770 

1,133 

1,939 

-26.3 

78 

11,191 

25,776 

13,585 

16,205 

-10.6 

369 

*1,301 

108,525 

26,692 

88,737 

-18.1 

3,060 

2,657 

3,073 

716 

3,922 

-7.3 

32 

360 

373 

6* 

616 

-2.3 

0 

6*3 

1,662 

707 

1,027 

-28.9 

0 

6,890 

9,221 

6,129 

3,706 

-39.5 

36 

5,9*2 

9,666 

2,759 

8,9*6 

-20.3 

51 

12,131 

16,296 

3,163 

16,386 

-29.2 

116 

30,635 

62,076 

9,662 

67,882 

+9.5 

1,582 

6,836 

10,985 

3,660 

7,565 

-28.2 

54 

1,870 

2,652 

733 

3,099 

-32.9 

322 

7,933 

10,071 

1,875 

10,606 

-25.3 

03 

22,992 

26,699 

3,936 

26,806 

-10.2 

72 

9,155 

U,610 

1,799 

11,990 

-26.2 

168 

6,909 

*,776 

1,610 

9,116 

-23.0 

99 

6,8U 

9,067 

1,876 

8,902 

-15.6 

138 

9,716 

12,058 

1,683 

13,069 

•18.1 

97 

5,635 

7,263 

1,361 

7,516 

-12, « 

72 

17,2*6 

23,963 

5,835 

26,292 

-26.6 

3,069 

25,763 

36,587 

8,262 

36,387 

•25.8 

'532 

19,600 

29,575 

9,019 

25,75* 

-17.1 

2,878 

*,152 

13,66* 

6,666 

13,059 

-32.2 

266 

7, in 

10,0*3 

2,825 

9,052 

-29.0 

103 

*,51* 

13,065 

3,956 

12,695 

-13.6 

1,070 

5,333 

7,366 

1,600 

6,826 

-30.1 

270 

6,50* 

8,576 

1,895 

7,938 

-19.8 

85 

*,031 

n.oso 

2,890 

U.310 

-21.6 

263 

4*196 

5,366 

1,025 

6,712 

-30.3 

93 

1,290 

1,695 

365 

2,312 

-3.5 

3 

1,132 

1,605 

355 

1,633 

-28.7 

18 

6,070 

6,900 

673 

9,n9 

-22.1 

168 

8,603 

9,782 

1,685 

10,565 

-9.3 

no 

10,032 

U.363 

1,286 

12,960 

-30.1 

69 

60,665 

50,327 

8,086 

58,663 

-20.2 

230 

5,902 

7,105 

1,366 

7,681 

-22.7 

175 

2,219 

2,529 

291 

2,550 

-30.8 

20 

2,9*2 

3,825 

790 

3,501 

-26.0 

32 

3,76* 

6,589 

662 

6,155 

-28.6 

61 

1,072 

1,617 

265 

1,609 

-32.6 

7 

5,067 

6,599 

1,610 

6,569 

-21.2 

118 

66,630 

70,293 

17,066 

65,297 

-21.7 

5,906 

976 

1,369 

275 

1,220 

-38.5 

76 

1,683 

1,966 

367 

1,988 

-16.2 

31 

5*6 

i,no 

396 

1,076 

-26.7 

5 

2,06* 

2,638 

298 

2,972 

-29.6 

121 

4*126 

5,079 

867 

6,938 

-21.5 

12 

6,393 

10,630 

3,671 

13.6U 

+7.7 

125 

y.  Opanlnta  os  hand  bat! saint  of  south  pins  opanlnfs  raealved  durlaf  the  south. 
V  Rot  oosputad  If  State  vcluwa  for  altbar  period  rapraaastad  ana  under  50. 


Plaoememte 

Ssployar  visits 

Riabar 

Percentage 

Order- 

Percentage 

Peroent 

ohange  froa 

HoTeaber  1955 

holding 

office 

Hoeber 

change  fro*  2/ 
November  1955 

major 

market 

630,581 

-14.5 

10,657 

96,709 

-10.6 

63.0 

7,183 

•18.0 

315 

755 

-14.9 

40.7 

1,736 

-13.3 

U 

599 

-1.6 

47.4 

15,353 

-12.2 

369 

3,324 

-15.3 

75.6 

1,276 

-9.6 

69 

420 

-1.4 

54.8 

1,290 

-28.4 

90 

176 

-8.8 

62.5 

1,088 

-10.1 

17 

335 

-8.2 

44.2 

9,109 

-8.3 

298 

1,966 

-5.9 

72.9 

59,865 

-10.7 

797 

7,661 

-22.4 

48.6 

2,190 

-15.6 

32 

501 

-4.9 

83.0 

271 

-7.5 

0 

33 

66.7 

500 

-38.7 

5 

227 

-16.8 

62.1 

2,323 

-35.5 

120 

104 

-57.5 

72.1 

5,026 

-17.2 

27 

1,475 

-17.6 

51.7 

10,090 

-21.6 

n 

1,893 

-18.9 

53.4 

27, 165 

+28.5 

236 

3,563 

-1.9 

65.6 

5,352 

-21.2 

22 

1,450 

-13.0 

79.9 

1,767 

-30.6 

10 

339 

-8.4 

51.6 

6,638 

-15.0 

19 

2,324 

-7.1 

51.7 

17,053 

-8.1 

68 

3,881 

+2.7 

74.6 

7,870 

-22.2 

7 

3,039 

-4.3 

73.3 

5,806 

-16.0 

3 

1,817 

-15.1 

50.6 

5,907 

-13.1 

10 

2,269 

-.2 

51.4 

7,890 

-13.8 

7 

1,939 

+2A 

57.6 

5,016 

+1.4 

n 

1,149 

+8.0 

52.2 

16,226 

-19.9 

2,242 

1,380 

-4.8 

55.9 

23,710 

-20.7 

617 

5,052 

-26.5 

43.0 

17,099 

-13.3 

1,127 

3,578 

-13.5 

72.1 

6,365 

-32.9 

77 

2,005 

-19.1 

61.2 

6,122 

-31.6 

27 

2,393 

-9.9 

62.1 

7,836 

+4.0 

488 

1,722 

-28.2 

81.6 

6,582 

-26.2 

52 

1,364 

-17.5 

70.7 

5,281 

-19.8 

62 

1,663 

«*9n6 

61.3 

6,126 

-20.1 

18 

2,107 

-11.8 

61.1 

3,575 

-30.3 

7 

1,582 

+4.5 

79.2 

1,269 

-23.7 

6 

429 

-.7 

67.1 

999 

-19.4 

0 

306 

+3.7 

81.0 

5,168 

-23.7 

2 

1,728 

-8.6 

62.2 

7,369 

-7.8 

42 

1,288 

-13.4 

87.4 

8,752 

-31.9 

9 

2,991 

-13.4 

71.5 

37,103 

-21.0 

46 

7,651 

-12.9 

91.0 

6,708 

-23.2 

40 

1,154 

+14.1 

50.9 

1,798 

-31.9 

11 

1,278 

-20.7 

59.7 

2,501 

-18.5 

20 

714 

-4.4 

61.1 

3,167 

+7.1 

29 

622 

+23.7 

66.4 

912 

-37.5 

u 

614 

-3.5 

40.6 

3,975 

-19.1 

30 

1,305 

-4.7 

82.8 

36,726 

-6.3 

3,012 

8,176 

+5.1 

47.2 

746 

-6.6 

67 

212 

+U.0 

77.4 

1,375 

-15.4 

5 

381 

+.8 

61.4 

572 

-24.3 

0 

210 

-5.4 

74.3 

1,832 

-30.9 

11 

745 

+4.6 

62.6 

3,624 

-20.5 

21 

1,105 

-18.0 

57.3 

5,571 

-11.5 

37 

1,715 

-6.5 

50.1 

« 


Table  7.—  ^rlcu»tur.l  r.fwr.1.,  pi- 


>nt»,  Mtf  Mployer  vi.lt.,  OtcHbar  1955 


T 


Region  and  S tete 


Tot* I ,  53  States, 


Region  It 

Connecticut. ........... 

Seine . 

IstMehMtfti..... . 

Nev  HMpiMri . 

Rhode  Island . 

Veneont . 

Raglan  lit 

Nw  Jersey.... . 

Nev  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  la  lands. ........ 

Region  lilt 

Delavere..... . . 

District  of  Coluabla..* 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina . 

Penney I van  la . 

Virginia . . 

Vast  Virginia . 

Region  IV t 

Alataaa . . . 

Florida . . . 

Georgia . . . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 


Region  Vt 

Kentucky..... 
Michigan. .... 
Ohio . 

Region  VI t 

II llnois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota... , 
Vlirconeln.'.  • . 

Region  VI It 

love . . 

Kansas. .....i 

Missouri...., 

Nebraska...., 

North  Dakota, 
South  Oekote. 

Region  VIII t 
Arkansas. ... , 
Louisiana. 

Ok  I  ah  one. .  •  »j 
Texas . 

Region  IXt 
Colorado. . .. 

Montana . 

New  Mexico.. 

Utah . 

. 

Region  Xt 

Arizona . 

California.. 

Hm.11 . 

KnH. . 

Ibgln  XI  i 

Aleak. . 

Itf.be . 

Oregon . 

•Mblngfon.. 


Raf.rr.lt  j/ 


PI.OM.nt. 


V 


Employer  vt.lt. 


Percentage 

Percentage 

change 

free  1/ 

Order- 

Percentage 

chMg.  fro. 

N ovffc.r  1955 

Nueber 

Pool- 

type 

holding 

Number 

change  froe  %/ 

November 

December 

office 

No ve«*er  1955 

1955 

1954 

303.395 

-68-5 

889.534 

-63.5 

♦7.9 

804,  170 

8,086 

18,808 

-30.6 

897 

-20.2 

155 

-86.8 

♦  16.4 

0 

II 

56 

19 

... 

12 

— 

... 

0 

0 

0 

— 

405 

-79.3 

z 

-80.0 

♦83.5 

130 

2 

484 

-50.1 

66 

— 

-89,8 

-55-9 

0 

ji 

5 

— — 

3 

... 

3 

—  - 

0 

2 

0 

— 

aU6 

-85-7 

189 

-86.7 

♦80.6 

0 

6 

83 

5'5 

1.658 

-93.3 

418 

-94.5 

-77  J* 

0 

10 

588 

•14.8 

-83.8 

1,378 

-86.8 

♦68.9 

937 

i4i 

803 

-39.6 

ai»9 

-87  J* 

666 

-89.7 

♦104.9 

0 

0 

81 

— 

1 

' 

... 

0 

0 

0 

•—  “ 

8 

_ 

2 

mmm 

,,, 

0 

0 

18 

... 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— - 

176 

-64.5 

153 

-66.0 

-55.1 

0 

2 

II 

- — 

7.0l4 

-70.4 

5.601 

-74.6 

♦88.0 

221 

0 

1,648 

-81.8 

8,589 

-75-9 

8,388 

-76.9 

-5.6 

795 

8 

241 

—1*6 .6 

390 

-77.3 

33 

— 

— 

0 

1 

97 

... 

39 

851 

-85.7 

— * 

819 

819 

II 

“ 

58a 

-88.1 

348 

-85.8 

♦54.8 

♦41.5 

0 

0 

418 

-42.5 

16,930 

-17.7 

18,346 

8.464 

-86.7 

1,860 

3,387 

1,595 

-8.3 

2,513 

-80.5 

-80.9 

♦  17.1 

1,757 

107 

1,088 

-36.9 

34,051 

-79.0 

38,861 

-79-6 

♦44.9 

38,418 

858 

437 

-34.9 

8,838 

-58.1 

8,066 

-65.5 

-10.5 

142 

8 

94l 

-85.8 

1*5.31' 

-69.0 

44.891 

-69.1 

♦193.3 

44,066 

0 

648 

-80  J* 

786 

-78.3 

654 

-74.9 

♦105.0 

197 

0 

187 

-85.0 

1,060 

-61;. 8 

8,496 

-85.7 

-33.5 

1.584 

58 

857 

-58.7 

8.899 

-78.7 

-73.4 

♦27.7 

10 

1.134 

-38.5 

870 

-68.8 

500 

-64.9 

♦  1.0 

0 

9 

456 

-19.6 

370 

-51.8 

318 

-6e.z 

— - 

270 

1 

83 

— 

861 

-78.3 

366 

-76.9 

♦6.4 

0 

0 

73 

—  - 

303 

-86.8 

174 

-85-3 

-6.4 

0 

15 

83 

387 

-86.1 

686 

-87.1 

-67.6 

0 

18 

142 

-18.4 

319 

-42.5 

211 

-48.7 

♦  U* 

0 

0 

868 

-51.0 

8,850 

-91  J* 

4,940 

-85.8 

♦4.3 

2,723 

288 

808 

-58.9 

869 

-50.6 

863 

-60.5 

-21.5 

0 

0 

10a 

-57.3 

188 

■U 

112 

-64.5 

-13.8 

0 

0 

84 

— 

153 

73 

•"• 

0 

0 

II 

15.390 

1.635 

-54  J* 

-89.1 

16,384 

1,491 

-68.3 

-91.1 

-57.7 

-81.6 

11.256 

1, 161 

0 

20 

433 

189 

-34.0 

-43.8 

1,955 

12,046 

-78.0 

1,758 

-77  J* 

+48.7 

204 

0 

348 

-66.1 

-83.8 

9,986 

-88.9 

+81.0 

1,115 

t 

1.884 

-85-3 

666 

-78  J* 

557 

-69.3 

♦83.2 

0 

94 

389 

-89.3 

409 

-45-7 

584 

-40.3 

♦  1.6 

0 

0 

399 

-35-4 

8,658 

-58.9 

8,193 

-54.1 

-14.5 

185 

1 

387 

-5.1 

189 

-75.7 

110 

-77-7 

--- 

0 

0 

88 

•— 

173 

-65.5 

146 

-71.3 

♦11  >5 

0 

0 

813 

-19.9 

114,605 

-8.8 

109,579 

-2.2 

-7.8 

91.515 

10,459 

89 

813 

•6  J* 

I  83.889 

-56.0 

80,815 

-60.9 

+86.6 

3,842 

1,968 

-80.9 

60 

—  - 

46 

--- 

0 

0 

51 

— 

815 

•66. 1 

80S 

-67.6 

-88.3 

61 

0 

66 

7 

, 

8 

mmm 

•  •• 

0 

0 

1 

9 U 

... 

730 

-88.3 

588 

-90.3 

— 

0 

1 

... 

1.875 

-89.8 

1,818 

-90.1 

-6.7 

980 

0 

?• 

... 

508 

-89.3 

395 

-91.3 

♦100.5 

0 

3 

43 

a 


R*f.rr. It  txelutf.,  pi  tent.  IncloO.  th«M  attf.  by  Volunteer  F.r.  R.pr..nt»tlv... 
Not  eo.put.tf  If  St.t.  volun.  tar  either  period  r.pr.Mnt.d  «i  untfM  100. 
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Tab}*  8  • — Interstate  claii.a  rna  payumts,  under  St  at' 


programs  October-Decenber  1955 


Region  and  State 


Total..... . 

Region  I: 

Connecticut......... 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts • •••••• 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island. ••••••• 

Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . . . 

Puerto  Rico . . . 

virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delawaro . 

District  of  u>lumbia, 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina . . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . ••••••••« 

rlorida . 

Georgia.. . . 

Mississippi . . . 

South  Carolina.. . 

Tennessee............ 

Region  v: 

Kentucky. •••••••••••• 

Michigan . . . . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois 

Indiana . . . 

Minnesota.  . . . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  vHj 

Iowa. ••••••••••••••• . 

Kansas.... . . 

Missouri . . . 

Nebraska.. . . 

North  Dale  eta . 

South  uakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

ukiahoma ••••••••••••• 

Texas . ••••• . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado  •  • 
Montana. .. 
Net;  Mexico 

Utah . . 

.yoaing... 

Region  X: 
Arizona..., 
California, 
Hawaii... ., 
Nevada.. ... 

Region  XI: 
Alaska.. ... 

Idaho...... 

Oregon...., 

Washington, 


Rece. 

ageni 

Lved  as 

State 

Received  as 
liable  State 

Interstate  payments  ^ 
as  liable  State 

Initial 

claims 

Cort  inued 
claims 

Initial 

claims 

Continued 
claims  ^ 

Weeks 

compensated 

Amount 

of 

benefits 

162/352 

659,565 

159,608 

636,327 

440,686 

811,573,850 

1,411 

6,908 

2,873 

14,265 

10,945 

331,578 

933 

6,598 

661 

2,686 

1,834 

38,049 

2,507 

11,753 

3,009 

10,591 

6,134 

149*803 

884 

3,652 

1,036 

4,626 

3,103 

62^548 

901 

4*124 

722 

2,737 

2,483 

58*3C8 

389 

1,605 

667 

1,167 

515 

12,429 

6,686 

30,300 

5,210 

27,895 

15,685 

457,663 

11,178 

295 

46,465 

1,974 

20,005 

77,317 

50,126 

1,479; 548 

0 

u 

— 

— 

— 

556 

2,239 

885 

4,996 

1,737 

47,367 

1,660 

5*489 

932 

5,092 

4,018 

105^270 

1*746 

8,217 

2,823 

10,354 

7,258 

182^035 

3,133 

15,605 

2,136 

8,018 

8,095 

153^599 

7,90 6 

35,213 

8,766 

45,065 

32,955 

944^800 

2,632 

7,606 

2,557 

9,451 

6,891 

146^833 

3,367 

8,768 

1,600 

6,508 

4,575 

99,432 

6,010 

21,947 

1,672 

5,266 

2,844 

56,403 

11,962 

51,348 

3,650 

14,268 

12,266 

23 6; 065 

2,672 

12,660 

2,625 

10,601 

6,980 

148*971 

2,341 

16,269 

1,166 

4,176 

3,292 

72*280 

2,138 

10,689 

1,939 

7,810 

6,695 

144i289 

6,270 

22,067 

3,795 

21,499 

26,609 

366,158 

6,296 

12,511 

6,100 

22,801 

22,620 

282,830 

3,026 

16,689 

5,021 

18,106 

27,337 

601; 952 

3,362 

16,969 

10,537 

33,474 

20,5a 

629,046 

3,905 

15,916 

8,557 

40,966 

26,889 

655,854 

2,932 

13,689 

3,780 

12,686 

20,966 

282,735 

2,129 

6,275 

2,172 

6,739 

5,582 

131,559 

1,809 

7,631 

1,370 

7,0 64 

5,799 

181,787 

1,060 

2,986 

1,096 

3,054 

1,633 

35,011 

1,585 

5,655 

3,833 

14,124 

12,776 

345,032 

4,762 

18,388 

3,500 

10,533 

7,161 

157,590 

757 

1,136 

1,366 

3,6 cn 

3,066 

75,095 

486 

1,806 

1,090 

2,683 

2,258 

60,170 

806 

2,616 

502 

1,211 

930 

21,780 

5,575 

26,876 

1,207 

3,573 

3,919 

80,626 

2,339 

8,622 

2,567 

9,512 

5,837 

136,747 

6,565 

16,106 

1,681 

6,318 

6,296 

105,750 

5,230 

21,586 

6,266 

14,310 

10,162 

200,317 

1,669 

5,221 

1,260 

3,151 

1,962 

46,193 

1,076 

3,367 

1,619 

4,146 

2,688 

60,670 

1,259 

3,978 

958 

3,694 

2,767 

68,922 

956 

3,271 

653 

1,987 

1,181 

31,534 

663 

712 

993 

2,952 

1,590 

43,777 

3,287 

11,616 

1,215 

4,683 

3,563 

91,937 

16,660 

52,172 

13,160 

49,927 

26,766 

750,883 

636 

2,898 

127 

736 

578 

14,674 

1,581 

6,802 

1,725 

5,498 

4,230 

129,979 

602 

1,580 

3,261 

14,798 

10,161 

235,195 

1,935 

6,093 

1,019 

3,088 

1,788 

49,255 

5,697 

18,066 

3,691 

13,411 

9,752 

212,785 

7,280 

29,668 

5,677 

23,140 

18,716 

560,942 

In  some  cases  clai— s  cover  rnorfc  than  one  wee.;  of  uneuployr^ent . 
2/  Excludes  payments  under  the  wage  combining  plcns. 
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the  LA  B  0  R 

MARKET 

and  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
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A 


C 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

James  P.  Mitchell ,  Secretary 


BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director 


THOUSANDS 

1,000 


750 


500 


250 


NEW  APPLICATIONS 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  ACTIVITIES  ^ 

THOUSANDS.  THOUSANDS 


A; - -V 

1956  *  ' 


i  i 

1955 - 


1  I  I  L 


i  I  i  i  I 


1,000 

750 

500 

250 


800 


600 


400 


200 


NONFARM  PLACEMENTS 


-JHgySANOS 

800 


1956 


1955 


«  n  «  S  JFMAMJJASON 

<Ji  <J> 
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600 


400 


200 
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1.5 


1.0 


CVJ 

ro 

* 

to 

u> 

to 

tO 

to 

0) 

<T> 

<7> 

0> 

■  - 

FARM  PLACEMENTS 

1955  , — 1 

,  — /  \ 
i  * 

i  \ 

1111 

MONTHLY  AVERAGE 

1  "  . .  * 

/  \ 

11/  . . V 

MILLIONS 

2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


.5 


J  F  M  A  M  J  J  ASOND 


MILLIONS 

2.5 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  BENEFICIARIES 


MILLIONS 

2.5 


1956 


1955  / 

N../ 


S>  o  o  8  JFMAMJJASOND 

o>  <»  ~ 


2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

.5 

0 


0>  CD 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

$  500 


400 

300 

200 

100 

0 


QUARTERLY  COLLECTIONS 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

$500  $  250 


nm 


/  1955  X 


1 1 1 1 1 


CSJ 

to 

* 

to 

to 

<o 

tO 

to 

<n 

Oi 

Oi 

0> 

400 

300 

200 

100 

0 


2  3 

QUARTERS 


200 

150 

100 

50 

0 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

$  250 


BENEFITS  PAID 

| 

AVE 

^1956  , 
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Federal  and  State  Actions  in  Relation  to 
Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefit  Agreements* 


Earlier  editions  of  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  publications  —  the  August  2955 
issue  of  the  LABOR  MARKET  AMD  EMPLOYMEMT 
SECURITY  and  the  January  2956  issue  of  the 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  REVIEW-- have  described 
the  basic  provisions  of  major  Supplemental 
Unemployment  Benefit  Agreements  negotiated 
m  June  2955  and  succeeding  months.  The 
article  which  follows  describes  briefly 
rulings  of  Federal  and  State  authorities 
c one erning  supplemental  unemployment  bene¬ 
fit  plans .  The  discussion  of  these  rulings 
does  not  imply  a  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  position  on  the  conclusions  or  on 
any  policy  questions  which  may  be  involved. 


Most  of  the  supplemental  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  plans  negotiated  to  date  are, 
in  general,  of  the  Ford- General  Motors 
type.  They  involve  a  5  cent  per  hour  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  employer  into  an  irrevo¬ 
cable  trust  fund  and  total  benefits  (in  com¬ 
bination  with  unemployment  insurance)  for 
laid- off  workers  with  a  year  of  seniority 
of  60-65  percent  of  average  weekly  after¬ 
taxes  straight-time  pay,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  26  weeks.  There  are,  of  course,  vari¬ 
ations  in  other  supplemental  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  plans.  For  example,  some 
include  provision  for  dependents’  allow¬ 
ance.  Others  apply  to  workers  with  at 
least  3  years’  seniority.  At  least  two 
plans  do  not  provide  for  any  specific  tie- 
in  with  unemployment  insurance.  Some 
\pay  52  weeks  of  benefits. 

Before  describing  rulings  of  Federal 
and  State  authorities  on  supplemental  un¬ 
employment  benefit  plans,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  these  plans  will  be  cited. 


1.  In  most  agreements,  it  is  specified 
that  a  laid-off  worker  cannot  receive  a 
weekly  supplemental  unemployment  bene¬ 
fit  until  he  has  produced  evidence  that  he 
has  received  payment  of  unemployment 
insurance  for  that  week.  This  requires 
decisions  on  the  part  of  State  authorities 
as  to  whether  concurrent  payments  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  and  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits  will  be  permitted. 
For  example,  the  claimant  who  lacks  suf¬ 
ficient  wages  to  qualify  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  or  who  exhausts  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits  still  retains 
benefit  rights  under  the  supplemental  un¬ 
employment  benefit  agreement. 

/~items  2.,  3.,  and  4.  below  are 
quoted  as  typical  illustrations  from  the 
Ford  and  General  Motors  supplemental 
unemployment  benefit  agreements./ 

2.  “The  Company  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  at  any  time  to  make  any  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  trust  fund  unless  and  until  it 
shall  have  received  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  a  currently  ef¬ 
fective  ruling  or  rulings  .  .  .  holding 
that  such  contribution  shall  constitute  a 
currently  deductible  expense  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  ...” 

3.  “The  Company  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  at  any  time  to  make  any  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  trust  fund  unless  and  until  it 
shall  have  received  a  currently  effective 
ruling  or  rulings  .  .  .  holding  that  no  part 
of  such  contribution  shall  be  included  in 
the  regular  rate  of  any  employee  .  . 

for  example,  for  computation  of  overtime 
pay. 


* Prepared  by  Barper  R.  Fortune,  Division  of  Program  and  Legislation ,  UT  Service,  BES. 
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4.  “No  benefit  shall  be  payable  with 
respect  to  any  pay  period  .  .  .  unless  it 
shall  have  been  established  .  .  .  by  admin¬ 
istrative  rulings  from  competent  State 
authorities,  or  by  statutory  amendments, 
in  States  in  which  (in  the  aggregate)  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  employees  in  ac¬ 
tive  service  are  employed  that  supplemen¬ 
tation  (as  hereafter  defined)  is  permitted. 

W 

These,  then,  are  the  major  provisions 
of  the  “typical”  supplemental  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  agreements  which  require 
(or  required)  action  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
and  U.  S.  Labor  Departments,  and  by 
State  legislatures,  or  State  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral,  or  by  officials  of  State  employment 
security  agencies. 

In  connection  with  item  (4)  above,  the 
following  distribution  of  Ford  and  General 
Motors  employment,  by  State,  may  be  of 
interest: 


State  Percentage  distribution  of  e 

mployment  l/ 

F  ord 

General  Motors 

Total 

100 

100 

Michigan 

55 

49 

Ohio 

12 

1 1 

Illinois 

5 

4 

Missouri 

4 

-- 

New  Jersey 

4 

4 

New  York 

4 

7 

California 

4 

2 

Indiana 

— 

10 

Other 

12 

13 

1/  Percentages  for 

Ford  are 

based  upon 

employment 

as  of  October  31, 

1955;  for 

General  Motors,  as  of 

June  1,  1955. 

Federal  Action  to  Date 

Internal  Revenue  Service. --The  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department  ruled  on  December  2,  1955 
that  contributions  to  irrevocable  trust 
funds  for  purposes  of  supplemental  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  constitute  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  in  the  tax¬ 
able  year  or  years  in  which  paid  or  in¬ 
curred. 
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Department  of  Labor  (Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act). --As  mentioned  above, 
one  provision  of  the  “typical”  supplemen¬ 
tal  unemploy  mental  benefit  plan  is  that 
the  employer  contribution  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  an  employee’s  regular 
hourly  rate  of  pay.  On  September  7,  1955, 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions  (U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor)  issued  a  favorable  ruling. 

The  Wage-Hour  ruling  first  cites  the 
fact  that  under  Section  7(d)(4)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  irrevocable  contri¬ 
butions  of  an  employer  to  a  trustee  or  a 
third  person  for  purposes  such  as  pen¬ 
sions,  life,  accident,  or  health  insurance 
need  not  be  included  in  the  regular  rate 
of  an  employee.  It  then  concludes  that 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  under  agreements  of  the  Ford-Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  type  are  similar  to  these 
types  of  benefits  and  that,  therefore,  sup¬ 
plemental  unemployment  benefit  contri¬ 
tions  to  an  irrevocable  trust  fund  may  be 
excluded  from  the  regular  hourly  rate  of 
pay  of  employees. 

Thus,  two  major  requisites  to  the 
operation  of  supplemental  unemployment 
benefit  agreements,  requiring  Federal 
action,  have  been  met. 

Action  at  the  State  Level 


Definitions  of  wages  in  unemployment 
insurance  statutes  usually  contain  such 
language  as  “all  remuneration  for  person¬ 
al  services,  including  commissions  and 
bonuses  and  the  cash  value  of  all  remuner¬ 
ation  in  any  medium  other  than  cash.”  A 
week  of  “unemployment”  is  generally  one 
in  which  an  individual  performs  no  work, 
and  earns  no  wages,  or  has  less  than  full¬ 
time  work  and  earns  not  more  than  the 
partial  earnings  allowance  permitted  un¬ 
der  the  particular  State  law  involved. 

This  language  is,  however,  subject 
to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  depending 
upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  And 


this  is  the  area  which  presents  the  more 
perplexing  legal  and  policy  questions  for 
State  employment  security  agencies:  Are 
supplemental  unemployment  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  construed  as  wages,  and  as 
disqualifying  income  for  unemployment 
insurance  purposes?  Is  the  recipient  of 
such  a  private  payment  to  be  considered 
totally  unemployed  and  available  for  re¬ 
ferral  to  suitable  work? 

Thus  far,  in  14  States  substantial  ac¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  these  issues  has  been 
taken.  In  12  States,  the  action  would  per¬ 
mit  supplementation.  These  States  are 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 

New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  California,  Georgia,  Florida, 
West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  In  13  States, 
the  action  is  related  fairly  closely  to  the 
supplemental  unemployment  benefit  plans 
of  the  Ford-GM  type.  In  West  Virginia, 
the  action  is  limited  specifically  to  the 
plan  agreed  to  by  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Companies. 

In  eight  cases,  the  ruling  was  made  by 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State;  in  two 
instances,  by  the  attorney  for  the  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  commission  of 
the  particular  State. 

In  Georgia  and  Maryland,  action  was 
taken  by  the  State  legislatures  to  amend 
the  unemployment  compensation  statutes 
so  as  to  make  possible  the  concurrent 
payment  of  an  unemployment  insurance 
and  a  supplemental  unemployment  bene¬ 
fit.  In  another  State -- Virginia--an  oppo¬ 
site  amendment  was  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature;  that  is,  supplemental  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  payments  are  specifically 
included  within  the  definition  of  wages 
contained  in  the  unemployment  insurance 
statute,  thereby  prohibiting  the  concur¬ 
rent  payment  of  both  benefits.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1956,  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission  passed  a  resolution 
in  support  of  the  ruling  of  the  Michigan 
Attorney  General. 

As  far  as  what  may  be  referred  to 
as  “traditional”  guaranteed  annual  wage 


plans  (such  as  the  Proctor  and  Gamble 
plan)  are  concerned,  provisions  of  the 
Ohio  unemployment  insurance  statute 
generally  have  been  interpreted  to  take 
account  of  payments  received  under  such 
plans.  However  such  interpretations  do 
not  necessarily  apply,  either  in  Ohio  or 
in  other  States,  to  the  type  of  supplemen¬ 
tal  unemployment  benefit  agreements 
which  began  to  be  negotiated  in  June  1955. 

With  specific  reference  to  supplemental 
unemployment  benefit  plans  such  as  that  of 
•the  F ord  Motor  Company,  in  June  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Ohio 
legislature  which  would  have  authorized 
the  concurrent  payment  of  an  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  a  supplemental  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit.  This  bill  was  defeated, 
and  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed 
to  study  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  to 
unemployment  insurance. 

In  November  1955  an  omnibus  refer¬ 
endum  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
Ohio.  In  addition  to  an  increase  in  bene¬ 
fits,  the  referendum  provided  that  the 
receipt  of  a  supplemental  unemployment 
benefit  would  not  disqualify  a  claimant 
for  unemployment  insurance.  This  refer¬ 
endum,  backed  chiefly  by  organized  labor 
in  Ohio,  was  defeated  two  to  one. 

All  States  which  have  taken  action 
permitting  concurrent  private  supplemen¬ 
tation  of  unemployment  insurance  except 
Virginia  have  taken  the  position  that  sup¬ 
plemental  unemployment  benefits  are  not 
wages  (that  is,  not  remuneration  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered),  and  that  a  worker  laid  off 
by  an  employer  who  is  a  party  to  a  sup¬ 
plemental  unemployment  benefit  agree¬ 
ment  is  unemployed.  Several  State  rul¬ 
ings  (in  Pennsylvania  and  California)  have 
also  been  based  partially  upon  the  fact 
that  under  the  Ford-GM  type  of  supple¬ 
mental  unemployment  benefit  agreement 
a  worker  has  no  vested  interest  in  the 
irrevocable  trust  fund;  that  is,  if  he  is 
never  laid  off,  he  is  never  entitled  to  any 
payment  from  the  fund. 
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Other  State  rulings--for  example, 
those  of  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania-pointed  out  that  private  supple¬ 
mental  unemployment  benefit  agreements 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  general  pub¬ 
lic  policy  in  relation  to  protection  against 
unemployment.  For  example,  the  language 
of  Section  3  of  the  Pennsylvania  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Law  (Declaration  of 
Public  Policy),  is  typical: 

.  Security  against  unemployment  and  the 
spread  of  indigency  can  best  be  provided  by  the  sys¬ 
tematic  setting  aside  of  financial  reserves  to  be  used 
as  compensation  for  loss  of  wages  by  employees  dur¬ 
ing  periods  when  they  become  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  The  principle  of  the  accumulation 
of  financial  reserves,  the  sharing  of  risks,  and  the 
payment  of  compensation  with  respect  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  meets  the  need  of  protection  against  the  hazards 
of  unemployment  and  indigency.  ..." 

The  Attorney  General  of  Connecticut 
states  that  a  decisive  question  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  relationship  of  supplemental 
unemployment  benefit  agreements  and 
unemployment  insurance  is  whether  the 
private  benefit  “is  a  duplication  of  the  un¬ 
employment  compensation  benefit  payable 
under  the  Connecticut  Act.”  He  cites 
specific  language  in  the  agreement  of  one 
major  SUB  employer  and  concludes  that 
suqh  payments  are  not  a  duplication  of  un¬ 
employment  compensation,  and  therefore 
are  not  disqualifying. 

In  several  States--among  them  Mich¬ 
igan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia--attorneys  general  have  also  been 
asked  to  rule  on  the  question  of  whether  pay¬ 
ments  by  an  employer  into  a  supplemental 
unemployment  benefit  irrevocable  trust 
fund  are  to  be  construed  as  wages  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance  tax  contribution 
purposes.  The  attorneys  general  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  have  ruled 
in  the  negative.  While  the  attorney  general 
of  West  Virginia  has  ruled  affirmatively  on 
this  issue,  a  special  situation  existing  in 
this  instance  warrants  a  brief  explanation. 

The  West  Virginia  decision  applies 
only  to  the  “income  security  plan,”  nego¬ 
tiated  between  the  Pittsburgh  and  Libbey- 
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Cwens-Ford  Glass  Companies  and  the 
United  Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers  of 
North  America:  AFL,  CIO.  The  princi¬ 
pal  difference  between  this  agreement 
and  others  is  that  under  it  workers  ac¬ 
quire  a  vested  interest  in  the  trust  fund. 

An  individual  lay-off  or  sickness  account 
is  established  for  each  worker  covered, 
up  to  a  limit  of  $600.  He  may  draw  upon 
it  in  the  event  of  either  contingency,  and 
if  he  terminates  his  employment  with  the 
employer,  may  collect  the  balance  in  his 
account,  with  interest.  If  he  dies  while 
still  employed  by  the  firm,  any  balance  in 
his  account  is  paid  to  his  heirs.  Another 
significant  difference  between  the  glass 
company  plan  and  other  plans  is  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  a  specific  and  compulsory 
tie-in  with  unemployment  insurance. 

While  agreeing  with  other  rulings  that 
a  payment  from  a  trust  fund  of  a  supple¬ 
mental  unemployment  benefit  is  not  dis¬ 
qualifying  income  for  purposes  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  the  West  Virginia  at¬ 
torney  general  consider  s  that  payments  into 
the  trust  fund  are  to  be  construed  as  wages 
at  that  time,  and  therefore  are  subject  to 
unemployment  insurance  tax  contributions. 
In  this  regard  he  reasons,  in  part: 

“Actually,  the  company,  under  the  aforesaid  con¬ 
tract,  merely  withholds  five  cents  per  hour  of  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  wages  and  places  it  in  a  ‘bank’  for  his  bene¬ 
fit  at  a  time  when  he  becomes  unemployed  or  termi¬ 
nates  his  employment  with  the  company.  It  is  true 
that  prior  to  a  termination  of  his  employment,  the 
employee  may  take  any  of  his  money  out  of  the  'bank' 
only  upon  the  contingency  of  his  becoming  unemployed 
by  reason  of  a  layoff  due  to  reduction  in  force.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  he  might  effect  a  withdraw¬ 
al  of  the  total  amount  in  his  security  benefit  account 
merely  be  terminating  his  employment  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mi  e  think,  for  this  reason,  that  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  employers  to  the  security  benefit  account, 
as  provided  by  the  contract  under  discussion  here, 
must  be  deemed  to  constitute  wages  at  the  time  they 
are  paid  into  the  fund  and  upon  which  contributions 
must  be  made  by  the  company  to  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Fund.” 

Legislation  concerning  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  supplemental  unemployment 
benefit  plans  and  unemployment  insurance 
has  been  introduced  in  several  other 
States.  No  final  action  had  been  taken, 
however,  by  early  March. 
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MACHINE  TOOL 


INDUSTRY 


MACHINE  tool  manufacturers  are  now 
enjoying  a  healthy  boom  after  2  years 
of  decline  from  the  1953  postwar  peak. 
Ever  since  July  1955  when  shipments 
reached  the  lowest  point  since  Korea,  the 
volume  of  machine  tools  shipped  has  been 
rising.  The  erratic  course  of  new  orders 
during  1955  showed  a  general  upward 
trend,  ending  the  year  with  a  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  spurt  that  put  December  volume  of 
new  orders  at  $157  million — more  than  5 
[times  the  1945-47  average  and  over  24- 
times  the  figure  for  December  1954.  l/ 

The  rise  in  shipments,  though  less  dra¬ 
matic,  was  still  substantial  —  an  increase 
sf  17  percent  between  December  1954  and 


December  1955  and  up  55  percent  from 
the  July  1955  low. 

Employment  up  in  1955 

Employment  also  increased  during 
1955  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  shipments. 
According  to  Bureau  of  Employment  Secur¬ 
ity  Reports,  the  industry’s  employment 


\J  In  January  1956,  new  orders  dropped  to  $  118  mil¬ 
lion,  which  was  twice  the  amount  for  January  1955. 
New  orders  for  each  month  since  September  1955 
have  been  far  in  excess  of  production,  and  though 
production  in  January  was  at  virtually  the  same 
rate  as  inDecember,  the  backlog  of  orders  rose  to 
8.5  months  of  work  at  the  current  rate. 


The  industry  covered  by  this  statement  is  defined  by  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Code 
3541.  Machine  Tools.  It  includes  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  manufacturing  power-driven 
machine  tools  that  shape  metal  by  grinding  or  progressively  cutting  away  chips.  Rebuilding  of  ma¬ 
chine  tools  is  also  included. 

The  analysis  is  based  primarily  upon  individual  establishment  reports  gathered  in  November 
1955  by  local  offices  of  State  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  The  176 
establishments  surveyed  (each  employing  50  or  more  workers)  had  aggregate  employment  of  79,300, 
which  is  approximately  90  percent  of  estimated  total  employment  in  the  industry. 
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Partial  view  of  the  erection  floor  of  a 
machine  tool  plant. 


rose  only  6.3  percent  in  the  year  ending 
November  1955.  A  little  more  than  half 
the  176  establishments  surveyed  had  more 
workers  in  November  1955  than  in  the 
same  month  the  year  before,  but  26  had 
fewer  workers  and  the  rest  had  the  same 
number. 

Though  order  backlogs  are  mounting 
(in  December  1955  unfilled  orders  repre¬ 
sented  7.6  months  of  work  at  the  current 
rate  of  production  as  compared  with  3.7 
months  at  the  beginning  of  1955),  very 
little  employment  increase  is  planned  in 
the  near  future.  Establishments  report¬ 
ing  to  the  BES  expected  to  add  2.1  percent 
more  workers  between  November  1955 
and  May  1956.  About  one -third  of  the  es¬ 
tablishments  planned  to  expand  their  labor 
force,  but  most  of  the  rest  contemplated 
no  change  by  May. 

The  industry’s  labor  force  is  charac¬ 
teristically  stable.  Many  workers  have 
been  with  their  employers  for  years,  and 
turnover  is  low.  Total  separations  in  re¬ 
porting  establishments  were  at  the  rate 
of  1.8  per  100  workers  in  November,  as 
compared  with  a  rate  of  3.1  in  all  durable 
goods  industries.  Accessions  were  at  the 
rate  of  2.9  as  compared  with  3.5  for  all 
durable  goods  manufacturing. 


Average  Workweek  Considerably 
Longer  Than  Year-Ago 

Instead  of  hiring  or  laying  off  work¬ 
ers,  machine  tool  manufacturers  adjust 
to  fluctuating  workloads  mainly  by  shorten¬ 
ing  or  lengthening  the  workweek.  During 
November  the  workweek  in  machine  tool 
factories  averaged  43.6  hours  (according 
to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data).  This 
was  1.7  hours  higher  than  the  average  for 
all  durable  goods  industries,  which  were 
operating  at  a  high  level,  and  2.5  hours 
above  the  industry’s  own  average  in  No¬ 
vember  1954. 


Gears  for  headstocks  are  tested  m  a 
special  air-c ond it i oned  room. 

Photos  courtesy  The  Lodge  and  Shipley  Co. 


Among  surveyed  plants,  overtime  was 
widespread.  More  than  2  out  of  5  plants 
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scheduled  over  40  hours  per  week  for  the 
majority  of  their  employees;  more  than 
one-sixth  scheduled  more  than  48  hours-- 
above  60  hours  in  2  cases.  Though  almost 
3  out  of  5  scheduled  a  40-hour  week  for 
most  of  their  workers,  even  these  plants 
sometimes  had  part  of  the  work  force  on 
a  long  week  of  anywhere  from  41  to  55 
hours.  Most  of  the  long  hours  were  caused 
by  mounting  backlogs  of  orders  and  some¬ 
times  by  short  delivery  dates. 

While  many  establishments  reported 
difficulty  in  recruiting  some  of  the  work¬ 
ers  they  needed,  for  the  most  part  these 
shortages  did  not  impede  production.  Al¬ 
together,  28  percent  of  the  reporting  estab¬ 
lishments  were  having  some  recruitment 
trouble.  Most  of  the  unfilled  job  openings 
were  for  skilled  machine  dperators,  all- 
around  machinists,  and  designers.  Lack  of 
engineers  and  draftsmen  was  also  fre¬ 
quently  reported  and  occasionally  a  short - 
age  of  clerical  help  or  semiskilled  work¬ 
ers.  Three  establishments  reported  an 
unsatisfied  need  for  unskilled  labor. 

Earnings  Among  Highest  in 
Manufacturing  Industries 

Partly  because  of  the  skills  employed 
in  the  industry  and  also  because  of  the 
amount  of  overtime,  average  earnings  in 
machine  tool  factories  are  among  the  high¬ 
est  in  any  manufacturing  industry.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  BLS  data,  the  average  worker  in  a 
machine  tool  establishment  in  November 
1955  earned  $2.24  per  hour  and  $97.66  per 
week.  These  averages  compared  with 
$1.93  per  hour  and  $79.52  per  week  in  all 
manufacturing  industries,  and  with  $2.06 
per  hour  and  $86.31  per  week  in  durable 
goods  manufacturing. 

Entry  wages  in  reporting  establish¬ 
ments  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be¬ 
tween  $1.00  and  $1.74  per  hour.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  establishments 
paid  between  $1.25  and  $1.74  per  hour  to 
new  unskilled  male  employees  and  27  per¬ 
cent  paid  between  $1.50  and  $1.74. 


Typical  shop  scenes  showing  use  of  several 
types  of  machine  tool  equipment . 
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Ahienteelim  Sxfvenience 

Selected  Month  Ganelina  Plant  l 


Absenteeism,  which  can  result  in  significant  cost  to  both  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees,  is  of  particular  concern  when  the  supply  of  needed  workers  is  limited.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  interest  in  the  problem  has  lately  shown  some  increase.  In  late 
1954,  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  prepared  Personnel  Policies  Forum  Surveys  on 
“Control  of  Absenteeism”  (Survey  No.  26)  and  “Computing  Absenteeism  Rates”  (Sur¬ 
vey  No.  27).  In  January  1956,  the  Research  Council  for  Economic  Security  published 
a  booklet  on  “Absenteeism,”  which  contains  a  summary  of  the  discussion  at  a  seminar 
and  workshop  conducted  by  the  Council  in  1955.  The  Research  Council  s  “Study  of 
Prolonged  Illness--Absenteeism”  will  be  completed  later  this  year.  The  following 
article  summarizes  a  more  detailed  survey  of  a  limited  number  of  plants  conducted 
by  the  North  Carolina  employment  security  agency. 

--Editor. 


ANY  areas  in  North  Carolina  have  a 
substantial  labor  supply  available 
for  staffing  new  industrial  plants, 
but  these  areas  often  have  little  or  no 
large-scale  industrial  activity.  Inevitably, 
industrialists  from  highly  developed  in¬ 
dustrial  sections  of  the  country  question 
the  dependability  of  workers  in  these  non- 
industrialized  portions  of  our  State.  They 
seek  some  assurance  that  this  underutil¬ 
ized  labor  supply  possesses  or  can  ac¬ 
quire  a  sense  of  job  responsibility.  As 
we  viewed  the  situation,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  answer  to  these  questions 
could  be  derived  only  by  determining  the 
absentee  experience  of  industries  which 
have  been  established  in  nonindustrial  - 
ized  areas. 

Established  industries  in  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Section  of  North  Carolina  have  en¬ 
countered  no  real  problems  with  absen¬ 
teeism.  Therefore,  this  study  is  con¬ 
fined  to  newer  firms  which  have  located 
in  the  less  developed  industrial  areas  in 
eastern  and  western  North  Carolina  in 
recent  years.  Twelve  plants  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  sizeable  towns  and  in 


rural  communities  were  selected  for  this 
study.  The  textile,  apparel,  and  electri¬ 
cal  machinery  industries  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Absenteeism  rates  in  six  of  the 
plants  were  obtained  for  periods  ranging 
from  1  to  3  years.V  Data  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  other  six  plants,  but  all  plants 
supplied  information  on  absenteeism  ex¬ 
perience,  company  policies  influencing 
absenteeism,  and  related  subjects. 

Information  for  comparative  purposes 
on  absenteeism  rates  for  other  areas  or 
States  could  not  be  obtained,  and  no  re¬ 
cent  data  on  a  national  basis  were  avail¬ 
able  at  the  time  of  the  study.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  booklet  “Suggestions  for 
Control  of  Turnover  and  Absenteeism” 
(1951)  states  that  “Estimates  of  the  exact 
number  of  hours  lost,  the  national  absence 
rates,  vary  widely.  The  figures  most 
frequently  quoted  are  a  war-absence  rate 
of  6  to  9  percent  against  a  peacetime  rate 
of  3.5  to  4  percent.” 


l/  The  computed  rates  represented  the  ratio  between 
_  man-days  of  work  lost  (excused  and  unexcused  ab¬ 
sences  during  pay  period)  to  the  total  man-days  of 
work  scheduled  during  the  period. 


*  By  Hugh  M.  Rafter,  Director ,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  North  Carolina 
Ewftloyment  Security  Comviission. 
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The  following  general  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  informa¬ 
tion  secured  from  the  six  plants  which 
compiled  absentee  data,  supplemented  by 
information  from  the  six  other  plants  in 
our  survey: 

1.  Excessive  absenteeism  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  problem.  Management 
officials  of  firms  contacted  stated  that 
their  experience  in  North  Carolina  loca¬ 
tions  generally  seemed  to  be  running  more 
favorable  than  in  similar  operations  else¬ 
where  . 

2.  On  the  basis  of  national  estimates, 
a  4.0  percent  absentee  rate  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  “normal”  expectation. 2/ 
Four  of  the  six  firms  in  our  survey  which 
compiled  data  had  no  monthly  absentee 
rate  higher  than  this.  And,  if  a  single 
month’s  poor  experience  in  one  plant  were 
excluded,  five  of  the  six  firms  would  have 
bettered  this  rate. 

2/  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  report  “Computing 
Absenteeism  Rates”  shows  absenteeism  data  for 
51  individual  manufacturing  plants.  Of  the  39  plants 
reporting  the  highest  monthly  rate,  15  show  rates 
of  4  percent  or  higher.  Four  of  the  six  textile 
plants  show  rates  for  the  high  month  in  excess  of 
4  percent.  Of  46  plants  reporting  “top  rate  con¬ 
sidered  acceptable,”  12  reported  rates  of  4  percent 
or  over  as  acceptable.  (In  most  cases,  absentee¬ 
ism  rates  were  higher  than  the  “acceptable”  rate.) 
Of  the  6  textile  plants  reporting  on  this  item,  4 
considered  rates  in  excess  of  4  percent  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 


3.  An  examination  of  absentee  rates 
refutes  the  generally-held  belief  that  in¬ 
dustries  drawing  labor  from  primarily 
agricultural  areas  must  anticipate  exces¬ 
sive  absenteeism  during  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son.  During  1954,  in  only  one  plant  were 
absentee  rates  in  August,  September,  and 
October  higher  than  in  other  periods  of 
the  year.  This  plant  had  an  average  ab¬ 
sence  rate  of  2.2  percent  in  this  period, 
which  is  unusually  low  by  all  measures. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  industry- -tex¬ 
tile,  apparel,  or  electrical  products-- 
appeared  to  have  little  influence  on  ab¬ 
sentee  rates. 

5.  The  influence  of  plant  size  was 
noticeable,  with  the  larger  plants  having 
the  lower  absenteeism  rate.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  a  large  plant 
excused  absenteeism  is  less  likely  since 
personal  relationships  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  are  not  so  strong  an 
influence  as  in  a  smaller  plant. 

6.  Management  of  plants  not  compil¬ 
ing  absentee  rates  commented  that  ab¬ 
sentee  problems  had  not  been  of  particular 
concern,  since  policies  established  and 
used  in  initial  staffing  either  tended  to 
eliminate  problem  situations  or  because 
the  newly  trained  workers’  sense  of  job 
responsibility,  attitude  toward  the  firm 
and  its  management,  or  competition  for 
jobs  in  the  plant  prevented  undue  absen¬ 
teeism. 


Distribution  of  Excess  Federal  Tax  Collections 


By  the  end  of  1955,  the  cash  balance  in  the  Federal  unemployment  account  in  the  Trust  Fund  to¬ 
taled  $150.6  million.  Federal  unemployment  tax  collections  during  the  current  fiscal  year  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  employment  security  administrative  expenditures  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  in¬ 
crease,  as  of  June  30,  1956,  the  cash  balance  in  the  account  above  $200  million.  As  specified  in  the 
Employment  Security  Administrative  Financing  Act  of  1954,  excess  tax  collections  above  this  amount 
will  be  available  for  distribution  to  the  States.  The  distribution  will  take  place  in  July  1956,  although 
the  funds  will  be  credited  to  the  States’  accounts  as  of  July  1,  1956. 

The  Employment  Security  Administrative  Financing  Act  of  1954  provides  that  excess  Federal  un¬ 
employment  tax  collections  be  used  to  accumulate  and  maintain  a  fund  of  $200  million  in  cash  and 
that  additional  excess  collections  be  returned  to  the  States.  The  $200  million  fund  provides  a  source 
for  noninterest  bearing  repayable  loans  to  States  whose  benefit  payment  reserve  funds  fall  to  dan¬ 
gerously  low  levels. 


379220  0-56-2 
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Aieznpoutet  ?Qeadine55 
lot  <J ncLutitial  Mobilisation  * 


THE  industrial  transformation  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  5  years 
has  been  greater  than  had  ever  been 
experienced  before  in  such  a  brief  period 
of  time.  Expansion  of  productive  capacity 
and  changes  in  techniques  and  methods  of 
industrial  production  require  a  reapprais¬ 
al  of  their  implications  for  our  economy 
and  for  national  security.  During  the  past 
5  years,  investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  has  been  about  $28  billion  per 
year.  Investment  in  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  by  government  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  has  amounted  to  approximately  $4 
billion  annually.  These  developments  are 
important  in  any  consideration  of  indus¬ 
trial  mobilization  and  are  significantly 
affecting  the  size  and  composition  of  our 
industrial  work  force. 

The  Nation’s  total  labor  force  now 
approximates  70  million  people,  with  al¬ 
most  67  million  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
and  about  3  million  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Unemployment  is  currently  2.4  million. 
With  more  than  96  percent  of  the  labor 
force  employed,  it  is  obvious  that  our  ma¬ 
jor  manpower  resource  for  industrial  mo¬ 
bilization  is  found  in  our  employed  group. 

Manpower  readiness  for  mobilization 
depends  upon  skill  development  in  our 
work  force  and  its  effective  utilization. 
Our  Nation’s  industrial  superiority  is  de¬ 
termined  not  so  much  by  the  number  of 
workers  we  can  bring  into  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket  but  rather  upon  the  technical  “know¬ 
how”  and  ability  to  outproduce  other  Na¬ 
tions  man  for  man.  Although  our  labor 


supply  is  highly  flexible  and  adaptable, 
its  expansion  has  fixed  limits. 

Our  manpower  resource  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  an  economic  resource.  It  consists  of 
human  beings.  Manpower  cannot  be  stock¬ 
piled.  Neither  can  it  be  shifted  about  and 
allocated  like  commodites  or  strategic 
materials.  It  is  dangerous  to  assume 
that  because  of  the  relatively  high  degree 
of  mobility  of  American  workers,  we  can 
count  on  large-scale  geographical  shifts 
of  workers  similar  to  those  that  took 
place  in  World  War  II.  At  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II,  there  were  still  many 
millions  of  workers  unemployed.  Today, 
with  almost  full  employment  and  high 
wages,  workers  are  more  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
cept  jobs  at  great  distances. 

Moreover,  many  developments  of 
the  past  10  years  have  tended  to  reduce 
the  mobility  of  workers.  Among  these 
developments  are  greater  home  owner¬ 
ship,  larger  families,  seniority  provi¬ 
sions,  and  pension  plans.  Manpower  re¬ 
quirements  for  industrial  mobilization 
are  most  crucial  at  the  highest  skill 
levels.  Labor  market  studies  indicate 
that  the  most  skilled  workers  are  the 
least  mobile. 

National  figures  on  labor  supply  and 
demand  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  We 
cannot  stop  with  a  national  manpower  bal¬ 
ance  sheet.  In  the  final  analysis,  labor 
supply  and  requirements  must  be  synchro¬ 
nized  in  local  labor  markets.  They  must 
be  adjusted  to  specific  occupational  needs 
and  individual  plant  requirements. 


*A  summary  of  an  address  by  Louis  Levine,  Assistant  Director ,  BES,  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Regional  Industry  Symposium,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  20,  2956. 
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EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  !940  AND  1955 

(In  Millions) 


In  Military  Service  In  Military  Service 


The  effects  of  recent  developments 
in  new  production  techniques  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  basic  and  applied  research  are 
already  having  an  important  impact  on 
our  work  force.  These  developments  are 
significant  not  only  in  the  military  field 
but  also  in  the  emergence  of  new  products 
for  civilian  consumption  and  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  civilian  markets.  Increasingly, 
the  dividing  line  between  military  and 
civilian  production  is  disappearing.  Both 
compete  for  skilled  manpower. 

There  is  a  growing  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  how  skills  are  acquired 
in  our  society.  We  must  also  intensify 
our  efforts  to  raise  the  skill  levels  of  our 
work  force.  All  of  us  recognize  the  wide¬ 
spread  manpower  shortages  which  exist 
in  the  scientific  and  engineering  fields. 
There  is  not  enough  recognition,  however, 
of  the  growing  needs  for  highly  skilled 


craftsmen  and  technicians  at  the  sub¬ 
professional  level.  These  needs  are 
brought  about  by  such  developments  as 
automation  in  modern  industry,  wider  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  and  the  growth  of  the 
electronics  industry. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  young 
people  completing  registered  apprentice¬ 
ship  programs  annually  has  ranged  be¬ 
tween  30,000  and  40,000.  Although  it  is 
known  that  a  considerable  number  of  ad¬ 
ditional  young  people  have  been  trained  in 
apprenticeship  programs  which  are  not 
registered,  it  is  evident  that  many  addi¬ 
tional  skilled  workers  should  be  trained 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  economy. 
It  is  obvious  that  formal  programs  have 
provided  only  a  small  portion  of  the  9  mil¬ 
lion  skilled  workmen  in  the  country.  Most 

(continued  on  page  17) 
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Survey  of  GuAAent  Jlocai  Occupational  SluvUcUfeA 


Professional  Shortages 
Again  Boost 
Clearance  Activities 


This  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which 
are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings 
placed  in  clearance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one 
area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inven¬ 
tories  are  regularly  distributed  to  all  the  local  employment 
offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State 
agencies. 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  repre¬ 
sent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1)  there  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-area  applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substan¬ 
tially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for 
similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum  compensation  is  spec¬ 
ified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by 
the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The  inventory  listings  of 
clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume,  trend,  and  types  of  occupational  short¬ 
ages. 


NONAGRICULT  URAL 
openings  placed  in 
clearance  by  public 
employment  offices 
because  of  inadequate 
local  labor  supplies 
increased  in  Febru¬ 
ary  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  month.  January-to-February 
increases, like  those  of  the  preceding 
month,  were  concentrated  in  professional 
and  managerial  openings.  More  moderate 
gains  occurred  in  clerical  and  sales  and 
in  skilled  jobs.  Openings  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  for  service  and  unskilled  workers 
were  relatively  unchanged,  while  semi¬ 
skilled  clearance  jobs  declined. 


In  the  aggregate,  some  30,100  jobs 
were  in  clearance  in  February,  2,200 
more  than  in  January.  The  volume  of 
clearance  activity  was  85  percent  greater 
in  February  1956  than  in  February  1955. 
All  major  occupational  categories  showed 
notable  increases  over  the  year. 
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Professional  Shortages  Account 
For  Half  of  Clearance  Jobs 

Out-of-area  recruitment  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  managerial  personnel  has  long 
dominated  USES  clearance  activities.  In 
February  such  openings  accounted  for  al¬ 
most  half  of  all  nonagricultural  inventory 
listings.  Hard-to-fill  professional  jobs 
for  which  nonlocal  applicants  were  being 
sought  numbered  14,709  in  February  as 
compared  with  12,845  in  January  and  8,205 
in  February  1955. 

Two  out  of  every  five  professional 
vacancies  in  clearance  were  for  engineers. 
Shortages  of  these  critically  needed  tech¬ 
nical  workers  jumped  from  4,952  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  5,844  in  February.  Inventory  list¬ 
ings  for  mechanical  engineers  rose  mark¬ 
edly  between  January  and  February  and 
continued  to  be  the  most  numerous  and 
widespread  shortages  of  all  engineering 
specialties.  Local  offices  in  40  States 
placed  an  aggregate  of  1,819  openings  for 
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Table  1. 

--Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
February  1956,  January  1956,  and  February  1955 

Occupational  Groups 

State  Inventory  Job  Openings 

Chang 

e  to  February  1956  from: 

Feb. 

1956 

Jan. 

1956 

Feb. 

1955 

Jan. 

Number 

1956 

Percent 

Feb.  1955 

Number  Percent 

Total 

30,072 

27,887 

16,303 

+  2,185 

+  7.8 

+13,769 

+  84.5 

Professional  &  Managerial  14,709 

12,845 

8,205 

+  1,864 

+  14.5 

+6,504 

+  79.3 

Clerical  &  Sales 

3,385 

2,902 

2,262 

+483 

+  16.6 

+  1,123 

+49.6 

Service 

1,251 

1,222 

341 

+  29 

+  2.4 

+  910 

+  266.9 

Skilled 

7,735 

7,456 

4,183 

+  279 

+  3.7 

+3,552 

+  84.9 

Semiskilled 

2,370 

2,805 

1,242 

-435 

-15.5 

+  1,128 

+  90.8 

Unskilled 

622 

657 

70 

-35 

-5.3 

+  552 

+  788.6 

mechanical  engineers  (excluding  aero¬ 
nautical  engineers)  in  clearance  in  Febru¬ 
ary  as  compared  with  1,474  in  January. 
Also  rising  briskly  was  the  demand  for 
electrical  (including  electronic)  engineers 
with  1,598  openings  in  clearance  in  Febru¬ 
ary  from  35  States.  Engineers  with  aero¬ 
nautical  specialties  also  continued  in  very 
short  supply--with  1,107  openings  in  clear¬ 
ance  during  February,  up  a  little  from 
the  previous  month. 

Shortages  in  most  other  engineering 
fields  rose  between  January  and  February. 
Many  openings  were  available  for  metal¬ 
lurgists  and  metallurgical  engineers,  and 
chemical,  civil,  and  industrial  engineers. 

Closely  associated  with  the  demand 
for  engineers  was  the  sharply  rising 
clearance  activity  for  draftsmen.  There 
were  1,815  listings  on  State  inventories  in 
February,  compared  with  1,357  in  January 
and  725  a  year  ago.  Jobs  for  draftsmen 
were  available  in  some  areas  of  almost 
all  States. 

Close  to  2,700  openings  for  primary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  were  in 
clearance  in  February,  about  the  same 
number  as  the  previous  month.  Openings 
were  largely  concentrated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Florida.  Most  of  the 
positions  were  for  September  1956  assign¬ 
ments  to  overseas  posts  of  the  military 
establishment. 


Job  orders  for  trained  nurses  and 
social  and  welfare  workers  increased  a 
little  between  January  and  February.  In 
the  latter  month,  there  were  890  and  619 
openings  in  clearance  for  these  occupa¬ 
tions,  respectively.  Positions  were  avail¬ 
able  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Other  professional  occupations  with 
a  significant  number  of  inventory  listings 
included  physicists  and  mathematicians 
among  the  natural  scientists,  not  else¬ 
where  classified;  and  patent  examiners, 
engineering  aides,  and  translators  among 
the  semiprofessional  classifications,  not 
elsewhere  classified. 

Skilled  Jobs  in  Clearance  Rise 


The  uptrend  in  local  shortages  of 
skilled  workers,  which  was  interrupted 
between  December  and  January,  was  re¬ 
sumed  between  January  and  February 
when  openings  in  clearance  numbered 
7,735.  The  increase  was  concentrated 
largely  in  additional  demands  for  tool 
makers  and  die  sinkers  and  setters.  Job 
openings  on  State  inventories  for  this  oc¬ 
cupational  field  rose  from  1,155  in  January 
to  1,454  in  February.  Jobs  were  available 
in  32  States,  in  6  of  which  there  were  as 
many  as  50  or  more  vacancies.  A  signif¬ 
icant  rise  in  shortages  was  also  noted  for 
mechanics  and  repairmen,  not  elsewhere 
classified,  including  many  openings  for 
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Table  2.--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  February  1956  and  February  1955  J/ 


Occupation 

No.  of  Inventory 

Openings 

Feb.  Feb. 

1956  1955 

Total 

30,072 

16,303 

Professional  &  Managerial 

14,709 

8,205 

Accountants  &  Auditors 

243 

182 

Authors,  Editors  & 

Reporters 

55 

56 

Chemists 

133 

142 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total 

5,844 

3,446 

Metallurgical  & 

Metallurgists 

157 

59 

Chemical 

372 

188 

Civil 

387 

99 

Electrical 

1,598 

1,267 

Industrial 

324 

182 

Mechanical,  (except 

Aeronautical) 

1,819 

916 

Aeronautical 

1,107 

728 

Mining 

25 

7 

Nuclear 

55 

0 

Librarians 

75 

58 

Social  &  Welfare  Workers 

619 

677 

Teachers,  Primary  School  & 

Kindergarten 

1,092 

550 

Teachers,  Secondary  Schools 

&  Principals 

1,589 

557 

Teachers  &  Instructors,  n.e.c. 

78 

32 

Trained  Nurses 

890 

630 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c. 

352 

283 

Social  Scientists 

85 

25 

Professional  Occupations, 

n.e.c. 

147 

58 

Aviators 

104 

3 

Draftsmen 

1,815 

725 

Laboratory  Technicians  & 

Assistants 

243 

100 

Technicians,  except  Laboratory  57 

15 

Semiprofessional  Occupations 

) 

n.e.c. 

621 

329 

Wholesale  Managers 

122 

9 

Managers  Officials,  n.e.c. 

109 

65 

Other 

436 

263 

Clerical  &  Sales 

3,385 

2,262 

Bookkeepers  &  Cashiers, 

except  Bank  Cashiers 

66 

20 

General  Industry  Clerks 

65 

25 

Office  Machine  Operators 

158 

112 

Secretaries 

193 

26 

Technical  Clerks,  n.e.c. 

52 

19 

Stenographers  &  Typists 

2,428 

1,796 

Salesmen,  Insurance 

92 

51 

Salespersons 

52 

10 

Other 

279 

203 

Service 

1,251 

341 

Maids,  General 

123 

129 

Housekeepers,  Stewards,  & 

Hostesses 

155 

28 

Waiters  &  Waitresses,  except 

Private  F amily 

63 

6 

Kitchen  Workers  in  Hotels, 

Restaurants,  Railroads, 

Steamships,  etc.,  n.e.c. 

87 

0 

No.  of  Inventory 


Openings 

Occupation 

Feb. 

Feb. 

1956 

1955 

Attendants,  Hospitals  & 

Other  Inst.,  n.e.c. 

Guards  &  Watchmen,  except 

280 

13 

Crossing  Watchmen 

317 

35 

Other 

226 

130 

Skilled 

7,735 

4,183 

Weavers,  Textile 

214 

17 

Loom  Fixers 

77 

13 

Machinists 

Toolmakers  &  Die  Sinkers 

831 

389 

&  Setters 

1,4  54 

725 

Machine  Shop  &  Related 
Occupations,  n.e.c. 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths 

1,351 

339 

&  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

440 

277 

Molder  s 

Structural  &  Ornamental 

66 

10 

Metal  Workers 

92 

6 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

113 

24 

Electricians 

Pattern  &  Model  Makers, 

186 

126 

except  Paper 

Miners  &  Mining  Machine 

362 

239 

Operators 

100 

110 

Switchmen,  Railroad 

85 

0 

Millwrights 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

58 

22 

Airplane 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

611 

512 

Motor  Vehicles 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

126 

28 

n.e.c. 

821 

777 

Foremen,  Manufacturing 

68 

55 

Other 

680 

514 

Semiskilled 

2,370 

1,242 

Occupations  in  Manufacture 
of  Tobacco  Products 
Occupations  in  Manufacture 
of  Textiles,  n.e.c. 
Occupations  in  Fabrication 
of  Textile  Products,  n.e.c. 
Occupations  in  Manufacture 
of  Boots  &  Shoes 

Machine  Shop  &  Related 
Occupations,  n.e.c. 
Occupations  in  Building 
Aircraft,  n.e.c. 

Occupations  in  Extraction 
of  Minerals,  n.e.c. 
Mechanics  &  Repairmen, 

793 

116 

598 

20 

269 

19 

61 

5 

16 

269 

275 

200 

150 

0 

0 

50 

Airplane 

Other 

337 

434 

Unskilled 

622 

70 

n.e .c -Not  elsewhere  classified 
l/  Individual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dic- 
—  tionary  of  Occupational  Titles  code  groups) 
with  totals  of  50  or  more  openings  on  the 
State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for 
all  major  occupational  groups  except  unskilled. 


electronics  technicians,  maintenance 
mechanics,  and  instrument  men. 

Top  metalworking  skills  continued  to 
dominate  skilled  worker  shortages.  In 
addition  to  the  extensive  out-of-area  re¬ 
cruitment  for  tool  makers  and  die  sinkers 
and  setters,  nonlocal  workers  in  large 
numbers  were  also  being  recruited  for 
openings  for  machinists,  machine  shop  and 
related  occupations,  not  elsewhere  classi¬ 
fied  (comprising  mostly  skilled  machine 
tool  operators  and  inspectors),  and  sheet 
metal  workers.  Needs  for  airplane  me¬ 
chanics  and  repairmen  continued  to  be 
numerous,  with  6 11  openings  in  clearance 
in  February,  though  the  current  demand 
was  down  somewhat  from  the  previous 
month. 

Rising  Stenographer-Typist  Shortage 
Boosts  Clerical  Jobs  in  Clearance 


Clerical  and  sales  jobs  on  State  in¬ 
ventories  in  February  numbered  3,385  as 
compared  with  2,902  in  January.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  out-of-area  recruitment  was 
concentrated  almost  entirely  in  openings 
for  stenographers  and  typists,  which  rose 
from  2,036  in  January  to  2,428  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  shortage  of  stenographers  and 
typists  continued  to  dominate  clearance 
activity  for  clerical  and  sales  occupations. 
In  February,  they  comprised  three-fourths 
of  all  clerical  and  sales  inventory  listings. 
Nonlocal  recruitment  for  other  occupations 
in  this  category  was  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  There  were,  nevertheless,  fairly 
numerous  openings  which  could  not  be 
filled  locally  for  office  machine  operators, 
secretaries,  and  insurance  salesmen. 

Semiskilled  and  Unskilled 
Shortages  Decline 

Shortages  in  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
occupations,  which  tend  to  fluctuate  more 
erratically  from  month  to  month,  declined 
between  January  and  February.  Among 
the  occupations  for  which  out-of-area  re¬ 
cruitment  was  either  diminished  or  ter¬ 
minated  were  semiskilled  jobs  in  textiles 


and  auto  production  and  semiskilled  ma¬ 
chine  tool  operators.  In  continued  signif¬ 
icant  demand  were  leaf  sorters  needed  in 
Connecticut  and  semiskilled  workers  for 
the  textile  products  and  aircraft  industries 

Unskilled  openings  in  clearance  were 
relatively  unchanged  from  January  to  Feb¬ 
ruary,  declining  insignificantly  from  657 
to  622.  Over  95  percent  of  the  openings 
originated  in  local  offices  of  4  States-- 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine,  and  New 
Jersey. 

Little  Change  in  Out-of-Area 
Recruitment  for  Service  Jobs 


Nonlocal  recruitment  for  service  work¬ 
ers  rose  slightly--from  1,222  in  January 
to  1,251  in  February.  In  February  of  this 
year,  however,  such  openings  were  more 
than  times  as  numerous  as  those  re¬ 
ported  last  year.  There  were  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  jobs  available  for  guards 
and  watchmen,  hospital  and  other  institu¬ 
tional  attendants,  and  airplane  stewards 
and  stewardesses. 

Eight  States  Report  Significant 

Rise  in  Clearance  Recruitme nt 

The  great  majority  of  States  reported 
a  January-to-February  increase  in  inven¬ 
tory  listings.  In  eight  States,  the  rise 
amounted  to  100  or  more  openings;  in  two, 
there  were  declines  of  similar  propor¬ 
tions. 

By  far  the  most  significant  increase  in 
clearance  activity  occurred  in  Illinois, 
which  listed  919  more  hard-to-fill  jobs  in 
February  than  in  January.  There  were 
many  new  and  additional  openings  for 
skilled  workers,  especially  tool  and  die 
makers  and  office  machine  repairmen 
trainees.  Local  shortages  of  stenogra¬ 
phers  and  typists  rose  markedly  and  there 
were  also  significant  new  demands  for 
engineers  and  draftsmen.  Unskilled  open¬ 
ings  in  this  State  also  rose  with  a  new  de¬ 
mand  for  100  laborers  in  Joliet. 
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Table  3.--Nonagricultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Occupational  Group 

February  1956 


Professional 

Clerical 

State 

Total 

and 

and 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

Managerial 

Sales 

United  States . 

30,072 

14,709 

3,385 

1,251 

7,735 

2,370 

622 

250 

140 

9 

- 

92 

8 

1 

44 

37 

- 

- 

7 

- 

440 

151 

21 

3 

211 

54 

142 

28 

20 

3 

40 

51 

“ 

California . 

.  3,007 

1,650 

387 

15 

653 

301 

1 

167 

122 

6 

- 

39 

- 

“ 

L/ oioraao  ••••••••■• 

.  2,816 

633 

49 

35 

965 

1,000 

134 

C  0 1 1 1  it-  c  t  x  c  ut 

Delaware . 

305 

237 

63 

- 

5 

1 

8 

District  of  Columbia.. 

.  4,103 

2,971 

1,115 

8 

.  1,302 

1,068 

9 

137 

83 

5 

” 

Georgia . 

431 

292 

18 

26 

93 

2 

- 

Hawaii . 

26 

14 

12 

“ 

23 

16 

1 

1 

4 

1 

“ 

Illinois  . 

.  1,906 

313 

310 

101 

972 

109 

101 

218 

131 

3 

- 

67 

17 

“ 

Jnwa  tTr . 

175 

79 

37 

- 

57 

2 

“ 

Kansas  . 

510 

274 

40 

- 

196 

- 

“ 

Kentucky . 

45 

35 

3 

- 

6 

1 

— 

Louisiana . 

89 

44 

4 

- 

31 

1 0 

K/Tainp  . 

358 

13 

3 

1 

16 

15 

310 

Maryland . 

854 

693 

_ 

10 

141 

10 

1 

Massachusetts . 

876 

400 

25 

41 

220 

189 

K/ti  r  Hi  oan . . 

1,188 

244 

98 

345 

498 

3 

M innps of. 3. .  t ..  r . . 

720 

205 

90 

21 

197 

207 

Mississippi . 

334 

113 

19 

48 

131 

23  • 

Mi  ssonri  ,-tt . 

462 

179 

71 

50 

102 

60 

Montana  , . 

130 

14 

2 

6 

108 

- 

Nebraska . 

111 

37 

34 

15 

23 

2 

“ 

Nevada  . 

10 

5 

- 

- 

4 

1 

“ 

New  Hampshire . 

112 

26 

13 

3 

49 

21 

New  Jersey . . 

949 

255 

41 

113 

427 

63 

50 

*3 

New  Mexico . 

385 

170 

96 

61 

54 

1 

New  York  . 

576 

268 

7 

1 

297 

3 

1 

North  Carolina . 

563 

396 

35 

11 

102 

18 

North  Dakota . 

18 

3 

8 

3 

4 

Ohio  ,,,, . 

..  1,398 

763 

50 

2 

533 

50 

1 

Oklahoma  . . 

138 

90 

5 

10 

28 

4 

Oregon . 

113 

41 

53 

15 

3 

1 

Pennsylvania . 

864 

731 

11 

3 

108 

1 1 

11 

Rhode  Island . 

260 

24 

59 

7 

100 

59 

South  Carolina . 

46 

33 

- 

3 

6 

4 

- 

South  Dakota . . 

39 

8 

10 

7 

11 

3 

Tenne  s  see . 

147 

37 

4 

- 

105 

1 

Texas  . . 

823 

475 

13 

3 

332 

- 

Utah  . 

36 

17 

19 

- 

- 

- 

Vermont  . 

108 

19 

17 

42 

27 

3 

Virginia . 

479 

149 

134 

50 

114 

32 

Washington . 

..  1,162 

718 

292 

43 

108 

1 

West  Virginia . 

61 

26 

8 

- 

27 

“ 

Wisconsin . 

681 

303 

52 

5 

300 

2 1 

Wyoming . 

72 

19 

9 

1 1 

31 

2 
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California’s  net  increase  of  314  open¬ 
ings  was  concentrated  in  professional  oc¬ 
cupations,  notably  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  aeronautical  engineers,  mathemati¬ 
cians,  physicists,  and  draftsmen.  These 
more  than  offset  the  small  declines  in 
listings  for  stenographers  and  typists. 
Increased  demands  for  engineers  and 
draftsmen  also  accounted  for  much  of  the 
rise  in  clearance  openings  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Ohio,  and  Washington,  In  addition, 
there  were  increased  openings  for  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  typists  in  Washington. 

In  Delaware,  there  were  new  hard-to- 
fill  demands  for  mechanical  and  chemical 
engineers  for  the  chemical  industry  and 
other  scattered  new  professional  needs. 
The  over -the -month  rise  in  Missouri’s  in¬ 


ventory  listings  was  dispersed  among  pro¬ 
fessional  (social  and  welfare  workers)  and 
a  variety  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  jobs. 

A  rise  in  professional  openings  ac¬ 
counted  for  all  of  Georgia’s  increase  in 
nonlocal  recruitment.  Among  the  occupa¬ 
tions  in  new  or  greater  demand  were  me¬ 
chanical  engineers,  physicists,  job  ana¬ 
lysts,  and  social  and  welfare  workers. 

In  Michigan,  out-of-area  recruitment 
was  terminated  for  400  production  ma¬ 
chine  operators,  more  than  offsetting 
moderate  increases  for  service  workers. 
Oklahoma’s  moderate  decline  of  114  open¬ 
ings  in  clearance  was  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  cessation  of  nonlocal  recruit¬ 
ment  for  airplane  mechanics. 


MANPOWER  READINESS  FOR 

(continued  fr 

workers  acquire  their  skills  through  infor¬ 
mal  processes.  Most  workers  learn  on 
the  job  and  by  changing  from  job  to  job.  A 
great  deal  can  be  done  and  is  being  done 
to  improve  this  rather  haphazard  route 
followed  by  these  entrants  to  the  skilled 
labor  force. 

A  good  basic  education  is  fundamental 
to  the  acquisition  of  skill.  We  must, 
therefore,  increase  the  educational  attain¬ 
ments  of  our  people.  The  Armed  Forces 
are  also  becoming  an  important  institution 
affecting  skill  potentials,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  our  young  men  undergo  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  military  service.  For  this  reason, 
the  Armed  Forces  must  give  emphasis  to 
training  so  that  its  personnel  can  make 
the  greatest  contribution  to  both  our  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  and  to  national  security. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  means 
by  which  our  work  force  can  develop 
skills  is  through  the  organized  and  sys¬ 
tematic  training  methods  of  industry.  In 
our  free  enterprise  system,  the  major  re- 


INDUSTRIAL  MOBILIZATION 
om  page  11) 

sponsibility  for  skill  development  lies 
with  industry.  The  extent  to  which  man¬ 
power  readiness  for  industrial  mobiliza¬ 
tion  is  achieved  will  largely  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  efforts  which  industry  makes 
to  utilize  the  work  force  effectively  and 
to  improve  skills.  This  means  that  man¬ 
agement  of  each  individual  plant  must  ac¬ 
quire  a  better  understanding  of  the  occu¬ 
pational  composition,  skill  requirements, 
and  training  needs  of  its  work  force. 

Orderly  methods  need  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  skiil  development.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  supervisor  in  the  training 
process  cannot  be  overemphasized.  For¬ 
tunately,  major  advances  in  industry  have 
taken  place  in  personnel  management. 
There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  manpower  resources  for  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization.  The  cooperative 
efforts  of  labor,  management,  and  govern¬ 
ment  can  do  much  to  assure  that  the  man¬ 
power  needs  of  industrial  mobilization 
would  be  met  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 


379220  0-56-3 
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LABOR  MARKET  NEWS 


FEDERAL  CONTRACTS  PLACED 
IN  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 

Recently-released  Department  of 
Defense  figures  show  that  close  to 
$  23,500,000  in  defense  contracts  were 
placed  in  labor  surplus  areas  during  cal¬ 
endar  year  1955  through  the  procurement 
preference  procedures  authorized  by  De¬ 
fense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4.  About  50 
areas  shared  to  some  extent  in  these  “set 
aside”  or  tie-bid  awards.  Areas  receiv¬ 
ing  contracts  valued  at  $500,000  or  more 
during  the  year  were:  Jasper,  Ala.; 
Herrin-Murphysboro- West  Frankfort,  Ill.; 
Pikeville -Williamson,  Ky.-W.  Va.;  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Long  Branch,  N.  J.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Findlay-Tiffin-Fostoria,  Newark,  and 
Mansfield,  Ohio;  Clearfield-Du  Bois  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  and 
Huntington- Ashland,  W.  Va.-Ky. 

During  the  year,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  approved  additional  rapid  tax 
amortization  allowances  for  expansion  of 
26  defense  facilities  in  labor  surplus  areas. 
These  facilities  involve  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  excess  of  $11  million  and  when 
completed,  are  expected  to  provide  jobs 
for  more  than  2,200  workers.  The  facil¬ 
ities  expansions  were  scheduled  to  occur 
in  the  Clearfield-Du  Bois,  Wilkes-Barre-- 
Hazleton,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Asheville 
and  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  St.  Louis  and 
Joplin,  Mo.;  and  Newark,  Ohio  areas. 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  MAKES 
FURTHER  WORK  FORCE  CUTS 

Employment  cutbacks  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  continued  into  early  March 
as  manufacturers  further  reduced  produc¬ 
tion  to  secure  better  alignment  with  new 
car  sales  and  inventories.  In  December, 
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when  the  industry  was  booming,  there 
were  825,500  production  workers  on  in¬ 
dustry  payrolls.  Then  the  big  three-- 
Ford,  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler-- 
began  laying  off  in  mid-January,  with 
about  25,000  workers  affected.  As  assem¬ 
bly  plants  reduced  output,  supplier  plants 
also  began  to  lay  off.  By  March  3,  the 
number  of  workers  laid  off  by  auto  assem¬ 
bly  and  supplier  plants  and  not  rehired 
totaled  about  107,000. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  employ¬ 
ment  developments  in  the  auto  industry, 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in 
mid-February  began  receiving  special 
weekly  data  from  seven  States  (Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  California,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  and  Ohio).  These  States  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  three -fourths  of  the 
employment  in  the  auto  industry  in  the 
country.  These  special  reports  show  that 
more  than  72,000  of  the  total  layoffs  had 
been  in  Michigan  (about  four -fifths  of 
this  number  were  in  the  Detroit  area). 
Insured  unemployment  in  the  Detroit  area 
jumped  from  19,900  in  mid-December  to 
63,400  in  mid-February. 

NEW  MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR 
STUDENT -LEARNERS 

The  minimum  wage  rate  for  student- 
learners  has  been  raised  from  60  cents  to 
75  cents  an  hour  beginning  March  1,  1956. 
The  new  rate  brings  the  student -learner 
wage  into  line  with  the  increase  from  75 
cents  to  $1  in  the  minimum  hourly  wage 
set  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  also  effective  on  March  1.  A  small 
number  of  certificates  issued  before 
March  1  which  allowed  a  rate  lower  than 
75  cents  will  continue  in  effect  until  their 
regular  expiration  date  (usually  the  end  of 
the  school  year). 


NEW  PLANT  TO  LOCATE 
IN  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREA 

The  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia- 
Gallipolis,  Ohio  area--which  is  designated 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  one  of  sub¬ 
stantial  labor  surplus--is  looking  forward 
to  a  marked  improvement  in  its  employ¬ 
ment  picture.  As  part  of  a  national  ex¬ 
pansion  program  (estimated  to  cost  $284 
million),  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation  will  build  an  aluminum 
ore  reduction  plant  within  the  area  at 
Ravenswood,  W.  Va.  Cost  of  the  local 
plant,  scheduled  to  begin  operation  in  the 
summer  of  1957,  is  expected  to  be  about 
$120  million.  In  addition  to  the  1,500  to 
1,700  workers  to  be  employed  in  the  plant, 
the  large  operation  will,  of  course,  boost 
employment  opportunities  in  supporting 
nonmanufacturing  activities  such  as  trade 
and  service. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  PLANT 
BEGINS  STAFFING  UP 

F or  the  past  3j  years,  the  dominant 
influence  on  the  Portsmouth-Chillicothe , 
Ohio  labor  market  has  been  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  billion  dollar  atomic  energy 
plant  in  Pike  County,  which  lies  about  mid¬ 
way  between  the  cities  of  Portsmouth  and 
Chillicothe.  Prior  to  the  start  of  AEC 
construction,  the  area  had  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  heavy  and  persistent  unemploy¬ 
ment  dating  back  to  the  early  1930’s. 

Construction  on  the  atomic  energy 
plant  is  nearing  completion--months  ahead 
of  schedule.  At  the  peak  of  construction 
in  July  1954,  nearly  21,000  workers  were 
engaged  in  building  activities,  but  employ¬ 
ment  of  construction  workers  has  now 
tapered  off  to  about  1,800.  By  January 
1956,  more  than  2,700  employees  had  been 
hired  by  the  operating  contractor,  the 
Goodyear  Atomic  Corporation,  for  the 
plant’s  permanent  operating  staff.  Peak 
employment  at  this  gaseous  diffusion 
plant  is  expected  to  total  about  3,150. 


The  sharp  drop  in  construction  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  area  since  July  1954  has 
not  resulted  in  a  significant  rise  in  the 
area’s  unemployment  because  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  construction  workers  had 
been  recruited  from  outside  the  area.  As 
they  were  released,  after  completion  of 
various  stages  of  building  operations, 
most  of  them  left  the  area  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere. 

WHITE  AND  NONWHITE  PERSONS 
IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  re¬ 
leased  the  report  Employment  of  White 
and  Nonwhite  Persons:  1955  (Series  P-50, 
No.  66).  Highlights  of  this  release  follow. 

“In  terms  of  labor  force  participa¬ 
tion,  nonwhite  women  and  younger  and 
older  men  have  traditionally  worked  in 
larger  proportions  than  whites.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  are  not  so  great,  however,  as 
they  were  just  a  few  years  ago.  During 
the  year  1955,  the  proportion  of  all  non¬ 
white  persons  14  years  old  and  over  who 
were  in  the  labor  force  averaged  62  per¬ 
cent,  as  compared  with  57  percent  for 
whites.  In  the  early  postwar  period,  these 
rates  of  participation  were  as  much  as  8 
percentage  points  apart.  The  continuing 
exodus  of  nonwhites  from  share-cropping 
and  other  small-scale  farm  enterprises  — 
where  the  very  young  and  old  tend  to  work 
inlarger  proportions  than  elsewhere--has 
been  a  major  factor  in  reducing  this  gap. 

“Occupational  differentials  are  still 
quite  large  betweeen  the  two  groups,  with 
nonwhites  predominating  in  the  relatively 
unskilled,  low-paying  fields.  Some  im¬ 
provement  has  been  observed  in  this  re¬ 
spect  also  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
About  12  percent  of  the  nonwhite  employed 
are  currently  in  professional,  managerial, 
and  other  white-collar  occupations,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  9  percent  in  the  early  post¬ 
war  years.  Among  whites,  the  comparable 
proportion  (currently  about  42  percent)  has 
also  risen  during  the  same  period  but  to  a 


relatively  smaller  degree.  In  the  skilled 
and  semiskilled  blue-collar  occupations, 
there  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the 
past  few  years,  but  nonwhites  have  gen¬ 
erally  held  on  to  the  gains  made  during  the 
course  of  World  War  II. 

“Unemployment  rates  have  historically 
been  a  good  deal  higher  among  nonwhites 
than  among  white  workers,  and  these  dif¬ 
ferentials  have  persisted  during  the  post¬ 
war  period.  Statistics  developed  in  more 
recent  years  also  indicate  that  the  non¬ 
white  workers,  in  almost  every  industry 
group,  are  more  likely  to  be  involuntarily 
limited  to  part-time  jobs  and  less  likely  to 
obtain  year-round  employment.  To  some 
extent,  these  differences  are  probably  due 
to  the  concentration  of  nonwhite  workers 
in  the  less  skilled  occupations  within  each 
industry  group.” 

/An  article  entitled  “Employment  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Status  of  Negro  Workers”  by 
Dr.  William  Haber  appeared  in  the  August 
1955  issue  of  the  LABOR  MARKET  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY.7 


SAN  DIEGO  AREA  RECOVERS 
FROM  YEAR-AGO  SLUMP 

Due  to  stepped-up  production  in  its 
dominant  aircraft  industry,  the  San  Diego 
area  moved  into  1956  with  a  sense  of  econ¬ 
omic  well-being  that  was  notably  lacking 
at  the  start  of  1954  and  1955.  The  substan¬ 
tial  labor  surplus  which  characterized  the 
area  a  year  ago  had  been  dissipated  by 
September  1955.  The  employment  growth 
which  was  responsible  for  improved  labor 
market  conditions  has  been  uninterrupted 


ever  since,  except  for  a  minor  seasonal 
drop  during  the  winter  months. 

The  San  Diego  economy,  with  its  air¬ 
craft  facilities  and  several  sizeable  mil¬ 
itary  installations,  is  peculiarly  dependent 
on  Federal  Government  activities,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Military 
installations  there  include  a  Naval  Air 
Station  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
Navy  facilities.  Production  at  local  air¬ 
craft  plants  has  been  mostly  under  Navy 
contracts . 

During  1955,  total  nonagricultural 
wage  and  salary  employment  expanded  by 
4.7  percent  to  reach  188,200  in  January 
1956.  Over  the  same  12-month  period, 
employment  in  the  aircraft  industry  grew 
by  10.5  percent.  Based  on  contracts  for 
a  variety  of  military  and  commercial 
planes  and  components,  as  well  as  for 
missiles  and  related  electronic  products, 
local  aircraft  employers  in  early  1956  were 
projecting  employment  expansion  to  late 
spring  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  1955  average. 

AUTOMATION  IN  THE 
OYSTER  INDUSTRY 

Mechanical  oyster  shuckers  are  re¬ 
placing  hand  labor  in  the  seafood  process¬ 
ing  industry--at  least  in  the  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  areas,  two  important  oyster  - 
packing  centers.  In  New  Orleans,  a  large 
plant  has  installed  the  new  devices,  there¬ 
by  reducing  its  labor  needs  considerably. 
In  the  Bayou  La  Barre  portion  of  the 
Mobile  area,  where  bad  weather  ham¬ 
pered  tonging  this  year,  reports  indicated 
that  oyster -shucking  machines  are  still 
being  tried  out  experimentally. 
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Insured  Unemployment  Shows 
Usual  Turn-oNhe-Year  Upswing 


IN  LINE  with  seasonal  expectations, 
unemployment  among  workers  cov¬ 
ered  by  State  unemployment  insurance 
laws  continued  to  rise  between  December 
and  January.  State  insured  unemployment 
moved  up  30.1  percent  from  December  to 
a  weekly  average  of  1,466,100  in  January. 
Following  a  sharp  rise  during  the  first 
week  of  January,  insured  unemployment 
leveled  off  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  The  unemployment  rate  among 
insured  workers  this  January  was  4.1  per¬ 
cent,  compared  with  5.  5  percent  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1955  when  the  volume  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  was  approximately  2  million. 

Initial  claims,  representing  new  un¬ 
employment,  were  up  13  percent  from  De¬ 
cember  to  a  total  of  1,  348,  600.  The 
weekly  peak  (335,  600)  occurred  during  the 
first  week  of  January  but  the  volume 
dropped  sharply  as  the  month  progressed. 
Compared  with  January  1955,  initial 
claims  were  down  approximately  10  per¬ 
cent. 

Post-holiday  layoffs  in  trade,  wide¬ 
spread  temporary  plant  shutdowns  for  in¬ 
ventory  taking,  and  the  continuing  season¬ 
al  slack  in  the  construction,  lumbering, 
apparel,  food,  and  tobacco  industries  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  insured  unemployment  load 
in  January.  Production  cutbacks  in  the 
automotive,  electronics,  and  electrical 
machinery  industries  and  a  labor  dispute 
in  the  latter  industry  were  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  some  areas. 


Claimant  Exhaustions  Edge  Upward 
Benefit  Payments  Pass  $l-Million  Mark 

Claimant  Exhaustions 
Move  Upward  in  January 

The  number  of  claimants  exhausting 
their  benefit  rights  rose  by  17,  000  in 
January  to  89,  000.  This  rise  as  well  as 
the  small  increase  in  the  preceding  month, 
conforms  to  the  usual  pattern  for  this  time 
of  year.  The  January  increase  was  wide¬ 
spread,  with  39  States,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii  reporting  larger  volumes.  Exhaus¬ 
tions  were  up  2,  900  in  Washington.  Under 
the  Washington  UI  law,  all  claimants  start 
their  benefit  years  on  July  1,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  duration  ranging  from  12  to 
26  weeks.  Claimants  entitled  to  26  weeks 
of  benefits  and  who  were  continuously  un¬ 
employed  since  July  were  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  State's  jump  in  exhaustion 
volume.  Other  States  in  which  exhaustions 
rose  by  more  than  1,  000  were  Kentucky 
(1,  700),  California  (1,  300),  and  Texas 
(1,100). 

Following  the  seasonal  uptrend  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment,  the  average  weekly 
number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  un¬ 
der  State  UI  programs  and  the  Federal 
Employees  program  rose  by  339,  300  in 
January  to  1,  200,  000.  The  number  of 
benefits  paid  showed  a  corresponding  in- 
crease--up  $39.6  million  to  $135. 7  mil¬ 
lion.  The  average  weekly  payment  for 
total  unemployment  rose  50  cents  from 
December  to  a  new  all-time  high  of  $26.60 
in  January.  This  was  $1.48  above  the 
average  payment  in  January  1955.  Corn- 
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LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 

Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

February  and  January  1956,  and  February  1955 

Net  Change 

Employment  Status 

Feb.  12-18 
1956 

Jan.  8-14 
1956 

Feb.  6-12 
1955 

Jan.-F  eb. 
1956 

Feb.  1955- 
Feb.  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Agricultural 

Nonag  ricultural 
Unemployed 

65,491,000 
62,577,000 
5,470,000 
5  7,107,000 
2,914,000 

65,775,000 

62,891,000 

5,635,000 

57,256,000 

2,885,000 

63,321,000 

59,938,000 

5,084,000 

54,854,000 

3,383,000 

-284,000 
-314,000 
-165,000 
-149,000 
+  29,000 

+2,170,000 
+  2,639,000 
+  386,000 

+2,253,000 
-  469,000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

49,784,000 

49,388,000 

50,352,000 

+396,000 

-  568,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  index 
(1947-1949  =  100) 

95 

98 

110 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 
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changes  January  to  February 
(in  millions) 


2 
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Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


THE  CIVILIAN  labor  force  dropped  seasonally  by 
nearly  300,000  from  January,  as  many  workers  leav¬ 
ing  seasonal  jobs  withdrew  from  the  labor  force.  The 

65.5  million  persons  in  the  labor  force  in  February 
marked  a  new  high  for  the  month  and  exceeded  Feb¬ 
ruary  1955  by  Z.Z  million. 

Civilian  employment  also  continued  a  winter  decline, 
as  reductions  from  January  of  about  150,000  each  in 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural  employment  lowered 
the  total  to  6Z.6  million.  At  this  level,  employment 
was  about  Z.6  million  higher  than  in  February  of  last 
year  and  a  new  record  for  the  month.  In  addition  to 
reductions  in  employment  in  construction  and  retail 
trade --which  are  usually  at  a  low  point  at  this  time  of 
year--layoffs  in  automobile  assembly  plants  and  in 
related  industries  contributed  to  the  nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment  drop  from  January. 

Total  unemployment  in  February  remained  at  the  Jan¬ 
uary  level  of  Z.9  million,  halting  the  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment  increases  which  began  last  October.  Adverse 
weather  continued  to  be  a  major  factor  in  many  States, 
and  layoffs  in  the  automobile  and  related  industries 
added  to  the  unemployment  total.  Most  persons  leav¬ 
ing  seasonal  employment,  however,  withdrew  from  the 
labor  market  and  there  was  a  smaller  than  usual 
number  of  new  jobseekers. 

State  insured  unemployment  rose  by  about  3  percent  to 

1.5  million  in  February--about  Z0  percent  below  the 
figure  for  last  year.  The  usual  seasonal  upward  trend 
in  insured  unemployment  was  halted  by  the  middle  of 
February.  Net  layoffs  since  the  first  of  the  year  in 
auto  assembly  and  parts  plants  amounted  to  about 
80,000  in  late  February.  New  hires  and  recalls  were 
reported  in  a  number  of  industries  such  as  construc¬ 
tion,  textiles,  apparel,  and  primary  and  fabricated 
metal  production  but  these  industries  continued  to 
account  for  a  large  share  of  insured  unemployment. 
Insured  unemployment  was  at  the  rate  of  4.Z  percent 
for  the  Nation.  North  Dakota,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  had  rates  of  8.5  percent  or  higher.  Eight  States, 
mainly  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  had  insured  unemployment 
rates  of  Z.5  percent  or  lower. 

March  1956 
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ECONOMIC  activity  in  February  in 
general  indicated  a  continuation  of 
the  high  levels  of  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  reached  in  the  last  part  of  1955, 
as  modified  by  the  seasonal  factors  which 
normally  reduce  activity  at  this  time  of 
year.  One  notable  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  is  the  automobile  industry, 
in  which  reductions  in  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  have  occurred.  Layoffs  have 
also  extended  to  plants  in  closely  related 
industries.  While  many  factors  are  in¬ 
volved,  a  large  part  of  the  recent  reduc¬ 
tion  appears  to  stem  from  very  high  out¬ 
put  in  the  last  four  months  of  1955  in  re¬ 
lation  to  new  car  sales  at  that  time.  Some 
recent  pickup  in  new  car  sales  is  report¬ 
ed,  and  it  appears  that  February  sales 
may  exceed  those  for  February  in  any 
year  but  1955. 

Construction,  which  has  recently  been  the 
other  sizeable  exception  to  the  general 
situation,  also  shows  signs  of  stabilizing 
in  some  places  and  actually  improving  in 
others.  New  construction  expenditures 
held  steady  in  February  at  the  level  of 
the  prior  month  and  are  about  the  same 
as  last  year  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  positive  side,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  in  January  remained  at  the  highest 
rate  reached  in  1955  (seasonally  adjusted) 
in  spite  of  curtailment  in  the  automobile 
industry.  Steel  production  in  January  and 
February  has  been  running  close  to  ca¬ 
pacity  and  February  production  was  about 
19  percent  above  that  for  February  of  last 
year  when  mills  were  operating  at  88  per¬ 
cent  of  rated  capacity. 

Employment  continues  at  a  high  level  in 
spite  of  curtailed  automobile  production, 
although  the  usual  seasonal  decreases 
have  occurred.  Civilian  employment  in 
February  was  2.6  million  higher  than  a 
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a  year  ago  and  established  a  new  high  for 
the  month.  Hourly  and  weekly  earnings 
were  well  above  a  year  ago  and  were  also 
at  record  levels  for  February. 

Gross  national  product  rose  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1955  to  the  record  annual  rate 
of  $397.3  billion,  seasonally  adjusted. 

The  increase  from  the  third  quarter  was 
$5.3  billion,  the  smallest  quarter-to- 
quarter  increase  for  more  than  a  year. 
Because  of  continuous  increases  during 
the  year,  the  rate  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1955  was  $10  billion  above  that  for  the 
full  year.  A  gain  of  $16.2  billion  in  the 
rate  of  personal  consumption  expenditures 
from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954  was  the 
strongest  factor  in  the  total  increase  of 
$30.2  billion  in  the  rate  of  gross  national 
product  during  that  period. 

Increases  of  $  5.9  billion  in  business  in¬ 
ventories,  of  $3.6  billion  in  investment  in 
producers’  equipment,  and  of  $2.9  billion 
in  new  construction,  accounted  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $12.5  billion  in  the  rate  of  gross 
national  product  between  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ters  of  1954  and  1955.  Changes  in  the  rate 
of  government  expenditures  were  only  a 
minor  factor  in  the  over-the-year  in¬ 
crease.  National  security  expenditures 
were  pretty  well  stabilized  at  a  rate  some 
$10  billion  below  the  post-war  peak  of 
$51.4  billion  (in  1953).  Expenditures  by 
State  and  local  governments  have  risen 
steadily  for  some  years,  but  the  increase 
from  $28.7  billion  to  a  rate  of  $31.0  bil¬ 
lion  over  the  year  was  not  a  major  factor 
in  the  increase  in  total  gross  national 
product. 

National  income  also  established  a  new 
record  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955,  at 
the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$331.2  billion,  about  $9  billion  higher  than 
income  for  the  year,  and  $28  billion  above 
the  rate  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954. 
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Industrial  production  in  January  maintained  the  December  record  rate  of  144 
percent  of  the  1947-49  average,  on  the  basis  of  the  seasonally  adjusted  index 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This  index  stood  at  132  in  January  last  year. 
The  greatest  increase  over  the  year  was  in  durable  goods  production,  which 
had  already  shown  more  rapid  increases  from  the  1947-49  base  than  had  non¬ 
durable  goods  and  mineral  production.  There  was  a  very  small  decrease  in 
the  durable  goods  group  from  December  while  nondurables  and  minerals  held 
steady. 

Sales  of  manufacturers  dropped  a  little  more  than  usual  for  the  time  of  year-- 
to  $26.5  billion  in  January,  about  $0.5  billion  lower  than  December  but  $2.8 
billion  higher  than  in  January  of  last  year.  The  entire  drop  from  December 
was  in  durable  goods  sales  which  were  still  $1.8  billion  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  compared  with  an  increase  of  $1.0  billion  for  nondurable  goods. 

New  orders  dropped  more  than  seasonally  from  the  high  December  volume  of 
$  28.7  billion  to  $  27.5  billion  in  January--$  3.2  billion  above  the  year-earlier 
total.  All  of  the  drop  from  December  was  in  durable  goods.  Unfilled  orders 
continued  to  increase  as  new  orders  exceeded  sales.  The  $56.6  billion  in  un¬ 
filled  orders  at  the  end  of  January  was  $9.4  billion  higher  than  in  the  same 
month  of  1955  and  $1.1  billion  above  the  December  total.  The  increases  were 
concentrated  in  durable  goods,  which  accounted  for  about  95  percent  of  the 
total.  Manufacturers*  inventories  increased  a  little  more  than  seasonally  in 

January  to  $46.6  billion  at  the  end  of  the  month--a  rise  of  $3.1  billion  from 
January  1955.  The  ratio  of  inventories  to  sales  was  about  the  same  this  year 
as  last. 

Steel  production  held  at  the  January  rate  of  99.1  percent  of  capacity  in  Feb- 
ruary,  but,  because  of  the  shorter  month,  February  production  was  0.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons  lower  than  in  January.  February  1956  production  of  10.1  million  tons 
was  well  above  that  for  February  of  last  year,  when  the  production  rate  was 
at  88.0  percent  of  a  smaller  capacity,  and  8.5  million  tons  were  produced. 

Automobile  production  dropped  in  February  to  554,000  units,  about  57,000 
below  the  January  total,  as  manufacturers  made  farther  adjustments  to  ap¬ 
proach  sales  volumes.  Production  exceeded  sales  in  the  month  by  about 
40,000  units,  with  a  resultant  increase  in  dealers  inventories  of  new  cars 
from  the  788,000  at  the  first  of  the  month  (excluding  69,000  units  in  transit). 

Manufacturing  employment  dropped  by  60,000  from  January  to  16.8  million  in 
February.  A  reduction  of  85,000  in  automobile  employment  and  reductions 
by  producers  of  auto  components  accounted  for  the  failure  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  total  to  show  the  usual  small  gain  between  January  and  February.  The 
machinery  industry  made  a  greater -than-seasonal  gain  and  employment  in 
apparel  increased  by  about  23,000.  Other  manufacturing  industries  showed 
little  change  from  January. 

The  average  workweek  was  unchanged  at  40.6  hours  in  February,  0.2  hours 
higher  than  in  February  of  last  year.  Weekly  hours  in  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  moved  up  0.1  hour  in  February,  but  were  1.7  hours  lower  than  a  year 
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ago,  the  largest  drop  in  any  industry.  The  factory  workweek  continued  to  be 
higher  in  the  durable  goods  industries  (41.2  hours)  than  in  the  nondurable 
group  (39.8  hours),  although  the  latter  indust  ries  accounted  for  most  of  the 
total  gain  over  the  year. 

Average  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  of  factory  production  workers  were  un¬ 
changed  from  January.  Hourly  earnings  of  $1.93  in  February  were  8  cents 
higher  than  in  February  a  year  ago  and  weekly  earnings  of  $78.36  were  $3.62 
higher.  All  industry  groups  in  manufacturing  showed  gains  during  the  year 
in  average  hourly  earnings  and  all  industries  except  lumber  and  wood  prod» 
ucts  and  manufacturers  of  transportation  equipment  (in  which  average  weekly 
hours  were  shorter)  showed  gains  in  average  weekly  earnings. 

Factory  hiring  increased  to  33  per  thousand  in  January,  8  per  thousand 
higher  than  in  December.  The  rise  was  less  than  usual  for  the  time  of  year, 
partly  because  of  the  automobile  production  situation,  but  also  because  of  low 
rates  in  industries  such  as  stone,  clay,  and  glass;  primary  metals;  paper; 

and  leather--which  reported  high  employment  levels  but  little  expansion  in 
recent  months. 

The  separation  rate  also  rose,  from  30  per  thousand  to  36  per  thousand  in 
January,  as  both  layoff  and  quit  rates  increased.  Increased  layoff  rates  were 
confined  to  the  durable  goods  group  and  were  largely  accounted  for  by  in¬ 
creases  in  the  transportation  equipment  and  fabricated  metal  products  in¬ 
dustries. 

New  construction  expenditures  maintained  the  January  rate,  halting  the 
downtrend  which  followed  the  high  levels  reached  in  late  spring  of  1955  and 
maintained  through  September  of  that  year.  The  annual  rate  of  $41.5  billion 
in  February,  seasonally  adjusted,  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  February 
of  last  year  and  was  about  $0.7  billion  below  expenditures  for  the  year  1955. 

Housing  starts  in  January  held  at  about  the  December  level,  according  to  BLS 
figures.  The  73,000  units  of  nonfarm  private  housing  starts  in  January  were 
at  an  adjusted  annual  rate  of  1,183,000  units.  This  is  about  15  percent  below 
the  near-record  rate  for  January  1955,  but  brings  to  a  halt  the  downtrend  in 
the  rate  of  new  starts  which  began  in  September  1955. 

\\  J 

Consumer  prices  were  slightly  lower  in  January  according  to  the  BLS  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index.  The  Index  of  114.6  of  the  1947-49  average  was  one-tenth 
of  a  percentage  point  below  December  and  0.3  above  the  January  1955  Index. 
For  the  past  year,  there  have  been  only  minor  changes  in  the  total  index,  but 
fairly  sizeable  changes  for  some  components  have  been  noted.  Food  costs 
continued  to  decrease  and  were  about  1.4  percentage  points  lower  than  in 
January  1955.  Transportation  costs  were  0.8  points  lower.  Both  housing  and 
apparel  costs  dipped  some  from  December  but  were  above  January  1955 
levels.  Medical  care  and  personal  care  costs  both  rose  during  the  month, 
and  showed  the  largest  increases  from  January  1955. 
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Insured  Unemployment 
Shows  Little  Change  in  February 


AFTER  a  sharp  seasonal  upswing  at  the 
turn  of  the  year,  new  unemployment 
among  workers  covered  by  State  un¬ 
employment  insurance  laws  declined  be¬ 
tween  January  and  February.  Initial 
claims,  although  down  18  percent  to  a 
weekly  average  of  247,  000,  did  not  show 
as  sharp  a  decline  as  is  usual  for  this 
time  of  year.  As  a  result,  the  initial 
claims  average  this  February  was  only 
slightly  below  that  during  the  same  month 
in  1955.  At  the  same  time,  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  under  State  programs  failed  to 
show  the  usual  drop  i-n  February,  edging 
up  by  25,  000  to  1,  490,  000.  From  a  year 
ago,  however,  insured  unemployment  was 
down  about  400, 000. 


Weekly  data  for  January  and  February 
1956  are  shown  on  the  table  below. 

The  decline  in  initial  claims  during 
February  largely  reflected  the  virtual 
completion  of  temporary  shutdowns  for  in¬ 
ventory  taking  in  a  variety  of  industries 
and  a  seasonal  slackening  of  layoffs  in 
textiles,  apparel,  tobacco,  and  trade. 

Less  new  unemployment  was  also  re¬ 
ported  among  lumbering  and  construction 
workers  in  areas  where  milder  weather 
permitted  increased  outdoor  work.  These 
industries,  however,  continued  to  be 
among  the  chief  sources  of  new  unemploy¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  furniture,  food 
processing,  metals,  electrical  machinery, 


Initial 

claims 

Insured 

unemployment 

Week  ended 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

January  7 . 

335, 600 

431, 500 

1, 440, 600 

1, 956, 100 

14 . 

318, 900 

356, 300 

1,441,400 

1,  964, 200 

21 . 

281, 300 

320, 800 

1,472,  500 

1,  976, 200 

28 . 

274, 100 

289,  400 

1,491, 000 

1, 957, 600 

February  4 . 

273, 900 

290, 800 

1,513,  100 

1, 937, 000 

11 . 

262, 800 

264, 800 

1,497, 000 

1, 915, 200 

18 . 

222, 600 

241, 600 

1,482, 500 

1, 848, 800 

25 . 

228, 500 

216, 500 

1, 535, 500 

1, 846, 400 

Weekly  averages 

January  . 

299, 900 

346, 700 

1,466,  100 

1, 962, 300 

F  ebruary . 

244, 000 

250, 900 

1, 506, 400 

1, 879, 800 
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and  automotive  industries.  Production 
cutbacks  in  the  latter  industry,  as  well  as 
in  auto  supply  plants,  and  the  smaller- 
than-usual  drop  in  initial  claims  were 
among  the  factors  holding  February  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  at  the  January  level. 

During  the  week  ended  February  18, 
1956,  the  rate  of  unemployment  among  in¬ 
sured  workers  was  4.  2  percent  compared 
with  4.1  in  January  and  5.  2  percent  during 
the  same  week  in  1955.  While  the  national 
rate  showed  little  change  in  February, 
rates  in  seven  States- -Arkansas ,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Wyoming- -  rose  by  at  least  a  full 
percentage  point.  Production  adjustments 


in  the  auto  industry  contributed  to  the  in¬ 
crease  from  3.  2  to  5.  2  percent  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  increases 
in  Kansas  and  Kentucky  to  4.  6  and  8.  0  per¬ 
cent,  respectively.  Many  Kentucky  work¬ 
ers  affected  by  auto  layoffs  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  returned  to  their 
home  State  and  filed  for  benefits. 

North  Dakota  had  the  highest  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  in  the  Nation  (9.8 
percent)  followed  by  Washington  (8.  9  per¬ 
cent),  Idaho  (8.8),  Oregon  (8.5),  and 
Kentucky  (8.0).  In  addition  to  Michigan, 
two  other  large  industrial  States  had  rates 
of  5.0  percent  or  more--New  Jersey  (5.7) 
and  Pennsylvania  (5.  0). 


TOTAL  AND  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT' 

(INSURED  SERIES  INCLUDE  PARTIAL  AND  PART-TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT) 
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INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

pared  with  January  a  year  ago,  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  number  of  beneficiaries  was 
down  28  percent,  while  benefits  paid  de¬ 
clined  only  21  percent. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

for  Federal  Employees 

Initial  claims  filed  under  the  program 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees  showed  a  marked  increase 
at  the  turn  of  the  year,  moving  up  more 
than  one-half  over  December  to  19,  900. 
Insured  unemployment  under  the  UCFE 
program  rose  one-fourth  in  January  to 
average  29,  000  per  week.  The  amount  of 
benefits  paid  under  the  UCFE  program  in¬ 
creased  nearly  $400,  000  in  the  first 
month  of  1956  to  $2.  8  million.  These  data 
were  not  entirely  comparable  with  those 
for  January  a  year  ago- -the  first  month 
of  the  UCFE  program--when  a  sizable 
volume  of  initial  claims  was  filed  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  claimants  were 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  for  the  entire 
month. 

Region  and  State  Developments 

The  turn- of-the-year  upswing  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  affected  all  parts  of 


(continued  from  page  21) 

the  country  but  the  largest  relative  in¬ 
creases  were  in  the  West  North  Central 
and  Intermountain  regions.  However, 
January  unemployment  levels  remained 
well  below  a  year  ago  in  all  regions  and  in 
all  States  except  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Nevada. 

Unemployment  rates  also  moved  up 
from  December  with  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  East  South  Central  regions  re¬ 
porting  the  highest.  State  rates  ranged 
from  more  than  9.  0  percent  in  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Washington  to  less 
than  2.  0  percent  in  Texas.  Only  three 
States-  -  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  South 
Dakota- -  reported  rates  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 

Inventory  and  trade  layoffs  following 
the  holiday  season  and  midwinter  slow¬ 
downs  in  construction  and  many  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  contributed  to  32.1- 
percent  increase  in  insured  unemployment 
in  New  England  between  December  and 
January.  Layoffs  in  textiles,  rubber 
goods,  radio  and  radar  components,  and 
cutbacks  in  auto  assembly  increased  the 
Massachusetts  volume  to  nearly  one-half 
of  the  regional  total,  despite  increased 
activity  in  apparel  and  shoe  plants.  In¬ 


Unemployment  Insurance 

Developments  1/ 

January  1956 

January 

1955 

Activity 

Number 

%  change 

from 

or 

Dec. 

Jan. 

(in 

amount 

1955 

1955 

thousands) 

Initial  claims . 

Weeks  claimed . , 

Insured  unemployment  (weekly 

1, 348, 600 
6, 495, 900 

/  13.0 
/  38.7 

-  11.2 
-  22.3 

1,  519 
8,  361 

average) . 

Beneficiaries  (weekly  av. )  2/.. 

Benefits  paid  2/  3/ . ~  . 

Claimant  exhaustions  2/ . 

1, 466, 100 
1, 200, 000 
$135, 725, 000 
90, 000 

/  30.5 
/  39.4 
/  42.6 
/  24.  2 

-  25.  3 

-  28.  1 
-  20.  6 
-  43.  8 

1,  962 

1, 670 
$170, 882 
160 

ly  Data  for  all  items  except  insured  unemployment  include  activities  relating  to  civilian 

Federal  employees  covered  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Insured  unemployment  relates  to  State  programs  in  continental  United  States  only. 
/Includes  estimate  for  Alaska;  data  not  received. 

/Represents  gross. 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  programs, 
by  geographio  region  and  State,  January  1956 


• 

January 

1956 

Percentage  ohange  from 

December  January 

1955  1955 

Average  Jan. 
unemployment 
rate  {%) 

1,466,091 

♦  30.5 
• 

-  25.3 

4.1 

New  England . 

104,044 

10,648 

+  32.1 
+  15.7 

-  30.9 

-  24.1 

3.8 

6.2 

New  Hampshire . 

6,620 

2,411 

+  20.3 
+  24.6 

—  19.1 

-  52.1 

4*9 

4.0 

50,780 

+  30.7 

••  32  o5 

3*0 

Rhode  Island . . 

14,759 

+  57.5 

•  14  •  2 

o  *6 

Connecticut . . . 

18,826 

+  35.2 

•  33  •  9 

2.7 

465,874 

+  26.9 

-  20.6 

5.2 

21 T,m 

♦  24.6 

•  1 3  •  2 

4*9 

New  Jersey . 

87,338 

+  31.9 

-  7.7 

6*1 

Pennsy Ivan ia... . 

160,848 

+  27  o  b 

28*9 

0*4 

East  North  Central . 

235,289 

+  35.1 

-  35.7 

2.8 

54,392 

♦  38.9 

—  43  •  5 

2  •  3 

65,580 

+  19.4 

-  43.7 

2.7 

30,130 

+  49.7 

-  27.9 

3  •  1 

61,015 

+  50.5 

—  19  •  5 

3  •  5 

24,172 

+  24  •  3 

•  32  •  1 

3*1 

West  North  Central . 

108,540 

+  45.3 

-  15.7 

4.5 

Minnesota . . 

33,220 

+  50.4 

-  17.3 

5*6 

11,554 

+  56.9 

-  7.8 

3.1 

Missouri . . 

34,566 

+  41.0 

-  23.1 

4.1 

North  Dakota . 

4,971 

+  40.7 

-  15.2 

9.7 

South  Dakota . 

3,582 

+  56.6 

+  14.1 

6.5 

8,468 

+  42.5 

+  6.4 

4#6 

12,179 

♦  36.0 

-  13.4 

3.8 

South  Atlantic . 

132,915 

+  32.3 

-  32.9 

3.3 

Delaware . 

2 ,475 

+  55.5 

-  42.4 

2  •  2 

16,887 

+  43.9 

•  37  .  b 

2.7 

District  of  Columbia.... 

4,956 

+  42 . 5 

2b. 3 

2*3 

12,584 

+  39.6 

-  30.2 

2*2 

West  Virginia . 

14,227 

+  38.6 

-  66.6 

4.5 

North  Carolina . 

32,808 

+  31.7 

•  26.1 

4.5 

12,870 

+  29.9 

•  23*3 

3.6 

21,110 

+  23.7 

■»  33*9 

3*5 

Florida . . 

14,998 

+  20.1 

■»  7*8 

2.7 

95,496 

+  31.1 

-  28.9 

6.0 

27,207 

+  28.5 

-  30.7 

6.6 

Tennessee. . 

39,186 

+  36.2 

-  21.3 

7.1 

17,162 

+  27.9 

-  35.6 

4.0 

Mississippi . 

11,941 

+  25.6 

-  36.0 

5.9 

West  South  Central . 

68,704 

+  31.1 

-  29.6 

2.8 

Arkansas . 

+  41.4 

-  22.5 

6.7 

14,880 

+  33.5 

-  41.4 

2,9 

13,468 

♦  32.4 

-  24.3 

4.2 

24,749 

+  23.5 

-  27.8 

1.7 

24,916 

«-  41.8 

-  15.2 

3.7 

Colorado . 

4,935 

+  40.7 

-  21.8 

2.1 

7,313 

+  42.6 

♦  11.9 

6.8 

New  Mexico . 

3,896 

+  22.1 

-  27.6 

3.2 

6,272 

+  49.9 

-  21.3 

4.3 

2,500 

+  60.3 

-  21.4 

4.4 

Paoific  Northwest . . 

87,873 

♦  16.4 

-  10.8 

9.0 

Idaho . 

~r;m 

+  20.4 

-  16.5 

8«1 

29,890 

+  23.6 

-  8.9 

9.3 

Washington . . 

50,126 

+  12.0 

-  11.0 

9.0 

Paoifio  Southwest...... . 

142,437 

+  29.9 

-  17.3 

4.3 

Arizona . . 

5,792 

+  44.3 

-  5.0 

3.6 

California. . . 

132,107 

+  28.9 

-  18.8 

4.2 

Nevada . . 

4,538 

+  43.4 

+  31.2 

7.3 
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sured  unemployment  in  Rhode  Island  was 
up  by  one-half  following  year- end  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  jewelry,  textiles,  and  serv¬ 
ice  industries.  However,  a  seasonal  pick¬ 
up  in  jewelry  began  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  New  Hampshire,  an  upswing  in  shoe 
and  leather  goods  manufacturing  and  im¬ 
proved  snow  conditions  in  resort  areas  in 
the  last  week  of  the  month  partially  offset 
unemployment  resulting  from  vacation 
periods  in  shoe  firms  earlier  in  the  month 
and  cutbacks  in  the  trade,  service,  tex¬ 
tiles,  and  paper  industries.  Delayed 
arrival  of  shipments  of  Australian  wool 
idled  some  textile  workers  in  the  State. 
Maine  reported  the  smallest  percentage 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  region  as 
small  cutbacks  occurred  in  contract  con¬ 
struction,  trade,  food  processing,  and 
service. 

Connecticut  reported  layoffs  in  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  clocks,  fabricated 
metal  products,  furniture,  and  chemicals, 
while  Vermont  had  some  month- end  re¬ 
calls  in  stone-clay-glass  which  offset  new 
unemployment  in  the  electrical  machinery 
and  apparel  industries.  The  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  of  the  region  rose  moderately- - 
to  4.1  percent- -with  Maine  and  Rhode 
Island  reporting  rates  greater  than  6  per¬ 
cent. 

A s  the  year  began,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region  reported  the  second  smallest  re¬ 
gional  increase  in  insured  unemployment 
in  January  with  a  rise  of  26.  9  percent 
from  the  preceding  month.  New  York, 
with  more  than  one- seventh  of  the  Nation's 
insured  unemployment,  reported  some  re¬ 
hiring  of  workers  previously  idled  by  in¬ 
ventory  taking  and  year- end  layoffs,  as 
well  as  increased  activity  in  the  New  York 
City  needle  trades.  Initial  claims  were 
declining  as  the  month  ended  despite  new 
unemployment  in  the  electrical  machinery 
industry. 

Both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
ported  new  unemployment  in  construction, 


apparel,  and  trade.  Pennsylvania  also 
noted  layoffs  in  the  textiles,  food  proc¬ 
essing,  primary  and  fabricated  metals, 
tobacco,  stone-clay-glass,  machinery, 
and  toy  industries  and  in  mining  during 
most  of  January,  although  there  was  some 
pickup  in  scattered  industries  as  the 
month  closed.  Auto  assembly  and  sup¬ 
plier  plants  reduced  work  forces  in  New 
Jersey,  and  business  in  the  State's  re¬ 
sort  centers  was  slow.  The  regional  un¬ 
employment  rate  advanced  to  5 . 2  percent. 
New  Jersey's  rate  of  6.1  percent  was  the 
highest  in  the  region. 

The  35.  1-percent  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  East  North  Central  States 
was  the  largest  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  third  highest  in  the  Nation. 
Auto  production  adjustments  contributed 
to  increases  of  about  one-half  in  Indiana 
and  Michigan  although  both  States  also 
noted  cutbacks  in  construction,  household 
machinery,  and  communication  equip¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  Indiana  reported  lay¬ 
offs  in  oil  production,  road  building,  and 
quarrying;  paper  manufacturing  and  sugar 
refining  eased  off  in  Michigan. 

Temporary  inventory  shutdowns  and 
auto  layoffs  increased  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  levels  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  De¬ 
spite  the  increase  in  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed,  this  region  shared  the  lowest  un¬ 
employment  rate  in  the  Nation  (2.  8  per¬ 
cent)  with  the  West  South  Central  region. 
Even  the  highest  rate  in  the  region,  3.  5 
percent  in  Michigan,  was  well  below  the 
national  average. 

The  sharpest  regional  rise  in  insured 
unemployment  (45.5  percent)  occurred  in 
the  West  North  Central  States.  Winter 
weather,  halting  construction  and  other 
outdoor  activities,  and  post-holiday  ad¬ 
justments  were  the  principal  factors  in 
this  increase.  Missouri  and  Kansas  felt 
the  effects  of  auto  production  adjustments 
while  other  manufacturing  curtailments 
added  to  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  volumes. 
The  January  unemployment  rate  for  this 
region  was  closer  to  year-ago  levels  than 
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for  any  other.  Two  States  —  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska- -had  unemployment  rates 
above  January  1955.  Although  North 
Dakota's  rate  of  9.7  percent  was  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  Nation,  it  was  below  the  11.5 
percent  in  January  a  year  earlier. 

Construction  layoffs  continued  to 
dominate  insured  unemployment  in  the 
South  Atlantic  region.  Despite  a  Decem¬ 
ber- January  increase  of  32. 3  percent  in 
insured  unemployment,  new  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  region  moved  downward  at  the 
close  of  January  as  the  impact  of  post¬ 
holiday  layoffs  and  inventory  shutdowns 
tapered  off.  Other  sources  of  unemploy- 
men  included  the  food  processing,  tex¬ 
tiles,  apparel,  furniture,  and  tobacco  in¬ 
dustries,  particularly  in  North  Carolina. 
The  latter  industry  accounted  for  part  of 
the  loads  in  Florida,  where  Tampa  cigar 
workers  entered  a  seasonal  slack  period, 
and  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Shipyard  cutbacks  were  noted  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  with  communication 
equipment  and  brewery  layoffs  also  noted 
in  the  latter  State.  Floor  covering  and 
machinery  industries  reduced  work  forces 
in  Delaware  while  West  Virginia  reported 
a  slackening  of  activity  in  lumber,  glass, 
apparel,  and  leather  firms. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  the  South 
Atlantic  region  was  3.3  percent  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  This  was  well  below  the  national 
average  and  ranged  from  a  low  of  2.  2  per¬ 
cent  in  Virginia  to  a  high  of  4.  5  percent 
in  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Trade  cutbacks  and  inventory  layoffs 
were  important  factors  in  raising  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  East  South  Central  region 
to  95,400  or  31.1  percent  above  December 
level.  Alabama  noted  part-time  work  in 
the  primary  metals,  apparel,  and  rubber 
industries  while  Tennessee  reported  slack 
periods  in  a  variety  of  industries  including 
food  processing,  construction,  fabricated 


metals,  auto  parts,  apparel,  electrical 
machinery,  and  textiles.  A  number  of 
workers  affected  by  auto  production  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  East  North  Central  States  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  in  Kentucky  and 
filed  claims.  The  regional  unemployment 
rate  rose  to  6.  0  percent,  partly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  7.1-percent  rate  in  Tennessee. 
These  rates  were  highest  among  the  re¬ 
gions  and  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  region  had  the 
Nation's  highest  unemployment  rate  (9.0 
percent  in  January)  for  the  third  succes¬ 
sive  month.  Heavy  winter  snows  and  rains 
continued  to  hamper  logging,  lumbering, 
construction,  and  other  outdoor  work  in¬ 
creasing  unemployment  an  additional  16.4 
percent  above  December  levels.  The  9.  3- 
percent  unemployment  rate  in  Oregon  and 
9.0  percent  in  Washington  were  two  of 
three  in  the  country  of  9.0  percent  or 
more.  These  rates  were,  however,  well 
below  the  12.  7  percent  and  11.  3  percent, 
respectively,  for  these  States  a  year  ago. 

Although  the  California  State  and  the 
Pacific  Southwest  regional  increases  in 
insured  unemployment  (28.  9  and  29.  9  per¬ 
cent,  respectively)  were  slightly  below 
the  national  average,  the  other  States  in 
the  region- -Arizona  and  Nevada- -  reported 
rises  of  44.  3  percent  and  43.4  in  unem¬ 
ployment  from  December  levels.  Arizona 
noted  a  seasonal  influx  of  unemployed 
workers  from  other  States  as  well  as  ad¬ 
verse  weather  in  the  northern  logging 
areas . 

The  settlement  of  a  rock  products  dis¬ 
pute  in  southern  California  permitted  some 
resumption  of  construction  jobs  although 
new  storms  at  the  end  of  January  hampered 
outdoor  work.  General  midwinter  easing 
of  activities  in  trade,  food  processing, 
fishing,  ceramics,  furniture,  and  aircraft 
added  to  the  State's  volume.  Some  off¬ 
setting  increases  in  citrus  processing  and 
apparel  were  noted. 
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Seasonal  Influences  Affect 
Job  Market  Status  of  VETERANS 


.  .  .  Unemployment  Among  WW  II  Veterans  Shows 
Usual  Turn-of-the  Year  Rise 

.  .  .  Moderate  Seasonal  Downturn  in  Employment 


HANGES  in  the  labor  market  status  of 
li  World  War  II  veterans  between  De¬ 
cember  and  January  were  largely  due 
to  seasonal  influences.  According  to  es¬ 
timates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  1/, 
total  employment  among  male  WW  II  vet¬ 
erans  showed  a  further  decrease  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  dropping  170,  000  from  December  to 
an  estimated  13,  828,  000.  The  reduction 
this  year  was  the  same  as  that  experienced 
between  December  and  January  a  year 
earlier,  although  employment  of  veterans 
was  up  nearly  210,  000  from  a  year  ago. 

About  thr ee -fourths  of  the  decrease 
from  December  occurred  among  veterans 
employed  in  nonagricultural  pursuits, 
where  an  estimated  13,  220,  000  WW  II  vet¬ 
erans  - -nearly  130,  000  fewer  than  in  De¬ 
cember- -were  working.  Agricultural 
employment  of  veterans  declined  season¬ 
ally  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  moving 
down  more  than  40,  000  to  608,  000,  repre¬ 
senting  the  smallest  January  level  since 
1946.  Approximately  97  out  of  every  100 
male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  labor  market 
were  employed  during  the  first  month  of 
1956,  compared  with  98  in  December  and 
96  in  January  1955. 


\J  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month-to-month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 


Unemployment  among  male  WW  II  vet¬ 
erans  showed  a  further  seasonal  rise  in 
January,  moving  up  more  than  two-fifths 
over  December  to  439,  000.  Despite  the 
December  and  January  upswing,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  unemployment  among  WW  II  veter¬ 
ans  this  January  was  nearly  one-third  less 
than  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  In  the 
25-44  age  group,  2.  9  percent  of  all  male 
WW  II  veterans  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
were  unemployed,  compared  with  4.  0  per¬ 
cent  of  all  male  nonveterans. 

School  Enrollment  Shows 

Usual  Decline  in  January 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  at 
the  end  of  January,  classified  by  type  of 
program  and  educational  level,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

Total . 

653, 987 

415, 648 

238, 239 

WW  II 

P.L.  346  (GI  Bill) _ 

69, 053 

29, 144 

39,  909 

P.  L.  16  (Disabled).  .  . . 

4,  590 

1,  638 

2,  952 

Post-Korea 

P.  L.  550  (New  GI  Bill) 

567, 676 

376, 890 

190, 786 

P.L.  894  (Disabled)  .. 

12, 668 

7,  976 

4,  692 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  in  1956, 
nearly  two- thirds  of  a  million  WW  II  and 
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Korea  veterans  were  attending  school 
under  the  provisions  of  education  and 
training  programs,  according  to  prelimi¬ 
nary  data  from  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  January  enrollment  represented 
a  reduction  of  57,  300  from  December  but 
a  gain  of  78,  200  over  the  comparable 
month  a  year  ago.  A  drop  of  53,  000  in 
the  number  of  veterans  attending  colleges 
or  universities  to  415,  600  during  the  first 
month  of  1956  accounted  for  nearly  all  of 
the  January  decrease.  Included  in  this 
group  were  almost  385,  000  Korea  veter¬ 
ans.  Enrollment  of  veterans  in  other 
schools  also  moved  down  in  January--de- 
creasing  4,  300  to  238,  300  —  with  both 
Korea  and  WW  II  veterans  sharing  in  the 
decline. 

In  addition  to  students  attending 
school  under  these  programs,  62,  000  were 
receiving  on-the-job  training  under  Public 
Laws  346  and  550  at  the  end  of  January. 

All  but  400  were  Korea  veterans  enrolled 
in  the  latter  law.  Disabled  veterans  re¬ 
ceiving  on-the-job  training  under  the  vari¬ 
ous  vocational  programs  totaled  4,  600- - 
virtually  the  same  number  as  in  the  past 
several  months.  More  than  three-fourths 
were  veterans  with  service  since  June  27, 
1950. 


New  Job  Applications  Continue 

to  Move  Upward 

The  number  of  veterans  coming  into 
public  employment  offices  to  file  new  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  increased  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  month,  rising  more 
than  one-fourth  over  December  to  202,000. 
A  large  part  of  the  rise  was  attributable 
to  seasonal  curtailments  which  sharply 
augmented  the  number  of  all  job  seekers. 
This  was  the  largest  monthly  volume  since 
January  1955.  Despite  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  applications  in  recent  months,  the 
January  volume  was  9  percent  below  the 
year-ago  level. 

New  applications  of  disabled  veterans 
also  increased  from  December  with  13,100 
such  applications  filed  in  January.  This 
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was  the  largest  January  volume  since 
1948  and  represented  gains  of  26  percent 
and  6  percent  over  December  and  January 
1955,  respectively.  At  the  same  time, 
active  applications  of  disabled  veterans 
moved  to  a  9-month  high,  rising  12.  8  per¬ 
cent  over  December  to  61,  500.  This  was, 
however,  one-tenth  less  than  the  number 
in  the  comparable  month  a  year  earlier. 

Employment  Counseling  Interviews 
Register  Marked  Rise 


Employment  counseling  interviews 
with  veterans  requiring  assistance  in 
making  a  vocational  choice  or  adjustment 
gained  markedly  during  the  month.  Total 
interviews  moved  up  24  percent  to  33,800, 
while  initial  or  first-time  interviews  rose 
23  percent  to  19, 300.  Although  these  were 
the  largest  monthly  volumes  since  March 
1955,  they  were  down  11  percent  and  13 
percent,  respectively,  compared  with 
January  a  year  ago. 


Initial  counseling  interviews  with  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  totaled  5,  300  in  January- - 
one-fifth  more  than  in  December  but  the 
same  number  as  in  January  1955. 

Nonfarm  Placement  Decline 
Tapers  Off  in  January 


Nonfarm  referrals  and  placements  of 
veterans  continued  to'  move  downward  in 
January,  with  referrals  decreasing  4.  5 
percent  to  185,  300  and  placements  edging 
off  600  to  113,00G--the  smallest  volumes 
since  February  1955.  Compared  with 
January  a  year  earlier,  such  referrals 
and  placements  were  up  15  percent  and  11 
percent,  respectively. 

Following  declines  in  both  November 
and  December,  placements  of  disabled 
veterans  in  nonfarm  jobs  leveled  off  at 
approximately  9,  700  in  January- -about 
one- sixth  higher  than  in  January  1955. 

Nonfarm  placement  declines  of  veter¬ 
ans  in  four  industry  groups  between  De- 
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cember  and  January  offset  a  particularly 
sharp  rise  in  manufacturing  and  a  smaller 
gain  in  service  industries.  The  30,  200 
placements  in  manufacturing  industries-- 
representing  the  first  increase  since 
September- - reflected  gains  of  more  than 
one-eighth  over  the  month-ago  and  year- 
ago  volumes.  Placements  of  veterans  in 
service  industries  showed  a  modest  rise, 
moving  up  4  percent  over  December  to 
17,100.  These  placement  gains  were  off¬ 
set  by  reductions  of  13  percent  in  public 
utilities  to  9,100,  12  percent  in  construc¬ 
tion  to  9,  600,  and  9  percent  in  government 
to  18,  900.  Job  placements  of  veterans  in 
trade  were  down  about  2  percent  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  25,  200.  Compared  with  January  a 
year  ago,  all  industry  groups  except 
government  showed  placement  gains,  with 
the  public  utilities  group  registering  the 
largest  increase- -more  than  one-fourth. 

Placements  Up  in  All  Occupational 
Groups  Except  Clerical  and  Sales 

Nonfarm  placements  of  veterans  were 
up  in  all  major  occupational  categories 
except  clerical  and  sales  in  January.  The 
15-percent  reduction  from  December  in 
the  clerical  and  sales  group  to  22,500, 
however,  more  than  offset  gains  in  all 
other  categories.  The  largest  increase 
amounted  to  15  percent  in  the  professional 
and  managerial  groups  to  2,  800,  and  11 
percent  in  the  skilled  category  to  9,  800. 
The  rise  in  placements  (8  percent  over 
December  and  5  percent  over  January 
1955)  occurred  in  the  semiskilled  and  serv¬ 
ice  categories  to  15, 600  and  12, 800,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  49,  500  placements  in  the 
unskilled  category  represented  little 
change  from  December.  All  occupational 
groups,  however,  registered  gains  in  non¬ 
farm  placements  of  veterans  over  January 
1955. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  January  and  changes  from  the  pre¬ 


vious  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  major  occupational  division, 
are  shown  on  the  following  table. 


January  1956 

December  1955 

All 

All 

Industry  division 

V  eterans 

men 

Veterans 

men 

Construction . 

8.  5 

10.4 

9.7 

11.6 

Manufacturing . 

26.7 

27.4 

23.  3 

24.5 

Transportation,  com- 

munication,  and 

public  utilities.  .  .  . 

8.0 

7.  1 

9.  2 

8.0 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

22.  3 

24.  0 

22.  6 

24.  9 

Service . 

15.2 

17.4 

14.  5 

17..  2 

Government . 

16.7 

10.  9 

18.4 

11.3 

All  other . 

2.  6 

2.  8 

2.  3 

2.  5 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

2.5 

1.8 

2.  2 

1.6 

Clerical  and  sales.  . 

19.  9 

15.  1 

23.  3 

17.0 

Service . 

11.3 

14.  8 

10.7 

14.  2 

Skilled . 

8.  7 

8.  8 

7.7 

8.0 

Semiskilled . 

13.  8 

14.  0 

12.  7 

12.7 

Unskilled  and  other. 

43.  8 

45.5 

43.4 

46.5 

Claims  for  UCV  Show 
Usual  January  Upswing 


Claims  filed  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 
continued  to  move  upward  seasonally  in 
January.  Initial  claims  increased  one- 
fifth  (19  percent)  over  December  to  51,700. 
Insured  unemployment  under  the  UCV  pro¬ 
gram  was  up  one-fourth  in  January  to  a 
weekly  average  of  72,  700.  During  the 
first  month  of  1956,  approximately  15  per¬ 
cent  (the  same  proportion  as  in  December) 
of  the  insured  unemployed  under  the  UCV 
program  were  filing  to  supplement  bene¬ 
fits  under  State  programs.  Compared 
with  January  a  year  ago,  initial  claims  and 
insured  unemployment  were  down  nearly 
one-fifth  and  one-third,  respectively. 
Benefits  paid  during  the  month  to  unem¬ 
ployed  veterans  rose  by  nearly  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  to  $6.  7  million  in  January  but  were 
$3.  5  million  less  than  in  January  1955. 
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Employment  Sesutice  /let io.it lei 


Nonfarm  Placements  in  January 
Hold  at  December  Level 


.  .  .  Work  Applications  Show  Marked  Seasonal  Rise 

.  .  .  Counseling  Activity  Up  Sharply  in  January 


New  applications  for 
work  rose  sharply  in 
January,  up  34.7  per¬ 
cent  to  810,  800.  Al¬ 
though  this  increase 
was  greater  than 
usual,  the  total  was 
about  4  percent  below 
the  level  a  year  ago. 
As  commonly  occurs 
in  January,  the  larg¬ 
est  relative  increase 
occurred  in  new  work  registrations  of 
women- -up  50.  3  percent  to  293,  300.  Men, 
however,  accounted  for  slightly  more  than 
one-half  the  December- January  rise  as 
the  number  of  their  applications  moved  up 
27  percent  to  517,  500. 

Handicapped  workers  filed  37,700  ap¬ 
plications  in  January- -nearly  one-third 
more  than  in  December  and  approximate¬ 
ly  16  percent  above  the  number  filed  in 
the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Counseling  Activity  Up  Sharply 

Coincident  with  the  January  rise  in 
new  applications  for  work,  employment 
counseling  activities  also  showed  a  marked 
increase.  Total  interviews  with  applicants 
rose  19.2  percent  to  131,500--the  largest 
January  volume  since  1946.  At  the  same 
time,  initial  or  first-time  interviews 
moved  up  by  17.  5  percent  to  78,  300. 
Counseling  of  high  school  students  prior 
to  mid-term  graduation  and  increased 
emphasis  placed  on  this  activity  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  States,  also  contributed  to  the 


January  rise.  From  a  year  ago,  total  and 
initial  counseling  interviews  were  up  by 
5,800  and  3,100,  respectively. 

The  rise  in  counseling  interviews 
from  December  occurred  among  both  men 
and  women  job  seekers  with  a  somewhat 
larger  relative  increase  among  women. 
Interviews  with  women  rose  23  percent  to 
44,  800  while  those  with  men  moved  up  17 
percent  to  86, 600. 

The  sizable  rise  in  initial  counseling 
interviews  in  January  represented  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  held  with 
women  and  a  16-percent  gain  in  such  in¬ 
terviews  with  men.  The  number  of  inter¬ 
views  held  with  women  in  January  aggre¬ 
gated  28,  500  and  with  men  49,  700. 

Handicapped  job  applicants  accounted 
for  14,  800  of  the  initial  counseling  inter¬ 
views  in  January- -one -fifth  and  one-tenth 
above  the  month-ago  and  year-ago  vol¬ 
umes,  respectively. 

^ \  Nonfarm  Placements 

Show  No  Change 

Nonagricultural  place¬ 
ments  remained  virtu¬ 
ally  unchanged  be¬ 
tween  December  and 
January,  edging  up 
only  1,  900  (less  than  1  percent)  to  432,500. 
This  level,  however,  was  nearly  10  per¬ 
cent  above  that  in  January  1955.  Place¬ 
ment  gains  in  manufacturing  (19  percent) 
and  in  service  (3.4  percent)  offset  reduc- 
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NONAGRICULTURAL  PLACEMENTS 


THOUSANDS 


INDUSTRY 


1955 


1956 


THOUSANDS 


OCCUPATION 


THOUSANDS 


SEX 


40 


NOTE:  OATA  COVER  CONTINENTAL  U.  S.  AND  TERRITORIES 


Employment  Service  Activities 


January  1956 

January 

Activity 

%  change 

from 

1955 

Number 

Dec . 

Jan. 

(in 

1955 

1955 

thousands) 

New  applications . 

810, 800 

/  34.7 

-  4. 

3 

848 

Counseling  interviews- -total  .... 

131, 500 

/  19.2 

/  4. 

6 

126 

Initial  counseling  interviews  .... 

78, 300 

/  17.5 

/  4. 

2 

75 

Individuals  given  tests . 

110, 600 

/  30.  8 

/  21. 

7 

91 

Placements  -  -total . 

603, 600 

-  16.  2 

/  12. 

7 

536 

Nonfarm . 

432,  400 

/  .4 

/  9. 

0 

397 

Farm . 

171, 200 

-  40.  9 

i  23. 

3 

139 

tions  in  the  other  major  industry  groups- - 
construction,  transportation,  and  trade. 

All  manufacturing  industry  groups  ex¬ 
cept  ordnance,  tobacco,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment  showed  placement  gains  in 
January,  with  the  apparel  group  register¬ 
ing  the  largest  increase--9,  700.  In  four 
additional  industries- -leather ,  electrical 
machinery,  textiles,  and  nonelectrical 
machinery- -the  placement  gains  ranged 
from  1,  000  to  1,  800. 

Nonfarm  placements  of  men,  totaling 
231,100  in  January,  were  down  3.1  per¬ 
cent  from  December,  while  those  of 
women  edged  up  4.  8  percent  to  201,  400. 
Compared  with  January  a  year  ago,  non¬ 
farm  placements  of  men  were  12  percent 
higher,  and  women  6  percent  greater. 
Placements  of  handicapped  job  applicants 
were  unchanged  from  the  December  level 
of  approximately  20,  500,  although  such 
placements  usually  move  upward  during 
the  first  month  of  the  year.  This  month, 
placements  of  handicapped  job  seekers, 
however,  were  up  nearly  one-third  over 
the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Further  Seasonal  Decrease 
Ln  Farm  Placements 

Placements  of  workers  in  farm  jobs 
showed  a  sharp  but  seasonal  decline 
luring  the  first  month  of  1956.  Dropping 
)y  two-fifths  from  December,  the  number 
Df  farm  placements  totaled  171,  200  in 
Tanuary  but  were  nearly  one-fourth  great¬ 
er  than  in  January  a  year  earlier.  Of  the 


total,  116,000  were  pool-type,  that  is, 
placements  of  job  applicants  referred 
from  an  established  assembly  point  for  a 
single  day's  work.  Sharply  decreased 
hiring  activities  due  to  seasonally  slack 
farm  work  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  Decem¬ 
ber- January  decline.  The  gain  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  placements  over  January  1955  was 
due  in  part  to  milder  weather  which  per¬ 
mitted  resumption  of  farm  activities  in  a 
few  States  and  to  a  carryover  of  cotton 
harvesting  operations  postponed  because 
of  a  late  season  in  other  States. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  January  and  changes  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  by  major  occupational  divi¬ 
sion,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Industry  division 

January 

1956 

%  change 
Dec . 

1955 

from 

Jan. 

1955 

Construction . 

24, 800 

12.  1 

/ 

6.  3 

Manufacturing . 

119,400 

/ 

19.  2 

8.  9 

Transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and 
public  utilities . 

18,  100 

12.  1 

/  22.7 

Wholesale  and 
retail  trade . 

89,  800 

16.  6 

11.0 

Service- -total  . 

138, 300 

3.4 

12.  0 

Domestic . 

86, 300 

- 

2.4 

8.  0 

Government . 

30, 300 

0.4 

- 

6.  6 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

8,  100 

/ 

11.3 

12.  3 

Clerical  and  sales. .  .  . 

7§, 900 

- 

13.4 

/ 

5.  7 

Service  . 

133, 400 

/ 

3.  4 

i 

12.  5 

Skilled . 

23, 100 

/ 

8.  7 

8.  6 

Semiskilled . 

65, 800 

/ 

21.4 

/ 

12.  2 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

123, 100 

- 

3.  6 

5.  9 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  January  1956 


Initial  claim  reoeived  J / 


ion 

and 

Stata 


All  elaimnts  2j 


Ikjmber 


Total,  53  Statas .  1,31*8,631 

Region  I: 

Connecticut..... .  19,756 

*•*»• .  7.360 

Massachusetts .  1|6,608 

N«  Hampshire .  1*,1*58 

Rhode  Island . .  |J^, 725 

Vermont .  2,019 

Region  nt 

*r”'' .  71,535 

YOrk .  223*725 

Puerto  Rico. .  279 

Virgin  Islands .  0 

Region  ITT: 

Oe'oeoi-e .  2,856 

District  of  Columbia**.  li,999 

Maryland .  15,1^1 1 

North  Carolina. .  36,1*08 

Pennsylvania .  11,0,1,71 

Virgin  1 .  |I*,293 

•test  Virginia .  13,659 

Region  IV:  i 

*•<>*>0*0 .  16,382 

Florida. .  17,531 

<*°rgU .  19,850 

Mississippi .  11,186 

South  Carolina... .  Il*,90l* 

Tennessee . .  27,190 

Region  V: 

Kentucky .  20.1,32 

Michigan .  61,085 

0,10 .  55,996 

Region  VI: 

rl,1"ol» .  58,985 

■*61*ne .  39,376 

Minnesota. .....  . . .  22,709 

Wisconsin .  l6rl|PO 

Region  VH: 

Iowa .  11.055 

Kansas . . .  I  11,923 

Missouri .  31.338 

Nebraska. .  5,969 

North  Dakota . .  2,976 

South  Dakota. 2,873 

Region  VTIIt 

. .  Il*,l*99 

Louisiana .  17,091 

Ok  I  ahoma. .  •  •  • .  13,052 

T**aa- .  26,106 

Region  DC 

Colorodo .  6,720 

Montana .  6,039 

"“Mexico .  3,538 

i*ah .  5.979 

■y°**«9* .  2, 6 10 

Region  X: 

Arizona .  6,31,5 

California .  116,887 

•**•« .  S.8U, 

Mava8a .  1*,780 

Region  XI: 

A,aal'a- .  1,869 

Idaho- .  1»,3I7 

^'Soo .  23,251 

Washington .  I  31,955 


Percentage 

change 

from 

Dec.  1955 


y 


+13.0 


+e.6 

-•5 

-25-6 

•*e.6 

-6.3 


-11.7 

-12.6 

+14-1* 


959.6 

953-5 

-12.2 

9-70.2 

96.0 

959.1, 

995-2 


971-3 
+39.1, 
967.  I 
935-7 
♦1 16. 7 
967. 1 


1*56,1,37 


9,1,11 

2,361, 

18,360 

1,789 

7,1,87 

858 


35,141* 

95.1*14 

1*7 

0 


731* 
I.051 
1*>393 
18,751* 
1*8,693 
5, 163 
2,865 


3,839 

6,335 

9,527 

2,691, 

8,018 

9,539 


i 

5/ 


451.8 

1»,067 

951.7 

•1*.  79l* 

+1*1*.  8 

•6,767 

+5-5 

•7,572 

♦101.  1 

•  3,51*7 

921*.  1* 

5,602 

-9-2 

5.51*3 

+•9.5 

2,985 

9I10.7 

1,81*5 

937.5 

9,2l*l* 

-8.0 

1,512 

♦12.9 

373 

4C2.2 

502 

980-3 

3.361 

+57-5 

3, 193 

+37-7 

5. 166 

+57-1* 

5.750 

+1*7-1* 

•>  (1*5 

928.6 

I,ll*9 

-8.3 

396 

+1*0.  1 

1,821 

+1*3-7 

1*22 

♦33-8 

990 

98-5 

36,689 

+31*-  7 

978 

+52-9 

i>3io 

-19-  1 

221 

-6.6 

711* 

-12.9 

3,91*7 

-12-3 

6,003 

Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 
by  continued  claim 


All  claimants 


Percentage 
change 
fro.  3/ 
Dec.  1955 


6,1*95,91*1*  958.7 


83,317 
1*7,257 
227,737 
30,912 
63 .1*1*6 
11,281 


381,969 
977,323 
2,0 1*2 


10,507 
21*,  006 
71,286 
•1*7. 159 
709,096 
56,330 
62,1*93 


75.993 

66,661 

96,925 

51,71*5 

56,196 

172,080 


"7,593 

21*1,51*1 

229,707 


305.013 

123,1*88 

11*1,91*6 

109,265 


1*8,721* 
53. I0l* 
•1*9,707 
36,752 
20,1*1*1 
•5,751 


63,399 

65,225 

58,327 

112,521 


22,21,8 
31,1*01* 
•5, 163 
28,1*1*3 
•0,553 


25.390 

583,981, 

22,576 

•8,933 


23,662 
35.500 
•  51,1*1*3 
228.J82 


applications  5/ 


2,250,558 


91*8.0 

922-5 

91,9-8 

956.0 

976.6 

952-6 


936.  I 
91,1-9 
925.  I 


95U-6 

952-5 

91*6-9 

956.0 

928.8 

91*3-5 

+1*2.6 


928.6 
+18. 7 
929-5 
923-6 

950.9 
+38.  I 


925.8 

+67-7 

+1*2.9 


+31*.  6 

+67-3 

+1*8-9 

+1*1.1* 


+59-  • 
+33-0 
+1*6.  I 

+52-2 

958.1* 

+61*-9 


+5l*-5 

+35-5 

+29-8 

+1*2.9 


+1*6-2 

+68.2 

-•7 

+56.8 

+66.3 


+1*0.0 

+33-9 

+38.0 

+36.1* 


+58-9 

+33-9 

+29.1* 

+17-6 


810,819 


39,957 
•  9,1,71* 
85,962 
•5, 133 
50,029 
l*.61*l 


•77,357 

395,816 

578 

0 


5, 102 
7,863 
2l*,  733 
76,268 
21*7,597 
20,832 
•6,081* 


•9,145 

25,562 

50,768 

•3,950 

27,617 

62,302 


32,126 

66,1*31 

7o,l*ai* 


••7,580 
1*2,142 
30,119 
31*.  606 


•3,535 

12,1*08 

1*6,688 

8,966 

1,982 

2,591* 


•5.737 

13,618 

•5,359 

30,633 


1*.3«1* 

5,706 

1,989 

9,315 

1,912 


1*,993 

200,032 

12,21,8 

5.371* 


2,931* 
5,529 
29, 167 
1*7.227 


sirs  Ess&af'ssr*  dir~t,y  the  °m«  *»  —  »*- 

”'r*  f°r  *lth*r  parlod  raPreeented  was  under  50. 
t3tir^itiM  cU?2!  ^  ‘  8*91~'ln91  J“'V  '953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer 

Tha  nm^lr  JT  1/  **’  0n'r  h'z  p*rcent  for  ,he  porloo  January  1950- June 

I^es^  ^  001  ba  Interpreted  as  a  measure  of  thetotal 

types  of  applicants  for  whoe  written  applications  are  not  taken. 


•3,  122 
2,582 
•  9,91*3 
2,379 
1*,536 
1,212 


21,778 

85,307 

6,229 

•25 


1,620 

1*,5I3 

•  1,019 
•8,583 
52.  178 
12,233 
6,1*66 


•3,765 
•  3,879 
16,1*1*1* 
II,  16I 
9,1*99 
11,806 


11,858 

1*5.521 

1*6,878 


53,206 
•8,672 
•3. 159 
•3,702 


9,116 

9,098 

23.353 

6,096 

2,718 

2,393 


11,820 

•2,001* 

9,558 

1*8,511 


8,276 
It,  573 
l*,62l 
1*.1*78 
2, 123 


8,008 
81*,  353 
1,923 
3.1*26 


•  ,55l* 
3,963 
to, 103 
•5.376 


Percentage 

change 

from 

Dec-  1955 


Counseling  interviews 


Total 


+31*- 7 


+1*5-3 

966.8 

+1*2.6 

969-6 

+33-3 

+-7 


+1*1.2 

+32-0 

+'l*-3 

952.1* 


+62.2 

963-3 

+30.2 

SI-1. 
*-2 
+53-6 
91*5-6 


+61*.  5 

+e7-o 
+60.3 
+1*  B.i* 
969. 1 
957.5 


936. 1 
+1*7-7 
+1*2.2 


+31-9 
9 14-9 
+eo.3 

+35-6 


+18. 3 
+39-5 
936.7 

+6.  I 

+el*.o 

996.6 


+14.1 
91*1*-  3 
938.7 
+1*1.8 


■rill*.  3 
+1 1.9 

961.0 

9-13-3 

+eo.7 


+35-9 
+12.8 
+78.1* 
+1*9-  I 


-3-7 
+lt-9 
+17-  • 
+10.1* 


Initial 


•31.1*57  78,261* 


2,027 

783 

l*,6a6 

581 

1,193 

365 


2.517 
•3,579 
•  ,  ll*9 
52 


601 

919 

2,1*16 

1.999 

•0,737 

3.21,7 

1,016 


971* 

2.392 

1,965 

1,069 

1,251 

2,1.78 


2,1*52 

7,089 

9,805 


6,289 
2. 190 
1,216 
3.  il*o 


•.532 
•  >01*3 
3.152 
M76 
325 
231. 


1, 185 
1,1*79 
•  >935 
6,896 


2,356 
751* 
1*95 
•  ,665 
1.50 


91*1* 

•0,099  j 
315 
•2l* 


•22 

61*1* 

1,717 

2,638 


1. 151. 

330 

2,314 

398 

363 

l6l 


1,514 

8,609 

1*85 

36 


•72 
1*91 
1.535 
1,262 
6,925 
•  ,690 
551* 


635 
1,531 
•  ,59l* 

66  5 

999 

1,686 


1,637 

1*,37B 

5,710 


3,562 

1,209 

61*7 

1,806 


867 

627 

1,1*37 

586 

192 

121 


Percentage 
change 
from  V 
Dec.  1955 


+•7-5 


Placements 


Nan agriculture  I 


Total 


585 

837 

1.069 

3,751* 


1.81*2 

1*1*1 

332 

1,386 

215 


628 

6,1*08 

114 

97 


Th 
391 
91*1* 
•  ,389 


+9-5 

8,099 

7,962 

"35-8 

1,826 

1,815 

+1*.  1 

•9.658 

19,507 

♦16.0 

•  ,275 

1,252 

+12.1* 

1,520 

1,517 

-36.6 

f  ,0 16 

881* 

930.5 

•0,030 

9,723 

+17-1* 

68,326 

67,71*3 

+18.0 

3,069 

2.143 

298 

291* 

+•77.1* 

+1*0.7 

-•3-5 

+7-5 

921-9 

-37-1* 

+e3-9 


+3-1* 

+14-8 

+78.9 

928.9 

920-7 

+71-2 


-6.0 

+•-7 

+27-3 


928.7 

+12.9 

-21.5 

+33-7 


+9-0 

-15-1* 

+•5-7 

928.7 


+10.8 

+17-7 

+33-3 

936.2 


+85-7 
-6. 8 
927-2 
+131.0 
+35-2 


+23-6 

923-2 

♦12-3 

-25-9 


-35-6 
+39- 1 
922.9 
+7-1* 


603,633 


531* 

2,517 

l*.9ll* 

13,600 

20,281* 

1*,992 

2,099 


7,1*90 

29,228 

10,1*28 

•0,d*0 

9,730 

19,691 


1*,  302 
•2.577 
21,891 


•8,393 

6,090 

6,295 

7,00l* 


1*,806 
5,1*59 
6,892 
1*,  223 
1, 192 

93I* 


8,751 

7,1*1*D 

8,982 

1*5,21*9 


1*.  835 
2,209 
3,072 
2,818 
796 


97,785 
52. 181 
726 
1.756 


593 

2,028 

6,210 

7,680 


1*32,1*59 


527 
2.511* 
1*,  871* 
9,829 
•9,939 
l*,9l*l 
•  .871* 


7,252 
18,  ll*8 
8,305 
6,  177 
5,799 
7,1*1*9 


1*,089 
•2, 091* 
21,056 


•7,91.7 
6,062 
6,056 
6,82 1* 


1*,  57l* 
5,308 

6,232 
3,952 
1. 105 
814 


1*,  875 
7,179 
8.581 
37,229 


1»,598 

1,875 

2,569 

2,766 

726 


I*,  llil* 
33,056 
680 
1,613 


590 
•  >855 
5,951 
7,1*19 


Percentage 

change 

from 

Dec-  1955 


■•0.1* 


♦10.8 
9l*-7 
927- 1 
-1.9 
+•7-6 
-•8.7 


+6.7 

+13-2 

+13-1* 

+8.5 


95-1. 

98.2 

-3.0 

-2-6 

-26.5 

-7.7 

+7.3 


+12.6 

96.1, 

tl 

-1.8 

-5-6 


-I8.5 

-15-0 

-11.2 


95.0 
-l*-5 
-1. 1 
-12-9 

-l*-5 

+-5 

+1.8 

+10.5 

-12.9 

-15.3 


-5-7 

-2.6 

-•-9 

+-3 


-2-3 
91*.  3 
92.7 
-12-7 
-20.1* 


9l*-3 

-10.0 

-8.6 

+17-3 


+3-  I 
+1.3 
+61*.  2 
+33-2 


reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional  claims  to 

1953-  Excludes  initial  claims  filed  solely  under  the  UCFE  program. 

muber  of  new  Job  applicants  at  Employewnt  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some 


Selected  Local  Office  Activities  for  Veterans';  by  State,  January  1956 


New  appllcati 

jne  2/ 

Initial  counseling  interviews 

Nonagrlanltural  placemen ta 

Region  and  State 

Total 

Percentage 

Percent 

Percentage 

Percent 

Percentage 

Percent 

ehange  from  2/ 

of  all 

Handi- 

Total 

ehange  from 

of  all 

Handi- 

Total 

thange  from  2/ 

of  all 

Handi- 

December  1955 

men 

capped 

December  1955 

men 

capped 

December  1955 

men 

cappad 

Total,  53  States 

201,968 

+28.0 

39.0 

13,077 

19,302 

+22.7 

38.8 

5,282 

113, 044 

-0.6 

48.9 

9,712 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

2,672 

+63.8 

33.8 

326 

282 

+66.9 

33.3 

123 

1,792 

+4.0 

42.4 

258 

Heine . . 

609 

+5.7 

35.9 

27 

124 

+.8 

48.4 

28 

398 

-2.2 

40.8 

26 

Massachusetts . . 

5,437 

+47.8 

44.3 

354 

726 

+39.9 

44.0 

225 

7,437 

+93.4 

64.1 

1,350 

New  Hampshire . 

710 

+26  #6 

44.4 

47 

257 

-3.7 

75.6 

18 

357 

-3.8 

48.3 

52 

Rhode  Island. . 

1,121 

+36.9 

44.3 

100 

61 

0 

25.3 

39 

348 

+16.8 

54.7 

38 

Vermont . . 

350 

+17.4 

45.1 

21 

10 

— 

18.9 

4 

274 

-38.7 

54.4 

11 

Ragion  II * 

New  Jersey . 

4,716 

+44.8 

35.5 

253 

4U 

+24.2 

35.8 

161 

1,504 

+4.2 

38.1 

108 

New  York.*..* . . 

16,730 

+40.8 

33.9 

914 

1,940 

+33.1 

39.1 

332 

10,168 

+14.4 

44.8 

595 

Puerto  Rico..*** . * 

1,486 

+27.6 

36.2 

60 

185 

+27  e6 

55.6 

34 

321 

+36.6 

30.1 

23 

Virgin  Islands* ••••••• 

10 

— 

25.0 

0 

6 

— 

46.2 

0 

9 

— 

11.7 

0 

Region  III: 

Delaware... . 

375 

+80.3 

32.0 

13 

28 

— 

25.5 

9 

92 

+15.0 

42.6 

2 

District  of  Columbia.. 

995 

+79.0 

38.3 

37 

146 

+10.6 

47.2 

52 

879 

+82.0 

65.2 

63 

Maryland . . 

2,894 

+30.9 

41.1 

92 

350 

+11.8 

37.7 

26 

1,297 

-9.7 

52.0 

57 

North  Carolina . 

3,900 

+47.0 

36.4 

275 

456 

+45.7 

60.9 

123 

1,792 

+3.5 

40.2 

154 

Pennsylvania . 

13,317 

+36.1 

40.0 

1,026 

1,280 

+5.8 

27.6 

494 

4,512 

-59.8 

52.6 

430 

Virginia. •••** . 

2,077 

+32.5 

28.3 

84 

194 

-20.5 

20.0 

83 

735 

-6.4 

35.1 

36 

West  Virginia. ••••*••• 

2,048 

+41.9 

46.1 

261 

215 

-8.1 

49.9 

76 

498 

+17.2 

57.1 

55 

Ragion  IV: 

Alabama . 

3,006 

+63.5 

36.5 

117 

124 

+59.0 

34.5 

37 

1,192 

+23.9 

37.5 

66 

Florida . 

3,406 

+25.8 

41.8 

439 

298 

+11.6 

33.0 

129 

4,254 

+7.0 

41.8 

352 

Georgia . . 

2,939 

+47.5 

31.2 

117 

199 

+20.6 

30.9 

64 

1,502 

+5.0 

34.5 

51 

Mississippi . . 

2,067 

+30.0 

28.8 

83 

118 

-.8 

37.1 

38 

1,037 

+14.7 

36.6 

39 

South  Carolina . 

1,298 

+40.3 

24.5 

92 

142 

+54.3 

26.2 

28 

937 

-3.8 

33.2 

53 

Tennessee . 

2,580 

+42.2 

43.6 

216 

276 

+20.0 

31.4 

74 

1,818 

-6.6 

52.3 

268 

Region  Vi 

Kentucky.  . . . 

2,606 

+49.3 

30.5 

149 

252 

+41.6 

27.9 

64 

855 

-2.7 

39.8 

74 

Michigan . . 

13,908 

+48.9 

43.8 

593 

1,399 

+15.3 

45.8 

324 

3,737 

-18.0 

48,4 

292 

Ohio . 

13,580 

+38.2 

43.3 

827 

1,641 

+30.2 

41.7 

458 

6,595 

-10.9 

47.5 

775 

Region  VI i 

* 

6,793 

Illinoi . 

8,840 

+17.6 

42.1 

552 

806 

+31.5 

33.7 

281 

+5.8 

54.9 

537 

Indiana . . . . 

5,274 

+32.6 

43.5 

291 

474 

+34.7 

51.6 

155 

1,761 

-7.7 

50.9 

230 

Minnesota . 

4,334 

+9.0 

45.9 

331 

253 

+7.2 

50.3 

62 

2,623 

-1.0 

62.6 

280 

Wisconsin. •••••••••••• 

3,666 

+37.0 

42.7 

297 

242 

+58.2 

22.9 

82 

1,991 

-13.4 

50.1 

144 

Ragion  VII I 

Iowa . 

2,632 

+13.0 

45.0 

190 

269 

+26.3 

43.2 

45 

1,484 

-13.3 

55.0 

172 

Kansas . . . 

2,231 

+22.2 

34.6 

93 

166 

+16.9 

43.3 

58 

1,600 

-.1 

48.9 

85 

Missouri . . 

5,934 

+34.9 

39.1 

277 

460 

+27.4 

46.6 

134 

1,303 

+2.4 

42.8 

109 

Nebraska . . 

1,880 

+19.7 

43.6 

71 

103 

+22.6 

27.3 

22 

1,686 

+19.2 

53.8 

93 

North  Dakota . . 

855 

+3.3 

42.6 

16 

74 

+4.2 

55.6 

6 

401 

+23.8 

58.9 

13 

South  Dakota . . 

849 

+1.1 

48.5 

36 

40 

— 

47.6 

4 

317 

-4.5 

54.3 

13 

Region  Villi 

43.6 

-12.7 

40.4 

95 

Arkansas . 

2,419 

+25.1 

30.8 

201 

181 

0 

37 

995 

Louisiana . 

3,030 

+38.9 

36.4 

111 

324 

+50.7 

54.1 

73 

1,827 

+4.3 

43.1 

79 

Oklahoma . ••• 

2,496 

+26.3 

39.5 

238 

306 

+28.6 

46.1 

67 

2,939 

-.7 

48.9 

260 

Texas. . . . 

10,068 

+39.2 

31.9 

804 

1,054 

+32.6 

45.4 

282 

7,628 

-1.2 

36.9 

629 

Ragion  Hi 

59.4 

123 

Colorado . 

2,404 

+38.2 

41.7 

95 

312 

+34.5 

26.5 

73 

1,921 

-9.9 

Montana . . 

1,488 

-.8 

45.5 

Ul 

114 

+17.5 

44.0 

33 

846 

+11.8 

59.0 

62 

New  Mexico . 

1,062 

+29.5 

34.1 

72 

82 

— 

40.6 

15 

733 

+7.0 

47.0 

36 

Utah . 

901 

+•6 

32.1 

38 

63 

-7.3 

8.2 

23 

1,043 

+53.8 

56.0 

89 

Wyoming . •••••••• 

678 

+20.2 

44.8 

32 

66 

+17.9 

51.6 

14 

256 

-24.3 

50.5 

9 

Ragion  Xi 

Arizona . 

2,465 

+22.0 

201 

171 

+32.6 

44.3 

49 

1,226 

+7.6 

50.2 

77 

California . 

23,457 

0 

43.2 

1,930 

2,008 

+13.5 

50.6 

570 

11,640 

-10.9 

59.2 

810 

Hawaii . 

465 

+62.6 

37.9 

25 

36 

— 

30.3 

19 

180 

-33.6 

39.0 

7 

Navada . . 

989 

+37.4 

44.7 

35 

27 

— 

43.5 

8 

519 

+16  e  6 

56.3 

7 

Ragion  XI: 

Alaska . 

404 

-18.7 

36.2 

6 

15 

39.5 

1 

158 

-2.5 

48.2 

5 

1,240 

-1.2 

45.0 

59 

60 

-24.0 

27.4 

18 

672 

—6*1 

61*4 

32 

3,005 

+9.6 

42.7 

141 

239 

+50.3 

40.4 

52 

2,896 

+136*6 

65*9 

278 

Washington . . 

4,065 

+4.0 

40.1 

271 

237 

+  38.6 

_ 

29.1 

56 

3,266 

+88.8 

62.7 

1/ 

U 

1/ 


Includes  veterans  of  all  wars 
Should  not  be  interpreted  as 
written  applications  are  not 
Mot  computed  if  State  volume 


a  treasure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job  applicants 
taken. 

for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


at  Employment  Service  offices , 


since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans  f  by  State,  January  1956 


Region 

and 

State 

Initial  claims  2/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
ol aimed 

Average 

weekly 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

Amount 

of 

payments  fj 

First  payments 

Exhauatione, 
cumulative 
to  date 

Total 

UCV 

only 

New 

Total 

UCV 

only  2/ 

Total 

Cumulative 

aince 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Nuaber 

Amount  of 
change  from 
Dee.  1955 

Number 

Cumulative 

since 

Oet.  15, 
1952 

Number 

Amount  of 
change  from 
Dec.  1955 

Total.. . . •••• . 

51,685 

+8,290 

36,764 

31,687 

1,059,453 

318,235 

+73,931 

266,156 

£/  66,000 

£/  6,726,000 

21,000 

£/  775,000 

y  144,000 

Region  It 

590 

+192 

112 

347 

15,543 

2,685 

+1,636 

868 

256 

33,796 

177 

7,118 

291 

649 

+7 

482 

330 

10,641 

3,805 

+1,256 

2,805 

722 

70,219 

231 

7,447 

2,587 

+4*4 

885 

1,650 

40,345 

10,305 

+4,309 

5,308 

1,812 

130,659 

791 

26,707 

2,721 

New  Hampshire . . 

261 

+23 

178 

147 

4,410 

1,122 

+502 

790 

227 

19,779 

106 

3,019 

301 

+36 

179 

196 

7,380 

1,524 

+218 

1,303 

415 

40,599 

117 

5,295 

1,111 

Vermont . . 

159 

+16 

98 

87 

2,966 

751 

+274 

562 

157 

14,879 

64 

1,896 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

652 

+134 

637 

451 

16,047 

4,450 

+538 

4,386 

1,028 

114,488 

281 

13,188 

2,597 

3,002 

+343 

2,712 

1,692 

64,362 

13,465 

+4,306 

12,242 

2,795 

275,252 

1,330 

46,602 

3,658 

l|064 

+326 

1,021 

871 

26,293 

15,726 

+2,087 

15,454 

2,965 

338,650 

546 

23,352 

6,673 

Virgin  Islands . 

7 

+3 

7 

6 

307 

95 

+17 

95 

22 

2,442 

3 

276 

57 

Region  lilt 

204 

+103 

119 

124 

2,700 

399 

+133 

291 

89 

8,064 

47 

1,752 

182 

366 

♦115 

227 

245 

7,904 

1,939 

+581 

1,311 

334 

33,968 

no 

5,626 

1,057 

Maryland . 

822 

♦116 

537 

447 

18,162 

3,560 

+900 

3,089 

866 

87 ,116 

326 

13,183 

2,053 

1,547 

+554 

1,095 

1,017 

30,835 

9,361 

+2,402 

7,829 

1,974 

205 ,415 

640 

22,775 

4,317 

Pennsylvania . 

2,011 

+71 

1,889 

1,094 

46,539 

16,525 

+1,477 

15,316 

3,651 

386,193 

893 

41,224 

11,329 

1,230 

+154 

882 

695 

25,938 

7,027 

+1,175 

5,981 

1,571 

158,615 

479 

20,494 

4,951 

West  Virginia . . 

1,169 

+268 

830 

674 

29,450 

8,212 

+1,139 

6,743 

1,691 

174,637 

405 

23,502 

8,247 

Region  IV x 

1,270 

+312 

627 

874 

37,698 

10,675 

+321 

8,283 

2,131 

218,171 

464 

26,668 

8,309 

869 

+259 

595 

430 

19,825 

2,893 

-13 

2,465 

599 

60,697 

261 

15,404 

1,367 

909 

+265 

674 

570 

21,209 

6,654 

+635 

5,778 

1,299 

138,818 

343 

15,746 

3,989 

641 

+43 

488 

354 

17,990 

4,776 

+64 

3,898 

930 

98,894 

215 

13,511 

3,235 

737 

+205 

549 

454 

18,042 

6,360 

+257 

5,438 

1,323 

137,804 

231 

13,356 

3,514 

Tennessee . 

1,574 

+407 

1,207 

915 

34,620 

13,905 

+1,208 

11,853 

3,158 

334,802 

626 

27,962 

9,722 

Region  V: 

1,177 

+396 

1,021 

800 

28,713 

10,349 

+1,287 

9,007 

2,019 

200,106 

539 

23,085 

6,926 

2,002 

+774 

1,407 

1,391 

a, 728 

7,144 

+2,789 

6,838 

1,574 

174,928 

678 

26,454 

6, on 

Ohio. 7 . 

1,781 

+500 

1,319 

1,281 

46,329 

6,750 

+1,268 

6,451 

1,409 

150,928 

5A1 

25,521 

4,790 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

1,905 

+540 

1,825 

1,034 

43,193 

8,979 

+2,849 

8,722 

1,837 

196,019 

716 

31,502 

4,933 

1,408 

+437 

1,239 

753 

24,959 

6,107 

+1,930 

5,437 

1,300 

133,306 

477 

19,974 

3,712 

1,419 

-406 

926 

91? 

23,976 

14,381 

+4,078 

9,879 

2,901 

266,088 

833 

20,516 

2,592 

Wisconsin.. . . 

559 

-71 

526 

444 

16,298 

3,822 

+1,254 

3,711 

793 

90,088 

226 

11,959 

2,041 

Region  VII t 

1,049 

-62 

101 

663 

11,604 

4,910 

+1,876 

3,153 

873 

90,921 

408 

6,810 

513 

945 

+204 

417 

553 

10,183 

3,580 

+975 

2,557 

693 

67,091 

359 

7,040 

596 

1,820 

+425 

472 

1,496 

36,979 

12,505 

+4,445 

8,097 

2,573 

212,615 

789 

24,032 

4,256 

452 

-77 

371 

359 

5,277 

3,723 

+1,181 

3,439 

886 

95,590 

337 

4,  no 

303 

409 

-73 

344 

283 

5,333 

3,784 

+1,400 

3,612 

811 

88,524 

244 

4,464 

395 

South  Dakota . 

514 

-79 

329 

337 

5,254 

4,250 

+1,309 

3,550 

945 

94,700 

268 

4,501 

460 

Region  VIII x 

754 

+53 

604 

432 

16,824 

6,121 

+1,807 

5,327 

1,195 

125,169 

344 

13,841 

2,378 

613 

+185 

468 

388 

16,939 

3,667 

+157 

3,344 

858 

88,601 

218 

10,332 

759 

+140 

451 

506 

19,251 

4,384 

+629 

3,784 

818 

88,328 

216 

12,201 

2 ,604 

Texas... . 

2,310 

+490 

1,765 

1,232 

46,177 

16,078 

+3,970 

14,074 

3,764 

396,879 

897 

34,621 

7,412 

Region  11: 

465 

+59 

362 

359 

9,209 

2,691 

+802 

2,556 

501 

54,693 

255 

6,414 

751 

395 

+29 

216 

232 

4,646 

2,047 

+1,026 

1,710 

455 

45,646 

150 

3,815 

308 

-108 

201 

173 

6,732 

2,275 

-355 

1,829 

498 

52,312 

120 

5,341 

1,100 

Utah . 

254 

+12 

142 

147 

4,835 

1,302 

+338 

1,167 

232 

24,655 

96 

3,950 

389 

Wyoming . . . 

138 

+18 

113 

98 

1,627 

636 

+276 

583 

137 

14,715 

73 

1,162 

126 

Region  I: 

36$ 

+122 

285 

231 

7,835 

1,452 

+536 

1,279 

299 

30,355 

151 

5,359 

463 

3,244 

+610 

2,793 

1,857 

69,552 

16,174 

+5,539 

14,522 

3,359 

343,882 

1,509 

51,049 

3,505 

264 

+85 

164 

195 

6,813 

1,959 

+369 

1,558 

394 

38,865 

131 

5,054 

Nevada . 

61 

+23 

49 

36 

997 

241 

+80 

215 

36 

3,792 

20 

620 

36 

Region  XI: 

58 

-3 

45 

37 

1,061 

707 

+235 

626 

(2/> 

(2/0 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

Idaho . 

326 

-41 

286 

203 

5,228 

2,146 

+703 

2,033 

476 

51,970 

186 

4,155 

347 

Oregon . . . . 

Washington . 

1,564 

-47 

1,041 

660 

16,633 

9,553 

+3,582 

6,201 

1,593 

151,215 

585 

12,834 

1,746 

-281 

1,452 

925 

26,062 

10,304 

+2,174 

8,807 

2,543 

253,625 

808 

17,497 

1,905 

1/  A m  provided  for  in  Title  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952.  Inoludeedata  on  veterans  filing  for  unemployment  compensation  payments  to  supplement  benefits 
under  State  and/or  UCFE  programs;  excludes  data  for  a  weekly  average  of  2  veterans  receiving  such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  program. 
£/  Includes  880  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  all  veterans  filing  under  UCV  program. 

2/  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  programs. 

^ /  Represents  gross  payments  which  are  unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  overpayments. 

Since  full  UCV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  consecutive  weeks,  exhaustion  of  such  benefits  could  not  have  occurred  prior  to  April  14,  1953. 

£/  Includes  an  estimate  for  Alaska. 

2 /  Data  not  received. 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  January  1956 


Region  and  State 

Wee 

,ks  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Benefits  paid 

All  types 
of  unem¬ 
ployment  1/ 

Total  unemployment 

Average 

Percentage 
change  from 
Dec.  1955 

Amount  2 / 

Percentage 
change  from 
Dec.  1955 

Final 

payments 

1/ 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

payments 

weekly 

number 

Total  jj . 

5,280,000 

4,820,000 

$26.60 

1,200,000 

+39.4 

$135,725,000 

+42.6 

90,000 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

69, 146 

63,787 

28.95 

15,715 

+45.8 

1,922,600 

+47.2 

1,129 

Maine . . . 

40,159 

37,178 

19.12 

9,127 

+14.3 

753,081 

+18.6 

823 

Massachusetts . 

179,129 

162,931 

25.51 

40,711 

+40.4 

4,449,888 

+43.6 

3,339 

New  Hampshire . 

24,713 

21,872 

22.85 

5,617 

+25.9 

531,178 

+31.7 

283 

Rhode  Island . . 

51, 514 

46,481 

25.89 

11,708 

+66*4 

1,276,012 

+84.0 

1,047 

Vermont . . 

8,599 

7,870 

23.40 

1,954 

+41.5 

193,664 

+45.2 

116 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

355,069 

319,751 

30.29 

80,698 

+39.7 

10,466,028 

+44.2 

4,978 

New  York . 

860,076 

770,769 

29.27 

195,472 

+58.0 

23,867,167 

+60.8 

6,515 

Puerto  Rioo . 

884 

846 

23.70 

201 

-11.1 

20,560 

-11.4 

34 

Virgin  Islands . 

0 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

0 

Region  Ills 

Delaware . 

8,424 

7,794 

25.94 

1,915 

+77.6 

210,644 

+84.0 

196 

District  of  Columbia... 

18,920 

18,591 

25.69 

4,300 

+25.0 

483,973 

+25.6 

441 

Maryland . 

72,483 

63,470 

24.11 

16,473 

+60.6 

1,681,899 

+60.2 

1,685 

North  Carolina . 

135,177 

124,826 

17.02 

30,722 

+53.7 

2,171,170 

+46.7 

2,114 

Pennsylvania . . 

599,008 

532,602 

27.70 

136,138 

+27.9 

15,820,426 

+26.9 

8,999 

Virginia . . 

45,006 

42,721 

19.28 

10,229 

+48.4 

850,508 

+45.9 

1,724 

West  Virginia . . 

46,077 

38,573 

20.67 

10,472 

+35.9 

910,515 

+32.2 

881 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

49,772 

48,014 

19.39 

11,312 

+15.8 

954,878 

+17.6 

1,649 

Florida. . . . 

34,656 

31,834 

21.31 

7,876 

+10.0 

717,233 

+11.3 

1,191 

Georgia . 

67,806 

61,569 

19.29 

15, 410 

+7.6 

1,265,559 

+6.3 

1,889 

Mississippi . 

34,824 

32,289 

19.50 

7,915 

+20.7 

659,471 

+23.0 

1,202 

South  Carolina . 

39,532 

37,028 

20.62 

8,985 

+7.1 

799,431 

+7.1 

1,104 

Tennessee . 

135,156 

128,173 

20.79 

30,717 

+43.7 

2,768,930 

+45.4 

3,166 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. . . 

82,390 

75,569 

21.95 

18,725 

+20.5 

1,755,994 

+24.9 

3,099 

Michigan . 

184,828 

177,382 

32.30 

42,006 

+66.8 

5,853,321 

+71.1 

3,232 

Ohio . 

177,376 

164,857 

29.97 

40,313 

+39.6 

5,138,650 

+45.7 

1,729 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

238,960 

208,038 

25.64 

54,309 

+27.5 

5,776,351 

+28.2 

5,340 

Indiana . 

100,087 

88, 111 

25.75 

22,747 

+55.0 

2,439,372 

+56.5 

3,056 

Minnesota . 

110,739 

105,139 

23.92 

25,168 

+37.5 

2,603,859 

+40.1 

1,339 

Wisconsin . 

85,561 

76,975 

28.99 

19,446 

+37.7 

2,426,626 

+37.8 

5/  3,055 

Region  VII: 

Iowa. . . . . 

34,410 

30,378 

24.48 

7,820 

+66.8 

801,024 

+71.6 

1,067 

Kansas....... . . 

47,627 

44,494 

26.34 

10,824 

+33.7 

1,222,161 

+35.5 

1,111 

Missouri . 

109,347 

99,158 

21.44 

24,852 

+41.4 

2,241,545 

+46.2 

2,141 

Nebraska . 

32,131 

30,533 

25.11 

7,302 

+65*6 

786,155 

+68.3 

599 

North  Dakota . 

17,201 

15,791 

27.16 

3,909 

+40.7 

458,008 

+44.4 

330 

South  Dakota . 

11,518 

10,781 

23.41 

2,618 

+101.7 

263,016 

+105.4 

235 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

35,508 

32,795 

19.44 

8,070 

+33.4 

672,407 

+33.4 

945 

Louisiana, ............. 

50,153 

45,430 

22.30 

11,398 

+48.8 

1,072,762 

+51.1 

1,762 

Oklahoma. . . . 

35,360 

32,368 

24.49 

8,036 

+9.2 

833,810 

+9.8 

1,048 

Texas . 

102,197 

99,027 

21.16 

23,227 

+81.3 

2,133,152 

+87.0 

2,837 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

14,449 

13,674 

25.43 

3,284 

+26.3 

360,055 

+29.0 

209 

Montana. ............... 

23,942 

23,942 

23.75 

5,441 

+36.7 

571,414 

+37.1 

319 

New  Mexico . 

14,141 

13,468 

24.45 

3,214 

+38.7 

340,050 

+39.9 

298 

Utah . 

18,351 

16,996 

26.84 

4,171 

+29.5 

479, 418 

+30.3 

184 

Wyoming . 

9,134 

8,574 

28.99 

2,076 

+79.6 

261,472 

+84.9 

208 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

16, 445 

15,649 

26.25 

3,738 

+31.9 

424,763 

+34.4 

242 

California . 

462,623 

429,738 

28.37 

105,142 

+34.7 

12,708,561 

+38.1 

4,788 

Hawaii . 

18,563 

13,491 

23.86 

4,219 

+26.5 

392,429 

+28.3 

203 

Nevada. . . . . . 

15,155 

14,178 

32.13 

3,444 

+8.0 

477,597 

+9.7 

210 

Region  XI: 

Alaska  6/ . 

— 

— 

- - 

_ 

... 

___ 

... 

... 

Idaho . 

26,935 

25,972 

27. a 

6,122 

+48  e  6 

731,868 

+45.6 

246 

Oregon . 

112,187 

106,799 

27.23 

25,497 

+40.9 

3,006,361 

+76.0 

613 

Washington. . . . 

196,780 

183,505 

29.80 

44,723 

+23.3 

5,765,653 

+23.2 

3,725 

J J  Total,  part- total  and  partial. 

2/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan, 

2/  A  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  week  of  compensable  unemployment  in  a  benefit  year,  and  indicated  the  exhaustion  of  benefit  rights 
by  a  claimant  for  that  benefit  year.  Because  of  the  time  lapse  between  the  actual  week  in  which  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  date  on  which 
final  payment  is  made,  the  monthly  total  includes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received  their  final 
payment  in  the  reported  month,  and  excludes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not  receive  their  final 
payment  until  the  succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  entitled  to  additional  benefits  when  the  following  benefit  year 
begins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the  number  who  are  still  unemployed  as  some  will  have  obtained  employment,  while 
others  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force. 

U  Includes  an  estimate  for  Alaska. 

i u  Represents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  is  not  strictly  comparable. 

£/  Data  not  received. 
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Selected  Data  on 


Unemployment  Compensation 


for  Federal  Employees, y 


Region 

and 

State 


Total 


Region  I: 

Connecticut . . 

Maine. . . . . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire....... 

Rhode  Island . . 

Vermont . . 

Region  II : 

New  Jersey . . 

*4w  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

De  laware. . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina . 

Penney Ivania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI : 

1 1 linoi . 

Indiana . . . 

Minnesota. . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII t 

Iowa. . . 

Kansas. ............. 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  lahoata . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii. . . . 

Nevada . . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho. . . 

Oregon . 

Washington. . ........ 


by  State,  January  1956 


Initial 
claims  “ij 

Weeks  of 
unemployment 
claimed 

Average  weekly 
number  of 
beneficiaries 

Weeks 

compensated 
for  all 
unemployment 

19,861 

125,797 

4/  24,000 

4/  107,000 

69 

396 

82 

359 

64 

516 

68 

301 

545 

5,256 

54l 

2,582 

61 

590 

170 

748 

102 

325 

81 

358 

18 

80 

17 

74 

467 

2,981 

6a4 

2,746 

1,967 

8,141 

1,635 

7,192 

102 

1,117 

201 

884 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

99 

15 

66 

458 

4, 142 

936 

4, 120 

196 

1,279 

355 

1,561 

329 

2,077 

394 

1,734 

1,221 

7,235 

1,384 

6,089 

622 

2,051 

370 

1,626 

63 

54l 

81 

355 

458 

3,206 

561 

2,468 

225 

l,o49 

122 

538 

587 

3,285 

636 

2,797 

444 

1,880 

317 

1,394 

315 

1,  112 

153 

675 

1,303 

9,  184 

2,018 

8,877 

374 

3,078 

709 

3,  120 

410 

1,896 

564 

1,600 

429 

2,049 

350 

1,540 

437 

3,953 

990 

4,357 

354 

1,967 

391 

l,72i 

202 

1,365 

295 

1,298 

183 

1,955 

455 

2,001 

102 

484 

63 

278 

234 

1,966 

428 

1,883 

324 

2,035 

379 

1,667 

209 

1,969 

444 

1,955 

68 

517 

90 

397 

116 

597 

M3 

496 

426 

1,901 

224 

965 

235 

877 

90 

397 

543 

3,004 

521 

2,293 

531 

3,730 

812 

3,571 

247 

1,532 

252 

1, 109 

269 

1, 159 

225 

991 

147 

923 

231 

1,017 

258 

1,883 

380 

1,673 

69 

290 

102 

449 

233 

1,232 

256 

1,  128 

1,762 

12,125 

2,221 

9,772 

463 

1,382 

241 

1,061 

88 

518 

99 

437 

210 

2,810 

(5/) 

(5/) 

145 

1,363 

308 

1,354 

301 

2,038 

415 

1,827 

1,267 

8,795 

1,780 

7,832 

Amount  of 
benefits 
paid  _2/ 


4/  12,830,000 


10,690 

5,337 

60,461 

18,805 

9,132 

1,793 


8^,763 

207,900 

20,560 

0 


1,823 

115,620 

45,527 

32,891 

184,435 

33,898 

6,706 


55,461 

11,567 

64,703 

28,900 

14,361 

222,958 


66,014 

48,202 

45,930 


109,476 

46,976 

27,401 

58,662 


5,754 

48,927 

36,090 

51,256 

9,673 

11,715 


20,472 

9,319 

59,518 

80,246 


28, 120 
23,836 
26,338 
48,812 
12,929 


13,314 

281,266 

27,739 

13,687 


(5/) 

36,864 

46,797 

215,002 


\J  The  UCFE  program,  established  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  became  effective  January  I,  1955.  Includes 
data  on  Federal  employees  filing  Jointly  under  UCFE,  State,  and/or  veterans*  program. 

2/  Excludes  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  more  nearly  instances  of  new  unemployment. 

3/  Uned justed  for  voided  benefit  checks  end  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wege  plan. 

5/  Includes  an  estimate  for  Alaska. 

5/  Data  not  received. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  January  31, 1956  and  1955 


(Amount-  In  thousands) 


Ration 

and 

State 


Region  I: 

Connecticut..* 
Maine... ...... 

Massachusetts. 
Nee  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont . 


Region  II: 

New  Jersey. 

New  York... 


Region  III: 

De  I  aware.. . . . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Mary  land... . . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy Ivanla.. . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama. ••••••• 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. ..  . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 

1 1 llnols. . 
Indiana. .. 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana.... 
Ok lahoma. . ... 
Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado... 
Montana.. .. 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming.... 


Region  X: 
Arizona...* 
Ca  llfomla. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 


Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Benefits  paid 

Col  lections 

Benefit 

s  paid 

3  month 

s  ending 

3  -month 

s  ending 

12  month 

s  ending 

Jan.  31, 

Jan.  31, 

Jen.  31, 

Jan.  31, 

Jen.  31, 

Jen.  31, 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

♦296,514 

♦453,609 

*267,957 

*240, 189 

*1,311,275 

#2,041,788 

4.641 

8,662 

4,952 

4,669 

24,377 

36,992 

1,884 

2,1*27 

1,511 

1,291 

7,971 

9,793 

9,965 

18,057 

14,227 

16,335 

49,319 

75,575 

1.259 

1,754 

1,91*3 

1,502 

5, 161 

8,447 

2,574 

3,537 

3, 171 

3,585 

12,240 

22,099 

432 

996 

1*04 

450 

2,910 

3,427 

23,532 

28, 179 

16,832 

15,462 

94,671 

1 18,931 

49,727 

67,896 

1*2,004 

43,766 

217,947 

291,856 

4il 

821 

583 

333 

1,995 

3,585 

861 

1,054 

731 

552 

4,445 

4,637 

3,294 

7,056 

3,463 

2,194 

17,071 

33,246 

4,712 

6,952 

4,958 

6,1*5U 

23,635 

37,260 

37,823 

59, 133 

34,872 

21,027 

173,845 

265,1*88 

1,805 

3,U6 

1,816 

1,455 

9,438 

16,565 

2,111 

7,038 

2, 060 

1,1*02 

13,730 

35,237 

2,290 

4,224 

3,134 

2,646 

10,715 

19, 127 

2, 108 

2,250 

1,669 

1,949 

11,041 

11,991 

3,215 

5,154 

4,237 

4,010 

15,077 

23,521 

1,480 

2,317 

1,  132 

1,060 

7,222 

10,873 

2,084 

3,24l 

2,293 

2,230 

9,064 

15,344 

5,952 

7,963 

4,946 

4,259 

28,524 

37,808 

4,338 

8,459 

4,592 

4, 183 

26,347 

40,339 

13,049 

28,089 

9,210 

8,938 

64,719 

147,604 

11,092 

27,354 

10,816 

9, 107 

55,788 

127,806 

13,989 

26,996 

12,283 

9,445 

74,204 

133,460 

5,307 

10,014 

7,518 

5,152 

23,34 2 

59,735 

4,752 

6, 6 17 

2,873 

2,569 

21,498 

27,375 

5,236 

9,380 

4,516 

3,945 

21,047 

39,486 

1,535 

1,823 

985 

1,01*8 

6,083 

8,928 

2,618 

2,834 

2,163 

1,600 

10,613 

12,220 

5,086 

8,696 

4,064 

2,916 

22,764 

37, 1 14 

1, 158 

789 

700 

4,576 

5,023 

ai+o 

854 

498 

576 

3, 174 

2,773 

1*16 

36o 

318 

235 

1,342 

1,322 

1,481 

2,012 

1,428 

1,379 

6,295 

9,336 

2,340 

4,519 

2,272 

2,675 

14, 192 

19,671 

1,927 

2,912 

1,524 

1,433 

8,978 

12,433 

4,241* 

4,84o 

1,916 

3,219 

17, 118 

23,711 

710 

918 

671 

603 

3,038 

5,295 

1,085 

756 

856 

908 

3,625 

3,236 

693 

978 

900 

729 

3,292 

4,816 

960 

1,208 

812 

728 

3,963 

6,045 

430 

568 

378 

321 

2,134 

2,728 

922 

852 

1,297 

1,058 

3,542 

4,380 

26,921 

35,871 

34,223 

28,661 

100,987 

144,008 

862 

924 

527 

447 

2,827 

3,868 

1,117 

915 

1,042 

ao4 

3,139 

3,499 

1,662 

2,734 

1.313 

917 

6,1*87 

7,980 

1,309 

1,293 

1,171 

1,076 

4,366 

5,030 

5.501 

6,1*1  1* 

2,830 

2,646 

17,089 

23, 181 

12,557 

11,1*04 

3,236 

5,538 

34,304 

37,586 

Collections  and  interest 
12  months  ending 


Funds  available 


Jan.  31, 

1956 


♦1,1401,267 


29,235 
8,21*0 
71*,  981* 
7, 171* 
16,51*9 
2,228 


85, 103 
229,961 


2,1*65 
1*,  160 
16,363 
25,235 
138,920 
9,1*08 
10,666 


15,376 
10,351* 
21,  195 
6,236 
M,575 
23,591* 


23, 108 
61,887 
61,727 


63,096 

33,763 

17,877 

28,222 


6,71*2 
11,51*4 
24,293 
4,  116 
2,143 
1,234 


7,316 

16,648 

8,635 

20,085 


4,230 

4,721 

4,710 

5,425 

1,850 


7.023 

164,031 

2,884 

4,681 


3,903 

5,559 

13,312 

37,400 


J/  Taxed  I.  ..9..  for  12  .onths  .nding  Jun.  30,  1955. 

2/  Sum  of  St.t.  flgur.s  «y  not  .qua  I  national  total,  du.  to  rounding. 

2/  R.pr.»nt.  f.nd.  r«alning  for  t>.n.flt.  .ft.r  .  #3,000,000  advanc.  to  Alaska  from  F.d.r.l  account  In  Un..plor«nt  In.aranc.  Trust  Fund. 


Ian.  31, 

1955 

Jen.  31, 

1556 

Jen.  31, 

1955 

Benefits  to 
taxab  le 
wages  j/ 

Reserves  to 
taxab  le 
wages  J / 

,334,117 

i/*8,20l,  120 

#8,110,017 

1.3 

8.2 

29,245 

232,602 

227,756 

1.2 

11.7 

7,931 

1*2,921 

42,656 

1.8 

9.1* 

82,510 

281,211 

255,545 

1-3 

7.4 

6,358 

22,099 

20,096 

1.5 

6.2 

16,394 

26, 133 

21,923 

2.1 

4.4 

2,235 

15,524 

16,208 

1.8 

9.6 

84,238 

455,711 

465,279 

2.3 

1 1.0 

243,728 

1,256,291 

1,244,953 

1.7 

9.8 

1,880 

16,548 

16,078 

.6 

5.2 

3,832 

55,057 

55,341 

.8 

9.7 

13,049 

1 10,088 

1  10,827 

1.0 

6.6 

29,048 

173, 113 

171,519 

1.4 

9.9 

96,1*28 

339,031 

374,224 

2.2 

4.2 

8,  147 

86,984 

87,055 

.7 

6.1 

8,  137 

58,347 

6l,4n 

1.5 

6.5 

13,961 

76,534 

71,873 

J.O 

7.  1 

11,316 

83,588 

84, 326 

.8 

3.9 

20,515 

i4o,4 17 

134,332 

1.0 

9.6 

6,049 

37,301 

38,288 

1.6 

8.2 

12,605 

71,081 

68,570 

1.1 

8.1* 

22,861 

93,241 

98,194 

2.0 

6.6 

20,233 

122,601 

125,840 

2.5 

ll.l* 

76,945 

366,054 

368,885 

1.2 

6.6 

58,719 

615,700 

609,938 

.8 

8.7 

57,833 

439,804 

451,035 

1.0 

6.1 

25,976 

208,030 

197,609 

.8 

7-2 

14,619 

116,682 

120,325 

1-3 

7.3 

23,626 

246,457 

239,304 

1.0 

11.4 

6,591 

108,239 

107,579 

.6 

10.9 

10,859 

79, 122 

78, 196 

1.2 

8.9 

20,564 

209,081 

207,553 

1.0 

9.0 

3,724 

39,230 

39,699 

.9 

8.0 

2,442 

9,775 

10,806 

2.3 

7.1 

1,138 

13,070 

13, 178 

.9 

9.3 

7,344 

1*4,977 

43,967 

1.2 

8.6 

18,070 

127,896 

125,475 

1. 1 

10.0 

8,502 

51,378 

51,720 

1.0 

5.9 

21,523 

282,090 

279,286 

.4 

7.3 

4,217 

70,610 

69,431 

.5 

10.5 

4,595 

44,427 

43,338 

1.2 

14.8 

4,113 

35,468 

34,050 

1.0 

1 1.0 

4,885 

36,653 

35,216 

1.0 

9.5 

1,767 

15,695 

15,963 

1.4 

10.2 

6,334 

49,518 

1*6,082 

.8 

11.3 

142,973 

870,346 

807,302 

1.1 

9.2 

2,763 

22,  108 

22,051 

1.2 

9. 1 

3,884 

18,845 

17,313 

1.4 

8.6 

3,428 

i/3.090 

2,674 

5.4 

2.6 

5,171 

36,392 

35,213 

1.7 

13.9 

12,705 

54,545 

58,322 

1.3 

5.7 

36, 1 10 

189,411 

186,266 

2.1 

11.5 

For  12  months  ending 
Jan.  31,  1956  percent  cf 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Activities,  by  State,  October-December  1955 


Region 
end 
St  at# 


New  claims 
dlsposit ions 

New  insured  claimants  \J 

Number 

»ercent  with 
sufficient 
>ege  credits 

Nunber 

Percent 

eligible 

for 

maxim  in 
weekly 
benefit 
amount 

Percent 
eligible  for 
maximum 
week ly  bene¬ 
fit  amount 
and  maximum 
duration 

Average 
potential 
duration  0 
benefits 
(weeks) 

1,344.938 

86.2 

,125,501 

6/  52-5 

6/  U^U 

6/  23-3 

19,602 

77-9 

15.272 

37.8 

28-3 

22-5 

5,955 

88.  1 

5,248 

26.6 

26.6 

23-0 

41,1*23 

91-4 

37,872 

82.7 

40.9 

20.5 

5.509 

89-4 

4,926 

31-9 

31-9 

26.0 

9,268 

82.2 

7,617 

79-  1 

35.6 

19.8 

2.1*27 

78.0 

1,510 

41.6 

ul.6 

26.0 

61,312 

88.2 

55,673 

53-7 

38-5 

23-3 

167,787 

92.4 

142,929 

41-5 

41.5 

26.0 

156 

92-3 

144 

37-5 

30.6 

20.8 

0 

(8/) 

7 

(8/) 

(8/) 

(a/) 

3,286 

78.4 

2,576 

45-7 

10.9 

18.9 

a  4,973 

84.  1 

4,183 

51-3 

54-9 

20.7 

18,329 

86.0 

15,756 

48.  1 

25-5 

20.  1 

24,918 

86.2 

21,  192 

8-5 

8-3 

26.0 

129,985 

84-3 

109,597 

37-2 

37-2 

30.0 

16,689 

91-8 

15.526 

50.8 

44-0 

ill-  1 

10,001 

85*2 

8,522 

26. 1 

26. 1 

24-0 

17, 142 

76.5 

12,202 

47-3 

4l-8 

18.0 

16,369 

76. 1 

12,455 

42.3 

32.1 

13-9 

22,834 

79-7 

18,201 

4l.8 

41-8 

20.0 

10,748 

79.8 

8,515 

24-4 

24.4 

16.0 

13.305 

70.5 

9,380 

30.2 

26.9 

19.7 

28,725 

92-7 

26,630 

33-8 

33.8 

22.0 

18,848 

87-3 

16,465 

32-3 

32-3 

26.0 

103,018 

91-7 

77,239 

62.0 

I4.8-  6 

23*2 

48,757 

86.3 

42,082 

64-4 

60.7 

25.3 

50,821 

86.4 

45.927 

84-4 

59.6 

22.7 

29,444 

89-6 

26,393 

65.9 

37-9 

15-9 

20,692 

24,058 

83.0 

2/  93-6 

17, 176 
1/22.528 

IK 

IK 

23-7 

(6/) 

10,354 

80.0 

7,258 

67. 1 

30.4 

17-0 

13,226 

83-3 

11,011 

56.7 

46.9 

17-7 

39,287 

81. 9 

32, 191 

61.5 

1*5- 1 

20.8 

.  7, 106 

84-6 

6,011 

68.8 

52.0 

18.  1 

3.243 

73-0 

2,368 

75-6 

75-6 

20.0 

2,590 

00.0 

2,092 

71-8 

38.8 

16.  1 

11.364 

82.2 

9,339 

31-3 

27.8 

17.0 

17.242 

74-  1 

12,780 

72-9 

56.4 

18.  1 

11,776 

77-8 

9,  157 

68.9 

48.6 

18.  1 

•  23, 130 

74-3 

17.027 

51-6 

34-8 

18.2 

5,668 

76.2 

4,318 

71-4 

47-8 

17-8 

6,127 

77-0 

4,719 

68.0 

68.0 

20.0 

4,080 

78.0 

3,  182 

47-8 

39.2 

21.8 

5,091 

88.0 

4,1*82 

54-8 

I7«0 

22.0 

2,356 

81.6 

1,922 

60-5 

26. 1 

18.6 

79.  1 

4,508 

62-3 

43-7 

21.0 

129.554 

83-2 

107,851 

65.6 

58.1 

24-9 

.  4,778 

91-7 

4,382 

17-4 

17-4 

20.0 

4.533 

89-5 

4,056 

73-  1 

54- 1 

22-6 

8,216 

81.  1 

6,663 

45-8 

45-8 

25-4 

79.2 

8,360 

72-3 

4o.6 

21.  1 

88-  1 

33.020 

66.8 

64-5 

25-5 

90.7 

49,465 

48.  1 

48.  1 

24-  1 

First  payments 


Disqua I if icat ions 
imposed  2/ 


Claimants  involved 
in  tower  authority 
single  claimant 

appeals  y 


Claimants  who  exhausted 
benefits  5/ 


Oct.  -Dec. 

1955 


Region  It 

Connecticut..* 

Maine*. . 

Massachusetts* 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Is  I  and. . 
Vermont . 


Region  Tit 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.  •  •  • 
Virgin  Islands. 

Region  HI: 

Delaware . 


Maryland . 

North  Carol ina. 
Pennsylvania. .. 

Virginia . 

ftest  Virginia. . 


870,656 


1,226,216  307.62 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carol  ina.  • 
Tennessee . 


Region  Vt 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio..... 


Region  VI: 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. . .. 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII  t 

Iowa . .  •  •  •  ■ 

Kansas . . 

Missouri. . . .. . 

Nebraska . . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  Villi 
Arkansas.. . 
Louisiana. . 
Ck  lahoma. .  • 
Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. . . 
Montana. ... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wjroming. ... 


Region  X: 
Arizona.  ■ . . 
California. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 


Region  XT: 
Alaska.  .  •  •  • 

Idaho . 

Oregon.. 

Washington. 


11,687 
5.U79 
29,621, 
3,581 
7, 105 
1, 108 


1*8,825 

121,938 

162 


I,  198 

3,305 
13.331* 
18,1,59 
82,631, 
10, 127 
7,309 


8,581, 

11,  oat, 
13, 168 
6,216 
8, 102 
16,761 


12.986 

53,650 

28,1432 


37,293 
22,801, 
12,321 
1/  19,991 


5,1*71, 

8,1,15 

22.113 

1*,506 

1,780 

1.283 


7,139 
6,890 
6,819 
17, 198 


2,672 
3,032 
2,205 
3.  !i*o 
1,160 


3,  146 

77.163 

3.506 

3,1*79 


1*,607 
5.507 
23. 181 
59,1*07 


18,833 

6,867 

50,558 

5,081 

9.127 

2,590 


3,010 
4,027 
19,238 
24,589 
127,648 
15, 176 
15,984 


14.114 
12,293 
18, 138 
8.505 
12,622 
26,710 


21.903 

87,275 

60,537 


62,648 
29,348 
16,895 
2/  29,748 


5.873 

5,283 

22.835 

33.790 


V  f*pr.s«,t.  c  lalMnts  »ho  .  ben.flt  y«r;  In  St.t.s  Ct.lMfft.  1th  «rfflel«.t  cr.dit.  do  no*  ..tab  list,  b*»flt  yar.  during  th.  gurt.r  biaus.  of  otlttr  r*,ulr.- 


I^ludOT  dls^l*lons°!^d»'by,Rhod«  Is  lend'.  Boerd  of  Revl.w  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusetts'  Director  (or  his  reprM«ltatl»e). 

Not  computed  because  volume  was  under  50. 

Represents  data  on  a  *per  employer*  basis  and  la  not  strictly  comparable. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Activities,  by  State,  1955 


/Except  tor  ’ (mount  of  benefits  as  percent  of  texable  wages’,  el 

State  and  UCFE  programs^ 


,a  f  I  Items  represent  combined  data  under 


Region  and  State 


Total. 


Region  I: 

Connecticut. .  • 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Is  I  and. . . 
Vermont . . 


Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

Mew  Ybrk . 

Puerto  Rico.  - 
Virgin  Islands. 


Region  lilt 

Delaware..... . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina.... 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama. . . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina. . 
Tennessee. ...... 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio..... 


Region  VI: 

II I  inols. . 
Indiana... 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas*. ••••• 

Missouri . . 

Nebraska . 

Mort  h  Dakot  a. 
South  Dakota*. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. . • 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma. .  • . 
Texas . . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. . . 
Montana. ..  • 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . . 

Wyoming..... 


Region  X: 
Arizona. . . . 
California. 
Hawaii. .... 
Nevada . 


Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho. . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Initial 


11,871*,  31,8 


& 

80,0 38 


91,57 


598,011 
257,231 
121*.  185 
11*9,91 1 


80,953 
7l*>  32 1 
21*2,361 
31*,  872 
13.895 
11,876 


98,861* 

139,1*80 

99,953 

198,960 


39,1*31* 
30,236 
32. 161 
38,81*1 
13,097 


1*9,285 

983,535 

23,073 

25,1*87 


15,776 

28,990 

175,088 

266,1*70 


Monetary 

Weeks  of 

covered  by 

/ 

Percent  wit! 

cont  lnued 
claims 

Total 

suf ficlent 
wage  credits 

*8  6,595,221 

0  86.8 

66,939,693 

6  155,1*3- 

82.6 

1,111,785 

2  55.1*7- 

92-5 

553,21*9 

1  2l*7,6o< 

92-1* 

2,1*80,536 

rj  36,662 
o  72,00 

90.6 

85-5 

333,271 
6$*,  561* 

8  13,025 

72-6 

155, 188 

1  3H,61*< 

89.0 

3,515,511 

6  82l*,66 

92-1, 

9,700, 117 

3  80C 

92-0 

16,550 

9  1* 

92.7 

toll 

7  13,095 

80. 7 

116,355 

6  2l*,2l3 

3  122, 5of* 

82.1, 

87.8 

259,557 

868,1*00 

2  150, 11*2 

88.  1 

1,627,780 

3  671*,  31*5 

87.1, 

7,879,061* 

0  92,269 

92-1, 

671,1*31 

0  66,199 

87.  1 

901*,  739 

3  102, 1 17 

80.  5 

91*2,500 

*  93,919 

78.0 

862,91*6 

116,638 

77.8 

1, 120,262 

56,152 

00.0 

589,686 

73.050 

76.0 

600,319 

152,  109 

92-2 

1,869,1*61 

105,262 

88.5 

1,622,012 

2, 714*.  866 

376,397 

88.8 

257,1*13 

09.3 

2,590,31*2 

1*27,533 

86.0 

1*.  128,01*5 

11*8,356 

89.7 

1,265,661* 

.  89,837 

81*.  2 

1. 171,331* 

1/  99,251* 

1/  9l*.o 

972,152 

1*6,991 

81*.  1 

351,1*18 

56,021 

87-3 

1*77,516 

166,965 

81.8 

1,51*6,  ll*9 

26,085 

86.6 

217. 151* 

12,387 

79-1* 

11^1,808 

8,313 

00.5 

78, 101* 

51*,  350 

81.2 

622,631 

99,651* 

72-5 

857,801 

59, 191 

71.8 

587,1*86 

11*1,919 

78.1* 

1,266,788 

2l*,553 

82.0 

181*,  009 

21,383 

78.1, 

195,981 

18,609 

79-9 

172,1*20 

22,928 

90.7 

239, 163 

10, 191* 

81*.  8 

85.653 

27,1*22 

81.2 

233.089 

528,027 

83.8 

5,  ll*7, 1 16 

17,296 

92.2 

179,655 

13,707 

89.7 

108,821 

17,771 

81.9 

172,391 

25,926 

76.8 

2t»7,l*l6 

98,550 

85.8 

893,336 

138,81,1 

90.3 

1,606,998 

Average 
weekly 
insured 
unemp loy- 
ment  2 / 


1,269,1*12 


21,118 

10,562 

1*7,335 

6,382 

12,531 

2,91*8 


67, 103 
185,1*78 


2,216 

l*,92l 

16,1*87 

30,Bl*7 

150,901* 

12,933 

17,210 


17,922 
16,575 
21,  121* 

35^562 


31,050 

51,808 

1*8,881 


78,333 

23,667 

22,260 

18,1*33 


6,726 
9,186 
29,288 
1*,  199 
2,708 
1,501* 


11,768 

16,1*11 

11,308 

2l*,ll*3 


3,527 
3,911 
3,317 
It,  590 
1,629 


1*,  1*68 
98,1*18 

2, 105 


1*,736 
17,  U*3 
30,935 


Average 
weekly 
number  of 
benefici¬ 
aries 


1,099,1*66 


18,672 

8,551 

1*1,14*6 

5,21*8 

10,811 

2,665 


65,962 

165,390 

182 

2 


1,916 

1*,!*59 

15,723 

28,621 

137,062 

10,693 

ll*,552 


13,059 
11,1*77 
17,230 
8,  161* 
9,950 
30,825 


26,310 

1*2,71*0 

1*3,1*52 


63,1*67 
21, 120 
19, 106 
15,603 


5,670 

8,751* 

23.155 

3,8ll* 

2,1*57 

1,181* 


7,1*81* 

13,695 

8,278 

19,095 


2,638 
3. 116 
2,875 
3.681 
1,559 


3, 157 
80,1*31 
2,893 
2,025 


1*,283 

3,732 

15,065 

25,91*1 


Amount  of  benefits 


Tofal  V 


»ercent  of 
taxab  l< 
wages 


*1,379,218,586 


1-1* 


25,808,765 
8,198,597 
52,561,81*6 
5,1*30,778 
12,1*22,  I 
3.  H0,6l0 


95,639,396 
223, 991*,  028 
226,1*05 
2,719 


2, 128,205 

5,721,916 

19,01*1,131* 
21*,  652, 1*80 
182,221*,  95 
10,332,630 
15,377,778 


12,066, 12J 
11,209,809 
16,612,635 
7, 825,  ate 
9,513,1*52 
30,595,399 


28,71*2,937 

67,560,90 

61,016,028 


79,632,720 
25,6ll*,  732 
21,979,1*26 
22,51*0,011 


6, 136,809 

10,808,709 

23,771,14*1* 
1*, 626, 876 
3, 251*,  770 
1,368,553 


6,757,881* 
15, 551*,  827 
10,093,678 
17,711,373 


3,371*.  MO 
3,595,232 
3,585,850 
It,  707, 035 
2, 271*,  81*5 


3,731*,  723 
105,693,733 
3.030,1 
3, 185,  < 


7,338,725 
1*,  578,676 
17,129,730 
35, 120,958 


1*3 
1.8 
l.l* 
1.5 
2. 1 
1-9 


2-3 

1.7 


•  7 
.8 
I.  I 
1.1* 
2.2 

•  7 
1-7 


1. 1 

.8 

1.  I 
1-7 
1. 1 

2.  I 


2.6 
1.2 
•  9 


I.  I 
•  9 
1.1* 
1.0 


.6 
1.2 
1.0 
•  9 
2-3 

.9 


1.2 
1.2 
t.  I 
•1* 


•5 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1-1* 


.8 
1. 1 
1. 1 
1.1* 


5-7 

1-7 

1.7 

2.0 


Average 
weekly 
ayment  foi 
total 


Final  payments  lj/ 


♦25-  08 


27-72 
18.95 
25-13 
21.1*2 
23-21* 
23-  37 


28.52 
27-14* 
21*.  18 
27-1*6 


22.  17 
21*.  93 
21*.  55 
17.  18 
26.68 
19.09 
21.09 


18.  17 
19-57 
19. 08 
19-26 
18.86 
19-38 


21-59 

31-67 

27-99 


25-53 
21*.  1*1. 
22-57 
28.1*5 


21.92 
2l*.  1*6 
21.  16 
23-91* 
26.21 
22-97 


18.  12 
22.1*9 
21*.  32 
18.  16 


25-82 
22.01 
21*.  1*9 
25-60 
28.61 


23.20 

26.51 

21.85 

30-91* 


33-1*0 

23-88 

22-51* 

26.55 


Average  duration  of  benefits 
(weeks ) 


Potential 


Actaa I 


Number 

t 

first 

payments  % 

for 

/  insured 
claimant 

All 

beneficiarle 

Exhaust ees 
s 

1,291*,  27- 

26.2 

6/  22.7 

12.5 

6/  20.3 

19,691 

20.8 

23.0 

II.  1 

9,66 

2t*.  0 

22.7 

II. u 

21.0 

60,hz 

30.2 

20.8 

12.0 

18.2 

3,351 

12.8 

26.0 

II. 0 

25.9 

ll*,9l* 

30.0 

19-2 

11.8 

I6.7 

2,701 

27-6 

26.0 

16.6 

26.0 

7l*,2l*2 

30.9 

23-7 

15-0 

22.  3 

99,250 

It*.  6 

26.0 

•  3-5 

26.0 

19 

1*1-3 

22.3 

15.  1 

20.6 

0 

20.2 

12.1* 

— 

3, 169 

32-7 

18.8 

12.6 

17.8 

5,811* 

32.2 

21.3 

•3.1* 

20.0 

23,053 

21*.  5 

19-7 

9-3 

16.9 

28,819 

23-1* 

26.0 

12.7 

25.3 

165,077 

29-7 

26.1, 

ll*.  0 

22-  h 

26,276 

36.1 

13.8 

8.2 

12.  1 

19,952 

31.6 

2I*.  0 

13.9 

23-5 

25,626 

1*5-0 

IS.  9 

13-2 

17.8 

27,369 

1*3-3 

ii*.  1 

9.6 

13.2 

29,779 

1*0.1* 

20.0 

13.0 

18.2 

15,721 

39-5 

16.0 

1.1.3 

16.0 

18,762 

1*1-3 

18.8 

12.7 

18.0 

1*1,096 

35-0 

22.0 

iib  9 

22.0 

28, 151 

32-5 

26.0 

17-6 

26.0 

51,739 

1*1,1*56 

19-8 

20.7 

22.8 

25-5 

9-8 

13-1* 

20.3 

21*.  3 

72,171* 

22.3 

21.7 

II.  1 

1*1,1*21* 

36.2 

16.1* 

10.2 

15.6 

18,582 
1/  35,172 

25-6 

2/  38-7 

B? 

lit*  6 

2/  9.9 

22.7 

<£/> 

11,311 

36.  1 

15.2 

10.0 

12.  1 

13.722 

32-1, 

17.1* 

1 1.0 

16.0 

29,096 

21*.  0 

20.5 

11.3 

18. 5 

1*,956 

28.7 

I8.lt 

10.9 

17-6 

2,509 

26.6 

20.0 

ll*.  0 

20.0 

2,  103 

36.3 

15.8 

lo.l* 

13.1* 

It*,  022 

35-5 

16.  1 

10.2 

15. 1*. 

27,01*0 

51-9 

17-9 

15-3 

16.9 

15.289 

1,0-7 

17-9 

12.3 

16.0 

38,330 

38-9 

17.3 

10.7 

ll*.  1 

3.263 

25.0 

18.0 

10.6 

16.5 

3,211 

25. 1 

20.0 

11-5 

20.0 

3,618 

28.6 

21.6 

12.5 

19.3 

3,1*07 

20.  1 

23.0 

11.2 

21.0 

2,500 

32-5 

18.1* 

10.7 

ll*.  2 

3,510 

20.7 

20-5 

9.9 

17.1* 

58,396 

16.  1 

21*.  5 

12.2 

22-5 

2,981* 

22.9 

20.0 

11.9 

20.0 

1,81*9 

•9.1a 

22.2 

10.  1 

18. 7 

3,722 

27. 1 

2t*-9 

17-8 

22.3 

1*,370 

26.  1 

21-5 

n.  1, 

17.7 

16, 155 

23-5 

2-5.0 

n. 1* 

20.2 

2l*,93l* 

2l.O 

21*.  2 

12.3 

22.8 

^  f<nldd*%/r»^lt*0)!8]  el,1*s'  it  ™.|.|  tnirea  arares.  weekly  average  voluee  _  _ 

In  ^b«>wfiftfyser*rM»!)ts0ln*thw*exhaustlon*<of*beneflt*r*qhtsnfor 

data  not  available,  -tf  present,  data  on  .  -per  «p!o^-  b.^,  L  ls^  It^ly  Is’.’"*  (“rl0d  *"d*d  r  30,1955-  6/  Excludes  Wisconsin;  e-p.rST. 


lDterst^r^b^In»™  T/r^k'  “TJ'T*"*  durl"9  th*  f°r  •Mch  siting  period  and  benefit  el.lws  were 

interstate  combined  wa^ge  plan,  y  Based  on  date  final  payments  were  issued.  A  final  week  nf  fy»n.n«.hi.  ~ 
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Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment  Under  State  Programs,  by  State',  by  Month,  1955-1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Region  IS 

Connecticut... 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Is  I  and.  • 
Vermont . 


Region  Us 
New  Jersey.  • 
New  York. . . . 


Region  Tils 

De I  aware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida. . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi.  •  •• 
South  Caroline. 
Tennessee* • • • • • 


Region  Vs 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  Vis 
Illinois. .. 
Indiana. ... 
Minnesota.  • 
Wisconsin. . 


Region  VIIS 

Iowa . . 

Kansas.  ...••• 
Missouri.  •••• 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Region  VIII S 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana.... 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado.. •• 

Montana . 

New  Mexico.  • 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 


Region  Xt 
Arizona. ... 
California. 
Nevada . 


Region  Xls 

Idaho. . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


1955 

1956 

Change 

January 

to 

January 

rom 

1955 

1956 

January 

February 

March 

April 

*»y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

Number 

Percent 

1,962,255 

1,879,835 

,656,997 

,571,393 

,262,830 

1, 120,851 

1,091,879 

961,552 

858,565 

785, 1 19 

863,535 

1, 123, 151 

1,566,091 

-1*96,  l6U 

-25.3 

50, 8  llj 
111,  023 
75,220 

8, 187 
17,197 
5,050 

27,366 

12,759 

70,082 

7,525 

16,856 

5.806 

25,156 

11,195 

60.252 
7,566 

15.252 
5,512 

22,571 

16,686 

55,987 

8,600 

15.563 

3,551 

18,570 

13,339 

58,020 

7,555 

15,731 

2,750 

18,256 
10, 163 

52,296 

5,75l 

13.562 

2,386 

23.555 
8,951 
55, 191 
5,317 
15,255 
2,210 

26,  iq5 
8,086 
35, 1 17 
5,575 
10,359 

1,917 

19,710 

7,657 

31.383 

5.236 

8,599 

1,715 

15,996 

6,552 

29,059 

5,971 

7,661 

1,550 

12,559 

7,858 

29,398 

5,985 

7,059 

1,385 

13,920 

9,205 

38,857 

5,505 

9,371 

1,935 

18,826 

10,658 

50,780 

6,620 

15,759 

2,511 

-11,988 

-3.375 

-25.550 

-1,567 

-2,538 

-2,619 

-38.9 
-25-  1 
-32-5 
-19.  1 
-15-2 
-52.  1 

95,609 

266,256 

91,736 

251,772 

83,975 

226,920 

76,555 

221,028 

69,290 

207.062 

60,228 

195,521 

58,901 

177,858 

51,880 

135,037 

57.751 

117,338 

58, 166 
117.381 

51.761 

129,567 

66,207 

175,735 

87,338 

217,688 

-7,271 

-58,568 

-7-7 

-18-2 

5,297 

6,638 

27,025 

55,5io 

226,075 

18,055 

32,767 

5,376 

7,508 

25,086 

53,320 

213,795 

17,865 

29,768 

3.790 

6,556 

19,037 

50,858 

196,511 

15,503 

26,088 

2,850 

5,953 

20,65i 

39,310 

170,975 

12,870 

22,022 

2,007 
3,811 
20,525 
36,375 
151,760 
15,781 
18, 120 

1,561 
3,366 
17, 150 
32,558 
138,  158 
17,096 
15,587 

i,56o 

3.'85 

15,858 

30,351 

151,209 

13,968 

15,533 

1,338 

3. 158 
11,765 
21,563 
125,538 
10,025 
n,558 

1,085 

2,509 

8,795 

19,356 

108,352 

7,305 

9,602 

1,185 
2,397 
7,970 
16,526 
99,716 
6, 191 
8,315 

1,  no 
2,656 
8,252 
18,55' 
105,735 
6,953 
8,553 

1,592 
3,578 
11,735 
25,909 
126, 138 
9,015 
10,265 

2,575 
5,956 
16,887 
32,808 
160, 858 
12,585 
15,227 

-1,822 
-1,682 
-10, 157 
-11,602 
-65,227 
-5,550 
-i8,55o 

-52.5 

-25-3 
-37-5 
-26. 1 
-28-9 
-30.2 
-56.6 

26,638 

16,277 

31,938 

18,651 

16,789 

59,822 

23,375 
15,599 
26,556 
17,239 
15,  125 
56,535 

20,386 
12,970 
23,057 
15.879 
13,  102 
52,253 

19,275 

12,083 

25,001 

13,500 

11,717 

51,691 

16,965 

13,385 

22,289 

11,951 

11,578 

36,506 

15,870 

15,610 

20,567 

9,597 

11,225 

32.933 

16,571 

22,359 

20,961 

9,610 

11,552 

33,875 

19,237 

23,922 

17,251 

8,527 

9,617 

27,530 

11,969 
22, 102 
15,275 
6,629 

9, 180 
25,015 

10,932 

17,715 

13,780 

6,078 

8,307 

23,277 

11,815 

13,058 

15,535 

6,951 

8,573 

25.299 

13,520 

12,590 

17.067 

9,508 

9,910 

28,761 

17. 162 
15,998 
21,110 
11,951 
12,870 
39,186 

-9,576 

-1,279 

-10,828 

-6,710 

-3.919 

-10,636 

-35-6 

-7-8 

-33-9 

-36.0 

-23-3 

-21.3 

39,282 
75,788 
96, 191 

51,200 
68, 988 
89,026 

51,135 

59,818 

72,697 

55,035 

53,737 

55,586 

37,350 

32.869 

52,902 

30,005 

33,822 

37.513 

27.137 
50,737 

36.137 

23.915 

67,693 

31,951 

20,968 

79,560 

27,980 

18.555 

53.556 
26, 163 

19, 185 
30,587 
30,663 

21, 178 
50,531 
39, 170 

27,207 

61,015 

55,392 

-12,075 

-15,773 

-51,799 

-30-7 

-19-5 

-53.5 

1 16,509 
51,805 
50, 189 
35,605 

110,251 

36,725 

53,398 

33,025 

91,736 

28,696 

50,733 

26,313 

102*713 

23,5Uo 

33,755 

18,055 

93-920 

19,905 

19,857 

12.393 

85,957 
17,785 
i5, 105 
11,801 

75,059 

19,588 

12,293 

1 1,555 

60,370 

18,516 

11,259 

ll,65i 

52.552 

17.931 

8,756 

13,685 

55.055 

17,557 

7,905 

12,890 

55,599 
15.915 
12,617 
13, 128 

55,905 
20, 125 

22,092 

19,553 

65,580 
30, 130 
33,220 
25.  172 

-50,829 

-11,675 

-6,969 

-11,533 

-53-7 
-27-9 
-17-3 
-32- 1 

12,529 

15,071 

55,977 

7,960 

5,865 

3,138 

13,979 

16,376 

55,536 

9,010 

6,680 

3,767 

11,276 

12,887 

38,207 

7.595 

6,366 

3,258 

7.502 

9,568 

32,657 

5,275 

3,951 

1,608 

5.252 
7,995 
30, 118 
2,228 
1,612 
638 

5,553 

7,575 

26,528 

2,006 

90^ 

5,536 

7,076 

22,851 

1.935 

586 

353 

3,655 

6,777 

20,5*2 

1,631 

397 

303 

3,069 

5,705 

20,875 

1,552 

310 

318 

3,312 

5,618 

21,372 

1,800 

502 

389 

5,090 

6,571 

22,850 

3,025 

1,631 

873 

7,363 

8,958 

25,516 

5,955 

3,532 

2,287 

11,555 
12, 179 
35,566 
8,568 
5,971 
3.582 

-975 

-1,892 

-10,51 

-*50E 

-891 

•*551 

-7-8 

-13-5 
-23-  1 
•*6. 5 
-15.2 
+15- 1 

20,135 

25,502 

17,785 

35,275 

20,026 

27,830 

17,269 

35,877 

16,756 

23,987 

15,280 

32,388 

15,072 
20,537 
12, 139 
29,022 

10, 130 
17,020 
10, 1  iU 
2U,930 

8,593 

15,693 

8,969 

21,733 

8,758 

15,085 

8,832 

20,581 

7,769 

12,265 

7,965 

18,056 

6,157 

9,362 

6,965 

15,015 

6,350 

8,273 

6,631 

15,805 

8,326 

8,535 

7,557 

16,295 

11,051 
II,  155 
10, 176 
20,032 

15,607 

l5, 880 
13,568 
25,759 

-5,52f 

-10,52: 

-5,3l< 

-9,521 

-22.5 

-51.5 

-25.3 

-27-8 

6,312 

6,535 

5,382 

7,967 

3,181 

6,906 

8,061 

5.698 

8,366 

3,933 

5,667 

8,053 

5,936 

6,652 

3,577 

3,960 

6,519 

3,965 

5,305 

2,572 

2,659 

3,395 

2,778 

3,059 

1,238 

2,195 

1,879 

2,252 

2,612 

867 

1.935 

1,225 

2,553 

3,928 

625 

1,731 

906 

2,136 

3,016 

556 

1.359 

707 

1,686 

1,576 

355 

1,595 

993 

1,650 

1,558 

385 

2,259 

2,518 

2,062 

2,712 

666 

3.507 
5,  128 
3,  190 
5,185 
1,560 

5,935 

7,313 

3,896 

6,272 

2,500 

-1,37 

♦77 

-l,58< 

-I.691 

-68 

-21.8 
+11.9 
-27.6 
-21.3 
-21. U 

6, 100 
162,660 
3,559 

6,308 

158,920 

3,295 

5,310 

150,687 

2,866 

5,291 
111,531 
2, 103 

5.565 

98,007 

1,578 

3,256 
80, 125 
i,i5i 

5,918 

71,330 

982 

5,226 

58,520 

1,038 

3.106 

59,516 

1,050 

2,850 

52,330 

1,508 

3,359 

72,517 

2,326 

5,013 

102,571 

3,16; 

5.792 
132, 107 
5,538 

-50 

-30,55 

+1,07 

-5-0 

-18.8 

+312 

9,5o6 

32,806 

56,358 

9,886 

30,236 

51,651 

8,788 

27,173 

55.669 

5,892 
21,  100 
31,618 

3,393 

12,655 

20,238 

i,95i 

7,982 

12,955 

1.515 

8,315 

13,609 

1,557 

7,066 

15.599 

1, 189 

6,532 

15,513 

1,262 

8,567 

18,617 

- 

3,553 

17,371 

32,595 

6,521 
25, 18: 
55,76: 

7,857 
29,890 
5  50,126 

-1.55 

-2,91 

-6,22 

-l6.5 
<  -8.9 

£  -II. 0 

\J  Week ly  data  are  adjusted  for  split  weeks  in  the  month  on  the  basis  of  a  5"day  work-week. 
2 /  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


ADDITIONAL  STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  OPERATIONS  ARE  PUB- 
LISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  STATISTICAL  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY.  THE  SUPPLEMENT  IS  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST  FROM 
THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  OFFICE 
OF  PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND  ANALYSIS. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 


ALABAMA .  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  4 

ALASKA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

ARIZONA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

ARKANSAS .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security- Welfare  Building 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA .  Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

COLORADO .  Department  of  Employment,  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building,  Denver  2 

CONNECTICUT .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 

DELAWARE .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 


Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 
FLORIDA .  Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee 

GEORGIA .  Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Office  Building,  Capitol  Sq.,  Atlanta  3 

HAWAII .  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Keelikolani  Building,  825  Mililani  Street 

P.O.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13 

IDAHO .  Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  520,  153j  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

ILLINOIS .  Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 

INDIANA .  Employment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  9 

IOWA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8 

KANSAS .  Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 

KENTUCKY .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

Frankfort 


LOUISIANA . 

MAINE . 

MARYLAND . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

MICHIGAN . 

MINNESOTA . 

MISSISSIPPI . 

MISSOURI . 

MONTANA . 

NEBRASKA . 

NEVADA . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.. 

NEW  JERSEY . 

NEW  MEXICO . 

NEW  YORK . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA... 


OHIO . 

OKLAHOMA . 

OREGON . 

PENNSYLVANIA... 

PUERTO  RICO . 

RHODE  ISLAND.... 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA... 

TENNESSEE . 

TEXAS . 

UTAH . 

VERMONT . 

VIRGINIA . 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS... 

WASHINGTON . 

WEST  VIRGINIA.... 

WISCONSIN . 


WYOMING 


.  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Annex  Building, 
Baton  Rouge  4 

.  Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 
.  Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 
.  Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

.  Employment  Security  Commission,  514  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 
.  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 
.  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

.  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 
■  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1033,  Lincoln  1 

Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1301,  103  Sixth  Street  SW„  Albuquerque 
Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  18 
Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  and  North  McDowell  Streets,  Raleigh 
North  Dakota  State  Employment  Service,  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau,  207  Broadway, 

Box  568,  Bismarck;  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau, 
201  Broadway,  Bismarck 

Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  427  Cleveland  Avenue,  Columbus  16 
Employment  Security  Commission,  American  National  Building,  Oklahoma  City  2 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  500  Public  Service  Building,  Salem 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  1846  Brookwood  Street, 
Harrisburg 

Puerto  Rico  Employment  Service,  Parque  Street  #607,  P.O.  Box  8368  Fdez.  Juncos  Station, 
Santurce,  San  Juan 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  3 
Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  10 
Employment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  3 
Texas  Employment  Commission,  Brown  Building,  Austin  19 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  2100,  Salt  Lake  City  13 

Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Broad-Grace  Arcade,  Richmond  11 
Virgin  Islands  Employment  Service,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas 
Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  367,  Old  Capitol  Building,  Olympia 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 
Charleston  5 

Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Industrial  Commission,  105  South  Blair  Street,  Madison  3; 
Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East  Wilson  Street, 
Madison  1 

Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  760,  136j  South  Wolcott  Street,  IOOF  Building, 
Casper 
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Table  I.— Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State  -  Dm,  January  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States. 


Region  It 

Connect  lout... 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Is  I  and. . 
Vermont . 


Region  IT: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico. . • • 
Virgin  Islands. 


Region  III: 

Oe I aware . 

Oistrict  of  Columbia. 

Mary  land. . . . . 

North  Carolina..*...., 

Pennsy  I  van  la. . . . 

Virginia. . . 

West  Virginia. . . 


Region  TV: 

Alabama . * . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. .  • . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


Region  V: 
Kent  ueky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio..... 


Region  VI: 
Illinois... 
Indiana. .  • . 
Minnesota. . 
Wisconsin. . 


Region  VTI: 

Iowa . . . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota. . 

Region  VTTI: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. .. 
Montana. . .. 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . . 

Wyoming. .  * . . 


Region  X: 
Arizona. . . . 
California. 

Hawaii . . 

Nevada. .  •  •  • . 


Region  XT: 
Alaska.  . ...  • 
Idaho.  ..*..* 

Oregon . 

Washington.  • 


New  app 

ications  j/ 

Counse  I  ing 

interviews 

Nooagr?  cultural 

* 

Initial 

Claims  2/ 

4eeks  qf  unemployment 
oovwred  by  continued 
claims 

Percentage 

Total 

Initial 

Referrals 

Placements 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Dec.  1955 

Nunber 

change 

from 

Dec.  1955 

Nisnber 

Percentage 
change 
fro.  g/ 
Oec.  1955 

fenber 

Percentage 
change 
fro.  g/ 

0k.  1955 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Oec.  1955 

Number 

Percent  age 
change 
from 

D*c+  1955 

Number 

change 
fro.  2/ 
Dm.  1955 

Number 

293,287 

<50.  3 

1*1*,  831, 

463-2 

28,51*8 

420.2 

360,51*7 

♦16.0 

201,381* 

4*.  8 

1*56,1*57 

+11.6 

2,250,558 

+33.0 

5,221 

885 

7.661 

781 

2.008 

1*36 

4,7-2 
+75-9 
<53-8 
*26.  2 
40,-6 

0 

1*95 

•57 

1,538 

88 

331 

201* 

<6.2 

-29.6 

<2-7 

4^.7 

<30.3 

4*8.9 

288 

7i 

697 

58 

122 

108 

-15.0 

-61.6 

-3-5 

+32.6 
-  •**-  3 

7,589 

1,506 

•1*,525 

l,!5l 

2,056 

81*2 

4,7.6 
+ee.3 
+il*.  • 

+9-5 

4*7-1, 

+30.7 

3,732 

859 

7,897 

513 

881 

580 

<C2.2 

<11*.  3 

+5-0 

-.2 

+31-3 

♦7.6 

9,1*M 

2,361* 

18,360 

1,789 

7,1*87 

850 

-12.6 

460-9 

-11.9 

-35-7 

"3*9 

468-3 

39,957 
•9,1*71* 
85,962 
•5. 133 
30,029 
1*.  61*  ■ 

+38-5 

+2.2 

+33-0 

<22.8 

♦71.3 

<29.8 

8,502 

36,001 

2,123 

85 

4*5- 1 
■*34-6 
4*.3 
+57.1* 

618 

5,681 

365 

30 

+28.  o 
<25-3 
-l*.l* 

398 

3,61*3 

152 

23 

+27.2 
+ll*.  7 
-3-8 

9,960 

66,733 

2,131 

325 

<ei.  1 
<26.1* 

4*-0 

<5-2 

5.779 

1*5,033 

I,1*I7 

217 

<7-5 
+•!*-  5 
+19-2 
+11.3 

33,1*61, 

95,14*6 

1*7 

0 

-23.7 

-12.6 

•77,557 

395,816 

378 

0 

<e6-5 
+38- li 
+8.6 

14*9 

1,912 

3.971 

7,869 

18,907 

1*,886 

2,022 

<59.2 
<99-8 
4,0.1* 
4*6.3 
<58-9 
<61*.  2 
<65-6 

•  14, 
308 
951* 
825 
3,338 

1, 109 

•90 

470.2 

-1.7 

0 

4 eL-L 
-27.8 
457.7 

62 

182 

606 

513 

2.285 

721 

•23 

493-6 

-21.6 

49.  | 
432.2 

-Cl.2 

451.9 

51*7 
1,891 
1*,  163 
8,752 
21,590 
1*,667 

•,699 

458. 8 

442.8 
420-7 

4-19.8 

47.  1 

429-  1 

421.2 

3M 

•  ,•65 

2,378 

5,370 

•1,366 

2,81*9 

1,002 

+22.1, 

-5-1* 

+12-3 

-1.7 

<6.8 

<3-3 

+7-7 

731* 
1,051 
1*,  393 
•  8,751* 
1*8,693 
5, 163 
2,863 

+55.5 

+85.1, 

-27-0 

+71-3 
-1*.  0 
+70.3 
<201.  1 

3.  102 
7,863 

21*,  733 
76,268 
21*7.397 
20,832 
•6,0  at* 

<21*.  1 
+3-8 

44*.  1, 

<51. 1 
<28.8 
<3U-  3 
<66.0 

5.523 

5,739 

7,016 

5,979 

1*,205 

5,885 

+73-6 
<30.6 
<71.8 
4*9.8 
<91*.  2 
<81*.  2 

393 

885 

1,028 

502 

551* 

1,083 

48.3 

47U.9 

486.9 

4G7-  1 

47.2 

473-8 

276 

627 

751 

& 

807 

-2. 1 
+59.9 
+•23.5 

+1*9-6 
+9.  • 

+77-8 

7,56i 
12,286 
6,821* 
5,561* 
1*,  888 
7,039 

433.5 

4lZi*7 

422.0 

416.0 

47.8 

4-11.2 

1*,  071* 
7,982 
3,952 
3,31*5 
2,971* 
3,971* 

+12.1, 

+•5-3 
+8.6 
+3-7 
+7-3 
<e.  5 

3,839 

6,335 

9,527 

2,691* 

8,018 

9,539 

<82-5 
4*0.8 
<83.  1 

+•7-6 
<185-  1 
<95-1* 

•9,1*65 

25,562 

50,768 

•3,950 

27,617 

62,302 

<29.6 

♦18.6 

+33-5 

<6.8 

4,3-0 

♦35-5 

3,326 

•3,71*5 

•5,538 

+19.9 

♦71.3 

<62-9 

917 

1,802 

2,603 

-8.3 

<8.2 

<33-0 

731* 
1,322 
• ,  77l* 

-8.  1 

49.  1 

433.6 

3, 108 

9, 9b0 
•  3,690 

-1.9 
<21*.  1* 

<5.1 

•  ,9l*0 
I*,  368 
7, 163 

-•7-1* 

+•0.9 

-9.9 

1»,067 

•l»,79l* 

•6,767 

<30.6 

<62.5 

<59.1, 

32.126 

66,1*31 

70,1*81, 

<7.8 
<59-8 
<35  - • 

12,186 

6,51,2 

3.715 

5, 1 16 

4*7-3 

+70-3 

4,7-5 

4*9-2 

1.955 

1*83 

273 

M90 

44,-7 

<8.5 

-26.2 

<33-1 

1, 168 
290 
•14, 
71*8 

4*0.7 

-6.7 

-36.8 

♦39.8 

9,866 

6,1*55 

3.1*93 

5,050 

423*2 

412.  h 

422.2 

4IU-8 

5,572 

2,608 

1,868 

2,81*6 

+6.8 
-1+3 
+5-  • 

+.6 

•7,572 

•3,51*7 

5,602 

5,51*3 

-6-3 
+196. 1 
<35-1* 

+1 1.9 

•  •7,5* 
1*2, 1^2 
30,119 
31*.  606 

<28.1, 

<69.2 

<50.1* 

4*5-0 

3.275 

2,650 

8, 16U 
1,783 
711 
61*1 

<50.3 
+76.0 
4*9.3 
+ll*.  1 
<51*- 2 
4*7-7 

1*16 

367 

986 

329 

70 

65 

-20.0 

+71-5 

4*0-3 

-10.6 

+13.6 

+13.2 

21*5 

214. 

14,9 

209 

59 

37 

-23-1* 

+76.8 

+3-7 

-25-9 

3,326 

3,1*10 

5,712 

1,515 

775 

596 

+•9.6 

<e.5 

+•5.5 

+13-  • 

-•■3 
<21.  1 

1,678 

2,039 

3,186 

8 17 
l*2l* 
262 

-.6 

-.8 

48.  U 
-1.0 
-I8.5 

4i*+  li 

2,985 

1,81*5 

9,214* 

1,512 

373 

502 

4,3.7 
4*9.1* 
4,3-9 
-8.3 
+•03. 8 
<26.8 

•3.335 

12,1*08 

1*6,688 

8,966 

1,982 

2,591. 

<61*-  5 
+11.2 
<27-6 
+35-8 
+51.6 

4,7.2 

3,951* 

3,685 

3,21*5 

16,918 

4*8.1, 

<61.5 

<62.7 

<52-1* 

358 

1*35 

657 

2,512 

+27-0 
<2i*.6 
+31*.  9 
+31*.  1 

•  70 
238 
1*05 
1,1*31 

+•5-6 

+9.2 

+55-8 

+56.1* 

It,  890 
1*,639 
5,1*78 
29,1*92 

+»5 
<2.8 
+11*.  • 

4*-3 

2,1*12 

2,914* 

2.573 

•6,539 

-3-1* 

-2.6 

-6-7 

-U* 

3.361 

3,193 

3, 166 
5,750 

+••7-3 

<96.1* 

<62.2 

<85-5 

•5.737 

13,618 

•5.359 

30,633 

4*1.8 

+36.9 

♦•7-8 

+29-5 

2,508 

1,301 

I.5M 

1,668 

6i0 

+70.  1 
<36-5 
4,3-5 
<27-5 

4*1*.  2 

81*9 

337 

186 

693 

171 

4^0.  | 

460.  k 

431.0 

4-152.0 

478.  1 

665 

182 

•30 

617 

87 

<6l.l> 

-1.6 

44*.  1» 
♦•53-9 

2,878 

798 

1,697 

2,01*9 

1*79 

♦12.8 

♦10.1* 

<6.0 

-.1* 

<21.6 

1,361, 

14*2 

1,008 

905 

219 

+16.3 
+•4*.  5 
+5-7 
-1*6. 1 
-  11*.  e 

Ml*5 

1,  ll*9 
396 
1,821 
1*22 

<68.6 
<76.2 
<32-9 
<91*.  6 

46ii»  8 

l*>3ll* 

5.706 

1,969 

9,315 

1,912 

+18.0 

+5U.6 

-•9.5 

<65.7 

+39-0 

2,508 

30.050 

697 

1,212 

471.0 

M\L\'6 

499-7 

480.9 

386 

3,781, 

1,1 

1*1* 

<65.7 

4,1.5 

21*2 

2,14*2 

27 

35 

+57.1 

+38.5 

3.355 

32,637 

705 

1,089 

+llfl* 

<16.5 

4*3.9 

<15.2 

1,703 

•3.381* 

218 

691 

-••9 
-5.6 
+20. 1* 

+•3.5 

990 

36,680 

978 

1,510 

4*8.2 

4*2.2 
+1.9 
♦•07-  3 

It,  993 
200,032 
12,21*8 
5,371* 

46.3 

466.0 

4*42.8 

468.6 

1*37 

1,207 

3,066 

5,251 

<3l*-o 

<ei.8 

<52.!* 

<36.2 

66 

260 

621, 

1.155 

-31..6 
+36.8 
+13.5 
-2.  1 

36 

•72 

352 

575 

+70-3 

+17.3 

-12.5 

505 

1,562 

2,872 

1*,  197 

♦1C.  3 
<37-3 
+•7-6 
-6-3 

262 

760 

1.555 

2,210 

4*8 

445.0 

411;.  7 

48.5 

221 

7ll* 

3.91.7 

6,003 

-2.2 

429-6 
-.  1 

49-2 

2,931* 
5,529 
29, 167 
1*7,227. 

4*6.6 

+25.8 

+•3.3 

♦iL.3 

Ht 


£•££  tor8^xt:kPMi^n::.b^n^r:„rr,ed  “  •  ~Mur* °f  ~ o"~  **  s^c.  «»««..  ^  .r. ,rpM  „ 

Not  computed  If  Stete  voltme  for  either  period  represented  wes  wider  50. 

S£S^rS2I,s'«;!:1r;  ^r'zltion:Lzi\i"  x"° loo9,r  r*~rt^  *  «•«  *~~r,  th.  .wr.,.  r.tio  of  .r*.it,w.  el8ta.  »«  tot.,  Mn., 

claims  filed  solely  vndlr  UCFE^r^am.  J®nuary  1950- June  1953*  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States.  Excludes  initial 
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Table  2,--Ronagrloultur*l  selection  lntarvlawa  and  Individual*  taatad,  by  State ,  January  195b 


Saltation  lntnrvltua 


Region  and  Stata 


Total 


Run  bar 


1,262,768 


32,945 

4,156 

66,901 

3,609 

6,428 

3,745 


41,804 

179,329 

6,477 

716 


11,648 

8,538 

20,969 

32.322 

50,273 

15,269 

5,576 


22,218 

55,000 

21,950 

19,087 

13,037 

21,456 


13,677 

42,542 

61,092 


59,794 

21,621 

15,662 

26,990 


9,747 

10,830 

27,577 

9,368 

2,349 

2,109 


9,747 

11,458 

21,079 

70,208 


14,033 
3,465 
4,572 
7,110 
2, (HI 


11,828 

117,662 

2,168 

4,352 


1,531 

4,964 

11,858 

17.881 


Percentage 
ohanga  from 

Dac.  1955 


+9.2 


♦32.5 

+5.3 

♦14.3 

-.6 

♦38.8 

-4.5 


+16.2 

+23.4 

+23.1 

+9.2 


+17.1 

+27.2 

+6.2 

+13.7 

+1.2 

+9.7 

+19.8 


+42.1 

+8.4 

♦19.5 

+11.3 

♦4.6 

+5.9 


-15.1 

-2.1 

♦.7 


+10.5 

+8.5 

♦7.0 

♦3.9 


+8.7 

+3.1 

+6.1 

♦20.0 

+.6 

-1.5 


-3.6 

+.8 

♦5.3 

+4.0 


-1.7 

♦3.4 

♦5.8 

+15.7 

-8.2 


♦16.5 

+8.4 

+42.9 

+19.6 


♦5.4 

+16.2 

-6*4 


Hafrrral  resulted 


Run  bar 


735.387 


Percentage 
ohanga  frua 
Oao.  1955 


17,182 

2,920 

30,219 

2,421 

3,800 

1,782 


18,833 

107,295 

4,829 

452 


1,082 

4,710 

9,433 

16,331 

35,167 

8,222 

3,698 


14,344 

26,892 

13,911 

9,675 

8,886 

13,603 


6,345 

25,257 

36,475 


28,321 

14,164 

9,511 

11,812 


7,418 

8,124 

11,953 

5,653 

1,988 

1,344 


8,565 

10,582 

13,571 

61,022 


7,248 

2,528 

3,695 

4,808 

1,103 


7,652 

65,929 

1,743 

2,377 


1,132 

3,235 

6,484 

JU&L. 


♦15.5 


+40.9 

♦10.0 

+25.7 

+1.6 

+37.2 

+2.1 


+21.0 

+25.2 

♦26.2 

♦10.3 


♦44.5 

♦33.4 

+12.5 

+21.4 

♦3.7 

♦23.9 

+15.7 


♦46.4 

+6.8 

+27.8 

♦15.3 

+10.3 

+9.1 


♦7.2 

♦4.0 

+7.8 


+26.4 

♦20.7 

♦7.7 

♦14.6 


+6.1 
+1.3 
♦16.9 
♦  18.2 
-.1 
+1.3 


-4.4 

+1.0 

+11.1 

+3.8 


♦5.9 

♦11.1 

♦10.0 

+8.6 

-7.3 


♦11.7 

♦16.3 

♦44.1 

♦24.3 


-5.1 

+18.4 

+6.1 

_ -8.4 


Raaulting  froa 
•alactlon  notioa 


299,679 


7,266 

1,272 

18,393 

1,397 

1,824 

813 


6,511 

17,827 

4,527 

168 


254 

2,372 

2,612 

6,380 

24,529 

2,653 

2,987 


6,704 

6,599 

6,069 

4,368 

3,690 

5,774 


4,236 

9,225 

11,397 


7,740 

5,322 

3,179 

5,405 


4.127 

3,260 

5,290 

1,957 

1,085 

893 


5,234 

4,553 

4,848 

31.792 


3,120 

1,816 

2,793 

3,086 

772 


3,517 

28,294 

1,126 

827 


663 

2,376 

2,424 

6.333. 


Pare  an  tag  a 
ohanga  froa 
Dac.  1955 


+6.5 


♦33.6 
♦  12.5 
+4.6 
+2.4 
+17.3 
+15.8 


♦18.9 

+13.3 

+29.3 

-9.7 


+42.7 

♦76.9 

+15.7 

♦12.9 

♦1.0 

♦39.2 

+17.7 


+50.0 
+1.9 
+15.4 
♦16.8 
♦  10.1 
+2.1 


-1.8 

♦4.8 

-7.7 


+6.4 
+11.9 
♦  3.8 
-5.3 


♦1.5 
+11.0 
+.1 
♦13.8 
-21.5 
+  .6 


♦4.2 

-1.1 

+4.0 

-1.1 


-1.5 
♦4.4 
♦  14.0 
+30.0 
-3.5 


+6.5 

-2.4 

+26.7 

+17.6 


+18.6 

+8.1 

+13.5 

+4.7. 


Individual*  taatad 


Total 


110,647 


1,066 

174 

2,651 


1,933 

5,913 

1,819 

0 


137 

305 

1,754 

3,224 

6,805 

2,617 

848 


2,484 

2,125 

2,683 

2,275 

2,123 

4,045 


2,854 

3,527 

5,082 


3,466 

1,407 

2,164 

3,273 


2,131 

292 

4,105 

1,187 

528 

284 


1,555 

1,401 

2,003 

12,673 


1,515 

430 

546 

1,328 

183 


827 

6,878 

107 

277 


472 

393 

1,582 

2a6lL 


iptltuda  t-»t* 


Specific 


49,426 


628 

41 

1,036 

53 

130 

89 


1,027 

1,486 

1,626 

0 


0 

23 

223 

2,318 

2,115 

1,248 

457 


1,074 

405 

1,317 

1,461 

977 

2,019 


925 

1,802 

2,246 


1,706 

873 

1,208 

1,455 


1,114 

105 

3,120 

516 

220 

at 


996 

321 

749 

8,381 


100 

87 

191 

295 

12 


156 

2,047 

41 

46 


J 

30 

175 


General 


35,280 


304 

131 

967 

96 

112 

104 


637 

2,598 

131 

0 


136 

103 

1,305 

490 

3,884 

1,118 

271 


925 

808 

883 

615 

875 

1,424 


1,645 

564 

1,408 


1,045 

317 

369 

1,313 


620 

112 

500 

379 

262 

86 


30C 

383 

374 

1,661 


1,084 

177 

197 

503 

125 


383 

1,542 

4 

125 


104 

165 

683 

-2M- 


Froflolancy 

teat* 


25,941 


134 

2 

648 

82 

70 

7 


269 

1,829 

62 

0 


1 

179 

226 

416 

806 

251 

120 


485 

912 

483 

199 

271 

602 


284 

1,161 

1,428 


715 

217 

587 

505 


397 

75 

485 

292 

46 

no 


259 

697 

880 

2,631 


331 

166 

158 

530 

46 


288 

3,289 

62 

106 


365 

198 

724 

5ii 


T»6I.  J.—  hlKfnl  local  office  acUviMas  by  Stef.  -  Mendlc.pped,  January  1956 


Pag  ion  and  State 


Total*  53  States. • 
Region  I: 

Connect lcut . 

Maine- . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont.  **••••• . 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York.... . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  Tilt 

Dataware**** . . 

District  of  Co  1  unb la. 

Maryland- . 

North  Carolina. . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

•Nat  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . . 

Florida-  .•••••*•.•.•. 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  Vi 

Kentucky . 

Michigan- *•• . 

Ohio- . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana*. 

Minnesota- . . 

Wisconsin-  -  .  - . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa.  •••••*•.••.••••• 

Kansas- . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska. -■•••• * . 

North  Dakota. . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  vni: 

Arkansas.  .*..* . . 

Louisiana.  *  * . •*.*, 

Ok  I  shone . . 

Texas*.  •*■•*• . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado...... . 

Montana.... . 

New  Mexico. . 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . . 

Region  X: 

Arizona. . 

California. . 

Newell . 

Nevada. •«••••••••••••• 

Region  XI: 

Alaska.... . . . 

Mato. . . 

Oregon. . . . 

Washington . . . . . . 


Maw  applications  j/ 

Tota  1 

Wteran 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Nunber 

change 

Number 

change 

from  3/ 

from  3/ 

Dec.  1955 

Oec.  1955 

57,716 

+29.6 

13,077 

425-8 

1,023 

*6*5.0 

326 

-74*  3 

85 

♦ll*.0 

27 

... 

858 

128 

+51.6 

*40.7 

tr 

*42-7 

1*27 

+30.6 

100 

*42.9 

51* 

0 

21 

1,011 

+38-7 

253 

422.8 

3,055 

-♦€7.0 

914 

428.9 

128 

•.8.5 

60 

-4.8 

2 

0 

— 

to 

mmm 

13 

.86 

♦12.0 

37 

... 

31*0 

+e6.4 

92 

*27-8 

808 

*55-7 

275 

+69.8 

2,825 

458.  8 

1,026 

+35-7 

358 

♦32-6 

s4 

*47-4 

61*1 

452.2 

26l 

*52-6 

370 

*28-9 

117 

*37-6 

1,101* 

42  la  9 

439 

422.3 

1*16 

+35.  1 

117 

*58.  • 

271. 

4^1.2 

83 

*48.2 

356 

*69.5 

92 

- - 

452 

*53.7 

216 

*56.5 

46o 

421.  1 

149 

+36.7 

1,816 

*21*.  8 

593 

+7.0 

2,229 

*56.9 

827 

*52.0 

1,772 

*35.6 

552 

♦16.7 

748 

+14.4 

291 

♦11.5 

652 

*25-  1 

531 

*eo.8 

829 

*46.2 

297 

45a  0 

623 

♦15*  1 

190 

+-5 

310 

♦12.7 

93 

+16.  3 

879 

*22.4 

277 

+8.6 

237 

+I5-0 

71 

+e2-4 

49 

— 

16 

. — 

75 

*1*3-  1 

36 

— 

628 

*31-7 

201 

*4o.6 

301 

*25-9 

III 

+73-4 

582 

*42.0 

238 

*49-7 

2.719 

450.2 

804 

♦31.6 

291 

*66.5 

95 

♦39-7 

$ 

*40  1 
+6.7 

14 1 

72 

427.0 

412.5 

109 

*32-9 

38 

- — 

77 

-10.5 

32 

— 

463 

♦13-2 

201 

♦16.9 

4,698 

+17-6 

1,930 

47-2 

78 

*e5.a 

25 

... 

80 

*35-6 

35 

— 

26 

mmm 

6 

l6l 

-5.3 

59 

-33*7 

402 

♦14.9 

14 1 

♦10.2 

995 

*9-3 

271 

*5.0 

Initial  counseling  Interviews 


Total 


lit,  820 


Percent  age 
change 
from  3/ 
Dec.  1355 


Veteran  £/ 


*22.7 


482 

59 

535 

55 

186 

II 


533 

.017 

73 

2 


25 

120 

96 

2li7 

1,324 

317 

138 


115 
3/* 
24 1 
108 
85 
226 


231 

1,010 

I.2lt5 


855 

371 

llli 

213 


124 

167 

1*55 

84 

16 

20 


96 

195 

159 

795 


136 

72 

U* 

67 

111 


109 
1,1*01 
81 
27 


6 

59 

137 

•1*7 


+52.  I 
+15.7 
*23-6 
0 

+e6. 5 


*21.  I 

+11.9 

-5-2 


-6.2 
+I&  I 
*58.0 
+15.7 
*27-8 
45.8 


*25.0 
+15.0 
fill. 8 
+}0.  I 
*51.8 
+43-9 


*29.  t 
♦16.8 
*1*7-3 


*33-8 
4fy  I 
*2.7 
*44-9 


-8.  I 
*32.5 
♦7.8 


*1*1.2 

*5-1. 

*23-3 

*29-9 


*28-5 

*5-9 

*21*.  I 


*1*7.3 

+7-5 

*39-7 


+39.8 

+37-1* 


5.282 


123 

28 

225 

18 

39 

4 


;6i 

332 

31* 

0 


9 

52 

26 

123 

1*91. 

«3 

76 


37 

129 

61. 

58 

28 

71* 


fit, 

321* 

1*58 


281 

'55 

62 

82 


1*5 
58 
•  31* 
22 
6 
It 


37 

73 

67 

282 


73 

33 

15 

23 

lit 


1*9 

570 

19 


I 

18 

52 

56 


Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 
Dec.  1955 


*20.8 


♦32-3 

*28.6 


*22.9 

+I3.7 


-20.0 

*50.0 
+I7- 3 
*1*0.7 
+•?-!* 


+4-0 


+17-5 


*10.3 

-•9 

♦38-1* 


♦17.6 

*i*7-6 

*6.9 


+1.5 


*1*0.1* 

♦31.8 


+11.3 


Itonagrlcultural  placements 


20,510 


621 

71* 

1,620 

96 

116 

22 


321 


8 

121. 

Il*8 

388 

932 

193 

113 


ll*5 

892 

161. 

no 

206 

1*95 


209 

731 

1,858 


81,9 

1*37 

385 

351 


1*21 

171 

231. 

221* 

22 

27 


255 

150 

531 

1.1*65 


176 

100 

63 

105 

19 


193 

.31*3 

Id) 

13 


12 

58 

464 

351 


Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 
Dec.  1955 


-0.3 


+12.9 
*2.8 
+ll,9.  2 
+eo.o 
*31-8 


+13-0 

*8.3 


+39-3 

*23-5 

*5-7 

-57-0 

♦7-2 

-10-5 


*22.9 

-12.5 

-17-6 

43.8 

-10.8 

-11.9 


*7-7 

-33-0 

-10.9 


*3-9 
-19.2 
”6.  I 

-6-9 


♦12.9 
-I.  I 
-5-6 
e3.0 


-19.3 

0 

♦31-8 

-10.8 


♦16.6 

+7-5 

-10.0 


♦12.9 

-10.1* 


-18. 3 

+101.7 

*3.2 


Veteran  2/ 


9,712 


258 

26 

1,350 

52 

38 

II 


108 

595 

23 

0 


2 

63 

57 

151* 

1*30 

36 

55 


66 

352 

51 

39 

53 

268 


Hi 

292 

775 


537 

230 

280 

11*1. 


172 

85 

109 

93 

13 

13 


95 

79 

260 

629 


123 

62 

36 

89 

9 


77 

810 

7 

7 


5 

32 

278 

210 


Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Dec.  1955 


*0.2 


+12.2 

*287-9 


*e5-6 

+15.8 


♦11.8 

♦  lie  I 

-60.3 


-20.0 

-20.3 

-22.0 

-12-7 


0 

-36.7 

-13-3 


-5-9 
-18. 7 
-8-5 
-iij.e 


-13. 1 
-11.  it 
♦ii*.  7 

♦1.  t 


-20.2 

+38.6 

*23-8 

-13.8 


*26.8 

-6. 1 


*20.  3 

- 16.  I 


+161*.  8 

+33-8 


j/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  Interpreted 
applicants  for  whoa  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

2/  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 

2/  I*1*'  computed  if  State  vollae  for  either  period  represented 


as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  Job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  ore  some  types  of 


under  50. 


4 


TtClt  i*.— Nonegrlcvlturel  placmnrs  by  industry,  January  1956 


Industry 


Percentage 
chengs  fro*  j/ 
December  1955 


Per centags 
distribution 


Total,  55  States 


Forestry  and  fishing . . . 

Mining..... . . . . . 

Construction. . . . 

Manufacturing . . 

Ordnance  and  accessories . . 

Food  and  kindred  oroducts . 

Tobacco  menuf acturera. . . . 

Textile  el  1 1  oroducts . 

Apparel  end  related  products . 

lumber  and  wood  products . 

Furniture  and  fixtures . . . 

Paoer  and  allied  products . . 

Printing,  publishing  anti  allied  inds.. 

Chemicals  anti  allied  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products... . . . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  cley  end  glass  products . 

Prlsery  setel  industries . . 

Fabricated  -setel  products . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

Electrical  machinery . . . 

Transportation  equloment... . 

Instrument  . . . . 

Ml  see  I laneous  eenuf ecturlng . 

Interstate  railroads . 

Other  public  utilities . 

Wholesale  end  retell  trade . 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate...... 

Service  except  or Lvate  households. ..... . 

Service  -  orlvete  households............ 

Regular  government  esteb  II  shments. .  • .  • .  • 

Special  government  projects . 

Esteb  1 1  stveents,  . . 


L&M9 


202 

2,692 

2i*,8Qu 
1 19, 370 
373 
11,813 

1,530 

6,08? 

30,521 

5.790 

3.QU8 

2,91** 

3,550 

3,6u2 

1,035 

1,083 

1*,23U 

I, 81m 

i*,293 

7,811 

9,1*59 

8,026 

7,662 

1,858 

5,400 

8.090 

16,001 

89,778 

8,728 

51.987 

86,298 

50,276 

42 

857 


♦0.4 


-55-9 

-11.5 

-18.1 

♦  19.8 
-58-5 

+7.8 

-57.6 

+55.1 

+46.7 

♦II. I 

+5-4 

♦  18.6 
+14.0 
♦89.9 

♦165.4 
+0. 1 
♦55-4 
♦5.8 

♦  10.5 
♦5-7 

♦22.7 

♦  14.6 
-10.5 
+26.6 
♦55-5 
-50.2 

-9.1 
- 16.6 
+57-8 

♦  14.6 
-8.4 

♦.6 

-10.9 


ICO.O 


27.6 

.1 

8.7 

.4 

1.4 

7.0 

.9 

•7 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.8 

•  5 

1.0 

J* 

1.0 

1.8 
8.8 
1.9 
1.8 

.3 

1.2 

•  5 
3-7 

20.3 

2.0 

12.0 


2O.0 


.1 


Women 

All  veterans 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  \J 
December  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

Nu«*>er 

Percentage 
change  fro*  yj 
December  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

201,584 

♦4.8 

100.0 

II3.Q44 

-0.6 

100.0 

87 

.... 

iS/) 

39 

— 

(2/) 

261 

+  18.4 

.1 

1,105 

-10.3 

1.0 

847 

♦25.9 

.4 

9.628 

-18.3 

8.5 

55.758 

♦35-7 

27.7 

30,235 

♦14.0 

26.8 

84 

-45-6 

(2/) 

180 

+5-9 

•  2 

4,436 

49.3 

2.2 

3,341 

46. 1 

3.0 

977 

-19.8 

.5 

145 

-56.3 

.  1 

3,454 

+53-5 

1.7 

1,097 

♦25-8 

1.0 

86,234 

♦47.2 

15.1 

1,844 

+41.7 

l.l 

375 

+28.4 

.2 

1,393 

♦6.9 

1.2 

503 

♦26.4 

.2 

1, 196 

+7.7 

l.l 

.8 

1, 186 

♦52.5 

.6 

981 

420. 1 

1,764 

♦  10.0 

.9 

768 

♦  18.0 

.7 

»,X>2 

♦45-0 

.5 

1.580 

♦36.6 

1.2 

80 

-1.2 

is/) 

505 

♦182.1 

.1* 

1*12 

♦  II. 1 

.2 

333 

*■} 

•3 

8,597 

♦36.8 

1.3 

584 

+34.7 

•5 

4 16 

♦7.2 

.2 

667 

+  11.5 

.6 

445 

♦45.1 

.2 

8,075 

412.2 

1.8 

1,61 1 

♦  19.2 

.8 

3.175 

46.2 

2.8 

1,475 

♦31-9 

.7 

4,134 

♦27.3 

3.7 

4,824 

♦  18.  1 

2. 1 

8,  136 

♦17-3 

1.9 

1, 129 

♦21.8 

.6 

3,434 

-6. 1 

3.0 

587 

♦55-3 

.5 

389 

♦  12.3 

•3 

2,757 

+42.7 

1.1* 

1,840 

♦  18.2 

l.l 

45 

is/) 

1.089 

-37.6 

1.0 

1,633 

+26.4 

.8 

7.997 

-8.6 

7-1 

54,544 

-28.7 

17.2 

85,843 

-1.3 

88.3 

5, 131 

♦1*1*. 6 

2.5 

1,574 

♦24.7 

l.l* 

85,864 

♦27.4 

12.5 

11,883 

♦  10.0 

10.5 

78.896 

-.2 

36.5 

5,850 

-7.1 

1*.6 

5.079 

♦55.1 

8.5 

18,905 

-9.5 

16.7 

14 

iS/) 

17 

— 

is/) 

55 

... 

<S/) 

81 

-1.2 

•  1 

J/  Mot  comjut.d  1*  *olu».  for  .lth«r  period  represented  ns  under  50. 
%J  led*  then  0.05  percen-. 


jap |e  5. — Nonegrlcultwrel  pleceeent*  by  major  occupational  groups,  January  1956 


Total 

Women 

All  veteran* 

Major  occupational  group 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
December  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
December  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
December  1955 

Percentage 

distribution 

458,459 

*oM 

100.0 

201,384 

♦4.8 

100.0 

113,044 

-0.6 

100.0 

Professional  and  nanagerlal . 

Clerical  end  sales . . 

Skilled . 

Semiskilled . 

8,143 
78,856 
133,391 
85, 100 
65.855 
183,134 

♦  11.3 
-13.4 
♦3.4 
♦6.7 
♦21.4 

-3.6 

1.9 

18.2 

30.9 

5.3 
•  3-2 

29.5 

3.875 

44,077 

99,284 

8,781 

53,569 

17,858 

♦  11.6 
-12.7 
♦1*  J* 

♦  19.2 
♦39.6 
♦7.1 

1.9 

21.9 

49.8 

1.4 

16.7 

8.9 

8,809 

88,457 

12,822 

9,785 

15,627 

49,544 

♦14.5 

-15.3 

+5.8 
♦  11.2 
♦8.0 
+.6 

8-5 

19.9 

11.3 

8.7 

13.8 

43.8 

Tahl#  6.  --^agricultural  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  January  1 956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States . . 

Region  lx 

Connecticut . . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

Nee  Hampshire . . 

Rhode  Island-.... . 

Wrmont.. . . . 

Region  II: 

Nee  Jersey . . . 

Nee  Ybrk . 

Puerto  Rico. .......... 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  nil 

Delaeere . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Mary  land . . . 

North  Carolina........ 

Penney  I  van  la. ......... 

Virginia . 

Nest  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabaau . . . 

Florida*  . . . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . . 

South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan. . . .  • 

Ohio. . 

Region  VI: 

II  llnols.  •••• . 

Indiana.  . . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin. . 

Region  VIT: 

Ioea . •••••••••..• 

Kansas* 

Missouri . 

Nebraska. . . . . 

North  Dakota. . 

South  Dokota.. •••••••• 

Region  VTH: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

Nee  Mexico. . . . 

Utah. . 

Wyoming.  •••••• . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca  I  lfomia. • 

Haeail . 

Nevada . . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . . . 

Oregon . 

Washington* ........... 


Openings 


Received 


558, 120 


•  1,7514 
2,285 
23, 170 
1.569 
2.1*39 
1,206 


12,212 

95,527 

3.030 

321 


661 
1*.  181 
6,312 
'2,559 
25.989 
6,827 
2. 150 


9,1*73 

23,998 

10,239 

7,898 

6,780 

9,751 


It,  73 1 
16,397 
26,029 


22.173 
8, 122 
6,855 
8,255 


5.511* 
6,557 
8,601 
1*.  771* 
1. 1*1*5 
1,051 


5,750 

8,01,9 

9,972 

1*3.093 


7.231, 

2,225 

3,001 

3.383 

896 


5,519 

1*7,81*1* 

1. 163 
1,850 


74o 

2,152 

6,703 

7,719 


Aval  lob  I.  i/ 


71*5.968 


21, 107 
M,l*29 
29,71*2 
3.107 
3.1*86 
2,339 


25,797 

120,019 

3,7146 

389 


1,368 

8,310 

9,071 

15.722 

35,1*51 

10,1*87 

2,883 


11,31*8 

27,931* 

12,038 

9,508 

8,656 

11.1*31* 


6,092 
22.232 
31*.  291 


31,192 

12,568 

9,680 

12.209 


7.  Ml* 
8,1.52 
11,1*91 
5,799 
1.790 
1,1*06 


6,1*23 
9,531* 
1 1,256 
5M79 


8,578 
2,516 
3.791 
l*,0t*5 
I,  ll*t 


6,929 

64,890 

1,1*38 

2,217 


1,131* 
2,1*50 
7,570 
1 1, 190 


Pending 


I5t*,907 


8,766 
8,929 
7,279 
1,392 
1.265 
1, 100 


13.305 

27,706 

1,071* 

55 


812 
11.772 
3,  Ml* 
3,21 1 
10,001. 
3,1*21. 
720 


2,189 

3.608 

2,099 

1,788 

1.61*8 

1,596 


957 

5.875 

9,011 


9,507 
4.230 
2.858 
1*.  180 


1,575 

2,002 

3,156 

895 

1*90 

370 


792 
1,376 
l,ll*7 
8, 1 1*9 


1,1*56 
18,137 
366 
281 


Referrals 


752,1.99 


17,  182 
3,387 
30,219 
2,557 
3,800 
1,916 


18,833 
109,021 
I*,  829 
1.52 


l,ll*l 

l*,7>o 

9,535 

16,392 

I*l,0li0 

8,362 

3,703 


ll*. 905 
26,892 
ll*,l*09 
10,260 
9,208 
ll*,0l*0 


6,505 

25,767 

36,585 


26,582 
li*.  175 
9,655 
12,930 


7,1*18 
8,207 
12, 125 
5,665 
2,  <16 
1,1*32 


8,762 

10,658 

13,592 

61,022 


7,377 
2,612 
3,693 
l*,87l* 
I,  I6l 


7,652 

68,521* 

1,71*3 

2.577 


1.152 

3,381* 

6,1*81* 

9,667 


Percentage 
change  from 
December  1955 


•*6.0 


Applicant 

holding 

office 


2 U,000 


i/  fo^lngs  on  hand  beginning  of  month  plus  openings  received  during  the  month. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


+16.2 

21*3 

402-9 

1*,0M 

•*£3-  1 

2 

■*9-2 

0 

♦II.  1 

0 

427-2 

50 

■*6.  1 

27 

+14-0 

169 

-  •!*-  5 

1,008 

4-IO-5 

312 

♦19-5 

125 

■*1(0.6 

2°9 

48.1, 

02 

450.2 

108 

♦12.5 

11*9 

43.1* 

71* 

47.6 

1,95 

-13.1* 

17 

-2.0 

1,090 

+>5 

1,88 

♦10.2 

2,  175 

46.5 

1,80 

46.7 

121 

+1-9 

827 

48-7 

M3 

43.I* 

83 

♦7.2 

160 

450.2 

29 

-7-2 

1* 

-.1 

13 

-3.9 

85 

♦1. 1 

125 

45.0 

87 

4>.o 

203 

-1.1, 

76 

■•e.i* 

36 

+5-5 

51* 

4.17.5 

109 

-17-6 

10 

+16.5 

l!*2 

4l*.9 

7,085 

•*42-9 

56 

+19.6 

19 

45-1* 

5 

♦13-9 

83 

-6-5 

51 

-29-  1 

520 

Placements 

E»ploy.r  visits 

Mianber 

Percentage 
change  from 
December  1955 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  £/ 
December  1955 

Percent 

major 

market 

1*32,1*59 

40.4 

8,645 

97,956 

+1.3 

65.4 

7.962 

♦10.8 

*99 

1,070 

441.7 

56.4 

1,815 

44.7 

5 

676 

♦12.9 

54.4 

19,507 

407.  | 

350 

3,630 

•*9.2 

76.8 

1,252 

-1-9 

20 

534 

■♦07.  1 

47-4 

1,517 

+17-6 

70 

116 

-34. 1 

74- 1 

sat* 

-18-7 

7 

309 

-7-8 

42.7 

9,723 

46.7 

432 

1,965 

0.0 

77*8 

67»7ti3 

413.2 

729 

8, 626 

+12.6 

1*9-6 

2,1*83 

+15-4 

0 

623 

a4-9 

294 

48.5 

0 

30 

90.0 

527 

45.4 

3 

232 

■♦0.2 

79.3 

2,5lli 

40.2 

182 

196 

+86-5 

76.5 

h,  &7li 

-3.0 

19 

1,067 

-27-7 

60.4 

9,829 

-2.6 

10 

1.61*6 

-13-0 

56.6 

19.939 

-26-5 

2i*2 

3.971 

♦11.5 

70.6 

l*,9l*l 

-7-7 

49 

1,479 

40.0 

7I4. 3 

l,87l* 

+7-3 

7 

332 

-2.  1 

65. 1 

7,252 

+12.6 

16 

2,408 

43.6 

55.6 

18, 11,8 

46. 

65 

3,805 

-1.9 

70-2 

8,305 

+5-5 

53 

3, 145 

+3.5 

77-3 

6, 177 

46.  li 

17 

2,  166 

♦  19.2 

55-5 

5,799 

-i.e 

'5 

2,  101 

-7.1; 

53*9 

7,1*1*9 

-5.6 

4 

1,546 

-2a  3 

64-4 

1*,089 

-18. 5 

19 

888 

-22.7 

62.3 

12,091. 

-15-0 

554 

1,269 

-8.0 

63.0 

21.056 

-11.2 

289 

5.317 

45.2 

46.9 

17,91.7 

45.0 

1,687 

4,361 

401.9 

72. 3 

6,06a 

-4.5 

51 

1.897 

-5-4 

64-2 

6,056 

-1.  1 

21*6 

2.  143 

-10.4 

64-2 

6,82L 

-12.9 

220 

2,313 

+34.3 

87-0 

l*.37l* 

-4.5 

10 

1,209 

-II. li 

72-5 

5,308 

+5 

31 

1,683 

♦1.2 

66.2 

6,232 

+1.0 

22 

2,133 

♦1.2 

58-2 

3,952 

♦10.5 

5 

1.557 

-1.6 

79.  1 

1, 105 

-12.9 

3 

1*00 

-6.0 

54.0 

0b6 

-15.3 

0 

•388 

426.8 

80.0 

I..875 

-5.7 

0 

1,694 

-2.0 

62.6 

7,179 

-2.6 

31 

1, 165 

-9.5 

89-4 

8,581 

-1.9 

4 

3.227 

47-9 

72.5 

37,229 

*3 

20 

6,781 

-M.4 

95-0 

4,598 

-2-3 

9 

1,  171 

♦1*5 

59.5 

1,875 

44.3 

10 

1.475 

4*5-4 

59-0 

2,569 

40.7 

12 

694 

-2.8 

61.7 

2,766 

-12.7 

4 

548 

-11.9 

66-6 

726 

-20.4 

II 

626 

40.0 

48.9 

Up  lUU 

44.3 

49 

1. 11*2 

-12.5 

81. 7 

33,056 

-10.0 

2.728 

7,782 

-4.8 

53-  1 

680 

-8.6 

15 

228 

+7-5 

67-5 

I,6l3 

♦17-3 

7 

353 

-7-3 

60.6 

590 

+3-  1 

0 

180 

-la- 3 

69.  L 

1,855 

♦1.3 

16 

657 

-11.8 

51.3 

5,951 

■*64.2 

5 

1.214 

49.9 

5«.  0 

7,4*9 

<35- 2 

09 

1*788 

44.3 

63-2 

i 


Tab l«  7.— Agricultural  ratarr ala,  placements,  and  eeployer  visits,  Janimry  1956 


Referrals  J / 

Pleceae  r*a  j/ 

Eeplc 

yer  visits 

Percentage 

Percentage 

change  froa 

Order- 

Percentage 
change  froa 

Region  and  State 

Nuaber 

charge  froa 
December  1955 

Number 

holding 

Number 

December 

January 

ryp* 

office 

December  1955 

IS55 

1955 

Total,  53  Stataa . 

186,51,7 

-38.6 

171,171* 

-40.9 

♦23-3 

115,953 

6,023 

20,498 

♦9.0 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

52? 

♦€.0 

137 

♦1.5 

426.9 

0 

4 

113 

... 

Messactuset  ta. .  . . 

17 

201 

-30.6 

II 

151 

-54~4 

♦29.1 

0 

53 

0 

0 

435 

-10. 1 

New  Heap shire . 

25 

— 

23 

... 

... 

0 

9 

3 

5 

--- 

3 

... 

... 

Vermont . . . . . . 

561* 

41x8.0 

132 

42.3 

♦10.9 

0 

2 

356 

Region  II: 

Nee  Jersey . 

585 

8o4 

-25-2 

-50.7 

307 

503 

-25.5 

-57.7 

♦*.6 

-22.0 

0 

238 

64 

48 

485 

31x0 

-7.1 

♦67.5 

Puerto  Rico . 

+5.5 

586 

-12.3 

-35.2 

0 

- 

lU* 

... 

Virgin  Islands . 

5 

— 

lx 

... 

C 

0 

1 

Region  III* 

De laearr . 

7 

7 

_ 

... 

0 

0 

27 

— 

District  of  Columbia... 

5 

- - 

3 

... 

... 

0 

Maryland. . . 

65 

5,  lixl 

-26.7 

1x0 

3,771 

-32.7 

♦2.6 

0 

5U 

0 

0 

323 

1,651 

+.5 

'Vnnsy  Ivenia . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

5  If* 

78 

21 

-79-7 

345 

51 

225 

-85-5 

-IG.? 

-63.3 

♦61.9 

95 

0 

217 

5 

0 

217 

262 

62 

7 

♦0.7 

Region  IV: 

1x81 

-8.9 

238 

-30.4 

-35.7 

0 

4 

488 

♦  16.7 

10,559 

-37.6 

1 1,080 

-39-6 

-38.1 

2,291 

2,671 

1,628 

♦2.1 

2,235 

-9.1 

2,123 

-13.8 

+1.5 

1, 126 

6 

1,050 

♦2.7 

4.813 

-85.9 

3,963 

-88.2 

-47.0 

3,725 

0 

1*31 

- 1  J* 

♦3i*.6 

lx,?65 

+53-7 

3,931 

+90.3 

+27.9 

1,223 

1,173 

1,267 

Tennessee . 

12,708 

-71.9 

12,21x2 

-72.7 

♦660.2 

11,677 

0 

538 

-13.1 

Region  V: 

200 

-61*  .1* 

21? 

-67.4 

... 

1x0 

0 

134 

-28.3 

959 

—  II  .1* 

283 

-20.2 

+  17.4 

0 

i* 

1x05 

♦57-6 

Ohio. I . 

1,268 

-55.6 

835 

-66.5 

-list 

132 

12 

1,148 

♦  1.2 

Region  VI: 

1,00? 

79 

♦  15.? 

446 

-10.3 

+.5 

0 

24 

J  /S’* 

♦1.8 

Indiana . «... 

26 

— 

0 

I 

75 

... 

526 

♦  16.0 

239 

-34.7 

-2.0 

0 

1 

26 

... 

Wisconsin . 

570 

♦22.1 

180 

+3.4 

43.4 

0 

II 

58 

Region  VII: 

589 

452.2 

432 

-31.2 

♦6.9 

0 

, 

122 

-11*.  1 

J06 

-ix.i 

151 

-23.4 

-14.7 

0 

2 

117 

-55.3 

972 

-65.9 

660 

-86.6 

♦eo.3 

316 

0 

381 

♦63.2 

Nebraska . • 

27lx 

♦  1.9 

271 

43.0 

♦65.2 

0 

0 

179 

♦65.7 

North  Dakota . 

173 

-lx. 9 

87 

— 

... 

0 

0 

08 

... 

South  Dakota.... ....... 

135 

420.9 

60 

... 

... 

c 

0 

10 

Region  VIII: 

lx,  056 

296 

-73.6 

3,876 

-76.3 

-59.0 

3,435 

0 

351 

-18.9 

-81.9 

26| 

-62.5 

-66.1 

0 

1 

01 

— 

526 

9,70lx 

-72.8 

-I9-U 

401 

0,020 

-77.2 

-91*.  1 

2i* 

0 

243 

-28.9 

-19.7 

+37.4 

530 

1 

2,008 

♦6.6 

Region  lx: 

1x75 

-28.7 

237 

-57.4 

+7.7 

0 

0 

387 

♦  17.6 

365 

61*5 

76 

89 

-10.7 

534 

-13.0 

♦6.7 

0 

4 

382 

-1**3 

-75.5 

503 

-77.1 

-45.0 

71 

0 

293 

-24-3 

52 

0 

1 

5 

— 

Wyoming . 

— 

70 

— 

— 

0 

0 

191 

-10.3 

Region  X: 

97,1x1x5 

20,371 

-15.0 

-llx.7 

93,61x1 

-14.5 

♦6C.4 

00,  ll*0 

17 

972 

♦  19.6 

California . 

19, 12 j 

-0.1 

♦54.  S 

10,56? 

1,723 

2,315 

♦  10.0 

60 

... 

1*6 

- -- 

... 

0 

0 

77 

... 

153 

-28.8 

143 

-29-2 

-29.2 

4 

0 

37 

— 

Region  XI: 

5 

— —  - 

3 

... 

1 

... 

347 

31x0 

-52.5 

-73.3 

175 

-67.2 

... 

0 

2 

l?3 

... 

Oregon . . . 

259 

-78.7 

-52.3 

0 

1 

II 

150 

— 

Washington . 

1x50 

-ir.il 

261 

-33.9 

♦62. 1 

0 

5 

j/  Referred  axcluda,  pl.ce.ents  Include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Fere  Representatives. 
1/  Not  coapeted  It  State  vol-iee  tor  either  period  represented  ees  under  130. 
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Tabl«  &— Disqualifications,  by  issue,  by  State,  October- December  1955 


Region  and  State 


Total  new 
spel Is  of 
insured  unem¬ 
ployment  _| / 


Number  of 
claimant 
contacts  £/ 


Total  disquali¬ 
fications  jj/ 


Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 


Vbl 

untary  quit 

Misconduct 

ttot  able  end  not 
aval  lab le 

Refusal  of 
suitable  work 

Number 

Per 

1,000  new 
spells  of 
insured 
unemp loyment 

Number 

Per 

1,000  new 
spells  of 
insured 
unemployment 

Number 

Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 

Number 

Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 

89,1*12 

32.8 

29,512 

10.8 

130,098 

9.3 

18,836 

i.i* 

l,0l*9 

23-9 

231 

5.3 

1,820 

7-9 

332 

1.1* 

1,002 

52-6 

157 

8.2 

1,091 

9-1* 

187 

lt« 

3,033 

28.9 

581 

5.5 

2,1*97 

1 9 

573 

I.  1 

552 

1*0.3 

95 

6.9 

352 

tl* 

76 

•  9 

593 

22.1* 

126 

1*.  8 

1.079 

8.9 

390 

3.2 

259 

59.6 

26 

6.0 

129 

5-5 

25 

1. 1 

1,197 

7-1 

1,060 

6-3 

5,26l 

6.3 

382 

.5 

11,578 

19*8 

1,330 

2-3 

32,318 

13.8 

1*>7H 

2.0 

6 

28.8 

1 

1*.  8 

80 

22.  1 

3 

.  8 

1 

66-7 

0 

1 

31*.  5 

1 

3t5 

175 

1*1.6 

80 

19-0 

97 

1 1 

i*i 

|.7 

1*1*6 

65.8 

291 

1*2.9 

1,019 

20.5 

70 

I.i* 

1,381* 

1*0.8 

790 

23-3 

1,081* 

7.  1 

709 

5*2 

2,1*72 

50.1* 

573 

11.7 

1.977 

7-0 

220 

.  8 

5>7i46 

20.1* 

1,713 

6.1 

6,855 

to 

1,91,6 

1.  1 

81*7 

38-5 

1*05 

18.1, 

1,1*62 

'7-3 

1 12 

1.  3 

1.030 

61*.  8 

303 

19.  1 

572 

7.  ft 

63 

.8 

1,621 

75-5 

1*38 

20.1, 

518 

3-3 

88 

.6 

hn 

21.3 

290 

12.9 

1,201 

7-5 

12 k 

.8 

1.  1 

3,012 

98.  1 

M78 

38.1* 

767 

3-7 

235 

I481 

30.3 

251 

15-8 

833 

8.3 

162 

1.6 

2,851* 

159.0 

1,098 

61.2 

l,3»8 

10. 1 

107 

.  8 

3,771* 

89-7 

i,al*8 

2l*-9 

867 

2.6 

260 

.8 

91*0 

29.2 

1*73 

11*.  7 

150 

.8 

199 

I.  | 

6,008 

50.2 

1,1*99 

12.5 

7,31*5 

ll.l* 

1,051 

1.6 

1*,  386 

1*5-9 

3,1*76 

36.1* 

8,821 

17-0 

785 

1-5 

2, 160 

17-5 

1,606 

13.0 

Il*,5l2 

19.7 

1,259 

1*7 

1*895 

32.2 

789 

13-1* 

1,61*3 

5.8 

196 

.7 

1*655 

1*3-9 

522 

ll*.0 

1,510 

6.6 

177 

.9 

I*  I2l4 

27-0 

1*01* 

9.7 

729 

3-1 

316 

1.1* 

1,1*91 

91.7 

281* 

•7-5 

513 

7-2 

21 

•3 

61*8 

31.3 

359 

17.  c 

1,983 

17.1 

81, 

.7 

2,996 

55-1 

1,017 

18. 7 

Q8I 

3.  l 

I7l* 

.6 

336 

27-1* 

186 

15-2 

2l*9 

6.3 

10 

•  3 

98 

18. 1 

25 

1>6 

•1*9 

■  6.0 

II 

•U 

129 

33-8 

63 

16.2 

60 

3-1* 

6 

•  3 

897 

56.5 

265 

16.7 

538 

5-9 

115 

••3 

1,398 

58.1, 

538 

22.5 

636 

5-2 

307 

2-5 

1,51*6 

86. 1 

260 

It  5 

860 

8.1* 

109 

1. 1 

2,993 

at*.  1 

815 

22.9 

1,153 

1 6 

303 

••3 

613 

69.3 

171 

19.3 

217 

5-6 

28 

.7 

663 

70.1, 

123 

13.1 

138 

3-1* 

1*0 

1.0 

285 

1*0.8 

'59 

22.7 

289 

8.6 

58 

1. 1 

273 

29-  1 

65 

6.9 

1*10 

10.0 

121, 

3.0 

77 

20.0 

21 

5.1* 

110 

9-6 

15 

••3 

1*29 

1*9.6 

136 

15-7 

393 

8.9 

18 

.1* 

9.81*8 

39. 1 

3,1*18 

13.6 

12,552 

11.2 

2,  132 

1.9 

386 

66. 0 

92 

15-7 

656 

it  7 

1*1* 

1.0 

129 

16.3 

108 

13.6 

2f*0 

6.3 

57 

1.0 

176 

2a  7 

39 

l*-6 

1*18 

8.6 

26 

.5 

326 

36.2 

51 

5-7 

14*0 

10.2 

71 

1.6 

887 

il*.  6 

250 

3.8 

1*,982 

19.7 

72 

.3 

1.053 

11.7 

251 

2.8 

1».1*23 

9.5 

l6l 

•3 

Total. 


2,727,260 


13.919,875 


307,621 


22.  I 


Rtglon  I: 

Connecticut . . . 

1*3,827 

Maine . 

19,01,6 

Massachusetts . 

105,086 

New  Hampshire . 

13,689 

Rhode  Ts  1  and . . 

26,1*1*1* 

Vermont . 

l*.3l*5 

Region  ns 

New  Jersey..  .••••••••• 

168,91,3 

New  York . 

585,150 

Puerto  Rico . 

208 

Virgin  Islands . 

•5 

Region  HI: 

Oel aware . 

l*,20l* 

District  of  Coltnbia*. 

6,783 

Mery  1  and . . . 

33,957 

North  Carolina. .  .••••• 

1*9,030 

Pennsy 1 vanla . 

281,852 

Virginia . . 

21,982 

West  Virginia . 

15,900 

Region  IV: 

21.1*71 

Florida. . 

22,1*20 

Georgia. . 

30,696 

Mississippi.  • .  . . 

15,888 

South  Carolina . 

17.91,9 

Tennessee . .  . . 

1*2,063 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

32,  182 

Michigan . 

119, 771* 

Ohio. . 

95,5'9 

Region  VI: 

II  lino is . 

123.636 

Indiana.  . . . 

58,8ol* 

Minnesota . . 

37, 167 

Wisconsin . 

1*1,583 

Region  VII: 

16,259 

Kansas.  . . . 

20,687 

Missouri. . . . 

51*,  379 

Nebraska . 

12,21*5 

North  Dakota.  . . 

5.1*29 

South  Dakota . 

3,881* 

Region  VTTI: 

Arkansas . . . 

15,861* 

Louisiana . . . 

23,920 

0k  I  a  homo. . . 

17,958 

Texas . . . 

55,572 

Region  IX: 

Colorado. . 
Montana.  •••• 
New  Mexico.. 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 
Arizona.  •••• 
California. . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XT: 

Alaska. . 

Idaho. . 

Oregon . 

Washington. . 


8,819 

9,1*19 

6,992 

9,396 

3,859 


8,61*7 

251,976 

5,852 

7,936 


8,508 

8,996 

60,918 

90,072 


231,31*3 
115,879 
510,955 
80,651* 
121, 199 
23,399 


2, 


36,680 

1*6,332 

3.617 

29 


23,780 

1*9,763 

I53.7IU 

282,1*61* 

1,731.327 

al*,3!9 

77,736 


158,719 

159,877 

209,021* 

100,205 

150,550 

331,782 


186,592 

61*1,1*87 

517,370 


737,21*7 
281*,  588 
199,831, 
232,089 


71.155 
116, 228 
315,563 
39,750 
25,021, 
17.397 


91,761* 
121,221 
102,365 
239, 88 1 


38,1*69 

1*0,663 

33,610 

1*1,079 

11,1*01* 


1*1*,  373 
1,116,639 
1*1*,  762 
37,91*9 


1*8,787 

1*3,503 

252,327 

1*63,808 


3,615 
2,703 
7,1*1*  I 
1,229 
2,216 
1*62 


9,l!*7 
61*.  189 
9t* 

5 


l*il* 

2,010 

1*,3I3 

5.296 

17,035 

2,826 

2,212 


2,665 
2,  118 
5,207 
1,859 
5.1*06 
5.91*9 


1,762 

18,683 

19,359 


2!*,  521* 
5,228 
1*,252 
5,133 


2.313 
3, 169 
5,259 
801* 
359 
285 


2,006 

3,038 

2,912 

5,261* 


l,03l* 

1,060 

771 

1,151 

229 


976 

33,569 

1,228 

527 


828 

I.Oltf 

6,261 

6,178 


15-6 
23-3 
if*.  6 

15.2 

18.3 
19.7 


10-9 

27-1* 

26.0 

172.1* 


17-1* 

t>.l* 

28.  I 
18. 7 
9-8 

35-5 

28.5 


16.8 

13-2 

2t9 

18.6 

1*1-5 

17-9 


9-1* 

29.  I 

37-1* 


33-3 
18.1* 
21.3 
22.  I 


32.5 

27-3 

16.7 

20-2 

ll*-3 

16.1* 


21.9 
25. 1 
28.1* 
21.9 


26.9 

26.  I 

22.9 
28.0 
20.  I 


22.0 
30.  I 

27-1* 

13-9 


17.0 
21*.  2 
2l*.8 
13-3 


I 


Estimated  on  the  basis  of  initial  claims  filed  end  monetary  determinations  with  sufficient  wage  credits. 

New  spells  of  Insured  unemployment  plus  continued  claims  for  which  the  State  is  liable. 

Ih  addition  to  the  four  Issues  shorn,  also  includes  miscellaneous  disqualifications  which  do  not  apply  in  all  States*  Excludes  labor-dispute  disqualifications. 
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T«6f«  9.~71it  lapM  In  first  banafit  payments  for  total  un  amp  I  oymant  j/,  by  Stefa,  Octobar-Oacambar  1955 


Ragion 

mtf 

9tata 


Total,  55  St  at  a*  5/. 


Rag loo  I: 

Connact lcut. • . 
Maine- ..•••••• 

Massachusetts. 
Naw  Hampshlra. 
Rhoda  Is  I  and. • 
Vermont . 


Rag loo  TTt 

Haw  Jersey . 

Naw  YOrk . 

Puerto  Rloo  5/. . 

Virgin  Islands 

Rag Ion  III: 

Oalawara . . 

District  of  Columbia. 

dryland . 

Horth  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia....*... 

Rag ion  IV: 

A  lab ana . 

Florida.  •  ••• . 

Georgia.  .  . . . 

Mississippi . . 

South  Carolina . 

Tannassaa. . . . 

Region  Vj 

Kantucky . . 

Michigan . . 

Ohio. . 

Region  VI: 

II  llnols.  . . . 

Indiana . . . 

Mlnnesot  a.  . . . 

Wisconsin . . 

Region  VTT: 

Iowa. . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . . 

Nebraska . 

Worth  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . . 

Louisiana. . . 

Ok  I  a  ho*  a- . . 

Texas . . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

Montana . . . 

Naw  Mexico.. 

Utah. . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona. . 

Ca  I  Lfomla. ........... 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . ••••••... 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . . 

Idaho.. . 

Oregon. . 

Washington.  •  . . . 


Type 

of 

men»  %/ 

Ptrooflt  of 
intraatata 
poysMto 
dalivartd 

claimants 
in  local 
off icaw 

Parcant  of  all 
claim  fakan 
biweekly  V 

Parcant  of  first  payments  \±/  issued  with  tima  lapsa  of 

- 

ll*  days  or  lass 

<Ver  1*2  days 

Intrastat  a 

Intarstata 

Intrastata 

Intarst at a 

OeK-Oac. 

*955 

Oct.-Oac. 

!95fc 

OCt.  -Oac. 

1955 

Oct.  -Oac. 
1951* 

Oct.-Oac- 

1955 

Oct.  -Dec. 

195!* 

Oct.  -Oac. 

1955 

Oct.-Dac. 

1951* 

Oct.  -Oac. 

*955 

Oct.-Oac. 

I95U 

— 

... 

— 

... 

Si* 

85 

59 

1*8 

2 

2 

6 

6 

c 

... 

86 

86 

68 

53 

i* 

3 

i* 

c 

— 

... 

57.0 

87 

82 

58 

76 

1 

1 

2 

1. 

c 

— 

— 

... 

89 

89 

55 

37 

1 

1 

II 

16 

F 

— 

... 

... 

88 

77 

75 

71* 

1 

3 

1, 

5 

c 

6/  ioo.o 

— 

- — 

82 

88 

62 

9 

2 

ll* 

5 

c 

7.1* 

70 

87 

1* 

72 

2 

1 

6 

5 

F 

6/  100.0 

... 

95- 1 

93 

87 

22 

33 

2 

2 

8 

10 

C 

— 

... 

— 

80 

82 

LB 

2 

2 

2 

10 

21 

c 

— 

— 

NA 

38 

NA 

— 

NA 

6 

NA 

... 

NA 

c 

NA 

... 

NA 

... 

NA 

— 

NA 

— 

NA 

F 

100.0 

... 

... 

91 

92 

68 

73 

1 

, 

it 

5 

c 

— 

... 

100.0 

86 

77 

1*6 

52 

1 

| 

9 

6 

F 

100.0 

— 

— 

95 

99 

BL 

83 

1* 

CZ/) 

2 

3 

F 

— 

— 

— 

73 

7t* 

L6 

32 

5 

2 

7 

15 

F 

— 

— - 

... 

77 

88 

60 

39 

5 

1 

5 

6 

F 

8 /  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

88 

85 

65 

68 

1 

1 

5 

6 

F 

... 

100.0 

100-0 

87 

86 

70 

58 

2 

2 

5 

a 

C 

8/  100.0 

9-8 

9.9 

75 

70 

57 

29 

3 

6 

7 

iii 

F 

8/  100.0 

16.8 

28.1* 

88 

90 

78 

76 

2 

1 

i* 

5 

F 

33-0 

100.0 

89 

85 

78 

72 

1 

1* 

u 

C 

- - 

— 

— 

7ti 

90 

70 

83 

2 

1 

3 

2 

F 

— 

... 

. — 

85 

BL 

69 

69 

1 

2 

3 

2 

C 

76 

76 

58 

L6 

k 

2 

2 

ii 

F 

— 

100-0 

100.0 

62 

1*9 

59 

55 

8 

7 

II 

3 

C 

6/  100.0 

— 

(2/) 

89 

88 

35 

19 

2 

3 

9 

20 

C 

86 

87 

58 

36 

2 

2 

5 

10 

F 

— 

— 

100.0 

86 

76 

51* 

32 

I* 

1* 

tii 

16 

C 

— 

— 

93 

95 

7i* 

58 

1 

1 

3 

i* 

F 

6/  ioo.o 

17.0 

100.0 

85 

80 

82 

72 

1 

1 

3 

3 

C 

... 

... 

... 

86 

BL 

69 

58 

1 

2 

6 

5 

F 

_ _ 

23.0 

lit.  0 

80 

01 

66 

1*7 

1 

2 

3 

8 

C 

— 

9.  it 

70.5 

88 

83 

80 

72 

1 

I 

2 

1 

c 

— 

12.7 

100.0 

89 

81 

78 

69 

1 

1 

2 

5 

c 

100-0 

100.0 

76 

83 

72 

69 

1 

2 

2 

5 

c 

— 

— 

— 

88 

87 

79 

70 

(2/) 

(Z/) 

1 

ii 

5 

F 

97 

97 

99 

100 

C 

— 

... 

... 

88 

91 

71 

61 

1 

2 

9 

6 

F 

—  - 

25.  u 

2U-5 

85 

81 

1*9 

59 

3 

i« 

8 

7 

c 

— 

25-8 

U**6 

89 

89 

82 

77 

l 

1 

2 

2 

F 

_ 

6.7 

6.2 

69 

8b 

50 

1*3 

2 

3 

a 

7 

C 

— 

... 

... 

85 

90 

67 

68 

1 

2 

li 

ii 

F 

— 

— 

... 

92 

95 

88 

76 

(Z/) 

1 

3 

C 

— 

•  1-0 

11.9 

78 

BL 

61* 

70 

2 

1 

8 

7 

C 

8/  90.0 

... 

— 

8Q 

92 

58 

70 

1 

i* 

2 

F 

... 

100-0 

100.0 

76 

00 

7l» 

56 

1 

1 

2 

1 

C 

... 

7-ii 

8.3 

91 

92 

86 

87 

3 

2 

1 

1 

c 

6/  90.0 

— 

— 

88 

90 

26 

29 

5 

1 

II 

II 

c 

—  * 

— - 

— 

79 

61 

71 

56 

(2/) 

1 

2 

3 

c 

87 

88 

60 

65 

(2/) 

5 

ii 

c 

— 

Ii3-9 

27-2 

55 

37 

55 

37 

'*5 

li 

2 

1 

c 

— 

27.  it 

100.0 

9t 

91 

79 

66 

(2/) 

(Z/) 

1 

1 

j, 

c 

8/  100.0 

... 

... 

87 

92 

75 

76 

1 

2 

c 

8/  100.0 

8.9 

9.9 

90 

91* 

71* 

70 

(2/) 

(2/) 

2 

2 

NA  =  Not  applicable. 


s/ 

y 

I 


T1**  between  the  end  of  th e  benefit  period  tnd  th«  date  the  check  or  cash  payment  it  Issued.  In  all  .xe.pt  5  States  the  checks  ar.  written  In  the  central  office.  (Sm  footnote  6.) 
C  r.pr.s.nts  galendar  week  ,  a  period  of  7  consecutive  days,  uniform  for  all  claimants,  usually  ending  on  Saturday.  F  represents  -flexible  n»ek*.  a  period  of  7  consecutive  days, 
beginning  on  the  data  a  claim  is  filed.  States  are  classified  by  type  of  weak  in  affect  during  October -December  1 955. 

Oats  represent  Intrastate  seeks  claimed  originating  in  local  office  operating  an  biweekly  schedule  as  percent  of  all  intrastat.  seek  a  claimed  In  the  State.  Percentage  not  shonn 
for  Stete*  with  Imi  than  5  percent. 

For  total  unemployment  only,  and  Includes  payments  rsgardlsss  of  the  frequency  of  olalms-taklng  within  the  State. 

Payment  data  for  Virgin  Islands  are  Included  In  the  percent  ages  shown  for  Puerto  Moo. 

Checks  wlttsn  or  cash  payments  made  In  local  office. 

Less  than  0-5  percent. 


Checks  srs  transmitted  to  claimants  through  local  offices  which  result  in  an  amtlmmted  additional  tlma  lapaa  for  saekly  reporting  of  }  to  6  days,  and  for  blw 
to  12  days* 


•kly  raport  lug  of  10 


2/  S+  at 9  rasumad  vaakly  ctaims-taking  Oacambar  I,  1951*. 


PERCENT  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  EMPLOYED 
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1/ EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  DATA  COVER  U.  S. ,  TERRITORIES,  PUERTO  RICO  AND  VIRGIN  ISLANDS; 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  DATA  COVER  U.  S.  AND  TERRITORIES  ONLY. 


THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
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The  printing  of  this  publication  has  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  March  14,  1956. 
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COMMUNICATION  EQUIPMENT 

ftetu  fyled.  Ioa.  Otl  P'l&duct-l 


MORE  than  most  industries,  communi¬ 
cation  equipment  reflects  the  giant 
strides  of  science  and  technology  in 
the  past  few  years.  Widespread  applica¬ 
tion  of  electronics  to  industrial  and  mili¬ 
tary  uses  has  vastly  expanded  the  list  of 
products  manufactured.  General  pros¬ 
perity  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  telephone  equipment.  At  the  same 
time,  introduction  of  automation  in  some 
of  the  industry's  own  plants  has  reduced 
their  employment.  But  lively  growth  of 
both  volume  and  variety  of  products  has 
caused  aggregate  employment  to  expand 
faster  than  the  average  for  all  manufac¬ 
turing  industries. 

While  employment  in  all  manufactur¬ 
ing  rose  5.  7  percent  between  January  1955 


and  January  1956,  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  communication  equipment  rose  9.  5  per¬ 
cent,  according  to  preliminary  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  figures.  During  the  last 
half  of  1955,  communication  equipment 
almost  regained  the  peak  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment  it  had  reached  in  1953.  Plants  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity  in  January  expected  employment  to 
continue  its  upward  trend  in  1956  and  to 
increase  4.4  percent  by  July. 

Variation  in  Employment  Trend 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  workers  in 
communication  equipment  manufacturing 
are  in  that  segment  of  the  industry  des- 
ignated  as  "radios,  radio  and  television 
equipment  (except  radio  tubes),  radar  and 
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related  detection  apparatus,  and  phono¬ 
graphs.  "  While  radio  and  television  are 
major  products  of  this  part  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  it  is  believed  they  are  no  longeir  the 
dominant  products.  This  does  not  mean 
output  of  radio  and  television  equipment 
has  declined  but  rather  that  so  many  other 
products  are  now  made. 

According  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  index,  production  of  radio  and  tel¬ 
evision  sets  during  1955  was  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  peak  year  1950.  Pro¬ 
duction  declined  in  the  last  quarter,  as 
is  usual,  and  in  January  1956  (chiefly 
because  of  a  slump  in  television  produc¬ 
tion  and  some  slack  in  demand  for  auto¬ 
mobile  radios),  the  index  was  8  percent 
below  January  a  year  earlier.  However, 
other  types  of  production  were  holding  up 
well. 

Relatively  few  of  the  plants  from 
which  BES  received  reports  are  engaged 
solely  in  the  production  of  radios  and 
televisions.  Many  of  them  were  manu¬ 
facturing  electronic  components  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  military  items -- radar,  sonar,  and 
components  of  guided  missiles.  (In  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1956,  the 
Defense  Department  paid  out  more  than 
$368  million  for  "electronics  and  commu-. 
nications  equipment.  ")  Parts  for  elec¬ 
tronic  computers  and  for  automation  sys- 
terns  are  also  among  the  newer  products. 
Tape  recorders,  phonographs,  juke  boxes, 
intercom  and  public  address  systems  are 
also  made  by  this  segment  of  the  industry. 


Screening  room  dryers  at  National  Video 
Co  rfi . 


The  communication  equipment  industry  discussed  in  this  article  is  defined  by  Standard  Indus¬ 
trial  Classification  code  366:  Communication  Equipment  and  Related  Products.  It  includes  es¬ 
tablishments  primarily  engaged  in  manufacturing  radios,  radio  and  television  equipment,  radar 
and  related  detection  apparatus,  and  phonographs;  radio  tubes;  phonograph  records;  telephone 
and  telegraph  equipment;  and  communication  equipment,  not  elsewhere  classified. 

This  article  is  based  primarily  on  individual  establishment  reports  gathered  in  January  1956  by 
local  offices  of  State  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  supplemented 
by  information  from  other  sources.  Aggregate  employment  in  the  393  reporting  establishments 
(each  employing  200  or  more  workers)  represented  88  percent  of  the  industry's  total  employ¬ 
ment  of  542,  100.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  material  will  be  published  separately  as  one 
of  the  Bureau's  series  of  Industry  Manpower  Surveys. 
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Ariel  incidental  products  as  unrelated  as 
roller  skates  and  fishing  reels  were  also 
reported. 


This  radio- TV-etc.  segment  of  the 
industry  did  not  grow  as  much  during  1955 
as  did  the  smaller  divisions,  and  it  was 
the  only  one  to  show  an  overall  employ¬ 
ment  decline  between  November  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  This  was  partly  because  of  labor  dis¬ 
putes  at  several  plants.  Radio  tube  manu¬ 
facturers  registered  a  healthy  employment 
gain  of  15.3  percent  during  the  year,  in 
part  because  of  their  increased  production 
of  transistors;  and  even  though  inventories 
of  tubes  are  now  high,  employers  expect 
to  need  3.  4  percent  more  workers  by  July. 
The  largest  employment  gains  over  the 


Operators  making  commercial  high  power 
tubes  in  the  Vacuum  Tube  Division  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Telephone  and  Radio  Co. 


year  were  enjoyed  by  manufacturers  of  tel¬ 
ephone  and  telegraph  equipment  and  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  "not  elsewhere  clas¬ 
sified"  category  who  produce  such  things 
as  railway  signaling  devices,  traffic  sig¬ 
nals,  and  burglar  alarms. 


Some  Recruitment  Difficulty 


The  industry's  expansion  has  run  into 
the  same  manpower  shortages  that  beset 
other  industries  across  the  country.  Gen¬ 
erally  these  shortages  did  not  impede  pro¬ 
duction,  but  they  required  special  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  efforts  and  frequently, 
overtime. 


Automatic  machines  braiding  Neoprine  (syn¬ 
thetic  rubber)  jacketed  telephone  wire  in 
a  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Co.  plant. 


Employment  Trend  in  Reporting  Establishments 
by  Industry  Segment 

Required  Employ- 

Employ-  Employment  Change  ment  Change 


ment  Jan.  1955-  Nov.  1955-  Jan.  1956  to: 


Segment  of  Industry 

Jan.  1956 

Jan.  1956 

Jan.  1956 

May  1956 

July  1956 

Total  Communication  Equipment 

479,  420 

/8.  8 

-1.  6 

/2.  7 

/4.  4 

Radio,  TV,  radar,  etc. 

308,  747 

/3.  9 

-4.  0 

/3.  1 

J5.  1 

Radio  tubes 

76,  272 

/ 15.  3 

/3.  4 

/l.  7 

/3.  4 

Phonograph  records 

3,  444 

/ 1 1 .  8 

i~l .  3 

-3.  7 

-2.  0 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  Equipment 

79,  483 

/22.  7 

/3.  0 

/2.  5 

/3.  1 

Communication  Equipment,  n.  e.  c. 

11,  474 

m.  7 

/3.  2 

J4.  8 

/5.  3 

source.  bEo,  individual  establishment  reports  collected  by  State  employment  security  agencies. 
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workers  were  hired  by  communication 
equipment  manufacturers.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  them  were  workers  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  employed  in  the  plant.  Pub¬ 
lic  employment  offices  placed  one  out  of 
every  five  of  the  rest. 

Hours  and  Earnings 

Nearly  all  the  surveyed  establishments 
in  January  scheduled  a  standard  40-hour 
week  for  the  majority  of  their  workers. 
Fewer  than  5  percent  regularly  scheduled 
overtime,  and  only  three  plants  regularly 
scheduled  less  than  40  hours.  The  average 
workweek  for  the  entire  communication 
equipment  industry  in  January  was  40.  6 
hours,  equal  to  the  average  for  1955  but 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  4  months. 


"The  Lazy  Susan"  speeds  up  the  assembly  of 
airborne  radio  sets  at  a  Federal  Telephone 
and  Radio  Co.  plant. 


More  than  one-third  of  the  surveyed 
establishments  reported  recruitment  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  some  sort.  Professional  and 
managerial  occupations  were  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  reported  shortage,  with  electronic 
and  mechanical  engineers  and  draftsmen 
leading  the  list.  The  next  most  widespread 
shortage  reported  was  among  skilled  work¬ 
ers- -  electronic  technicians,  machinists, 
tool  and  die  makers,  and  various  skilled 
machine  operators.  Shortages  of  clerical 
workers,  chiefly  stenographers  and  typists, 
were  the  next  most  widespread. 


Hours  and  Earnings  of  Production  Workers  in  all 
Manufacturing,  Durable  Goods,  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Equipment  Industry  -  January  1956 


Industry 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Hours 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

All  manufacturing 

$78. 36 

40.  6 

$1.  93 

Durable  goods 

84.  87 

41.2 

2.  06 

Communication  equip. 

74. 30. 

40.  6 

1.  83 

Radio- TV  &  related  prod 

.  70.40 

40.  0 

1.  76 

Radio  tubes 

66.  76 

39.  5 

1.  69 

Telephone  &  telegraph 
equipment 

95.  27 

43.  7 

2.  18 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Public  employment  offices  were  called 
upon  to  recruit  hundreds  of  hard-to-get 
workers  outside  the  area  where  they  were 
needed.  In  January  1956  the  Employment 
Service  had  job  orders  from  communica¬ 
tion  equipment  manufacturers  in  16  States 
for  520  openings  to  be  filled  by  out-of- 
area  recruitment.  Four  out  of  five  of 
these  jobs  were  for  professional  and  man¬ 
agerial  workers,  primarily  engineers. 

Public  employment  offices  play  an 
active  role  in  the  industry's  total  recruit¬ 
ment.  During  December,  some  17,  000 
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As  a  result  of  reduced  overtime,  av¬ 
erage  weekly  earnings  of  $74.  30  in  Janu¬ 
ary  were  down  somewhat  from  the  $75.  17 
average  in  December.  Average  hourly 
earnings,  however,  were  $1.  83  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.  82  in  December.  Both  hours 
and  earnings  in  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
equipment  segment  of  the  industry  were 
much  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  They  were  also  higher  than  the  av¬ 
erages  for  all  manufacturing  and  for  dura¬ 
ble  goods  manufacturing,  whereas  hours 
and  earnings  in  the  radio  and  television 
segments  of  the  industry  were  lower. 
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lob  Situation  Holds  Steady  to  Early  Spring; 
Seasonal  Gains  Slated  to  Lead  Brisk  Rise 


THE  labor  market  situation  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  showed  little 
change  during  the  late  winter  months. 
Layoffs  in  the  automobile  and  auto-sup¬ 
plier  industries,  together  with  the  usual 
winter  lull  in  construction  and  other  out¬ 
door  activities,  boosted  unemployment  in 
some  centers.  Other  areas  reported  few- 
er  jobless  due  to  seasonal  gains  in  apparel 
and  shoe  plants  and  initial  hires  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  retail  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  early  Easter  season.  The 
overall  stability  in  area  employment  con¬ 
ditions  was  also  attributable  to  continued 
strength  in  most  durable  goods  lines. 

Unemployment  increases,  when  they 
occurred,  were  generally  small.  For  the 
most  part,  they  did  not  add  to  the  labor 
supply  needed  to  meet  longstanding  local 
shortages  in  occupational  fields  such  as 
engineering  and  skilled  machine-shop 
trades.  However,  there  was  little  evidence 
that  such  occupational  shortages  were  se¬ 
riously  impeding  employer  production 
schedules.  These  are  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  findings  of  the  latest  survey  of  area 
manpower  conditions  in  149  major  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment  centers  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in  co¬ 
operation  with  affiliated  State  employment 
security  agencies. 

The  survey  showed  that  employers  in 
most  areas  continue  to  be  generally  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  near  future  employment 
outlook.  Employer  hiring  plans  as  report¬ 
ed  to  local  public  employment  offices  gen¬ 
erally  point  to  a  relatively  brisk  employ¬ 
ment  pick-up  between  March  and  May. 
Employment  gains  were  not  expected  to 


fully  match  the  sizeable  expansion  record¬ 
ed  last  spring.  In  most  areas,  however, 
the  employment  expansion  this  spring  will 
start  from  a  somewhat  higher  level  than 
last  year. 

March-to-May  1956  employment  in¬ 
creases  were  scheduled  in  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  areas  covered  by  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Seasonal  employment  expansions  in 
activities  such  as  construction,  lumbering, 
and  food  processing — which  normally  turn 
upward  strongly  with  the  onset  of  warmer 
weather--were  expected  to  play  a  promi¬ 
nent  role  in  the  overall  rise.  Most  durable 
goods  industries  also  looked  for  slight-to- 
moderate  payroll  increases. 

Even  in  the  important  auto  industry- - 
a  major  question  mark  since  the  turn  of 
the  year--employer  hiring  expectations 
add  up  to  a  small  net  gain  to  mid-May. 

The  impact  of  auto  layoffs  this  year  differs 
from  the  situation  in  1954  in  that  the  recent 
curtailments  do  not  seem  to  be  spreading 
to  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
March  classification  of  areas  according  to 
relative  adequacy  of  labor  supply  reflect 
the  relatively  narrow  range  of  employment 
and  unemployment  fluctuations  over  the 
past  few  months.  Only  6  of  the  149  major 
areas  were  reclassified  since  the  Bureau’s 
previous  listing  was  issued  in  January. 

Two  of  the  areas  moved  to  categories  de¬ 
noting  lower  unemployment  and  improved 
employment  outlook,  while  four  areas  were 
transferred  to  groupings  indicating  in¬ 
creased  unemployment  totals.  Auto  cut¬ 
backs  contributed  to  the  rise  in  jobless- 
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ness  in  all  four  areas  moving  to  looser  la¬ 
bor  supply  categories  in  March;  in  only  one 
of  these,  however,  has  unemployment 
climbed  to  relatively  substantial  levels. 

In  this  area  (Evansville,  Ind.),  unemploy¬ 
ment  reached  substantial  levels  in  January, 
and  increased  further  in  succeeding  months. 

A  summary  of  the  March  1956  classi¬ 
fications  for  the  149  major  areas,  along 
with  comparable  classifications  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  is  shown  below: 


Number  of 

Major 

Areas 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Labor  Supply  Group 

- g - - - 

1956 

1956 

Total,  All  Groups 

149 

149 

Group  A 

0 

0 

Group  B 

45 

47 

Group  C 

85 

83 

Group  D 

10 

10 

Group  E 

4 

4 

Group  F 

5 

5 

This  table  covers  the  149  major  areas 
which  are  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 

Iployment  Security  at  bimonthly  intervals 
in  its  regular  area  labor  market  report- 
program.  Areas  classified  in  Groups 
D,  E,  and  F  are  regarded  as  “areas  of 

I  substantial  labor  surplus’’  under  current. 
F ederal  government  programs  to  alleviate 
localized  unemployment.  Smaller  areas 
with  significant  unemployment  problems 
are  identified  separately  in  a  special  list¬ 
ing  on  page  9. 

Classifications  of  the  following  major 
areas  were  revised  between  January  and 
March: 


B  to  C 


D  to  E 


Flint,  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Evansville,  Ind. 
E  to  D 


C  to  B 


Johnstown,  Pa. 


Racine,  Wis. 


In  addition  to  the  changes  in  major 
area  classifications,  two  smaller  areas  — 
Muncie,  Ind.  and  Port  Huron,  Mich. --were 
added  to  the  list  of  smaller  areas  with  sub¬ 
stantial  labor  surplus.  In  both  areas,  in¬ 
creased  unemployment  was  due  to  recent 
auto  curtailments.  One  smaller  area  — 
Marion-Dillon,  S.  C. --which  was  no  long¬ 
er  experiencing  substantial  unemployment, 
was  removed  from  the  labor  surplus  list 
between  January  and  March.  These 
changes  brought  the  number  of  smaller 
areas  on  the  substantial  labor  surplus  list 
in  March  to  65. 

Nearly  All  Areas  Schedule 
Spring  Employment  Gains 

Employers  in  almost  all  sections  of 
the  country  have  advised  local  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  that  they  will  need  addi¬ 
tional  workers  over  the  next  few  months 
to  carry  out  currently-planned  production 
and  activity  schedules.  If  employer  hiring 
expectations  materialize,  payroll  totals 
in  all  but  19  of  the  149  surveyed  areas 
should  be  rising  between  March  and  May. 

In  most  of  these  19  centers,  anticipated 
declines  amount  to  only  a  few  hundred 
each;  a  number  of  other  centers  on  the 
list  with  probable  declines  are  areas  like 
Miami,  where  employment  normally 
moves  down  during  the  spring. 

The  favorable  overall  employment 
outlook  for  the  next  few  months  is,  of 
course,  strongly  influenced  by  the  antici¬ 
pated  spring  revival  in  construction  and 
other  nonmanufacturing  activities.  But 
factory  industries,  too,  are  due  to  share 
in  the  gains.  Two-thirds  of  the  major 
areas  covered  by  the  survey  have  sched¬ 
uled  manufacturing  increases  between 
March  and  May.  Here,  also, seasonal  ex- 
pansions--in  industries  such  as  food  proc¬ 
essing  and  lumbering- - represent  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  overall  uptrend. 
Slight-to-moderate  increases  are  also 
scheduled  in  almost  all  metalworking  in¬ 
dustries,  as  well  as  by  such  groups  as 
furniture,  chemicals,  and  petroleum  re¬ 
fining  . 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MAJOR  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 
ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  LABOR  SUPPLY 

March  1956 


GROUP  A 
None 

GROUP  B 
Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Stamford -Nor  walk, 
Conn. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Minneapolis - 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Akron,  Ohio 
Canton,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Hamilton- 
Middletown,  Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Allentown,  Pa. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Racine,  Wis. 

GROUP  C 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Little  Rock-North 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

F resno,  Calif. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

San  Bernardino- 
Riverside,  Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Calif. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Tampa-St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Davenport,  Iowa-Rock 
Island-Moline ,  Ill. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Portland,  Maine 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Springfield- 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manchester,  N.H. 
Newark,  N.J. 
Paterson,  N.J. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Trenton,  N.J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Albany -Schenectady - 
Troy,  N.Y. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Utica-Rome,  N.Y. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
Greensboro -High 
Point,  N.C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 

York,  Pa. 

Aiken,  S  .C . - 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Greenville,  S.C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 


Beaumont -Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Hampton -Newport 
News- Warwick,  Va. 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Huntington,  W.  Va.- 
Ashland,  Ky. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.- 
Steubenville,  Ohio 

GROUP  D 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Duluth,  Minn.- 
Superior,  Wis. 
Asheville,  N.C. 
Durham,  N.C. 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

San  Juan,  P.R. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

GROUP  E 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

GROUP  F 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Wilke  s -Bar  re - 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Mayaguez,  P.R. 
Ponce,  P.R. 
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AREAS  OF  “SUBSTANTIAL  LABOR  SURPLUS" 

Major  Areas 

See  areas  listed  under  Groups  D,  E,  and  F  on  opposite  page. 

Smaller  Areas 


Alabama 

Anniston 

Florence -Sheffield 
Jasper 

Connecticut 

Danielson 

Illinois 
Harrisburg 
Herrin-Murphy  sboro- 
West  Frankfort 
Litchfield 

Mount  Carmel-Olney 
Mount  Vernon 

Indiana 

Michigan  City- 
La  Porte 
Muncie 
Vincennes 

Kansas 

C  offeyville  -Inde  - 
pendence -Par sons 
Pittsburg 

Kentucky 
Corbin 
F  rankfort 


Kentucky  (continued) 
Hazard 
Henderson 
Lexington 
Madisonville 
Middle  sboro -Harlan 
Morehead-Grayson 
Owensboro 
Paintsville- 
Prestonsburg 
Pikeville- Williamson 

Maine 

Bidde ford -Sanford 

Maryland 

Cumberland 

Michigan 
Escanaba 
Iron  Mountain 
Marquette 
Port  Huron 

New  Jersey 

Bridgeton 
Long  Branch 

New  York 
Amsterdam 


North  Carolina 
F  ayetteville 
Kinston 
Mount  Airy 
Rocky  Mount 
Shelby -Kings 
Mountain 
Wayne  sville 

Oklahoma 
Me  Alester 

Pennsylvania 
Berwick-Bloomsburg 
Clearfield-Du  Bois 
Indiana 

Kittanning -Ford  City 
Lewistown 
Lock  Haven 
Pottsville 
Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mt.  Carmel 
Uniontown- 
Connellsville 

Tennessee 

Bristol- Johnson  City- 
Kingsport 


T ennessee  (continued) 
LaF  ollette- Jellico- 
T  azewell 

T  exas 
Texarkana 

Vermont 

Burlington 

Virginia 
Big  Stone  Gap- 
Appalachia 
Covington-Clifton 
F  orge 

Radford -Pula  ski 
Richlands-Bluefield 

West  Virginia 

Beckley 
bluefield 
F  airmont 
Logan 

Point  Pleasant - 
Gallipolis 
Rone  eve  rte  -  White 
Sulphur  Springs 
Welch 


Primary  impetus  for  the  nonmanu- 
facturing  advance  to  mid-May  is  expected 
to  come  from  the  seasonally  resurgent 
construction  industry.  Nearly  all  major 
employment  centers  looked  for  sizeable 
expansions  in  building  activities  over  the 
next  few  months.  With  new  housing  con¬ 
struction  in  some  areas  lagging  somewhat 
behind  the  levels  recorded  in  early  1955, 
aggregate  March-to-May  construction 
gains  this  year  are  likely  to  be  slightly 
below  those  of  a  year  ago.  In  many  areas, 
however,  scheduled  expansions  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  industrial  facilities,  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  centers,  schools,  and  high¬ 
ways  will  take  up  the  slack. 

383231  0  -  56  -2 


Food  processing  activities--which 
also  expand  markedly  with  the  arrival  of 
warmer  weather--are  expected  to  spear¬ 
head  the  rise  in  factory  employment  over 
the  next  few  months.  Sharpest  gains  are 
looked  for  in  the  cannery  segment  of  the 
industry,  particularly  in  California  cen¬ 
ters  like  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  San 
Francisco-Oakland,  Sacramento,  and 
Stockton.  Increased  demand  for  brewery 
products,  soft  drinks,  and  ice  cream  will 
bolster  payrolls  in  areas  like  Baltimore, 
Newark,  and  Milwaukee.  In  Chicago,  food 
products  employment  is  expected  to  show 
a  moderate  rise,  despite  some  decline  in 
meat-packing  activities.  Meat  packing 
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may  also  move  downward  to  May  in 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis. 

Among  the  major  metalworking  groups 
planning  payroll  increases  to  mid-May  are 
such  key  industries  as  autos,  steel,  fab¬ 
ricated  metals,  electrical  machinery,  ma¬ 
jor  household  appliances,  aircraft,  and 
shipbuilding.  Scheduled  increases  in  autos, 
although  small,  appear  significant  in  the 
perspective  of  the  developments  of  recent 
months.  Rising  dealer  inventories  of  new 
cars  around  the  turn  of  the  year  resulted 
in  production  and  employment  cutbacks  in 
many  of  the  industry’s  major  centers.  In 
the  first  2  months  of  the  year,  auto  pro¬ 
ducers  and  closely  related  supplier  indus¬ 
tries  released  more  than  100,000  workers, 
mostly  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
Workweek  schedules  were  also  cut  back  in 
many  plants  in  these  and  other  States,  with 
some  plants  shifting  to  a  4-day  week  or 
week-on,  week-off  operations. 

Auto  Plants  Schedule  Higher 
Production  in  March 


The  sales  picture  seemed  to  be  stabi¬ 
lizing  by  late  February  and  early  March, 
however.  Industry  reports  indicated  that 
auto  manufacturers  were  scheduling  March 
output  at  about  10  percent  above  the  Febru¬ 
ary  total,  with  production  expected  to  move 
toward  a  higher  level  during  the  late  spring 
months --traditionally  the  industry’s  peak 
sales  period.  Anticipated  sales  and  pro¬ 
duction  gains  over  the  next  few  months  are 
not  expected  to  be  fully  reflected  in  employ¬ 
ment  increases,  however.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  output  requirements  ap¬ 
pear  likely  to  be  met  by  a  reduction  in  still- 
high  dealer  inventories  and  the  restoration 
of  full  work-week  operations  in  plants  with 
curtailed  schedules.  Nevertheless,  auto 
producers  expected  to  make  up  some  of  the 
ground  lo  st--employment-wise--earlier 
in  the  year. 

Callbacks  between  March  and  May 
were  scheduled  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
key  Detroit  area.  Several  smaller  auto 
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center s--among  them  Dayton,  Ohio  and 
Saginaw,  Mich. --were  also  expected  to 
show  gains.  In  a  few  areas,  recalls  were 
in  progress  by  mid-March. 

A  somewhat  larger  increase  appeared 
to  be  in  prospect  for  the  important  steel 
industry.  Despite  curtailed  orders  from 
auto  factories,  steel  plants  in  most  of  the 
industry’s  major  centers  have  continued 
to  operate  at  or  near  theoretical  capacity 
since  the  turn  of  the  year.  Tonnages  re¬ 
leased  by  auto  producers  were  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  other  customers,  as  demand  for 
additional  steel  continued  high  from  manu¬ 
facturers  of  railroad  equipment,  industrial 
machinery,  household  appliances, and  the 
construction  and  oil  and  gas  industries. 

With  order  books  for  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  generally  well  filled,  most  major  steel 
centers  look  forward  to  sustained  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  moderately  rising  employment  . 
levels  to  mid- May.  The  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  districts  are  scheduled  to  spear¬ 
head  planned  job  gains,  but  increases  are 
also  in  prospect  in  the  Baltimore,  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.  ),  Wheeling-Steubenville,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  and  San 
Bernardino-River side  areas. 

The  related  fabricated  metals  indus¬ 
try  is  also  slated  to  show  a  moderate  gain 
to  mid-May,  according  to  employer  re¬ 
ports.  Forecast  increases  were  sched¬ 
uled  despite  the  continued  uncertainty  in 
outlook  for  one  major  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry--which  specializes  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  metal  auto  stampings,  hardware, 
and  other  automotive  components.  Metal 
building  products  and  tinware  plants -- 
expanding  seasonally  to  meet  springtime 
construction  and  food  canning  needs--are 
expected  to  supply  the  principal  upward 
momentum  for  the  industry’s  rise.  Antic¬ 
ipated  metal  product  gains  to  May,  on  the 
basis  of  employer  reports,  will  be  sharp¬ 
est  in  the  Chicago,  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach,  San  Francisco-Oakland,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and 
Pittsburgh  areas. 


A  moderate  rise  over  the  next  few 
months  also  appears  in  the  offing  for  pro¬ 
ducers  of  electrical  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Radio-TV  establishments  (some  ex 
panding  their  color  TV  production  facili¬ 
ties)  and  plants  producing  defense  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  and  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  supplies  are  expected  to  do  the  bulk 
of  the  hiring.  A  small  volume  of  recalls 
by  manufacturers  of  automotive  electrical 
equipment  may  contribute  to  the  overall 
industry  rise.  Gains  to  May  are  due  to  be 
centered  primarily  in  the  Chicago  area, 
but  noteworthy  increases  are  also  planned 
for  Boston,  Newark,  Syracuse,  Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Paterson  (N.J.). 

Civilian  and  Military  Orders 
To  Boost  Aircraft  Payrolls 


The  important  air c r aft  industry  also 
is  planning  a  further  moderate  employment 
gain  in  the  months  ahead,  employer  reports 
showed.  If  hiring  plans  materialize,  most 
of  the  Nation's  leading  aircraft  centers  will 
register  payroll  increases  to  mid-May. 
Increased  civilian  orders,  as  well  as  the 
continued  high  level  of  defense  activity,  ar 
contributing  to  the  employment  pickup.  A 
few  areas  mentioned  expansion  of  work  on 
guided  missile  programs  as  a  factor  in  the 
scheduled  rise.  Aircraft  employment  ad¬ 
vances  to  May  are  due  to  be  led  by  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach,  San  Diego,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  areas,  with  Birmingham, 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Bridgeport  (Conn.), 
Baltimore,  and  Seattle  contributing  small¬ 
er  gains.  Partially  offsetting  reductions 
are  slated  for  Wichita,  Kansas  City,  and 
Tulsa. 

Among  other  durable  goods  industries, 
reports  from  leading  production  centers 
point  to  slight -to-moderate  increases  to 
May  *n  shipbuilding,  furniture,  and  the 
service -industry  and  household  machinery 

group--a  category  which  covers  such  ma¬ 

jor  household  appliances  as  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  air  conditioners,  sew- 
ing  machines,  and  vacuum  cleaners.  In¬ 
creased  ship  repair  and  conversion  con¬ 
tracts,  expanded  orders  for  radio-TV  and 


I  Hi-Fi  cabinets,  and  a  seasonal  upturn  in 
air  conditioning  output  will  contribute  to 
|  these  gains.  On  the  other  hand,  farm  ma- 
£hinery  is  expected  to  decline  seasonally 
after  the  usual  mid-March  production  peak 
while  employment  in  ordnance  and  instru-  ’ 

!  ™ents  centers  may  also  dip  slightl^T^ - 

mid -May. 

In  the  nondurable  goods  sector,  lead- 
ing  ground-gainer  to  May  is  expected  to  be 
the  chemicals  industry,  where  seasonal 
increases  in  paints  and  fertilizers  are 
scheduled  to  outstrip  continued  cutbacks 
in  explosives.  Among  the  areas  expecting 
chemical  payroll  increases  to  May  are 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Wilmington  (Del.),  Baltimore, 
Paterson  (N.  J.  ),  and  Charleston  (W.  Va.  ) 
Petroleum  refining  should  also  be  moving 
upward  during  the  next  few  months,  with 
key  gains  in  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Tulsa.  Apparel 
and  shoe  centers  generally  anticipate  sea- 
sonal  payroll  decline s, while  reports  from 
major  textile  centers  indicate  that  job  totals 
in  that  industry  probably  will  hold  steady 
over  the  next  2  months.  The  outlook  in  the 
latter  industry  is  contingent,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  on  the  outcome  of  labor-management 
wage  negotiations  now  underway  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  England  areas. 

Demand  Continues  in  Some 
Professional,  Skilled  Categories 

Area  manpower  surveys  indicated  that 
labor  demands  in  engineering  and  other 
professional  categories,  skilled  metal 
trades,  and  top  clerical  classifications  con¬ 
tinued  to  present  nationwide  recruitment 
difficulties  during  the  winter  months.  While 
research  and  development  programs  in 
some  firms  apparently  are  being  retarded 
by  the  limited  availability  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  industrial  production  generally 
is  not  being  appreciably  hampered  by  occu¬ 
pational  shortages. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  factors  prompt¬ 
ing  classification  changes  for  areas  shift¬ 
ing  to  new  categories  between  January  and 
March  follows: 
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Changed  from  B  to  C 

Flint,  Mich.  Unemployment  moves  up 
sharply  due  to  cutbacks  in  auto  and  sup¬ 
plier  plants.  Considerable  outmigration  of 
laid-off  workers  prevented  even  larger 
rise.  Scheduled  seasonal  uptrend  in  con¬ 
struction,  other  nonmanufacturing  activi¬ 
ties  to  mid-May  not  expected  to  materially 
lower  jobless  level. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Unemployment  rises 
to  moderate  levels  as  cutbacks  in  auto 
parts,  scattered  reductions  in  other  factory 
industry  are  augmented  by  declines  in 
trade  and  construction.  Little  change  in 
manufacturing  employment  anticipated  over 
next  few  months. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Recent  auto  and  supplier- 
plant  layoffs,  losses  in  construction,  trade, 
service  activities  boost  area  unemployment 
to  moderate  proportions;  joblessness  now 
well  above  autumn  low..  Construction, 
other  nonmanufacturing  pick-ups  probable 
by  late  spring.  Factory  outlook  uncertain, 
contingent  in  good  part  upon  auto  develop¬ 
ments. 

Changed  from  C  to  B 

Racine,  Wis.  Important  farm  machinery 
industry  leads  recent  area  gains;  primary 


metals  also  up  significantly.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  reduced  by  more  than  one-third  from 
year  ago.  Shortages  in  some  occupations 
necessitate  out-of-area  recruitment.  Out¬ 
look  to  late  spring  is  for  further  factory 
gains,  chiefly  in  fabricated  metals,  print¬ 
ing,  and  leather. 

Changed  from  D  to  E 

Evansville,  Ind.  Recent  sizeable  auto  lay¬ 
offs,  following  heavy  refrigerator  losses, 
further  increase  area’s  already  substan¬ 
tial  unemployment  level.  Joblessness 
likely  to  remain  high  over  next  few  months 
as  production  lines  in  large  refrigerator 
plant  are  reorganized  following  change  in 
ownership.  Auto  outlook  continues  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Changed  from  E  to  D 

Johnstown,  Pa.  Unemployment--though 
still  substantial --almost  halved  during  1955 
has  been  further  reduced  since  the  turn  of 
the  year.  Dominant  steel  industry  leads 
employment  advance  with  important  gains 
in  trade,  transportation-utilities,  and  ap¬ 
parel.  Further  improvement  expected  to 
mid-May,  particularly  in  steel  and  con¬ 
struction. 


(See  Labor  Market  Indicators  on  page  68) 
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Experience  Under 

Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Laws* 


n 


ABOUT  30  percent--ll  million--of  the 
39  million  jobs  covered  by  State  and 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  are 
also  covered  by  laws  providing  for  cash 
payments  for  limited  periods  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  due  to  nonwork-connected  illness  or 
accident.  These  temporary  disability  in¬ 
surance  programs  protect  workers  in 
some  one -half  million  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  in  Rhode  Island 
(TDI  law  enacted  in  1942),  California 
(1946),  New  Jersey  (1948),  and  New  York 
(1949).  A  Federal  law  for  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  the  country  became  ef¬ 
fective  in  1946.  l/ 

In  1954,  workers  in  these  five  juris¬ 
dictions  received  over  $252  million  for 
wage  loss  due  to  disability  and  $666  mil¬ 
lion  for  loss  due  to  unemployment.  This 
article  deals  primarily  with  the  relation¬ 
ships  and  differences  between  temporary 
disability  insurance  and  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  programs. 

Overall  relationship  to  unemployment 
insurance. --All  programs  but  that  of  New 
York  are  coordinated  with  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  program  of  the  same  ju¬ 
risdiction.  That  is,  the  laws  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  same  agency,  with  joint  op-  ' 
erating  units  and  consolidated  records  for 
a  number  of  activities;  they  cover  the  same 
people;  contributions  are  payable  on  the 

T/For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  laws  and  the  ex- 

perience  and  problems  under  them,  see  Experience 
and  Problems  Under  Temporary  Disability  Insur¬ 

ance  Laws,  BES,  October  1955  and  “Piom^ring  in 
Temporary  Disability  Insurance,"  January  1956 
issue  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  REVIEW. 


same  wages;  and  the  benefit  formulas  have 
some  common  features.  Although  three 
State  programs  are  coordinated  with  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  they  are  required 
to  bear  their  own  administrative  costs. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has  held 
that  a  coordinated  temporary  disability 
program  must  bear  the  additional  expenses 
attributable  to  it.  Costs  of  joint  functions 
are  paid  from  Federal  grants  for  employ¬ 
ment  security  administration  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  are  not  increased  by 
the  temporary  disability  program. 

The  New  York  law  is  supervised  by 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  but 
coverage,  taxable  wages,  and  benefit  for¬ 
mulas  are  not  the  same  under  disability 
insurance  and  workmen’s  compensation. 

Relationship  to  private  plans. --One 
major  difference  between  temporary  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  and  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  is  the  fact  that  private  insurance  com¬ 
panies  sell  individual  and  group  policies 
of  insurance  designed  to  provide  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  protection  against  wage  loss  due  to 
disability  but  not  that  due  to  lack  of  work. 
The  framers  of  a  temporary  disability  in¬ 
surance  program  must,  therefore,  decide 
what  provision,  if  any,  is  to  be  made  for 
participation  in  the  program  by  private 
insurance  interests. 

Three  basically  different  approaches 
are  represented  by  the  five  programs: 

Rhode  Island  and  the  railroad  system  have 
exclusive  government  funds,  as  in  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance;  New  York  is  almost 
entirely  private  insurance;  and  California 
and  New  Jersey  provide  a  State  plan,  but 
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permit  substitution  of  protection  by  pri¬ 
vate  plans. 

Participation  by  private  insurance 
carriers  requires  special  provisions 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  law  must,  of  course,  prescribe 
standards  for  private  plans  and  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  their  approval.  Decisions  are 
needed  on  the  treatment  of  plans  in  exist¬ 
ence  when  the  law  is  enacted  which  do  not 
meet  the  statutory  standard.  To  give  as 
much  protection  as  an  exclusive  State 
system,  the  law  must  also  contain  special 
provisions  for  continuity  of  protection  for 
workers  who  change  jobs  or  become  un¬ 
employed. 

Private  Plans  Must  Meet 
Statutory  Standards 


California  and  New  Jersey  require 
that  private  plans  provide  benefits  at 
least  equal  to  statutory  benefits--at  no 
higher  cost  to  the  worker.  New  York  re¬ 
quires  benefits  to  be  at  least  “equivalent” 
to  the  statutory  schedule;  hospitalization 
and  similar  benefits  may,  however,  be 
substituted  for  cash  payments.  Worker 
contributions  for  statutory  equivalent 
benefits  cannot  exceed  the  statutory  rate. 
California  requires  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  an  establishment  to  consent  to 
a  private  plan  as  a  condition  for  its 
approval,  and  permits  individual  workers 
to  elect  coverage  by  the  State  plan.  In 
New  Jersey,  workers’  consent  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  plan  is  required  only  if  they  contri¬ 
bute;  the  majority  choice  is  binding  on 
all  employees.  In  New  York,  the  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  law  permits  the  employer 
to  choose  the  method  of  providing  insur¬ 
ance  even  when  workers  contribute. 
California  required  existing  plans  to  con¬ 
form  to  statutory  standards  while  New 
Jersey  accepted  substandard  plans  for  a 
limited  time--to  the  earliest  date  on 
which  the  employer  could  modify  the  plan. 
Substandard  plans  in  New  York  may  be 
continued  indefinitely  if  reached  through 
collective  bargaining. 
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California  and  New  Jersey  provide 
for  continuity  of  protection  through 
periods  of  unemployment  and  of  noncovered 
employment;  both  continue  protection  as 
if  the  worker  were  still  employed  for  2 
weeks  after  the  last  day  of  covered  em¬ 
ployment.  In  California,  benefits  are  paid 
to  workers  who  become  disabled  after 
this  2-week  period  and  are  charged  to  a 
special  account,  which  is  partly  financed 
by  assessments  on  private-plan  employers. 
New  Jersey  provides  a  separate  system 
of  benefits  for  workers  whose  disabilities 
begin  more  than  2  weeks  after  the  last  day 
of  covered  employment.  Assessments  for 
this  fund  may  be  made  against  private - 
plan  employers. 

New  York  requires  private-plan  cov¬ 
erage  to  continue  through  the  first  4  weeks 
of  unemployment.  Disabilities  beginning 
after  that  period  are  the  responsibility  of 
a  Special  Fund  for  Disability  Benefits. 

To  receive  benefits  from  that  fund,  a 
claimant  must  have  been  receiving  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  must  be  ineligible 
for  unemployment  insurance  solely  because 
of  disability,  must  have  been  out  of  cov¬ 
ered  employment  less  than  26  weeks,  and 
must  not  have  had  more  than  5  days  of 
noncovered  work  since  his  last  covered 
employment. 

Benefit  formula. --Encompassed  in 
the  “benefit  formula”  are  provisions  used 
to  identify  normally-employed  workers, 
to  measure  the  amount  of  wage  loss  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  to  determine  the  compen¬ 
sable  wage  loss. 

• 

The  Rhode  Island  and  railroad  pro¬ 
grams  use  the  same  benefit  formula  for 
both  temporary  disability  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance.  Rhode  Island  uses  an  in¬ 
dividual  benefit  year  and  base  period,  with 
a  qualifying  earnings  requirement  of  30 
times  the  weekly  benefit  amount.  The 
weekly  benefit  amount  is  a  variable  frac¬ 
tion  of  high-quarter  earnings  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $10  and  a  maximum  of  $30.  Du¬ 
ration  is  determined  by  total  base-period 
earnings,  and  ranges  from  7  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  to  26  weeks. 


The  railroad  programs  use  a  uniform 
July- June  benefit  year  and  a  calendar- 
year  base  period,  with  $400  as  the  quali¬ 
fying  earnings  required.  Benefits  are 


California  provides  hospital  benefits  of 

$10  a  day  for  12  days  in  any  one  period  of 
disability. 


paid  for  days  of  disability  (or  unemploy- 
ment)  in  excess  of  4  in  a  14— day  registra¬ 
tion  period,  at  a  rate  determined  from 
base-period  earnings,  but  not  less  than 
one-half  daily  wages.  The  rate  for  a  week 
of  disability  ranges  from  $17.50  to  $42.50. 
Duration  is  130  times  the  daily  rates, 
equivalent  to  26  weeks  but  total  benefits 
cannot  exceed  total  base-period  wages. 

New  Jersey  Uses  UI  Formula 
for  Benefit  Determination 

New  Jersey  uses  its  unemployment 
insurance  formula  for  disabled  unem¬ 
ployed  workers;  the  formula  for  disabled 
employed  workers  is  generally  similar. 

Its  chief  differences  are  the  absence  of  a 
benefit  year  and  the  use  of  an  8-week 
rather  than  52-week  period  of  past  em¬ 
ployment  to  determine  average  weekly 
wages.  F or  both  groups,  an  individual 
base  period  is  used;  17  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  $15  or  more  are  needed  to  quali¬ 
fy  for  benefits;  weekly  benefits  are  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  $45  plus  two-fifths  of 
the  remainder  of  average  weekly  wages, 
with  a  $10  minimum  and  $35  maximum. 
Duration  is  determined  by  base-period 
weeks  of  employment  ranging  from  13  to 
26  weeks  in  a  benefit  year,  or,  for  em¬ 
ployed  workers,  in  any  52  weeks. 

California  uses  the  same  type  of  in¬ 
dividual  base  period  for  both  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  temporary  disability 
insurance.  But  the  temporary  disability 
insurance  program  uses  no  benefit  year; 
duration  is  a  uniform  26  weeks  per  period 
of  disability.  Weekly  benefits  for  each 
period  of  disability  are  determined  from 
a.  weighted  schedule  of  high  quarter  earn¬ 
ings.  The  benefit  schedule,  which  ranges 
from  $10  to  $40,  is  higher  than  that  used 
for  unemployment  insurance.  A  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  law  relates  the  qualifying  re¬ 
quirement  to  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
and  high  quarter  earnings.  In  addition, 


No  benefit  year  or  base  period  for 
either  employed  or  unemployed  disabled 
workers  is  used  in  New  York.  For  those 
in  covered  employment  at  the  time  of  dis¬ 
ability,  the  qualifying  requirement  is  4 
consecutive  weeks  of  covered  employment 
with  one  employer.  For  the  disabled  un¬ 
employed,  the  unemployment  insurance 
qualification  of  $15  a  week  for  20  weeks 
m  52  weeks,  in  employment  covered  by 
unemployment  insurance,  is  the  effective 
requirement.  For  a  worker  who  fails  to 
meet  the  unemployment  insurance  quali¬ 
fication,  there  is  the  alternative  of  $13  a 
week  for  20  weeks  within  30  weeks,  but 
few  who  do  not  meet  the  unemployment 
insurance  requirement  will  meet  the 
|  alternative.  For  both  groups  of  disabled 
workers,  duration  is  a  uniform  13  weeks 
in  any  52-week  period.  Weekly  benefits 
are  one-half  of  average  weekly  wages  in 
the  last  8  weeks,  with  a  maximum  of  $33 
and  a  minimum  of  $10,  or  average  weekly 
wages  if  less  than  $10. 

Eligibility  provisions. --The  eligi¬ 
bility  provisions  restrict  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  insured  workers  who  are  neither 
working  nor  seeking  work  because  of  dis¬ 
ability.  They  necessarily  differ  from 
those  for  unemployment  insurance. 

Under  all  programs,  disability  is  de¬ 
fined  as  inability,  by  reason  of  physical 
or  mental  condition,  to  perform  regular 
or  customary  work,  although  some  quali¬ 
fications  may  be  included.  This  defini¬ 
tion  is  not  strictly  medical.  It  recognizes 
that  most  periods  of  disability  are  brief. 
Under  the  language  incorporated  in  the 
laws,  employed  workers  who  cannot  do 
the  current  job  are  disabled;  New  York, 
however,  adds  a  requirement  of  inability 
to  do  any  work  offered  by  the  employer  at 
regular  wages.  F or  a  disabled  unemployed 
worker,  administrative  practices  take  in¬ 
to  account  the  work  that  would  have  been 
regarded  as  suitable  if  a  worker  were 
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claiming  unemployment  insurance,  and 
the  permanence  of  the  condition. 

Pregnancy  is  a  physical  condition 
which  sometimes  renders  a  woman  unable 
to  work,  but  it  is  specifically  not  compen¬ 
sable  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
California.  Payments  of  benefits  for  a 
12-consecutiv'e-week  period,  beginning  6 
weeks  prior  to  the  expected  date  of  child¬ 
birth,  are  permitted  in  Rhode  Island.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusually  high  proportion  of 
women  in  the  Rhode  Island  labor  force, 
almost  one-quarter  of  the  benefits  paid 
in  1954  were  for  disabilities  due  to  preg¬ 
nancy.  The  railroad  act  provides  special 
maternity  benefits  for  16  and  a  fraction 
weeks,  beginning  8  weeks  prior  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  date  of  childbirth.  During  the 
period  July  1953-June  1954,  such  benefits 
were  only  7  percent  of  the  total,  because 
of  the  small  proportion  of  women  among 
railroad  workers. 

Claimants  Must  be  Out  of 
Work  Because  of  Disability 

The  California,  New  Jersey,  and 
Rhode  Island  programs  require  that  a 
claimant  be  out  of  work  or  not  seeking 
work  because  of  disability- -not  because  of 
withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  for  other 
reasons.  A  New  Jersey  worker  out  of 
covered  employment  for  2  weeks  or  more, 
and  a  New  York  worker  out  for  4  weeks  or 
more,  when  disability  begins  must  meet 
all  the  unemployment  insurance  eligibility 
requirements  other  than  the  ability  to 
work.  Further,  in  these  two  States,  a 
worker  is  not  entitled  to  payment  for  any 
week  of  disability  more  than  26  weeks 
after  the  last  day  of  employment. 

In  New  York,  a  worker  who  performs 
5  days  or  more  of  noncovered  work  loses 
all  disability  benefit  rights.  To  requali¬ 
fy,  an  employee  must  again  work  4  consec¬ 
utive  weeks  for  one  covered  employer. 

Effect  of  other  income  on  eligibil¬ 
ity .- -Workmen’s  compensation,  unemploy¬ 
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ment  insurance,  wages,  and  health  and 
accident  benefits  are  the  kinds  of  income 
which  may  affect  a  worker’s  right  to  dis¬ 
ability  benefits. 

Although  temporary  disability  insur¬ 
ance  is  intended  for  nonwork-connected 
disabilities,  the  programs  generally  re¬ 
late  eligibility  to  the  nonreceipt  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  payments,  rather 
than  to  the  cause  of  disability.  This  ap¬ 
proach  frees  the  disability  insurance  agen¬ 
cy  from  making  a  decision  as  to  the  cause 
of  disability,  and  avoids  both  gaps  between 
temporary  disability  insurance  and  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  and  unrestricted  du¬ 
plication  of  benefits. 

Rhode  Island  permits  concurrent  pay¬ 
ments  under  both  programs,  up  to  $  53  a 
week  or  85  percent  of  weekly  wages-- 
whichever  is  lesser.  In  California  and  the 
railroad  industry,  if  the  temporary  disa¬ 
bility  benefit  for  a  week  is  higher  than  the 
workmen’s  compensation  payment,  the 
worker  may  receive  the  difference. 
Otherwise,  the  California,  New  Jersey, 

New  York,  and  railroad  laws  do  not  per¬ 
mit  a  worker  to  receive  payments  under 
disability  insurance  and  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  same  week  and  the  same 
disability.  When  there  is  a  question  as  to 
the  connection  of  the  disability  with  the 
job,  temporary  disability  insurance  may 
be  paid,  subject  to  repayment  if  workmen’s 
compensation  is  subsequently  allowed  for 
that  period. 

Claimants  Can’t  Receive  UI 
and  TDI  Benefits  Concurrently 


All  TDI  laws  provide  that  receipt  of 
unemployment  insurance  for  a  week  is  a 
disqualification  for  disability  insurance 
for  that  week.  This  provision  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  eligibility  conditions  are 
not  mutually  exclusive:  disability  insur¬ 
ance  requires  inability  to  perform  cus¬ 
tomary  or  most  recent  work,  while  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  requires  ability  to  do 
some  work  for  which  the  individual  is 
qualified  by  training  and  experience.  The 


laws  all  permit  a  worker  covered  by  the 
State  plan  to  receive  payments  from  pri¬ 
vate  group  or  individual  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  without  any  effect  on  his 
State  benefits.  All  bar  benefits  if  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  performing  services  for  which 
he  receives  remuneration. 

Treatment  of  sick-pay  differs  in  the 
various  laws.  However,  Rhode  Island  con¬ 
siders  such  payments  in  the  same  light 
as  group  insurance,  and  does  not  take  them 
into  account  in  determining  benefits. 
California  and  New  Jersey  permit  the  to¬ 
tal  of  sick-pay  and  benefits  to  equal  week¬ 
ly  wages,  while  the  railroad  act  requires 
deduction  of  all  sick-pay  from  benefits. 

Claims  procedure. --Like  the  eligi¬ 
bility  conditions,  temporary  disability  in¬ 
surance  claims  procedures  differ  from 
those  usual  to  unemployment  insurance. 

All  disability  claims  are  filed  by  mail. 

All  the  programs  permit  claims  to  be 
filed  by  a  member  of  the  claimant’s 
family,  or  by  another  agent,  when  the 
claimant  is  incapacitated.  As  in  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  claims  may  be  filed 
from  outside  the  State. 

The  most  significant  difference  from 
unemployment  insurance,  however,  is 
that  first  claims  are  not  filed  until  some 
time  after  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  dis¬ 
ability.  No  law  provides  either  waiting 
period  or  benefit  credit  for  a  disability  of 
less  than  7- or  8-days  duration  except  in 
the  case  of  hospitalized  claimants  in 
California.  Since  about  80  percent  of  all 
disabilities  last  less  than  8  consecutive 
days,  the  retroactive  filing  provision 
® li rninate s  a  substantial  volume  of  use¬ 
less  paper  work. 

The  time  allowed  for  filing  a  claim 
ranges  from  10  days  after  the  first  day  of 
disability  under  the  railroad  program  to 
30  days  in  New  Jersey.  Except  under  the 
railroad  act,  the  time  may  be  extended  for 
good  cause. 


First  claims  must  be  supported  by  a 
certification  from  the  attending  physician. 
(A  worker  must  be  under  the  care  of  a 
physician  to  be  eligible  for  benefits.)  New 
York  restricts  “physician”  for  intrastate 
claims  to  those  authorized  to  render 
medical  care  under  the  New  York  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law.  All  the  program 
recognize  not  only  doctors  of  medicine 
but  also  licensed  osteopaths  and  dentists; 
California,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island 
also  include  licensed  chiropodists  and 
chiropractors. 

Comprehensive  Medical 

Certificate  Required 

Information  in  the  medical  certifica¬ 
tion  includes  the  diagnosis,  dates  of  treat¬ 
ment,  physician’s  opinion  as  to  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  ability  to  work,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  earliest  date  on  which  he  could  resume 
work  safely.  This  information  is  reviewed 
by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  an  agency 
medical  director.  Before  the  claim  deter¬ 
mination  is  made,  additional  information 
may  be  requested  from  the  claimant’s 
physician,  or  the  claimant  may  be 
referred  to  another  private  physician  for 
a  medical  examination  aft  agency  expense. 

On  the  basis  of  agency  standards,  and 
of  the  medical  information  provided  in  the 
certification,  the  claims  examiner  sets 
up  a  potential  duration  of  disability.  With¬ 
in  this  period,  no  additional  medical  veri¬ 
fication  will  be  required.  A  claimant  who 
wishes  to  continue  his  claim  after  the 
termination  of  this  period  must  submit 
another  medical  certification  and  may  be 
referred  to  a  physician  for  examination. 

An  individual  whose  claim  is  denied 
has  the  right  to  appeal,  and  to  have  a  fair 
hearing  on  his  appeal.  Private  plan  claim¬ 
ants  whose  claims  are  denied  may  appeal 
to  the  State  for  a  decision. 

Only  New  York  prescribes  claim 
forms  and  procedures  for  claimants  under 
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(on  calendar 

DATA  FOR  1954 

•  year  for  States;  fiscal  year  for  Railroads) 

State 

Railroads 

California 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Periods  claimed 

207,859 

46,806 

12,728 

35,789 

181,600 

Weeks  paid 

1,344,792 

342,460 

34,633 

256,837 

830,200 

Net  benefits  paid 

$37,436,400 

$8,958,908 

$803,788 

$5,918,140 

$41,744,000 

Average  weekly  benefit  amt. 

$29.33 

$27.29 

$23.21 

$23.10 

$31.80 

Exhaustions 

21,090 

NA 

NA 

4,994 

21,300 

Contributions 

$45,768,630 

$9,076,133 

* 

$  5,730,603 

$24,472,000 

Taxable  wages  (in  000’s) 

4,576,863 

1,293,000 

* 

575,656 

4,739,000 

Administrative  costs 

3,228,690 

1,309,715 

* 

336,366 

1,716,000 

NA  -  Not  available. 

*  -  Not  applicable. 

private  plans.  California  and  New  Jersey 
do  not  permit  private  plans  to  reject 
claims  which  would  have  been  acceptable 
under  State  procedures.  All  three  pro¬ 
grams  provide  for  transferring  claims 
from  the  State  to  private  carriers,  and 
vice  versa,  when  filed  in  error. 

Financing. --The  California  and  Rhode 
Island  programs  are  financed  by  an  em¬ 
ployee  tax  of  1  percent  of  taxable  wages. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  program  is  financed 
by  an  employee  tax  of  0.50  percent  and  an 
employer  tax  of  0.25  percent,  which  may 
be  modified  by  experience  within  a  range 
from  0.10  to  0.75  percent.  These  3  States 
had  been  collecting  an  employee  tax  under 
the  unemployment  insurance  law,  but 
transferred  all  or  part  of  the  current  tax 
to  disability  funds.  In  California  and  New 
Jersey,  the  temporary  disability  insurance 
tax  applies  to  the  first  $3,  000  of  a  work¬ 
er's  wages;  effective  January  1,  1956,  the 
Rhode  Island  limit  on  taxable  wages  was 
raised  from  $3,  000  to  $3,  600.  Thus,  the 
tax  base  in  the  three  States  is  the  same  as 
that  for  unemployment  insurance. 

When  a  private  plan  is  substituted  for 
the  State  plan,  the  premium  paid  by  any 
worker  cannot  exceed  the  amount  he  would 
have  paid  in  State  taxes.  Any  additional 
cost  of  the  private  plan  must  be  paid  by 
the  employer.  Private  plan  employers, 
may  be  assessed  a  share  of  the  benefits 
paid  to  workers  who  become  disabled 
while  unemployed.  In  New  Jersey,  and  in 
California  until  July  1,  1956,  private  plan 
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employers  are  also  assessed  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  to  the  State  of- super¬ 
vising  private  plans. 

New  York  permits  employers  to  with¬ 
hold  from  workers,  toward  the  cost  of  the 
statutory  benefits,  up  to  0.50  percent  of 
wages,  but  no  more  than  30  cents  a  week. 
Any  additional  cost  of  statutory  benefits 
must  be  paid  by  the  employer.  Higher  em¬ 
ployee  deductions  are  permitted  if  the 
benefits  are  greater  than  statutory  bene¬ 
fits  and  the  rate  of  premiums  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  commensurate  with  the  bene¬ 
fits. 

The  railroad  program  is  financed  by 
an  employer  tax  which  covers  both  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance.  The  tax  base  is  the  first  $350  a 
month  paid  to  a  worker.  Since  1947,  the 
rate  has  been  determined  by  the  fund  bal¬ 
ance.  It  was  0.5  percent  for  the  years 
1948-1955,  and  was  increased  to  1.5  percent 
in  January  1956. 

Administrative  costs  of  all  the  State 
programs  are  met  from  the  payroll  taxes 
and  special  assessments  collected  under 
the  laws,  and  not  from  general  State  rev¬ 
enue  or  from  Federal  grants.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  taxable  wages  which  may  be  spent 
for  administration  is  limited  by  statute  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  the  railroad 
program.  New  York  limits  its  State  car¬ 
rier,  but  does  not  restrict  the  expenses 
for  the  Special  Fund  for  the  Unemployed. 

(continued  on  page  48) 
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Jobs  in  Clearance 
Well  Above 

Year-Ago  Level 


This  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which 
are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings 
placed  in  clearance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one 
area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inven¬ 
tories  are  regularly  distributed  to  all  the  local  employment 
offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State 
agencies. 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  repre¬ 
sent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1)  there  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-area  applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substan¬ 
tially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for 
similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum  compensation  is  spec¬ 
ified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by 
the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The  inventory  listings  of 
clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume,  trend,  and  types  of  occupational  short¬ 
ages. 


LOCAL  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices 
placed  31,  141  non- 
agricultural  job  open¬ 
ings  in  clearance 
during  March  1956 
because  of  inadequate 
local  labor  supplies, 
mis  was  the  eighth  consecutive  month  in 
which  clearance  activity  increased.  The 
steady  rise  brought  the  March  1956  level 
of  out-of-area  recruitment  to  a  29-month 
high.  Clearance  recruitment  rose  between 
February  and  March  for  all  broad  occupa¬ 
tional  categories  except  semiskilled.  Sea¬ 
sonal  influences  were  important  in  the 
sharp  rise  of  service  jobs  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  and  the  significant  decline  in  semi¬ 
skilled  openings  on  State  inventories. 

Inventory  listings  were  about  80  per¬ 
cent  higher  in  March  1956  than  in  March 
1955,  when  17,  088  nonagricultural  jobs 
were  in  clearance.  Over  the  year,  local 
occupational  shortages  for  professional 
and  skilled  workers  rose  markedly.  All 
other  occupational  categories  except  semi¬ 
skilled,  which  was  not  significantly  changed 


from  last  year,  reflected  increasing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  filling  vacancies. 

Professional  Shortages 

Increased  Slightly 

Out-of-area  recruitment  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  managerial  personnel  continued 
to  dominate  USES  clearance  activity.  In 
March,  as  in  F ebruary,  these  openings 
accounted  for  almost  half  of  all  nonagri¬ 
cultural  jobs  on  State  inventories.  Febru- 
ary-to-March  changes  were  small,  with 
the  number  of  clearance  openings  rising 
from  14,  709  to  14,  968.  As  compared  with 
last  year,  however,  local  shortages  of 
professional  workers  were  much  more 
marked,  having  increased  by  5,  531  over 
the  year. 

About  two  out  of  every  five  profes¬ 
sional  and  managerial  openings  in  clear¬ 
ance  were  for  engineers.  The  6,  088  in¬ 
ventory  listings  in  March  were  a  little 
more  numerous  than  in  February  and  much 
more  numerous  than  the  3,  743  openings 
on  last  year's  inventories.  There  was  a 
sharp  increase  in  out-of-area  recruitment 
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Table 

1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 

March  1956,  February  1956,  and  March  1955 

State  Inventory  Job  Openings 

Change  to  March  1956  from: 

Occupational  Groups 

Mar.  Feb.  Mar. 

Feb.  1956  Mar.  1955 

1956  1956  1955 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

Total 

31,141 

30,072 

17,088 

/l,069 

/3.6 

/l4,053 

/82.2 

Professional  &  Managerial 

14,968 

14,709 

9,437 

/259 

/1.8 

/5.531 

/58.6 

Clerical  &  Sales 

4,039 

3,385 

2,380 

/654 

/19.3 

/l  ,659 

/69.7 

Service 

2,163 

1,251 

389 

/912 

/72.9 

/l  >774 

/456.0 

Skilled 

8,108 

7,735 

3,557 

/373 

/4.8 

/4,551 

/127.9 

Semiskilled 

1,110 

2,370 

1,237 

-1,260 

-53.2 

-127 

-10.3 

Unskilled 

753 

622 

88 

/l  3 1 

/21.1 

/665 

/755.7 

for  electrical  and  electronics  engineers. 
Public  employment  offices  in  40  States  had 
almost  2,  000  vacancies  for  which  out-of- 
area  workers  were  being  sought.  Also, 
in  very  short  supply  and  widespread  de¬ 
mand,  were  mechanical  engineers.  An 
aggregate  of  1,  776  openings  were  avail¬ 
able  in  some  local  offices  of  45  States. 

Engineers  with  aeronautical  special¬ 
ities  continued  to  be  in  short  supply,  with 
1,  054  openings  in  clearance  reported  in 
March,  somewhat  fewer  than  in  February. 
In  lesser,  but  not  insignificant,  demand 
were  metallurgical,  chemical,  civil,  and 
industrial  engineers. 

Inventory  listings  for  trained  nurses 
and  social  and  welfare  workers  rose 
sharply  between  February  and  March.  The 
pickup  in  demand  was  partly  due  to  early 
recruitment  for  camp  counselors  and 
camp  nurses.  Nonlocal  recruitment  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  brisk,  although  somewhat  re¬ 
duced,  scale  for  primary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  needed  by  the  Military 
Establishment  for  overseas  assignments. 
Openings  for  these  teaching  posts  were 
available  at  the  District  of  Columbia  pro¬ 
fessional  office. 

% 

Out-of-area  recruitment  for  scien¬ 
tists  increased,in  the  aggregate,  between 
February  and  March.  Demands  for  chem¬ 
ists  were  relatively  unchanged  but  short¬ 
ages  of  physicists  and  mathematicians  in¬ 
tensified. 
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Closely  associated  with  the  shortages 
of  engineers  has  been  the  increasing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  recruiting  draftsmen.  Local 
shortages  in  this  occupational  field  have 
been  rising  steadily  for  the  past  15  months. 
In  March,  2,  098  jobs  were  placed  in 
clearance  with  openings  available  in  em¬ 
ployment  offices  of  44  States.  Clearance 
activity  for  this  occupation  more  than 
doubled  over  the  year. 

Semiprofessional  occupations  for 
which  considerable  out-of-area  recruit¬ 
ment  was  under  way  in  March  included 
laboratory  technicians,  translators,  pat¬ 
ent  examiners,  and  engineering  aids. 

Skilled  Clearance  Openings 

Rise  Moderately 

State  inventories  had  8,  108  listings 
for  skilled  workers  in  March  as  compared 
with  7,  735  in  February  and  3,  557  in  March 
of  last  year.  The  February-to- March 
rise  in  local  shortages  of  skilled  workers 
was  largely  concentrated  among  mechan¬ 
ics  and  repairmen  occupations.  Short¬ 
ages  of  airplane  mechanics  and  repair¬ 
men  increased  markedly  and  by  March 
there  were  990  openings  in  clearance  for 
such  workers  as  compared  with  611  in 
February  and  only  376  last  year. 

Total  openings  in  clearance  for  me¬ 
chanics  and  repairmen,  not  elsewhere 
classified,  also  rose  sharply  and  num¬ 
bered  1,  047  in  March.  In  this  group  of 


Table  3 


-  Nonag  ricultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Oc 

March  1956 


cupational  Group 


State 


Professional  Clerical 

Total  and  and 

_ _ Managerial  Sales 


Service  Skilled  Semiskilled  Unskilled 


United  States . 

31,142 

Alabama . T . , 

254 

Alaska . 

40 

Arizona . 

406 

Arkansas . 

139 

California . 

3,007 

Colorado . 

269 

Connecticut . 

2,026 

Delaware . 

311 

District  of  Columbia.. 

4,086 

Florida . 

1,075 

Georgia . 

509 

Hawaii . . 

28 

Idaho . 

2? 

Illinois . 

2,209 

Indiana . 

216 

Iowa . 

197 

Kansas . 

492 

Kentuckv . 

33 

Louisiana . 

105 

Maine . 

434 

14,968 

4,039 

2,163 

170 

7 

0 

32 

1 

0 

144 

15 

21 

28 

19 

2 

1,665 

406 

15 

127 

3 

0 

636 

43 

28 

236 

63 

0 

2,961 

1,102 

0 

473 

25 

233 

201 

269 

3 

22 

1 

3 

11 

3 

1 

355 

291 

301 

137 

2 

0 

86 

47 

0 

262 

35 

0 

27 

1 

0 

60 

3 

0 

9 

1 

7 

8,101 

1,118 

753 

74 

2 

1 

0 

7 

0 

199 

27 

0 

38 

52 

0 

845 

76 

0 

38 

1 

100 

995 

194 

130 

12 

0 

0 

5 

18 

0 

334 

9 

1 

35 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

980 

181 

101 

60 

17 

0 

64 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

37 

5 

0 

7 

0 

410 

Maryland . 

694 

Massachusetts . 

498 

Michigan . 

226 

Minnesota . 

298 

Mississippi . 

173 

Missouri . , 

186 

Montana . 

20 

Nebraska . 

46 

Nevada . 

6 

New  Hampshire 

39 

Vew  Jersev . 

267 

''lew  Mexico . 

244 

Vew  York . 

298 

''forth  Carolina . 

393 

'forth  Dakota _ _ 

7 

i)hio . 

846 

Oklahoma. . 

108 

()regon . 

44 

Jennsylvania . 

748 

Lhode  Island . 

21 

outh  Carolina . 

24 

outh  Dakota . 

16 

ennessee  . 

82 

exas . 

507 

tah . 

11 

ermont . 

33 

irginia  . 

187 

Washington . 

663 

rest  Virginia . 

28 

isconsin . 

590 

yoming . 

23 

1 

10 

179 

10 

34 

143 

262 

110 

101 

52 

416 

8 

364 

24 

129 

17 

19 

160 

177 

12 

66 

50 

90 

60 

6 

6 

117 

0 

43 

18 

19 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

14 

8 

57 

13 

36 

132 

206 

67 

94 

53 

42 

1 

25 

3 

455 

7 

37 

9 

89 

16 

18 

1 

7 

0 

76 

1 

493 

32 

5 

11 

15 

1 

55 

15 

3 

0 

7 

17 

346 

4 

59 

7 

81 

36 

1 

0 

34 

6 

7 

18 

6 

2 

0 

0 

108 

2 

11 

1 

221 

9 

22 

1 

3 

0 

24 

35 

17 

3 

205 

54 

126 

31 

293 

40 

120 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

67 

669 

304 

75 

1 1 

11 

28 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  2.--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  \J  March  1956  and  March  1955 


No.  of  Inventory 


Openings 

Occupation  Mar .  Mar. 

1956  1955 


Total .  31,141  17,088 

Professional  k  Manage  rial ......  14,968  9,437 

Accountants  k  Auditors .  272  90 

Authors,  Editors  & 

Reporters .  52  58 

Chemists . 155  148 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total .  6,088  3,743 

Metallurgical  k 

Metallurgists .  116  87 

Chemical .  363  207 

Civil .  415  125 

Electrical .  1,993  1,376 

Industrial .  291  209 

Mechanical,  (except 

Aeronautical) .  1,776 

Aeronautical .  1,054  736 

Nuclear .  55  0 

Librarians .  57  68 

Physicians  k  Surgeons .  63  26 

Social  k  Welfare  Workers .  855  656 

Teachers,  Primary  Schools  k 

Kindergarten . 768  1,331 

Teachers,  Secondary  Schools 

k  Principals .  1,004  526 

Teachers  &  Instructors,  n.e.c.  .  146  33 

Trained  Nurses .  1,063  658 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c .  415  312 

Social  Scientists . 95  32 

Professional  Occupations, 

n.e.c . 153  61 

Aviators . 139  36 

Draftsmen . 2,098  803 

Laboratory  Technicians  k 

Assistants .  255  90 

Technicians  (except  Laboratory)  54  1 

Semiprofessional  Occupations, 

n.e.c .  509  351 

Wholesale  Managers .  101  17 

Managers  k  Officials,  n.e.c .  121  67 

Other .  395  330 

Clerical  and  Sales  .  4,039  2,380 


Bookkeepers  &  Cashiers,  except 

Bank  Cashiers . . .  71  17 

General  Industry  Clerks .  86  23 

Office  Machine  Operators . .  144  121 

Secretaries .  208  38 

Technical  Clerks,  n.e.c .  52  16 

Stenographers  k  Typists.. .  2,949  1,955 

Salesmen,  Insurance .  88  63 

Salespersons .  67  14 

Salesmen  k  Agents,  except  to 

Consumers .  62  48 

Other . . .  312  85 

Service .  2,163  389 


Housemen  &  Yardmen .  91  6 

Maids,  General .  120  130 

Maids  k  Housemen,  Hotels, 

Restaurants,  etc .  110  0 

Housekeepers,  Stewards  k 
Hostesses . 207  21 


No.  of  Inventory 

Openings 

Occupation  Mar.  Mar. 

1956_ 1955 

Cooks,  except  Private  Family...  310  17 

Waiters  k  Waitresses  except 

Private  Family .  261  7 

Kitchen  Workers  in  Hotels, 

Restaurants,  Railroads, 

Steamships,  etc.  n.e.c .  434  2 

Midwives  k  Practical  Nurses...  89  2 

Attendants,  Hospitals  k  Other 

Inst.,  n.e.c .  268  16 

Guards,  Watchmen,  except 

Crossing  Watchmen .  104  85 

Other .  169  103 

Skilled .  8,108  3,557 


Weavers,  Textile .  157  29 

Loom  Fixers .  51  16 

Tailors  &  Tailoresses .  58  72 

Machinists .  861  261 

Toolmakers  it  Die  Sinkers  k 

Setters .  1,389  658 

Machine  Shops  k  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c .  1,190  341 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths  k 

Sheet  Metal  Workers .  448  219 

Molders . 90  16 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters .  137  22 

Electricians .  298  105 

Pattern  k  Model  Makers, 

except  Paper .  367  115 

Miners  &  Mining  Machine 

Operators .  100  100 

Mechanics  k  Repairmen, 

Airplane . 990  376 

Mechanics  k  Repairmen, 

Motor  Vehicles .  118  38 

Mechanics  k  Repairmen,  n.e.c.  1,047  584 

Tool  Sharpeners  k  Dressers....  51  17 

Other .  756  588 

Semiskilled  .  1,110  1,237 


Occupations  in  Fabrication 

of  Textile  Products,  n.e.c .  221  43 

Filers,  Grinders,  Buffers  k 

Polishers  (Metal) .  54  26 

Machine  Shop  k  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c .  2 75  90 

Occupations  in  Building 

Aircraft,  n.e.c .  80  0 

Occupations  in  Laundering, 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  and 
Pressing  of  Apparel  and 

Other  Articles .  85  14 

Occupations  in  Trades  k 

Services,  n.e.c .  51  2 

Other .  344  1,062 

Unskilled .  753  88 


n.e.c. --Not  elsewhere  classified 
l/  Individual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Occupational  Titles  code  groups) 
with  totals  of  50  or  more  openings  on  the 
State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for 
all  major  occupational  groups  except  unskilled. 
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miscellaneous  mechanics  there  were  con¬ 
spicuous  shortages  of  electronics  techni¬ 
cians,  radio  mechanics,  maintenance  me¬ 
chanics,  and  instrument  men. 

Top  metalworking  skills  continued  to 
be  among  tKe  most  notable  local  occupa¬ 
tional  shortages  in  the  skilled  category. 
These  included  numerous  and  widespread 
demands  for  tool  makers,  die  sinkers  and 
setters;  machine  shop  and  related  occupa¬ 
tions,  not  elsewhere  classified  (compris¬ 
ing  mostly  skilled  machine  tool  opera¬ 
tors),  machinists;  and  sheet-metal  work¬ 
ers. 

Local  shortages  of  electricians,  par¬ 
ticularly  airplane  electricians,  rose  con¬ 
siderably  between  February  and  March 
when  close  to  300  openings  were  in  clear¬ 
ance.  Out-of-area  workers  were  also  in 
considerable  demand  to  fill  jobs  for 
patternmakers  and  model  makers. 

Stenographer  and  Typist  Shortages 

Boost  Clerical  Jobs  in  Clearance 

Inventory  listings  for  clerical  and 
sales  jobs  numbered  4,  039  in  March  as 
compared  with  3,  385  in  February  and 
2,  380  in  March  1955.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  clerical  and  sales  inventory 
listings  were  for  stenographers  and  typists. 
Longstanding  shortages  in  these  occupa¬ 
tions  have  recently  become  more  severe. 
The  number  of  openings  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  rose  from  2,  428  in  February  to 
2,  949  in  March.  Over  the  year,  clearance 
openings  increased  by  one-third.  Short¬ 
ages  were  widespread.  Local  offices  in 
36  States  were  attempting  to  fill  jobs  with 
out-of-area  workers.  Most  other  clerical 
and  sales  jobs  in  clearance  were  dispersed 
among  a  variety  of  occupations  with  some 
little  concentration  in  the  demand  for  sec¬ 
retaries  and  office  machine  operators. 

Service  Jobs  in  Clearance 

Rise  Seasonally 

Service  openings  in  clearance  jumped 
sharply  between  February  and  March- - 


from  1,  251  to  2,  163.  Most  of  the  increase 
reflected  hiring  of  seasonal  hotel  and  camp 
workers  for  Wisconsin  resorts.  New  open¬ 
ings  for  cooks  and  cook  helpers  were  also 
reported  in  Mississippi  while  out-of-area 
|  workers  were  sought  for  waitresses,  host¬ 
esses,  and  for  pantrygirl  jobs  in  Chicago. 
Hospital  and  other  institutional  attendants 
continued  in  demand,  particularly  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois. 

Sharp  Drop  in  Semiskilled 

Clearance  Openings 

Semiskilled  openings  in  clearance 
dropped  sharply-.from  2,  370  in  February 
to  1,  110  in  March.  The  decline  was  largely 
concentrated  in  Connecticut,  where  out- 
of-area  recruitment  for  tobacco  leaf  sort¬ 
ers  was  discontinued.  In  addition,  non¬ 
local  recruitment  of  semiskilled  aircraft 
workers  was  terminated  in  California. 

Local  shortages  of  semiskilled  work¬ 
ers  were  generally  dispersed  among  a 
wide  variety  of  occupation!.  More  than 
200  openings  in  clearance  were  noted  for 
only  two  semiskilled  occupational  fields- - 
jobs  in  the  fabrication  of  textile  products 
and  machine  shop  and  related  occupations, 
not  elsewhere  classified. 

Unskilled  openings  rose  from  622  in 
February  to  753  in  March.  Clearance 
jobs  for  unskilled  workers  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  four  States:  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Illinois,  and  Colorado. 

Nine  States  Report  Considerable 

Rise  in  Clearance  Recruitment 

Most  States  reported  a  February-to- 
March  increase  in  inventory  listings.  In 
9  States,  the  rise  amounted  to  100  or  more 
openings;  in  4  there  were  declines  of  sim¬ 
ilar  magnitude. 

Large-scale  out-of-area  recruitment 
for  summer  seasonal  jobs  in  camps  and 
hotels  boosted  Wisconsin's  inventory  list¬ 
ings  by  more  than  1,  000  openings.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  service  workers  (kitchen,  dining 
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room,  and  similar  help)  and  camp  coun¬ 
selors  characterized  the  seasonal  needs. 
In  addition,  there  were  numerous  new 
openings  for  various  types  of  engineers, 
mathematicians?  and  physicists. 

Demand  for  Service  Workers 
Boosts  Illinois  Inventory 


In  Illinois,  new  openings  for  service 
workers  such  as  waitresses,  hostesses, 
pantrygirls,  and  ward  attendants  were 
augmented  by  additional  semiskilled  and 
professional  jobs  in  clearance.  The  net 
result  was  an  increase  of  just  over  300 
nonagricultural  inventory  listings  in  this 
State. 

Pennsylvania's  net  gain  of  about  250 
openings  in  clearance  was  concentrated  in 
one  skilled  occupation- -electronics  tech¬ 
nician.  Additional  local  shortages  of 
skilled  workers,  chiefly  airplane  mechan¬ 
ics  and  repairmen,  accounted  for  much 
of  New  York's  increased  clearance  re¬ 
cruitment. 

Mississippi  reported  a  net  gain  of 
207  openings  in  clearance  between  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  The  rise  in  local  short¬ 
ages  was  dispersed  among  service, 
skilled,  and  professional  occupations  (in¬ 
cluding  a  large  new  order  for  trainee  in¬ 
structors  for  a  government  installation  in 
Biloxi).  In  Massachusetts,  a  decline  in 
semiskilled  jobs  in  clearance  was  more 
than  offset  by  increases  in  local  shortages 
of  service  and  professional  workers, 
needed  particularly  in  health  services. 

A  sizeable  number  of  new  openings  was 
placed  in  clearance  for  trained  nurses, 
practical  nurses,  and  hospital  attendants. 

Virginia’s  net  increase  of  124  inven¬ 
tory  listings  was  accounted  for  by  scat¬ 
tered  additional  professional  and  clerical 
needs  with  concentration  in  new  demands 
for  clerical  air  transportation  personnel. 
Intensified  nonlocal  recruitment  for  sec¬ 
retaries,  stenographers,  and  typists 
boosted  Minnesota’s  clerical  openings  in 
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clearance  sharply.  This  increase  was 
augmented  by  new  demands  for  drafts¬ 
men,  especially  tool  designers,  and  me¬ 
chanical  engineers.  These  increases  out¬ 
weighed  declines  in  out-of-area  recruit¬ 
ment  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers 

• 

and  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  112  inventory 
listings.  Colorado’s  February-to-March 
rise  in  clearance  activity  was  entirely  at¬ 
tributable  to  new  demands  for  unskilled 
laborers  in  Pueblo. 

Connecticut  reported  a  sharp  curtail¬ 
ment  in  nonlocal  recruitment  (down  790 
openings)  as  orders  for  semiskilled  tobac¬ 
co  leaf  sorters  were  dropped  from  the  in¬ 
ventory.  Michigan's  net  decline  of  385 
jobs  in  clearance  was  concentrated  in  serv 
ice  and  skilled  jobs.  Clearance  recruit¬ 
ment  was  curtailed  or  discontinued  for 
nursing  assistants,  plant  protection  men, 
penitentiary  guards,  tool  and  die  makers, 
and  railroad  switchmen. 

New  Jersey  reported  241  fewer  open¬ 
ings  in  clearance  in  March  than  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  drop  was  largely  accounted 
for  by  termination  of  out-of-area  recruit¬ 
ment  for  various  skilled  machine  tool  op¬ 
erators  needed  for  aircraft  production. 

In  addition,  an  order  for  50  unskilled 
rubber  laborers  was  removed  from  the 
inventory. 

Skilled  Workers  Sought  for 
Air  Transportation  Industry 


In  Florida,  there  was  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  air  transportation  demands 
originating  in  Miami  for  electricians ,  air¬ 
plane  mechanics,  and  sheet-metal  work¬ 
ers,  stewards  and  stewardesses,  and  avi¬ 
ators,  as  well  as  numerous  new  openings 
for  draftsmen  and  civil  engineers.  The 
State,  however,  ended  its  out-of-area 
recruitment  program  for  teachers  needed 
by  the  Military  Establishment  for  over¬ 
seas  assignments.  As  a  result,  a  net 
decline  of  227  openings  in  clearance  oc¬ 
curred  between  February  and  March. 


A  Review  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
Activities  During  1955 


THE  year  1955  was  characterized  by 
an  expanding  economy  and  by  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  employment.  The 
gross  national  product  of  $387  billion  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  $27  billion  higher  than 
in  1954.  Civilian  employment  averaged 
2.  0  million  higher  and  unemployment 
averaged  0.  6  million  lower  in  1955  than 
in  1954. 

The  average  number  of  workers 
covered  by  State  unemployment  insurance 
laws  rose  by  about  1.  2  million  from  1954 
to  an  average  of  about  36.  6  million  in 
1955.  In  addition,  an  Act  of  Congress 
extended  unemployment  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  to  2.  4  million  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  workers  beginning  January  1,  1955. 
^Because  Federal  workers  were  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance  beginning  in 
1955,  data  for  1955  and  earlier  years, 
cited  in  this  article,  are  not  directly 
comparablefy 

The  reduction  in  total  unemployment 
was  reflected  in  the  level  of  average 
weekly  insured  unemployment,  which  was 
nearly  one-third  lower  than  in  1954. 
Average  insured  unemployment  dropped 
from  5.  2  percent  of  average  covered  em¬ 
ployment  in  1954  to  3.  5  percent  in  1955. 

By  the  close  of  1955,  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  more  than  one-half  million  be¬ 
low  the  level  at  the  end  of  1954. 

All  unemployment  insurance  claims 
activities  dropped  sharply  during  1955 
(see  Table  1  and  Chart  1).  A  total  of  7.  1 
million  individuals  filed  new  claims  for 
benefits.  Of  this  number,  5.  7  million  had 
sufficient  wage  credits  to  qualify  for  bene¬ 


fits,  but  only  4.  6  million  remained  unem¬ 
ployed  long  enough  to  receive  a  benefit 
payment.  On  the  average,  insured  claim¬ 
ants  experienced  about  2  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  during  the  year,  each  period 
averaging  6  weeks. 

The  average  weekly  payment  received 
by  beneficiaries  continued  its  upward 
trend  to  $25.  08,  a  slight  increase  above 
the  1954  average.  The  declines  in  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  and  the  average 
duration  of  unemployment  reduced  total 
benefit  expenditures  to  $1.4  billion,  only 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  paid  in  1954. 

Initial  Claims  Decrease 

Initial  claims,  which  indicate  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  periods  of  unemployment  and 
thereby  sensitively  reflect  changes  in  em¬ 
ployment  conditions,  declined  by  about 
one-fourth  from  1954  to  11.  9  million  in 
1955.  1/ 

In  general,  seasonal  influences  on 
employment  in  1955  were  normal.  2/  Shut¬ 
downs  due  to  late- summer  flood  conditions 


J_/  Excludes  transitional  claims,  which  are  new 

claims  or  requests  for  determination  of  insured 
status  filed  at  the  beginning  of  a  benefit  year  by 
individuals  who  were  claiming  benefits  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  benefit  year. 

Differences  among  the  States  in  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  the  base-period  and  benefit  year  and 
administrative  procedures  in  claimstaking  also 
affect  the  variations  in  the  number  of  claims  re¬ 
ported  during  the  year.  Initial  claims  tend  to 
rise  at  the  start  of  a  new  benefit  year  in  States 
with  uniform  benefit  years  because  new  base- 
period  wage  credits  become  available  at  that  time. 
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Table  1. 


TRENDS  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACTIVITIES  ( 1940  -  1955) 


Workers  in  Covered  Jobs 


1940  1946  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  l/ 


Average  number  during 
year  (millions) 23.1 
Number  during  December 
( millions ).••••#.••• 


24.5 


30.2  31.7  32.9  34.9 
32.0  31.9  34.5  35.5 


35.6  36.7  35.4  2/39.0 
36.9  36.6  35.9  2/40.5 


Claimants 

Total  during  year 
(millions ).. ........ 

Insured  Claimants 

Total  during  year 

v  millions )..«.....*• 

Average  number  of 
times  unemployed*... 
Average  number  of 
weeks  claimed  per 

spell  3^/ ............ 

Beneficiaries 


7.3 


7.0  10.8  7.7  6.5 


6.6  6.9  9.4  7.1 


6.1 

1.4 

6.0 


5.7 

1.5 

7.9 


8.8  6.2  5,3 

1.8  1.9  1.9 

6.6  6.8  5.0 


5.4  5.5  8.2  5.7 

1.9  1.9  1.8  1.9 

5.3  5.0  6.4  6.0 


Total  during  year 

(millions)  4/. . 

Average  number  of 
week3  of  benefits . . . 

Average  weekly  payment, 
total  unemployment..  $10.56 
Average  weekly  number, 
December  (millions). 

Total  who  exhausted 
benefits  during  year 
(millions) ... . ...... 


5.2 

9.8 


0.7 


4.5 

13.4 


7.4  5.2  4.1 

11.8  13.0  10.1 


4.4  4.2  6.6 


4.6 


10.4  10.1  12.8  12.5 


$18.50  $20.48  $20.76  $21,09  $22.79  $23.58  $24.93  $25.08 


2.6 


0.3  1.9  0.3  0.3 

2.0  1.9  1.9  0.8 


0.7  1.1  1.4  0.9 

0.9  0.3  1.3  1.3 


Benefit  Payments 

Total  net  for  year 
(millions ). 

Percent  of  taxable 
wages . 

Collections 

Total  for  year 
(millions 

Average  tax  rate 
(peroent) 


$519 

1.7 


$1,095  $1,736  $1,373  §840 


1.7 


2,3  1.7  0.9 


$998  $962  $2,027  Z/§1,7>50 

1.1  0,9  2.1  2/  1.4 


$354 


2.7 


$912 

1.4 


$987  $1,191  $1,493  $1,363  $1,343  $1,136  $1,209 

1.3  1.5  1.3  1.4  1.3  1.1  2/  1.2 


Funds  Available  for  Benefits 


$7.0  $7.0  $7.3 

9.2  8.6  3.6 


Total,  end  of  year 
(billions),,,.,,..,  yl«9  $6,9 

Peroent  of  taxable 
wages , .  6.0  10.3 

1/  Data  for  1955  include  unduplicated  count  of  UCFE  data. 

2/  Estimated. 

2/  Prior  to  1949  represents  continued  claims  filed. 

Lj  Number  of  first  payments. 

5/  Excludes  UCFE  payments. 
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$8.3  $8.9  $8.2  $8.3 

8.3  8.3  3,5  2 /  8.3 


Chart  1. 


INITIAL  CLAIMS  BY  WEEKS,  1953-1955 


THOUSANDS  IN  CONTINENTAL  U.S. 


NOTE:  DATA  REFER  TO  STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS  ONLY: 
EXCLUDE  TRANSITIONAL  CLAIMS  AND  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 


in  the  East  and  layoffs  in  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  for  model  changeover  in  the 
automobile  industry  increased  the  claims- 
load  in  several  States.  While  the  weekly 
average  of  272,  800  initial  claims  in  De¬ 
cember  showed  an  increase  of  about  30 
percent  over  November,  it  was  16  percent 
less  than  the  average  for  December  1954. 

Average  Weekly  Insured 

Unemployment  Drops 

For  each  month  in  1955,  weekly  aver¬ 
age  insured  unemployment  was  less  than 
that  for  the  comparable  month  in  1954. 
Following  the  January  1955  high  point,  the 
weekly  average  declined  steadily  until  No¬ 


vember.  Average  weekly  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  rose  by  24  percent  between  No¬ 
vember  and  December  1955,  as  compared 
with  a  rise  of  14  percent  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1954.  Nevertheless,  the 
December  1955  average  was  approximate¬ 
ly  600,000  below  the  corresponding  1954 
figure . 

Unemployment  in  covered  industry, 
as  reflected  by  the  ratio  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  to  covered  employment,  was 
lower  in  1955  than  in  1954  but  followed 
about  the  same  seasonal  pattern.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulation  shows,  for  each  of  these 
years,  a  downward  trend  which  was  sharp¬ 
er  after  the  first  quarter  and  which  was 
reversed  in  the  last  month  or  two. 
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Average  weekly  ratio  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  to  covered  employment 

Month 

1954 

1955 

Percent 

January 

5.  7 

5.  5 

F  ebruary 

6.  0 

5.  2 

March 

6.  0 

4.  7 

April 

6.  0 

4.  1 

May 

5.  7 

3.  6 

June 

5.  3 

3.  2 

July 

5.  1 

3.  1 

August 

4.  6 

2.  7 

September 

4.  3 

2.  4 

October 

4.  0 

2.  2 

November 

4.  0 

2.4 

December 

4.  6 

3.  2 

Number  of  Beneficiaries 
Drops  Sharply 

The  number  of  persons  receiving 
benefits  in  1955  was  almost  one-third  less 
than  in  1954.  (See  Table  1)  The  average 
weekly  number  of  such  persons  reached  a 
high  of  1.  7  million  in  February,  then 
dropped  to  less  than  0.  7  million  in  October. 
The  proportion  of  eligible  claimants  actual¬ 
ly  receiving  benefits  remained  the  same  as 
in  1954- -approximately  80  percent. 

Average  Weekly  Payment 

Continues  to  Rise 

The  average  weekly  payment  for  to¬ 
tal  unemployment  rose  only  slightly,  to 
$25.  08  (see  Table  1).  This  rise,  the 
smallest  in  nearly  a  decade,  is  attribut¬ 
able  mainly  to  increases  in  wage  levels 
and  differences  in  the  earnings  pattern  of 
the  claimant  group.  The  1955  improve¬ 
ments  in  benefit  provisions  of  State  laws 
were,  in  general,  not  applicable  until 
late  in  the  year.  By  December  1955,  the 
average  weekly  benefit  had  risen  to  $26.10. 

The  average  payment  in  1955  repre¬ 
sented  33.  7  percent  of  average  weekly 
wages  of  covered  workers  as  compared 
with  33.  5  percent  in  1954.  Slightly  more 
than  one-half  the  insured  claimants  were 
eligible  for  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
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amount;  the  majority  of  all  payments  were 
also  at  the  statutory  maximums.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  payments  were  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  Thus  it  appears  that  as  wages 
rise,  the  effect  of  the  stipulated  maximum 
is  to  increase  the  difference  between  a 
beneficiary's  average  weekly  wage  and 
his  weekly  benefit  amount. 

Ten  States  paid  additional  allowances 
throughout  the  year  to  beneficiaries  with 
dependents.  3/  For  the  latest  quarter  on 
which  complete  data  4 J  are  available( July- 
September  1955),  the  average  basic  pay¬ 
ment  to  beneficiaries  receiving  depend¬ 
ents'  allowances  was  $27.  24;  the  average 
augmented  payment  was  $32.45,  repre¬ 
senting  an  increase  of  one-fifth  over  basic 
benefits.  The  proportion  of  dependents' 
allowances  to  total  benefits  paid  in  these 
States  in  1955--3.  7  percent--was  slightly 
less  than  in  1954.  About  one-third  of  the 
beneficiaries  in  these  States  were  en¬ 
titled  to  dependents'  allowances. 

First  Payments  Made 
at  a  Faster  Rate 

The  decline  in  the  volume  of  benefit 
activities  was  accompanied  by  increased 
promptness  in  issuing  payments.  The 
percent  of  first  payments  made  within  14 
days  after  the  end  of  the  compensable 
week  of  unemployment  follows  for  each 
quarter  of  the  2  years: 

Intrastate  Interstate 


Quarter  payments 


1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

First 

73 

81 

27 

47 

Second 

80 

83 

37 

54 

Third 

82 

82 

44 

58 

Fourth 

85 

84 

48 

59 

3/  Arizona  terminated  dependents'  allowances  at  the 
end  of  June  1955. 

4/  Excludes  Michigan,  for  which  data  are  not  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  the  nine  other  States. 


Chart  2. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  PAID.  1945-1955 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


Duration  of  Benefits  Decreases 

The  average  recipient  drew  benefits 
for  12.5  weeks  during  1955--only  slightly 
less  than  for  1954  (12.  8  weeks),  the  high¬ 
est  point  since  the  1950  average  of  13. 0 
weeks.  During  each  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  1955,  an  average  of  6.0  claims 
were  filed  by  insured  claimants. 

Exhaustion  Rate  Falls 

While  the  number  of  claimants  who 
exhausted  their  benefit  rights  during  the 
year  (1.3  million)  was  almost  28  percent 
below  the  1954  level,  it  was  somewhat 


higher  than  the  0.8  million  for  1951  and 

1953,  and  0.9  million  for  1952.  (See  Table 
!•)  The  estimated  exhaustion  rate  was 
about  26.2  percent  compared  with  26.8  in 

1954.  ,/This  rate  is  the  ratio  of  total  ex¬ 
exhaustions  for  the  calendar  year  to  the 
number  of  first  payments  (beneficiaries) 
for  the  4  quarters  ending  September  30^ 

More  than  a  third  of  the  1955  exhaus¬ 
tions  were  in  the  first  quarter  and  thus 
represented  unemployment  which  began 
in  1954.  Between  March,  when  exhaus¬ 
tions  totaled  169,  900,  and  November, 
when  they  were  72,  500,  there  was  a 
steady  decline  in  the  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  exhausting  benefits. 
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The  duration  of  benefits  for  those 
who  exhausted  their  benefit  rights  in  1955 
was  slightly  longer  than  for  the  previous 
2  years--20.1  weeks  as  compared  with 
19.  2  in  1953  and  19.  6  in  1954.  As  shown 
in  the  table  below,  the  average  potential 
duration  for  all  eligible  claimants  was 
22.  8  weeks  in  1955,  22.  4  in  1954,  and 
22. 1  for  1953. 


Quarter 

Weeks 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Annual  average 

22.  1 

22.  4 

22.  8 

First 

22.  0 

22.  3 

22.  4 

Second 

21.7 

22.  0 

22.  1 

Third 

22.  1 

22.  7 

23.  3 

Fourth 

22.  4 

22.  7 

23.  3 

The  higher  average  in  1955  was  attribut¬ 
able  in  part  to  amendments  to  duration 
provisions  of  State  laws  effective  in  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Disqualifications  Decrease 

The  total  of  1.  5  million  disqualifica¬ 
tions  for  1955  showed  a  decrease  of  ap¬ 
proximately  6  percent  below  that  for 
1954.  Because  the  number  of  insured 
claimants  dropped,  however,  the  ratio 
of  disqualifications  to  such  claimants 
rose  slightly  above  the  1954  rate  to  a 
yearly  average  of  26  percent. 

Total  State  Reserves  Increase 

During  1955  the  57.  2  million  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensated  at  an  aver¬ 
age  benefit  rate  of  $25.  08  represented  an 
estimated  aggregate  benefit  outlay  of  $1.4 
billion.  This  was  equivalent  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  1.4  percent  of  taxable  wages,  as 
compared  with  2.  1  percent  for  1954. 

State  unemployment  tax  collections 
totaled  $1.  2  billion  compared  with  $1. 1 
billion  in  1954,  reflecting  increases  in 
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payrolls  and  in  the  average  employer  tax 
rate  from  1.1  percent  in  1954  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  1.  2  percent  in  1955.  Combined  rev¬ 
enues  from  tax  collections  and  trust  fund 
interest  exceeded  benefit  payments.  As  a 
result,  funds  available  for  benefits  in¬ 
creased  from  $8.  2  billion  at  the  close  of 
1954  to  $8.  3  billion  at  the  end  of  1955. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

for  Federal  Employees 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  under 
the  UCFE  program,  approximately  $29 
million  was  paid  in  benefits  to  92,  600 
former  Federal  employees.  The  total  of 
2.4  million  Federal  employees  covered  by 
Title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  repre¬ 
sented  6.  2  percent  of  total  coverage  under 
the  combined  UI  and  UCFE  programs. 
Benefits  paid  to  former  Federal  workers 
amounted  to  only  2.  1  percent  of  total  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  average  weekly  benefit  amount 
for  total  unemployment  of  workers  with 
only  Federal  wage  credits  was  $26.  75, 
while  the  average  for  State  UI  beneficiar¬ 
ies  was  $25.  04.  For  those  with  wage 
credits  from  both  Federal  and  non- Federal 
employment,  the  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  for  total  unemployment  was  $25.  64, 
of  which  the  Federal  share  was  $9.  6l. 

In  January,  the  first  month  of  opera¬ 
tion,  38,  300  initial  claims  were  filed. 

The  volume  decreased  steadily  to  10,  100 
in  May,  rose  to  12,  100  in  July,  and  then 
fell  to  a  low  of  8,  600  in  September.  Ini¬ 
tial  claims  by  former  Federal  employees 
rose,  as  they  did  for  other  covered  work¬ 
ers,  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  trend  of  insured  Federal  unem¬ 
ployment  differed  from  that  of  initial 
claims,  averaging  18,  500  per  week  in 
January,  then  rising  to  35,  200  in  March. 

A  steady  decline  reduced  the  average  to 
18,  400  in  October,  before  showing  the 
year-end  upswing.  Except  for  the  early 
months  of  1955,  the  trend  of  insured  unem- 


ployment  under  the  UCFE  program  close¬ 
ly  followed  that  under  State  programs. 

Temporary  Disability  Insurance 

In  four  States  workers  covered  by 
unemployment  insurance  are  also  covered 
for  unemployment  resulting  from  nonwork- 
connected  disabilities. 

Some  $55.4  million  in  temporary  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  benefits  for  1.  9  million 
weeks  of  disability  were  paid  by  State  em- 


In  both  California  and  New  Jersey 
disability  insurance  payments  were  also 
made  under  private  insurance  plans  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  agencies.  Private 
plan  claims  totaled  173,  000  in  California. 
Comparable  data  for  New  Jersey  are  not 
available.  Temporary  disability  insur¬ 
ance  is  provided  in  New  York  for  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  workers  covered  by  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  but  virtually  all  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  through  private  insurance 
plans,  and  data  for  1955  are  not  available. 


ployment  security  agencies  in  California, 
New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island.  These 
payments  covered  304,  000  periods  of  dis¬ 
ability  during  the  year.  Workers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  also  received  $6.  3  million  from  the 
State  agency  for  633,  000  days  of  hospital¬ 
ization. 


Payments  by  the  three  State  agencies 
increased  in  1954  and  1955.  An  upswing 
in  benefits  and  weeks  paid  in  California 
and  New  Jersey  overbalanced  a  relative¬ 
ly  minor  decline  in  Rhode  Island,  boost- 
ing  the  three- State  total  to  a  new  high. 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1947  TO  DATE 


IN  MILLIONS  TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE,  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  |N  MILLIONS 


AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT, AND  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  UNEMPLOYMENT 


LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 

Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

March  and  February  1956,  and  March  1955 

Employment  Status 

Mar.  11-17 
1956 

Feb.  12-18 
1956 

Mar.  6-12 
1955 

Net  Change 

Feb.  -Mar.  Mar.  1955- 
1956  Mar.  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 

65, 913, 000 

65, 491, 000 

63, 654, 000 

/422, 000 

/2,  259,  000 

Employed 

63, 079, 000 

62,  577,  000 

60,  477,  000 

/502, 000 

/2, 602, 000 

Agricultural 

5,  678,  000 

5, 470, 000 

5, 692, 000 

/208, 000 

14, 000 

Nonag  ricultural 

57, 400, 000 

57, 107, 000 

54, 785,  000 

/293, 000 

/2,  615,  000 

Unemployed 

2,  834,  000 

2, 914, 000 

3, 176, 000 

-  80,000 

-  342,  000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

49,  488,  000 

49, 784, 000 

50,  212,  000 

-296, 000 

-  724, 000 

Seasonally  adjusted 

unemployment  index 

(1947-1949  =  100) 

100 

95 

112 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 
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LABOR  FORCE  I  ndiwittHA 


CHANGES  FEBRUARY  TO  MARCH 
(in  millions) 


INSURED  UNEM PLOYM ENT 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


THE  CIVILIAN  labor  force  increased  by  more  than 
400,000  between  February  and  March.  Increased  sea¬ 
sonal  work  in  agriculture  and  other  outdoor  activities, 
which  had  been  curtailed  during  the  winter  months, 
attracted  more  persons  back  into  the  work  force.  In 
addition,  many  housewives  entered  the  labor  market 
in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  work  during  the  pre- 
Easter  shopping  period. 

Civilian  employment  rose  by  half  a  million  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  63.1  million  in  March.  At  this  level,  employ¬ 
ment  was  2.6  million  higher  than  in  March  of  last 
year  when  it  was  recovering  from  1954  lows,  but  had 
not  yet  approached  the  peak  reached  later  in  1955. 

Most  of  the  gain  from  February  resulted  from  the 
usual  spring  rise  in  farm  work,  increases  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  outdoor  activities,  and  the  pre-Easter 
pickup  in  trade  and  service  employment. 

Total  unemployment  dropped  slightly,  but  at  2.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  March,  remained  close  to  the  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  level  of  2.9  million.  Employment  gains  from 
February  were  almost  equalled  by  the  increase  in  the 
labor  force.  Seasonally  expanded  activities  gave  em- 
ploymen  to  many  previously  unemployed  men,  but  a 
number  of  housewives  who  started  looking  for  pre- 
Easter  work  were  unemployed  at  mid-March.  Unem¬ 
ployment  was,  however,  342,000  lower  than  in  March 
of  last  year. 

State  insured  unemployment  showed  little  change  from 
February  to  March,  although  an  appreciable  decline 
is  usual  for  this  time  of  year.  However,  insured  un¬ 
employment  this  March  was  about  15  percent  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  and  weekly  levels  during  the  month 
showed  a  steady,  if  fairly  small,  drop.  Increased  sea¬ 
sonal  activity  in  construction,  lumbering,  logging,  and 
other  outdoor  operations  accounted  for  the  decrease. 
There  was  some  decline  in  the  number  of  automobile 
workers  laid  off  and  not  recalled,  as  automobile  pro¬ 
duction  edged  upward  from  the  February  low.  Insured 
unemployment  was  at  the  rate  of  4.1  percent  national¬ 
ly,  but  there  was  the  usual  wide  range  among  the 
States.  North  Dakota’s  rate  continued  highest  with 
9.6  percent,  followed  by  Oregon  with  an  8.5-percent 
rate  and  Kentucky  with  8.4.  Texas  and  Maryland  had 
a  rate  below  2  percent. 
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THE  Nation's  economy  continued  strong 
in  March  on  the  basis  of  most  meas¬ 
ures  of  activity  and,  apart  from  the 
usual  seasonal  increases,  no  significant 
changes  occurred  in  the  past  2  months. 

The  few  signs  of  weakness  noted  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  diminished  in  March. 

The  automobile  industry  increased  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  March,  reversing  the  downtrend 
begun  in  December.  Automobile  produc¬ 
tion  is  still  at  a  rate  well  below  that  of  last 
year,  but  sales  and  production  are  increas¬ 
ing,  and  high  volumes,  by  any  standard  oth¬ 
er  than  1955,  seem  probable  this  year. 
Housing  starts  picked  up  in  February  and 
were  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  1,  200,  000 
units--also  a  comparatively  high  volume. 
Total  construction  expenditures  in  March 
equalled  the  record  for  that  month  set  last 
year,  as  expenditures  for  commercial  and 
industrial  construction  gained  sharply.  A 
strong  indicator  of  increasing  activity  is 
the  planned  investment  by  business  of  $35 
billion  for  new  plant  and  equipment  in  1956, 
some  $6  billion  more  than  in  1955.  (See 
Labor  Market  News  Briefs,  page  41.) 

Manufacturers  expect  that  total  sales  in 
1956  will  be  6  percent  higher  than  in  1955, 
on  the  basis  of  a  Commerce  Department- 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  study 
made  between  late  January  and  early  March 
of  this  year.  The  greatest  gain  (13  percent) 
is  anticipated  by  manufacturers  of  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery,  followed  by  electrical 
machinery  (10  percent),  and  miscellaneous 
nondurable  goods  (also  10  percent).  The 
only  drop  is  expected  by  motor  vehicle  and 
parts  manufacturers,  who  foresee  a  4  per¬ 
cent  sales  loss. 

Preliminary  results  of  a  new  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  survey  indicate  that  consum¬ 
ers  are  optimistic  about  their  own  incomes 
for  the  year  and  business  conditions  gen¬ 
erally.  Planned  outlays  for  new  houses, 
automobiles,  furniture  and  appliances. 
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and  other  major  items  are  about  the  same 
this  year  as  those  anticipated  last  year. 

The  latest  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
survey  of  hiring  plans  of  employers  in 
149  major  areas  shows  that  employers  in 
most  areas  continue  to  be  generally  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  employment  outlook  for 
the  near  future.  Employers'  plans  indi¬ 
cate  a  relatively  sharp  employment  gain 
between  March  and  May.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  is  not  expected  to  be  as  high  as 
last  spring,  but  employment  levels  are 
generally  well  above  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Gross  national  product  was  at  the  record 
annual  rate  of  $397.  3  billion  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1955,  seasonally  adjusted.  Un¬ 
official  estimates  indicate  a  small  gain  in 
the  adjusted  rate  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1956. 

Industrial  production  in  February  held  at 
the  revised  January  rate  of  143  percent  of 
the  1947-49  average,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted  index  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board.  Further  curtailment  of  auto¬ 
mobile  production  lowered  the  index  for 
durable  goods  slightly  as  other  segments 
remained  strong.  Production  of  nondura¬ 
ble  goods  showed  no  change.  In  compar¬ 
ison  with  February  of  last  year,  the  total 
production  index  was  up  10  percentage 
points.  In  spite  of  the  considerably  re¬ 
duced  volume  of  auto  assemblies  this  year, 
the  durable  goods  production  index  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  12  points  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
The  index  for  nondurable  goods  was  8 
points  higher,  and  the  minerals  production 
index  also  increased  by  8  points  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1955. 

Sales  of  manufacturers  totalled  $26.  5  bil¬ 
lion  in  February,  almost  unchanged  from 
January.  A  small  rise  in  durable  goods 
sales  offset  a  minor  seasonal  drop  in  non¬ 
durables.  Sales  of  all  manufacturers  were 
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$2.  5  billion  higher  than  in  February  of  last  year.  The  durable  goods  group 
accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  gain. 

New  orders  amounted  to  $27.3  billion,  compared  with  $27.5  billion  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  drop  was  a  little  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount,  but  Febru¬ 
ary  orders  were  $3.0  billion  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Most  of  the  drop 
from  January  was  in  durable  goods  industries,  where  orders  for  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment  were  reduced.  Unfilled  orders  continued  to  increase.  The 
$54.1  billion  in  unfilled  orders  for  durable  goods  was  $0.8  billion  higher 
than  in  January,  and  $9.5  billion  above  February  1955.  Unfilled  orders  for 
nondurable  goods  dropped  from  $3.3  billion  to  $3.2  billion  in  February,  but 
were  $0.3  billion  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Inventories  continued  to  rise 
in  durable  goods;  total  inventories  amounted  to  $47.1  billion  at  the  end  of 
February.  Inventories  rose  $3.6  billion  from  February  of  last  year,  but  the 
relationship  between  inventories  and  monthly  sales  has  changed  very  little. 

Steel  production  increased  as  mills  operated  at  99.  9  percent  of  rated  capac¬ 
ity  in  March.  Production  of  10.  9  million  tons  in  the  month  compared  with 
10.  0  million  tons  in  March  of  last  year,  when  mills  were  operating  at  93.4 
percent  of  the  rated  capacity.  For  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  mills  op¬ 
erated  at  an  average  of  99.  5  percent  of  capacity  and  produced  31.  8  million 
tons,  compared  with  a  rate  of  88.  0  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of  1955  and 
production  of  27.  3  million  tons. 

Automobile  production  rose  in  March.  The  gain  from  February  was  small, 
but  the  downtrend  since  the  end  of  1955  was  reversed  as  576,  000  units- -about 
20,  000  more  than  in  February--were  turned  out.  About  24  percent  fewer  cars 
were  produced  than  in  March  of  last  year.  Inventories  of  new  cars  in  deal¬ 
ers  hands  rose  to  840,  000  on  the  first  of  March.  For  the  most  part,  the  in¬ 
dustry  appears  to  have  completed  the  adjustment  of  production  to  sales  levels 
by  the  end  of  March.  By  April  7,  there  were  about  104,  000  automobile  work¬ 
ers  laid  off  and  not  recalled  in  the  seven  major  auto  producing  States.  This 
is  about  3,  000  fewer  than  in  early  March. 

Manufacturing  employment,  at  16.  8  million  in  March,  was  almost  unchanged 
from  February,  as  is  usual  for  this  time  of  year.  Greater  than  seasonal  em¬ 
ployment  reductions  occurred  in  several  consumer  goods  industries,  includ¬ 
ing  radio  and  television.  Employment  rose  a  little  more  than  usual  for  this 
time  of  year  in  many  producer  goods  industries  and  there  was  an  unusual 
rise  in  the  food  industry,  concentrated  in  meat  packing.  Most  other  industry 
groups  showed  fairly  minor  changes  from  February. 

Factory  employment  was  606,  000  higher  than  in  March  of  last  year,  with 
gains  of  438,  000  in  durable  goods  and  168,  000  in  nondurable  goods  industries. 
The  greatest  gains  over  the  year  were  shown  by  the  nonelectrical  machinery 
group  (151,  000),  primary  metals  (117,  000),  and  electrical  machinery  (47,  000). 
The  largest  gain  in  the  nondurable  industries  was  44,  000- -in  the  food  group. 

The  average  work  week  dropped  to  40.  3  hours  in  March--0.  2  hours  less  than 
in  February  and  0.  3  hours  below  March  of  last  year.  Most  industry  groups 
showed  only  minor  changes  from  February,  although  there  was  a  drop  of  a 
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full  hour  in  lumber  and  wood  products,  and  greater  than  average  decreases 
in  the  textile,  apparel,  and  ordnance  groups. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  industries  rose  from  February, 
with  most  industries  sharing  in  the  advance.  Hourly  earnings  increases  in 
some  industries,  such  as  petroleum  and  coal  production,  resulted  from  pre¬ 
viously  scheduled  or  recently  negotiated  increases.  Gains  in  several  indus¬ 
tries  resulted  from  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate  to  $1  an  hour,  ef¬ 
fective  March  1  of  this  year.  The  largest  increases  for  this  reason  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  tobacco,  lumber,  leather,  and  food  industries.  Hourly  earn¬ 
ings  for  all  manufacturing  industries  averaged  $1.  95  in  March,  a  10- cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  year. 

Average  weekly  earnings  increased  from  $78.  17  to  $78.  59  in  spite  of  the 
shorter  average  work  week  in  March.  The  greatest  increases  were  reported 
in  nondurable  goods  industries,  where  both  the  tobacco  and  petroleum  and 
coal  products  industries  gained  more  than  $4  in  average  weekly  earnings  from 
February.  Only  the  transportation  equipment  industry  showed  a  drop  from 
March  1955. 

Factory  hiring  dropped  by  about  the  usual  amount  in  February  as  most  indus¬ 
tries  showed  some  seasonal  reductions  in  hiring  rates.  The  30  hires  per  thou¬ 
sand  workers  were  3  per  thousand  less  than  in  January  and  2  per  thousand 
lower  than  in  February  a  year  ago.  The  total  separation  rate  of  37  per  thou¬ 
sand  in  February  was  slightly  above  the  January  rate  and  11  per  thousand  high¬ 
er  than  February  of  last  year.  Layoffs  rose  to  19  per  thousand  in  February, 
largely  because  of  employment  cutbacks  in  automobile  and  closely  related  in¬ 
dustries.  The  quit  rate  dropped  from  14  to  13  per  thousand  in  February  but 
remained  above  last  year’s  February  rate  of  11  per  thousand. 

New  construction  expenditures  rose  seasonally  in  March  to  $2.98  billion.  This 

equalled  the  record  for  the  month  set  in  March  last  year,  and  maintained  ex¬ 
penditures  at  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $41.  5  billion  Residen¬ 
tial  building  outlays  rose  to  $1.1  billion  in  March,  about  6  percent  lower  than 
a  year  ago  but  in  excess  of  such  expenditures  in  March  of  any  other  year. 
Construction  expenditures  were  maintained  at  1955  levels  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  by  strong  gains  in  industrial  and  commercial  private  construction. 
There  were  gams  over  the  year  in  highway,  school,  and  sewer  and  water  work 
construction,  but  the  total  in  government  outlays  was  2  percent  lower  than  in 

the  first  quarter  of  1955,  in  contrast  to  an  18  percent  gain  in  private  nonresi- 
dential  building. 

Housing  starts  rose  to  78,  000  units  in  February,  4,  000  more  than  in  January. 
Most  of  this  gain  was  seasonal,  but  the  76,  800  privately  financed  nonfarm 
housing  units  started  in  February  represented  new  starts  at  an  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  1,  200,  000  units,  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  in  the  preceding  3  months. 

Consumer  prices  remained  at  114.  6  percent  of  the  1947-49  average  in  February, 
according  to  the  BLS  Consumer  Price  Index.  Food  costs  continued  to  decline 
while  costs  of  other  major  components  of  the  index  rose.  From  February  1955, 
the  price  of  all  items  rose  from  114.  3  to  114.  6  percent  of  the  1947-49  average. 
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STATE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  WEEK  AS  PERCENT  OF 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

THIS  MONTH  LAST  MONTH 


PtelinuMGSuf,  jbcUa: 


Insured  Unemployment  Passes  Winter  Peak 


ONTINUED  unemployment  among 
workers  covered  by  State  UI  laws 
showed  little  change  between  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March,  although  a  moderate  de¬ 
cline  normally  occurs  at  this  time.  State 
insured  unemployment  edged  down  only  3 
percent  from  February  to  a  weekly  aver- 
age  of  1,  469,  000  in  March  in  contrast  with 
a  drop  of  12  percent  last  year.  By  the 
week  ended  March  24,  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  had  receded  7  percent  from  the  win¬ 
ter  peak  in  late  February.  Although  the 
March  volume  was  about  200,  000  below 
March  1955,  it  was  slightly  above  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1956  level.  A  January-March  in¬ 
crease  has  occurred  only  once  in  the  5 
previous  years  (in  1954)  and  this  year's 
slight  rise  contrasts  with  the  drop  of  15 
percent  in  January-March  1955. 

While  initial  claims  declined  at  about 
the  usual  rate  from  February- -down  11 


percent  to  an  average  of  216,  900  in  March, 
they  were  only  slightly  below  the  March 

1955  average. 

Weekly  data  for  February  and  March 

1956  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Winter's  passing,  permitting  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  construction,  lumbering,  and 
other  outdoor  jobs,  was  a  major  factor  in 
reducing  the  volume  of  initial  claims. 

Many  retail  stores  added  workers  for  the 
Easter  season. 

The  continuing  effects  of  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  electrical  machinery  industry 
increased  the  volume  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Connecticut.  A  ruling  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  allowed  over  20,000  workers 
directly  involved  in  the  dispute  to  file  for 


Week  ended 

February  4 
11 
18 
25 

March  3 
10 
17, 
24, 
31, 


Weekly  averages 

February  . 

March . 


Initial  claims 


1956 

1955 

273, 900 

290, 800 

262, 800 

264, 800 

222, 600 

241, 600 

228, 500 

216, 500 

242,  000 

240,  400 

23C, 500 

219,  400 

209,  900 

209, 900 

210, 200 

210, 700 

207, 100 

228, 700 

243, 700 

250, 900 

216, 900 

220, 700 

Insured  unemployment 


1956 

1955 

1, 513, 100 

1, 937, 000 

1,497,  000 

1,  915, 200 

1,482,  500 

1, 848, 800 

1, 535, 500 

1, 846, 400 

1,519, 500 

1, 796, 500 

1, 504, 000 

1, 721, 100 

1, 460, 400 

1, 655, 300 

1, 422,  400 

1, 593, 500 

1,  370,  300 

1,  518,  700 

1, 508, 200 

1,  879,  800 

1, 469, 000 

1, 657, 000 
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benefits  during  the  month.  Later  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  dispute  resulted  in  a  corres¬ 
ponding  decrease.  Auto  production  ad¬ 
justments  continued  to  cause  unemploy¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  North  Central 
manufacturing  and  supplier  centers. 

During  the  week  ended  March  17,  1956, 
4.1  percent  of  insured  workers  were  un¬ 
employed  as  compared  with  4.  2  percent  in 
February  and  4.  8  percent  in  March  a  year 
ago.  A  drop  in  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  of  1  percentage  point  or  more  occurred 
in  seven  States  - -Idaho,  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Nevada,  Washington,  Nebraska,  and  South 
Dakota.  The  largest  drop  in  a  major  in¬ 
dustrial  State  was  .  3  of  a  percentage  point 
in  California. 

Four  States  reported  increases  of  .5 
of  a  percentage  point  or  more  in  insured 


unemployment  rates- -New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Tennessee. 
A  seasonal  slowdown  in  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ing  contributed  to  the  New  Hampshire  in¬ 
crease  while  Tennessee  reported  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  agent  State  claims, 
many  filed  by  laid- off  auto  workers. 

For  the  third  consecutive  month, 
North  Dakota  reported  the  highest  insured 
unemployment  rate--9.6  percent.  Five 
other  States  with  rates  over  7  percent 
were  Oregon,  Kentucky,  Washington, 
Montana,  and  Tennessee.  The  highest 
rates  among  the  major  industrial  States 
were  6.3  percent  in  Michigan,  5.8  per¬ 
cent  in  Pennsylvania,  and  5.5  percent  in 
New  Jersey.  Two  States-- Texas  and 
Maryland- - reported  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  rates  of  1.  8  percent,  the  only  ones 
with  rates  of  less  than  2  percent. 


TOTAL  AND  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT* 

(INSURED  SERIES  INCLUDE  PARTIAL  AND  PART-TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT) 


Millions 


Millions 
5 


1950  1951  1952  1953 

•week  INCLUDING  STM  THROUGH  JUNE  1999  ;  THEREAFTER  WEEK  INCLUDING  I2TH  EXCEPT  DECEMBER  lOKf  t  WEEK  EN0IN0  I0THI. 
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1955 
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LABOR  MARKET  NEWS  BrieL 


NEW  PLANT,  EQUIPMENT  OUTLAYS 
EXPECTED  TO  SET  NEW  RECORD 

Businessmen  expect  to  spend  $35 
billion  for  new  plant  and  equipment  in 
1956,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  This  amount  ex¬ 
ceeds  expenditures  in  1955  by  $6  billion, 
although  expenditures  in  that  year  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  record.  About  $15  billion  of 
the  planned  total  ($3.6  billion  more  than 
in  1955)  will  be  spent  by  manufacturers, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  durable 
and  nondurable  goods  industries.  In¬ 
creases  are  planned  in  all  industry  groups, 

These  plans  for  large-scale  business 
expansion  spell  economic  growth  for 
cities  and  communities  across  the  Nation. 
Labor  market  reports  submitted  to  State 
employment  security  agencies  for  major 
areas  detail  many  specific  plans  for  new 
plants  and  plant  expansion. 

The  projected  investment  in  new  dur¬ 
able  goods  facilities  shows  up  in  San 
Diego  where  an  aircraft  plant  expects  to 
add  100,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
several  hundred  workers;  in  Seattle  where 
a  $30  million  expansion  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  an  aircraft  firm;  in  Denver 
where  construction  started  in  January  on 
a  multi-million  dollar  guided  missile  and 
aircraft  products  plant  and  where  another 
firm  will  build  a  large  plant  to  handle 
electronics  subcontracts.  Also  in  the 
durables  field,  the  Knoxville  area  will 
feel  the  impact  of  a  new  dam  and  power 
plant  which  a  local  firm  will  build  to  as¬ 
sure  power  for  expanded  aluminum  foil 
production. 


A  new  uranium  plant  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  will  require  a  large  construction 
force  during  the  year.  In  Pittsburgh,  one 
metals  fabricator  has  acquired  45  acres 
adjacent  to  its  present  research  laborato¬ 
ries  in  preparation  for  enlarged  opera¬ 
tions,  while  another  firm  will  install  a 
new  $2|-  million  mill  for  cold-rolling 
stainless  and  titanium  strip.  In  Baltimore, 
another  primary  metals  company  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  $200  million  expansion  which 
•  will  eventually  add  several  thousand  work¬ 
ers  to  the  payroll. 


In  the  autos  and  parts  industry,  con¬ 
tinuing  growth  is  reflected* in  the  large 
new  glass  plant  which  will  begin  operation 
in  Nashville  at  the  end  of  1956.  In  Toledo, 
another  glass  producer  is  adding  to  its 
facilities  and  will  require  several  hun¬ 
dred  more  workers  late  in  the  year  and 
another  establishment  will  also  substan¬ 
tially  increase  the  work  force  at  its  en¬ 
larged  auto  parts  plant.  Projects  like 
these  are  prompting  the  building  of  a  new 
$12  million,  87-acre  shopping  center  in 
the  Toledo  area. 


Illustrating  the  growth  of  nondurables 
production  facilities,  a  2-year,  $7f  mil¬ 
lion  expansion  program  is  under  way  by  a 
chemicals  concern  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Another  firm  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  is 
building  a  $15  million  plant  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plastic  materials.  The  Stock- 
ton,  Calif,  area  looks  forward  to  five  new 
plants,  four  in  the  food  processing  indus¬ 
try  and  one  in  auto  parts. 
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PANEL  STUDYING  PEACEFUL  USES 
OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY  MAKES  REPORT 

A  nonpartisan  nine -man-panel, 
chaired  by  Robert  McKinney,  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  the  Sante  Fe  New  Mexican, 
recently  submitted  a  report  to  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  covering  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  impact  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Among  the  major  types 
of  peaceful  uses  discussed  by  the  Panel 
are  atomic  power,  medicine  and  public 
health,  agriculture,  radiation  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  food,  atomic  propulsion,  and 
general  industrial  application,  such  as 
energy  for  material  processing  and 
atomic  space  and  process  heating. 

The  Panel  concludes  that,  “For  the  many 
peaceful  applications  to  enter  into  every¬ 
day  life  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  cause  im¬ 
pact,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Atomic 
power  must  first  become  economically 
competitive.  Later  it  may  be  cheap  but 
not  free.  Other  atomic  applications  can 
add  to  the  production  capabilities  of  our 
factories  and  farms.  New  avenues  to  bet¬ 
ter  health  are  in  prospect.” 

The  report  also  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  “trained  people  to  stake  out  the 
resources  of  this  new  technology.”  On 
the  subject  of  manpower  and  the  education 
of  the  public  and  the  individual,  the  Panel 
specifically  recommended: 

1.  The  encouragement  of  orderly  and 
determined  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  increase  the  output  and  improve 
the  quality  of  scientists  and  engineers 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  peacetime  atomic  uses; 

2.  That  the  Commission  continue 
support  of  university  research  and  gradu¬ 
ate  study;  we  urge  that  private  enterprise 
likewise  give  them  support; 

3.  That  the  facilities  of  the  national 
nuclear  laboratories  be  made  more  wide¬ 


ly  available  to  support  college  training 
programs;  and 

4.  That  recognition  be  given  to  the 
need  for  additional  research  reactors 
and  other  facilities.  In  addition  to  facili¬ 
ties  required  for  use  on  college  campuses, 
we  would  consider  it  wise  to  design,  lo¬ 
cate,  and  operate  future  research  facili¬ 
ties,  and  especially  reactors,  in  such  way 
that  they  can  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
greatest  number  of  college  and  graduate 
students. 

The  two  volumes  published  by  the 
Panel--its  report  in  Volume  1  and  back¬ 
ground  information  in  Volume  2--contain 
over  one-half  million  words  based  on  con¬ 
tacts  with  hundreds  of  individual  authori¬ 
ties  and  with  organizations. 


ECENTRALIZATION  CUTS  CHICAGO’S 
MEAT  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

Chicago,  long  the  Nation’s  leading 
meat  products  center,  has  been  losing 
ground  to  other  areas  as  a  result  of  a 
decentralization  program  by  some  of  the 
area’s  leading  meat  packing  firms.  Meat 
products  employment  in  the  Chicago  area 
declined  12  percent  between  January  1955 
and  January  1956,  while  industry  employ¬ 
ment  totals  were  rising  in  areas  such  as 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  meat  products 
employment  increased  about  3.5  percent 
during  the  year. 

Despite  the  recent  decline,  Chicago 
still  remains,  by  far,  the  Nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  meat  products  center  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  employment.  Its  30,900  meat 
products  workers  in  January  1956  repre¬ 
sented  9.2  percent  of  the  industry’s  total 
as  compared  with  10.7  percent  a  year  ago. 
In  second  place  is  the  Omaha,  Neb.  area, 
whose  12,750  workers  in  January  1956 
represented  3^8  percent  of  all  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  employment. 
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Insured  Unemployment  Shows 
Little  Change  Between  January  and  February 

.  .  .  New  Layoffs  Decline  Seasonally 

.  .  .  Average  Eenefit  Payment  Peaches  New  high 


I  FTER  showing  a  sharp  seasonal  up- 
/I  swing  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  unem¬ 
ployment  among  workers  covered  by 
State  unemployment  insurance  laws  rose 
slightly  between  January  and  February, 
averaging  1,  508,  200  per  week  in  Febru¬ 
ary- -about  2.9  percent  above  January.  In 
most  postwar  years,  the  volume  has  de¬ 
clined  between  the  2  months.  Reflecting 
the  small  rise,  the  rate  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  rose  from  4.1  in  January  to  4.  2 
in  February.  Compared  with  February  a 
year  ago,  insured  unemployment  was  down 
about  one -fifth. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  unemployment 
showed  the  usual  substantial  decline  in 
February.  Initial  claims  were  down  more 
than  one-fifth  (22  percent)  to  1,  048,  800. 
Except  for  a  small  rise  in  late  February, 
initial  claims  have  dropped  steadily  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  rate  of 
decline,  however,  has  not  been  as  sharp 
as  usual.  As  a  result,  total  initial  claims 
in  February  this  year  were  slightly  above 
the  volume  in  February  1955. 

The  drop  in  initial  claims  reflected 
the  virtual  completion  of  temporary  shut¬ 
downs  for  inventory  taking  in  a  variety  of 
industries  and  a  seasonal  slackening  of 
layoffs  in  textile,  apparel,  tobacco,  and 
trade.  Fewer  workers  were  unemployed 
in  the  lumbering  and  construction  indus¬ 
tries  in  areas  where  milder  weather  per¬ 
mitted  increased  outdoor  work.  These 


industries,  however,  together  with  furni¬ 
ture,  food  processing,  metal,  electrical 
machinery,  and  automotive  industries, 
continued  to  be  among  the  chief  sources  of 
new  unemployment.  Production  cutbacks 
in  the  automobile  industry  and  the  smaller- 
than-usual  drop  in  initial  claims  were 
among  the  factors  holding  February  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  at  the  January  level. 

Fewer  Claimants  Exhaust  Benefits 

After  showing  the  usual  rise  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  the  number  of 
claimants  exhausting  their  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  declined  by.1,500  in 
February  to  87,  300.  Fewer  exhaustions 
were  reported  by  23  States,  including 
Kentucky  and  New  York- -where  the  num¬ 
bers  dropped  by  1, 400  and  1, 200,  respec¬ 
tively.  Michigan's  increase  of  800  was 
the  largest  in  the  Nation.  From  a  year 
ago,*  the  total  number  of  claimants  ex¬ 
hausting  benefits  dropped  by  approximate¬ 
ly  two-fifths. 

During  an  average  week  in  February, 
some  1,  309,  200  workers  under  State  and 
UCFE  programs  received  unemployment 
benefits- -9  percent  above  January  but 
about  one-fifth  less  than  the  average  in 
February  1955.  At  the  same  time,  bene¬ 
fits  to  unemployed  workers  were  up  about 
$8.  2  million  to  $143.  9  million.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  benefits  were  down  about 
$22  million.  The  average  check  for  total 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  programs, 
by  geographic  region  and  State,  February  1956 


February 

1956 

Percentage 

January 

1956 

change  from 

February 

1955 

Average  Feb. 
unemployment 
rate  \%) 

Continental  U.  S. . . 

1,508,221 

+  2.9 

-  19.8 

4.2 

New  England. . . 

97,184 

-  6.6 

-  30.8 

3.6 

Ma  ine . . . 

r<T,Yn‘ 

-  4.9 

-  20.7 

5.9 

New  Hampshire . 

6,125 

-  7.5 

-  18.6 

4.5 

Vermont. . . 

2,572 

+  6.7 

-  55.7 

4.2 

Massachusetts . . 

46,799 

-  7.3 

-  33.2 

3.3 

Rhode  Island . . 

14,257 

-  3.4 

-  15.4 

6.4 

Connecticut . 

17,310 

-  8.0 

-  36.7 

2.5 

Middle  Atlantic . . 

441,617 

-  5.2 

-  20.7 

5.0 

New  York . . . 

201,843 

-  7.3 

-  19.3 

4.5 

New  Jersey . . 

82,913 

-  5.1 

-  9.6 

5.8 

Pennsylvania . 

156,861 

-  2.5 

-  26.6 

5.2 

East  North  Central . 

280.970 

+  19.4 

-  16.9 

3.4 

Ohio . 

62,810 

+  15.5 

-  29.4 

2.6 

Illinois . 

62,088 

-  5.3 

-  43.7 

2.5 

Indiana. . . 

35,128 

+  16.6 

-  4.3 

3.6 

Mi chi gan . . 

96,809 

+  58.7 

+  40.3 

5.5 

Wisconsin . . 

24,135 

.1 

-  26.9 

3.1 

West  North  Central . 

116,076 

+  6.9 

-  15.7 

4.8 

Minnesota. . . 

'35,656 

+  7.5 

-  17.7 

6.0 

Iowa . 

13,358 

+  15.6 

-  4.4 

3.6 

Missouri . . 

34,403 

.5 

-  22.6 

4.1 

North  Dakota . 

5,317 

+  7.0 

-  20.4 

10.4 

South  Dakota . 

3,941 

+  10.0 

+  4.6 

7.2 

Nebraska . . . 

9,166 

+  8.2 

+  1.7 

4.9 

Kansas . . 

14,195 

+  16.6 

-  13.3 

4.5 

South  Atlantic . . 

131,007 

-  1.4 

-  28.8 

3.2 

Delaware . . . 

fc,711 

+  9.5 

-  38.0 

2.4 

Maryland . 

14,989 

-  11.2 

-  40.2 

2.4 

District  of  Columbia.... 

5,350 

+  7.9 

-  28.7 

2.5 

Virginia . . 

13,626 

+  8.3 

-  23.7 

2.4 

West  Virginia... . . 

13,793 

-  3.0 

-  53.7 

4.4 

North  Carolina . 

34,356 

+  4.7 

-  20.7 

4.7 

South  Carolina . 

11,966 

-  7.0 

-  20.9 

3.4 

Georgia . . 

20,463 

-  3.1 

-  22.6 

3.4 

Florida . 

13,753 

-  8.3 

-  5.1 

2.5 

East  South  Central . 

104,691 

+  9.6 

-  18.4 

6.6 

Kentucky. . 

32,915 

+  21.0 

-  20.1 

8.0 

Tennessee . 

40,233 

+  2.7 

-  13.3 

7.3 

Alabama . . . 

17,714 

+  3.2 

-  24.2 

4.1 

Mississippi . . 

13,829 

+  15.8 

-  19.3 

6.8 

West  South  Central.......... 

78,801 

+  14.7 

-  22.0 

3.2 

Arkansas. . . 

17,849 

+  14.4 

-  10.9 

7.7 

Louisiana. . . . 

18,197 

+  22.3 

-  34.6 

3.6 

Oklahoma . . 

14,707 

+  9.2 

-  14.8 

4.6 

Texas . 

28,048 

+  13.3 

-  21.8 

2.0 

Intermountain . . . 

30,400 

+  22.0 

-  7.8 

4.5 

Colorado . 

6,105 

+  23.7 

-  11.6 

2.6 

Montana . . . 

8,770 

+  19.0 

+  8.8 

8.1 

New  Mexioo . . 

4,627 

+  18.8 

-  18.8 

3.8 

Utah . 

7,538 

+  20.2 

-  9.9 

5.1 

Wyoming . . . . 

3,360 

+  34.4 

-  14.6 

5.9 

Paoific  Northwest . . 

87,621 

.3 

-  4.5 

9.0 

Idaho. . . . 

"8,265 

+  5.2 

-  16.4 

8.5 

Oregon . . . . 

29,891 

0 

-  1.1 

9.3 

Washington . 

49,465 

-  1.3 

-  4.2 

8.9 

Pacific  Southwest.... . . 

139,851 

-  1.8 

-  17.0 

4.2 

Arizona . 

6,596 

+  13.9 

+  4.6 

4.4 

California . 

128,325 

-  2.9 

-  19.2 

4.1 

Nevada. . . . 

4,930 

+  8.6 

+  49.6 

8.0 
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V 


Unemployment  Insurance  Developments  1/ 


February  1956 

January 

Activity 

Number 

%  chang 

e  from 

-  February 

or 

January 

F  ebruary 
1955 

(in  thousands) 

amount 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Initial  claims . 

Weeks  claimed . 

Insured  unemployment 

1, 048, 800 
6, 521, 900 

-  22.2 
/  .4 

/  1.0 
-  18.0 

2,  397 
13, 018 

2,  557 
16, 315 

(weekly  average) . 

Beneficiaries  (weekly 

1, 508, 200 

/  2.  9 

-  19.  8 

1,487 

1,  922 

average) . 

Benefits  paid  2/  .  .  . 

Claimant  exhaustions  .  . 

1,  309,  200 
$143,  923, 200 
87, 300 

/  9.  0 

/  6.0 
-  1.7 

-  22.7 

-  13.  0 

-  39.0 

1,  254 
$279,  675 
176 

1,  682 
$333, 777 
303 

-  10f  a11  1itemS  excePt  insured  unemployment  include  activities  relating  to  civilian 

Federal  employees  covered  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

unemPlQyment  relates  to  State  programs  in  continental  United  States  only.* 

2/ Monthly  represents  gross,  cumulative  represents  net  amount. 

unemployment  edged  up  from  $26.  61  in 
January  to  an  all-time  high  of  $26.  95  in 
F  ebruary . 

UC  for  Federal  Employees 

During  February,  unemployed  Feder¬ 
al  workers  filed  13,300  initial  claims-- 
about  6,  600  less  than  in  January.  This 
decline- -amounting  to  about  one-third- - 
virtually  offset  the  rise  of  7,  000  between 
December  and  January.  On  the  other 
hand,  insured  unemployment  under  the 
UCFE  program  was  up  2,400  in  February 
to  31,400.  Compared  with  a  year  ago, 
initial  claims  were  down  14  percent  while 
insured  unemployment  was  up  about  11 
percent.  A  total  of  $3.1  million  in  bene¬ 
fits  was  paid  to  unemployed  Federal  work¬ 
ers  this  February,  about  $250, 000  and 
$700,  000  above  the  preceding  month  and 
February  1955,  respectively. 

Region  and  State  Developments 

Five  of  the  Nation's  ten  geographic 
regions  reported  increases  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  between  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  ranging  from  7  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central  States  to  22  percent  in  the 


Intermountain  region.  All  increases  took 
place  in  the  central  part  of  the  country 
where  winter's  grip  is  often  last  to  loosen. 
Declines  in  the  other  five  regions  ranged 
from  less  than  1  percent  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  nearly  7  percent  in  New 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy 
development  was  the  impact  of  auto  pro¬ 
duction  adjustments  which  raised  insured 
unemployment  in  the  East  North  Central 
region  by  nearly  one-fifth;  in  Michigan  the 
volume  was  up  by  more  than  two-fifths. 

As  a  result,  Michigan  joined  five  other 
States-- Arizona,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  and  South  Dakota  —  with  insured 
unemployment  levels  above  a  year  ago. 

The  New  England  area  experienced  a 
6.  6-percent  decline  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  from  January  levels.  All  States  re¬ 
ported  decreases  except  Vermont  where 
unemployment  among  construction,  tex¬ 
tile,  and  electrical  machinery  workers, 
and  the  availability  of  a  new  quarter's 
wage  credits  offset  increased  activity  in 
granite  centers. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  ac¬ 
counting  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
region's  insured  unemployment,  reported 
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the  largest  decreases- -about  8  percent 
each.  However,  both  States  noted  con¬ 
tinued  unemployment  in  the  construction, 
trade,  rubber,  and  electronics  industries 
Massachusetts  also  reported  reduced 
activity  in  auto  plants,  while  Connecticut 
noted  layoffs  in  textiles,  apparel,  fabri¬ 
cated  and  primary  metals,  novelties,  and 

business  machines.  Electrical  machinery 
workers  involved  in  a  labor  dispute  also 
added  to  the  load  in  Connecticut. 

Abundant  snow  boosted  hiring  in  the 
New  Hampshire  resort  areas.  At  the 
same  time,  the  busy  season  in  leather 
goods,  principally  shoes,  showed  signs  of 
tapering  off  as  the  month  closed  and  lay¬ 
offs  were  noted  in  the  textile,  trade,  and 
apparel  industries. 

Claimants  exhausting  benefit  rights 
was  a  factor  in  reducing  the  number  of 
workers  on  insured  unemployment  rolls  in 
Maine.  In  Rhode  Island,  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  was  down  slightly  from  January 
although  new  layoffs  in  jewelry,  textile, 
and  rubber  firms  were  reported  as  the 
month  ended. 

Insured  Unemployment  Rate 
Drops  Below  January  Level 


The  New  England  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  of  3.  6  percent  was  one  of  the 
four  regional  rates  that  moved  below 
January  levels.  Highest  rates  were  in 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island- -5.  9  and  6.4 
percent,  respectively- -while  the  2.5  in 
Connecticut  was  one  of  the  ten  State  rates 
below  3  percent. 

Every  State  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region  reported  lower  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  February,  led  by  New  York  with 
a  drop  of  7.  3  percent.  The  apparel  in¬ 
dustry- -number  one  employer  in  New 
York  and  number  two  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania- -was  a  major  source  of  in¬ 
creased  activity.  The  upswing  in  New 
York  City  was  particularly  marked.  In 
New  York  about  1  out  of  every  5  covered 
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workers  in  manufacturing  is  employed  in 
the  apparel  industry. 

Seasonal  Gains  in  Textiles  and 
Construction  Reduce  Joblessness 


Pickups  were  also  noted  in  textile 
plants  and  in  construction  jobs  as  some 
moderation  of  winter  weather  occurred. 
Stone-clay-glass  firms  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  reported  some  gains.  Pri¬ 
mary  metals,  the  leading  Pennsylvania 
industry,  continued  to  operate  at  high  levels 
with  scattered  reports  of  recalls  during  the 
month.  A  similar  situation  was  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  leading  New  Jersey  industry, 
electrical  machinery.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pennsylvania  indicated*  that  a  major  labor 
dispute  in  this  industry  idled  some  20,  000 
workers  during  the  entire  month.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  also  reported  the  beginning  of  a 
seasonal  slack  period  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  as  well  as  continued  slowness 
in  the  food  processing  and  trade  indus¬ 
tries.  New  Jersey  also  noted  a  seasonal 
slack  in  trade . 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  edged 
down  to  5.0  percent  during  February.  De¬ 
spite  this  decline,  the  rate  was  the  third 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

Changes  in  unemployment  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  reflected  the  impact 
of  production  adjustments  in  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  which  employs  1  out  of  every  7 
manufacturing  workers  in  the  region  and 
over  40  percent  of  those  in  Michigan.  The 
regional  increase  of  19  percent  in  Febru¬ 
ary  was  second  highest  in  the  Nation  while 
the  rise  of  59  percent  in  Michigan  was  the 
sharpest  among  the  States.  While  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  other  four  States  remained 
less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Michigan  in¬ 
crease  carried  unemployment  in  that  State 
40  percent  above  the  comparable  1955 
period. 

Offsets  to  auto  layoffs  were  sufficient 
to  lower  unemployment  from  January 
levels  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Although 
Wisconsin  reported  a  seasonal  upturn  in 


most  lines,  some  new  unemployment 
appeared  in  textile,  furniture,  rubber 
products,  farm  equipment,  and  box  manu¬ 
facturing  plants;  a  labor  dispute  shut  down 
a  Milwaukee  motorcycle  plant.  In  Indiana, 
steel  mills  and  a  major  refrigerator  plant 
were  operating  at  high  levels.  However, 
cutbacks  in  construction,  quarrying,  tele¬ 
vision,  electrical  machinery,  furniture, 
and  fabricated  metal  firms  added  to  the 
load  in  that  State. 

Despite  the  sharp  rise  in  auto  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  regional  insured  unemploy- 
mcnt  rate  at  3.4  percent  for  February  re¬ 
mained  well  below  the  national  average, 
and  below  rates  of  adjoining  regions. 

All  States  in  the  West  North  Central 
region  except  Missouri  reported  higher 
levels  of  unemployment  in  February,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  6.  9-percent  rise.  Mis¬ 
souri,  however,  noted  longer  periods  of 
unemployment  per  worker.  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska  were  two  of  six  States  in 

the  Nation  with  unemployment  above  1955 
levels . 

As  the  month  closed,  reports  for  the 
region  were  generally  optimistic  with 
Kansas  noting  pickups  in  food  processing, 
metal  fabrication,  and  machinery  and 
smaller  numbers  of  layoffs  in  trade  and 
other  manufacturing.  Iowa  anticipated  an 
upturn  as  winter  receded  although  noting 
continuing  layoffs  in  construction,  manu¬ 
facturing  (especially  farm  machinery  and 
food  processing),  and  trade.  The  Minne¬ 
sota  unemployment  situation  was  cnarac- 
terized  as  stable,  following  a  rise  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  of 
4.8  percent  represented  a  wide  range 
among  the  individual  States- -from  the 
Nation's  highest  rate,  10.4  percent  in 
North  Dakota,  through  7.2  percent  in 
South  Dakota,  6.  0  percent  in  Minnesota, 
down  to  Iowa's  3.  6  percent. 

Insured  unemployment  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region  edged  down  slightly  from 


January  levels  with  five  States- -West 
Virginia,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  Maryland- -  reporting  decreases 
which  ranged  from  3  to  11  percent.  West 
Virginia  reported  improved  conditions  in 
most  industries,  especially  apparel, 
glass,  and  transportation  equipment. 
Pickups  in  food  processing,  trade,  and 
chemicals  accounted  for  much  of  the 
Georgia  decrease,  offsetting  some  con¬ 
struction  cutbacks.  Chemical  firms  and 
transportation  equipment  plants  in  South 
Carolina  experienced  a  period  of  greater 
activity  while  less  unemployment  was  re¬ 
ported  from  textile,  apparel,  and  logging 
establishments . 

The  end  of  the  seasonal  slack  period 
for  cigar  workers  and  increases  in  trade 
and  services  related  to  the  tourist  indus¬ 
try  whittled  unemployment  rolls  in  Flori¬ 
da.  The  Maryland  decrease  was  due  in 
part  to  increased  numbers  of  exhaustions 
as  well  as  scattered  recalls.  Layoffs  oc¬ 
curred  in  poultry  dressing  plants;  floor 
covering,  auto  radio,  and  ship  repair 
firms;  and  in  the  primary  metals  industry. 

The  8-percent  increase  in  Virginia 
reflected  layoffs  in  poultry  and  seafood 
processing  plants  and  in  tobacco  firms. 
Construction  and  quarrying  activities 
opened  up  during  milder  weather  periods 
of  the  month.  Delaware  noted  temporary 
layoffs  in  apparel  firms  while  in  North 
Carolina  both  layoffs  and  recalls  occurred 
in  approximately  equal  volumes. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  3.  2  per¬ 
cent  for  the  South  Atlantic  region  was  the 
Nation's  lowest.  Five  of  the  ten  States 
with  unemployment  rates  below  3  percent 
were  located  in  this  region. 

Every  State  in  the  East  South  Central 
region  reported  a  rise  in  insured  unem- 
ployment  between  January  and  February, 
with  increases  ranging  from  3  percent  in 
Tennessee  to  21  percent  in  Kentucky.  Ex¬ 
tremely  wet  weather  during  February 
seriously  hindered  outdoor  activities  over 
much  of  the  region.  One- eighth  of  the 
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Kentucky  claims  and  one-tenth  of  those  in 
Tennessee  were  interstate  claims,  many 
arising  from  auto  layoffs  in  the  East 
North  Central  region.  Other  Tennessee 
unemployment  occurred  in  the  construe 
uon,  lumber,  trade,  and  chemical  indus 
tries  and  from  partial  employment  in  tex¬ 
tile  and  apparel  firms.  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  reported  some  delayed  hiring 
in  textile  and  apparel  firms  as  employers 
liquidated  heavy  inventories  accumulated 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

Mississippi  noted  temporary  layoffs 
in  garment  plants  and  some  chemical 
firms.  The  unemployment  rates  of  7.  3 
oercent  in  Tennessee  and  8.0  percent  in 
Kentucky  were  the  highest  among  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Insured  unemployment  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region  edged  down  fractionally 
as  a  net  result  of  a  1-percent  decline  in 
Washington,  no  change  in  Oregon,  and  a 
5-percent  increase  iij  Idaho.  An  unusually 
severe  winter  kept  outdoor  work  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  was  particularly  noticed  in  this 
region  where  about  one-fourth  of  the 
covered  workers  are  normally  employed  in 
outdoor  occupations.  Almost  two-fifths  of 
the  unemployed  Oregon  workers  were 
lumbermen.  Other  seasonal  activities  in¬ 


cluding  food  processing  and  construction 
accounted  for  another  one-third  of  the  un¬ 
employment  in  that  State.  In  February, 
Oregon  unemployment  levels  edged  above 
January  for  the  first  time  since  1949. 

The  regional  unemployment  rate,  un¬ 
changed  from  January,  remained  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  Nation--9.  0  percent.  The  three 
States  within  the  region  had  the  Nation's 
second,  third,  and  fourth  highest  rates. 

The  California  decrease  of  3  percent 
in  insured  unemployment  between  January 
and  February  was  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a  2-percent  decline  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  region  de¬ 
spite  increases  of  14  percent  and  9  percent 
in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  respectively- -the 
two  other  States  in  the  region.  Generally 
improved  weather  and  the  settlement  of  a 
rock  products  dispute  which  permitted  re¬ 
sumption  of  many  construction  projects 
and  other  outdoor  work  in  California  more 
than  offset  new  layoffs  in  the  auto,  mari¬ 
time,  aircraft,  wood  products,  rubber, 
and  ceramic  industries  and  sharp  apparel 
cutbacks.  The  availability  of  a  new 
quarter's  wage  credits  for  benefit  pur¬ 
poses  also  contributed  to  the  California 
load.  Nevada  reported  that  unemployment 
was  leveling  off  after  rising  in  response 
to  an  earlier  cold  spell. 


EXPERIENCE  UNDER  TEMPORARY  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  LAWS 

(•continued  from  page  18) 


Experience. --Because  of  statutory 
changes  and  rising  wages,  annual  benefit 
expenditures  have  followed  a  generally 
upward  trend  (except  in  Rhode  Island)  in 
recent  years.  The  number  of  compensated 
periods  of  disability,  and  their  average 
duration  are  relatively  stable.  Between 
1950  and  1954,  the  average  duration  of  a 
period  of  compensated  disability  in 
California,  for  example,  declined  from 
10.4  to  9.7  weeks;  in  the  other  States 
there  was  a  slight  increase. 
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Some  of  the  more  important  indica¬ 
tors  of  the  scope  of  these  temporary  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  programs  in  1954  were 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  18.  The  figures 
exclude  activities  of  private  insurance 
carriers;  they  represent  the  experience 
of  the  State  and  railroad  programs  only. 

(More  detailed  statistics  are  included  in 
the  Bureau’s  publication  Significant  Tem¬ 
porary  Disability  Insurance  Data,  1953- 
1954.) 


Job  Market  Status  of  VETERANS 
Reflects  Continuing  Seasonal  Influences 

•  .  .  Unemployment  Among  Male  WW  II  Veterans  Rises 

•  .  o  Nonfarm  Placements  Register  Usual  February  Decline 

.  .  .  Initial  Claims  Under  UCV  Drop 


HE  number  of  WW  II  veterans  em¬ 
ployed  showed  a  small  drop  and  the 
number  unemployed  rose  in  February, 
according  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  1 /.  There  was  no  change  in 
the  total  number  of  veterans  in  the  labor 
force. 

Instead  of  rising  as  usual,  total  em¬ 
ployment  among  male  WW  II  veterans 
edged  down  44,  000  to  13, 784,  000.  This 
level  was  140,  000  above  a  year  ago  but 
180,  000  below  the  previous  February  high 
reached  in  1953.  All  of  the  dec  rease  from 
January  occurred  among  veterans  em¬ 
ployed  in  nonag ricultural  activities,  where 
an  estimated  13, 161,  000  WW  II  veterans 
were  working- -nearly  60,  000  fewer  than 
in  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  em¬ 
ployment  of  veterans  showed  the  first  in¬ 
crease  since  October,  moving  up  15,  000 
in  February  to  623,  000.  This  was  ap¬ 
proximately  55,  000  below  the  number  a 
year  ago. 

Nearly  97  out  of  every  100  male  WW  II 
veterans  in  the  job  market  were  employed 

W  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 

subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month-to-month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 


in  February,  the  same  proportion  as  in 
the  previous  month  but  slightly  above  that 
in  February  1955. 

Unemployment  among  male  WWII  vet¬ 
erans  showed  a  further  seasonal  increase 
in  February,  rising  one-tenth  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  481,  000.  Despite  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  past  several  months,  the  vol¬ 
ume  this  February  was  one-fourth  less 
than  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  In 
the  25-44  age  group,  3.  0  percent  of  all 
male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  were  unemployed,  compared  with 
3. 8  percent  of  all  male  nonveterans. 

School  Enrollment  Shows 
Usual  February  Rise 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  at 
the  end  of  February,  classified  by  type  of 
program  and  educational  level,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

Total . 

676, 262 

437, 759 

238, 503 

WW  II 

P.  L.  346  (GI  BUI) _ 

67, 552 

29, 829 

37,  723 

P.L.  16  (Disabled).... 

4,  393 

1,  588 

2,  805 

Post-Korea 

P.  L.  550  (New  GI  BUI) 

591, 297 

398, 082 

193, 215 

P.  L.  894  (Disabled)  .. 

13, 020 

8,  260 

4,  760 
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EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  MALE  WWII  VETERANS* 

MILLIONS 


THOUSANDS 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

*  In  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census 


More  than  two-thirds  of  a  million 
WW  II  and  Korea  veterans  were  attending 
school  at  the  end  of  February  under  the 
provisions  of  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  preliminary  data 
from  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
February  enrollment  represented  gains  of 
22,  300  and  83,  800  over  the  month-ago  and 
year-ago  volumes,  respectively.  Nearly 
all  of  the  increase  over  January  occurred 
among  veterans  attending  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities,  where  the  number  rose  22,100 
to  437,  800.  Included  in  this  group  were 
406,  300  Korea  veterans.  The  number  of 
veterans  enrolled  in  schools  below  college 
level,  at  238,  500,  showed  little  change 
between  the  2  months. 

In  addition  to  students  attending 
school  under  these  programs,  nearly 
61,  900  were  receiving  on-the-job  training 
under  Public  Laws  346  and  550  at  the  end 
of  February.  All  but  300  were  Korea  vet¬ 
erans  enrolled  under  the  latter  law.  Dis¬ 
abled  veterans  receiving  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  under  the  various  educational  pro¬ 
grams  totaled  4,  500- -virtually  the  same 
number  as  in  the  past  several  months. 
More  than  three-fourths  were  veterans 
with  service  since  June  27,  1950. 

New  Job  Applications 
Down  One-tenth 

The  number  of  veterans  coming  into 
public  employment  offices  to  file  new  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  in  February  showed  a 
decrease  for  the  first  time  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  dropping  more  than  one-tenth  from 
January  to  180,100.  Veterans  applications 
usually  decline  between  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  reflecting  an  easing  of  seasonal 
curtailments  which  sharply  augment  the 
number  of  job  seekers  at  the  turn  of  the 
year.  Although  the  decrease  this  Febru¬ 
ary  was  significantly  smaller  than  that  in 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,  the  decline 
was  in  line  with  those  between  January 
and  February  2  and  3  years  ago.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  earlier,  new  applica¬ 
tions  this  February  were  down  about  2 
percent. 
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New  applications  of  disabled  veterans 
also  decreased  from  January  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  those  for  all  veterans.  The 
11,  700  applications  filed  by  disabled  veter¬ 
ans  in  February  represented  a  decrease 
of  11  percent  from  January  but  were  10  per¬ 
cent  above  February  1955.  At  the  same 
time,  active  applications  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  increased  5  percent  over  January  to 
64,  800--the  largest  monthly  volume  since 
March  a  year  ago. 

Job  Counseling  Interviews  Decline 


Following  a  marked  increase  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  counseling  interviews  with  veterans 
requiring  assistance  in  making  a  vocation¬ 
al  choice  or  adjustment  declined  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Total  counseling  interviews  de¬ 
creased  8  percent  to  31,100,  while  initial 
or  first-time  interviews  dropped  9  per¬ 
cent  to  17,  500.  These  reductions  reflected 
the  usual  tapering  off  of  counseling  and  job 
testing  activities  of  student  veterans  fol¬ 
lowing  mid-year  graduation.  Moreover, 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  total  and  initial 
counseling  interviews  were  down  11  percent 
and  13  percent,  respectively. 

Initial  counseling  interviews  with  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  also  declined  between  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  decreasing  12  percent 
to  4,  700  in  the  latter  month.  Compared 
with  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  such  in¬ 
terviews  were  down  about  4  percent. 

Nonfarm  Placements 
Drop  in  February 


Nonfarm  referrals  and  placements  of 
veterans  showed  a  further  decline  between 
January  and  February;  referrals  decreased 
5  percent  to  175,  500  and  placements 
dropped  11  percent  to  100,  500.  Compared 
with  February  a  year  ago,  however,  non¬ 
farm  referrals  and  placements  of  veterans 
were  up  7  percent  and  5  percent,  respec¬ 
tively. 

After  leveling  off  at  approximately 
9,  700  in  January,  nonfarm  placements  of 


UNEMPLOYMENT  CLAIMS  AND  COMPENSATION 

FOR 

P0ST-"K0REA”  VETERANS 

THOUSANDS 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
15 


10 


1955 


1956 
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disabled  veterans  fell  nearly  14  percent 
between  January  and  February  to  8, 400. 
This  level,  however,  was  about  one-fifth 
above  that  in  February  1955. 

The  over-all  decline  in  nonfarm  place¬ 
ments  of  veterans  between  January  and 
February  stemmed  from  reductions  in 
four  industry  groups  which  more  than  off¬ 
set  gains  in  construction  and  service. 
Nonfarm  placements  of  veterans  in  govern¬ 
ment  dropped  nearly  two-thirds  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  6,  700.  The  January  volume  was  un¬ 
duly  high  because  of  delayed  reporting  of 
placements  in  post  offices  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season.  Placements  were  down  3  per¬ 
cent  each  in  manufacturing  and  trade  to 
29,  300  and  24,  500,  respectively.  In  the 
public  utilities  group  the  volume  edged 
down  100  to  9,  000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  10,  300  place¬ 
ments  made  in  the  construction  industry  in 
February- -the  first  increase  since  Sep¬ 
tember-  -  represented  gains  of  7  percent 
and  4  percent  over  the  month-ago  and  year- 
ago  volumes,  respectively.  Placements 
of  veterans  in  service  industries  in¬ 
creased  for  the  second  successive  month, 
moving  up  5  percent  to  17,  900. 

Nonfarm  Placement  Losses  Occur 
in  Most  Occupational  Groups 

Nonfarm  placement  losses  of  veterans 
in  four  occupational  groups  more  than 
offset  a  small  rise  in  the  service  category 
in  February.  The  clerical  and  sales  cate¬ 
gory  experienced  the  largest  decrease- 
down  by  one-half  from  January  to  11,  400 
in  February.  This  decline  followed  signif¬ 
icant  gains  resulting  from  expanded  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  post  offices 
during  the  Christmas  season.  Losses 
amounted  to  3  percent  each  in  the  semi¬ 
skilled  and  unskilled  categories  in  which 
placements  dropped  to  15,  200  and  48,  200, 
respectively.  The  smallest  decline  (2 
percent)  occurred  in  the  professional  and 


managerial  group  to  2,  700.  On  the  other 
hand,  placements  in  service  occupations 
edged  up  3  percent  to  13,  200  while  those 
in  the  skilled  category,  at  9,  800  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  reflected  no  change  from  a  month  ago. 

Percentage  distributions  of  nonfarm 
placements  of  veterans  and  of  all  men  by 
industry  division  and  by  major  occupation¬ 
al  group  for  January  and  February  are 
shown  in  the  table  below. 


F  ebruary 

Januar 

■y 

All 

All 

Industry  division 

V  eterans 

men 

V  eterans 

men 

Construction . 

.  10.  2 

11.5 

8.  5 

10.4 

Manufacturing  .  .  .  . 

.  29.  2 

29.  0 

26.  7 

27.4 

Transportation, 

communication, 

and  public  utilitie 

s  8.  9 

7.  3 

8.  0 

7.  1 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

24.  4 

24.  7 

22.  3 

24.  0 

Service  . 

.  17.  8 

19.  7 

15.  2 

17.4 

Government . 

6.  6 

4.  9 

16.  7 

10.  9 

All  other  . 

2.  9 

2.9 

2.  6 

2.  8 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

2.  7 

2.  0 

2.  5 

1.  8 

Clerical  and  sales. 

.  11.4 

9.5 

19.  9 

15.  1 

Service  . 

.  13.  1 

16.  7 

11.3 

14.  8 

Skilled . 

9.7 

9.4 

8.  7 

8.  8 

Semiskilled . 

15.  1 

14.  4 

13.  8 

14.  0 

Unskilled  and  other. 

48.  0 

48.  0 

43.  8 

45.  5 

Initial  Claims  Under 
UCV  Program  Drop 


Initial  claims  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 
declined  in  February- -down  about  one- 
fifth  (21.  5  percent)  to  40,  600.  At  the  same 
time,  insured  unemployment  under  the 
UCV  program  was  up  8  percent  to  78,  900. 
As  in  recent  months,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  initial  claimants  and  one- sixth  of  the 
insured  unemployed  under  the  UCV  pro¬ 
gram  were  filing  to  supplement  benefits 
under  State  programs.  Benefits  paid  under 
the  veteran  program  were  up  $324,  000  in 
February  to  nearly  $7.1  million.  This  was 
approximately  $3.  2  million  less  than  the 
amount  paid  in  February  1955. 
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ZmfUojfment  Service  Activities 


Placements  in  Nonfarm  Jobs  Show 

Usual  February  Decline 


.  .  .  New  Work  Applications  Decline  Seasonally 

.  .  .  Counseling:  Interviews  Continue  at  January  Level 


NEW  applications  for 
work  filed  with  public 
employment  offices 
were  down  9  percent 
from  January  to 
733, 500  in  February. 
This  decline  was  not, 
however,  as  sharp  as 
usual  for  this  time  of 
year.  Last  year  work 
registrations  dropped 
16  percent  between 

the  2  months.  But  the  volume  this  Febru¬ 
ary  is  only  slightly  above  that  for  the 
same  month  a  year  ago.  Men  accounted 
for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  January- 
February  decline  in  new  applications,  with 
an  11-percent  drop  to  460,  700.  Registra¬ 
tions  of  women  totaled  272,  800- -down 
about  7  percent. 


Handicapped  job  seekers  filed  34,  300 
applications  in  February- -9  percent  less 
than  in  January  but  nearly  one-fifth  more 
than  in  February  1955. 

Counseling  Interviews 

Continue  to  Gain 


After  reaching  the  highest  January 
level  since  1946,  counseling  activity 
showed  little  change  in  February.  Total 


interviews  edged  up  less  than  1  percent  to 
132,  200  while  initial  or  first-time  inter¬ 
views  rose  by  3  percent  to  80,400.  This 
activity  usually  shows  a  greater  rise  in 
February  due  to  continuation  of  counsel¬ 
ing  programs  in  high  schools.  This  year, 
however,  a  number  of  States  either  com¬ 
pleted  or  made  unusual  progress  in  their 
student  counseling  programs  in  January. 
Despite  the  absence  of  the  usual  rise, 
counseling  interviews  this  February  were 
at  the  highest  level  for  any  February 
since  1946. 

Total  counseling  interviews  with  wom¬ 
en  were  up  6  percent  to  47,  300.  This  rise 
was  largely  offset  by  a  drop  of  2  percent 
to  85,100  in  the  number  held  with  men. 

The  small  rise  in  initial  counseling  inter¬ 
views  in  February  was  due  wholly  to  the 
8-percent  increase  in  the  number  held 
with  women,  as  those  with  men  remained 
unchanged  from  January.  Initial  counsel¬ 
ing  interviews  with  women  totaled  30,  900 
in  February  while  the  number  with  men 
amounted  to  49,  600. 

Initial  interviews  with  handicapped 
job  applicants  totaled  13,  700  in  February — 
8  percent  fewer  than  in  January  but  some¬ 
what  more  than  in  the  same  month  a  year 
ago. 
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Employment  Service  Activities 


Activity 

February  1956 

January- February 
(in  thousands) 

Number 

%  change 

from 

January 

1956 

F  ebruary 
1955 

1956 

1955 

New  applications . 

733, 500 

-  9.5 

/  3.7 

1, 544 

1,  555 

Counseling  interviews  - -total.  . 

132, 300 

/  .8 

/  1.0 

264 

257 

Initial  counseling  interviews  .  . 

80,  400 

/  2.  8 

.  3 

159 

156 

Individuals  given  tests . 

115, 900 

/  4.7 

/  17.  2 

227 

190 

Placements- -total . 

507, 500 

-  15.  9 

/  1.2 

1,111 

1 , 037 

Nonfarm . 

402,  400 

-  6.9 

/  7.  8 

835 

770 

Farm . 

105, 100 

-  38.6 

-  18.  1 

276 

267 

Placements  Decline 
Seasonally 

Nonfarm  placements 
experienced  the  usual 
seasonal  decline  be¬ 
tween  January  and 
February- -down  7 
percent  to  402,400.  While  placements  in 
all  the  major  industry  divisions,  except 
construction,  showed  a  decrease,  the  drop 
of  51  percent  in  government  establishments 
accounted  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
decline.  The  reduction  in  this  group  fol¬ 
lowed  the  high  levels  in  the  2  preceding 
months  when  placements  of  large  numbers 
of  temporary  postal  workers  were  re¬ 
ported. 

The  declines  in  manufacturing,  trans¬ 
portation,  trade,  and  service  ranged  from 
2  to  5  percent.  A  small  rise  in  construc¬ 
tion  placements -- 5  percent- -conforms  to 
the  pattern  of  previous  years  as  milder 
weather  permitted  some  resumption  of 
outdoor  work.  Compared  with  a  year  ago, 
nonagricultural  placements  were  up  8  per¬ 
cent,  with  gains  in  all  industry  divisions 
except  government. 

Twelve  manufacturing  industry  groups 
shared  in  the  placement  decline  of  5,  300 
between  January  and  February.  The  larg¬ 
est  decrease- -4, 100  in  the  apparel  group- 


followed  a  sharp  gain  in  the  preceding 
month.  Seasonal  reductions  of  more  than 
500  also  occurred  in  tobacco  (900)  and  in 
the  petroleum  industry  (600).  On  the  other 
hand,  placements  in  the  nonelectrical  in¬ 
dustry  were  up  by  500.  Gains  in  all  other 
manufacturing  groups  amounted  to  less 
than  500  each. 

More  than  one -half  of  the  reduction  in 
February  nonfarm  placements  occurred 
among  women  workers  whose  placements 
declined  17,  200  (8  percent)  to  184,  200. 
Placements  of  men  were  down  12,  900  (6 
percent)  to  218,  200.  Compared  with  Feb¬ 
ruary  1955,  placements  of  men  were  up  9 
percent,  while  those  of  women  showed  a 
gain  of  6  percent. 

Placements  of  handicapped  persons 
experienced  the  same  relative  decline  as 
all  nonfarm  placements- -down  7  percent 
to  19, 100- -but  were  nearly  one-third  above 
February  1955. 

Farm  Placements  Continue 
Decline  Into  February 


Placements  of  workers  in  farm  jobs 
by  public  employment  offices  showed  a 
sharper-than-usual  February  decline  as 
the  customary  mid-winter  lull  in  farm 
operations  coupled  with  adverse  weather 
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in  many  sections  of  the  country  reduced 
the  demand  for  agricultural  workers.  The 
bad  weather  made  soils  too  wet  for  field 
work  in  some  areas,  limiting  farm  work 
to  chores,  repairs,  and  maintenance  jobs. 
Decreasing  nearly  two-fifths  from  January, 
farm  placements  totaled  105,100  in  Febru¬ 
ary--^  percent  fewer  than  in  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier.  Of  these,  48,  600 
were  pool-type  placements,  that  is,  place¬ 
ments  of  job  applicants  gathered  at  an 
established  assembly  point  for  referral  to 
a  single  day's  work. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  February  and  changes  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  by  major  occupational  divi¬ 
sion,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


%  chang 

e  from 

Feb. 

Jan. 

F  eb. 

Industry  division 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Construction . 

26, 000 

/ 

4.  6 

/ 

4. 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation,  com- 

114, 100 

“ 

4.4 

i 

1.  1 

munication,  and 

public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and  retail 

17, 600 

- 

2. 5 

1 

13.  1 

trade . 

86,  000 

- 

4. 2 

/ 

12.  1 

Service- -total . 

132, 200 

- 

4.4 

/ 

12.  I 

Domestic . 

81,  800 

- 

5. 2 

/ 

9.; 

Government . 

14, 800 

- 

51.3 

- 

9. 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

8,  200 

0.7 

/ 

13.  ( 

Clerical  and  sales.  .  . . 

61,  300 

- 

22.  2 

/ 

9.^ 

Service  . 

127, 300 

- 

4.  6 

/ 

15. ; 

Skilled . 

22, 900 

- 

0.  8 

/ 

3.  < 

Semiskilled . 

61, 400 

- 

6.  7 

/ 

5.  ] 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

121, 200 

- 

1.5 

/ 

1.  ‘ 

(Tables  on  employment  security  activities  follow) 


Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities  Under  State  and  Railroad  Programs 

January  1956 


State  and 
type  of  plan 

First  claims 
received 

Weeks 

compensated 

Amount  of 
benefits  paid 

Amount  of 
benefits  paid 
January  1955 

California: 

State  plan. 

Basic  benefits . 

19,804 

108,929 

$3,350,402 

$3,186,509 

Additional  hospital 
benefits . 

1/  8,032 

2/  54,121 

541,210 

439,190 

Private  plan . 

14,145 

~  (2/) 

(2/) 

(3/) 

New  Jersey: 

State  plan . 

4,949 

32,397 

$942,423 

$780,087 

Private  plan . 

(2/) 

(3/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

Rhode  Island: 

State  plan . 

3,910 

21,791 

*542,826 

$445,085 

Railroad: 

Sickness . 

15,325 

4/  88,748 

i/  $5,780,000 

1/  $4,745,828 

Maternity . . . 

381 

6/  2,919 

300,000 

324,000 

Note:  Inquiries  regarding  these  data  should  be  directed  to  Division  of  Program  and 
Legislation,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

]L/  Represents  number  of  payments  made. 

2j  Days  for  which  additional  hospital  "benefits  were  paid. 

3/  Data  not  available. 

jJ  ^©presents  number  of  benefit  periods  compensated;  equivalent  to 
approximately  166,831  compensated  weeks  of  sickness. 

For  current  month  represents  gross  payment;  net  benefits  for  December  1955 

was  $4,703,035. 

6/  Represents  number  of  benefit  periods  compensated;  equivalent  to  5,838  weeks 
of  maternity  benefits. 


Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  February  1956 


Raglon  and  State 


Total 


Construction 


Total,  53  Stataa, 


402,428 


25,950 


Baglon  I i 

Connactlcut . . , 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

Mew  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island., 
Vermont . . 


6,857 

1,488 

16,764 

1,130 

1,371 

738 


399 

91 

623 

36 

21 

54 


Region  lit 

Mew  Jersey...., 

Mew  York . . 

Puerto  Rico..., 
Virgin  Islands, 


8,717 

60,043 

3,367 

262 


352 

773 

325 

26 


Region  lilt 

Delaware . . 

District  of  Columbia... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . ... 

Pennsylvania. .......... 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . . 


434 

2,840 

4,290 

9,753 

18,730 

4,854 

1,868 


32 

54 

630 

1,107 

554 

584 

68 


Region  IV t 

Alabama. ....... 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi..., 
South  Carolina, 
Tennessee . 


6,858 

18,288 

8,170 

6,163 

5,661 

7,099 


656 

2,686 

1,107 

616 

940 

637 


Region  V: 
Kentucky, 
Mlohlgan, 
Ohio . 


3,570 

10,549 

21,896 


329 

317 

1,352 


Region  VI t 
Illinois., 
Indiana. . , 
Minnesota, 
Wisconsin. 


16,281 

5,545 

5,629 

5,943 


251 

148 

167 

133 


Region  VII t 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . . 

Missouri. .... 
Nebraska.. .., 
North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota, 


4,815 

5,825 

6,079 

3,394 

1,030 

738 


271 

1,088 

147 

328 

41 

96 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. . 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. . 
Texas . 


4,853 

7,154 

8,676 

37,938 


387 

783 

877 

3,325 


Region  lit 

Colorado . . 

Montana . 

Mew  Mexico . . 

Utah . 

Ijoalng . 

Region  It 

Arlsona..... . . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . . . . 


4,269 

1,869 

2,491 

1,617 

781 


269 

150 

372 

136 

57 


3,862 

30,126 

596 

1,328 


213 

1,672 

155 

56 


Region  lit 
Alaska.... 

Idaho . . 

Oregon...., 

Washington, 


587 

1,825 

3,394 

4,023 


93 

57 

159 

150 


1/  Includes  forestry  and  fishing;  mining;  transportation, 

not  elsewhere  classified. 


Industry  division 

Women 

Short-time 

nufacturlng 

Wholesale 

and  retail 
trade 

Servloe 

All 

Handicapped 

Total 

Domestic 

other  l/ 

114,066 

86,039 

132,189 

81,769 

44,184 

19,096 

184,202 

112,687 

2,784 

1,348 

1,913 

1,320 

413 

551 

3,265 

1,269 

644 

307 

264 

117 

182 

69 

571 

99 

5,794 

2,276 

4,805 

3,555 

3,266 

962 

7,626 

3,781 

717 

150 

175 

61 

52 

83 

485 

51 

779 

232 

277 

166 

62 

300 

866 

128 

216 

112 

309 

66 

47 

u 

299 

221 

3,501 

1,097 

3,422 

2,665 

345 

298 

5,228 

2,407 

23,960 

6,296 

26,481 

17,942 

2,533 

2,294 

40,651 

20,381 

1,075 

241 

226 

138 

1,500 

64 

1,221, 

1 

93 

15 

112 

36 

16 

3 

173 

33 

78 

86 

210 

172 

28 

8 

273 

74 

41 

631 

1,252 

742 

862 

157 

1,431 

739 

1,602 

764 

956 

599 

338 

138 

1,797 

519 

3,377 

1,789 

2,855 

2,008 

625 

371 

5,209 

1,196 

6,514 

2,897 

7,787 

4,078 

978 

820 

10,251 

5,732 

1,000 

1,000 

1,943 

1,398 

327 

172 

2,622 

849 

516 

537 

579 

360 

168 

H5 

1,115 

223 

1,949 

1,462 

2,378 

1,733 

413 

170 

3,611 

840 

1,519 

4,913 

7,672 

4,344 

1,498 

1,114 

7,579 

5,960 

1,878 

1,763 

2,704 

1,943 

718 

222 

3,588 

1,512 

1,974 

1,272 

1,862 

1,369 

439 

114 

2,931 

942 

1,201 

1,328 

1,958 

1,507 

234 

184 

2,760 

892 

2,128 

1,463 

2,366 

1,487 

505 

430 

3,764 

1,502 

1,084 

795 

935 

538 

427 

157 

1,736 

420 

3,524 

2,238 

3,328 

1,941 

1,142 

706 

4,114 

2,675 

6,243 

6,524 

5,804 

3,394 

1,973 

1,756 

6,896  1 

9^760 

6,264 

3,440 

3,185 

1,243 

3,141 

867 

4,899 

4,114 

2,074 

1,345 

1,439 

863 

539 

346 

2,379 

815 

1,839 

1,561 

1,101 

607 

961 

334 

1,819 

2,207 

3,132 

1,040 

1,085 

495 

553 

294 

2,420 

414 

1,361 

1,482 

1,205 

568 

496 

392 

1,879 

1,667 

876 

1,242 

1,874 

1,184 

745 

174 

1,983 

2^159 

2 ,040 

1,360 

1,941 

923 

591 

227 

2,838 

1,424 

975 

717 

428 

504 

209 

799 

l)020 

49 

304 

433 

258 

203 

17 

451 

447 

58 

238 

236 

123 

no 

20 

243 

310 

1,192 

1,264 

1,659 

1,037 

351 

260 

2,241 

1,264 

2,120 

2,139 

1,417 

1,321 

159 

2,631 

2,276 

2,921 

2,862 

1,836 

1,237 

568 

2,406 

5^270 

6,543 

10,693 

13,063 

8,234 

4,314 

1,697 

15,634 

12^097 

501 

1,280 

1,136 

506 

1,083 

186 

1,020 

2,282 

131 

577 

416 

194 

505 

122 

518 

’468 

129 

573 

958 

563 

459 

69 

912 

661 

548 

313 

98 

388 

30 

625 

238 

37 

227 

254 

154 

206 

12 

234 

337 

504 

1,071 

1,440 

721 

634 

174 

1,616 

918 

8,160 

7,165 

8,614 

4,759 

4,515 

1,341 

12,183 

6,828 

84 

141 

138 

62 

78 

27 

143 

62 

21 

327 

647 

302 

277 

15 

583 

41® 

31 

81 

154 

71 

228 

13 

251 

82 

496 

447 

406 

255 

419 

51 

692 

878 

787 

1,097 

640 

473 

224 

1,244 

1,109 

1,294 

1,104 

549 

672 

196 

1,497 

1,141 

communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  government;  and  establishments 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  February  1956 


Ragion 

and 

State 


Total,  53  States. 


Region  I: 

Connaetiout ....... 


Massachusetts . . . 

Na«  Raatpahira . 

Rhode  Island... . 

Vermont . 

Region  Hi 

Me*  Jersey . . 

Bew  York....... . 

Puerto  Rloo . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

Borth  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi . . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee . . 

Region  Vi 

Kentucky. . . 

Michigan............... 

Ohio. •••••.••••••••••• , 


Region  VI i 

Illinois . 

Indiana. , . ... 
Minnesota.... 
Wisoonsln.... 

Region  VII » 

I  own . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Region  VIII i 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana...., 

Oklahoma . . 

Texas......... 

Region  Hi 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico.... 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  It 

Arlsona . 

California. . . . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . . 

Region  Hi 

Alaska . 

Idaho . . 

Oregon........ 

Washington. . . . 


Initial 

claims  rece 

T«d  1/ 

Weeks  of  uaeeploynsnt  covered 
by  continued  olaims 

New 

applications  2/ 

Counseling  Interviews 

All  claimants  2/ 

All  claimants 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Jan.  1956 

Total 

Initial 

Niaber 

Percentage 
change 
from  j/ 
Jan.  1956 

Woman 

Nun bar 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Jan.  1956 

Women 

Nt*ber 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 

Jan.  1956 

.  1,048,759 

-22.2 

322,420 

6,521,857 

+0.4 

2,013,795 

733,483 

-9.5 

132.346 

80,429 

+2.8 

13,928 

-29.5 

6,120 

72,987 

-12.4 

30,657 

10,705 

-18.4 

2,086 

1,072 

.  5,021 

-31.8 

1,398 

44,294 

-6.3 

16,352 

2,178 

-15.6 

708 

.  30,281 

-35.0 

12,952 

202,778 

-11.0 

67,101 

17,712 

-11.2 

4,497 

2,481 

•  4,002 

-10.2 

1,748 

26,245 

-15.1 

11,425 

1,995 

-16.1 

505 

355 

.  10,981 

-25.4 

6,225 

60,055 

-5.3 

27,278 

4,334 

-4.4 

1,140 

397 

•  1,482 

-26.6 

5 88 

10,906 

-3.3 

4,458 

1,257 

+3.7 

323 

187 

+16.1 

49,181 

-31.2 

23,555 

356,407 

-6.7 

147,132 

20,309 

-6.7 

2,705 

1,659 

170,899 

-23.6 

64,634 

871,208 

-10.8 

317,991 

69,225 

-18.8 

12)228 

7^500 

-12.9 

46 

1,905 

-6.7 

400 

7,671 

+23.1 

1,369 

568 

+17.1 

0 

0 

103 

-17.6 

29 

18 

1,647 

-42.3 

4 88 

11,652 

+10.9 

2,663 

1,061 

-34.5 

870 

601 

3,522 

-29.5 

794 

26,428 

+10.1 

7,923 

5,190 

+15.0 

1,108 

457 

10,536 

-31.6 

2,944 

72,083 

+1.1 

20,772 

9,760 

-11.4 

2,653 

1,905 

+24.1 

27 ,183 

-25.3 

13,456 

148,437 

+.9 

71,187 

19,572 

+5.3 

3,025 

l)972 

104,621 

-25.5 

30,677 

664,824 

-6.2 

199,370 

46,347 

-11.2 

11,514 

7)659 

+10.6 

9,949 

-30.4 

3,782 

60,321 

+7.1 

19,378 

11,299 

-7.6 

4,034 

2)454 

8,357 

-38.8 

1,561 

59,012 

-5.6 

12,744 

5,205 

-19.5 

l',062 

"669 

+20.8 

11,371 

-30.6 

2,419 

76,706 

+.9 

18,188 

11,457 

-16.8 

1,022 

723 

11,974 

-31.7 

2,967 

58,867 

-11.7 

17,173 

12,854 

-7.4 

2)ll6 

1,323 

-13.6 

13,719 

-30.9 

5,522 

90,088 

-7.0 

43,736 

13,800 

-16.1 

1,841 

1,291 

8,978 

-19.7 

1,782 

60,024 

+16.0 

12,099 

10,092 

1,217 

739 

+11.1 

8,6lB 

-42.2 

3,043 

51,719 

-8.0 

21,219 

9,870 

+3.9 

1,645 

1,316 

18,717 

-31.2 

6,106 

183,961 

+6.9 

59,381 

10,436 

-11.6 

2,403 

l)810 

+7.4 

16,077 

-21.3 

3,139 

141,963 

+20.7 

31,586 

10,827 

-8.7 

2,797 

2,089 

+27.6 

+42.8 

16,868 

360,735 

+49.3 

85,777 

52,532 

+15.4 

6,095 

3,696 

-15.6 

44  >456 

-20.6 

13,204 

263,883 

+14.9 

81,036 

45,886 

-2.1 

10,823 

6^837 

+19.7 

38,973 

-26.4 

14,207 

274,474 

-10.0 

98,189 

30,027 

5,736 

3,469 

-2.6 

28,973 

-26.4 

8,364 

147,022 

+19.1 

46,174 

18,176 

-2.6 

2,193 

l)334 

+10.3 

11,162 

-50.8 

2,528 

152,800 

+7.6 

30,024 

10,475 

-20.4 

1,402 

698 

+7.9 

11,87/ 

-27.7 

3,603 

104,178 

-4.6 

30,712 

11,752 

-14. 2 

3,537 

1,906 

+5.5 

6,837 

-38.1 

1,652 

56,681 

+16.3 

14,117 

8,190 

-10.1 

1,526 

814 

-6.1 

7,579 

-36.4 

1,458 

62,804 

+18.3 

12,009 

7,702 

-15.3 

943 

511 

-18.5 

19,936 

-36.4 

5,633 

149,029 

—.4 

39,013 

19,052 

-18.4 

2,894 

1,454 

+1.2 

3,633 

-39.1 

1,025 

41,366 

+12.6 

9,384 

4,705 

-22.8 

1,330 

535 

-8.7 

1,542 

-48.2 

221 

23,688 

+15.9 

2,532 

2,241 

-17.5 

433 

263 

+37.0 

1,249 

-56.5 

263 

17,204 

+9.2 

2,554 

1,862 

-22.2 

241 

95 

-21.5 

11,406 

-21.3 

1,821 

81,571 

+28.7 

16,565 

11,976 

+1.3 

1,272 

684 

+16.9 

13,558 

-20.7 

2,133 

78,063 

+19.7 

13, 147 

11,025 

-8.1 

1,376 

764 

-8.7 

9,755 

-25.3 

2,516 

65,864 

+12.9 

15,573 

8,603 

-10.0 

1,924 

1,011 

-5.4 

23,337 

-10.6 

4,658 

124,678 

+10.8 

30,551 

45,963 

-5.2 

7,377 

4,033 

+7.4 

5,489 

-18.3 

802 

26,446 

+18.9 

4,777 

7,845 

-5.2 

2,007 

1,531 

-16.9 

3,986 

-34.0 

662 

39,736 

+26.5 

7,098 

3,664 

-19.9 

601 

354 

-19.7 

3,066 

-13.3 

344 

19,187 

+26.5 

2,278 

4,452 

-3.6 

673 

407 

+22.6 

5,181 

-13.3 

784 

33,043 

+16.2 

10,068 

4,213 

-5.9 

964 

748 

-46.0 

2,016 

-22.7 

362 

14,447 

+36.9 

2,564 

1,746 

-17.7 

429 

237 

+10.2 

5,368 

-15.4 

825 

28,834 

+13.6 

5,181 

7,688 

-4.0 

866 

633 

+  .8 

100,763 

-13.8 

33,108 

555,542 

-4.9 

196,840 

72,028 

-14.6 

9,052 

5,783 

-9.7 

2,576 

-9.4 

721 

21,483 

-4.8 

11,109 

1,585 

-17.6 

283 

145 

-.7 

3,299 

-31.0 

761 

21,440 

+13.2 

5,951 

2,554 

-25.4 

220 

184 

+89.7 

1,218 

-34.8 

165 

22,958 

-3.0 

2,550 

1,135 

-27.0 

172 

121 

+63.5 

2,952 

-31.6 

456 

36,979 

+4.2 

5,570 

3,369 

-15.0 

747 

406 

+3.8 

19,915 

-14.3 

2,570 

127,634 

-2.9 

28,382 

7,644 

-24.3 

1,474 

788 

-16.5 

30,172 

-5.6 

4,760 

217,218 

-4.9 

43,857 

12,134 

-21.1 

2,854 

1,4a 

+3.7 

507,492 


7,013 

1,506 

16,940 

1,160 

1,372 

879 


9,082 

60,363 

4,742 

262 


439 

2,840 

4,323 

14,982 

19,034 

4,917 

1,964 


7,114 

30,209 

10,062 

9,140 

10,637 

7,739 


3,651 

10,962 

22,812 


16,820 

5,565 

5,920 

6,144 


5,429 

5,976 

6,339 

3,823 

1,131 

827 


10,509 

7,174 

11,029 

45,276 


4,505 

2,307 

2,696 

1,633 

881 


619 

1,592 


587 

2,009 

3,610 

4,242 


HoMgrl  cultural 


402,428 


6,857 

1,488 

16,764 

1,130 

1,371 

738 


8,717 

60,043 

3,367 

262 


434 

2,840 

4,290 

9,753 

18,730 

4,854 

1,868 


6,858 

18,288 

8,170 

6,163 

5,661 

7,099 


3,570 

10,549 

21,896 


16,281 

5,545 

5,629 

5,943 


4,815 

5,825 

6,079 

3,394 

1,030 

738 


4,853 

7,154 

8,676 

37,938 


4,269 

1,869 

2,491 

1,617 

781 


3,862 

30,126 

596 

1,328 


587 

1,825 

3,394 

4,023 


Parent^. 

ch«££e 

fro. 

Ju.  1956 


-6.9 


-13.9 

-18.0 

-14.1 

-9.7 

-9.6 

-16.5 


-10.3 

-11.4 

+35.6 

-10.9 


-17.6 

+13.0 

-12.0 

-.8 

-6.1 

-1.8 

-.3 


-5.4 

+.8 

-1.6 

-.2 

-2.4 

-4.7 


-12.7 

-12.8 

+4.0 


-9.3 

-8.5 

-7.0 

-12.9 


+10.1 

+9.7 

-2.4 

-14.1 

•6.8 

-12.8 


-.4 

-.3 

♦1.1 

+1.9 


-7.1 

-.3 

-3.0 

-41.5 

+7.6 


-6.8 

-9.9 

-12.3 

-17.7 


-.5 

-1.6 

-43.0 

-45.8 


1/  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States. 

£/  Excludes  transitional  claims. 

3/  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

U  Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer 
initial  claims  for  women  was  only  4.2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950-June  1953. 
3/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total 
applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 


reported  by  sex {  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional  claims  to  total 
Excludes  initial  olaims  filed  solely  under  the  UCFE  program, 
number  of  new  Job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  of floes,  since  there  are  some  types  of 


Selected  Local  Office  Activities  for  Veterans^  by  State,  February  1956 


Region  and  State 

lew  appllcati 

3 

O 

Initial  counseling  Interviews 

lonagr lc ul tural  placements 

Total 

Percentage 
ohange  from  3/ 
January  1956 

Percent 
of  all 

nan 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total 

Percentage 

ohange  froa  3/ 
January  1956 

Percent 
of  all 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total 

Percentage 
change  froa  3/ 
January  1956 

Psroent 
of  all 

Handi- 

oapped 

Total,  53  States . 

180,110 

-10.8 

39.1 

11,703 

17,521 

-9.2 

35.3 

4,657 

100,527 

-11.1 

46.1 

8,361 

Region  It 

Conneotiout . 

2,245 

-16.0 

35.7 

264 

244 

-13.5 

32.5 

101 

1,536 

-14.3 

42.8 

215 

Massachusetts . . 

lew  Hampshire.. . 

491 

4,593 

557 

-19.4 

-15.5 

-21.5 

35.1 

42.6 

45.9 

25 

260 

36 

108 

648 

211 

-12.9 

-10.7 

-17.9 

47.4 

41.9 

70.1 

20 

185 

22 

368 

5,412 

284 

-7.5 

-27.2 

-20.4 

40.1 

59.2 

30 

719 

Rhode  Island.. .•••••••« 

Vermont. . . 

909 

255 

-18.9 

-27.1 

40.0 

35.5 

82 

H 

90 

6 

♦47.5 

35.4 

6.1 

44 

2 

248 

234 

-28.7 

-14.6 

49.1 

53.3 

21 

4 

Region  lit 

lew  Jersey . . 

4,086 

-13.3 

32.7 

258 

328 

-20.2 

28.2 

123 

1,368 

-9.0 

39.2 

lew  York... . . 

13,339 

-20.3 

33.3 

805 

1,560 

-19.6 

37.0 

255 

7,776 

-23.5 

40.1 

Puerto  Rico . . 

Virgin  Islands . 

1,259 

7 

-15.3 

30.2 

17.9 

55 

0 

190 

3 

■*■2.7 

51.9 

50.0 

42 

0 

573 

6 

+78.5 

26.7 

6.7 

33 

0 

Region  III: 

Delaware . . 

200 

-46.7 

29.7 

8 

32 

... 

9.8 

1 

61 

District  of  Colunbia... 

940 

-5.5 

30.6 

82 

131 

-10.3 

45.8 

67 

671 

-23.7 

Maryland . 

2,531 

-12.5 

39.6 

90 

406 

4-16.0 

34.2 

42 

1,206 

-7.0 

North  Carolina . 

4,037 

♦3.5 

37.7 

247 

464 

41.8 

43.4 

117 

1,915 

+1.3 

Pennsylvania . 

11,570 

-13.1 

40.0 

913 

1,114 

-13.0 

20.8 

427 

3,788 

-16.0 

44.7 

387 

Virginia . . 

1,693 

-18.5 

28.9 

76 

169 

-12.9 

13.9 

69 

782 

Vest  Virginia. 

1,811 

-11.6 

49.9 

180 

227 

+5.6 

46.8 

62 

405 

-18.7 

53.8 

39 

Region  IV t 

A-labema . 

2,404 

-20.0 

36.8 

99 

87 

-29.8 

24.4 

35 

1,247 

♦4.6 

38.4 

61 

Florida . . 

3,481 

42.2 

44.3 

385 

229 

-23.1 

29.2 

S3 

4,350 

+2.3 

40.6 

476 

Georgia . ••••• 

2,575 

-12.4 

32.6 

115 

228 

+14.6 

34.0 

69 

1,550 

+3.2 

33.8 

67 

Mississippi. .•••••••••• 

1,990 

-3.7 

32.3 

71 

104 

-11.9 

27.5 

29 

1,071 

+3.3 

33.1 

37 

South  Carolina.  . . . 

1,624 

425.1 

29.6 

79 

102 

-28.2 

17.9 

15 

1,000 

+6.7 

34.5 

63 

Tennessee . . 

2,311 

-10.4 

45.9 

166 

304 

4-10.1 

35.7 

87 

1,683 

-7.4 

50.~5 

229 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . •••••••• 

2,395 

-8.1 

31.6 

122 

266 

+5.6 

24.0 

67 

650 

-24.0 

35.4 

Michigan... . . 

16,920 

421.7 

44.2 

610 

1,167 

-16.6 

48.3 

260 

3,063 

-18.0 

47.6 

223 

Ohio. •••••••••••• •••••• 

13,125 

-3.3 

43.9 

754 

1,729 

4-5.4 

38.0 

413 

7,025 

♦6.5 

46.8 

756 

Region  VI t 

Illinois.. •••••• ••••••• 

7,786 

-11.9 

41.8 

585 

638 

-20.8 

28.2 

266 

6,004 

-11.6 

52.7 

512 

Indiana..  . . . 

5,165 

-2.1 

44.6 

278 

394 

-16.9 

42.6 

129 

1,586 

-9.9 

50.1 

156 

Minnesota . •••••••• 

3,443 

-20.5 

46.9 

287 

257 

4-1.6 

49.3 

66 

2,352 

-10.3 

61.7 

222 

Wisconsin.............. 

2,993 

-18.3 

41.1 

213 

199 

-17.8 

19.9 

69 

1,817 

-8.7 

51.6 

142 

Region  VII t 

Iowa . . . ••••••• 

2,463 

-6.4 

45.5 

155 

255 

-5.2 

•  41.9 

47 

1,612 

+8.6 

54.9 

161 

Kansas... . . . 

1,916 

-U.l 

36.9 

94 

159 

-4.2 

47.0 

55 

1,906 

+19.1 

49.6 

86 

Missouri. .............. 

4,797 

-19.2 

39.8 

254 

420 

-8.7 

42.8 

114 

1,375 

+5.5 

42.4 

103 

lebraska . . 

1,152 

-38.7 

39.9 

56 

104 

4-1.0 

32.2 

20 

1,305 

-22.6 

50.3 

66 

lorth  Dakota........... 

671 

-21.5 

45.6 

27 

77 

+4.1 

38.9 

5 

294 

-26.7 

50.8 

5 

South  Dakota . 

668 

-21.3 

52.0 

18 

42 

67.7 

5 

281 

-11.3 

56.8 

11 

Region  VIII t 

Arkansas . •••••••• 

2,651 

♦9.6 

33.0 

192 

219 

+21.0 

47.0 

50 

1,073 

+7.8 

41.1 

85 

Louisiana*. . . . 

2,634 

-13.1 

34.5 

116 

243 

-25.0 

46.0 

67 

2,040 

+11.7 

45.1 

84 

Oklahoma . 

2,301 

-7.8 

41.1 

226 

293 

-4.2 

50.5 

61 

2,928 

-.4 

46.7 

259 

Texas. •••••• ••••••••••• 

9,788 

-2.8 

32.6 

688 

1,157 

49.8 

44.6 

258 

8,488 

+11.3 

38.1 

777 

Region  IX t 

Colorado............... 

2,381 

-.9 

43.5 

91 

186 

-40.4 

19.4 

49 

1,967 

+2.4 

60.5 

132 

Montana.. . . . 

1,289 

-13.4 

48.3 

100 

126 

+10.5 

54.5 

40 

776 

-8.3 

57.4 

71 

lew  Mexico .•••••••••••• 

921 

-13.3 

29.8 

69 

67 

-18.3 

26.9 

26 

740 

+1.0 

46.9 

36 

Utah. 

808 

-10.3 

25.5 

30 

62 

-1.6 

15.3 

16 

533 

-48.9 

53.7 

11 

Wyoming . . . 

545 

-A9.6 

44.3 

20 

46 

— 

30.9 

18 

256 

0 

46.8 

« 

Region  It 

Arizona. ••••••••••••••• 

2,325 

-5.7 

45.5 

157 

156 

-8.8 

45.5 

24 

1,143 

-6.8 

50.9 

76 

California . . 

18,639 

-20.5 

42.9 

1,819 

1,774 

-11.6 

50.4 

496 

10,221 

-12.2 

57.0 

794 

Hawaii.. •••••• ••••••••. 

365 

-21.5 

38.1 

13 

28 

•— 

25.2 

12 

168 

-6.7 

37.1 

8 

lev ada.. 

701 

-29.1 

41.3 

27 

39 

— 

38.2 

11 

422 

-18.7 

56.6 

12 

Region  Hi 

Alaska . 

267 

-33.9 

34.2 

6 

10 

— 

14.9 

1 

167 

+5.7 

49.7 

4 

Idaho... •••••••••••..•• 

961 

-22.5 

43.4 

61 

87 

+45.0 

35.5 

30 

634 

-5.6 

56.0 

28 

Oregon . •••••••••••• 

2,281 

-24.1 

42.5 

132 

165 

-31.0 

36.7 

44 

1,179 

-59.3 

54.8 

107 

Washington. ............ 

2,851 

-29.9 

36.9 

193 

171 

-27.8 

21.3 

41 

1,088 

-66.7 

43.1 

64 

Include*  veterans  of  all  vara. 

i/  Should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  nuaber  of  new  Job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some  typea  of  applicants  for  whoa  written 
applications  are  not  taken. 

lot  ooaputed  If  State  volute  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans1;  by  State,  February  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Region  It 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Maeaachuae tte ........ 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . . 

Vermont . 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . . 

New  Tort: . 

Puerto  Rioo . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia. . . 

West  Virginia. . . 

Region  rVt 

Alabana . . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi... . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee. . . 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky.. . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio... . . . 

Region  VI t 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . . 

Region  VII t 

Iowa..... •••••• ....... 

Kansas. . . . 

Missouri . . . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . . 

Region  VIII t 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas........ . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico. •..•••••••• 

Utah . 

Wyoming  *.••••••••••••• 

Region  Xt 

Arisona . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . . 

Region  lit 

Alaska . 

Idaho . ••••••••• 

Oregon . •••••• 

Washington. ••.... . 


Init 

lal  claims 

u 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
claimed 

First 

payments 

Total 

New 

Total 

Average 

weekly 

Amount 

Amount  of 

UCV 

only  2/ 

emulative 

Amount  of 

UCV 

only  3/ 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

payments  ^ 

Total 

emulative 

since 

Number 

change  from 
Jan.  1956 

Number 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Number 

change  from 
Jan.  1956 

1952 

40,596 

-11,069 

29,758 

25,178 

1,084,631 

332,589 

♦15,212 

277,193 

73,470 

*7,050,481 

20,952 

7%,  093 

475 

-115 

112 

237 

15,780 

1,926 

♦99 

908 

278 

24,658 

128 

7,246 

458 

1,596 

-191 

-991 

337 

644 

236 

863 

10,877 

41,206 

3,834 

10,308 

♦29 

♦3 

2,880 

5,111 

849 

2,127 

78,919 

130,973 

218 

605 

7)665 

27,312 

-49 

HO 

108 

4,513 

1,121 

-1 

813 

258 

21,811 

84 

3)l03 

236 

-65 

167 

149 

7,529 

1,716 

♦192 

1,558 

477 

47,948 

126 

5)421 

113 

-46 

66 

66 

3,032 

819 

♦68 

604 

176 

15,628 

45 

1,941 

543 

-109 

528 

403 

16,450 

4,877 

♦427 

4,814 

1,121 

119,972 

398 

13,586 

2,252 

-750 

2,037 

1,388 

65,750 

13,582 

♦117 

12,341 

3,H4 

296,710 

1,274 

47 ',876 

755 

-309 

717 

639 

26,932 

15,009 

-717 

H,728 

3,593 

389,852 

812 

24)164 

7 

5 

312 

46 

-49 

46 

11 

1,151 

4 

280 

100 

-104 

71 

65 

2,765 

564 

♦165 

416 

129 

11,023 

60 

1,812 

295 

-71 

164 

231 

8,135 

2,372 

♦433 

1,620 

441 

42,538 

H7 

5)773 

638 

-184 

450 

349 

18,511 

4,210 

♦650 

3,663 

956 

92,974 

271 

13)454 

1,333 

-214 

960 

884 

31,719 

10,078 

♦717 

8,348 

2,145 

210,154 

640 

23,415 

1,466 

-545 

1,392 

812 

47,351 

16,067 

-458 

14,634 

3,745 

373,499 

853 

42',077 

940 

-290 

703 

571 

26,509 

7,617 

+590 

6,416 

1,757 

167,257 

507 

21,001 

875 

-294 

694 

494 

29,944 

7,830 

-382 

6,443 

1,823 

175,817 

456 

23,958 

1,012 

-258 

541 

722 

38,420 

10,246 

-429 

7,740 

2,231 

212,001 

496 

27,166 

810 

-59 

571 

399 

20,224 

2,968 

+75 

2,481 

627 

60,476 

287 

15,691 

730 

-179 

552 

489 

21,698 

6,402 

-252 

5,560 

1,421 

143,624 

377 

16,123 

582 

-59 

466 

306 

18,296 

4,853 

+77 

3,988 

980 

95,101 

220 

13,731 

665 

-72 

488 

446 

18,488 

6,017 

-343 

5,164 

1,315 

129,709 

306 

13,662 

-362 

986 

779 

35,399 

H,810 

+905 

12,238 

3,179 

316,022 

734 

28,696 

1,023 

-154 

877 

762 

29,475 

11,853 

♦1,504 

10,069 

2,745 

247,132 

760 

23,845 

2,183 

♦181 

1,511 

1,719 

43,447 

9,960 

♦2,816 

9,597 

2,383 

253,716 

904 

27,358 

1,378 

-403 

1,073 

1,025 

47,354 

7,426 

♦676 

7,107 

1,660 

170,413 

600 

26,121 

1,382 

-523 

1,329 

770 

43,963 

9,370 

♦391 

9,035 

1,983 

202,808 

677 

32,179 

1,151 

-257 

1,006 

725 

25,684 

7,257 

+1,150 

6,204 

1,572 

150,153 

515 

20,489 

942 

-477 

639 

589 

24,565 

14,624 

+243 

9,782 

3,479 

291,053 

733 

21,249 

421 

-138 

409 

323 

16,621 

3,932 

+110 

3,806 

917 

99,567 

189 

12,148 

779 

-270 

79 

486 

12,090 

5,910 

+1,000 

4,079 

1,24s 

121,023 

473 

7,283 

688 

-257 

334 

420 

10,603 

4,444 

♦864 

3,197 

955 

87,391 

384 

7,424 

1,248 

-572 

351 

1,041 

38,020 

13,128 

+623 

8,166 

3,058 

226,573 

762 

24,794 

301 

-151 

244 

252 

5,529 

4,312 

+589 

3,938 

996 

101,921 

305 

4,415 

-126 

179 

5,512 

4,277 

♦493 

4,109 

912 

94,943 

170 

4,634 

319 

-195 

247 

219 

5,473 

4,692 

♦44 2 

3,909 

1,009 

97,727 

222 

4,723 

655 

-99 

5H 

390 

17, 214 

6,636 

+515 

5,609 

1,362 

134,102 

331 

U,172 

522 

-91 

395 

334 

17,273 

4,161 

♦494 

3,753 

86; 

83, 149 

274 

10,606 

585 

-174 

407 

417 

19,668 

4,856 

♦472 

4,191 

983 

100,161 

251 

12,452 

2,155 

-155 

1,642 

1,209 

47,386 

15,609 

-469 

13,444 

3,343 

329,339 

872 

35,493 

309 

-156 

253 

48 

9,257 

2,860 

+169 

2,683 

645 

•  65,113 

266 

6,680 

289 

-106 

175 

220 

4,866 

2,665 

♦618 

2,248 

595 

56,319 

206 

4,021 

243 

-65 

169 

132 

6,864 

2,466 

+191 

1,973 

510 

50,224 

126 

5,467 

214 

-40 

141 

123 

4,958 

1,415 

♦113 

1,262 

343 

34,198 

135 

4,085 

116 

-22 

97 

82 

1,709 

796 

♦160 

672 

163 

15,604 

73 

1,235 

340 

-25 

269 

220 

8,055 

1,774 

+322 

1,579 

396 

39,196 

146 

5,505 

2,246 

-998 

1,873 

1,298 

70,850 

15,863 

-311 

14,252 

3,489 

340,074 

1,345 

52,394 

235 

-29 

130 

189 

7,002 

2,022 

+63 

1,643 

418 

40,281 

129 

5,183 

60 

-1 

57 

a 

1,038 

265 

+24 

236 

50 

4,832 

23 

643 

51 

-7 

38 

32 

1,093 

777 

♦70 

689 

162 

15,253 

0 

825 

277 

-49 

252 

146 

5,374 

2,309 

♦163 

2,201 

553 

57,535 

166 

4,321 

1,345 

-219 

881 

465 

17,098 

8,790 

-763 

5,879 

1,519 

156,661 

327 

13,161 

1,551 

-195 

1,325 

681 

26,743 

10,868 

+564 

9,362 

2,379 

226,206 

538 

18,035 

Exhaustions, 
emulative 
to  date 


143,803 


2,689 

3,760 

7,134 

57 


188 

1,096 

2,109 

4,461 

11,727 

5,082 

8,447 


8,556 

1,400 

4,126 

3,270 

3,645 

10,077 


7,184 

6,154 

4,894 


5,047 

3,795 

2,761 

2,091 


2,477 

2,339 

2,692 

7,699 


476 

3,658 

1,000 

37 


196 

370 

1,156 

2,018 


±/  As  provided  for  in  Title  IV  of  the  Veterans’  Readjustment  Assistance  Aot  of  1952.  Include  data  on  veterans  filing  for  unemployment  compensation  payments  to  supplement  benefits 
UDder  State  and/or  UCFE  programs;  excludes  data  for  a  weekly  average  of  2  veterans  receiving  such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  prograi 
2/  Includes  631  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  all  veterans  filing  under  UCV  program. 

1/  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  programs. 

(J  Represents  gross  payments  which  are  unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  over  payments. 

5/  Since  full  UCV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  ooneecutlve  weeks,  exhaustion  of  such  benefits  oould  not  have  ocoured  prior  to  April  14,  1953. 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  February  1956 


Region  and  Stats 

Weel 

.8  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Benefits  paid 

All  types 
of  unem¬ 
ployment 

Total  unemployment 

Percentage 
change  from 
Jan.  1956 

Amount  2 / 

Percentage 
change  from 
Jan.  1956 

Pinal 

payments 

2/ 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

payments 

Average 

weekly 

number 

Total . 

5,498,715 

5,111,341 

126.95 

1,309,218 

+9.0 

$143,923,187 

+6.0 

87,295 

Region  Ii 

Connecticut . . 

65,905 

62,173 

29.27 

15,692 

-.1 

1,873,929 

-2.5 

1,031 

Maine . 

39,576 

37,154 

19.64 

9,423 

+3.2 

764,309 

+1.5 

1,173 

Massachusetts . 

180,909 

169,696 

25.63 

43,074 

+5.8 

4,558,790 

+2.4 

3,307 

New  Hampshire . 

23,880 

21,706 

23.29 

5,686 

+1.2 

530,497 

-.1 

336 

Rhode  Island . 

52,304 

47,501 

26.76 

12,453 

+6.4 

1,344,920 

+5.4 

1,197 

Vermont . . . 

9,451 

8,859 

23.19 

2,250 

+15.1 

212,857 

+9.9 

111 

Region  III 

New  Jersey . 

343,637 

314,509 

31.07 

81,818 

+1.4 

10,429,632 

-.3 

4,807 

New  Tork..... . . 

770,077 

699,996 

29.89 

183,352 

-6.2 

21,967,607 

-8.0 

5,313 

Puerto  Rloo . 

720 

700 

23.44 

171 

-14.9 

16,677 

-18.9 

32 

Virgin  Islands.. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

10,529 

9,823 

27.08 

2,507 

+30.9 

278,066 

+32.0 

194 

District  of  Columbia.... 

21,606 

21,204 

25.50 

5,144 

+19.6 

548,634 

+13.4 

527 

Maryland . •••••••••• 

63,760 

58,487 

24.46 

15,181 

-7.8 

1,509,649 

-10.2 

2,044 

North  Carolina . 

130,074 

122,049 

16.58 

30,970 

+.8 

2,090,918 

-3.7 

1,824 

Pennsylvania. . 

579,855 

534,643 

28.03 

138,061 

+1.4 

15,690,536 

-.8 

8,586 

Virginia.  ...••••• . . 

47,903 

45,937 

19.37 

11,405 

+11.5 

912, 116 

+7.2 

2,340 

West  Virginia . . . 

46,212 

41,452 

20.10 

11,003 

+5.1 

897,983 

-1.4 

669 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

55,035 

53,109 

19.48 

13,104 

+15.8 

1,060,907 

+11.1 

1,531 

Florida . 

29,565 

27,894 

21.46 

7,039 

-10.6 

621,160 

-13.4 

1,003 

Georgia . •••••• 

70,209 

65,073 

19.19 

16,716 

+8.5 

1,312,290 

+3.7 

1,933 

Mississippi . 

40,277 

37,539 

19.67 

9,590 

+21.2 

770,013 

+16.8 

930 

South  Carolina. . . 

41,429 

38,667 

20.82 

9,864 

+9.8 

844, 944 

+5.7 

1,185 

Tennessee . •••••• 

U4,554 

137,950 

20.44 

34,418 

+12.0 

2,912,096 

+5.2 

2,830 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . ••••••••••• 

113,657 

107,576 

21.34 

27,061 

+44.5 

2,374,956 

+35.2 

1,653 

Michigan . . . 

290,327 

280,621 

33.35 

69,125 

+64.6 

9,529,891 

+62.8 

4,097 

Ohio. . . •••••••• 

219,695 

208,210 

30.76 

52,308 

+29.8 

6,588,577 

+28.2 

1,763 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

221,790 

196,813 

25.83 

52,807 

-2.8 

5,422,042 

-6.1 

5,598 

Tryil  ini.  . . 

125,760 

116,208 

25.74 

29,943 

+31.6 

3,125,128 

+28.1 

3,H8 

Mlnnacc  ta. . . . . 

135,241 

129,047 

24.15 

32,200 

+27.9 

3,219,263 

+23.6 

1,146 

Wisconsin.. . . 

88,746 

82,695 

29.48 

21,130 

+8.7 

2,581,485 

+6.4 

U  3,765 

Region  VII i 

Iowa . . . 

46,350 

41,936 

25.09 

11,036 

+41.1 

1,116,799 

+39.4 

1,168 

Kansas . . . 

58,922 

55,175 

26.79 

14,029 

+29.6 

1,540,560 

+26.1 

1,215 

Missouri . 

116,510 

108,095 

21.76 

27,740 

+11.6 

2,442,369 

+9.0 

1,991 

Nebraska . . 

37,716 

36,161 

25.23 

8,980 

+23.0 

931,462 

+18.5 

533 

North  Dakota. 

20,821 

19,008 

27.19 

4,957 

+26.8 

554,338 

+21.0 

154 

South  Dakota . . 

13,655 

12,984 

23 .44 

3,251 

+24.2 

315,820 

+20.1 

274 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

49,210 

45,908 

19.16 

11,717 

+45.2 

922,766 

+37.2 

1,080 

Louisiana . . . 

63,687 

57,309 

22.26 

15,164 

+33.0 

1,355,337 

+26.3 

1,942 

Oklahoma. . . . . 

44,615 

41,371 

24.45 

10,623 

+32.2 

1,059,734 

+27.1 

1,120 

Texas. ......  . . . 

99,365 

96,760 

21.72 

23,658 

+1.9 

2,135,366 

+.1 

2,333 

Region  Hi 

Colorado . . 

21,248 

20,108 

25.39 

5,059 

+54.0 

530,243 

+47.3 

313 

Montana. . 

32,927 

32,927 

23.73 

7,840 

+44.1 

784,862 

+37.4 

251 

New  Maxi oo . 

15,946 

15,165 

24.51 

3,797 

+18.1 

385,160 

+13.3 

281 

Utah . 

29,061 

26,598 

27.16 

6,919 

+65.9 

762,462 

+59.0 

222 

Wyoming. ••••••••••••.••• 

13,120 

12,364 

28.91 

3,124 

+50.5 

375,023 

+43.4 

264 

Region  Z: 

Arisona. . . . . 

19,676 

18,701 

26.14 

4,685 

+25.3 

505,942 

+19.1 

299 

California . 

448,819 

416,588 

28.43 

106,862 

+1.6 

12,354,898 

-2.8 

4,672 

Hawaii . 

17,805 

12,278 

24.89 

4,239 

+.5 

374,703 

-4.5 

230 

Nevada. . . . . 

20,567 

19,415 

31.98 

4,897 

+42.2 

647,086 

+35.5 

220 

Region  H: 

Alaska . 

28,175 

27,241 

34.87 

6,708 

+9.6 

974,498 

+2.6 

145 

Idaho . 

30,320 

29,099 

27.43 

7,219 

+17.9 

823,190 

+12.5 

623 

Oregon.... . 

112,164 

107,071 

30.03 

26,706 

+4.7 

3,327,207 

+10.7 

791 

Washington. 

195,353 

181,788 

29.78 

46,513 

+4.0 

5,713,490 

-.9 

3,101 

^  Total,  part-total  and  partial. 

2/  tbsdjuated  for  to  id  ad  benefit,  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 

2/  A  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  week  of  compensable  unemployment  in  a  benefit  year,  and  indicated  the  exhaustion  of  benefit  rights  by 
a  claimant  for  that  benefit  year.  Because  of  the  time  lapse  between  the  actual  week  in  which  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  date  on  which  final 
payment  is  made ,  the  monthly  total  includes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received  their  final  payment  in 
the  reported  month,  and  excludes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not  reoeiwe  their  final  payment  until 
the  succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  ray  be  entitled  to  additional  benefits  when  the  following  benefit  year  begins.  The 
number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the  number  who  are  still  unemployed  as  some  will  have  obtained  employment,  while  others  may  have 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force. 

U  Bap resents  data  on  a  "per  employer”  baa is  and  is  not  striotly  comparable. 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,*/ 

by  State,  February  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Total . 

Region  It 

Connecticut. .  . . . 

Maine. . . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Is  I and . 

Vermont . . 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico. . . . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  lilt 

De  I  aware . . 

District  of  Colombia. 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina....... 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia.... . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  TVt 

Alabama. . . 

Florida.' . . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi. . . . . . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee . . 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . . 

Mlchiqan. ............. 

Ohio . 

Region  VTt 

II  llnols . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota... . 

Wisconsin . . 

Region  VTIt 

Iowa . . 

Kansas. . . 

Missouri . . . 

Nebraska. . . 

North  Dakota. . . . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VTIIt 

Arkansas. . . . . 

Louisiana. . . 

Ok  I  a  homo.  . . . 

Texas . . . 

Region  IXt 

Colorado . . . 

Montana . . 

New  Mexico....... . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  Xf 

Arizona . . . 

Ca  I  lfomla. . . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  Xlt 

Alaska . . 

Idaho. . . 

Oregon . . . 

Washington.. . 


Initial 
claims  2/ 

Weeks  of 
unemp loyment 
c  1  aimed 

Average  weekly 
number  of 
beneficiaries 

13,256 

132,31*6 

27,956 

53 

389 

110 

30 

528 

81* 

293 

3. 178 

619 

60 

562 

187 

73 

502 

11*5 

7 

99 

21 

31*2 

3,261* 

652 

1,287 

8,21*7 

1,930 

87 

91*7 

171 

3 

0 

0 

11* 

153 

23 

320 

3,90l* 

938 

221 

1,1*35 

359 

230 

2,231 

1*23 

899 

7,906 

1,708 

292 

2,639 

572 

50 

536 

89 

1*50 

3,21*8 

585 

188 

1,069 

121* 

389 

3,231* 

688 

215 

2,269 

1*66 

139 

1,1*29 

280 

720 

10,707 

2,510 

21*7 

3,520 

81*6 

190 

1,81*6 

395 

281 

2,368 

1*69 

307 

3,603 

980 

205 

2,301 

1*16 

125 

1.396 

366 

96 

1,773 

1*32 

57 

536 

77 

101 

1,527 

386 

220 

2,062 

1*02 

62 

2,075 

529 

32 

587 

I2t* 

60 

716 

ll*7 

173 

2,602 

30t* 

121 

1,019 

11*3 

I83 

2,988 

605 

572 

1*,  162 

755 

207 

1,502 

31*3 

113 

1,636 

338 

130 

1,098 

229 

206 

2,035 

501 

68 

1*06 

150 

137 

1,1*03 

292 

1,1*65 

12,900 

2,005 

22l* 

2,  130 

1*33 

56 

525 

120 

139 

2,921* 

757 

9l* 

1,1*98 

350 

281 

2,313 

1*91 

71*2 

8,1*19 

1,889 

Weeks 

compensated 
for  a  1 1 
unemp loyment 


I 17,1*07 


2.71*0 
8,  105 
720 
0 


98 
3.91*0 
1.508 
1,776 
7, 173 
2,1*03 
373 


2,1*56 
520 
2,888 
1.957 
1. 171* 

10,51*0 


3.555 

l,66o 

1,971 


1*.  116 
1,71*6 
1.536 
1,815 


322 
1,620 
1,689 
2,222 
521 
6 16 


1, 1*1*0 
1,1*19 
960 
2,  106 
632 


1,227 

8,1*23 

1,817 

503 


3,  178 
1,1*68 
2,o6l 
7,935 


Amount  of 
benefits 
paid  y 


13,089, 158 


me  w.rt  program,  established  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  became 
data  on  Federal  employees  filing  Jointly  under  tCFE,  State,  and/or  veterans*  program. 

17  iw!!hT^  °r<fer  repr”*nt  ■<>"  »*«rly  instances  of  new  unemployment. 

2/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 


ll*,385 

6,289 

66,093 

20,232 

15,51*7 

2,193 


87,1*35 
231*.  78 1 
16,677 
0 


2,320 
1 10,1*71* 
1*2,838 
31,91*9 
216,279 
51,288 
7,1*21 


55,631* 
1 1,826 
67,056 
1*0,571* 
26, 1 19 
258,691* 


72,951* 

51.095 

60,308 


102,780 
1*7, 103 
31.109 
53,976 


7,252 
39,825 
36,225 
58,925 
13,  131* 
13,715 


26,780 

13.71*9 

66,1*77 

73,931* 


36,656 
3l*,639 
2l*,20 1 
62,098 
18,1*65 


33.691* 

21*7,705 

1*9,087 

16,381 


90,91*1* 

1*0,356 

61,986 

217,501 


S/. 


1955-  Includes 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  February  29,  1956  and  February  28, 1955 

(Anoint  In  tnouaands) 


Region 

and 

State 


Benefil 
3  month! 

Is  paid 
ending 

Collet 
3  month* 

jtlona 

ending 

Benefit#  paid 

12  months  ending 

Collections  and  Interest 
12  months  ending 

Finds  available 

For  12  months  ending 

Feb.  29,  1956  percent  of 

F.b.  29, 

Feb.  28, 

r.b.  29, 

Feb.  28, 

F«b.  29, 

Feb.  28, 

Feb.  29, 

Feb.  28, 

F.b.  29, 

Feb.  28, 

Benefits  to 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

taxable 

wage# 

taxabla 
'*!•*  1/ 

*364,8*0 

*482,110 

*213,600 

*195,265 

*1,292,903 

*2,023,246 

*1,411,308 

*1,304,749 

2/  *8,190,972 

*8,071,412 

1.3 

8.2 

5,022 

8,782 

3,567 

3,467 

23,429 

37,455 

29,173 

28,673 

232,570 

226,838 

1.2 

11.7 

2,133 

2,663 

1.435 

1,348 

7,847 

9,723 

8,232 

8,027 

42,803 

42,423 

1.7 

9.4 

11,886 

19,361 

11,846 

12,415 

47,259 

75,408 

75,267 

79,530 

285,654 

257,646 

1.3 

7.6 

1,406 

1,708 

1,425 

1,113 

5,139 

8,295 

7,322 

6,167 

22,208 

20,036 

1.4 

6.3 

3,264 

3,851 

2,805 

2,789 

12,231 

21,046 

16,681 

16,094 

26,363 

21,9 14 

2.1 

4.5 

534 

1,151 

372 

321 

2,699 

3,568 

2,265 

2,133 

15,437 

15,874 

1.7 

10.0 

27,825 

30,095 

13,421 

10,306 

95,051 

118,400 

85,739 

82,796 

454,039 

463,351 

2.3 

10.9 

58,864 

70,082 

32,642 

33,200 

218,556 

289,476 

228,038 

231,949 

1,258,765 

1,249,968 

1.7 

9.8 

587 

916 

572 

260 

1,934 

3,562 

2,657 

1,809 

16,570 

15,847 

.6 

5*2 

1,074 

1,335 

609 

502 

4,313 

4,791 

4,254 

3,753 

54,996 

55,055 

.8 

9.7 

4,049 

7,367 

2,849 

1,841 

16,139 

33,123 

16,828 

12,683 

110,001 

109,350 

1.0 

6.6 

5,633 

7,665 

4,5*5 

6,021 

23,066 

36,365 

24,524 

29,666 

173,554 

172,096 

1.3 

10.0 

43,257 

60,787 

20,573 

14,456 

169,760 

265,790 

141,834 

94,885 

335,749 

363,950 

2.1 

4.2 

2,226 

3,417 

1,649 

1,372 

9,137 

16,394 

9,649 

7,900 

87,158 

86,687 

.6 

6.2 

2,460 

7,089 

1,611 

1,100 

12,392 

34,902 

10,910 

7,830 

58,422 

59,904 

1.4 

6.5 

2,656 

4,181 

2,709 

2,178 

10,460 

18,956 

15,714 

13,655 

77,141 

71,887 

1.0 

7.2 

1,930 

1,964 

2,1 12 

2,130 

11,108 

12,003 

10,361 

11,256 

84,465 

85,263 

.8 

5.9 

3,554 

5,332 

3,761 

3,467 

14,681 

23,261 

21,250 

20,364 

141,185 

134,653 

1.0 

9.6 

1,870 

2,649 

1,152 

1,062 

7,000 

10,661 

6,258 

6,013 

36,620 

37,362 

1.5 

8.1 

2,332 

3,325 

1,951 

1,981 

8,858 

14,944 

11,660 

12,248 

71,430 

68,629 

1.0 

8.5 

6,961 

8,881 

4,276 

3,806 

28,047 

38,120 

23,791 

22,513 

93,203 

97,483 

2.0 

6.6 

5,363 

9,126 

4,485 

3,878 

25,659 

40,361 

23,110 

20,208 

122,153 

124,702 

2.4 

11.4 

19,918 

24,827 

7,278 

9,254 

67,384 

143,524 

60,744 

76,808 

357,931 

364,571 

1.2 

6.4 

15,039 

28,561 

8,873 

7,067 

52,828 

126,699 

62,426 

57,325 

614,828 

605,402 

.8 

8.7 

15,580 

28,856 

9,336 

7,465 

69,772 

133,202 

64,529 

54,617 

441,275 

446,577 

1.0 

6.2 

6,956 

10,145 

5,693 

4,277 

23,128 

56,845 

33,588 

26,389 

207,106 

196,646 

.8 

7.2 

6,917 

8,303 

5,140 

4,236 

21,340 

27,757 

18,360 

16,526 

117,875 

120,871 

1.3 

7.3 

6,575 

10,179 

4,324 

3,717 

20,243 

38,533 

28,192 

23,510 

243,974 

236,044 

.9 

11.3 

2,364 

2,440 

703 

1,008 

6,169 

8,774 

6,688 

6,373 

107,560 

107,041 

.6 

10.8 

3,509 

3,351 

1,471 

1,483 

10,842 

11,975 

11,453 

10,719 

77,940 

77,334 

1.2 

8.7 

6,100 

8,804 

4,132 

2,906 

22,254 

37,228 

24,372 

20,258 

207,118 

205,001 

1.0 

9.0 

2,036 

1,740 

697 

716 

4,669 

5,073 

4,157 

3,838 

38,858 

39,380 

1.0 

7.9 

1,293 

1,388 

355 

382 

3,096 

2,873 

2,145 

2,413 

9,435 

10,386 

2.3 

6.9 

674 

547 

259 

185 

1,385 

1,355 

1,275 

1,099 

12,879 

12,989 

1.0 

9.1 

2,023 

2,368 

1,335 

1,301 

6,303 

9,234 

7,321 

7,193 

44,698 

43,711 

1.2 

8.6 

3,026 

5,116 

3,045 

2,684 

13,700 

19,846 

17,651 

16,335 

128,134 

124,215 

1.1 

10.0 

2,455 

3,265 

1,445 

1,263 

8,809 

12,404 

8,767 

8,291 

51,195 

51,236 

1.0 

5.9 

5,195 

5,287 

1,624 

2,933 

17,366 

23,358 

20,666 

20,685 

282,324 

279,192 

.5 

7.3 

1,071 

1,210 

714 

604 

3,028 

5,117 

4,314 

4,226 

70,567 

69,294 

•A 

10.5 

1,690 

1,151 

682 

713 

3,843 

3,244 

4,754 

4,524 

44,052 

43,148 

1.3 

14.7 

895 

1,209 

792 

650 

3,181 

4,770 

4,735 

4,055 

35,488 

33,934 

1.0 

11.0 

1,447 

1,628 

807 

724 

3,941 

5,901 

5,425 

4,872 

36,017 

34,558 

1.0 

9.3 

738 

890 

319 

272 

2,081 

2,779 

1,852 

1,730 

15,492 

15,724 

1.4 

10.1 

1,153 

952 

1,119 

954 

3,658 

4,336 

7,084 

6,389 

49,776 

46,395 

.8 

11.4 

33,291 

40,200 

24,855 

21,741 

99,365 

143,255 

167,237 

142,500 

880,290 

812,418 

1.0 

9.3 

970 

896 

398 

361 

2,888 

3,763 

2,882 

2,729 

21,838 

21,844 

1.2 

9.0 

1,514 

1,084 

787 

735 

3,388 

3,495 

4,692 

3,991 

18,691 

17,403 

1.5 

8.5 

2,279 

3,390 

994 

427 

6,135 

7,941 

4,061 

3,318 

3/  2,686 

1,760 

5.1 

2.3 

1,940 

1,879 

840 

806 

4,371 

4,867 

5,520 

5,188 

36,057 

34,923 

1.7 

13.7 

7,856 

7,559 

1,920 

1,924 

17,696 

22,047 

13,436 

12,594 

52,324 

56,583 

1.8 

5.4 

15,487 

13,139 

3,257 

5,466 

35,276 

36,449 

37,467 

36,099 

1*4,074 

181,913 

2.1 

11.2 

Total  1/ . 

Region  I i 

Gonnaotlout . . 

Main* . 

Massachusetts . . 

lav  Hasp ah  Ira . 

Hhoda  Island . 

T«noat . . 

Baglon  lit 

lav  Jaraaj...,., . 

law  York . . 

Baglon  Hit 

Delaware . 

Dlatrlot  of  Columbia, 

Maryland . 

■orth  Carolina . . 

Pennsylvania. ..••••• , 

Virginia . 

Vaat  Virginia........ 

Baglon  IV t 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Gaorgla . . . 

Miaslaalppi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee. . . . 

Baglon  Vt 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Baglon  VI t 

Illinois . 

Indiana . ••••••••• 

Minnesota . 

Wiaoonsin.. . . 

i  vnt 

U.« ....... .....a* 

MS. .••••••••«•••• 

►ouri. . . 

•aaka . 

forth  Dakota . 

South  Dakota. . 

l  TOIt 

Bias . . 

Louisiana . 

PYlshoma . . . 

Texas. •••••• ••••••••• 

Baglon  Hi 

Colorado . . . . 

Montana. ••••••••••••• 

law  Maxloo . 

Utah . 

Wyoming.... . 

Baglon  Zt 

Arlsona. ..... . 

California... . . 

Hawaii . 

Harada . 

Baglon  lit 

Alaska. . 

Idaho . 

Oregon. . . 

Washington . •••••• 


Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ended  June  30,  1953. 

2/  Sub  of  Stata  figures  a aj  not  equal  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

2/  Represents  funds  remaining  for  benefits  after  a  $3,000,000  advance  to  Alaska  from  Federal  account  in  tfeemploynent  Insurant*  Trust  Fund. 
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Lapse  in  First  Benefit  Payment  and  Appeals  Decisions,  October-December  1955 


Region  and  State 

Percent  of 
intrastate 
first  benefit 
payments  j/ 
issued  within 

2  weeks 

Appeals  decisions  2/ 

Lower  aulthority 

Higher  au 

thority  jj/ 

Number 

Percent 

decided 

within 

1*5  days 

Number 

Percent 
decided 
wi  thin 

1*5  days 

Tota  1 . 

81* 

1*1,783 

61.6 

7,781 

1*6.2 

Region  I : 

Connecticut  . 

86 

569 

72.8 

_ 

_  —  _ 

Maine . . . 

87 

397 

71*.  3 

30 

86.7 

Massachusetts . 

89 

W  I  ,'770 

92.0 

5l*o 

62.1* 

New  Hampshire  . 

88 

157 

96.8 

Rhode  Is  land . 

82 

V  292 

86.0 

26 

81*. 6 

Vermont . 

70 

1*2 

85-7 

2 

50.0 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

93 

3,637 

18. 5 

733 

61*. 0 

New  York . 

80 

2/  8, 103 

2/  59.9 

2/  1,351* 

2/  66. 3 

Puerto  Rico . 

38 

— 

_ 

Virgin  Islands . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Region  III: 

De  1  aware . 

91 

70 

1*5.7 

10 

70.0 

District  of  Columbia.. 

86 

'53 

91-5 

17 

100.0 

Mary  land . 

95 

i,3l*5 

95-5 

1*26 

56.6 

North  Carolina . 

73 

1*71* 

91*.  5 

1*8 

83.3 

Pennsy Ivenle . 

77 

2,951 

1*6.8 

935 

Virginia . 

88 

222 

91.1* 

22 

86.1* 

West  Virginia . 

87 

236 

1*8.3 

13 

61.5 

Region  IV: 

A  lebama . | . 

75 

1*29 

92.5 

1 10 

2.7 

Florida . 

88 

593 

70.0 

27 

18. 5 

Georgia . 

89 

292 

88.1* 

18 

6l.  1 

Mississi ppi . 

7h 

138 

65.9 

56 

21.4 

South  Caroline . 

85 

1*39 

90.1* 

21* 

91.7 

Tennessee . 

76 

589 

58.7 

56 

12.5 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

62 

1*22 

1*7.2 

63 

1*1-3 

Michigan . 

89 

8.6 

66.2 

168 

36.9 

Ohio . 

86 

2,229 

ll*.0 

566 

•7 

Region  VI: 

II  linols  5/ . 

86 

1*,393 

81.1* 

889 

69. 1 

Indiana . 

93 

385 

52.7 

20 

1*5.0 

Minnesota . 

85 

3'3 

70.9 

29 

20.7 

Wisconsin . 

86 

275 

78.5 

71* 

93.2 

Region  VII: 

I  owa . 

80 

267 

37.5 

21 

19.0 

Kansas . 

88 

291 

66.3 

28 

85.7 

Missouri . 

89 

0*5 

89.3 

69 

36.2 

Nebraska  . 

76 

1*2 

38. 1 

North  Dakota . 

88 

31* 

55-9 

1* 

South  Oakota . 

97 

31 

83.9 

0 

— 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

88 

307 

9U. 5 

23 

17.1* 

Louisiana . 

85 

80ti 

95. 1 

161* 

95.  I 

Ok  1  ahome . 

89 

376 

78.2 

39 

Texas . 

69 

571* 

90.8 

18 

72.2 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

85 

ll*l 

82.3 

18 

100.0 

Mont ana . 

92 

33 

72.7 

1* 

75.0 

New  Mexico . 

78 

69 

75.1* 

6 

66.7 

Utah . 

89 

31* 

91*.  1 

5 

100.0 

Wyoming . 

76 

22 

59.1 

1* 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

91 

1 10 

51*. 5 

18 

55.6 

Ca 1 if ornia . 

88 

1*,861* 

5k.  1 

898 

16.9 

Hawaii  y . 

79 

27 

85.2 

... 

Nevada . 

87 

125 

72.8 

33 

69.7 

Region  XI: 

A  laska . . 

35 

121 

1 1.6 

i* 

50.0 

Idaho . . . 

9U 

52 

90.1, 

12 

25.0 

Oregon . 

87 

568 

63.7 

82 

li*.6 

Washington . 

90 

515 

79.6 

75 

90.7 

V  Represents  first  payments  made  weekly  and  biweekly  for  total  unemployment. 

2/  Includes  single  and  multi-claimant  dispute  cases.  Decisions  in  New  York  represent  all  cases  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  claimants  involved. 

-2 /  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  end  New  Hampshire  hove  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are  shown 
as  lower  authority  decisions. 

L/  Includes  decisions  rendered  by  Rhode  Island's  Board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusetts' 
Director  (or  his  representative). 

V  Higher  authority  appeals  occasionally  include  Illinois  labor  dispute  cases  which  are  dispo«ed  of 
by  a  special  representative  of  Illinois'  Department  of  Labor 


Turnover  in  Subject  Employers,  by  State,  Quarter  ended  December  31, 1955 


Region  and  State 


Number 

as  of 

Sept.  30,  1955 


Determined  subject 
Oct.-Deo.  1955 


Successors 
to  active 
accounts 


Other 


Terminated  and 
inactivated 
Oct.-Deo.  1955 


Number 
as  of 

Dee.  31,  1955 


Net  change 
from 

Sept.  30,  1955 


Total . 

Region  Is 


1,661,076 


21,754 


90,425 


54,936 


1,718,319 


+57,243 


Connecticut.. 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island., 
Vermont....... 


24,431 

5,045 

103,064 

6,169 

11,064 

2,347 


260 

42 

839 

64 

55 

14 


519 

2,555 

1,951 

152 

7,335 

63 


664 

81 

2,879 

166 

187 

33 


24,546 

7,561 

102,975 

6,219 

18,267 

2,391 


+115 

+2,516 

-89 

+50 

+7,203 

+44 


Region  III 


New  Jersey... .......... 

New  fork. ........ ...... 

Region  III: 

Delaware ............... 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina. ........ 

Pennsylvania........... 

Virginia. . . 

Nest  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. . . 

Florida. . 

Georgia . . . 

Mississippi  . . . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan. .............. 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois. . . . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota..... . 

Wisconsin. . . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . . . 

North  Dakota........... 

South  Dakota . . . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas.. . . 

Louisiana. ............. 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IK: 

Colorado.. . . . 

Montana................ 

New  Mexico . . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming................ 

Region  K: 

Arizona................ 

California . . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska................. 

Idaho .................. 

Oregon..... . 

Washington . . 


51,268 

209,520 


8,395 

18,491 

45,921 

17,354 

193,567 

15,197 

7,269 


12,406 
17, 311 
14,030 
6,524 
6,439 
12,561 


18,409 

31,589 

87,473 


62,530 

18,470 

34,052 

24,478 


11,803 

9,268 

19,770 

6,788 

3,069 

2,978 


28,978 

20,792 

10,359 

37,184 


7,752 

15,862 

13,481 

15,619 

8,368 


9,639 

269,513 

8,704 

6,047 


3,432 

13,290 

16,877 

56,129 


525 

1,233 

1,080 

2,663 

21,640 

6,317 

80 

171 

382 

274 

432 

740 

279 

1,239 

1,355 

202 

337 

366 

1,878 

4,830 

6,034 

129 

334 

277 

66 

166 

134 

127 

2,179 

327 

279 

3,582 

481 

166 

1,372 

371 

65 

236 

181 

63 

111 

117 

76 

275 

235 

384 

450 

628 

328 

934 

674 

559 

2,105 

1,873 

611 

4,928 

1,199 

159 

4,667 

285 

260 

403 

1,157 

229 

146 

315 

128 

149 

201 

115 

263 

252 

252 

481 

465 

63 

143 

465 

28 

75 

56 

37 

HI 

67 

801 

885 

1,4U 

2a 

609 

571 

129 

257 

263 

476 

4,808 

837 

134 

261 

213 

409 

445 

684 

303 

626 

711 

224 

470 

702 

168 

281 

365 

273 

850 

397 

,120 

11,530 

H,004 

71 

290 

305 

203 

307 

348 

206 

112 

248 

198 

520 

680 

287 

642 

652 

,212 

1,935 

- 

2,501 

51,946 

227,506 


8,264 

18,457 

46,084 

17,527 

194,241 

15,383 

7,367 


14,385 

20,691 

15,197 

6,644 

6,496 

12,677 


18,615 

32,177 

88,264 


66,870 

23,011 

33,558 

24,538 


11,879 

9,394 

20,038 

6,529 

3,116 

3,089 


29,253 

21,071 

10,482 

41,631 


7,934 
16,032 
13,699 
15, 611 
8,452 


10,365 

272,159 

8,760 

6,209 


3,502 

13,328 

17,154 

56,775 


+678 

+17,986 


-131 

-34 

+163 

+173 

+674 

+186 

+98 


+1,979 

+3,380 

+1,167 

+120 

+57 

+116 


+206 

+588 

+791 


+4,340 

+4,541 

-494 

+60 


+76 

+126 

+268 

-259 

+47 

+111 


+275 

+279 

+123 

+4,447 


+182 

+170 

+218 

-8 

+84 


+726 
+2 ,646 
+56 
+162 


+70 

+38 

+277 

+646 
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Time  Lapse  of  Intrastate  and  Interstate  Decisions  Rendered  by  Lower  Authority 

Appeals  Body  Y  by  State,  July- December  1955 


Intrastate  appeals 

Interstate  appeals 

Region  and  State 

Percent  disposed  of  in — 

Percent  disposed  of  in — 

Number 

Number 

of 

of 

1 

decisions 

0-30 

31-1*5 

1*6-75 

Over  75 

decisions 

0-30 

31-1*5 

1*6-75 

Over  75 

days 

days 

days. 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

Tota  1 . 

76.326 

37-7 

30.6 

21.7 

10.0 

11,583 

17.0 

18.0 

28.2 

36.9 

Region  I! 

Connect  icut  _[/. . 

1,033 

38.8 

31.2 

21.0 

9-0 

109 

9-2 

31.2 

31*.  9 

2t*.8 

Maine . . . 

651 

3.57U 

358 

38.2 

88-5 

90.2 

37.9 

7.9 

8.1* 

21.8 

2.6 

.6 

2.0 

1.0 

.e 

53 

3 M* 

22 

1*7-2 

17.2 

9-  1 

28-3 

38.1* 

51*.  5 

15-  1 

32.6 

36.1* 

9-1* 

11.9 

New  Hampshire  j/. ...... 

Rhode  Island.**.*. . 

6U\ 

QC 

1*3.8 

77-9 

1*5-9 

1)..  7 

8.6 

7.)l 

1.7 

0 

32 

56.2 

Ift.  fl 

15.6 

Region  lit 

25.6 

1*1.0 

New  Jersey- ............ 

6,756 

13,637 

22.3 

18. 5 

n.  1 

7.7 

302 

2, 173 

1*.  6 
•1*.  5 

8.9 

16.9 

32. 1 

1*8.9 

51*.  3 
19-7 

1*7.1* 

26.1* 

Region  lilt 

85 

291 

1*0.0 

9U-5 

22.1* 

3-1* 

30.6 

2.  1 

7.  | 

52 

61* 

1 1.8 

15.1* 

1*5-3 

53-8 

23-1* 

19-2 

6-3 

District  of  Columbia... 

25.0 

Maryland . 

2,713 

a*.  5 

13-2 

1-9 

.1* 

280 

5U-  3 

17-9 

21.8 

6.  1 

North  Carolina......... 

Rt|9 

69-1* 

26.5 

3-1* 

.7 

ll*2 

31-0 

38.0 

27-5 

3-5 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . . . 

5,693 

hoU 

32.0 

81.1* 

29-6 

12.6 

27- 1 

5-7 

11.3 

.2 

582 

150 

2.7 

1*2.0 

13-7 

28.7 

38.8 

19.3 

1*1*.  7 

10.0 

West  Virginia . . 

1*08 

30.6 

33-3 

27.2 

8.8 

128 

3-9 

21.  1 

39- 1 

35-9 

Region  TVt 

76.3 

53-0 

1**5 

19-9 

68 

200 

17.6 

30.5 

852 

1,006 

I8.5 

2l*.i* 

.  7 

38.2 

26.0 

22.  1 

31*.  5 

22.  1 

9-0 

Florida . . 

2.8 

Georgia..... . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

599 

299 

739 

1,032 

50.1 

1*3-  1 
71-3 
22-3 

35-6 

27-8 

19-9 

1*6.9 

13-1* 

23- 1 

8-3 

26.6 

1.0 

6.0 
•  5 

1*.  2 

80 

1*5 

112 

98 

37-5 

27.9 

51*.  5 

11.2 

37-5 

16.3 

29-5 

35-7 

18.8 

30.2 

9-8 

3U-7 

6-3 

25.6 

6-3 

18.1* 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . 

869 

15.0 

28.5 

1*2-3 

ll*.  2 

25 

8.0 

28.0 

1*0.0 

21*.  0 

Michigan . . 

I.U29 

50.5 

22.0 

17-6 

9-9 

129 

7-8 

19-1* 

35-7 

37-2 

Ohio . 

3,671* 

•3 

ll*.  5 

31-9 

53-3 

1,531 

— 

•1* 

3.6 

96.0 

Region  VI: 

II  linois . .'... 

Indiana . 

8, 3U8 

625 

586 

1*51 

1*8-5 

26.7 

1*1*.!* 

1*8.8 

31-1* 

31-7 

27-0 

32.2 

ll*.l* 

29-  1 

17-2 

tl*.o 

5-6 

12.5 
ll. 1* 

5- 1 

1.1*25 

122 

19 

39 

1*3 

35-9 

1*.  9 

26.3 

33-3 

31.2 

10.7 
26.3 

30.8 

19-9 

38.5 

31.6 

25.6 

1*1*.  2 

13.0 

1*5-9 

15-8 

10.3 

Region  Vllt 

Iowa . 

1*1*9 

1*50 

1,250 

57 

1 1.8 
15-8 
73-8 

21.  1 

33-9 

1*2.2 

18. 7 

26.3 

1*2.  1 

35-6 

5-7 

1*5-6 

12.2 

6.1* 

1.8 

7-0 

1*7-9 

27.6 

21.1* 

27-9 

25-0 

38.6 

21.1* 

20.9 

9-7 

12.1* 
ll*.  3 

ll*l* 

i!*5 

H* 

17.1* 

21-1* 

1*2.9 

Nebraska  J /• . 

7-0 

North  Dakota . 

67 

31-3 

1*1.8 

19-1* 

7-5 

22 

50.0 

13.2 

l*-5 

27-3 

South  Dakota . . 

1*1 

53-7 

29-3 

li*.6 

2.1* 

6 

50.0 

33-3 

— 

16.7 

Region  VUIt 

l*.  5 
•5 

67 

178 

1*6.3 

1*6.6 

1**5 

10.7 

717 

1,673 

71-3 

90-3 

22-5 

7.6 

1. 8 

37-3 

29-2 

11-9 

13-5 

Louisiana.... . 

1.6 

608 

1,275 

1*0.6 

86.9 

30.1* 

10.0 

2l*.  8 

2-5 

ll*-3 

15-9 

1*.  I 
.6 

106 

23.6 

25.0 

36.9 

23-5 

27-1* 

31*.  8 

28.3 

32.6 

20.8 

l£t* 

7.6 

Region  IX: 

3ll* 

1*1* 

73-2 

50.0 

9.2 

31*.  1 

3-2 

65 

17 

29-2 

17-6 

20.0 

13.8 

35.3 

Montana . 

23-5 

106 

62 

52.8 

88.7 

21.7 

28.3 

8.  1 

I1+-2 

3-2 

30.1* 

l*-7 

1*3 

9 

23-3 

55.6 

38.9 

16.3 

1*1-9 

33-3 

22.2 

13.6 

Iffnh . 

1  1.  1 

Wyoming . 

23 

17.1* 

30.1* 

18 

33.3 

5-6 

Region  X: 

2.6 

1*6.2 

1*3-6 

Arizona. . . 

161 

19-3 

1*7.8 

2t*.2 

8-7 

39 

7-7 

8,888 

70 

15.2 

28.6 

1*0.1* 

32-9 

29.0 

35-7 

15-3 

2-9 

1,619 

2 

.  5 

3.  | 

29-9 

100.0 

66.5 

Hawaii  _l /. . 

Nevada . 

230 

22.6 

17-0 

13.0 

1*7-1* 

106 

22.6 

33-0 

22.6 

21-7 

Region  XI: 

22.1* 

66 

6. 1 

Alaska . 

125 

3-2 

9-6 

61*.  8 

15.2 

3-0 

75-8 

Idaho . 

78 

1*8.7 

32.  1 

15.1* 

3.8 

20 

55.0 

1*0.0 

— 

5-0 

Oregon. ................ 

1,073 

22.6 

36.9 

21*.  9 

15-7 

1*6 

30.1* 

19-6 

28.3 

21-7 

Washington . 

870 

29-8 

50.7 

11.7 

7-8 

100 

19.0 

32.0 

35.0 

ll*.  0 

\f  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  body;  data  for  these  U  States  are  shown  as  lower  authority 
appeals  decisions. 


Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment^Under  State  Programs,  by  StateVby  Month,  1955-1956 


Region 

and 

State 

1955 

1956 

Change  from 
February  1555 
to 

February  1956 

February 

March 

April 

My 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

Number 

Percent 

Total . 

1,879,03k 

1.656,997 

I.k7 1,393 

1,262,830 

1,  120,851 

1,091,879 

96 1  ,k52 

858,k65 

78k,  1 19 

863, k3k 

1, 123,  ikt 

1,1*66,091 

1,508,221 

-371,613 

-19-8 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

27.3 66 

2k, 156 

22,571 

18,570 

18,21*6 

23,55k 

26, 10k 

•9,710 

Ik,  996 

12,559 

13,920 

18,826 

17,510 

-10,056 

Maine. . . 

12,759 

II,  195 

16,686 

13,339 

10, 163 

8,951 

0,086 

7,6k7 

6,k52 

7,858 

9,205 

lo,&*8 

10,  121 

-2,638 

Massachusetts . 

70,082 

60,252 

55,987 

k8,020 

1*2.296 

k5, 191 

35. 1 17 

31,383 

29,059 

29,398 

38, 8k  7 

50,780 

1*6,799 

-23,203 

Hew  Hampshire . 

7,52k 

7,566 

8,600 

7,k55 

5,71*1 

5,517 

U,57U 

5,236 

k,97l 

k,985 

5.50k 

6,620 

6, 125 

-I.39Q 

- 18.6 

Rhode  Island . 

16,  at»6 

15,252 

15,1*63 

Ik,  731 

13,562 

Ik,2k5 

10,51*9 

8,k99 

7,66l 

7,0k9 

9,371 

Ik,  759 

Ik,  257 

-2,509 

-I5.U 

Vermont.  . . . 

5,ao6 

5,kl2 

3,7*5 1 

2,750 

2,386 

2,210 

1,917 

1,715 

I,k50 

1,385 

1,935 

2,kl  1 

2,572 

-3.23k 

-55-7 

Region  lit 

Hew  Jersey . . 

91,736 

83,975 

76,55k 

69,290 

60,228 

58,901 

51,880 

k7, 75 1 

k8,  166 

51,761 

66,207 

87,338 

82,913 

-8,823 

-9*6 

Hew  York . 

251,772 

226,920 

221,028 

207,062 

ISk,52l 

177, 8k8 

13k, 037 

117,338 

117,381 

129,567 

17k,  73k 

217,688 

201,  ek3 

-k9,929 

-19+8 

Region  Tilt 

Delaware . 

k,376 

3,790 

2,SkO 

2,007 

1,561 

1,1*60 

1,338 

1,085 

1,  let* 

1,  no 

1,592 

2,k75 

2,71  1 

-1,665 

District  of  Columbia.. 

7,508 

6,k56 

k»9k3 

3,811 

3,366 

3,185 

3,  IkS 

2,509 

2,397 

2,6k6 

3,k78 

k,956 

5,350 

-2,  158 

-28-7 

Maryland . 

25,086 

19.037 

20,6k  I 

20,l*2k 

17,150 

Ik,  858 

11,765 

8,795 

7,970 

8,21*2 

N,735 

16,887 

lk,989 

-10,097 

-il0.2 

North  Carolina . 

k3,520 

ko.eka 

39,310 

36,375 

32,k58 

30,351 

21,565 

I9,3k6 

16,1*26 

IS.kkl 

2k, 909 

32,808 

3k,  356 

-8,9a* 

-20.7 

Pennsylvania. ......... 

213,795 

196,511 

170,975 

151,760 

138, 158 

11*  1,209 

I2k,k38 

100, 352 

99,716 

iak,73k 

126, 138 

160,  eka 

156,861 

-56,93k 

-26.6 

Virginia . . . 

17,865 

15,503 

12,870 

Ik,  781 

17,096 

13,968 

10,025 

7,30k 

6, 191 

6,953 

9,01k 

12, 58k 

13,626 

-k.239 

-23.7 

•test  Virginia . 

29,768 

26,088 

22,022 

18,  120 

I5,k87 

Ik,k33 

n,5k8 

9,602 

8,315 

8,k53 

10,265 

ik, 227 

13,793 

-15,975 

-57.3 

Region  TV: 

Alabama . . . 

23,37k 

20,586 

19,275 

16,965 

15,870 

16,1*71 

19,237 

11,969 

10,932 

1  1,815 

13,1*20 

17, 162 

I7,7lk 

-5,660 

-2U.2 

Florida . 

Ik,k99 

12,970 

12,083 

13,38k 

15,610 

22,359 

23,922 

22,  102 

I7,7lk 

13,058 

I2,k90 

Ik,  996 

13.753 

-71*6 

-5.  1 

Georgia . . . . 

26,li56 

25,057 

2k,  001 

22,209 

20,567 

20,961 

17,21*1 

Ik,  27k 

13,780 

Ik,  535 

17,067 

21,  no 

20,1*63 

"5,993 

-22.6 

Mississippi . 

17,239 

Ik,  879 

13,500 

11,951 

9,k97 

9,610 

8,1*27 

6,629 

6,078 

6,5kl 

9,508 

II, Ski 

13,829 

-3>kl0 

-19.8 

South  Carolina . 

15, 125 

13, 102 

11,717 

11,578 

1 1,22k 

11,1*1*2 

9,617 

9,  180 

8,307 

8,k73 

9,910 

12,870 

11,966 

-3, 159 

-20.9 

k6,k 35 

k2,253 

1*1,691 

36,506 

32.933 

33,87k 

27,530 

25,01k 

23,277 

25,299 

28,761 

39,186 

ko,233 

-6,202 

-13-3 

Region  Vt 

kl,200 

Kentucky. . . 

kl,  135 

k5.035 

37,3k0 

30,005 

27,137 

23.915 

20,968 

I8,5k5 

k3.kk6 

19,185 

21,  178 

27,207 

32,915 

-8,285 

-20.  1 

Michigan. . . 

68,988 

59,810 

k3,737 

32,869 

33,822 

k0,737 

67,693 

79,560 

30,587 

ko,53l 

61,015 

96,009 

t27,82l 

4k0.  3 

Ohio. ••••••••• . 

89,026 

72,697 

55.586 

1*2.902 

37,1*  1 3 

36,137 

31,91*1 

27,980 

26, 163 

30,663 

39,170 

5k,  392 

62,810 

-26,216 

-29-k 

Region  VTt 

Il0,2k> 

Illinois . 

91,736 

102,713 

93,920 

8k,  957 

7k,0k9 

60,370 

52,1*1*2 

k5,05k 

l*k,  599 

5k,  90k 

65,580 

62,088 

-k8, 153 

-ii3»  7 

Indiana . . 

36,725 

28,696 

23.5kO 

I9,90k 

17,785 

I9,k88 

18,516 

17,931 

17,557 

I5,9lk 

20, 12k 

30,  130 

35, 128 

-1,597 

-U*3 

Minnesota . . 

k3,398 

ko,733 

33.755 

19,857 

Ik,  105 

12,293 

11,259 

8,756 

7,905 

12,617 

22,092 

33,220 

35.696 

-7,702 

-17-7 

Wisconsin . 

33,02k 

26,313 

18,055 

12.393 

11,801 

ll.kkk 

H,6kl 

13,685 

12,890 

13, 128 

19,1*1*3 

2k.  172 

2k,  135 

-8,809 

-26.9 

Region  VTTt 

Iowa.. . . 

13,979 

11,276 

7,1*02 

5,252 

k,5k3 

k,k36 

3,6k5 

3,069 

3,312 

k,090 

7,363 

II, 55k 

13,358 

-621 

-k-k 

Kansas . . . 

16,376 

12,887 

9,568 

7,99k 

7,k75 

7,076 

6,777 

5,7Ck 

5,618 

6,k7l 

8,958 

12,  179 

Ik,  195 

-2, 181 

-13.3 

Missouri... . 

kk,k36 

36,207 

32,6k7 

30, 118 

26,1*28 

22,a*i 

20,kl2 

20,87k 

21,372 

22,050 

2k, 5 16 

3k,  566 

3k,k03 

-10,033 

-22.6 

Nebraska . 

9.010 

7,k95 

k.275 

-2,228 

2,006 

1,935 

1.631 

1,552 

1,800 

3,02k 

5.5k3 

8,1*68 

9, 166 

+156 

+1-7 

North  Dakota . 

6,680 

6,366 

3,951 

1,612 

905 

586 

597 

310 

k02 

1,631 

3,552 

k,  97 1 

5,317 

-1,363 

-20.  k 

South  Dakota . 

3.767 

3.258 

1,608 

638 

l*2k 

353 

303 

318 

389 

873 

2,287 

3,582 

3,  Ski 

+I7k 

4k- 6 

Region  VTIIt 

Arkansas. 

20,026 

16,756 

Ik,  072 

10, 130 

8,k93 

8,7k8 

7,769 

6, 157 

6,330 

8,326 

ll.okl 

15.607 

17, 8k9 

-2, 177 

-10.9 

Louisiana. 

27,830 

23,987 

20,537 

17,020 

Ik, 693 

ik, oak 

12,26k 

9,362 

8,273 

8,535 

ll,ll*k 

lU,  880 

18, 197 

-9,633 

-3k- 6 

Oklahoma . . 

17,269 

Ik,  280 

12,139 

10, 1  ik 

8,969 

8,832 

7,955 

6,965 

6,631 

7,557 

10, 176 

I3,k60 

Ik,  707 

-2,562 

-Ik-8 

Texas* •••••• 

35,877 

32,388 

29,022 

2k,  930 

21,733 

20,k8l 

I8,ck6 

15,015 

Ik,  805 

16,295 

20,032 

2k,7k9 

28,d*0 

-7,029 

-21.8 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . . 

6,906 

5.667 

3,960 

2,659 

2, 19k 

l,93k 

1,731 

1,359 

I,k95 

2,259 

3,507 

k»935 

6, 105 

-801 

-11.6 

Montana. ..••••• . 

8,061 

8,Ck3 

6,kl9 

3,35k 

1,879 

1,22k 

906 

707 

993 

2,k  10 

5,  128 

7,313 

8,770 

4709 

48.8 

Hew  Mexico . 

5,698 

k,936 

£3 

2,778 

2,21*2 

2,kk3 

2,  136 

1,686 

1,650 

2,062 

3, 190 

3,896 

k,627 

-1,071 

-18.8 

Utah . 

8,366 

6,4* 2 

3,ok9 

2,612 

3.928 

3,016 

I,k76 

l,5i*8 

2,712 

k,  185 

6,272 

7,538 

-828 

-9.9 

•Vo. 1^9 . 

3.933 

3.577 

2,k72 

1,238 

867 

62k 

k56 

35k 

385 

666 

1.560 

2,500 

3,360 

-573 

-Ik- 6 

Region  Xt 

6,308 

Arizona. . . 

5,310 

k,29l 

3.56k 

3,21*6 

k,9!8 

k,226 

3, 106 

2,850 

3,359 

k,0l5 

5,792 

6,596 

4288 

4k.  6 

California. . . 

158,920 

tko,687 

Ill,k3l 

98,007 

80,  125 

71,330 

58,1*20 

k9,5l6 

52,330 

72,517 

102, k7k 

132, 107 

128,325 

-30,595 

-19-2 

Nevada. 

3.295 

2,866 

2,  103 

l,k7B 

1, 11*1 

982 

1,030 

i.oko 

1,508 

2,326 

3, 165 

k,  550 

k.930 

+1,635 

4k9*6 

Region  XI: 

Idaho. . 

9,886 

8,780 

5,892 

3,395 

1,91*1 

1,515 

I.5k7 

1,  189 

1,262 

3,51*3 

6,528 

7,857 

8,265 

-1,621 

-16-k 

Oregon . . . 

50,236 

27,  173 

21,  100 

I2,61*k 

7,982 

8,315 

7,066 

6,k32 

8,567 

17,371 

2k,  182 

29,890 

29,891 

-5k5 

-I-  1 

Washington . . . 

5 1,6k  1 

k5,669 

31,618 

20,238 

12,9 kk 

13.609 

Ik,k99 

15,513 

18,617 

52,595 

kk,  763 

50,126 

k9,k65 

-2, 176 

-U-2 

\J  Weekly  data  are  adjusted  for  split  weeks  in  the  month  on  the  basis  of  a  5~day  work-week. 
2/  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


ADDITIONAL  STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  OPERATIONS  ARE  PUB¬ 
LISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  STATISTICAL  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY.  THE  SUPPLEMENT  IS  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST  FROM 
THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  OFFICE 
OF  PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND  ANALYSIS. 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 
according  to 

Nonagrlcultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

Women  as  a 

Turnover 

Lin  thousands) 

percent  of 

Menu- 

State  and  Area 

relative 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

facturing 

adequai 

local 

sup] 

:y  of 
Labor 
ply 

Jan. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Jan. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 
casts  of  labor 
requirements  V 

cultural 

wage  &  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 

workers 

Mar. 

1956 

Jan . 

..  1216. 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

Jan. 

1955 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

Jan. 

1955 

Jan.  1956- -May  1956 

Jan.  1956 

Dec.  1955 

Alabama 

•Birmingham . 

.  c 

c 

197.8 

-0.6 

+6.9 

66.2 

4.1  7 

Slight  Increase 

23.9 

0.6 

+AO 

•Mobile . 

c 

c 

82.3 

-1.0 

+4.4 

16.5 

-5.2 

+6.1 

26.2 

Substantial  increase 

2.0 

Arizona 

♦Phoenix . 

c 

c 

112.3 

+1.0 

+7.7 

18.7 

+14.7 

32.1 

1.4 

+JO 

Moderate  Increase 

Arkansas 

•Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock. 

c 

c 

69.6 

-1.8 

+5-3 

12.5 

+0.4 

+12.1 

Moderate  increase 

33-3 

1.9 

California 

Fresno . 

c 

c 

68.1 

-7.7 

+2.7 

19  O 

-11.8 

+6.9 

Slight  lnorease 

31.2 

DfA 

Los  Angeles -Long  Beach . 

B 

B 

1,985.7 

-0*2 

*5  7 

708.3 

Slight  increase 

32.6 

INA 

+  1 

Sacramento . 

c 

c 

118.2 

-1.5 

+4.3 

11.7 

+0.4 

+17.8 

32.4 

INA 

Substantial  Increase 

San  Beroardino-Riverside . 

c 

c 

142.9 

+1.0 

♦10.3 

27.1 

_1  q 

+6.7 

30.9 

INA 

Moderate  Increase 

San  Diego . 

c 

c 

188.2 

-0.3 

+4.7 

59  O 

Substantial  Increase 

32.0 

INA 

San  Francisco-Oakland . 

c 

c 

880.7 

-2.4 

+2.0 

201.6 

-2.4 

Slight  Increase 

32.7 

INA 

+c.  r 

San  Jose . 

c 

c 

107.6 

-6.5 

+13.1 

90  7 

Substantial  Increase 

30.1 

INA 

^7  •  J 

Stockton . 

c 

c 

53.5 

-6.9 

+9.6 

in  0 

Substantial  Increase 

28.8 

INA 

-•O 

Colorado 

••Denver . 

B 

B 

245.7 

-1.7 

+4.6 

43.0 

-2.3 

Slight  increase 

39.4 

INA 

+p  .1 

Connecticut 

•Bridgeport . 

B 

B 

121.3 

+0.2 

+6.9 

72.0 

+2.4 

+11.8 

Slight  Increase 

32.1 

1.5 

•Hartford . 

B 

B 

198.2 

-0.6 

+0.5 

75  0 

+0.4 

Slight  Increase 

36.2 

1.4 

•New  Britain . 

B 

B 

43.9 

-0*2 

+9.5 

29.5 

+13.5 

No  change 

32.8 

1.6 

•New  Haven . 

B 

B 

119.1 

-1.2 

+1.4 

46.2 

Slight  Increase 

35.8 

1.4 

•Stamford-Norwalk . 

B 

B 

75.3 

-1.5 

+1.6 

79  O 

4.1  5 

Slight  lnorease 

34.0 

1.4 

•Waterbury . 

B 

B 

69.0 

-0  1 

4.7 

44.0 

+0.8 

+3.3 

Slight  Increase 

34.2 

1.7 

Delaware 

Wilmington . 

B 

B 

109.5 

-O.li 

+15.1 

48.4 

No  change 

25.8 

+J.p  .y 

lei 

District  of  Columbia 
•Washington . 

B 

B 

629.2 

-1.9 

+2.1 

26.4 

-0.8 

Slight  Increase 

37-3 

4.7 

Florida 

•Jacksonville . 

B 

B 

121.0 

-0.5 

4.7  9 

iq  n 

-2.6 

Substantial  Increase 

31.0 

2.4 

•Miami . 

c 

c 

248.6 

+4.1 

4.S  *5 

90  O 

+8.1 

Slight  decrease 

33.7 

3-7 

•Tempa-St.  Petersburg . 

c 

c 

143.7 

+3.6 

4-5  1 

25.5 

_1  7 

No  change 

34.8 

1.9 

Georgia 

•Atlanta . 

B 

B 

325.6 

-1.4 

+6.9 

90.4 

No  change 

31.5 

1.1 

Augusta- Aiken . 

c 

c 

62.8 

_?  1 

-4.3 

95  9 

Slight  Increase 

34.5 

0.6 

+3e  + 

Columbus . 

c 

c 

44.1 

-1.4 

+1.4 

18.0 

No  change 

38.9 

1.6 

-v,y 

Macon . 

c 

c 

59.3 

-0*1 

4.7  7 

17  9 

No  change 

30.6 

1.7 

++.p 

•Savannah . 

c 

c 

51.9 

-1  0 

4.7  n 

14.7 

No  change 

27.9 

-J.U 

1.2 

Hawaii 

Honolulu . . . 

c 

c 

111.0 

-0.7 

+1.6 

12.4 

31.0 

-j.J- 

Moderate  Increase 

0 .0 

Illinois 

Aurora . 

B 

B 

31.5 

-1.5 

+4.8 

16.7 

+0.6 

+8.1 

35.2 

3.7 

Substantial  Increase 

Chicago . 

B 

B 

2,360.0 

-1.3 

4.7  Q 

059  O 

jj:  q 

Slight  Increase 

30.5 

1.1 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline. . . 

c 

c 

91.4 

-1.9 

+2.7 

43.7 

+0.7 

+3.6 

No  change 

30.1 

1.4 

Joliet . 

B 

B 

50.1 

-0.4 

4.7  Q 

23.6 

+6.6 

_ 

30.7 

Slight  Increase 

1.2 

bee  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


State  and  Area 

Classification 

according  to 
relative 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

Women  as  a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Manu¬ 
facturing 
quits 
per  100 
workers 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagrl- 

adequa 

local 

sup 

cy  of 
labor 
ply 

Jan. 

1956 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Jan. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 
casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

cultural 
wage  Sc  salary 
employment 

Mar. 

1956 

Jan. 

1956 

Nov. 

Jan. 

1955 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

Jan. 

1955 

Jan.  1956- -May  1956 

Jan.  1956 

Dec.  1955 

Illinoia  (Cont'd) 

Peoria . 

B 

B 

91.3 

-1.9 

+5.1 

45.8 

-1.8 

+8.7 

Moderate  Increase 

26.7 

0.7 

Rockford .  . 

B 

B 

69.5 

+0.1 

+8.3 

42.7 

+1.7 

+12.6 

No  change 

29.6 

1.8 

Indiana 

♦Evansville . 

E 

D 

63.8 

-6.2 

-0.2 

29.1 

-10.1 

-3.5 

Substantial  decrease 

31.1 

0.7 

♦Fort  Wayne . 

B 

B 

80.1 

-0.5 

+4.3 

38.0 

+0.7 

+9.3 

Slight  Increase 

28.4 

1.2 

♦Indianapolis . 

C 

B 

279.5 

-2.2 

+4.7 

112.3 

-2.9 

+6.5 

Slight  Increase 

31.4 

1.4 

♦South  Bend . 

C 

C 

84.6 

-1.2 

+0.2 

44.7 

+2.4 

-0.4 

No  change 

26.9 

0.7 

Terre  Haute . 

E 

E 

32.9 

-2.4 

+0.9 

10.0 

-2.1 

+2.9 

Slight  Increase 

28.4 

1.2 

Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids . 

B 

B 

45.1 

-1.4 

+8.5 

20.9 

+1.4 

+15.7 

Slight  Increase 

31.8 

1.4 

♦Des  Moines . 

B 

B 

95.6 

-1.9 

+3.8 

23.6 

-0.6 

+4.4 

No  change 

36.3 

1.5 

Kansas 

♦Wichita . 

c 

C 

119.4 

-0.4 

-1.9 

51.3 

+3.1 

-6.2 

Substantial  decrease 

31.9 

1.7 

Kentucky 

♦Louisville . 

c 

C 

244.6 

-1.5 

+4.9 

102.7 

-0.3 

+9.8 

No  change 

32.5 

INA 

Louisiana 

♦Baton  Rouge . 

c 

c 

59.3 

+0.3 

+3.1 

19.0 

-0.3 

+1.1 

Slight  decrease 

26.8 

0.2 

♦New  Orleans . 

c 

c 

269.3 

-0.7 

+1.4 

48.7 

-2.2 

-1.7 

Slight  lnarease 

INA 

1-3 

Shreveport . 

c 

c 

65.3 

-0.8 

+5.5 

9.2 

+1.7 

+12.5 

No  change 

26.2 

1.2 

Maine 

♦Portland . 

c 

c 

50.7 

-4.2 

+1.0 

12.7 

-4.5 

+1.8 

Slight  Increase 

30.0 

INA 

Maryland 

♦Baltimore . 

c 

c 

579.0 

-1.4 

+6.6 

200.7 

-0.4 

+8.1 

Moderate  Increase 

31.8 

1.1 

Massachusetts 

Boston . . . 

c 

c 

937.5 

-1.7 

+2.3 

305.1 

-0.2 

+2.9 

No  change 

36.0 

1.4 

Brockton . 

c 

c 

44.9 

-1.2 

+4.0 

20.8 

-0.7 

+2.3 

No  change 

40.6 

1.4 

Fall  River . 

c 

c 

47.7 

-1.6 

+2.7 

28.0 

-1.2 

+3.8 

Moderate  increase 

47.2 

1.6 

Lawrence . 

F 

F 

39.7 

-0.5 

+12.4 

22.4 

+0.7 

+19.8 

Moderate  Increase 

36.9 

2.3 

Lowell . 

D 

D 

4l.O 

-2.7 

+4.6 

22.0 

-2.2 

+7.9 

Moderate  Increase 

41.5 

1.2 

Hew  Bedford . 

c 

c 

53-7 

-3.0 

+3-4 

29.8 

-2.9 

+4.6 

Moderate  increase 

42.9 

1.3 

Springf ield-Holyoke . 

c 

c 

165.2 

-1.3 

+1.5 

76.2 

-0.4 

-1.1 

Slight  Increase 

35.7 

1.3 

Worcester . 

c 

c 

106.7 

-1.8 

+5.0 

52.5 

-1.1 

+8.9 

Slight  Increase 

33-9 

1.3 

Michigan 

Battle  Creek . 

c 

c 

42.7 

-1.4 

+3.6 

22.1 

-1.3 

+4.7 

Slight  Increase 

27.9 

0.9 

Detroit . 

c 

c 

1,325.0 

-2.9 

+2.9 

680.0 

-2.0 

+1.0 

Moderate  decrease 

27.3 

1.1 

Flint . 

c 

B 

133.7 

-1.3 

+5.9 

90.9 

-0.9 

+7.8 

No  change 

20.7 

1.4 

Grand  Rapids . 

c 

B 

108.6 

-0.9 

+0.7 

54.9 

+1.1 

-0.9 

Slight  Increase 

32.6 

1.6 

Kalamazoo . 

B 

B 

48.2 

-1.0 

+4.8 

26.0 

+1.6 

+8.3 

Moderate  Increase 

28.2 

1.5 

Lansing . 

B 

B 

76.7 

-1.2 

+5.9 

32.6 

-1.5 

+4.5 

Slight  decrease 

27.1 

0.8 

Muskegon . 

C 

c 

45.8 

+2.0 

+8.0 

30.0 

+5.3 

+9.9 

No  change 

23.I 

1-3 

Saginaw . 

B 

B 

53-5 

-1.1 

+5.5 

28.6 

-0.3 

+7.9 

No  change 

21.9 

0.9 

Minnesota 

♦Duluth-Superior . 

D 

D 

51.1 

-7.8 

+4.5 

11.2 

-3.9 

+10.9 

Moderate  increase 

33.5 

0.5 

♦Minneapolis-St.  Paul . 

B 

B 

483.8 

-2.0 

+2.7 

137.6 

-1.9 

+3.1 

Slight  Increase 

36.1 

1.2 

Mississippi 

♦Jackson . 

C 

C 

53-1 

-2.1 

+6.0 

10.1 

-1.1 

+9.1 

Moderate  Increase 

39.1 

2.5 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 
according  to 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

Women  as  a 

Turnover 

(in  thousands) 

percent  of 

Menu- 

relative 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

facturing 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 

■UPP1J! 

Jan. 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Jan. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 
casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

cultural 
wage  &  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 
workers 

Mar. 

1956 

Jan. 

1956 

1956 

If  ov  • 

1955 

Jan. 

1955 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

Jan. 

1955 

.Ton.  1956- -Mav  1956 

Jan.  1956 

Dec.  1955 

Missouri 

•Kansas  City . 

c 

c 

394.4 

-1.4 

-2.7 

98.2 

-1.8 

-9.7 

Slight  decrease 

29.9 

1.3 

•St.  Louis . 

c 

c 

716.9 

-1.8 

273.6 

-0.8 

+3.3 

Slight  inorease 

31.4 

+j»  J 

1.0 

Nebraska 

♦Omaha . 

B 

B 

147.2 

-1.4 

a .0  7 

-0.8 

.  I.  c 

No  change 

34.6 

1.6 

New  Hampshire 

•Manchester . 

.  c 

c 

41.3 

-0.9 

±0  7 

-0.6 

+1.3 

No  change 

44.6 

+y.y 

2.0 

New  Jersey 

Atlantic  City . 

E 

E 

39.8 

-4.6 

a.q  7 

6.8 

+7.1 

Substantial  Increase 

38.7 

1.2 

Newark . 

C 

c 

737-4 

-1.5 

xn  0 

328.3 

.  T  C 

No  change 

31.1 

f 

1.2 

Paterson . 

c 

c 

366.9 

-1  2 

+3.4 

Slight  increase 

30.5 

1.3 

y?  •+ 

+5*7 

Perth  Amboy . 

c 

c 

107.3 

-0  1 

+2  0 

60.9 

No  change 

29.9 

0.9 

-4.  f 

Trenton . 

c 

c 

124.1 

-2.1 

+2.8 

+3.1 

No  change 

31.8 

1.1 

New  Mexico 

•Albuquerque . 

c 

c 

58.2 

-l  7 

+8.4 

9.8 

+4.5 

Slight  increase 

26.1 

INA 

New  York 

•Albany-Schenectady-Troy . 

c 

c 

206.1 

-2  2 

+2.8 

-0.8 

+2.5 

Slight  Increase 

30.5 

0.7 

ry -y 

•Binghamton . 

c 

c 

75.7 

-1.2 

7 

41.9 

+0.5 

+2.7 

No  change 

35.3 

0.8 

•Buffalo . 

c 

c 

441.8 

-2.1 

£ 

+2.5 

No  change 

25.9 

1.2 

•New  York . 

c 

c 

4,059.7 

-2  1 

+2 .6 

+0.9 

INA 

INA 

INA 

•Rochester . 

B 

B 

217.7 

-1.8 

113.0 

-0.9 

Slight  Increase 

35.2 

1.2 

+c.O 

•Syracuse . 

B 

B 

141.8 

+4.1 

58.6 

Moderate  increase 

30.9 

+4.1 

1.1 

•Utica-Rome . 

c 

c 

94.4 

-2.8 

+4.0 

41.4 

Moderate  increase 

35.9 

0.8 

+4.1 

North  Carolina 

Asheville . 

D 

D 

36.3 

_o  0 

*1  C 

+3.8 

Slight  increase 

34.2 

0.8 

••Charlotte . 

c 

c 

86.4 

_n  a 

+4.0 

24.2 

(2/) 

Slight  Increase 

39.8 

1.5 

+0.4 

Durham . 

D 

D 

77  Q 

-3.4 

+5.7 

Substantial  decrease 

41.1 

0.7 

~j  •  f 

+4f -y 

J.J.4 

••Greensboro-High  Point . 

c 

c 

81.5 

-1.8 

40.7 

+0.3 

+4.9 

No  change 

35.7 

1.8 

••Winston-Salem . 

c 

c 

64.2 

7 

-4.3 

+4.3 

Moderate  decrease 

40.3 

0.8 

J*  I 

+j*^ 

j4.  f 

Ohio 

Akron . 

B 

B 

171.6 

_0 .2 

+1.8 

+0.5 

Slight  Increase 

28.8 

0.9 

yj«o 

+2.0 

Canton . 

B 

B 

124.4 

-1.4 

+8.6 

-1.3 

No  change 

26.6 

0.8 

+11.0 

•Cincinnati . 

c 

c 

382.7 

-1.6 

n  C 

+4.5 

No  change 

29.0 

0.8 

+^0 

•Cleveland . 

B 

B 

656.5 

-1  0 

-0.3 

Slight  increase 

29.9 

1.3 

+0,1 

Columbus . 

B 

B 

257.0 

Slight  Increase 

35.4 

1.3 

|0.  f 

+c  .0 

+4.0 

Dayton . 

B 

B 

215.4 

+3.1 

+7.8 

No  change 

28.8 

0.8 

-V.J 

0 

Hamilton-Middletown. . . . 

B 

B 

57.2 

_n  7 

+4.0 

33.3 

+5.2 

Slight  Increase 

25.1 

0.7 

Lorain -Elyria . 

B 

B 

56.2 

-1.6 

+12.2 

+16.9 

Slight  Increase 

23.0 

1-3 

Toledo . 

c 

c 

162.5 

-1.4 

+6.4 

+0.7 

No  change 

28.9 

f4.1 

+0.2 

0.9 

Youngstown . 

B 

B 

188.3 

+0.4 

105.8 

+0.9 

No  change 

30.1 

0.7 

+0.1 

Oklahoma 

•Oklahoma  Citv . 

B 

B 

140.9 

+2.8 

15.9 

-3.6 

+3.1 

No  change 

30.2 

1.4 

•Tulsa . 

B 

B 

126.6 

35.5 

+1.5 

+19.7 

No  change 

27.9 

1.4 

+r.4 

Oregon 

•Portland . 

c 

Q 

238.3 

+3.5 

57.9 

-5.1 

+3.6 

Moderate  increase 

30.I 

1.2 

see  exp-Lanatory  notes  at  end  or  table.  - -  — - - - 

Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

Women  as  a 

Turnover 

according  to 

(in  thousands) 

percent  of 

Manu- 

relative 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

facturing 

State  and  Area 

adequa 

local 

supj 

:y  of 
.abor 

3ly 

Jan . 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Jem. 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Employer  fore¬ 
casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

cultural 
wage  &  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 
workers 

Mar . 

1956 

Jan . 
1956 

1956 

Nov. 

Jan. 

1955 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

Jan. 

1955 

Jeur).  1956 — May  1956 

Jan.  1956 

Dec.  1955 

Pennsylvania 

♦♦Allentown-Bethlehem . 

B 

B 

177.3 

-1.3 

+6.0 

100.6 

-0.8 

+9.4 

Slight  increase 

30.7 

1.1 

Altoona . 

D 

0 

45.2 

-1.1 

+15.6 

19.9 

-0.3 

+34.6 

Slight  increase 

25.1 

1.0 

**Erie . 

D 

D 

77.8 

-1.5 

+5.9 

41.8 

+1.1 

+10.0 

Moderate  increase 

29.1 

0.8 

♦♦Harrisburg . 

C 

C 

128.8 

-1.1 

+6.0 

3^-5 

0.0 

+13.9 

No  change 

34.6 

0.9 

Johnstown . 

D 

E 

76.9 

-0.5 

+9.3 

27.5 

+0.7 

+20.6 

Moderate  increase 

22.6 

0.5 

•♦Lancaster . . . 

B 

B 

85.O 

-2.0 

+4.6 

45.8 

-1.3 

+7.3 

Moderate  Increase 

35.4 

1.4 

♦♦Philadelphia . 

C 

C 

1>13.0 

-1.8 

+2.1 

576.0 

-0.3 

-0.3 

No  change 

31.2 

0.8 

•♦Pittsburgh . 

C 

C 

770.0 

-1.9 

+4.1 

325.3 

-0.2 

+5.2 

No  change 

24.2 

0.4 

♦♦Reading . 

c 

c 

97.4 

-0.5 

+4.1 

52.6 

+0.3 

+5.6 

No  change 

3^.5 

1.3 

♦•Scranton . 

F 

F 

78.9 

-1.9 

+1.8 

30.8 

-0.2 

+2.8 

Moderate  Increase 

37-3 

0.9 

♦♦Wilkes-Barre- -Hazleton . 

F 

F 

109.9 

-1.4 

+1.0 

39-5 

-0.5 

+6.5 

Moderate  Increase 

43.9 

1.6 

**Tork . 

C 

C 

80.1 

-1.5 

+4.2 

46.1 

+0.4 

+5.4 

Slight  Increase 

33.3 

1.4 

Puerto  Rico 

M  ay  ague  z . 

F 

F 

18.2 

+7.1 

+3.4 

9-3 

+1.1 

-6.1 

INA 

47.3 

1.4 

Ponce . 

F 

F 

22.6 

-12.7 

+1.3 

8.5 

-6.6 

+7.6 

INA 

37.6 

1.4 

San  Juan . 

D 

0 

121.5 

-2.8 

-2.2 

20.9 

-3-8 

+3.0 

INA 

27.5 

1.7 

Rhode  Island 

♦♦Providence . . . 

D 

D 

290.7 

-1.9 

+1.8 

142.8 

-1.4 

+1.9 

No  change 

39  A 

1.7 

South  Carolina 

0.8 

♦Charleston . 

0 

C 

50.9 

-0.9 

+4.0 

17.6 

-0.8 

+1.7 

No  change 

31.6 

♦Greenville . . . 

C 

c 

61.7 

-0.2 

+5.9 

30.5 

+1.0 

+5.9 

No  change 

42.2 

1.8 

Tennessee 

(?/) 

•Chattanooga . 

c 

c 

94.5 

-0.7 

+2.2 

45.9 

+5.9 

No  change 

37.0 

1.1 

•Knoxville . 

c 

c 

114.2 

-2.2 

-5.8 

45.1 

-1.7 

+1.2 

No  change 

28.7 

1.5 

♦Memphis . 

c 

c 

183.4 

-0.9 

+6.6 

46.9 

0.0 

+10.5 

Slight  Increase 

29.8 

0.8 

•Nashville . 

C 

c 

130.5 

-1.4 

+4.4 

38.3 

-1.2 

+5.5 

Slight  Increase 

34.7 

1.0 

Texas 

38.8 

2.6 

Austin . 

c 

c 

55.6 

+0.2 

+7.4 

4.6 

+1.1 

+12.3 

Slight  increase 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur . 

c 

c 

71.2 

-0.1 

+3-9 

26.8 

-2.7 

+2.8 

Slight  Increase 

22.6 

0.6 

Corpus  Chrlstl . . . 

c 

c 

54.7 

-0.8 

+3.0 

8.0 

-0.9 

+1.7 

No  change 

26.8 

0.7 

Dallas . 

B 

B 

278.2 

+0.8 

+3-9 

77.9 

+0.7 

+2.8 

Slight  increase 

34.4 

2.3 

El  Paso . 

C 

c 

66.3 

(2/) 

+5.8 

11.8 

(2/) 

+5.1 

No  change 

33.8 

2.1 

Fort  Worth . 

c 

c 

172.3 

+1.1 

+9.9 

60.4 

+2.6 

+15.8 

Slight  Increase 

29.3 

1.3 

Houston . 

c 

c 

339.6 

-0.3 

+6.3 

84.6 

(2/) 

+7.5 

No  change 

27.9 

1.1 

San  Antonio . 

c 

c 

159.0 

+0.2 

+3-3 

21.6 

+1.2 

+10.5 

Slight  Increase 

32.6 

2-3 

Utah 

♦Salt  Lake  City . 

c 

c 

112.2 

-3-6 

+5-2 

17.2 

-4.4 

+4.8 

Slight  increase 

27.1 

INA 

Virginia 

50.4 

14.8 

-2.6 

31.4 

Hampton -Newport  News-Warwlck. . . 

0 

c 

-1.9 

-3-0 

-13.7 

Slight  decrease 

1.0 

♦•Norf olk-Portsmouth . 

c 

c 

147.1 

-1.7 

+2.6 

29.0 

-1.9 

-0.2 

Slight  increase 

32.3 

0.8 

♦♦Richmond . . . 

B 

B 

153.6 

-0.6 

+4.5 

39-3 

+1.3 

+4.0 

Moderate  decrease 

34.4 

0.9 

Roanoke . . . . 

c 

c 

51.9 

-0.2 

+4.3 

13.8 

+2.3 

+8.7 

Moderate  increase 

32.4 

1.6 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

Nonagi-lcultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

Wo— en  as  a 

Turnover 

V  in  Thousands  j 

percent  of 

Manu- 

relative 

Total 

Manuf  acturing 

nonagrl- 

State  and  Area 

adequac 

local 

supi 

•y  of 

Labor 

. 

Jan . 
1956 

Percentage 
change  fro- — 

Jan. 

Percentage 
change  fra— — 

Employer  fore¬ 
casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

cultural 
wage  &  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 
workers 

Mar. 

1956 

Jan . 
1956 

NOV. 

1955 

Jan. 

1955 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

Jan. 

1955 

Jan.  1956- -May  1956 

Jan.  1956 

Dec.  1955 

Washington 

♦Seattle . 

c 

c 

PQ3  T 

-2.4 

-1.7 

+7.4 

Moderate  Increase 

36.3 

02.7 

1.4 

♦Spokane . 

c 

0 

TO  7 

.  1,  Ii 

-2.7 

+9.7 

Moderate  increase 

"  J  •  1 

14.7 

31.7 

0.3 

♦Tacoma . 

D 

J) 

7Q  *3 

T  C  ft 

-9.2 

+1.8 

Moderate  Increase 

30.4 

IjO 

“  J** 

1.2 

West  Virginia 

♦Charleston . 

E 

E 

88.6 

24.9 

+2.3 

Moderate  Increase 

22.8 

-1.0 

INA 

Huntington-Ashland . 

c 

c 

68.1 

-0.6 

27.1 

+1.7 

+15.1 

Slight  Increase 

▼  f  •  ( 

25.4 

0.6 

♦Wheeling-SteubenviUe . 

c 

c 

114.0 

-2.6 

-2.9 

+6.6 

No  change 

.U 

23.3 

0-3 

Wisconsin 

Kenosha . 

B 

+11.4 

21.9 

+18.5 

+34.0 

Substantial  decrease 

23.8 

2.5 

Madison . 

B 

B 

54.5 

1  u  c 

13.9 

-0.5 

+1.4 

No  change 

41.0 

1.5 

Milwaukee . 

B 

B 

387.8 

192.8 

-0.5 

+9.2 

Slight  Increase 

28.8 

“1-  f 

.0 

0.9 

Racine . 

B 

22.9 

+2.1 

+4.4 

Moderate  increase 

370 

+**■0 

33-2 

1.9 

E  X  P  L  A  N  A  TORY 


NOTES 


Pr”e"ted  h«re  derived  from  the  regular  bimonthly  area  labor  market  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Seouritv  fro- 
affiliated  State  employment  security  agencies.  Each  area  listed  consists  of  a  principal  city  or  cities  and  the  surrounding  area  within  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance.  More  detailed  information  on  any  of  these  areas  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  or  from 
the  appropriate  affiliated  State  employment  security  agency,  listed  on  the  inside  back  cover  Employment  data  relate  to  tot«l  m  ^ a 

”rk*” “*  *>» ««•»«■ « «» sbif.^x  --.S’ 

“  °r  - ”*“■  -  m  -pi“>~”t  •*•«•«-  ***» «« 

IHA  Information  not  available. 


1/ 


C^13nt  8chedules  establishments  for  which  reports  are  collected  through  the  normal  operation,  of  the  employment  security 
program.  In  moat  areas,  reporting  employer,  account  for  at  least  65  percent  of  all  manufacturing  employment.  security 


2/  Change  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

ALABAMA .  apartment  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  4 

ALASKA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

ARIZONA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  V/est  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

ARKANSAS .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security-Welfare  Building, 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA .  Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

COLORADO .  Department  of  Employment,  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building,  Denver  2 

CONNECTICUT .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 

DELAWARE .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA...  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  1724  F  Street  NW,  Washington  25; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 
FLORIDA .  Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee 

GEORGIA .  Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Office  Building,  Capitol  Sq.,  Atlanta  3 

HAWAII .  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Keelikolani  Building,  825  Mililani  Street 

P.O.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13 

IDAHO .  Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  520,  153j  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

ILLINOIS .  Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 

INDIANA  .  Employment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  9 

IOWA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8 

KANSAS .  Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 

KENTUCKY .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

Frankfort 

LOUISIANA .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Annex  Building, 

Baton  Rouge  4 

N/LAINE .  Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 

jyLARYLAND .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 

MASSACHUSETTS .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

MICHIGAN .  Employment  Security  Commission,  514  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 

MINNESOTA .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 

MISSISSIPPI .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 

MISSOURI .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

MONTANA .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 

NEBRASKA .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1033,  Lincoln  1 

NEVADA .  Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 

NEW  JERSEY .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

NEW  MEXICO .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1301,  103  Sixth  Street  SW.,  Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK .  Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  18 

NORTH  CAROLINA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  and  North  McDowell  Streets,  Raleigh 

NORTH  DAKOTA .  North  Dakota  State  Employment  Service,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  207  Broadway, 

Box  568,  Bismarck;  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau, 
201  Broadway,  Bismarck 

OHIO .  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  427  Cleveland  Avenue,  Columbus  16 

OKLAHOMA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  American  National  Building,  Oklahoma  City  2 

OREGON .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  500  Public  Service  Building,  Srlem 

PENNSYLVANIA .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  1846  Brookwood  Street, 

Harrisburg 

PUERTO  RICO .  Puerto  Rico  Employment  Service,  Parque  Street  #607,  P.O.  Box  8368  Fdez.  Juncos  Station, 

Santurce,  San  Juan 

RHODE  ISLAND .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  3 

SOUTH  CAROLINA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  10 

SOUTH  DAKOTA .  Employment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  3 

TEXAS .  Texas  Employment  Commission,  Brown  Building,  Austin  19 

UTAH .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  2100,  Salt  Lake  City  13 

VERMONT .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier 

VIRGINIA .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Broad-Grace  Arcade,  Richmond  11 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS .  Virgin  Islands  Employment  Service,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas 

WASHINGTON .  Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  367,  Old  Capitol  Building,  Olympia 

WEST  VIRGINIA .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 

Charleston  5 

WISCONSIN .  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Industrial  Commission,  105  South  Blair  Street,  Madison  3; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East  Wilson  Street, 
Madison  1 

WYOMING .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  760,  136j  South  Wolcott  Street,  IOOF  Building, 

Casper 
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Monthly 

Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State 
(initial  claims,  weeks  of  unemployment  covered  by  continued  claims, 
new  applications,  counseling  interviews,  placements) 

Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State 
(by  major  industry  division;  breakouts  for  handicapped,  women,  short- 
time) 

Selected  Local  Office  Activities  for  Veterans,  by  State 
(new  applications,  initial  counseling  interviews,  nonagricultural  place  - 
ments--total  and  for  handicapped) 

Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans,  by  State 
(initial  claims,  weeks  of  unemployment  claimed,  average  weekly  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  amount  of  payments,  etc.) 

Benefit  Payments,  by  State 
(weeks  compensated,  beneficiaries,  benefits  paid) 

Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities  Under  State  and  Railroad 
Programs 

(first  claims  received,  weeks  compensated,  benefits  paid) 

Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment  Under  State  Programs,  by 

State,  by  Month 

Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees, 

by  State 

Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 

(classification  of  areas  according  to  relative  adequacy  of  labor  supply, 
total  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  and  manufacturing  employment 
for  149  major  and  nearly  100  smaller  areas) 

Quarterly 

Subject  Employers  and  Selected  Financial  Data,  by  State 

(number  of  employers,  funds  available  for  benefits,  etc.) 

Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Activities,  by  State 
(new  claims,  dispositions,  new  insured  claimants,  first  payments,  etc.) 

Time  Lapse  in  First  Benefit  Payments  and  Appeals  Decisions 
(percent  of  intrastate  first  benefit  payments  issued  within  2  weeks, 
appeals  decisions  to  lower  authority  and  to  higher  authority  within 
45  days) 

Quarterly  Wages  of  Workers  Covered  by  State  UI  Laws,  by  State 

Monthly  Employment  of  Workers  Covered  by  State  UI  Laws,  by  State 
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Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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1. --Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State--Women,  February  1956 
2  --Nonagricultural  selection  interviews  and  individuals  tested,  by 
State,  February  1956 

3.  --Selected  local  office  activities  by  State --Handicapped,  February  1956 

4.  --Nonagricultural  placements  by  industry,  February  1956 

5.  --Nonagricultural  placements  by  major  occupational  groups, 

February  1956 

6.  --Nonagricultural  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer 

visits,  February  1956 

7.  --Agricultural  referrals,  placements,  and  erfiployer  visits, 

February  1956 

8.  --Contribution  operations,  October-December  1955 

9. --Number  of  claimants  involved  in  appeals,  by  State,  October- 

December  1955 

10.  --Appeals  decisions:  Time  lapse  between  date  of  filing  appeal  and  date 

of  decision,  by  State,  October-December  1955 

11.  --Appeals  decisions  classified  by  effect  on  appellant,  October- 

December  1955 

1?..— Insured  claimants,  beneficiaries,  exhaustions  and  average  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits  drawn,  by  State, 41  States,  claimants  with  benefit 
years  ended  October-December  1955 

13.  _ Insured  claimants,  beneficiaries,  exhaustions  and  average  number  of 

weeks  of  benefits  drawn,  by  State,  47  States,  claimants  with  benefit 
years  ending  January-March  1956  as  of  December  31,  1955 

14.  --Insured  claimants,  beneficiaries,  exhaustions  and  average  number  of 

weeks  of  benefits  drawn,  by  State,  48  States,  claimants  with  benefit 
years  ending  April-June  1956  as  of  December  31,  1955 

15.  --Dependents’  allowances--Beneficiaries  entitled  to  dependents’  al¬ 

lowances  and  percent  entitled  to  allowance  for  specified  types  of 
dependents,  by  sex  of  beneficiary,  3  States,  October-December  1955 

16.  --Dependents’  allowances— Number  and  percent  distribution  of  bene¬ 

ficiaries  by  number  entitled  to  dependents’  allowances  by  sex  of 
beneficiary,  10  States,  October-December  1955 

17.  --Dependents’  allowances— Selected  data  on  weeks  compensated  and 

amount  of  payments  to  all  claimants  receiving  dependents’  allowances, 
10  States,  October-December  1955 

18.  _ Contribution  Operation:  Delinquencies  in  employer  reporting  ana 

contributions,  by  State,  October-December  1955 

19.  --Promptness  of  lower  authority  interstate  appeals  decisions,  July- 

December  1955 

20.  --Benefit  payments,  classified  by  size,  by  State,  1955 


Table  1. •-Selected  local  office  actixltl.a,  by  State  -  Woaen,  February  195b 


Region  and  State 

New  applications  A/ 

Counseling  interviews 

Nonagrl  cultural 

Initial  clalna 

Weeks  of  u 

cowered  by 
ola. 

aenploywent 

continued 

Las 

Munber 

Par oen tags 
change 
froe 

Jan.  1956 

Total 

Initial 

Referrals 

Placenenta 

Nunber 

Percentage 
change 
fro*  g/ 
Jan.  1956 

Nunber 

Peroentage 
o  hangs 
from  2/ 
Jan.  1956 

Nusber 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Jan.  1956 

Nunber 

Percentage 
change 
fro  ip  2/ 
Jan.  1956 

Nunber 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Jan.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Jan.  1956 

Total,  53  State* . 

272,770 

-7.0 

47,260 

♦5.6 

30,860 

+8.1 

335,908 

-6.8 

184,202 

-8.5 

322,420 

-29.4 

2,013,795 

-10.5 

Region  It 

4,414 

-15.4 

587 

+18.6 

321 

+11.5 

6,537 

-13.9 

3,265 

-12.5 

6,120 

-35.0 

30,657 

-23.3 

Maine . 

781 

-11.7 

136 

-13.4 

74 

0 

1,207 

-19.8 

571 

-31.9 

1,398 

-40.9 

16,352 

-16.0 

haeaachuaett* . 

6,921 

-9.7 

1,643 

+6.8 

936 

+34.3 

13,458 

-7.3 

7,626 

-3.4 

12,952 

-29.4 

67,101 

-21.9 

Mew  Haapahire . 

782 

+.1 

82 

-6.8 

54 

-6.9 

1,035 

-10.1 

485 

-5.4 

1,748 

-2.3 

11,425 

-24.5 

Shod*  I eland . 

2,061 

+2.6 

323 

-2.4 

143 

+17.2 

1,886 

-8.3 

866 

-1.7 

6,225 

-16.8 

27,278 

-9.2 

Temont. ...... . . 

539 

+23.6 

180 

-11.8 

88 

-18.5 

651 

-22.7 

299 

-21.3 

588 

-31.5 

4,458 

-3.9 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey..... . 

7,815 

-8.1 

768 

+24.3 

494 

+24.1 

8,753 

-12.1 

5,228 

-9.5 

23,555 

-29.6 

147,132 

-17.0 

In  lork . 

29,209 

-18.9 

5,081 

-10.6 

3,284 

-9.8 

59,625 

-10.6 

40,651 

-9.7 

64,634 

-32.3 

317,991 

-19.7 

Puerto  Rico . 

3,505 

+65.1 

426 

+16.7 

202 

+32.9 

2,258 

+6.0 

1,221 

-13.8 

46 

— 

400 

+5.8 

Tirgin  Islands . . 

64 

-24.7 

23 

— 

12 

275 

-15.4 

173 

-20.3 

0 

— 

0 

— * 

Region  lilt 

Delaware. . 

387 

-13.8 

289 

+270.5 

274 

+341.9 

405 

•26*0 

273 

-12.2 

488 

-33.5 

2,663 

-14.1 

District  of  Columbia. . • 

2,117 

+10.7 

380 

+23.4 

171 

-6.0 

2,265 

+19.8 

1,431 

+22.8 

794 

-24.4 

7,923 

+.8 

Maryland . 

3,375 

-15.0 

926 

-2.9 

718 

+18.5 

3,085 

-25.9 

1,797 

-24.4 

2,944 

-33.0 

20,772 

-16.0 

North  Carolina . 

8,868 

+12.7 

1,371 

+66.2 

902 

+75.8 

8,367 

-4.4 

5,209 

-3.0 

13,456 

-28.2 

71,187 

-6.7 

Pennsylvania . 

17,434 

-7.8 

3,551 

+6.4 

2,294 

+.4 

19,991 

-7.4 

10,251 

-9.8 

30,677 

-37.0 

199,370 

-19,4 

Virginia . 

5,431 

+11.2 

1,699 

+53.2 

1,242 

+72.3 

4,133 

-11.4 

2,622 

-8.0 

3,782 

-26.7 

19,378 

-7.0 

■**t  Virginia . . 

1,579 

-21.9 

243 

+27.9 

184 

+49.6 

1,905 

+12.1 

1,115 

+11.3 

1,561 

-45.5 

12,744 

-20.8 

Region  IV 1 

llahaaa . 

4,930 

-10.7 

486 

+23.7 

366 

+32.6 

6,723 

-11.1 

3,611 

-11.4 

2,419 

-37.0 

18,188 

-6.6 

Florida . 

5,001 

-12.9 

754 

-14.8 

538 

-14.2 

12,203 

-.7 

7,579 

-5.0 

2,967 

-53.2 

17,173 

-32.8 

Georgia................ 

5,903 

-15.9 

896 

-12.8 

621 

-17.3 

6,255 

-3.3 

3,588 

-9.2 

5,522 

-42.0 

43,736 

-13.8 

IU*al*eippl . . 

3,938 

-1.0 

562 

+12.0 

361 

+4.0 

5,074 

-8.8 

2,931 

-12.4 

1,782 

-33.8 

12,099 

-13.3 

South  Carolina . •  • 

4,386 

+4.3 

906 

+63.5 

746 

+63.6 

4,844 

-.9 

2,760 

-7.2 

3,043 

-62.0 

21,219 

-23.2 

Tennessee . . 

5,398 

•8.3 

1,174 

+8.4 

959 

+18.8 

6,843 

-2.8 

3,764 

-5.3 

6,106 

-36.0 

59,381 

-4.7 

Region  ?t 

3,242 

-2.5 

1,153 

+25.7 

981 

♦33.7 

2,875 

-7.5 

1,736 

-10.5 

3,139 

-22.8 

31,586 

-1.7 

Michigan . •  • 

14,258 

+3.7 

1,761 

-2.3 

1,278 

-3.3 

9,227 

-7.2 

4,114 

-5.8 

16,868 

+14.0 

85,777 

+29.1 

Ohio . 

15,981 

♦2.9 

3,165 

+21.6 

2,289 

+29.0 

13,918 

+1.7 

6,896 

-3.7 

13,204 

-21.2 

81,036 

+15.0 

Region  Tit 

Illinois . 

11,405 

•6*4 

1,793 

-8.3 

1,208 

+3.4 

8,926 

-9.5 

4,899 

-12.1 

14,207 

-19.1 

98,189 

-16.5 

6,597 

+.8 

636 

+31.7 

409 

+41.0 

5,890 

-8.7 

2,379 

-8.6 

8,364 

-38.3 

46,174 

+8.7 

Minnesota . . 

3,141 

-15.4 

361 

+32.2 

177 

+22.9 

3,442 

-1.5 

1,819 

-2.6 

2,528 

-54.9 

30,024 

-.3 

■laoonaln . . 

4,470 

-12.6 

1,654 

+39.0 

904 

+20.9 

4,964 

-1.7 

2,420 

-15.0 

3,603 

-35.0 

30,712 

-11.2 

Region  VII  l 

2,782 

-15.0 

377 

-9.4 

206 

-15.9 

3,528 

+6.1 

1,879 

+12.0 

1,652 

•44.6 

14,117 

+5.9 

2,516 

-5.0 

275 

-25.1 

173 

-29.1 

3,535 

+3.7 

1,983 

-2.7 

1,458 

-21.0 

12,009 

-3.2 

Missouri . . . 

7,003 

-14.2 

894 

-9.3 

472 

+5.1 

5,409 

-5.3 

2,838 

-10.9 

5,633 

-39.1 

39,013 

•16.4 

1,821 

+2.1 

366 

+11.2 

212 

+1.4 

1,442 

-4.8 

799 

-2.2 

1,025 

-32.2 

9,384 

+4«7 

lorth  Dakota. • . 

771 

+8.4 

96 

+37.1 

65 

+10.2 

942 

+21.5 

451 

+6.4 

221 

-40.7 

2,532 

+27.7 

South  Dakota . . 

578 

-9.8 

72 

+10.8 

33 

605 

+1.5 

243 

-7.2 

263 

-47.6 

2,554 

-1.5 

Region  Villi 
irkinsii . * . . 

3,938 

-.4 

385 

+7.5 

218 

+28.2 

5,052 

+3.3 

2,241 

-7.1 

1,821 

-45.8 

16,565 

+5.3 

3,382 

-8.2 

381 

-12.4 

236 

-.8 

4,438 

-4.3 

2,631 

-10.6 

2,133 

-33.2 

13, 147 

-3.4 

3,004 

-7.4 

686 

+4.4 

431 

+6.4 

5,178 

-5.5 

2,406 

-6.5 

2,516 

-20.5 

15,573 

+1.4 

Texae . . . 

15,955 

-5.7 

2,649 

+5.5 

1,440 

+.6 

29,697 

+.7 

15,634 

-5.5 

4,658 

-19.0 

30,551 

-.3 

Region  Hi 

2,371 

-5.5 

739 

-12.9 

572 

-14.0 

2,168 

-24.7 

1,020 

-25.2 

802 

-29.9 

4,777 

+10.7 

996 

-23.6 

228 

-32.3 

123 

-32.4 

914 

+14.5 

518 

+17.2 

662 

-42.4 

7,098 

+24.4 

1,363 

-9.8 

292 

+57.0 

158 

+21.5 

1,536 

-9.5 

912 

-9.5 

344 

-13.1 

2,278 

+14«5 

Utah . 

1,039 

-37.7 

414 

-40.3 

342 

-44.6 

1,377 

-32.8 

625 

-30.9 

784 

-56.9 

10,068 

■♦8.1 

. 

517 

-15.2 

174 

+1.8 

88 

+1.1 

526 

+9.8 

234 

+6.8 

362 

-14.2 

2,564 

+34.1 

Region  Zt 

2,581 

♦2.9 

406 

+5.2 

290 

+19.8 

3,171 

-5.5 

1,616 

-5.1 

825 

-16.7 

5,181 

+3.8 

28,537 

-5.0 

3,496 

-7.6 

2,264 

-7.3 

29,679 

-9.1 

12,183 

-9.0 

33,108 

-9.8 

196,840 

-1.6 

Hawaii . 

627 

-10.0 

55 

... 

34 

... 

550 

-22.0 

143 

-34.4 

721 

-26.3 

11 ,109 

-9.3 

lewada . 

858 

-29.2 

94 

— 

82 

— 

1,119 

+2.8 

583 

-15.6 

761 

-41.9 

5,951 

+10.7 

Region  lit 

354 

-19.0 

83 

+25.8 

54 

... 

491 

-2.8 

251 

-4.2 

165 

-25.3 

2,550 

-13.1 

Idaho . 

1,153 

-4.5 

278 

+6.9 

161 

-6.4 

1,411 

-9.7 

692 

-8.9 

456 

-36.1 

5,570 

+.7 

2,279 

-25.7 

611 

-2.1 

339 

-3.7 

2,557 

-11.0 

1,244 

-20.0 

2,570 

-34.9 

28,382 

-2.7 

Washington . 

4,413 

-15.9 

1,200 

+3.9 

637 

+10.8 

3,563 

-15.1 

1,497 

-32.3 

4,760 

-20.7 

43,857 

-7.1 

^  The  Dtaber  of  applleationa  taken  ehould  not  be  Interpreted  ae  a  aeaaure  of  the  total 
applicant*  for  whoa  written  application*  are  not  taken. 
iJ  lot  computed  If  State  roltae  for  either  period  repreeented  was  under  50. 

3/  Incladee  tranaltlonal  clalaa.  Beginning  July  1953  traneltlonal  olalc*  are  no  longer 
Initial  claim*  for  woaen  waa  only  1.2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950-June  1953 . 
Initial  olaln*  filed  aolely  under  XFX  program. 


number  of  new  Job  applicant*  at  Employment  Serrlce  office*,  *lnc*  there  are  »o«e  type*  of 

reported  by  eex;  howeeer,  the  national  average  ratio  of  traneltlonal  claim*  to  total 
Inclines  lntra*tat«  claim*  cent  directly  to  the  central  office  In  eowe  State*.  Exclude* 


1 


Table  2.— Wonagrioultural  selection  interviews  and  individuals  t#iUd,  by  State,  February  1956 


Ration  and  State 


Total,  53  State# 


Region  Is 

Connecticut. .•••••••. 

Maine . . . . 

Massaahuaetts . 

lev  Haapahire . 

Rhode  Island . . 

Vanaon t ••••••••••••• 

Raglon  lit 

lav  Jaraay . 

lav  Tort . . . . 

Puerto  Rioo . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Raglon  Ills 

Dalawars . . 

District  of  Columbia 
Maryland. ..•••••••• • 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

Vast  Vlrfinii* . 

Raglon  IV  t 

Alabama..... . 

Florida . • 

Qaorgla . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina...... 

Tasnassaa. •••••••••• 

Raglon  Vt 

Kentucky . 

Michigan. . . 

Ohio . 

Raglon  Vis 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota. . 

Wisconsin . 

Raglon  VII: 

lova . 

Kansas . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . ••••••• 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas.. . . . 

Raglon  II: 

Colorado. . . . 

Montana . 

lav  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  Z: 

Arlsona . . 

California. ......... 

Hawaii. . . 

Nevada . . . 

Region  H: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . . 

Oregon . . 

Washington.... . 


Selection 

interviews 

Resulting  froa 

Total 

Referral  resulted 

aelsction  notice 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

change  from 

Nmb«r 

change  fro a 

lumbar 

chang.  fro. 

Jurat ry  1956 

January  1956 

January  1956 

1,181,870 

-6*4 

697,524 

-5.1 

298,891 

-0.3 

28,868 

-12.4 

15,104 

-12.1 

6,602 

-9.1 

3,806 

-8.4 

2,791 

-4.4 

1,186 

-6.8 

61,751 

-7.7 

26,863 

-n.i 

17,308 

-5.9 

3,215 

-10.9 

2,164 

-10.6 

1,444 

+3.4 

5,993 

-6.8 

3,277 

-13.8 

1,713 

-6.1 

3,132 

-16.; 

1,475 

-17.2 

538 

-33.8 

37,870 

-9.4 

16,931 

-10.1 

5,711 

-12.3 

160,060 

-10.7 

95,734 

-10.8 

17,323 

-2.8 

6,598 

+1.9 

5,074 

+5.1 

4,565 

+  .8 

636 

-11.4 

390 

-13.7 

138 

-17.8 

11,334 

-2.7 

798 

-26.2 

222 

-12.6 

9,202 

+7.8 

5,010 

+6.4 

3,048 

+28.5 

19,480 

-7.1 

8,187 

-13.2 

2,923 

+11.9 

31,372 

-2.9 

15,642 

-4.2 

5,877 

-7.9 

45,740 

-9.0 

33,090 

-5.9 

22,984 

-6.3 

14,816 

-3.0 

8,022 

-2.4 

2,577 

-2.9 

5,035 

-9.7 

3,309 

-10.5 

2,709 

-9.3 

19,948 

-10.2 

13,690 

-4.6 

6,423 

-4.1 

55,699 

+1.3 

28,090 

+4.5 

7,123 

+7.9 

19,561 

-10.9 

13,176 

-5.3 

6,270 

+3.3 

18,991 

-.5 

10,012 

♦3.5 

4,652 

+6.5 

12,950 

-.7 

9,066 

+2.0 

3,741 

+1.4 

20,228 

-5.7 

12,491 

-8.2 

5,606 

-2.9 

12,557 

-8.2 

5,962 

-6.0 

3,825 

-9.7 

36,779 

-13.5 

21,973 

-13.0 

10 ,201 

+10.6 

61,342 

+.4 

37,835 

+3.7 

11,651 

+2.2 

52,453 

-12.3 

25, 614 

-9.5 

7,469 

-3.5 

17,620 

-18.5 

11,987 

-15.4 

5,132 

-3.6 

15,078 

-3.7 

9,052 

-4.8 

3,291 

+3.5 

23,808 

-11.8 

11,066 

-6.3 

5,208 

-3.6 

10,627 

+9.0 

8,150 

+9.9 

4,957 

+20.1 

11,435 

+5.6 

8,752 

+7.7 

3,378 

+3.6 

25,695 

-6.8 

11,805 

-1.2 

5,314 

+.5 

8,411 

-10.2 

4,745 

-16.1 

1,888 

-3.5 

2,158 

-8.1 

1,577 

-20.7 

1,400 

+29.0 

2,133 

+1.1 

1,311 

-2.4 

928 

+3.9 

10,722 

+10.0 

9,229 

+7.8 

5,546 

+6.0 

12,192 

11,280 

+6.6 

5,207 

+14.4 

20,134 

-4.5 

13,674 

+.8 

4,913 

+1.3 

75,746 

+7.9 

64,232 

+5.3 

35,539 

+11.8 

12,423 

-11.5 

6,953 

-4.1 

2,869 

-6.0 

3,426 

-1.1 

2 ,532 

+.2 

1,874 

+3.2 

4,454 

-2.6 

3,552 

-3.9 

2,843 

+1.8 

5,193 

-27. C 

3,316 

-31.0 

1,910 

-38.1 

2,054 

+•6 

1,100 

.3 

802 

+3.9 

11,138 

-5.8 

7,039 

-3.0 

3,476 

-1.2 

109,020 

-7.3 

61,757 

-4.3 

27,095 

-4.2 

1,961 

-9.5 

1,538 

-11.8 

1,066 

-3.5 

4^336 

-.4 

2,258 

-5.0 

895 

+8.2 

1,560 

+1.9 

1,049 

-7.3 

596 

-9.8 

4,630 

-6.7 

3,168 

-2.1 

2,449 

+3.1 

10,480 

-11.6 

5,885 

-9.2 

2,365 

-2.4 

16,021 

-13.4 

8,747 

J 

4,094 

-5.5 

Individuals  tasted 


Aptitude  teats 

Proficienc 

testa 

Total 

Specific 

0en«ral 

15,877 

45,969 

42,900 

27,008 

1,387 

674 

514 

199 

166 

33 

131 

2 

2,414 

828 

960 

626 

228 

66 

85 

77 

391 

80 

172 

139 

288 

50 

229 

9 

1,260 

325 

711 

224 

6,219 

1,348 

2,526 

2,345 

1,869 

1,730 

106 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

1 

485 

49 

146 

290 

1,645 

222 

1,191 

232 

5,882 

2,028 

1,478 

376 

6,822 

1,987 

3,977 

858 

3,553 

1,011 

2,255 

287 

909 

429 

314 

166 

2,498 

1,092 

961 

445 

2,498 

426 

1,115 

957 

2,951 

1,405 

982 

564 

2,592 

1,528 

828 

236 

3,198 

832 

2,145 

221 

4,058 

2,009 

1,563 

486 

2,495 

596 

1,506 

393 

4,132 

2,106 

795 

1,231 

7,636 

3,386 

2,564 

1,686 

3,448 

1,386 

1,246 

816 

2,501 

1,278 

894 

329 

2,498 

1,237 

666 

595 

4,046 

1,829 

1,497 

720 

2,054 

1,026 

601 

427 

291 

89 

98 

104 

3,578 

2,523 

522 

533 

1,252 

520 

399 

333 

855 

280 

471 

104 

227 

79 

70 

78 

2,078 

1,097 

690 

291 

988 

224 

256 

508 

1,864 

714 

319 

831 

10,419 

6,009 

1,791 

2,619 

1,156 

59 

782 

315 

504 

73 

283 

148 

436 

182 

106 

148 

1,194 

212 

609 

373 

159 

12 

95 

52 

682 

72 

386 

224 

6,836 

1,889 

1,605 

3,342 

170 

;s 

11 

121 

115 

10 

28 

77 

315 

0 

34 

281 

506 

47 

246 

213 

1,601 

208 

807 

586 

2,519 

636 

1,126 

757 

Toble  3.— Selected  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  February  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States-... 


Region  It 

Connect icut. . . . 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island*. 
Vermont. .••••• 


Region  ITt 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islands. 


Region  IITt 

Delaware.  •  . . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama. . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.  ••• 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  ••••• 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. .  • 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VTIt 

Iowa. . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. . 
Louisiana. 
Ck  |  a  home. . 
Texas . 


Region  TXT 
Colorado. .  • 
Montana. . • . 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming.  •  •  • 


New  applications  J / 


Total 


Number 


3l»>268 


Region  X: 

1*20 

Arizona . 

Ca 1 ifornla.  •  • .  . . 

h*h2k 

Hawaii . . . 

87 

Nevada . 

62 

Region  XT: 

21 

Alaska . 

11*9 

Oregon . . . 

3l*9 

Washington . 

769 

Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 
Jan.  1956 


822 
7h 
61*  8 
ll*i* 
379 
1*1 


91*6 

2,829 

136 

0 


51* 

327 

282 

7l*3 

2,577 

321 

573 


3U* 

988 

l*io 

231 

329 

388 


1*30 

1,723 

1,972 


1,660 

732 

5l*0 

630 


1*59 

256 

750 

198 

56 

51 


627 

359 

521 

2,609 


2t*2 

257 

175 

99 

55 


-9.1 


-19.6 

+13.8 

-22.7 

+12.5 

-11.2 


-6.1* 

-7-1* 

■*6.3 


-21.7 
+75-8 
-17-0 
-8.0 
-8.8 
-10. 3 
-10-6 


-7.0 
-10.5 
-1.1* 
-15-7 
-7-6 
-  11*.  2 


-6-5 
-5-  I 
-11.5 


-6. 3 

-2.  I 
-17-2 
-2i*.0 


-26.3 
-17-1* 
—  11*.  7 
-16.1* 

-30.  I 


-.2 
+19-3 
-10.5 
-1*.  0 


-16.8 

-20.9 

•*,6 

-9.2 

-28.6 


-9.3 

-5-6 

+11-5 

-22.5 


-7-1* 

-13-2 

-22-7 


Veteran  2 / 


11,703 


261* 

25 

260 

36 

82 

lit 


258 

805 

55 

0 


6 

82 

90 

2l*7 

913 

76 

180 


99 

385 

115 

71 

79 

166 


122 

610 

751* 


585 

278 

287 

213 


155 

9t* 

251* 

56 

27 

18 


192 

116 

226 

688 


91 

ICO 

69 

30 

20 


Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Jan.  1956 


157 

,819 

13 

27 


6 

61 

132 

193 


-10.5 


-19.0 

-26.5 

-18.0 


te.o 

-11.9 

-8.3 


-2.2 

-10.2 

-II. 0 
-9-5 
-31-0 


-15-1* 

-12.3 

-1.7 
-il*.l* 
-11*.  1 
-23. 1 


-18.  I 

•42.9 

-8.8 


■*6.0 
-1*-  5 
-13-3 
-28.3 


-18.1* 

+1.  I 

-8.3 

-21.  I 


-U-5 

*.5 

-5.0 

-ll*.l* 


-1**2 
-29.  I 
-l*-2 


-21.9 

-5-7 


43-1* 

-6.1* 

-28.8 


Initial  counseling  Interviews 


Total 


Number 


13,655 


Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Jan.  I®S 


-7-9 


1*73 

52 

505 

63 

131* 

9 


1*21* 

931* 

92 

2 


57 

159 

III 

251 

1,211 

302 

137 


III 

257 

253 

too 

73 

211* 


179 
836 
I,  I2t* 


770 

330 

ll*l 

199 


109 

127 

1*20 

58 

23 

18 


116 

196 

ll*l 

811* 


85 

92 

62 

53 

1*6 


85 

1,21*7 

51* 

29 


8 

70 

130 

169 


-1-9 

-11.9 

Zi 

-27.9 


-20.1* 

-8.2 

•*e6.o 


432.5 

+13-3 

+1.6 

-8.5 

-!*•  7 

-.7 


-3-5 
-25-7 
45.0 
-7.1* 
-ll*.  I 
-5.3 


-22.5 

-17-2 

-9-7 


-9-9 
- 1  1-0 
423-7 
-6. 6 


-12.  I 
-23-9 
-7-7 
-30.9 


4eo.  8 

4.5 

-11.3 

42.1* 


-37.5 

427-8 

-20.9 


-22.0 

-II. 0 

-33.3 


418.6 

-5. 1 

415.0 


veteran  2/ 


Number 


1*,657 


Percentage 

change 

from 

Jan.  1956 


-11.8 


101 

20 

185 

22 

1*1* 

2 


123 

255 

1*2 

0 


I 

67 

1*2 

117 

1*27 

69 

62 


35 

83 

69 

29 

15 

87 


67 

260 

1*13 


266 

129 

66 

69 


1*7 

55 

111* 

20 

5 

5. 


50 

67 

61 

258 


1*9 

l*o 

26 

16 

18 


21* 

1*96 

12 

II 


I 

30 

1*1* 

1*1 


■17-9 

-17-8 


-23.6 

-23-2 


428.8 

-1*-  9 
-13-6 
-16.9 
-18.1* 


-35.6 


Nanogrlculture I  placements 


Total 


19,096 


551 

69 

962 

83 

100 

ll* 


298 

2,29l* 

61* 

3 


8 

157 

138 

371 

820 

172 

115 


170 
I, 111* 

222 


Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 
Jan.  1956 


Veteran  2/ 


Nw*er 


-6. 9 


-11-3 

-6.7 

-1*0.6 

-13-5 

-13.8 


-7.2 

-l*-9 


426.6 

-6.7 

-i*-l* 

-12.0 

-10.9 

41.8 


417.2 

42l*.9 

435-1* 


1-- 

Ill* 

43.6 

37 

_ _ 

ial* 

-10.7 

63 

417-6 

1*30 

-13-  1 

229 

-K+.? 

157 

-2l*.9 

59 

-19*7 

706 

-3-1* 

223 

-9.8 

1,756 

-5.5 

756 

-5-3 

867 

42-  1 

512 

-16.8 

51*6 

-20.8 

156 

33t* 

-13.2 

222 

-15-8 

291* 

-16.2 

ll*2 

392 

-6.9 

161 

-5-2 

I7t* 

4-1.8 

86 

-ll*.  9 

227 

-3.0 

103 

209 

-6.7 

66 

— 

17 

— 

5 

— 

20 

ll 

260 

42.0 

85 

-8.2 

159 

46.0 

81* 

-8.9 

568 

47.0 

259 

-8.5 

1,697 

415.8 

777 

186 

45-7 

132 

_ 

122 

422.0 

71 

_ 

69 

49-5 

36 

— 

30 

— 

It 

— 

12 

I* 

171* 

-9.8 

76 

-13-0 

l,3l*l 

-.  1 

75l* 

27 

— 

8 

— 

15 

“““ 

12 

13 

_ 

1* 

_ 

51 

-12.  1 

28 

_ 

22U 

-51.7 

107 

— 

196 

-1*1*.  2 

6L 

8,361 


215 

30 

719 

1*0 

21 

1* 


83 

526 

33 

0 


2 

39 

59 

■U. 

387 

33 

39 


61 

1*76 

67 


Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Jon.  1956 


-13-9 


-16.7 

-1*6.7 


-23.1 

-11.6 


43-5 

-6.5 

-10.0 


-7-6 

435.2 

431-1* 

418.  9 
-III- 5 


-20.3 

-23.6 

-2.1* 


-t*-6 

-32-2 

-20.7 

-1-1* 


-6.1* 

41.2 

-5-5 

-29.0 


-10.5 

46.3 

-1* 

423-5 


+7-3 

4ll*.5 


-1-3 

-2.0 


-61.5 

-69.5 


\J  The  number  of  applications  toren  snouia  no,  — 

~  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

2 /  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 

if  Not  computed  If  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  wes  under  50- 


number  of  new  Job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  ore  some  types  of 
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Tabic  4. --Non agricultural  placements  b y  industry »  February  1956 


Total 

Women 

All  veterans 

Industry 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  4/ 
January  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  ±/ 
January  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  1/ 
January  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Total,  53  States . . . 

402,428 

-6.9 

100.0 

184,202 

-8.5 

100.0 

100,527 

-ii.i 

100.0 

Forestry  and  fishing . 

170 

-15.8 

(2/) 

25 

___ 

(2/) 

31 

... 

(2/) 

Mining . 

2,641 

-1.9 

.7 

265 

-5.7 

.1 

1,117 

+1.1 

1.1 

Construction . . . 

25,950 

+4.6 

6.4 

800 

-5.5 

.4 

10,260 

+6.6 

10.2 

Manufacturing . 

114,066 

-4.4 

28.3 

50,875 

-8.7 

27.6 

29,335 

-3.0 

29.2 

Ordnance  and  accessories . . 

429 

+15.0 

.1 

89 

♦6.0 

(2/) 

178 

-1.1 

.2 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

11,745 

-.6 

2.9 

4,557 

+2.7 

2.5 

3,070 

-8.1 

3.1 

Tobacco  manufacturers . 

617 

-60.2 

.2 

44 2 

-54.8 

.2 

46 

... 

(2/) 

Textile  mill  products . . . . 

6,361 

+4.5 

1.6 

3,804 

+10.1 

2.1 

1,031 

—6.0 

1.0 

Apparel  and  related  products . 

26,403 

-13.5 

6.5 

22,236 

-15.4 

12.1 

1,177 

-5.4 

1.2 

Limber  and  wood.  . . . 

4,287 

+12.9 

1.1 

368 

-1.9 

.2 

1,541 

+10.6 

1.5 

Furniture  and  fixtures. . . . 

3,24 0 

+6.3 

.8 

572 

+13.7 

.3 

1,287 

+7.6 

1.3 

Paper  and  allied  products . . 

2,777 

-4.7 

.7 

1,089 

-3.3 

•6 

900 

-2.3 

.9 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  inds... 

3,290 

-7.3 

.8 

1,653 

-6.3 

.9 

636 

-10.7 

.7 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

3,618 

-.6 

.9 

763 

-23.8 

•4 

1,387 

+.5 

1.4 

Products  of  petroleim  and  coal . 

392 

-62.1 

.1 

72 

•10.0 

(2/) 

168 

-66.7 

.2 

Rubber  products. . . •  •••• . 

1,002 

-7.5 

.2 

370 

-10.2 

.2 

303 

-9.0 

.3 

Leather  and  leather  products. . 

3,996 

-5.6 

1.0 

2,403 

-7.5 

1.3 

504 

-3.8 

.5 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

2,294 

+26.5 

.6 

641 

+54.1 

.3 

775 

+12.8 

.8 

Primary  metal  industries . 

4,047 

-5.7 

1.0 

400 

-10.1 

.2 

1,981 

-4.5 

2.0 

Fabricated  metal  industry . 

8,117 

+3.9 

2.0 

1,594 

-1.0 

.9 

3,271 

+3.1 

3.2 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . 

9,969 

+5.4 

2.5 

1,477 

+.1 

.8 

4,369 

+5.7 

4.2 

Electrical  machines . . . 

7 ,614 

-5.1 

1.9 

3,982 

-5.7 

2.2 

1,904 

-10.9 

1.9 

Transportation  equipment . 

7,314 

-4.5 

1.8 

1,037 

-8.1 

.6 

3,224 

—6.1 

3.2 

Instruments . . . . . 

1,334 

+6.5 

.3 

612 

+4.3 

.3 

361 

+9.7 

.4 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing . . 

5,220 

-3.3 

1.3 

2,714 

-1.6 

1.5 

1,172 

1.2 

Interstate  railroads . 

1,582 

-22.8 

.4 

57 

... 

(2/) 

899 

-17.4 

.9 

Other  public  utilities . 

16,018 

+.1 

4.0 

1,555 

-7.6 

.8 

8,096 

+1.2 

8.1 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

86,039 

-4.2 

21.4 

32,086 

-6.6 

17.5 

24,502 

-2.9 

24.4 

Finance,  Insurance  and  real  estate . 

8,805 

+1.0 

2.2 

5,132 

0.0 

2.8 

1,651 

+4.9 

1.6 

Service,  excluding  private  households.... 

50,420 

-3.0 

12.5 

23,487 

-7.0 

12. S 

11,711 

-1.4 

11.6 

Service  -  private  households . 

81,769 

-5.2 

20.3 

65,778 

-9.8 

35.8 

6,204 

+18.2 

6.2 

Regular  government  establishments . . . 

14,730 

-51.3 

3.7 

4,095 

-19.4 

2.2 

6,653 

-64.8 

6.6 

Special  government  projects . ••••••••• 

28 

— 

(2/) 

18 

- - 

(2/) 

4 

— 

(2/) 

Establishments,  n.s.c . . . . 

210 

-11.4 

.1 

29 

(2/) 

64 

-21.0 

•  1 

Not  computed  If  volume  for  either  period  represented  wae  under  50, 
7j  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Table  5. --Non agricultural  placements  by  major  occupational  groups,  February  1956 


Major  occupational  group 

Total 

Wocen 

All  vstsrans 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
January  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
January  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
January  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Tot^,  53  . . 

402,428 

-6.9 

100.0 

184,202 

-8.5 

100.0 

100,527 

-u.i 

100.0 

Professional  and  managerial . •••• 

8,197 

+.7 

2.0 

3,755 

-3.1 

2.0 

2,745 

-2.3 

2.7 

61,337 

-22.2 

15.2 

40,497 

-8.1 

22.0 

11,443 

-49.0 

11.4 

127,302 

-4.6 

31.7 

90,783 

—8.6 

49.2 

13,164 

+2.7 

13.1 

Skilled . 

22,917 

-.8 

5.7 

2,498 

-8.2 

1.4 

9,796 

+  .1 

9.7 

Semiskilled . 

61,432 

-6.7 

15.3 

29,985 

-10.7 

16.3 

15,177 

-2.9 

15.1 

Unskilled  and  other. ••••• . •••••••••• 

121,243 

-1.5 

30.1 

16,684 

-6.6 

9.1 

48,202 

-2.7 

48.0 

Tabl.  6.--*oeagrloulturaI  opaninga,  rafarr.1.,  plaoanant.,  and  aaplofar  Tl.lt.,  fabruarr  1956 


'  Opaninga  on  h«d  baglnnlng  of  -onth  pin.  owning.  rae.lTad  «mth. 

'  got  aoapntad  If  Stata  Toluaa  for  althar  parlod  raprawntad  *u  nndar  50. 
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Table  7- — Agricultural  referrals,  placements,  and  employ er  visits,  February  1956 


Rff.rre  Is  j/ 

Placements  \J 

Employer  visits 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
January  1956 

Ntnber 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 

Pool- 

*yp+ 

Order¬ 

holding 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
January  195 Z 

January 

1956 

February 

1955 

office 

Total,  53  States . 

120,099 

-35-5 

105,061* 

-38.6 

-18.  1 

1*8,633 

7,120 

23,672 

♦15.5 

Region  I: 

4*3-  1 

21*1* 

Connecticut . 

300 

-7. 1 

156 

+15-9 

0 

11 

♦1 15- 9 

Maine . 

26 

— 

18 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Massachusetts . 

285 

+1.1* 

176 

+16.6 

4*9-2 

32 

2 

732 

<68.3 

New  Hampshire . 

1*9 

— 

30 

— 

— 

0 

15 

2 

... 

Rt»ode  Island . 

5 

--- 

1 

... 

... 

0 

0 

2 

... 

Vermont . 

570 

+1.6 

li*l 

46.  8 

4*.l* 

0 

5 

1*76 

+33-7 

Region  lit 

<60.8 

11* 

693 

4*2-9 

New  Jersey.  . . 

1*35 

+13*0 

365 

+18. 9 

0 

New  York . 

577 

-28.2 

320 

4*5. 1 

-3t*. 

101 

15 

288 

-15-3 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,559 

+71.8 

1,375 

♦I3l*.  6 

-30.3 

0 

0 

l6l 

+11.8 

Virgin  Islands . . 

9 

— 

0 

— 

... 

0 

0 

2 

... 

Region  III: 

De  1  aware . 

8 

— 

5 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— 

District  of  Co lunfcie. ... 

0 

— 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Mary  land . 

65 

— - 

33 

— 

— 

0 

1 

55 

— 

North  Carolina . 

6,535 

427-  1 

5,229 

+38-7 

<28.5 

186 

35 

2,282 

+38.2 

Pennsy  1  vania . . 

1*67 

-9-  1 

301* 

-11.9 

-17-8 

58 

12 

3t*9 

+33-2 

Virginia . . 

129 

— 

63 

— 

— 

0 

0 

73 

... 

west  Virginia . 

22 

— 

96 

“  “  ” 

... 

87 

88 

7 

... 

Region  TV: 

11* 

4*9.1* 

Alabama . 

1*01 

-16.6 

256 

+7.6 

+3-6 

0 

729 

Florida . 

1 1 ,  *4.6 

+12.2 

11,921 

+7-6 

-18. 9 

1 ,1*1*1* 

1*,  11*2 

1,762 

<8.2 

Georgia . 

1,981* 

-13.2 

1,992 

-10.9 

<27-2 

829 

0 

1, 178 

+12.2 

Mississippi . 

3,209 

-33-3 

2,977 

-22.5 

+750.6 

2,797 

U 

1*71 

<9.5 

South  Caroline . 

5,1*63 

425.2 

1*,976 

426. 6 

<65.0 

2,317 

2,3'9 

1,232 

-2.8 

Tennessee- . . 

859 

-93-2 

61,0 

-91*.  8 

-62.2 

0 

0 

561. 

+1. 1 

Region  V: 

131* 

Kentucky . 

121, 

-55-7 

81 

- - 

- - 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan . 

1,001 

46. 6 

1*13 

4*5-9 

+86.0 

0 

6 

51*0 

♦33.3 

Ohio . 

1,1*07 

49.2 

916 

+9-7 

<68.1* 

120 

15 

i,l*5i 

<26-1* 

Region  VI: 

4*.  3 

16 

Illinois . 

1,  152 

+11*.  9 

539 

420.9 

0 

507 

<9.3 

Indiana . 

— 

20 

— 

— 

0 

1 

102 

— 

Minnesota . . . 

1*62 

4*1.7 

291 

<ei.8 

49.8 

0 

2 

32 

— 

Wisconsin . 

1*23 

+ii*.  3 

201 

+  11.7 

+18.2 

0 

3 

72 

— 

Region  VII: 

Iouwj . . . 

856 

4,5.3 

611* 

4*2.  1 

-22.9 

0 

2 

339 

+177.9 

Kansas . 

318 

+3-9 

151 

0 

-36.5 

0 

2 

351 

4200.0 

Missouri . 

589 

-39-1* 

260 

-60.6 

■*5-7 

0 

5 

503 

+32.0 

Nebraska . 

1*1*6 

<62.  8 

1*29 

<58-5 

■*58.3 

0 

2 

251 

4*0.2 

North  Dakota . 

171* 

+  6 

ICI 

- - 

- - 

0 

0 

126 

— 

South  Dakota . . 

270 

4*5-9 

89 

— 

- - 

0 

0 

35 

Region  VTTI: 

-36.7 

5, 15!* 

Arkansas . 

5,798 

4*2-9 

5,656 

4,5-9 

0 

317 

-9.7 

Louisiana . 

32 

— 

20 

- - 

— 

0 

3 

115 

— 

Ok  lahoma . . 

2,l*fl* 

+368.1* 

2,353 

4,86.8 

-19-5 

3U 

1 

362 

4,9.0 

Texas . 

8,790 

-9-1* 

7,338 

-8-5 

-9-5 

852 

105 

2,303 

+ii*.  7 

Region  IX : 

Colorado . 

1*1*6 

-6.  1 

236 

-.1* 

<6.3 

0 

3 

292 

-21*.  5 

Montana . 

1*80 

+31.5 

1*38 

+31.  1 

+18. 7 

0 

1 

331 

-13.3 

New  Mexico . 

276 

-57.2 

205 

4*0.  8 

-62.  1 

1*1 

0 

333 

+13-7 

Utah . 

30 

- — 

16 

- - 

— 

0 

0 

30 

— 

Wyoming . 

121* 

- — 

100 

- - 

0 

1* 

203 

<6.3 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

35,  ll*I* 

-63.9 

32,371 

+3/4,.  6 

-1*1*.  2 

2!*,  826 

5 

561 

4^-3 

California . 

23,  ll*2 

♦13.6 

20,31*6 

<6-1* 

4J*-1* 

9,71*5 

258 

2,526 

<9-  1 

Hawaii . 

37 

— 

23 

- - 

— 

0 

0 

91* 

... 

Nevada . . . 

281 

<83- 7 

261, 

+flt*.6 

+10.5 

10 

3 

70 

— 

Region  XI: 

Alaska. . . 

0 

--- 

0 

— 

... 

0 

0 

| 

... 

Idaho . 

505 

4*5-5 

181* 

<6.1, 

+19-5 

0 

0 

197 

4,2.  B 

Oregon.. . . 

317 

-6.8 

216 

-16.6 

-69-3 

0 

0 

96 

— 

Washington . 

SU6 

-23-  1 

219 

-16.  1 

-12.1* 

0 

6 

96 

... 

J/  Referrals  exclude,  placements  Include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Farm  Representatives. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 
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T»bl«  8  .--Contribution  operations,  October-Deeember  1955 


Region  end  State 


To  tel. 

Region  1: 

Connecticut, 

Heine 

Massachusetts 
Nee  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Region  III 

New  Jersey 

Nee  York 

Region  lilt 
Delaware 
District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland 

North  Caroline, 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia, 

Nest  Virginia 

Region  IV t 
Alabama 

Florida, 

Georgia 
Mississippi 
South  Caroline 
Tennessee 

Region  Vi 
Kentucky, 

Michigan 
Ohio 

Region  VI t 
Illinois 
Indiana. 

Minnesota 
Wisconsin 

Region  VII i 
Iowa, 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota, 

Region  VIII t 
Arkansas 
Louisiana, 

Oklahoma, 

Texas 


Number 

1/ 


167,095 


Employers  found  subjeot 

Number 

Percent  of 
determinations 
with  time 
lapse  of  12 
months 
and  over  2/ 

112,179 

3.0 

Number  of 
employers 
terminated 
and 

inactivated 

during 

quarter 


Aotiwe 
employers 
subject 
Dec.  31 

1955 


Complete 


8,767 


76 

174 

54 

457 


Test 


23,530 


390 

19 

3,013 

69 

208 

46 


542 

0 

1,209 

7,062 

7 

59 

0 

532 

42 

0 

368 

598 

1,177 

3,230 

0 

0 

62 

13 

13 

23 

50 

275 

0 

9 

7 

22 

32 

112 

15 

275 

77 

0 

277 

876 

377 

1,928 

147 

408 

265 

0 


18 

56 

2 

20 

431 

101 

93 

7 

0 

84 

86 

U 

48 

48 

23 

37 

5 

54 

73 

205 

189 

485 

74 

191 

77 

32 

189 

136 

42 

136 

202 

55 

985 

1,811 

101 

172 

19 

70 

24 

77 

118 

14 


18 

57 

62 

100 


%  ;• “  ^1“ . 
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Table  9  .— Number  of  claimant*  involved  in  appeal*,  by  State,  October- December  1955 


Lover  authority  appeals 


Higher  authority  appeals 


1/ 


Region 

and 

State 


Total. 


Region  Is 

Connecticut  . . 

Maine. . . . 

Massachusetts  2/...., 
Nev  Hampshire  l/...., 
Rhode  Island  2/....., 
Vermont. . . 

Region  lit 

Nev  Jersey. . . . 

Nev  York..... . . 

Region  Ills 

Delavare . . . . 

District  of  Columbia, 

Maryland . . . 

North  Carolina. . . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  TVs 

Alabama. . . , 

Florida. ••••••••••••' 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. .••••••••... 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois  3/ . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

I ova.. . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska  . 

North  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII i 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . . 

Texas . . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Havaii  1/ . 

Nevada . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho. . . . . 

Oregon . 

Washington 


Si 

ngle- claim  ant 

Multiclaimant 

Single-claimant 

Multiclaimant 

Number 

received 

Niaber 

disposed 

of 

Number 

pending 

as  of 

Dec.  31 

Number 

received 

Number 

disposed 

of 

Number 

pending 

aa  of 

Deo.  31 

Number 

received 

Number 

dispoaed 

of 

Number 

pending 

aa  of 

Dec.  31 

Number 

received 

Number 

disposed 

of 

Number 
pending 
as  of 

Dec.  31 

40,908 

44,435 

16,860 

5,951 

4,781 

31,987 

7,927 

8,352 

5,365 

3,796 

4,583 

n.oso 

764 

835 

273 

389 

332 

1,255 

334 

397 

136 

0 

0 

0 

34 

30 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1,812 

1,963 

335 

0 

0 

0 

591 

749 

179 

45 

1,023 

434 

186 

191 

285 

0 

0 

0 

... 

... 

— 

224 

292 

53 

0 

0 

0 

16 

26 

2 

0 

27 

0 

50 

42 

20 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

29 

3,211 

3,903 

1,361 

0 

287 

0 

1,007 

799 

382 

0 

255 

0 

6,728 

7,717 

2,098 

45 

358 

82 

1,150 

1,225 

376 

133 

116 

160 

74 

78 

37 

6 

6 

0 

12 

n 

6 

5 

0 

5 

204 

210 

35 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1,24 2 

1,432 

336 

77 

77 

0 

366 

463 

208 

0 

0 

0 

443 

509 

104 

0 

0 

0 

45 

48 

10 

4 

4 

399 

2,965 

2,941 

1,763 

212 

120 

358 

573 

933 

674 

83 

6 

965 

269 

254 

75 

644 

644 

0 

27 

23 

8 

0 

0 

0 

355 

340 

197 

59 

49 

10 

42 

16 

83 

40 

0 

744 

449 

452 

128 

0 

0 

0 

125 

117 

157 

0 

0 

0 

528 

631 

206 

2 

2 

0 

82 

79 

45 

2 

0 

2 

429 

394 

122 

3 

0 

3 

19 

19 

13 

0 

0 

0 

150 

146 

73 

0 

0 

0 

29 

56 

6 

0 

0 

0 

450 

497 

90 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

6 

0 

0 

0 

523 

654 

256 

4 

4 

0 

99 

53 

H8 

1,536 

812 

724 

350 

467 

125 

79 

108 

0 

82 

66 

64 

4 

0 

4 

856 

821 

443 

1,475 

88 

3,173 

304 

193 

247 

0 

0 

0 

1,813 

2,576 

1,442 

46 

143 

22,693 

479 

690 

1,551 

191 

145 

1,205 

4,006 

4,831 

1,835 

0 

128 

0 

1,321 

872 

287 

540 

552 

3,145 

479 

490 

1% 

736 

746 

0 

32 

28 

29 

0 

2 

0 

331 

320 

146 

0 

20 

0 

48 

44 

14 

0 

2 

0 

391 

418 

178 

0 

0 

0 

53 

74 

n 

0 

0 

0 

301 

290 

164 

10 

15 

10 

19 

26 

4 

0 

0 

0 

316 

303 

134 

0 

0 

0 

23 

27 

4 

10 

4 

10 

680 

746 

191 

879 

402 

732 

72 

72 

42 

494 

34 

508 

36 

59 

8 

15 

15 

0 

- - 

_ - 

31 

34 

24 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

56 

41 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

364 

312 

175 

280 

230 

277 

38 

22 

71 

80 

218 

951 

831 

820 

239 

0 

0 

0 

175 

164 

124 

0 

0 

434 

344 

378 

139 

540 

201 

388 

30 

42 

40 

128 

2 

215 

499 

613 

110 

83 

80 

83 

23 

19 

10 

41 

0 

a 

188 

159 

80 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

52 

41 

25 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

182 

174 

36 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

40 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

0 

088 

0 

25 

22 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

134 

73 

0 

0 

0 

11 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5,581 

4,993 

2,481 

279 

374 

2,675 

617 

964 

380 

195 

15 

784 

37 

35 

15 

73 

0 

73 

... 

105 

130 

42 

0 

0 

0 

123 

129 

8 

0 

Q8 

0 

86 

121 

73 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4 

14 

0 

0 

0 

95 

52 

60 

0 

0 

0 

17 

12 

19 

0 

0 

0 

624 

562 

199 

0 

339 

10 

61 

74 

133 

265 

226 

271 

684 

575 

201 

15 

13 

165 

80 

77 

14 

0 

54 

0 

Connecticut,  Havaii,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are  shown  as  lover  authority  appeals. 

¥/  rr  aUt^rl^  aPPeal®  delude  dispositions  made  by  Rhode  Island’s  board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusett •  e  Director  (or  hi*  representative). 
y  Higher  authority  appeals  occasionally  include  Illinois  labor  dispute  appeals  which  are  dispoaed  of  by  a  special  representativa  of  Illinois1 


Department  of  Labor. 
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Tab  l«  10.— Appeals  decisions:  Tins  laps#  between  data  of  filing  appeal  and  date  of  decision,  by  State 

October-December  1955 


Region  and  State 


Number 


Tot.  I  S/. 


Region  I: 

Connecticut  j/. .« 

Maine. . . 

Massachusetts.... 
New  Hampshire  _l/. 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . 


41.783 


569 

397 

J/  1,770 
157 
i/  292 
It 2 


Region  III 
New  Jersey.. 
New  York  %/, 


3,637 
8,  103 


Region  Ills 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Mary  land.. . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 


70 

153 

l,3U5 

U7l* 

2,951 

222 

236 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . . 

6eorgia. ...... 

Mississippi.... 

South  Carolina 
Tennessee. • • • • . 


429 

593 

292 

138 

439 

589 


Region  V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio. .. . 


422 

816 

2,229 


Region  VI! 

I  I  linols  y. 
Indiana. .. . . 
Minnesota*. . 
Wisconsin. . , 


4.393 

385 

313 

275 


Region  VII: 
Iowa. ....... 

Kansas . . 

Missouri*. ... 
Nebraska  j/. , 
North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota 


267 

291 

6U5 

1*2 

34 

31 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas.., 
Louisiana. . 
Ok lehoma... 
Texas. .... . 

Region  1X1 
Colorado. . , 
Montana. . . . 
New  Mexico, 

Utah . . 

Wyoming..., 

Region  X: 
Arizona..., 
California 
Hawaii  j/. 
Nevada ... • 


307 

QOU 

376 

57U 


ll+l 

33 

69 

31* 

22 


NO 

1*,861* 

27 

125 


Region  XI: 
Alaska..... 

Idaho . . 

Oregon.. ... 
Washington, 


121 

52 

568 

515 


Lower  authority  appeals 

Higher  authority  appeals  _l/ 

Percent  decided  within 

Percent  decided  within 

Number 

30  days 

45  days 

75  days 

30  days 

45  days 

75  days 

35.3 

61.6 

86.5 

7,781 

21.6 

46.2 

69.8 

35.0 

72.8 

92.1 

35.3 

74.3 

96.2 

30 

40.0 

86.7 

100.0 

81.8 

92.0 

98.2 

540 

49.1 

62.4 

72.6 

88.5 

96.8 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32.2 

86.0 

98.3 

26 

30.8 

84.6 

92.3 

71.4 

85.7 

95-2 

2 

50.0 

100.0 

1.7 

I8.5 

79.1 

733 

32-9 

64.0 

96.5 

21.2 

59.9 

90.0 

1,354 

13.6 

66.3 

92.1 

25.7 

45.7 

87.I 

10 

40.0 

70.0 

90.0 

82.4 

91-5 

98.7 

17 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

84.2 

95.5 

99.0 

426 

37.6 

56.6 

79.8 

76.6 

94.5 

99.6 

48 

16.7 

83.3 

100.0 

17.6 

46.8 

82.8 

935 

8.0 

iu.4 

31.4 

82.9 

91.4 

96.8 

22 

81.8 

86.4 

100.0 

23.7 

48.3 

81.4 

13 

53.8 

61.5 

92.3 

76.7 

92.5 

98.1 

no 

_ 

2.7 

16.1+ 

1+6.5 

70.0 

95-1 

27 

— 

18. 5 

88.9 

56.2 

88.4 

99.0 

18 

11. 1 

61.1 

94.4 

41.3 

65.9 

87.0 

56 

3.6 

21.4 

67.9 

71.3 

90.4 

99-5 

24 

75.0 

91.7 

100.0 

2.5 

58.7 

94.2 

56 

7.1 

12.5 

44.6 

16.7 

47-2 

83.2 

63 

14.3 

41.3 

81.0 

46.0 

66.2 

86.6 

168 

1.2 

36.9 

66. 1 

•  3 

14.0 

43-8 

566 

.2 

.7 

i.e 

68.0 

81.4 

92.6 

889 

25.6 

69.1 

90.2 

22.3 

52.7 

83.6 

20 

20.0 

45.0 

80.0 

45-o 

70.9 

91.1 

29 

6.9 

20.7 

89.7 

51.3 

76.5 

92.7 

74 

59.5 

93-2 

95.9 

8.2 

37.5 

87.3 

21 

_ 

19.0 

71.4 

25.1 

66.5 

94.2 

28 

71.4 

85-7 

89.3 

72.2 

89.3 

96.4 

69 

13.0 

36.2 

71.0 

23.8 

38.1 

90.5 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

23-5 

55.9 

76.5 

4 

— 

— 

- — 

48.4 

83.9 

96.8 

0 

... 

65.8 

94.5 

97-4 

23 

8.7 

17-4 

30.4 

84.5 

95.1 

96.0 

164 

78.7 

95-1 

96.8 

50.8 

78.2 

93.9 

39 

- — 

- - 

15.4 

77-5 

90.8 

98.1 

18 

27.8 

72.2 

94.4 

68.8 

82.3 

95.7 

18 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 

39.4 

72.7 

90.9 

4 

50.0 

75.0 

100.0 

44.9 

75.4 

94.2 

6 

50.0 

66.7 

100.0 

91.2 

94.1 

100.0 

5 

80.0 

ICO.O 

ICO.O 

31.8 

59.  • 

86.4 

4 

... 

100.0 

13.6 

54.5 

87.3 

18 

27.8 

55.6 

72.2 

18.4 

54.1 

78.4 

898 

1.7 

16.9 

66.5 

44.4 

85.2 

96.3 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

43-2 

72.8 

90.4 

33 

42.4 

69.7 

97.0 

5.8 

11.6 

32.2 

4 

50.0 

50.0 

100.0 

59.6 

90.4 

96.2 

12 

16.7 

25.0 

58.3 

21.1 

63.7 

87.3 

82 

11.0 

I1+.6 

17.1 

28.0 

79.6 

95-0 

75 

88.0 

90.7 

96.0 

y 

% 

y 


Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are  shown  as  lower  authority 
decisions. 

Number  of  decisions  In  New  York  represents  all  cases  in  terms  of  clairants  involved. 

Includes  decisions  rendered  by  Rhode  Island's  Board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusetts*  Director  (or  his 

representative).  ,  , 

Higher  authority  appeals  occasionally  include  Illinois  labor  dispute  decisions  which  are  rendered  by  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  Illinois*  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  11— Appeals  decisions  J/  classified  by  effeot  on  appellant,  October-Dec saber  1955 


Region  and  State 

Lower  authority  decisions 

Higher  authority  decisions  1/ 

Total 

number 

In  favor 
of 

appellant 

Unfavorable 

to 

appellant 

Total 

number 

In  favor 
of 

appellant 

Uhfavorable 

to 

appellant 

Total . 

41,179 

12,153 

29,026 

7,655 

1,343 

6,312 

Region  Ii 

Connecticut  ^ . 

569 

211 

358 

— 

... 

Maine . 

397 

92 

305 

30 

13 

17 

Massachusetts . 

3/  1,770 

268 

1,502 

540 

92 

448 

New  Hampshire  £/ . 

157 

39 

118 

- - 

— 

... 

Rhode  Island... . 

y  202 

61 

231 

26 

4 

22 

Vermont . 

37 

12 

25 

2 

1 

1 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

3,637 

1,318 

2,319 

733 

316 

417 

New  York . . 

7,783 

2,490 

5,293 

1,233 

184 

1,049 

Region  III: 

Delaware . . 

63 

17 

46 

10 

2 

8 

District  of  Columbia. . 

153 

89 

64 

17 

5 

12 

Maryland . . 

1,345 

389 

956 

426 

129 

297 

North  Carolina . 

474 

120 

354 

48 

13 

35 

Pennsylvania . 

2,951 

656 

2,295 

935 

75 

860 

Virginia . 

222 

53 

169 

22 

7 

15 

West  Virginia . 

236 

98 

138 

13 

4 

9 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . . 

392 

124 

268 

no 

21 

89 

Florida . 

593 

169 

424 

27 

9 

18 

Georgia . 

292 

131 

161 

18 

2 

16 

Mississippi . 

138 

16 

122 

56 

7 

49 

South  Carolina . 

439 

222 

217 

24 

4 

20 

Tennessee . •••••••• 

589 

168 

421 

56 

11 

45 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

422 

97 

325 

63 

3 

60 

Michigan . 

816 

239 

577 

168 

12 

156 

Ohio . 

2,229 

994 

1,235 

565 

55 

510 

Region  VI x 

Illinois . 

4,393 

1,054 

3,339 

889 

153 

736 

Ind lana . 

186 

68 

118 

16 

8 

8 

Minnesota . 

313 

98 

215 

29 

1 

28 

Wisconsin . . 

275 

99 

176 

74 

0 

74 

Region  VII: 

Iowa. . . 

267 

43 

224 

21 

2 

19 

Kansas . 

291 

112 

179 

28 

10 

18 

Missouri . . 

645 

159 

486 

69 

4 

65 

Nebraska  2/ . 

42 

8 

34 

... 

North  Dakota . 

34 

22 

12 

4 

2 

2 

South  Dakota . . 

31 

9 

22 

0 

0 

0 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

307 

73 

234 

23 

8 

15 

Louisiana . 

804 

130 

674 

164 

5 

159 

Oklahoma . . 

340 

107 

233 

39 

5 

34 

T.xaa . 

574 

273 

301 

18 

1 

17 

Raglon  IX: 

Colorado . 

141 

59 

82 

18 

5 

13 

Montana. . . . 

33 

7 

26 

4 

1 

3 

New  Mexloo . 

69 

32 

37 

6 

1 

5 

Utah . 

34 

11 

23 

5 

1 

4 

Wyoming . 

22 

7 

15 

4 

2 

2 

Region  X: 

Arizona . . 

110 

21 

89 

18 

i 

17 

California . . 

4,864 

1,248 

3,616 

898 

126 

772 

Hawaii  2 / . 

27 

12 

15 

— 

... 

... 

Nevada . 

125 

30 

95 

33 

3 

30 

Region  XI: 

Alaaka . 

121 

27 

94 

4 

1 

3 

Idaho . . . . 

52 

10 

42 

12 

4 

8 

Oregon . 

568 

189 

379 

82 

15 

67 

Washington . . 

515 

172 

343 

75 

15 

60 

i/  Includes  only  those  decisions  which  involve  a  review  of  a  decision  of  lower  body. 

2/  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are  shown  as  lower 
authority  decisions. 

2/  Includes  decisions  rendered  by  Rhode  Island's  Board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusetts' 
Director  (or  his  representative) • 
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T.bl.  12  .--Insured  Claimants,  beneficiaries,  exhaustions  and  average  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  dr**"' 
by  State,  1*1  States  j/,  claimants  with  benefit  yaers,  anded  Oefobar-Oacenber  1955 


Region  and  State 


Total  V- 


Region  I: 

Connecticut... 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode  I s I and . . 
Version  f . 


Region  II: 

New  Jersey. 
New  York... 


Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy I vania . 

West  Virginia . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama  . 

Florida.. •••••• 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. ••• 
South  Carolina. 
Twiinessee . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 
Indiana. •• 
Minnesota. 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri. •••• 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. •• 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma... 
Texas . . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado... 
Montana. •• • 
New  Mexlcc. 

Utah . 

Wyoming.. •• 


Region  x: 
Arizona.... 
California. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 


Insured 
claimants  2/ 


i, 15.  itu 


57,822 
61*,  169 
12,033 
l*>  095 


85,301 

196,095 


1*,0I0 

6,393 
36, 106 
175,1*21* 
19,315 


15,1*83 

13,1*51* 

25,679 

12,382 

17,333 

1*6,510 


26,825 

88,681* 

98,611 


51*.  796 
21*.  128 


10,553 

12,075 

1*7.060 

8,21*8 

3,118 

1,935 


16,652 

20,1*17 

11,11*1* 

32,119 


8,797 

i*,2i*7 

3,971 

6,298 

2,278 


1*.  ?61* 
123,21*8 
1*,8I2 
3,690 


Benef iclarles 


i, 162,700 


1*2,638 

52,768 

10,010 

3.1*71 


70,827 

173,896 


3, 107 
5,261* 
33,017 
136,972 
18,397 


15,1*83 

11,166 

20,1*22 

11,092 

11,633 

26,999 


21*.  357 
76,1*51* 
77,629 


1*3,758 

21,652 


9,128 

10,71*4 

38,639 

6,733 

3,022 

1,714 


14,247 

13,684 

9,398 

25,598 


5,353 

2,468 

4,175 

6,113 

1,966 


3,517 

107,919 

3,981 

3,289 


P.rcnf  of 
Insured 
claimants  2j 


82.2 


73.7 
82.2 
83.2 

84.8 


83.O 

88.7 


77.5 

82.3 

91.4 
78. 1 
95.2 


100.0 
83.0 
79.5 
86. 1 
67.1 
58.0 


90.8 

86.2 

78.7 


79.9 

89.7 


86.5 

89.0 
82. 1 

81.6 
96.9 
88.6 


85.6 
67.0 
84.3 

79.7 


60.9 

58.1 
g/  105.1 

97.1 
86.3 


80.6 

84.1 
82.7 

89.1 


Exhaustions 


278,516 


8,572 

15,372 

3,450 

1*03 


18,711 

24,605 


1,048 

1,670 

8,026 

38,203 

4,1*64 


6,137 
4,260 
6,698 
3,950 
5,174 
12,  184 


6,825 

16,365 

11,962 


13,433 

4,676 


3,411 

3,619 

7,873 

1,969 

1,033 

669 


4,471 

5,765 

3,521 

9,215 


1,079 
1,031 
1, 167 
1,462 
713 


852 

13,231 

661* 

583 


Psrcsnt  of 
Insured 
claimants  gj 


19.7 


i4.a 

24.0 

28.7 

9.8 


21.9 

12.5 


26.1 

26.1 

22.2 

21.8 

23.1 

39.6 

31.7 
26.  I 

30.7 
29.9 

26.2 


25-4 
18. 5 

12.1 


24.5 

19.4 


32- 3 
30.0 

16.7 

23-9 

33- 1 
34.6 


26.8 

28.2 

31.6 

28.7 


12.3 

24.3 

29.4 
23.2 
31-3 


19.5 

10.3 

13-8 

15.8 


Percent  of 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 


24.0 


20.1 

29.1 

34.5 

11.6 


26.4 

14.1 


33-7 

31-7 

24.3 

27.9 

24.3 


39.6 

38.2 

32.8 

35-6 

44.5 

45-1 


28.0 

21.4 

15-4 


30.7 

21.6 


37-4 

33-7 

20.4 

29.2 

34.2 

39.0 


31.4 

1*2.1 

37-5 

36.0 


20.2 

41.8 
28.0 

23.9 
36.3 


24.2 

12.3 

16.7 

17.7 


Average  number 
of  weeks 
of 

benefits 
drawn  by 
beneficiaries 


12. 


11.9 
1 1.6 
11.6 
II. I 


13.9 

13.3 


11.9 

13.3 

n.6 

12.8 

12.9 


12.4 

9.0 

11.5 

10.3 

13.3 
17-8 


15.5 
10.  I 
12.1 


9.8 

14.2 


10.3 

11.4 
10. 1 
11.9 
15.0 

11.5 


9.8 

14.5 

11.6 

10.3 


10.3 

14.0 

12.5 

12.8 

M.3 


10.5 
11.2 
II. I 

10.9 


J/ 

& 


Exclude,  Alaska ,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Nee  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Virginls,  snd  w.shington,  .her.  uniform  benefit  years  do  not  end 

r-rr ,o  b; nof  lnsar*d  bat  f~nd  lnw,r,d  00  r,d,urmina' 

tion.  Houever,  these  claimants  are  Included  as  beneficiaries  if  they  receive  benefit  payments. 

estebtished#benef it  years  upon  receiving  benefit,  for  at  least  on.  week  of  unemployment 

within  9  weeks  after  filing  a  new  cl.lm. 


IX 


Tab  l«  I?.  — Insured  claimants,  benef lcierles,  exhaustions  and  average  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  drawn, 
by  State,  1*7  States  j/,  claimants  with  benefit  years  ending  Januery-March  1956  as  of  Oecember  3 1,  1955 


Region  and  State 

Insured 
claimants  £/ 

Beneficiaries 

Exhaustions 

Average  number 
of  weeks 
of 

benefits 
drawn  by 
benef iclerles 

Number 

Percent  of 
insured 
claimants  2/ 

Number 

Percent  of 
insured 
claimants 

Percent  of 
benef  1- 
clarles 

Tota 1 • ... •••••••••••.. •••••••• 

Individual  benefit  yeer. ...... 

Uni  f  orm  bene  fit  year . . 

1,862,558 

1,516,657 

80.6 

283,921 

15.1 

18.7 

10.6 

1,107,355 

1, 170, 198 

83.1 

236,176 

16.8 

20.2 

11.2 

175,203 

316,159 

72-9 

17,115 

10.0 

13.7 

8.5 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . . . 

21,653 

17,127 

70.7 

2,717 

n. 1 

I5.e 

10. 1 

•Maine. .. ...  •  . . •••••, 

15,253 

51,118 

68.8 

3.558 

7.9 

1 1.1* 

9.1 

Massachusetts. . . . 

67,665 

52,917 

78.2 

13,359 

19.7 

25.2 

IC.1 

•New  Hampshire. . . . ••••• 

29,120 

19,881 

67.6 

1,565 

5.3 

7.9 

9.2 

Rhode  Island . . 

11.510 

13.  H8 

90.1 

3,519 

21.2 

26.8 

10.5 

Vermont . 

3,022 

2,125 

80.2 

383 

12.7 

15.8 

12.1 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

77,961 

68,759 

88.2 

16,591 

21.3 

21. 1 

12.5 

New  York . 

213,538 

206,371 

96.6 

18,233 

8.5 

8.8 

11.6 

Puerto  Rico . . . 

221 

ISO 

ai. e 

106 

17.3 

55.8 

19.1 

Virgin  Islands . 

19 

2 

0/) 

0 

(y> 

Region  III: 

De  1 aware . 

1,309 

3,131 

79.6 

776 

18.0 

22.6 

9.3 

District  of  Columbia . 

6,691 

5,816 

87.3 

1.752 

25-9 

29.6 

11.7 

•Mary  land. . . ••••••• 

90,851 

67,600 

71.1 

10,919 

12.0 

16.2 

7.3 

North  Carolina...... . . 

39,811 

35,815 

90.0 

5,156 

15.7 

15-2 

12.2 

Pennsy Ivenle . 

190,319 

159,772 

83-9 

12,338 

22.2 

26.5 

11.9 

West  Virginia . 

21,592 

20,131 

93-2 

3, ‘'81 

18.0 

19.3 

11.2 

Region  IV: 

Alabama  hj . ••••• . 

16,705 

16,705 

100.0 

6,583 

39.1 

39.1 

12.0 

Florida . 

13,035 

9,669 

71.3 

3,056 

23-1 

31.5 

9.0 

Georgia . . . 

25,232 

19,392 

76.9 

7,326 

29.0 

37-8 

12.1 

Mississippi . ••••• 

11,552 

12,723 

87.2 

1,131 

28.3 

32.5 

10.6 

South  Carolina . . 

16,968 

11,015 

61.9 

3,761 

22.2 

31.2 

n.i 

Tennessee. . . . 

39,329 

31,101 

79.8 

10,125 

26.5 

33.2 

11.3 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . . 

37,090 

50,131 

82. 1 

6,716 

16.2 

22.2 

13.2 

Michigan. . . . 

51,383 

15,631 

88.8 

9,362 

16.2 

20.5 

10.2 

Ohio . 

71,787 

53,671 

71.8 

6,078 

8.5 

11/3 

10.0 

Region  VI: 

•I  1  llnols . . . 

309,676 

227,857 

75-6 

31,103 

10.  1 

13.8 

8.8 

Indiana. . . . 

31,508 

21.165 

77.6 

7.229 

22.9 

29.5 

904 

Minnesota . . . 

33,801 

29, 157 

86.3 

1,505 

13.3 

15.5 

12.3 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . . 

11,329 

12,357 

86.2 

3,778 

26.1 

30.6 

8.1 

Kansas . . . 

17,717 

15,208 

85.7 

3,968 

22.1 

26.  1 

9.7 

Ml  ssourl . . . . . 

10,671 

31,051 

76.3 

6,397 

15.7 

20.6 

10.  1 

Nebraska . . . . 

8,  121 

6,595 

QI.2 

1,071 

15.2 

16.3 

9.1 

North  Dakota.... . 

5.399 

5,082 

91.1 

815 

15.1 

16.0 

12.3 

South  Dakota . . 

3,365 

3,170 

91.2 

859 

25-5 

27.1 

9.1 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas  •  . . . ••••• 

9,916 

7,656 

77.2 

1,785 

18.0 

23.3 

8.2 

Louisiana . . . 

27,316 

19,010 

69.6 

6,536 

23.9 

31.3 

12.7 

Ok  lahoma.. . . . . 

11,713 

12,706 

86.1 

1,571 

31.1 

36.0 

ll.l 

Texas . . . 

12,633 

32,681 

76.7 

11,797 

27.7 

36.1 

9.1 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

1,070 

2,197 

5l.o 

381 

9.1 

17.3 

8.1 

Montana . . . 

8,610 

7,  107 

82.3 

1,002 

11.6 

ll.l 

1304 

New  Mexico. •••.. . . . 

6,065 

1,312 

71.6 

822 

13.6 

18.9 

10.1 

Utah . 

6,958 

5,117 

77.9 

711 

10.2 

13.1 

9.9 

Wyoming. . . . . . . 

1.515 

1.173 

81.1 

1,063 

21.5 

25.5 

9.0 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

6,613 

5,122 

77.1 

951 

no. 

18.6 

10.3 

Ca  lifornie . 

161,177 

tie, 718 

73-5 

10,117 

6.5 

8.8 

10. 1 

Hawaii . . . . . 

1,725 

3,668 

77.6 

771 

16.I 

21.1 

11.6 

Nevada... . . . 

3,788 

5,287 

86.8 

116 

11.8 

13.6 

9.0 

Represents  uniform  benefit  year  States. 

j/  Excludes  Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Virginia,  and  Washington,  where  uniform  benefit  years  do  not  end  this  quarter.  Also  excludes 
Wisconsin,  comparable  date  not  received. 

2/  Excludes  an  indeterminate  but  relatively  small  number  of  claimants  initially  determined  to  be  not  insure^  but  found  Insured  on 
rede termination.  However,  these  claimants  are  included  as  beneficiaries  If  they  receive  benefit  oayments. 

3/  Hot  computed;  volume  less  then  50  claimants. 

1/  Prior  to  September  L,  1955#  claimants  In  Alabama  established  benefit  years  upon  receiving  benefits  for  at  least  one  week  of 
unemployment  within  9  weeks  after  filing  a  new  claim. 
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T.bl.  14.  Insured  claimants,  beneflciarl..,  exhaustion.  and  average  nun  be  r  of  we.k.  d™™« 

by  Stata,  48  States  1/ ,  claimants  with  benefit  years  ending  April- June  1956  as  of  December  31,  1955 


Region  and  State 


Insured 
claimants  7j 


Total . 

Individual  benefit  year, 
triform  benefit  year.... 
Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont. . . 

Region  II: 

Mew  Jersey . 

New  York . . . 

Puerto  Rioo... ••••••• 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

♦Virginia . . 

Vest  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama  jj . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee. . •  ••< 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Indiana . 

Minnesota. 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana.  . . •  « 

Oklahoma . . . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado ..•••••••••« 

Montana . . 

New  Mexico . . 

Utah . . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arisona . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

♦Alaska . . . 

♦Idaho ••••••••••.••• 

•Oregon . 

♦Washington. ........ 


1,266,142 


1,044,434 


221,708 


54,346 

57,564 

18,460 

2,554 


64,022 

163,157 

213 

8 


1,855 

3,975 

33,221 

139,470 

62,893 

12,598 


12,128 
20,779 
22,508 
10,694 
12,201 
34, 9U 


22,864 

36,258 

43,599 


26,119 

13,075 


5,542 

10,549 

34,749 

2,934 

1,048 

632 


7,975 

15,668 

9,385 

30,084 


2,286 

2,319 

2,680 

4,352 

1,076 


4,445 

96,809 

3,193 

2,126 


9,116 

11,373 

54,535 

83,791 


B.n.f lc iarie. 


Number 


955,572 


795,889 


159,683 


28,780 

44,474 

12,757 

2,173 


48,621 

153,055 

205 

3 


1,261 

3,122 

30,081 

105,404 

45,527 

10,715 


12,128 

17,249 

16,695 

8,409 

9,134 

23,160 


Percent  of 

Insured 
cliliut.  2/ 


Exhaustion. 


Number 


75.5 


7b. 2 


72.0 


53.0 

77.3 

69.1 

85.1 


75.9 

93.8 

96.2 

<J/> 


68.0 

78.5 

90.5 

75.6 
72.4 
85.1 


100.0 

83.0 

74.2 
78.6 
74.9 

66.3 


130,169 


115,498 


14,671 


897 

9,298 

1,988 

415 


9,722 

7,738 

64 

0 


312 

855 

2,887 

11,378 

11,370 

1,416 


4,158 

7,106 

4,825 

2,071 

1,795 

6,050 


Percent  of 
Insured 
claiaanta  2/ 


10.3 


11.1 


6.6 


16,368 

71.6 

2,043 

30,995 

85.5 

4,842 

28,979 

66.5 

2,306 

19,838 

76.0 

6,064 

10,039 

76.8 

1,856 

4,337 

78.3 

1,399 

8,433 

79.9 

2,078 

24,278 

69.9 

3,627 

1,988 

67.8 

433 

814 

77.7 

77 

448 

70.9 

115 

5,745 

72.0 

674 

9,398 

60.0 

2,488 

6,991 

74.5 

2,098 

20,306 

67.5 

6,458 

1,277 

55.9 

126 

1,618 

69.8 

209 

2,014 

75.1 

379 

2,672 

61.4 

234 

787 

73.1 

122 

3,151 

70.9 

428 

63,727 

65.8 

3,876 

2,674 

83.7 

426 

1,586 

74.6 

165 

6,044 

66.3 

17 

7,691 

67.6 

309 

16,766 

67.4 

1,104 

63,655 

76.0 

1,871 

1.7 

16.2 

10.8 

16.2 


15.2 

4.7 

30.0 


16.8 

21.5 

8.7 

8.2 

18.1 

11.2 


34.3 

34.2 

21.4 

19.4 
14.7 

17.3 


Percent  of 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 


13.6 


14.5 


9.2 


3.1 

20.9 

15.6 

19.1 


20.0 

5.1 

31.2 


24.7 
27.4 

9.6 

10.8 
25.0 
13.2 


34.3 

41.2 

28.9 

24.6 

19.7 

26.1 


Average  number 
of  weeks 
of 

benefits 
drawn  by 
beneficiaries 


9.4 


10.0 


6.6 


8.9 

12.5 

13.4 

13.4 

15.6 

9.5 

5.3 

8.0 

9.2 

23.2 

30.6 

8.4 

14.2 

18.5 

11.2 

25.2 

32.3 

8.8 

19.7 

24.6 

9.5 

10.4 

14.9 

8.2 

14.8 

21.8 

9.3 

7.3 

9.5 

8.3 

18.2 

25.7 

8.2 

8.5 

11.7 

7.6 

15.9 

26.5 

11.4 

22.4 

30.0 

10.2 

21.5 

31.8 

9.7 

5.5 

9.9 

8.7 

9.0 

12.9 

8.2 

14.1 

18.8 

10.1 

5.4 

8.8 

8.3 

11.3 

15.5 

7.6 

9.6 

13.6 

9.0 

4.0 

6.1 

8.9 

13.3 

15.9 

10.1 

7.8 

10.4 

8.3 

.2 

.3 

6.1 

2.7 

4.0 

5.2 

2.0 

3.0 

5.9 

2.2 

2.9 

7.1 

5.6 

9.5 

8.9 

12.8 


12.8 

9.9 

16.2 

(2/) 


9.6 

11.7 

8.4 

11.6 

6.8 

9.3 


11.3 

9.5 

10.9 

9.1 

9.8 

12.0 


*  Represents  uniform  benefit  year  States. 

„  me.,.,  m...  “*  “““  * 

*  Sr  sSssxzssoi  ~  “  ““~i  “  * 

i  established  benefit  year,  upon  receiving  b-efits  for  at  least  on.  week  of  unemployment  within 

nine  weeks  after  filing  a  new  claim. 
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Tab  I#  15-  — Dependents  »  allowances — Benef lclaries  ant  it  led  to  dependents1  allowances  and  percent  entitled  to 
allowance  for  specified  types  of  dependents,  by  sex  of  benef iciary,  3  States  _l/,  October- Dec e«6er  1955 


State  and  sex 

Bane f lclaries 
ant  it  lad 

to 

dependents* 
a  1 lowances, 
tota  1 

Percent  of  beneficiaries  entitled  to  dependents*  allowance 

for-- 

Dependent  children 
age  limit 

under 

Dependent 
spouse 
and  no 
chi Idren 
under  age 
limit 

1  or  more 
dependent 
parents 
or 

step¬ 

parents 

Dependents 
other  then 
spouse, 
parents, 
children 
under  age 

Total 

With 

dependent 

spouse 

Without 

dependent 

spouse 

Total. . . 

3(4,687 

76.8 

145.6 

31.2 

22.0 

1.6 

0.2 

District  of  Columbia . . 

8?8 

86.9 

1.5 

85-li 

u.  1 

7.2 

1.8 

Michigan . . . . . 

32.591 

76.8 

146.0 

30.0 

22.2 

1-5 

.  1 

Nevoda . . . . . . 

1,215 

69-8 

U5-6 

2I4.2 

28.6 

1.2 

Men. . . • 

33. 173 

76.6 

U7.I4 

29-2 

22-7 

1.2 

.  f 

District  of  Columbia . 

9U* 

89-5 

2.0 

87.5 

5-  1 

14.14 

.9 

Michigan . . . 

51,1.88 

76.6 

1*8.  1 

28.5 

22.7 

1.2 

.  1 

Nevada . . 

1,  lal 

68.5 

U8.5 

20.  1 

30.  1 

.9 

.it 

Wbmen . 

1,5  la 

82.6 

7-  1 

75-6 

7- 1 

9.5 

•7 

District  of  Columbia.... . 

33U 

82.6 

.6 

82.0 

2.1, 

11.7 

3-3 

Michigan . . . 

1, 106 

82.2 

9-U 

72-8 

8.8 

9.0 

— 

Nevada . . . . 

fix 

89-2 

t.U 

87-8 

u.  1 

6.8 

“““ 

\J  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan  and  Nevada  are  the  only  States  which  also  allow  benefits  for  dependents  c*her  than  children. 


Table  l6. — Dependents*  allowances — Nunber  and  percent  distribution  of  beneficiaries  by  number  entitled  to 
dependents*  allowances  by  sex  of  beneficiary,  10  States,  October -December  1955 


State  and  sex 

Total 

number 

of 

benef 1- 
claries 

Percent  of  benef lclaries  with 

Tote  1 

No 

depend¬ 

ents 

or  more 

dependents 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

or 

more 

Total . 

151,026 

100.0 

61.5 

38.5 

12-5 

12.5 

6.2 

7.0 

0.3 

Alaska. ••••••••••••• . 

U,607 

100.0 

77.0 

23.0 

7-1 

6.3 

u.7 

2.  1 

2-9 

Connect lcut . 

11,687 

100.0 

85-8 

1U.2 

5.8 

(4.5 

2.7 

.7 

•5 

District  of  Columbia . 

3,305 

100.0 

73-1 

26.6 

12.3 

8.0 

6.3 

NA 

NA 

Mary  land.  . . 

13,3314 

100.0 

71. h 

28.6 

10.0 

9.0 

5.2 

U-3 

NA 

Massachusetts . . 

29.62U 

100.0 

82-3 

17-7 

7.0 

5.6 

2.8 

1-3 

1.0 

Michigan . 

53,650 

100.0 

39-2 

60.8 

17.8 

13.7 

12.2 

17.0 

(j/> 

Nevada . 

3,1479 

100.0 

65-3 

314-7 

13-3 

8.0 

5-7 

7-7 

NA 

North  Dakota . . . 

1,778 

100.0 

50-7 

149-5 

15-9 

13-0 

20.5 

NA 

NA 

Ohio . 

28,li02 

100.0 

63.3 

36-7 

12.7 

2*4.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming. . . 

1, 160 

100.0 

63.5 

36.5 

12.0 

214.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Men . . . 

105,00(4 

100.0 

U7.7 

52-3 

16. 1 

17-0 

8.7 

9.9 

•  5 

Alaska. . . . . 

3,7147 

100.0 

73-8 

26.2 

7.9 

7.2 

5.1* 

2.I1 

3-3 

Connect icut . 

6,056 

100.0 

75-2 

2U-  8 

9-3 

8.0 

5.0 

i.U 

1.  1 

District  of  Columbia . 

1,831 

100.0 

70-3 

29-7 

11.2 

9.8 

8.7 

NA 

NA 

Maryland . 

I0,22li 

100.0 

fix.  7 

55-3 

12.  1 

11.2 

6.6 

5-U 

NA 

Massachusetts . . 

15,089 

100.0 

68.2 

31.8 

11.9 

10.0 

5-3 

2-5 

2.0 

Michigan.  . . 

U3.1457 

100.0 

27-5 

72-5 

20.  u 

16.3 

1(4-9 

20.8 

(1/) 

Nevada . 

2,539 

100.0 

55-3 

hh-7 

16.7 

10. 1 

7-6 

10.  (4 

NA 

North  Dakota..... . 

1,532 

100.0 

I48.9 

51.  1 

16.  1 

13-2 

21.8 

NA 

NA 

03  io . 

19,675 

100.0 

51.0 

U9-0 

1 6.  I 

32-9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming. . . . . 

85(4 

100.0 

53-5 

146.5 

H4.9 

31.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Women . . . 

U6.022 

100.0 

92-8 

7.2 

u.  1 

2.2 

0.5 

0.3 

(V) 

Alaska. . . . . 

860 

100.0 

91.0 

9.0 

3-14 

2.2 

1-5 

.7 

1.2 

5,6^1 

District  of  Columbia . 

'1.I47I4 

ioo.‘o 

77-3 

22.7 

13.8 

5-7 

3.2 

NA 

NA 

Maryland . 

3, 1 10 

100.0 

93-5 

6-5 

3-3 

1-9 

■  8 

.5 

NA 

Massachusetts . 

114,535 

100.0 

96.9 

3-  1 

1.8 

1.0 

•  3 

(J/> 

(J/) 

Michigan . 

10, 193 

100.0 

89-  1 

ic.  9 

6.5 

2.8 

•  7 

.8 

Nevada . 

9L0 

100.0 

92-2 

7.8 

14.3 

2-3 

.6 

■  5 

NA 

North  Dakota . 

Pl  ,8 

100.0 

61.8 

38.2 

III- 2 

11.8 

12.2 

NA 

NA 

Ohio . 

8,727 

100.0 

91.2 

8.8 

5-0 

3-8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming . . 

306 

100.0 

91-5 

8-5 

3-9 

I4.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 


\J  less  than  0-05  percent. 
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Table  18 — Contribution  Operation:  Delinquencies  in 
employer  reporting  and  contribution* , 
by  State,  October  -  December  1955 


Region 

and 

State 

Active  employe re 
subject  Sept.  30,  1955 

Contributions  receivable 
but  unpaid  as  of 

Deoember  31,  1955 

Anoint  of 
contribution* 
declared 

Humber 

Percent 
delinquent 
in  reporting 
on 

Dec.  31,  1955 

Anoint 

Humber 

of 

employers 

involved 

uncollectible 

during 

12 -won  the 
ending 

Dec.  31,  1955 

Total,  51  States . 

1,661,076 

2.2 

♦33,914,758 

109,200 

♦3,626,511 

Region  It 

Connecticut . . . . 

21,131 

2.7 

218,840 

633 

0 

Malm. . 

5,015 

.9 

248,860 

323 

16,063 

Haasaebuaette . 

103,061 

2.9 

1,227,162 

2,552 

237,211 

New  Hampshire . ..... . . 

6,169 

1.1 

53,094 

138 

1,692 

Rhode  Island . . . . . 

11,064 

2.8 

172,702 

640 

0 

Vermont . 

2,317 

.3 

7,656 

36 

11,860 

Region  III 

lev  Jersey........... . . 

51,268 

1.8 

1,153,370 

5,526 

3,705 

Rev  Tort . . . . .. . . 

209,520 

2.9 

5,118,237 

24,051 

1,379,578 

lugioo  nii 

Dtlinrt . . . 

8,395 

2.1 

99,627 

589 

16,655 

District  of  Colusibia . .. . . 

18,191 

2.1 

287,173 

1,995 

0 

Maryland . . . . . . 

15,921 

1.1 

563,217 

1,381 

15,651 

Horth  Cu-olis. . . 

17,351 

1.2 

120,285 

271 

16,721 

Pennsylvania.  •  . . . . •••••••••• 

193,567 

2.5 

3,185,203 

8,329 

357,057 

Virginia. . . . 

15,197 

.8 

580,166 

712 

22,092 

lest  Virginia. . . ••••••• 

7,269 

3.1 

269,597 

302 

8,590 

Region  IV  t 

llabaaa. •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• • 

12,106 

.9 

221,420 

381 

11,979 

Florida . . . . 

17,311 

1.3 

197,221 

138 

15,990 

Ororgla. . . 

H,030 

.3 

516,583 

1,301 

23,528 

Mississippi. . . . . .  . 

6,521 

1.6 

14,624 

60 

13,855 

South  Carolina . ••••• . 

6,139 

1.1 

417,229 

1,115 

6,968 

Tennessee . . . . . .  ... 

12,561 

1.0 

190,363 

318 

9,427 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky* ••••••• ••••••• 

18,109 

3.1 

683,851 

1,896 

56,720 

Michigan. . . 

31,589 

l.l 

719,152 

1,319 

15,838 

Ohio . 

87,173 

1.S 

920,835 

5,255 

66,269 

Region  VI: 

Illinois..... •••••••• . . •••••• 

62,530 

1.9 

3,594,058 

8,391 

269,143 

Indiana . 

18,170 

.1 

116,002 

885 

20,609 

Minnesota . 

31,052 

.9 

620,816 

2,313 

3,154 

Wisconsin . . . . . . 

21,178 

1.2 

17,123 

150 

845 

Region  VII: 

Iova . ••••• . . . . 

11,803 

1.8 

218,991 

312 

9,74 8 

Kansas . 

9,268 

.5 

179,375 

350 

8,574 

Missouri . 

19,770 

1.7 

408,219 

651 

20,770 

*»braaka . 

6,788 

.6 

58,585 

91 

8,495 

North  Dakota . 

3,069 

1.8 

46,518 

121 

• - 

South  Dakota . . . . •••••••••••• 

2,978 

.3 

13,964 

39 

7,117 

Raglon  VIII t 

Arkansas . 

28,978 

2.1 

254,768 

2,218 

5,987 

Louisiana . 

20,792 

5.3 

889,898 

1,921 

166,439 

Oklahoma . 

10,359 

2.3 

860 ,314 

1,920 

— 

Texas . #•••••••• 

37,181 

1.7 

1,421,705 

2,170 

68,925 

Raglon  IX: 

Colorado . . . 

7,752 

.3 

156,747 

222 

15,875 

Montana . 

15,862 

2.8 

20,801 

217 

12,386 

Rev  Mexico . . . . . 

13,181 

2.6 

32,297 

180 

13,025 

Utah . 

15,619 

2.3 

79,850 

401 

8,203 

Wyoming . . . . . . . 

8,368 

2.1 

31,362 

300 

2,968 

Raglon  It 

Arisons . . . 

9,639 

1.6 

164,356 

1,016 

90,984 

California . . . . 

269,513 

1.6 

2,762,159 

10,771 

370,977 

Hawaii . 

8,701 

2.1 

266,258 

731 

16,101 

Rerada...... . . 

6,017 

2.1 

227,611 

759 

3,737 

Raglan  XI t 

Alaska....  . . . . 

3,132 

7.0 

251,177 

866 

19,169 

Idaho . 

13,290 

1.9 

91,069 

1,051 

6,461 

Oregon. 

16,877 

1.3 

392,912 

1,176 

26,407 

Washington. . . . . . 

56,129 

1.3 

208,693 

6,673 

19,660 

Table  19. --Promptness  of  Lc >wer  Authority  Interstate  Appeals  Decisions  July-Decewber  1955 


Within  50  Days 

Within  1*5  Days 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1,936 

17-0 

3.980 

35.0 

10 

9-2 

I4I4 

Uo-lt 

25 

hi-  2 

lto 

75-5 

59 

17-2 

•91 

55-5 

2 

9-  1 

•U 

63-6 

0 

. — 

0 

— 

18 

56.2 

2!t 

75-0 

li* 

U-6 

Ul 

13-6 

315 

•U-5 

683 

3  i-U 

6 

11.5 

•It 

26.9 

16 

25-0 

U5 

70.3 

•52 

5U-3 

202 

72-  • 

UU 

31.0 

98 

69.O 

16 

2.7 

96 

16-5 

63 

U2.0 

106 

70-7 

5 

3-9 

32 

25.0 

26 

38.2 

111 

60.3 

52 

26.0 

121 

60.5 

30 

37-5 

60 

75-0 

12 

27-9 

•9 

Ul-2 

61 

5U-5 

9h 

85-9 

It 

11.2 

I16 

1*6.9 

2 

8.0 

9 

36.0 

10 

7.8 

35 

27-  • 

0 

6 

•b 

512 

35-9 

957 

67.2 

6 

U-9 

•9 

15.6 

5 

26-3 

10 

52.6 

•3 

33-  3 

25 

6U-  • 

3 

7.0 

15 

3U-9 

69 

hi- 9 

105 

72-9 

i*o 

27-6 

96 

66.2 

3 

21.  U 

6 

U2.9 

1 1 

50.0 

•5 

68.2 

3 

50.0 

5 

83.3 

31 

U6.3 

56 

85.6 

83 

(46.6 

•  35 

75.8 

25 

23-6 

5lt 

50-9 

U6 

25-0 

no 

59.8 

2(i 

56-9 

lt3 

66.2 

I4 

25-5 

7 

Ul-2 

10 

23-3 

•7 

39-5 

5 

55-6 

5 

55-6 

7 

38-9 

•  3 

72-2 

1 

2.6 

It 

10-3 

8 

■5 

58 

5-6 

0 

0 

— 

2(4 

22.6 

59 

55-7 

10 

•5-2 

•2 

18.2 

55.0 

•9 

95-0 

lit 

30- It 

23 

50.0 

•9 

19.0 

51 

51.0 

Region  and  State 


Total 

Number 


Within  75  Days 


Percent 


,187 

63.  1 

82 

75-2 

U8 

90.6 

303 

88.  1 

22 

100.0 

0 

— 

29 

90.6 

•58 

U5-7 

,7U5 

80-3 

lt2 

80.8 

60 

93-8 

263 

93-9 

•  37 

96-5 

322 

55-3 

155 

90.0 

82 

6U- 1 

53 

77-9 

182 

91.0 

75 

93.8 

32 

7U-U 

105 

93-8 

80 

81.6 

19 

76.0 

81 

62-7 

61 

U-o 

1.2U0 

87-0 

66 

5U- 1 

16 

8U-2 

35 

89-7 

3U 

79-  1 

130 

90.3 

127 

87-6 

12 

85-7 

16 

72-7 

5 

83-3 

«u 

95-5 

159 

89-3 

SU 

79-2 

170 

92. u 

56 

86.2 

1  1 

6U-7 

35 

81.  U 

8 

88.9 

•7 

SU.U 

22 

56- U 

5U2 

33-5 

2 

100.0 

83 

78.3 

16 

2U-2 

19 

95-0 

36 

78-3 

86 

86.0 

Total . 

Region  I: 

Connecticut  _|/. ••••••« 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire  J /• . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . « 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York . . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy I vania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VT: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska  j/. . .  • 

North  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . - 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Ck  lahoma . . . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . 

New  Mexico . . 

Utah . . . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii  J /•  ••••• . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

A I aska. 

Idaho.  . . . . 

Oregon . . . 

Washington . 


M.383 


•09 

53 

3UU 

22 

0 

32 


302 
2,  173 


52 

a» 

280 

•1»2 

582 

150 

128 


68 

200 

80 

U3 

112 

96 


25 

129 

1,531 


1,1425 

122 

IS 

39 


U3 

•UU 

•U5 

iu 

22 

6 


67 

178 

106 

18b 


65 

•7 

U3 

9 

IS 


39 

1,619 

2 

106 


66 

20 

U6 

100 


V  Connect lout t  Hawaii,  Nebraska  and  Me.  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority;  data  for  these  It  State,  are  ,ho„  a,  lo»r  authority 
appeals  decisions. 
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T»bl»  20. Benefit  peyeente ,  cleeeifled  by  else ,  by  Stete,  19$} 


Region 

end 

Stete 


To tel ,  1946..., 
Total,  1947..., 
Total,  1948..., 
Total,  1949.... 
Total,  1950.... 
Total,  1951.... 
Total,  1952..., 
Total,  1953..., 
Total,  1954..., 
Total,  1955  U 


Region  1 1 

Connecticut  y  £/..., 

Maine  £/ . 

Ummsachusetts  5 / . 

New  Hampshire  y . 

Rhode  Island . . 

Vermont  y . 

Region  Hi 

New  Jersey  6/........ 

New  York  £/T . 

Puerto  Rico . . . 

Virgin  Islands ••••••. 

Region  III: 

Delaware  £/ . 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland  £/•••• . . 

North  Carolina . . 

Pennsylvania  £/ . . 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . . 

Region  IV i 

Alabama  6/. . . 

Florida  y . . 

Georgia . . 

Vissis8ipri.ee* . . 

South  Carolina  £/..., 
Tennessee  £/••• . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. ••.•••••••• 

Michigan  U 

Ohio  y  Q . , 

Region  VI i 

Illinois . . 

Indiana  £/ . 

Minnesota  6/ . 

Wisconsin  £/ 

Region  VII: 

Iowa  y . 

Kansas  y . . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska  y . ....... . 

North  Dakota  y  y.. 
South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII i 

Arkansas  y . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . •••• 

Texas  y . 

Region  Hi 

Colorado  8/ . 

Montana  y . 

New  Mexioo . 

Utah  y . 

Wyoming  y . 

Region  X: 

Arizona  y  9/ . 

California  y . 

Hawaii  y . 

Nevada  y  y . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska  y  y . 

Idaho  y . 

Oregon . 

Washington  £/. ...... 


y.. 


Weeks  of  total  unemployment  compensated 


Percent  y  at-- 

Percentage  distribution  by  amount  of  payment  y 

Average  weekly 
benefit  for 
total 

unemployment 

Maximum 

weekly 
benefit 
uoint  y 

Total 

number 

Maxim  in 
amount 

Minimum 

amount 

Leas 

than 

♦5.00 

♦5.0O- 

9.99 

♦10.00- 

14.99 

♦15.00- 

19.99 

♦20.00- 

24.99 

♦25.00- 

29.99 

$30.00 

or 

more 

58,196,136 

70.4 

2.0 

.1 

2.8 

10.9 

23.9 

58.9 

3.4 

... 

♦18.50 

42,090,665 

56.7 

3.2 

.1 

4.4 

16.6 

24.0 

50.1 

4.8 

— 

17.83 

” 

40,218,726 

54.3 

2.6 

.1 

3.7 

14.0 

21.0 

43.3 

17.9 

— 

19.03 

82,344,946 

60.0 

1.9 

.1 

2.7 

10.3 

17.2 

39.8 

29.8 

— 

20.48 

•— 

63,794,529 

53.9 

2.0 

.1 

3.2 

11.1 

16.4 

32.3 

37.0 

- — 

20.76 

— 

38,085,355 

50.7 

2.0 

(_2/) 

3.0 

10.7 

16.9 

26.5 

42.3 

0.5 

21.09 

— 

41,873,903 

55.4 

1.4 

(yi 

2.0 

7.7 

13.2 

22.8 

43.5 

10.8 

22.79 

— 

38,864,220 

55.3 

1.1 

(y) 

1.9 

6.7 

11.8 

21.6 

37.1 

20.9 

23.58 

— 

78,257,202 

61.0 

.9 

Q A 

1.4 

5.3 

9.4 

16.8 

37.3 

29.7 

24.93 

- — 

52,480,561 

54.7 

1.1 

u/> 

1.7 

6.3 

10.7 

17.0 

30.5 

33.8 

25.06 

902,651 

— 

45.3 

.8 

1.3 

4.0 

9.2 

14.7 

17.9 

52.9 

27.72 

♦35-52 

402,608 

15.7 

4.6 

... 

8.5 

24.4 

17.5 

21.3 

21.8 

6.6 

18.95 

30 

1,954,614 

83.9 

<J/) 

... 

.1 

1.8 

4.7 

9.5 

83.9 

— 

25.13 

25+ 

233,019 

22.7 

3.7 

... 

4.9 

19.9 

18.7 

16.2 

U.2 

26.1 

21.42 

32 

505,853 

79.0 

1.4 

... 

... 

4.1 

6.3 

10.6 

79.0 

— 

23.24 

25 

127,734 

46.2 

.9 

— 

7.0 

15.3 

20.6 

57.1 

“*** 

23.37 

28 

3,982,592 

74.9 

.1 

... 

1 

.9 

3.6 

8.2 

11.3 

76.0 

28.52 

35 

7,742,000 

49.5 

.1 

... 

... 

1.1 

7.3 

15.5 

23.2 

52.9 

27.U 

36 

9,382 

39.3 

.2 

... 

1.2 

15.9 

18.7 

14.8 

10.1 

39.3 

24.18 

30 

98 

50.5 

— 

— 

— 

12.6 

— 

36.8 

50.5 

27.46 

30 

94,631 

59.7 

1.1 

3.1 

7.3 

12.9 

12.4 

55.9 

8.4 

22.17 

35 

226,841 

55.3 

.7 

... 

1.6 

5.6 

12.0 

20.4 

12.2 

48.2 

24.93 

30 

745,778 

44.3 

.3 

... 

3.4 

9.4 

15.1 

U.3 

13.4 

U.3 

24.55 

30-3« 

1,369,046 

5.7 

4.4 

... 

14.0 

25.3 

23.9 

20.9 

10.2 

5.7 

17.18 

30 

6,549,093 

53.7 

2.6 

... 

— 

7.5 

10.1 

10.9 

13.3 

58.2 

26.68 

35 

530,120 

45.2 

2.7 

... 

7.2 

15.0 

19.8 

58.1 

-  — 

... 

19.09 

24 

693,018 

26.7 

3.8 

— 

— 

20.5 

26.1 

17.5 

9.2 

26.7 

21.09 

30 

648,158 

* 

51.6 

1.4 

... 

5.8 

14.2 

20.3 

56.5 

3.2 

... 

18.17 

25 

556,479 

48.2 

.1 

1.2 

12.2 

26.1 

39.7 

20.8 

... 

19.57 

26 

829,227 

28.0 

1.4 

... 

3.9 

15.2 

25.2 

19.6 

31.2 

... 

19.08 

26 

387,709 

19.3 

.9 

1.9 

8.2 

17.5 

26.6 

16.7 

9.8 

19.3 

19.26 

30 

486,996 

64.1 

.7 

... 

3.5 

7.8 

18.1 

64.9 

5.8 

— 

18.86 

26 

1,521,966 

32.1 

1.9 

... 

U.4 

14.6 

22.7 

U.3 

29.6 

7.5 

19.38 

30 

1,274,034 

29.7 

1.2 

2.5 

13.5 

17.3 

23.9 

42.7 

... 

21.59 

28 

2,141,400 

... 

... 

— 

— 

- - 

- - 

31,67 

30-54 

2^112,552 

67.1 

.2 

... 

— 

1.3 

6.3 

11.6 

13.4 

67.4 

27.99 

33-39 

2,927,320 

80.7 

.3 

... 

2.1 

4-4 

8.7 

84.7 

... 

25.53 

27 

989,834 

68.8 

.2 

... 

1.4 

4.9 

8.4 

10.8 

64.1 

10.4 

24. U 

30 

949,283 

30.1 

.2 

... 

... 

9.5 

16.4 

22.3 

20.7 

31.1 

22.57 

33 

735,292 

45.0 

.4 

... 

— 

4.4 

11.6 

12.1 

13.4 

58.4 

28.45 

36 

260,884 

70.1 

.5 

— 

4.4 

5.5 

7.8 

9.5 

64.2 

8.7 

21.92 

30 

426,302 

66.6 

.3 

2.1 

5.3 

8.7 

9.5 

63.1 

11.2 

24.46 

32 

1,062,407 

60.3 

.5 

2.8 

7.0 

U.3 

15.1 

60.3 

... 

21.16 

25 

'188,906 

71.2 

.7 

— 

— 

4.3 

8.0 

U.8 

72.8 

... 

23.94 

28 

116^526 

76.1 

.8 

1.9 

4.4 

7.1 

8.2 

78.4 

— 

26.21 

26-35 

57,000 

!  75.2 

.4 

.9 

4.7 

8.0 

11.1 

75.2 

— 

22.97 

25 

351,578 

38.7 

2.3 

6.1 

16.4 

28.8 

42.8 

5.8 

... 

18.12 

26 

652,647 

73.6 

.4 

... 

2.5 

5.3 

8.1 

10.5 

73.6 

... 

22.49 

25 

395,652 

67.5 

2.2 

... 

... 

6.4 

8.3 

11.1 

74.2 

— 

24.32 

28 

957,690 

73.5 

1.1 

— 

3.0 

8.2 

13.2 

70.5 

5.0 

... 

18, 16 

28 

126,318 

66.0 

.5 

1.3 

3.9 

8.7 

12.1 

74.1 

... 

25.82 

28-35 

163,478 

61.6 

.6 

... 

1.3 

7.7 

12.7 

46.1 

32.2 

--- 

22.01 

26 

142,068 

47.9 

3.9 

11.4 

13.3 

13.8 

13.6 

47.9 

24.49 

30 

172,146 

70.4 

.6 

... 

... 

3.7 

7.8 

11.0 

71.0 

6.4 

25.60 

33 

73 ',471 

67.3 

.4 

— 

... 

3.0 

7.0 

11.4 

11.4 

67.3 

28.61 

3^-36 

155,180 

69.9 

.4 

2.8 

5.7 

11.0 

51.1 

5.4 

24.1 

23.20 

30 

3,827,241 

57.2 

.7 

... 

— 

2.6 

4.3 

15.8 

29.3 

48.0 

26.51 

33 

126,947 

33.8 

.5 

... 

3.3 

8.3 

17.6 

20.5 

43.5 

6.7 

21.85 

35 

98,674 

70.5 

.5 

;  — 

.9 

2.6 

5.0 

10.5 

10.5 

70.5 

30.94 

30-50 

215,315 

49.3 

1.4 

! 

2.6 

7.4 

7.3 

9.6 

13.4 

59.7 

33.40 

45-70 

186,956 

72.3 

.9 

1  - - 

4.2 

9.9 

10.9 

64.4 

10.6 

23.88 

30 

737,361 

61.7 

j  1.5 

_ 

... 

— 

17.1 

21.2 

61.7 

— 

22.54 

25 

1,256,486 

48.1 

2.3 

1  "" 

1  ■“ 

7.6 

9.8 

13.9 

U.3 

54.4 

26.55 

35 

y  Based  on  payments  for  full  weekly  benefit  rate  only-,  excludes  residual  payments  and  payments  reduced  because  of  receipt  of  benefits  under  other  programs. 
Percentages  represent  payments  under  old  and  new  provisions  for  States  which  amended  their  benefit  laws  during  the  year  and  in  some  instances  during  the 
preceding  year. 

y  As  of  December  31,  1955.  Includes  dependents*  allowances  in  Alaska,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia  (maximum  $30  with  or  without  dependents),  Maryland, 
Massachusetts  (maximum  including  dependents*  allowances  not  tc  exceed  average  weekly  wage  in  2  highest  quarters  of  base  period),  Michigan,  Nevada, 

North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and  Wyoming. 
y  Lees  than  0.05  percent. 

y  Percent  at  maximum  and  minimum  and  percentage  distribution  exolude  Michigan;  comparable  data  not  avallabla. 
y  Except  for  maxlm\mi  and  average  weekly  benefit  amount,  excludes  dependents'  allowances. 
y  Minima  and/or  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  changed  during  1955. 

2/  Percentage  distribution  excludes  seme  payments  made  for  more  than  full  weekly  rate. 

y  Claimants  who  have  been  employed  in  covered  employment  In  Colorado  for  5  consecutive  years  and  whe  have  drawn  no  benefits  during  those  five  years  have  their 
weekly  benefit  amount  increased  by  25  per  cent,  making  the  maximum  $35.00.  The  percent  at  maximxa  represents  weeks  compensated  at  basic  maximum  of  $28.00. 
y  Except  for  average  weekly  benefit  amount,  excludes  dependents'  allowances^  State  discontinued  dependents'  allowances  June  30,  1955. 
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Characteristics  of  the 

Insured  Unemployed 


! 


The  Department  of  Labor  has  issued  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  monthly  reports  describing 
more  fully  than  has  previously  been  possible  the  characteristics  of  an  important  segment  of  un¬ 
employed  workers.  The  report  is  based  upon  a  1 -percent  sample  survey  of  all  unemployment 
insurance  claimants  in  continental  United  States  filing  under  three  programs:  (1)  State  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  laws,  which  cover  38  million  workers;  (2)  unemployment  insurance  for  Fed¬ 
eral  workers,  which  covers  2.4  million  workers;  and  (3)  unemployment  compensation  for  veter¬ 
ans,  which  covers  several  million  "Korean"  veterans.  The  claimant  characteristics  report  was 
developed  and  issued  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with  State  employment  security  agencies. 
Analyses  of  the  insured  unemployed  exclude  claimants  for  partial  benefits;  in  February  this 
group  accounted  for  only  5.5  percent  of  all  insured  unemployment.  The  analyses  of  insured  un¬ 
employment  are  limited  to  those  claiming  unemployment  for  the  week  including  the  12th  of  each 
month,  since  this  is  the  week  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  all  labor  force  em¬ 
ployment  and  unemployment  estimates.  This  report  covers  the  weeks  of  January  8-14  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  12-18.  The  analyses  of  initial  claims  are  expressed  in  terms  of  average  weekly  volume 
to  permit  comparisons  between  4-week  and  5-week  periods.  A  detailed  explanation  of  survey 
methods  was  published  in  the  September  1955  issue  of  the  LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. 


T  the  middle  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1956,  insured  unemployment  totaled 
about  1.5  million,  substantially  less 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  reflected  the 
overall  improvement  in  business  condi¬ 
tions.  A  little  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
insured  unemployed  had  previously  worked 
in  manufacturing  industries,  nearly  25  per¬ 
cent  were  construction  workers,  and  about 
20  percent  came  from  trade  and  services. 

Unemployment  was  at  the  seasonal 
peak  for  the  year  in  February,  but  at  a  low 
rate  in  many  important  industries.  Among 
manufacturing  industries,  the  lowest  rate 
of  insured  unemployment  was  in  the  non¬ 
electrical  machinery  industry  where  only 
1.7  percent  of  the  covered  workers  were 
filing  for  claims.  The  rate  for  primary 
metal  factories  was  2.1  percent.  Also  sig¬ 
nificant  was  the  low  2.3  percent  rate  in 
the  large  wholesale  and  retail  sector. 


The  construction  industry  had  the 
highest  rate  of  insured  unemployed--15 
percent  of  the  total  number  covered--be- 
cause  of  the  usual  winter  slowdown  in 
building.  Unemployment  was  also  rela¬ 
tively  high--9  percent--among  workers 
in  the  related  lumber  and  wood  products 
inddstry.  The  rate  of  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  transportation  equipment 
workers  rose  from  2. 3  percent  in  January 
to  4.3  percent  in  February,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  auto  layoffs. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  insured  un¬ 
employed  were  unskilled,  although  this 
group  of  workers  constitutes  less  than 
one -tenth  of  nonfarm  employment. 

Clerical  and  sales  workers,  who  rep¬ 
resent  about  30  percent  of  nonfarm  em¬ 
ployment,  accounted  for  only  10  percent 
of  the  insured  unemployment. 
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Table  1.  --Volume  and  Rate  of  Insured  Unemployment  by  Industry  of  Attachment 

(Claimants  for  full  benefits) 

January  and  February  1956 


Industrial  attachment 

Number 
(in  thousands) 

Percent  distribution 

Rate  of  insured 
Unemployment  _1 / 

Week  of: 

Week  of:' 

Week  of: 

Feb.  12-18  Jan 
1956 

.  8-14 
1956 

Feb.  12-18  Jan.  8-14 
1956  1956 

Feb.  12-18  Jan.  8-14 
1956  1956 

Total 

1,  483.  7  1, 

430.  3 

100.  0 

100.  0 

No  industrial  attachment  ZJ 
Total  with  industrial 

44.  4 

41.  2 

3.  0 

2.9 

-- 

— 

attachment 

1,  439.  3  1, 

389.  1 

97.  0 

97.  1 

3.  8 

3.7 

Mining 

33.  5 

33.  7 

2.  3 

2.4 

4.6 

4.6 

Contract  construction 

348.  5 

323.  3 

23.  5 

22.  6 

15.  1 

14.  0 

Manufacturing 

640.  1 

626.  3 

43.  1 

43.  8 

4.  0 

3.9 

Durable  goods 

356.  8 

308.  8 

24.  0 

21.  6 

3.  8 

3.  3 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

61.  6 

57.  4 

4.  2 

4.  0 

9.4 

8.  8 

Primary  metals 

25.  0 

21.  1 

1.  7 

1.  5 

2.  1 

1.  7 

Fabricated  metal  products 
Machinery  (except 

39.4 

37.  4 

2.  7 

2.  6 

3.7 

3.  5 

electrical) 

25.  4 

24.  4 

1.  7 

1.  7 

1.  7 

1.  6 

Electrical  machinery 

44.  0 

38.  1 

3.  0 

2.  7 

4.  0 

3.  5 

Transportation  equipment 

80.  5 

43.  3 

5.4 

3.  0 

4.  3 

2.3 

Nondurable  goods 

Food  and  kindred 

283.  2 

317.  5 

19.  1 

22.  2 

4.  2 

4.7 

products 

96.  0 

98.  7 

6.  5 

6.  9 

6.  5 

6.  6 

Textile  mill  products 

47.  2 

49.  5 

3.  2 

3.  5 

4.4 

4.  6 

Apparel 

59.  8 

86.  7 

4.  0 

6.  1 

5.  1 

7.  3 

Chemicals 

Leather  and  leather 

17.  8 

16.  8 

1.  2 

1.  2 

2.  3 

2.  1 

products 

17.  1 

21.  1 

1.  2 

1.  5 

4.6 

5.  7 

Transportation,  communica- 

tion,  and  public  utilities 

54.  3 

50.  1 

3.  7 

3.5 

2.  0 

1.  8 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

201. 7 

191.  0 

13.  6 

13.  4 

2.  3 

2.  2 

Retail  trade 

146.  9 

136.  1 

9.9 

9.5 

2.4 

2.3 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate 

19.  6 

23.  4 

1.  3 

1.  6 

1.  1 

1.  3 

Service 

93.  7 

92.  2 

6.  3 

6.  4 

2.  9 

2  8 

Government 

28.  5 

29.  5 

1.  9 

2.  1 

1.  5 

1.  6 

Miscellaneous  Zj 

19.  9 

19.4 

1.  3 

1.4 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 

\J  Percent  of  average  monthly  covered  employment  during  July  1954- June  1955. 

_2/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program. 

_3/  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  industries  not  elsewhere  classified. 


Three  out  of  four  of  the  insured  un¬ 
employed  were  men,  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  than  in  all  nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  were  over  44  years  of  age.  Unem¬ 
ployed  men  tended  to  be  older  than  unem¬ 
ployed  women. 

The  average  duration  of  insured  un¬ 
employment  in  mid-February  was  7.4 
weeks.  About  4  out  of  10  had  been  unem¬ 
ployed  less  than  5  weeks  and  about  1  out 
of  10  for  more  than  14  weeks.  Among 
workers  over  64  years  old,  however,  1 
out  of  every  4  had  been  unemployed  over 
14  weeks.  Women  tended  to  be  unemployed 
longer  than  men. 

Emerging  •unemployment,  as  revealed 
by  initial  claims  for  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits,  declined  between  mid-January  and 
mid-February.  The  only  significant  rise 
was  in  the  transportation  equipment  indus¬ 
try. 

Industrial  Attachment 
of  Insured  Unemployed 


About  40  percent  of  all  workers  claim¬ 
ing  full  unemployment  benefits  had  been 
attached  to  manufacturing  industries.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  manufacturing  was 
4.0  percent  of  the  covered  workers. 

More  than  half  of  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  manufacturing  workers  had  former¬ 
ly  been  employed  in  durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  with  the  largest  number  (80,500) 
coming  from  transportation  equipment  es¬ 
tablishments.  This  industry  had  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  37,000  in  insured  unemployment 
from  mid-January  as  a  result  of  sizable 
layoffs  in  automobile  manufacturing,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Michigan  and  Indiana. 

The  second  largest  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  durable  goods  workers  had  been 
attached  to  the  lumber  and  wood  products 
industry  which  was  experiencing  a  sea¬ 
sonal  lull.  This  industry  had  the  highest 


rate  of  insured  unemployment  of  all  the 
major  manufacturing  industries,  9.4  per¬ 
cent.  The  lowest  rates  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  durable  goods  industries 
were  1.7  percent  in  nonelectrical  machin¬ 
ery  and  2.1  percent  in  primary  metals. 

Among  the  nondurable  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  the  lowest  rate  of  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  2.3  percent  in  chemicals.  Food 

processing  plants,  where  activities  were 
at  a  seasonal  low,  accounted  for  both  the 
largest  volume  (96,000)  and  the  highest 
rate  (6.5  percent).  The  apparel  industry, 

which  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
a  mid-winter  seasonal  decline  in  February, 
had  the  second  largest  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  "soft  goods"  workers  (59,800).  In¬ 
sured  unemployment  in  this  industry  de¬ 
clined  by  27,000  between  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  but  the  February  rate  of  5.1  per¬ 
cent  was  still  relatively  high. 

The  heaviest  rate  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  (15.1  percent)  was  in  the  season¬ 
ally  affected  construction  industry.  Unem¬ 
ployment  among  construction  workers  rose 
2  5,000  over  the  month  and  accounted  for  1 
out  of  every  4  of  the  insured  unemployed. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  also  accounted 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  unemployed 
but  had  a  relatively  low  rate  of  insured 
unemployment,  2.5  percent. 

Occupations  of  the  Unemployed 


Unemployment  was  disproportionately 
heavy  among  unskilled  workers.  Nearly  1 
out  of  every  3  of  the  insured  unemployed 
workers  was  unskilled  although  these 
workers  comprise  only  about  10  percent  of 
nonfarm  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
clerical  and  sales  workers,  who  represent 
about  30  percent  of  the  nonfarm  workers, 
accounted  for  only  9.5  percent  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployment.  About  2  5  percent  of 
the  insured  unemployed  were  semiskilled 
and  20  percent  were  skilled.  These  pro¬ 
portions  reflect  the  concentration  of  con¬ 
struction  and  manufacturing  workers  among 
the  unemployed. 
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Table  2.  -  -Length  of  Insured  Unemployment  by  Age  and  Sex 

(Claimants  for  full  benefits) 

Week  of  February  12-18,  1956 


Length  of  insured 
unemployment 

Total 

Age  in  ye 

a  r  s 

Under  i 

25  25-44 

45-64 

65  and  over 

(in  thousands) 

Both  sexes 

1,  483.  7 

215.  7 

677.  2 

488.  6 

102.  5 

1-4  weeks 

562.  7 

92.  8 

272.  0 

172.  5 

25.  4 

5-10  weeks 

559.  6 

81.  3 

254.  0 

188.  3 

36.  0 

1 1  -  14  weeks 

199.  8 

23.  7 

87.  1 

72.  1 

16.  8 

Over  14  weeks 

161.  9 

17.  9 

64.  1 

55.  5 

24.  3 

Men 

1,  069.  7 

161.  8 

459.  8 

361.  7 

86.  6 

1-4  weeks 

415.  6 

70.  2 

196.  7 

127.  2 

21.  5 

5-10  weeks 

404.  8 

61.  2 

172.  6 

140.  3 

30.  7 

1 1  -  14  weeks 

146.  6 

18.  7 

57.  8 

55.  7 

14.  3 

Over  14  weeks 

102.  8 

11.  6 

32.  7 

38.  5 

20.  1 

Women 

414.  0 

53.  9 

217.  5 

126.  8 

15.  9 

1-4  weeks 

147.  1 

22.  4 

75.  3 

45.  3 

4.  0 

5-10  weeks 

154.  8 

20.  1 

81.  5 

48.  0 

5.  2 

11-14  weeks 

53.  2 

5.  1 

29.  2 

16.  4 

2.  5 

Over  14  weeks 

59.  0 

6.  3 

31.4 

16.  9 

4.  1 

(Percent  distribution) 

Both  sexes 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1-4  weeks 

37.  9 

43.  0 

40.  2 

35.  3 

24.  8 

5-10  weeks 

37.  7 

37.  7 

37.  5 

38.  5 

35.  1 

11-14  weeks 

13.  5 

11.  0 

12.  9 

14.  8 

16.4 

Over  14  weeks 

10.  9 

8.  3 

9.  5 

11.4 

23.  7 

Men 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1-4  weeks 

38.  9 

43.4 

42.  8 

35.  2 

24.  8 

5-10  weeks 

37.  8 

37.  8 

37.  5 

38.  8 

35.  5 

11-14  weeks 

13.  7 

11.  6 

12.  6 

15.  4 

16.  5 

Over  14  weeks 

9.  6 

7.  2 

7.  1 

10.  6 

23.  2 

Women 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1-4  weeks 

35.  5 

41.  6 

34.  6 

35.  8 

25.  3 

5-10  weeks 

37.  4 

37.  3 

37.  5 

37.  9 

32.  9 

11-14  weeks 

12.  9 

9.  5 

13.4 

13.  0 

15.  8 

Over  14  weeks 

14.  3 

11.  7 

14.  4 

13.  3 

25.  9 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 


Table  3--Industrial  Attachment  of  Initial  Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance 


Weekly  average,  January  and  February  1956 


Number 
(In  thousands) 

Percent 

distribution 

xIlCI  abLI  lul  d  ttclC  QITl  CXiL 

F  ebruary 
1956 

January 

1956 

F  ebruary 

1956 

January 

1956 

Total 

273.  1 

326.  3 

100.  0 

100.  0 

No  industrial  attachment  1 J 

8.  5 

7.  5 

3.  1 

2.3 

Total  with  industrial  attachment 

264.  6 

318.  8 

9.6.9 

97.  7 

Mining 

5.4 

5.  8 

2.  0 

1.  8 

Contract  construction 

60.  6 

69.  2 

22.  2 

21.  2 

Manufacturing 

128.  9 

168.  8 

47.  2 

51.  7 

Durable  goods 

66.  7 

73.  8 

24.  4 

22.  6 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

11.  1 

12.  2 

4.  1 

3.  7 

Primary  metals 

4.  1 

4.  2 

1.  5 

1.  3 

Fabricated  metal  products 

7.4 

8.4 

2.  7 

2.  6 

Machinery  (except  electrical) 

4.6 

5.4 

1.  7 

1.7 

Electrical  machinery 

7.  7 

9.  2 

2.-8 

2.  8 

Transportation  equipment 

17.  6 

11.  1 

6.  5 

3.4 

Nondurable  goods 

62.  2 

95.  0 

22.  8 

29.  1 

Food  and  kindred  products 

13.  7 

17.  6 

5.  0 

5.4 

Textile  mill  products 

10.  4 

15.  0 

3.  8 

4.6 

Apparel 

23.  0 

41.  8 

8.4 

12.  8 

Chemicals 

2.  8 

2.  3 

1.  o 

.7 

Leather  and  leather  products 

4.  3 

7.  7 

1.  6 

2.4 

Transportation,  coonmunication, 

and  public  utilities 

9.6 

11.  0 

3.  5 

3.4 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

37.  0 

38.  0 

13.  6 

11.  6 

Retail  trade 

27.  1 

26.  9 

9.9 

8.  2 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

2.  9 

3.5 

1.  1 

1.  1 

Service 

14.  2 

14.  8 

5.2 

4.5 

Government 

3.3 

4.  1 

1.  2 

1.  3 

Miscellaneous  2 J 

2.7 

3.  8 

1.  0 

1.2 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 

\J  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program. 

2j  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing, and  industries  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Age  and  Sex 

Nearly  three -fourths  of  the  insured 
unemployed  were  men,  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  than  in  all  nonfarm  employment. 
This  was  partially  attributable  to  seasonal 
unemployment  in  industries  employing 
mostly  men,  such  as  construction  and 
lumber  and  wood  products,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rise  in  unemployment  among 
auto  workers. 

While  about  one-third  of  total  non¬ 
farm  workers  were  over  44  years  of  age, 

40  percent  of  the  insured  unemployed 
were  above  this  age,  indicating  the  higher 
age  of  the  covered  workers. 

Unemployed  men  tended  to  be  older 
than  unemployed  women.  About  the  same 
proportion  of  jobless  men  and  women  were 
under  2  5  years  of  age.  Among  the  adult 
insured  unemployed,  proportionately  more 
women  were  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44 
and  proportionately  more  men  between  45 
and  64.  Over  8  percent  of  the  men  and 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  women  were  65 
years  or  older. 

Length  of  Insured  Unemployment 


The  average  duration  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  rose  from  6.3  weeks  in  January 
to  7.4  weeks  in  February,  as  a  sharp  drop 
occurred  in  short-term  unemployment 
(4  weeks  or  less)  and  a  substantial  rise 
occurred  in  the  longer-duration  groups. 
Almost  40  percent  of  the  claimants  for 
total  unemployment  benefits  in  February 
had  been  in  insured  unemployment  status 
for  4  weeks  or  less  and  about  10  percent 
for  more  than  14  weeks. 

Unemployed  workers  in  the  youngest 
age  group  had  shorter  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  than  those  in  the  oldest  group. 
Nearly  one -fourth  of  the  claimants  who 
were  over  64  years  old  had  been  unem¬ 
ployed  for  over  14  weeks  as  compared  with 
about  one -twelfth  among  the  youngest  age 
groups.  Women  tended  to  be  unemployed 
longer  than  men.  In  each  age  group,  a 
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higher  proportion  of  women  than  of  men 
had  been  unemployed  for  over  14  weeks. 

Duration  of  insured  unemployment  was 
directly  related  to  the  industrial  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  claimants.  This  relationship 
was  primarily  the  result  of  the  timing  of 
seasonal  employment  changes.  In  durable 
goods  manufacturing,  where  a  large  volume 
of  layoffs  in  the  automobile  and  related 
industries  took  place  in  January,  duration 
of  unemployment,  of  course,  had  been 
relatively  short.  About  45  percent  of  the 
insured  unemployed  from  the  durables 
group  had  been  unemployed  for  less  than 
5  weeks  in  mid-February.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  construction  and  trade,  where  sub¬ 
stantial  layoffs  had  occurred  earlier  in 
the  winter,  duration  of  unemployment  was 
naturally  longer. 

Professional  and  managerial  workers 
--accounting  for  a  small  proportion  of  in¬ 
sured  unemployment--experienced  longer 
periods  of  unemployment  more  frequently 
than  workers  in  other  major  occupational 
groups.  One  out  of  five  of  these  workers 
in  February  had  been  unemployed  over  14 
weeks,  as  compared  with  about  1  out  of  10 
for  the  insured  unemployed  group  as  a 
whole.  A  higher  proportion  of  the  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  had  been  unem¬ 
ployed  for  less  than  5  weeks  than  was  true 
of  any  other  occupational  group. 

Initial  Claims 


In  general,  the  pattern  of  industrial 
attachment  of  those  filing  initial  claims, 
indicating  emerging  unemployment,  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  the  insured  unemployed. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  workers 
filing  initial  claims  in  February  were 
men,  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  than 
in  January.  Between  the  two  report  peri¬ 
ods,  the  number  of  initial  claims  filed  by 
men  declined  by  10  percent  while  those 
filed  by  women  dropped  30  percent.  There 

(continued  on  page  50) 
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Matching  Men  and  Jobs— A  New  Look* 


SOUND  matching  of  men  and  jobs  can 
not  be  done  on  the  basis  of  piecemeal 
information  concerning  the  man  and 
the  job.  With  uncoordinated  knowledge  of 
jobs  and  inadequate  tools  for  evaluating 
people,  we  can  only  guess  about  job  re¬ 
quirements  and  worker  traits.  This  is 
extremely  frustrating  when  manpower 
problems  relating  to  skills  of  the  work 
force,  automation,  and  the  older  worker, 
as  well  as  day-to-day  matching  of  men  to 
jobs,  call  for  facts,  not  guesswork.  Firm 
reference  points  and  guide  lines  must  be 
developed.  All  sound  facts  must  be 
brought  together  in  the  best  framework  of 
principles  known  to  us. 

These  were  among  the  considerations 
which  led  to  the  decision,  6  years  ago,  to 
reexamine  job  information  in  the  23,000 
definitions  in  Part  I  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  (DOT),  and  worker  re¬ 
quirements  information  of  its  Part  IV, 
'Entry  Occupational  Classification  System." 
As  a  result  of  this  reexamination,  the  de¬ 
termination  was  made  to  try  to  develop  a 
single  system  of  occupational  information 
that  would  enable  the  local  office  to  refer 
applicants  to  the  maximum  number  of  jobs 
for  which  they  could  qualify  and  make 
available  to  employers  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  qualified  workers. 

The  word  "qualify"  was  the  nub  of  the 
problem.  What  are  the  right  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  job?  Experience?  Yes — but 
how  about  where  the  applicant  lives  in  re¬ 


lation  to  the  plant  location,  his  family  sta¬ 
tus,  or  his  union  affiliation?  What  of  the 
inexperienced?  What  qualifies  them  for 
jobs?  Of  course,  ability  is  important-- 
but  how  about  an  applicant's  temperament, 
age,  strength,  reading  ability,  height,  and 
weight?  What  about  two  very  practical 
questions:  How  much  information  about 
qualifications  can  you  realistically  get 
from  applicants?  Which  qualifications 
can  you  realistically  relate  to  success  in 
job  duties  ? 

These  and  many  similar  questions 
were  finally  resolved  (not  answered)  by 
the  decision  to  study  eight  job  components: 
Work  Performed,  Industry,  Training  Time, 
Aptitudes,  Interests,  Temperaments,  Phys¬ 
ical  Capacities,  and  Working  Conditions. 
Wages,  laws,  organizational  affiliations, 
and  mobility  considerations  were  too  in¬ 
consistent  for  the  same  jobs  in  different 
places  to  be  used  as  classification  factory 
although  they  are  essential  in  selection 
and  placement  in  local  labor  market  areas. 

The  Approach 

The  research  plan  which  followed-- 
The  Functional  Occupational  Classifica¬ 
tion  Project--involved  an  intensive  eval¬ 
uation  of  existing  job  information  for 
4,000  jobs,  an  18  percent  cross-section  of 
the  definitions  in  the  DOT.  The  evalua¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  by  trained  research 
psychologists  and  occupational  analysts 
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* Prepared  by  Sidney  Fine,  Division  of  Placement  Methods,  Bureau  of  Fmployment  Security. 


in  the  Occupational  Analysis  Branch  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  using 
individual,  especially  prepared  component 
manuals  that  defined  the  factors  in  each 
component  and  specified  the  rating  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  order  to  avoid  bias  in  the  rat¬ 
ings,  each  job  was  rated  by  a  different 
analyst  for  each  component,  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  of  the  other  ratings.  Table  1 


Table  1 


Components,  Factors,  and  Ratings  Produced 


Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Degrees 

per 

Number 

of 

Ratings 

Component 

Work  Performed 

F  actors 

F  actor 

per  Job 

a)  Work  Fields 

About  100 

_  _ 

1  or  2 

b)  Materials,  Products, 
Subject  Matter 

About  500 

— 

1  or  2 

c)  Worker  Functions 

About  8  in 

Each 

One 

Three  hierarchies: 

each  hier- 

choice 

function 

Things,  Data,  People 

archy 

weighted 

1  to  8. 

Total  of 
weights 
always 

10. 

from 

each 

hier¬ 

archy 

Industrial  Designations 

Training  Time 

About  2  50 

1 

a)  General  Educational 
Development  (GED) 

(e.g.  reasoning  and 
mastery  of  language 
and  numbers) 

1 

7  levels 

1 

b)  Specific  Vocational 
Preparation  (SVP) 

(i.e.  amount  of  time 
preparation) 

1 

9  levels 

1 

Aptitudes 

(Learning  capacities) 

11 

5 

11 

Interests 

(Individual  preferences) 

10 

— 

2  most 
impor¬ 
tant 

Temperament 
(Situations  calling  for 
specific  adjustments) 

12 

—  “ 

2  most 
impor¬ 
tant 

Physical  Capacities 

5 

2 

as  many 

as  crit¬ 
ical 

Strength 

1 

5 

1 

Working  Conditions 

6 

2 

as  many 

as  crit¬ 
ical 

(Location  inside,  out¬ 
side,  or  both) 

1 

1 

shows  the  number  of  job  ratings  for  each 
component  and  the  number  of  factors  from 
which  the  choices  were  made. 

The  ratings  were  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1953  and  the  resulting  data 
placed  on  IBM  cards  to  facilitate  rapid 
sorting  and  to  pull  out  the  smallest  number 
of  practical  trait  patterns  and  the  lists  of 
jobs  that  went  with  them. 

Do  We  Now  Have  Occupational  Facts? 

In  a  project  such  as  we  had  under¬ 
taken,  facts,  independent  of  opinion,  are 
extremely  hard  to  come  by.  It  was  clear 
from  the  start  that  this  research  project 
would  not  produce  new  facts.  But  would 
it  assemble  the  best  facts  known  and  would 
it  provide  a  basis  for  testing  them  so  that 
better  facts  might  be  developed? 

What  has  been  done  indicates  that, 
in  general,  "facts"  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  a  sound  framework  of  principles. 
For  example,  the  ratings  of  technicians 
working  from  job  descriptions  compare 
favorably  with  ratings  made  by  direct  ob¬ 
servers  when  all  other  conditions  are  con¬ 
trolled.  Similarly,  the  ratings  made  on 
Aptitudes  judged  significant  by  test  for 
particular  occupations  likewise  compare 
favorably  with  test  norms.  Individual  job 
requirements  patterns  developed  by  this 
research  are  similar  to  those  generated 
by  other  intensive  psychological  studies 
of  particular  jobs  such  as  engineers. 

Again,  no  startling  new  facts  have  been  un¬ 
covered  but  much  good  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  brought  together  to  a  greater 
degree  than  heretofore  and  is  being  used 
to  produce  better  tools  to  match  men  and 
jobs.  Before  discussing  some  aspects  of 
these  tools,  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
amassed  information  about  American  jobs. 

Some  Results  of  the  Rating s  -  - 
A  Broadside  Look  at  American  Jobs 

A  large  number  of  jobs  are  charac¬ 
terized  by: 
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Temperaments  Interests 

Repetitive  Short  Cycle  Tasks')  and  ("Things  and  Objects 
Working  Under  Specific  V  <  Routine,  Concrete, 

Instruction  )  l  Organized  Activities 

These  are  rated  with  greatest  fre¬ 
quency  for  jobs  requiring  low  degrees  of 
general  educational  development  and  least 
for  jobs  requiring  high  degrees  of  genera] 
educational  development.  Conversely, 

Temperaments  Interests 

Variety  and  Change  \  /  Nonsocial  Machines, 

Set  Tolerances,  Limits,  1  and  i  Processes,  Techniques 
and  Standards  )  (  Tangible  Productive 

Satisfaction 

are  rated  most  frequently  for  jobs  requir¬ 
ing  the  middle  levels  of  general  educa¬ 
tional  development.  Only  a  minority  of 
the  jobs  in  the  sample  involve  situations 
requiring,  in  their  job  functions,  adjust¬ 
ment  to:  people;  subjective  elements  in 
their  environment;  or  direction,  control 
and  planning.  Although  most  jobs  rated 
interest-wise  involve  Things  and  Objects 
and  Routine,  Concrete,  Organized  Activ¬ 
ities  were  also  rated  for  temperaments 
suitable  to  Repetitive  Short  Cycle  Tasks 
and  Working  Under  Specific  Instruction, 
about  2  0  percent  of  them  were  rated  for 
every  other  Temperament  factor  for  one 
job  or  another.  This  confirms  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Employment  Service  personnel 
that,  although  there  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  sameness  in  the  Temperament 
and  Interest  requirements  among  jobs, 
there  is  also  sufficient  uniqueness  to  rec¬ 
ommend  an  individualized  approach,  a 
more  careful  matching  of  men  and  jobs. 

The  distribution  of  jobs  by  General 
Educational  Development  (GED)  and 
Specific  Vocational  Preparation  (SVP) 
shown  in  Table  2  highlights  a  significant 
fact  about  American  jobs.  Jobs  requir¬ 
ing  very  low  GED  or  very  high  GED  gen¬ 
erally  require  correspondingly  low  or 
high  SVP.  Jobs  requiring  middle  levels 
of  GED  (3,  4,  5)  require  SVP  over  the 
entire  range  of  levels.  Thus  the  mode 


Table  2 


Number  and  Percent  of  Jobs  on  Each  Level  of 

General  Educational  Development  and  Specific 


Level 

V  ocational 

Preparation 

for  4,000 

Jobs 

GED 

SVP 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Totals 

4,000 

100.0 

4,000 

100.0 

1 

89 

2.2 

92 

2.3 

2 

443 

11.1 

884 

22.1 

3 

901 

22.5 

560 

14.0 

4 

1,2  04 

30.1 

485 

12.1 

5 

1,044 

26.1 

435 

10.9 

6 

216 

5.4 

350 

8.8 

7 

103 

2.6 

850 

21.2 

8 

333 

8.3 

9 

11 

.3 

GED  -  Level  1  =  No  speaking,  reading,  writing,  re¬ 
quired; 

Level  7  =  Dealing  with  theoretical  mathematics 
and  abstract  language  concepts. 

SVP  -  Level  1  =  Short  demonstration  only; 

Level  8  =  More  than  10  years1  experience  and 
training . 


for  GED  is  on  the  4th  level,  roughly  equiv¬ 
alent  to  reasoning  development  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  follow  instructions  normally  acquired 
in  a  high  school  education.  The  mode  for 
SVP  is  in  two  places:  short  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  30  days  (2nd  level)  and  2  to  4  years 
(7th  level) . 


Table  3 

Distribution  of  Ratings  for  Strength, 
4000  Jobs 

Percent  of 
Job  Sample 


Total 

100 

Sedentary 

13 

Light 

45 

Medium 

28 

Heavy 

12 

Very  Heavy 

2 

9 


Table  4 


Distribution  of  Ratings  for  Physical  Capacities 
Other  Than  Strength,  4000  Jobs 


Physical  Capacities 

F  actors 

No.  of  Jobs 

Percent 
Jobs  1 1 

Climbing,  Balancing 

330 

8 

Stooping,  Kneeling, 
Crouching,  Crawling 

706 

18 

Reaching,  Handling, 
Fingering,  Feeling 

3,575 

89 

Talking,  Hearing 

565 

14 

Seeing 

2,363 

59 

17  With  the  exception  of  the  Strength  factor,  all  other 

Physical  Capacities  factors  were  rated  only  when 
they  appeared  to  be  significant.  A  variable  num¬ 
ber  could  be  rated  for  each  job. 


Tables  3  and  4  show  the  distribution 
of  the  Physical  Capacities  requirements. 

Table  3  shows  that  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  4,000  jobs  were  rated  as 
Light  and  Medium.  The  number  of  Seden¬ 
tary  jobs  (13  percent)  almost  equalled  the 
number  of  Heavy  and  Very  Heavy  jobs 
(14  percent).  Table  4  indicates  the  great 
preponderance  of  visual  and  manual  over 
other  physical  activities.  The  relatively 
minor  occurrence  of  strenuous  and  awk¬ 
ward  physical  requirements  appear  to  re¬ 
flect  the  observed  trends  in  contemporary 
job  engineering.  The  relatively  low  inci¬ 
dence  of  Talking  and  Hearing  (concentrated 
largely  in  jobs  of  a  supervisory,  profes¬ 
sional,  and  managerial  nature)  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  extent  to  which  graphic  in¬ 
structions  have  replaced  oral  instructions 
and  the  minor  role  that  active  oral  com¬ 
munication  appears  to  play  in  a  majority 
of  jobs. 

The  ratings  on  Working  Conditions 
also  reflected  the  minor  extent  to  which 
extreme  or  unpleasant  conditions  are 
found  to  exist  in  American  jobs  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Dictionary.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  jobs  in  the  sample  showed  no  extreme 
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or  unpleasant  conditions;  2  5  percent  indi¬ 
cated  only  one  unpleasant  condition.  The 
highest  incidence  of  unpleasant  conditions 
was  for  Noise  and  Vibration,  a  condition 
on  which  insurance  companies  and  labor 
standards  engineers  are  presently  con¬ 
centrating  to  effect  improvements. 

There  seems  to  be  no  significant  re¬ 
lationship  between  Strength  and  Training 
Time.  Jobs  of  all  degrees  of  strength  are 
found  on  every  level  of  Training  Time  with 
one  exception--jobs  rated  Medium  and 
Heavy  do  not  occur  on  the  highest  levels 
of  General  Educational  Development  and 
Specific  Vocational  Training. 

With  minor  exceptions,  the  entire 
scope  of  temperament  situations  can  be 
found  on  jobs  of  every  strength  level.  Jobs 
in  the  sample  involving  Working  Alone  and 
Apart  in  Physical  Isolation  from  Others 
were  not  rated  as  Sedentary  or  Heavy. 

Jobs  in  the  sample  involving  Influencing 
People  in  Their  Opinions,  Attitudes,  or 
Judgments  were  rated  almost  entirely  as 
Sedentary  or  Light,  with  no  Very  Heavy 
ratings  at  all.  Jobs  involving  Evaluation 
of  Information  Against  Sensory  or  Judg¬ 
mental  Criteria  and  Interpretation  of  Feel¬ 
ings,  Ideas,  and  Facts  in  Terms  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Viewpoint  also  have  no  Very  Heavy 
ratings . 

The  entire  scope  of  Interests  can  be 
found  on  jobs  of  every  strength  level  with 
minor  exceptions.  For  example,  such  in¬ 
terest  areas  as  People  and  Ideas,  Ab- 
stract  Creative,  and  Prestige  have  no 
Very  Heavy  ratings  on  Strength. 

Some  Characteristics  of  the  New  Tool 


The  trend  in  matching  men  and  jobs 
over  the  past  few  decades  has  been  more 
and  more  to  relate  the  total  personality 
of  a  worker  to  the  job  requirements.  Be¬ 
fore  much  was  known  about  job  require¬ 
ments  and  worker  qualifications,  match¬ 
ing  men  and  jobs*was  largely  on  the  basis 
of  job  title  and  industry.  Later,  this  was 


enlarged  to  include  "related"  work  areas 
as  described  in  Volume  II  of  the  DOT. 

Still  later,  worker  qualifications  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  experience  or  training  were  taken 
into  account,  particularly  as  they  applied 
to  entry  applicants.  The  FOCP  attempts 
to  pull  together  the  best  information 
about  job  relationships  and  worker  quali¬ 
fications  into  an  organized  and  flexible 
system  of  occupational  information 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  placement, 
counseling,  and  reporting.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  this  system  will  provide  a  more 
organized  and  meaningful  picture  of  the 
world  of  work  so  that  the  professional 
worker  in  this  field  can  more  truly  be  the 
master  of  the  tool. 

But  the  $64,000  question  is:  Will  it 
make  applicant  classification  and  job 
order  taking  quicker,  simpler,  and  more 

effective  for  our  present  operating  person- 
nel?  This,  of  course,  is  the  objective. 

Here  are  some  of  the  specific  features  con¬ 
templated  and  at  present  being  developed 
which  will  help  attain  this  objective: 

--A  three-part  DOT  code  to  reflect  in  the 
following  order  (l)  about  100  Work  Fields 
(work  that  is  done),  identified  by  three 
digits;  (2)  about  2  5  Worker  Functions 
(levels  of  complexity  at  which  workers 
function),  identified  by  one  or  two  letters; 
(3)  about  500  materials,  products,  subject 
matter,  or  equipment  factors  or  Strength 
requirements,  identified  by  three  digits. 
This  listing  by  codes  will  replace  the 
present  Volume  II  and  Part  IV  of  the  DOT. 

--A  fourth  coding  section  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  local  office  use  in  coding  lo¬ 
cal  selection  factors  such  as  price  lines 
or  types  of  fabrics  in  sewing  jobs,  summer 
or  part-time  work  and  class  of  establish¬ 
ment  for  hotels  and  restaurants,  special 
types  of  equipment  in  stationary  engineer¬ 
ing,  etc. 

--The  coding  sections  will  be  arranged 
to  permit  ease  in  withdrawing  old  and  in¬ 
serting  new  information  about  jobs  and 
placement  methods. 


--All  jobs  will  be  organized  in  groups 
characterized  by  a  worker  trait  profile 
reflecting  the  ratings  on  all  the  compon¬ 
ents. 

--All  jobs  will  be  measured  against  com¬ 
parable  scales  of  complexity  and  training 
which,  instead  of  categorizing  jobs  as 
skilled,  semiskilled,  and  the  like,  will 
provide  useful  operational  information  in 
terms  of  traits  involved  or  training  needed. 

--It  is  planned  that  the  definitions  in 
Volume  I  of  the  DOT  will  supplement  the 
classification  information  in  the  code  num¬ 
ber.  Volume  I  may  thus  be  a  prime  source 
of  narrative  information  about  work  done 
and  special  terms  while  Volume  II  will  be 
primarily  a  manual  for  classifying  appli¬ 
cants. 

Present  Status  of  the  Research  Project 

In  July  1953,  with  the  help  of  occupa¬ 
tional  analysts  in  five  State  employment 
security  agencies,  the  task  of  rating  the 
remaining  18,000  jobs  in  the  DOT  accord¬ 
ing  to  functional  classification  principles 
was  begun.  The  State  analysts  were 
trained  in  Washington,  made  the  ratings 
at  their  home  stations,  and  mailed  the 
ratings  in  for  review.  This  proved  to  be 
an  effective  technical  and  working  rela¬ 
tionship.  As  a  result,  five  additional 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  began 
working  on  this  project  in  the  summer  of 
1954.  By  the  end  of  1955,  all  of  the  jobs  in 
the  Dictionary  had  been  rated.  These 
data  too  have  been  placed  on  IBM  cards 
so  that  the  cards  can  be  arranged  quickly 
according  to  a  final  classification  system. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  believed  that  the  data 
which  had  been  accumulated  on  the  4,000 
jobs  should  be  available  to  employment 
counselors  and  interviewer s  as  source  in¬ 
formation  in  guidance  and  placement.  It 
was,  therefore ,  decided  to  issue  these  data 
as  a  separate  publication  "Estimates  of 
Worker  Trait  Requirements  of  4,000  jobs 
as  Defined  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupation¬ 
al  Titles."  This  rather  substantial  docu- 


ment,  to  be  released  shortly,  will  list  the 
4,000  titles  alphabetically  as  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  tabulate  the  ratings,  cross  index 
them  to  other  occupational  information 
sources,  and  explain  the  standards  by 
which  the  data  were  developed.  An  intro¬ 
duction  suggests  ways  of  using  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  Employment  Service  operations. 

Plans 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  brought 
together  about  the  4,000  jobs  already  tab¬ 
ulated  and  evaluated  that  a  tentative  classi¬ 
fication  system  is  being  organized.  A 


work  committee  of  State,  regional,  and 
National  Office  technicians  will  be  called 
together  later  this  year  to  review  the  data 
and  evaluate  the  tentative  classification 
system  according  to  Employment  Service 
objectives  and  operating  needs. 

It  is  planned  to  try  out  the  tentative 
classification  system  in  several  local  of¬ 
fices  during  fiscal  year  1957.  These  local 
offices  should  be  of  various  sizes  and  geo¬ 
graphical  locations.  If  the  results  of  the 
tryout  are  satisfactory,  the  system  will 
be  incorporated  in  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Dictionary,  possibly  in  fiscal  year  1959. 


THE  1956-57  edition  of  the  popular  JOB  GUIDE 
FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS  has  just  been  released. 
Previous  editions  in  1953  and  1954  received 
large  distribution  as  a  result  of  widespread  de¬ 
mand  for  current  information  on  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  youth.  The  new  edition,  which  contains 
a  large  number  of  revisions  and  additions,  is 
expected  to  be  of  even  greater  use  to  counselors 
and  others  concerned  with  job  placement  for 
young  people.  It  will  also  be  useful  to  young 
people  seeking  information  about  current  labor 
market  opportunities. 

Occupations  described  in  the  67-page  1956-57 
edition  are  in  fields  which  offer  a  considerable 
number  of  openings  to  young  people  each  year. 
These  beginning  occupations  generally  do  not  re¬ 
quire  more  than  a  high  school  education.  Des¬ 
criptions  include  information  on  duties,  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  jobs,  characteristics  of  the 
jobs,  employment  and  advancement  opportunities, 
and  methods  of  entering  the  various  occupations. 

Also  included  are  references  to  Federal  and  State  agencies  which  provide  helpful  informa¬ 
tion,  advice  on  how  to  go  about  getting  a  job,  and  a  section  on  the  general  outlook  for  young 
jobseekers  during  the  coming  year. 

The  JOB  GUIDE  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS  is  a  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
It  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Program  Review  and  Analysis  working  with  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  is  based  primarily  on  materials  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  in  cooperation  with  State  employment  security  agencies.  It  is  on  sale  at  40  cents 
a  copy,  with  a  25  percent  discount  on  orders  of  100  or  more  copies.  Prepaid  orders  should 
be  sent  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C . 
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Census  Bureau  Sk panels  Current 
Population  Sumy  Sample  * 


Information  from  the  Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Force,  which  is  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  Current  Population  Survey,  is  published  regularly  in  the  Labor  Market  and  Em- 
ployment  Security.  The  following  article  will  serve  to  acquaint  readers  of  this  publication 
with  a  major  expansion,  currently  in  process,  in  the  sample  coverage  of  the  Current  Pop¬ 
ulation  Survey  and  with  the  changes  in  information  available  from  this  basic  source  of 
employment  and  unemployment  data  that  are  expected  to  result.  Summary  data  from  the 
Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Force  are  issued--along  with  the  BLS  preliminary  release 
on  nonagricultural  employment  of  wage  and  salary  workers,  by  industry  division,  and  BES 
data  on  insured  unemployment,  by  State — as  a  part  of  the  joint  release  on  employment  and 
unemployment  by  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


THE  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  expanding 
the  sample  used  in  the  Current  Popu¬ 
lation  Survey — the  source  of  the  month¬ 
ly  estimates  of  total  employment  and  un¬ 
employment  of  the  United  States  and  peri¬ 
odic  data  on  income,  migration,  family 
status,  and  many  other  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  the  population. 
The  overall  sample  is  being  increased  by 
approximately  two-thirds--from  the  pres¬ 
ent  monthly  average  of  21,000  interviewed 
households  to  an  average  of  35,000.  Inter¬ 
views  are  now  held  in  230  different  areas, 
comprising  453  counties  and  independent 
cities  in  46  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  expanded  sample  will  be 
spread  over  330  areas,  comprising  638 
counties  and  independent  cities,  and  there 
will  be  some  coverage  in  every  State.  All 
of  the  present  230  areas  will  be  included 
in  the  expanded  sample. 

Improvements  Expected  from 
Expanded  Coverage 

The  expansion  of  the  sample  will,  of 
course,  increase  the  statistical  reliability 
of  the  estimates  derived  from  the  survey. 


For  most  major  items,  such  as  labor 
force,  employment,  and  unemployment, 
the  standard  error  will  be  reduced  by  ap¬ 
proximately  2  0  percent.  It  should  also 
be  possible  to  present  greater  detail  than 
at  present  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
employed  and  the  unemployed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  age  detail  now  limited  to  10-year 
class  intervals  in  many  cases  may  be 
shown  in  5-year  intervals.  Occupational 
distributions  now  presented  for  only  a 
dozen  major  groups  may  be  expanded  to 
show  a  number  of  significant  subgroups. 

More  cross-classifications  should  be 
possible  of  the  many  variables  regularly 
derived  from  the  survey--age,  color,  mar¬ 
ital  status,  and  other  population  character¬ 
istics;  hours  worked;  duration  of  unem¬ 
ployment;  and  occupational  and  industrial 
attachment.  Many  of  the  cross-classifi¬ 
cations  tabulated  from  the  present  sample 
can  be  shown  only  in  the  form  of  annual 
averages  or  percentage  distributions. 
Publication  of  new  detail  data  becoming 
available  from  the  expanded  program  will 
be  held  in  abeyance,  however,  until  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  results  has  been  verified. 


* Prepared  by  Robert  B.  Pearl, 


Chief,  economic  Statistics  Branch,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Availability  of  Regional  Data 

The  increase  in  size  and  dispersion 
of  the  sample  should  also  reduce  one  of 
the  limitations  of  the  present  program, 
that  is,  the  absence  of  data  for  geographic 
groupings  below  the  national  level.  The 
present  230-area  sample  provides  some 
limited  information  for  the  four  major 
regions  of  the  country  as  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census--Northeast,  North 
Central,  South,  and  West. 

The  enlarged  sample  should  permit 
a  considerable  expansion  in  the  amount 
of  detail  shown  for  regions.  In  addition, 
summary  statistics  such  as  labor  force 
participation  rates  and  unemployment 
rates  may  be  presented  for  most  of  the 
nine  geographic  divisions  used  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  (New  England,  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  South  Atlantic  States,  etc.).  It  is 
also  possible  that  similar  measures  may 
be  available  eventually  on  a  quarterly  or 
semiannual  average  basis  for  a  few  of 
the  largest  States. 

Below  the  State  level,  the  sample 
will  be  too  small  in  nearly  all  cases  to 
provide  separate  statistics  for  individual 
labor  market  areas.  In  the  largest  areas, 
however,  there  will  be  a  substantial  panel 
of  households  which  could  be  easily  sup¬ 
plemented,  if  funds  become  available,  to 
provide  for  local  estimates. 

Method  of  Accomplishing  Expansion 


According  to  present  plans,  publica¬ 
tion  of  data  from  the  full  330-area  sample 
will  probably  start  by  or  before  the  middle 
of  1956  if  the  quality  of  the  results  from 
the  expanded  parts  of  the  sample  appears 
to  meet  established  statistical  standards 
(described  in  the  final  section  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle).  Until  that  time,  published  data  will 
be  based  on  the  present  sample.  Esti¬ 
mates  for  major  items  will  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  the  present  sample,  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes,  for  the  month  in  which 
publication  is  officially  shifted  to  the  ex¬ 
panded  sample. 
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Since  the  fall  of  1955,  the  Washington 
and  field  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
assigned  to  the  survey  has  been  engaged 
in  the  many  preparatory  activities  re¬ 
quired  to  accomplish  the  expansion.  The 
major  steps  involve  detailed  sampling, 
geographic,  and  field  work  to  select  the 
additional  sample  areas  and  units,  and  re- 
-cruitment  and  training  of  approximately 
250  new  interviewers. 

Training  of  a  group  of  new  interview¬ 
ers  is  generally  accomplished  over  a  3- 
month  period.  The  training  course  in¬ 
cludes  initial  classroom  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  on-the-job  observation 
and  training  using  practice  assignments 
of  increasing  size,  and  home  study  and 
test  exercises  of  increasing  complexity. 
Not  only  the  interviewers  but  also  the 
survey  respondents  are,  in  a  sense,  being 
trained  during  this  period,  since  the  prac¬ 
tice  assignments  generally  consist  of 
households  which  will  eventually  be  part 
of  the  official  sample. 

The  results  obtained  from  households 
being  interviewed  for  the  first  time  some¬ 
times  differ  slightly  from  those  for  pre¬ 
viously  enumerated  households.  There¬ 
fore,  the  practice  work  has  been  arranged 
so  as  to  assure  the  proper  proportion  of 
new  and  previously  interviewed  house¬ 
holds  in  the  expanded  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  time  that  sample  is  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  published  material. 

A  number  of  steps  have  been  taken 
to  safeguard  the  quality  and  consistency 
of  results  in  the  present  230-area  opera¬ 
tion  while  the  expansion  is  being  achieved. 
Preparatory  activities  have  been  spread 
over  a  number  of  months  and  generally 
scheduled  at  a  different  time  of  each 
month  from  the  standard  enumeration 
week,  so  as  to  assure  a  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance  of  training  responsibilities 
without  interference  with  the  field  super¬ 
visory  functions  required  for  the  going 
operation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Census 
Bureau's  large-scale  systematic  programs 


for  training  and  checking  the  work  of  the 
present  230-area  interviewers  have  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  during  this 
transition  period.  For  these  reasons, 
and  also  because  of  the  large  overlap  be¬ 
tween  the  present  and  expanded  samples, 
differences  between  the  estimates  should 
be  relatively  small. 

Criteria  for  Evaluating  Results 
from  the  Expanded  Sample 

The  principal  basis  for  evaluating 
the  results  from  the  expanded  sample 
will  be  data  from  the  full-scale  field  test 
which  is  being  organized  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  preparatory  period.  This  test 
will,  for  the  first  time,  provide  statistics 
from  the  entire  expanded  operation  which 
can  be  directly  compared  with  those  from 
the  present  230-area  sample. 

Of  course,  any  two  samples--no  mat¬ 
ter  how  carefully  drawn  or  accurately 
enume rated--can  provide  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  estimates  because  of  chance  vari¬ 
ations  alone.  Some  advanced  indications 
of  the  differences  that  could  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  estimates  because  of  sampling 
variability  (on  a  one  standard  error  basis) 
are  given  below. 

If  the  test  results  show  differences 
which  are  within  three  times  the  ranges 
shown  in  the  table  below,  it  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  quality  of  enumeration  is 
essentially  the  same  in  the  present  and 


expanded  parts  of  the  operation,  and  that 
publication  of  the  enlarged  sample  can 
be  started  with  the  data  for  the  following 
month.  Should  the  differences  be  unusual¬ 
ly  large  and  reflected  in  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  items,  there  may  be  some  post¬ 
ponement  of  publication  until  the  source 
of  the  difficulty  can  be  found  and  reme¬ 
died.  It  seems  unlikely  that  such  devi¬ 
ations  will  occur,  however. 

A  final  word  might  be  added  on  the 
method  of  preparing  estimates  for  the 
month  in  which  publication  of  the  expand¬ 
ed  sample  will  be  started.  The  standard 
estimation  procedure  used  for  the  survey 
involves  an  arithmetic  average  of  two 
separate  intermediate  estimates  for  each 
tabulated  item:  (l)  an  estimate  based 
on  the  sample  data  for  the  current  month 
only,  weighted  to  independent  estimates 
of  the  population  by  age,  sex,  and  color, 
and  (2)  an  estimate  derived  by  adding  to 
the  final  estimates  for  the  previous  month 
a  measure  of  net  month -to -month  change 
based  on  those  parts  of  the  sample  which 
continue  from  the  previous  month  (about 
75  percent  of  the  sample). 

The  data  from  the  expanded  sample 
will  be  introduced  into  the  official  statis¬ 
tics  by  means  of  this  composite  estima¬ 
tion  procedure.  In  the  first  months, 
these  data  will  contribute  mainly  to  the 
first  of  the  two  intermediate  estimates; 
in  succeeding  months  they  will  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  both  the  intermediate  estimates. 


Total  civilian  employment 
Nonagricultural  employment 
Agricultural  employment 
Unemployment 


March  1956 

63,078,000 

57,400,000 

5,678,000 

2,834,000 


Standard  error  of  differences 
between  estimates  from  pres¬ 
ent  andexpandedsampk£__ 

120,000 

140,000 

100,000 

50,000 
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Economic  and  Legislative  Changes 
Raise  UI  Tax  Rates  Slightly 


THE  nationwide  average  employer  tax 
rate  rose  slightly  in  1955  to  end  the 
downward  trend  of  the  3  preceding 
years.  After  dropping  from  1.58  percent 
of  taxable  wages  in  1951  to  the  all-time 
low  of  1.12  percent  in  1954,  the  rate  rose 
to  an  estimated  1.2  percent  in  1955.  This 
increase  reflected  both  the  higher  level  of 
unemployment  during  the  economic  read¬ 
justment  of  1954  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
changes  in  tax  provisions  of  State  laws. 

Since  experience-rating  formulas 
take  into  account  experience  with  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemployment  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  substantial  rise  in  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  during  1954  had  only  a  moderate 
effect  on  1955  tax  rates.  While  benefit 
costs  rose  from  1.0  percent  of  taxable 
wages  in  1953  to  2.1  percent  in  1954--an 
increase  of  more  than  100  percent--the 
average  employer  tax  rate  increased  less 
than  10  percent  between  1954  and  1955. 

Among  the  49  States  with  experience 
rating,  the  1955  average  employer  tax 
rate  varied  from  0.2  percent  of  taxable 
wages  in  Colorado  to  1.9  percent  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Washington.  Generally, 
rates  were  substantially  the  same  as  in 
1954  and  changes,  whether  up  or  down, 
were  small.  On  the  basis  of  preliminary 
estimates,  21  States  showed  an  increase 
in  the  average  rate  and  13  showed  a  de¬ 
crease.  In  15  States  the  change  in  1955 
was  so  small  that  its  direction  could  not 
yet  be  ascertained. 

The  largest  increase  occurred  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  average  rate  in¬ 
creased  from  1.09  percent  in  1954  to  1.6 
16 


percent  in  1955.  The  largest  decline  was 
reported  by  North  Carolina  where  the 
rate  dropped  from  1.54  percent  in  1954  to 
1.10  percent  in  1955.  However,  in  both 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina  these 
changes  reflect  the  effect  of  legislative 
action  as  well  as  experience  with  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemployment. 

As  in  1954,  both  Alaska  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  charged  the  standard  rate  of  2.7  per¬ 
cent  to  all  employers;  experience  rating 
was  inapplicable  during  1955  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  and  is  no  longer  in  effect  in  Alaska. 

The  proportion  of  active  employers’ 
payrolls  eligible  for  rate  modification 
rose  from  93.7  in  1954  to  approximately 
94.5  in  1955.  That  proportion  which  was 
taxed  at  the  standard  rate  of  2.  7  percent 
or  over  also  rose--from  7.6  in  1954  to 
8.  8  in  1955.  (See  Table  1  on  page  20.  ) 

Approximately  1.2  million  firms  (ac¬ 
tive  employer  accounts)  out  of  a  total  of 

1.6  million,  or  73.8  percent,  were  eligible 
for  rate  modification  in  1955  as  compared 
with  1.1  million  firms  of  a  total  of  1.5  mil¬ 
lion,  or  71.9  percent,  in  1954.  Further¬ 
more,  in  1955  approximately  14.4  percent 
of  all  accounts  eligible  for  rate  modifica¬ 
tion  were  taxed  at  the  standard  rate  of 

2.7  percent  or  over,  while  in  1954  about 
14.0  percent  of  the  firms  paid  at  that  rate. 
(See  Table  la.) 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  eligible  for  rate  modification  was 
believed  to  have  been  attributable,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  reduction  in  the  wait- 


ing  period  for  new  employers  before  they 
could  receive  reduced  rates. 

Legislative  Activity 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  experience  rating  during  1955  was  the 
large  number  of  statutory  changes  en¬ 
acted  by  State  and  territorial  legislative 
bodies.  Only  two  States,  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  did  not  hold  legislative  sessions 
and  only  four  other  jurisdictions  (Louisi¬ 
ana,  New  Mexico,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  made  no  changes  in 
their  unemployment  insurance  laws. 

Of  the  45  States  (including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii)  which  did  amend  their  laws, 

35  made  changes  in  their  financing  and 
experience-rating  provisions.  While 
many  of  the  1955  legislative  changes  had 
no  effect  on  tax  rates  assigned  to  employ¬ 
ers  in  1955,  some  amendments  did  apply 
to  these  rates.  In  addition,  changes  en¬ 
acted  in  the  laws  of  Virginia,  Michigan, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1954  legis¬ 
lative  sessions  were  reflected  for  the 
first  time  in  rates  assigned  to  employers 
for  1955  and  had  a  significant  impact  on 
1955  tax  rates. 

In  1954  Congress  amended  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  law  to  (l)  allocate  inter¬ 
est  earnings  of  the  reserve  fund  to  em¬ 
ployer  accounts  (which  affected  the  com¬ 
putation  of  each  employer’s  reserve  bal¬ 
ance  and  his  reserve-ratio)  and  (2)  re¬ 
duce  the  reserve-ratio- requirement  by 
l/lO  of  1  percent  for  each  contribution 
rate  in  the  schedule. 

In  the  same  year,  Michigan  adopted  a 
reserve- ratio  system  of  experience  rating 
in  place  of  the  benefit-wage  ratio  formula. 
This  change  was  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  technical  amendments  to  the 
law  to  conform  to  the  new  system  and  ac¬ 
complish  the  changeover.  Virginia 
changed  from  two  to  three  schedules  of 
reduced  rates  and  made  several  technical 
changes  pertaining  to  the  procedures  and 
factors  involved  in  computing  employer 
reserve  balances  and  experience  ratios. 


In  1954,  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  was  passed  which 
permitted  the  assignment  of  reduced  con¬ 
tribution  rates  to  new  employers  who 
have  at  least  1  year  of  experience  with 
the  risk  of  unemployment  instead  of  3 
years  as  formerly  required.  This  action 
furnished  the  impetus  for  extending  ex¬ 
perience  rating  to  new  employers  in  many 
States.  Twenty-three  State  legislatures 
acted  on  the  permissive  Federal  amend¬ 
ment  in  1955.  Eighteen  States, \J  reduced 
the  qualifying  period  to  the  minimum  per¬ 
mitted  under  Federal  law,  consistent  with 
their  respective  systems  of  experience 
rating,  and  the  other  five specified  a 
longer  period,  but  less  than  3  years. 

In  addition,  Virginia,  by  administra¬ 
tive  regulation,  reduced  the  qualifying 
period  on  the  basis  of  an  automatic  pro¬ 
vision  previously  enacted.  Indiana  also 
lowered  the  qualifying  period  for  reduced 
rates,  although  it  is  still  necessary  for 
its  new  employers  to  have  3  years  of  sub¬ 
jectivity. 

Of  the  States  which  provided  for  low¬ 
ering  the  eligibility  period  for  reduced 
rates,  10  made  this  provision  effective 
with  rates  assigned  for  1955.  In  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia, this  change  was  effective  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1955;  in  Arkansas, on  April  1,  1955; 
and  in  Alabama,  Florida,  New  Hampshire, 
and  South  Carolina,  on  July  1,  1955. 

While  these  changes  contributed  to¬ 
ward  lowering  the  average  tax  rate,  the 
effect  on  the  nationwide  average  tax  rate 
for  1955  was  small.  In  the  States  where 
the  change  was  in  effect  in  1955,  prelimi¬ 
nary  estimates  indicate  the  reduced  rates 
to  new  employers  will  lower  the  States' 
average  tax  rate  by  less  than  0.1  percent 
of  taxable  wages. 


\J  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Ver¬ 
mont. 

2 J  Idaho,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 
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Other  changes  were  made  in  the  fi¬ 
nancing  provisions  of  State  laws  which 
are  significant  from  both  revenue  and 
program  aspects  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  systems. 

The  tax  base  in  five  State  laws  is 
now  $3y600.  In  Nevada,this  change  be¬ 
came  effective  on  January  1,  1954}  the 
four  other  States  made  this  change  in 
their  1955  legislative  session.  In  Alaska 
and  Delaware, the  effective  date  was  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1955  and  in  Oregon  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  January  1,  1956.  These  changes 
have  had  no  effect  on  tax  rates  assigned 
to  employers  in  1955.  However,  as  re¬ 
serve  funds  improve  because  of  increased 
revenues  resulting  from  the  higher  tax 
base,  it  is  likely  that  tax  rates  assigned 
in  these  States  in  future  years  will  be  re¬ 
duced. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  tax  base, 
Alaska  repealed  its  experience -rating 
provision  but  enacted  a  provision  requir- 
ing  the  agency  to  maintain  employer  ac¬ 
counts  and  to  study  experience  rating  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  view  to  adopting  an  appropri¬ 
ate  plan.  Since  all  employers  in  Alaska 
have  been  required  to  contribute  at  the 
standard  rate  of  2.7  percent  since  1951, 
this  deletion  of  experience  rating  from 
the  law  did  not  affect  employer  tax  rates 
in  1955. 

In  order  to  improve  its  financial  abil¬ 
ity  to  meet  benefit  obligations,  Alaska,  as 
a  temporary  measure,  adopted  a  require¬ 
ment  for  employee  contributions  of  0.5 
percent  of  taxable  wages  in  1955  and  1956. 
This  tax  is  not  applicable  to  workers 
whose  earnings  are  below  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  qualify  for  benefit  pay¬ 
ments. 

Other  important  legislative  amend¬ 
ments  made  in  1955  include  changes  in 
either  the  tax  schedules  or  in  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  rates  in  existing  schedules. 
Eight  States  adopted  new  fund  balance  re¬ 
quirements  for  determining  the  tax  sched¬ 
ule  which  is  applicable  in  a  given  year. 
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A  variety  of  technical  amendments  to  im¬ 
prove  both  solvency  protection  and  ex¬ 
perience-rating  operations  were  made  in 
a  large  number  of  States.  These  provi¬ 
sions  relate  to  voluntary  contributions, 
charging  and  noncharging  benefits  to  in¬ 
dividual  employer  accounts,  transfer  of 
experience-rating  accounts  to  successor 
employers,  and  special  solvency  accounts. 

While  the  recent  amendments  reflect 
the  extensive  legislative  interest  and  ac¬ 
tivity  during  1955  in  the  experience  rating 
and  tax  aspects  of  benefit  financing,  these 
changes  in  State  laws  had  only  a  small  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  rates  assigned  to  employers 
for  1955. 

In  most  States,  the  same  rate  sched¬ 
ule  was  in  effect  for  the  1955  rate  year  as 
in  1954.  Only  13  States  applied  different 
schedules.  In  eight  of  these  States,  3/  the 
1955  schedule  provided  for  higher  rates 
and  in  five^/  for  lower  rates.  In  6  of  the 
13,  new  schedules  were  effective  because 
of  legislative  changes  in  1954  (D.  C.  ,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Virginia)  or  1955  (New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina). 
In  the  other  seven  States,  new  schedules 
became  operative  because  of  changes  in 
reserve  fund  balances. 

Tax  Rate  Variation  by  Industry 


The  distribution  of  assigned  tax  rates 
for  all  industry  in  1955  was  approximately 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
total  taxable  payrolls  of  rated  accounts, 

48.  9  percent  were  in  manufacturing  and 
21.  8  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  The 
remaining  29.  3  percent  were  distributed 
among  the  six  other  major  industry  groups. 

In  the  contract  construction  industry 
the  average  rate  rose  from  1.  5  percent  of 
taxable  payrolls  in  1954  to  1.  6  percent  in 
1955,  in  manufacturing  from  1.  1  percent 

3/  Alabama,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

- /  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  and  Washington. 


to  1.  2  percent,  and  in  mining  from  1.  0 
percent  to  1.  1  percent.  For  other  in¬ 
dustry  groups  the  average  tax  in  1955  was 
the  same  as  in  the  year  before,  as  shown 
in  the  table  below. 

Estimated  Average 
Assigned  Employer 
Tax  Rate  (percent) 


Industry  Division 

1955 

1954 

All  industries  combined 

(rated  accounts  only) 

1.  1 

1.  1 

Mining 

1.  1 

1  .  0 

Contract  construction 

1.  6 

1 .  5 

Manufacturing 

1.  2 

1. 1 

Transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities 

.  8 

.  8 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

.  9 

.9 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate 

.  8 

.  8 

Service  industries 

1.  1 

1.  1 

Miscellaneous 

1.  6 

1.  6 

Tax  Rates  by  Size  of  Firm 


the  average  size  of  taxable  payroll  is  com¬ 
puted  for  each  contribution  rate  class 
(from  the  top  lines  of  Tables  1  and  la)?it  is 
found  that  the  zero  rate  and  2.  7  percent 
rate  are  associated  with  lower  average 
payroll  size  than  are  the  middle  rates.  In¬ 
dividual  States  may  very  well  have  mark¬ 
edly  different  patterns  from  this. 

Noncharging  of  Benefits 


In  many  States  certain  types  of  bene¬ 
fit  payments  are  not  charged  against  the 
experience  of  individual  employers.  In 
some  States  a  ceiling  is  placed  on  the 
total  amount  of  benefits  paid  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  worker  which  can  be  charged  to  the 
employer's  account.  In  a  number  of 
States  where  dependents'  allowances  are 
provided,  these  payments  are  not  charged 
to  the  individual  employer's  experience. 


No  marked  differences  in  average  tax 
rates  assigned  under  experience- rating 
formulas  appear  in  the  seven  size-of- 
payroll  classifications  used  here.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  average  tax  rates  have  been  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  taxable  payrolls  in 
each  assigned  tax  rate  class  shown  in 
Table  4.  These  estimated  average  rates 
for  1955  are  almost  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  year.  The  folldwing  table  sum¬ 
marizes  these  rates. 


Size  of  Annual 
Taxable  Payroll 


All  rated  employers 

Less  than  $20,  000 
$20, 000  -  49, 999 
50, 000  -  99, 999 
100, 000  -  249, 999 
250,  000  -  499,  999 
500,  000  -  999, 999 
1,000,000  and  over 


Estimated  Average 

Assigned  Employer 
TaxRatei/  (percent) 

1955 

1954 

1.  1 

1.  1 

1.  2 

1.2 

1.  1 

1.  1 

1.  1 

1.  1 

1.  2 

1.  1 

1.  2 

1. 2 

1.  2 

1.  1 

1. 0 

1.  0 

] J  Estimates  are  computed  to  nearest  0.  1  percent; 

the  differences  in  rates  between  payroll  groups  are 
well  within  the  error  of  estimation. 

Other  evidence  indicates  that  some 
relationship  exists  between  contribution 
rate  and  size  of  payroll.  For  example,  if 


Among  other  types  of  benefits  which 
are  not  charged  are  those  which  are  paid 
following  a  temporary  disqualification, 
such  as  voluntary  separation  from  em¬ 
ployment,  discharge  for  misconduct,  and 
refusal  to  accept  suitable  work.  The 
charging  and  noncharging  of  benefits  and 
the  disqualification  provisions  in  State 
laws  are  summarized  in  detail  in  the 
"Comparison  of  State  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Laws,  "  May  1956  edition,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security. 

The  effect  of  noncharging  of  benefits 
on  experience  rating  varies  widely  among 
the  States  (see  Table  6).  The  proportion 
of  benefits  not  charged  in  1955  was  largest 
in  Oregon,  with  approximately  37 .2  percent 
of  total  benefit  payments  in  this  category. 
Indiana,  at  the  other  extreme,  reported  no 
benefit  payments  as  noncharged.  Under 
the  payroll  variation  plan,  charging  and 
noncharging  provisions  are  not  applicable. 

Michigan,  which  changed  to  areserve- 
ratio  system  in  1955,  reported  no  non¬ 
charged  benefits  in  the  assignment  of 
rates  for  the  first  year  under  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  Louisiana  is  the  only  reserve-ratio 
State  with  no  provision  in  the  law  for  non¬ 
charging  . 
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TABLE  1.  --PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAXABLE  WAGES  OF  ACTIVE  ACCOUNTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  RATE 
MODIFICATION,  BY  CONTRIBUTION  RATE  AND  EXPERIENCE-RATING  PLAN,  RATE  YEARS  BEGINNING  IN  1955  U 


Type  of  plan  and  State  2/ 


Total,  49  States  4/. 


■  s/y. 

s  6/7. . 


Reserve-ratio  plan . 

Arizona 
Arkansas 
California. 

Colorado  6/ . . 

District  of  Columbia.... 

Georgia  5/ . 

Hawaii  £/. . . . . 

Idaho . 

Indiana  6/ . 

Iowa  6/ . . . . 

Kansas.. . . 

Kentucky  £/ . . . . . 

Louisiana. 

Maine  . . . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan  6/  2/ . . . . 

Missouri  6/ . 

Nebraska  £/ . 

Nevada. . . . . 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey  bj . 

New  Mexico . . 

North  Carolina  b/ . . 

North  Dakota  6/T. . 

Ohio  6/ . 

Oregon  6/ . . 

Pennsylvania  £/ . 

South  Carolina  6/ . 

South  Dakota  6/T. . 

Tennessee . . 

West  Virginia  6/ . 

Wisconsin  £/ . 


Benefit  wage-ratio  plan. 

Alabama  jj/ . 

Delaware . . 

Illinois . 

Oklahoma. . . 

Texas . . . 

Virginia . 


Benefit-ratio  plan. 

Florida  £/ . 

Maryland . 

Minnesota  6/. . . . 

Vermont......... 

Wyoming 


Pay-roll  variation  plan  tj • 

Mississippi . 

Rhode  Island  ij . . 

Utah . 

Washington . 


Compensable— separation  plan. 
Connecticut . . 


Pay-roll  variation  and  reserve 

ratio . 

New  York . 


Pay-roll  variation  and  benefit 

ratio  plan . 

Montana . . . 


Amount 
for  all 
active 
accounts  2/ 
(in  thousands) 


$95,645,812 


59,748,584 

403,856 

504,900 

8,696,266 

624,606 

545,396 

1,403,092 

235,325 

247,165 

2,817,988 

950,168 

866,613 

1,037,876 

1,268,373 

441,376 

3,696,045 

5,369,151 

2,305,570 

477,186 

190,280 

331,099 

3,988,866 

295,442 

1,657,541 

136,687 

6,863,327 

925,553 

8,085,183 

815,666 

138,548 

1,350,379 

989,950 

2,089,111 

$14, 170,325 
1,022,438 
297,790 
6,910,981 
829,348 
3,659,357 
1,450,411 

$4,686,817 

1,273,200 

1,543,409 

1,555,463 

162,707 

152,038 

$2,368,227 

421,420 

360,029 

1,586,778 

$1,973,221 

1,973,221 


$12,411,673 

12,411,673 


$286,965 

286,965 


Active  accounts  eligible  for  rate  modification 


Amount 

(in  thousands) 


Percent 
of  all 
active 

accounts 


$90,373,802 


56,611,307 
363,471 
457,665 
7,987,338 
580,869 
525,089 
1,377,155 
221,431 
192,034 
2,732,176 
925,212 
811,465 
998, 145 
1,194,629 
412,422 
3,461,134 
5,198,252 
2,211,928 
444,166 
149,541 
322,600 
3,759,393 
240,361 
1,625,344 
110,850 
6,533,778 
847,835 
7,757,998 
782,607 
120,442 
1,287,544 
945 ,914 
2,032,519 

$13,678,557 

968,001 

277,772 

6,602,755 

810,156 

3,581,517 

1,438,356 

$4,508,122 

1,245,140 

1,466,712 

1,506,696 

155,733 

133,841 

$2,260,537 

393,526 

334,784 

1,532,227 

$1,900,738 

1,900,738 


$11,161,678 

11,161,678 


$252,863 

252,863 


94.5 


94.7 
90.0 

90.6 

91.8 
93.0 

96.3 
98.2 

94.1 

77.7 
97.0 

97.4 
93.6 

96.2 

94.2 

93.4 

93.6 

96.8 

95.9 

93.1 

78.6 

97.4 

94.2 

81.4 

98.1 

81.1 

95.2 

91.6 
96.0 

95.9 

86.9 

95.3 

95.6 

97.3 

96.5 

94.7 

93.3 

95.5 

97.7 

97.9 

99.2 

96.2 

97.8 
95.0 

96.9 
95.7 
88.0 

95.5 

93.4 

93.0 

96.6 

96.3 

96.3 


89.9 

89.9 


88.1 

88.1 


Percent  distribution  by  employer  contribution  rate 


Below  standard  rate 

At  standard 

rate 

Above  standard 

rate 

0.0 

0. 1-0.9 

1.0-1. 8 

1. 9-2.6 

2.7 

2.75-4.0 

3.9 

49.8 

28.0 

9.5 

8.2 

0.6 

6.0 

42.8 

31.3 

8.6 

10.3 

1.0 

— 

45.6 

48.1 

5.0 

1.2 

— 

60.6 

22.5 

10.0 

6.9 

7.3 

35.6 

25.2 

13.9 

18.0 

96.9 

2.5 

— 

0.6 

- - 

82.9 

13.2 

1.1 

2.8 

- - 

40.0 

49.2 

5.5 

5.4 

_  _  _ 

57.0 

— 

24.4 

6.6 

11.9 

___ 

—  - 

30.0 

44.6 

20.4 

5.0 

_ _ 

— 

61.0 

24.2 

6.7 

8.1 

38.3 

57.4 

— 

— 

4.4 

_ _ 

- - 

61.4 

29.8 

— 

8.8 

16.5 

27.4 

13.3 

— 

35.0 

7.8 

—  - 

64.4 

15.0 

2.3 

18.4 

— 1 

29.7 

49.0 

7.5 

13.8 

... 

- - 

— 

59.6 

15.8 

24.6 

... 

- - 

70.1 

22.0 

2.9 

.9 

4.1 

22.8 

44.8 

24.3 

5.5 

2.6 

" - 

83.3 

8.1 

1.3 

7.4 

— - 

12.0 

45.5 

35.6 

6.9 

... 

36.2 

27.6 

36.2 

... 

32.7 

35.9 

20.3 

11.1 

... 

— 

78.0 

16.3 

2.2 

3.5 

... 

- - 

52.9 

34.1 

6.5 

6.5 

... 

- - 

48.9 

34.9 

4.2 

12.0 

... 

— — 

81.5 

14.5 

1.1 

2.9 

— 

62.5 

23.3 

7.2 

7.1 

... 

— 

16.1 

58.9 

10.8 

14.2 

... 

—  - 

64.9 

15.5 

11.2 

8.3 

79.8 

9.1 

5.2 

2.5 

3.4 

... 

17.6 

55.9 

9.2 

10.2 

7.2 

31.4 

30.1 

15.9 

10.8 

11.9 

35.0 

26.3 

22.3 

9.6 

6.9 

— 

82.9 

12.4 

2.4 

2.4 

(£/) 

64.7 

26.5 

5.2 

3.5 

— 

92.7 

5.9 

1.3 

.2 

— 

79.0 

15.5 

2.7 

2.8 

— 

72.6 

16.9 

3.5 

7.0 

... 

- - 

95.1 

3.7 

.8 

.3 

... 

86.6 

8.4 

2.3 

2.7 

— 

3.0 

76.5 

8.2 

2.4 

9.8 

10.9 

77.4 

5.6 

1.0 

5.2 

... 

- - 

74.0 

14.5 

3.9 

7.6 

... 

— — 

80.2 

1.6 

1.4 

16.8 

... 

— — 

55.1 

32.5 

7.0 

5.4 

80.9 

8.5 

5.7 

5.0 

— 

— 

26.6 

53.2 

19.4 

.8 

- - 

85.3 

14.0 

.7 

(8/) 

... 

— 

— 

... 

... 

— 

79.4 

20.6 

— 

(8/) 

n- - 

“  —  “ 

— * 

70.4 

28.5 

1.1 

— 

— 

40.2 

56.4 

3.4 

M“’ 

40.2 

56.4 

3.4 

— 

39.9 

28.6 

25.0 

6.4 

39.9 

28.6 

25.0 

6.4 

— 

_ _ 

72.0 

19.3 

2.2 

6.5 

. 

72.0 

19.3 

2.2 

6.5 

— 

y  *  "ced  rates  are  assigned  in  Washington,  the  rate  variations  are  achieved  through  the  use  of  tax  credit  offsets.  Employer  accounts  ar»  classified 

¥/  J“t?d,aTdnUrira^  ®cd0Udts;  excludes  accounts  newly  subject  after  State  cut-off  dates  for  preparation  of  reports. 

V  National  “?d  t0ta  S/°I  Pa7'roU  veriation  plan  exclude  data  for  Rhode  Island,  which  did  not  assign  employers  any  reduced  rates  for  1955  rate  year 

National  totals  also  exclude  data  for  Alaska,  which  repealed  experience  rating  provision  as  of  January  1,  1955. 

ing  date^f  "eliglbility'for^rat^modif ication^th  Car0Una’  ***  eX°1Ude  nSWly  <5Ualifi*d  Bmpl°yerS  “"igned  reduCad  ratas  firat  9-rter  follow 

£/  Includes  effects  of  voluntary  contributions  made  toward  credit  for  1955  rates. 

2/  Michigan  changed  to  reserve-ratio  plan  effective  with  rate  year  beginning  January  1,  1955. 

8/  Less  than  0,05  percent. 
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TABLE  la.  --PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTIVE  ACCOUNTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  RATE  MODIFICATION, 
BY  CONTRIBUTION  RATE  AND  EXPERIENCE-RATING  PLAN,  RATE  YEARS  BEGINNING  IN  1955  J/ 


-r 


Active  accounts  eligible  for  rote  modification 


Tota  1 

Percentage 

distribution  by  employer  contribution  rate 

Type  of  plan  and  State  2/ 

number 

of 

active 

accounts 

Number 

Percent 
of  a  1  1 
active 

Below  standard  rate 

At  standard 
rate 

Above  standard 
rate 

accounts 

0.0 

0. 1-0.9 

1.0- 1.8 

1.9-2. 6 

2.7 

2. 75-1*.  0 

Total,  1+9  states  ij/ . 

1,565,81*6 

1, 155,728 

73-8 

1+5.2 

21+.1+ 

9-5 

13.8 

0.6 

Reserve-ratio  plan . 

1,020,530 

71*9,578 

73.1* 

9.3 

39.3 

26.1+ 

7.3 

16.8 

0.9 

Arizona  5/  b/ . 

Arkansas  bj . 

9,013 

6,1+63 

71-7 

— 

51.3 

38.1* 

5.1 

5.2 

— 

28,518 

20,1+69 

71.8 

— 

71+.9 

13.0 

5-9 

6.3 

— 

Ca lifornie . 

2l+7 , 587 

159,087 

61*. 3 

20.8 

23.8 

17.2 

9.9 

28.3 

— 

Colorado  6/ . 

7,305 

5,691* 

76.0 

97.7 

1.3 

— 

I.l 

District  of  Columbia . 

19,062 

ll*,828 

77.8 

83.8 

7.1 

1.3 

7.8 

— 

Georgia  5/ . 

Hawaii  6/ . 

15,61+2 

12,688 

93-0 

— 

1+9.0 

39.7 

5-8 

5-1* 

— 

8,  155 

6,0l*8 

71+.2 

61*. 7 

— 

20.0 

1+.9 

10.1+ 

— 

Idaho . 

13,200 

7,325 

55.5 

— 

39.7 

38.0 

16. 5 

3.8 

- “ 

Indiana  b/. . . 

17,617 

14,1:77 

82.2 

— 

71.3 

16. 5 

3.5 

6.7 

— 

Iowa  6/ . 

1 1,282 

9,711* 

86.1 

53-0 

l+l.  l 

— 

— 

5.9 

— 

Kansas . 

8,838 

7,  lltl 

80.8 

— 

83.1* 

8.9 

~ - 

7.6 

— 

Kentucky  6/ . 

18,000 

15,639 

86.9 

20.5 

20.0 

12.0 

— 

37.3 

10.2 

Louisiana . 

20,556 

15,1+82 

76. 1 

— 

61*. 9 

1  1.1* 

2.7 

21.0 

— 

Maine. .  . . . . . 

1a, 97! 

3,81+8 

77.1* 

— 

39.0 

1(3*5 

6.2 

1  1.1* 

— 

Massachusetts. . 

102,1*71 

71*-,  77 1 

73.0 

— 

— 

57.8 

13.9 

28.3 

— 

Michigan  b/  j/ . . . 

30,116 

2l+,929 

82.8 

70.7 

15.3 

2.7 

1.0 

10.2 

Missouri  b/ . . 

19,308 

15,703 

81. 3 

28.5 

1*7-7 

16.7 

3.0 

— 

1+.2 

Nebraska  b/ . 

6,682 

5, 155 

77-  1 

— 

90.0 

3.6 

i.l 

5.3 

- - 

Nevada . 

5,585 

3,132 

56. 1 

— 

2l+.  1 

1+7*  l 

15.6 

13.2 

— 

New  Hampshire..... . . 

6,052 

5,339 

88.2 

— 

— 

1*2.7 

21.9 

35.1+ 

- - 

New  Jersey  6/ . . . 

1*9,510 

35,905 

72.5 

— 

1*1.6 

23.1 

16. L. 

18. 9 

... 

New  Mexico . 

12,975 

7,812 

60.2 

— 

82.7 

9.9 

2. 1 

5.3 

North  Carolina  6/ . 

li*,802 

13,339 

90. 1 

— 

63.9 

25.6 

5.0 

5.5 

North  Dakota  b/. . 

2,917 

2,028 

93-5 

- - 

52.1 

30.2 

1+.1+ 

13.3 

Ohio  6/ . 

8i*,2iil+ 

62.735 

71+.5 

— 

78.9 

13.0 

1.0 

7.1 

Oreqon  6/ . 

16,760 

12,380 

73.9 

— 

62.8 

18.0 

7.0 

12.2 

- - 

Pennsylvania  bf . 

189,205 

I1+1+,  1 17 

76.2 

— 

35.9 

1+1.0 

6.1+ 

16.7 

South  Carolina  5/  b/ . 

South  Dakota  bj. . 

6,31+7 

5,371* 

81*. 7 

— 

65. 1 

18.  1 

5.8 

11.0 

2,920 

2,  157 

73-9 

81*. 0 

8.3 

3.5 

1.5 

2.7 

— 

Tennessee . 

12,51*2 

10,011* 

79.8 

- - 

30.6 

1*3-7 

9.3 

8.0 

8.3 

West  Virginia  b/ . . 

6,879 

5,1*11+ 

78.7 

1*7.5 

20.6 

10.6 

6. 1 

15.2 

— 

Wisconsin  6/ . . . . 

23,669 

20,371 

86. 1 

1+8.1+ 

16.9 

21.8 

7.1 

5-9 

Benefit-wage  ratio  plan . 

139,990 

lll+,833 

82.0 

— 

80.2 

11.7 

2.9 

5-1 

0.  1 

Alabama  J/ . 

10, 190 

7,925 

77.3 

— 

70.5 

19.3 

1+.8 

5*3 

“ 

Delaware . 

7,973 

5,81*1 

73-3 

— 

90.6 

6. 1 

1.7 

— 

1 .6 

Illinois . 

60,969 

1*7,1+01 

77.7 

— 

73-5 

15.6 

3-9 

7.0 

— 

Ok lahoma . 

10.063 

9,071* 

90.2 

— 

63.7 

18. 7 

5-1 

12.5 

— 

Texas . 

35,927 

30,766 

85.6 

— 

92.5 

1+.7 

.9 

1.7 

- — 

Virginia . 

li*,868 

13,826 

93-0 

— 

87-5 

7.2 

2.0 

3.3 

Benefit-ratio  plan . 

I0i*,372 

82,  152 

78.7 

5-3 

76.5 

5-7 

2.2 

10.3 

— 

Florida  _5/ . 

16, 11*9 

ll+,829 

91.3 

29.1+ 

58.2 

6.0 

1-3 

5.2 

_ — 

Mary  lend . 

ljl+,503 

32,332 

72.7 

81.6 

7.3 

2.9 

7.7 

— 

Minnesota  b/ . 

33,559 

27,701 

82.5 

— 

80 .7 

1.5 

I.l 

16.6 

——— 

Vermont . 

2,258 

1,81*9 

81.9 

— 

61.1 

22.8 

7.2 

8.9 

... 

Wyoming . . 

7,903 

5,1*1+! 

68.8 

— 

79.9 

8.3 

ii.o 

7.8 

Pay-roll  variation  plan  \±/ . 

76,901* 

61,903 

80. 5 

— 

15.7 

1+8.1+ 

30.9 

5.1 

— 

Mississippi. . . . . 

6,1*89 

5,287 

81. 5 

— 

73-2 

21+.8 

1.8 

.2 

— 

Rhode  Island  ij/ . 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

... 

“  “  " 

Utah . 

ll+,  515 

10,333 

71.2 

— 

56.1+ 

1+3-  1 

•5 

Washington  J /. . . 

55,900 

1+6,283 

82.3 

“ - 

— 

52.3 

1+1. 1 

6.7 

— — 

Compensable-separation  plan . 

23,970 

18,378 

76.7 

— 

59.2 

35-1 

— 

5.8 

— 

Connecticut. . . . 

23,970 

18,378 

76.7 

- - 

59.2 

35- 1 

5.8 

Pay-roll  variation  and  reserve 

38.6 

ratio. . 

185,087 

117,969 

63.7 

— 

23.8 

25-9 

1 1 .6 

New  York . . . 

185,087 

117,969 

63.7 

— 

38.6 

23.8 

25.9 

11.6 

— “  ■* 

Pay-rol 1  variation  and  benefit 

61.0 

3-9 

13.6 

ratio  plan . 

li+,993 

10,915 

72.8 

— 

21.5 

— 

ll*,993 

10,915 

72.8 

61.0 

21.5 

3-9 

13.6 

I \J  When  reduced  rates  are  assigned  in  Washington,  the  rate  variations  are  achieved  through  the  use  of  tax  credit  offsets.  Employer  accounts 
in  this  State  are  classified  by  rate  for  current  rate  year  on  the  assumption  that  each  employer**  taxable  payroll  would  remain  the  same  as 


in  the  preceding  year. 

2/  Classified  by  type  of  plan  in  effect  at  end  of  1955- 

5/  All  rated  and  unrated  accounts;  excludes  accounts  newly  subject  after  State  cut-off  dates  for  preparation  of  reports. 

hJ  National  totals  end  totals  for  pay-roll  variation  plan  exclude  date  for  Rhode  Island,  which  did  not  assign  employers  any  reduced  rates 
for  1955  rate  year.  National  totals  also  exclude  data  for  Alaska,  which  repealed  experience  rating  provision  as  of  January  I,  1955* 
5/  For  Alabama,  Arizona,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  data  exclude  newly  qualified  employers  assigned  reduced  rates  in  first 
calendar  quarter  following  date  of  eligibility  for  rate  modification. 

6/  Includes  effects  of  voluntary  contributions  made  toward  credit  for  1955  rates. 

2/  Michigan  changed  to  reserve-ratio  plan  effective  with  rate  year  beginning  January  I,  *955- 
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TABLE  2.  --SELECTED  EXPERIENCE-RATING  DATA,  BY  TYPE  OF  PLAN-i^,  1953-55 


Percent 

of  rated  accounts 

Average  employer 

Reduction  in  revenue 

with 

reduced  rates  <>/ 

contribution 
rate  (percent)  2^/ 

(oerc.nf)  y  6/ 

rate 

rate 

1953 

1951* 

Typ.  of  plan  and  Sf.f.  j/ 

(percent ) 

(percent ) 

1955 

V 

V 

y 

1*9  2/ 

49  2/ 

1953 

1954 

1955  y 

1953 

1954 

1955  y 

States 

States 

States 

Total,  51  States . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l.3o 

1. 12 

1.2 

52 

59 

55 

Total,  States  with  experience 

rating . 

— 

2/  82.5 

2/  86.0 

2/  85-5 

1.30 

1. 12 

1.2 

52 

59 

55 

Reserve-ratio  plan: 

Arizona  j/ . 

2.7 

0.1* 

8/  94.3 

8/  91*. 9 

8/  94-  8 

1.23 

1.26 

1.2 

54 

53 

55 

Arkansas  2/ . 

2.7 

0. 1 

94.4 

91+ .1* 

93-8 

1.32 

1.19 

1. 1 

51 

56 

59 

Ce  Ilf  ornia . . . . . 

2.7 

0.0 

63.5 

59.2 

71-7 

1.36 

1.38 

1.5 

50 

49 

44 

Colorado  ]_/ . 

2.7 

0.0 

98.2 

98.8 

99-0 

.39 

.38 

.2 

86 

86 

93 

District  of  Columbia . 

2.7 

0.1 

92.5 

93-4 

92.2 

.51 

.44 

.5 

81 

84 

81 

Georgia . 

2.7 

0.25 

4/96.5 

8/  96.6 

8/  94-5 

1.22 

1.22 

1.1 

55 

55 

59 

Hawaii  J/ . 

2.7 

0.0 

86.1* 

91.3 

89-6 

.89 

-90 

.9 

67 

67 

67 

Idaho . 

2.7 

0.9 

95-8 

96.8 

96.2 

1-75 

1.74 

1.7 

35 

36 

37 

Indiana  j/ . 

2.7 

0.  1 

93.5 

95-3 

93-3 

.72 

.76 

.9 

73 

72 

67 

Iowa  j/ . 

2.7 

0.0 

95.7 

95.0 

94-  I 

•  56 

•  38 

.4 

79 

86 

85 

Kansas........ . . 

2.7 

0.35 

92.9 

93.8 

92-3 

.99 

1.02 

1.1 

65 

62 

59 

Kentucky  2/ . 

3.7 

0.0 

58.9 

59.6 

52-5 

1.68 

1.56 

1.8 

38 

42 

33 

Louisiana . 

2.7 

0.1 

71*.  8 

78.7 

79-0 

1.39 

1.09 

1.1 

49 

6o 

59 

Maine  •••••••••••••• . ••••• 

2.7 

0.9 

88.5 

89-5 

88.7 

1.59 

1.58 

1.6 

4l 

4i 

41 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan  7/  10/  1 1/ . 

2.7 

3-7 

1.0 

0.  1 

an 

70.2 

86.3 

71-7 

88.7 

2.70 

1.56 

2.00 

1.28 

1.8 

.9 

<2? 

26 

53 

33 

67 

Missouri  2/ . . . . 

3.6 

0.0 

96.1* 

96.1* 

95-9 

.60 

.67 

.a 

78 

75 

7C 

Nebraska  j/ . 

2.7 

0.1 

96.8 

96.0 

94-7 

•  52 

.61 

.7 

81 

77 

74 

Nevada . . . 

2.7 

0.1 

86.0 

88.2 

86.8 

1.37 

1.83 

1.3 

31 

32 

33 

New  Hampshire . 

2.7 

1.0 

77.0 

75-3 

1.74 

1.69 

1.9 

36 

37 

30 

New  Jersey  2/ . 

2-7 

o.3 

81. 5 

81*. 8 

81.  1 

1-59 

1.52 

1.6 

i*| 

44 

41 

New  Mexico . 

2.7 

0.1 

93.9 

96.8 

94.7 

1-35 

1.05 

1. 1 

50 

6| 

59 

Norih  Carolina  7/ . 

North  Dakota  2/** . 

2.7 

0.1 

91*. 3 

92.5 

94-5 

1.22 

1.54 

1.1 

55 

43 

59 

2.7 

0.1 

89. 1 

88. 1 

86.7 

1.49 

1.57 

1.5 

45 

42 

44 

Ohio  2/ . 

2-7 

0.1 

92.2 

93.1+ 

92-9 

1.05 

.61 

.7 

6l 

77 

74 

Oregon  j/ . . . 

2.7 

0.3 

89.7 

89-7 

87.8 

1.16 

1.18 

1.2 

57 

56 

55 

P.nnsy Ivenia  2/ . 

2.7 

0.8 

81*. 3 

85.1* 

83-3 

1.08 

1.09 

1.6 

60 

6o 

4l 

Soufh  Carolina  l/ . 

South  Dakota  J/* . 

2.7 

0.25 

8/  89.1 

8/  93-6 

8/  89.0 

1.44 

1.24 

1.1 

47 

54 

59 

2.7 

0.0 

92.5 

98.0 

97-3 

.80 

.54 

.6 

70 

80 

78 

Tennessee . . . 

3.0 

0.75 

89.9 

89.6 

83-6 

l.5l 

1.48 

1.6 

44 

45 

4l 

West  Virginia  j/ . 

2.7 

0.0 

85.1 

87.6 

84.8 

.98 

.69 

1.0 

64 

74 

63 

Wisconsin  2/ . 

4.0 

0.0 

95-3 

95-4 

94-2 

.88 

.84 

.9 

67 

69 

67 

Benefit  wage-ratio  plan: 

8/  95.0 

y  94.6 

A 1  eb  ama ••••••••••••••••••••••• 

2.7 

o.5 

8/  97-3 

1.00 

.90 

1.0 

63 

67 

63 

De  lawere. . ••••• 

3-0 

0.2 

98.3 

99.6 

98.4 

•  52 

.49 

.5 

81 

82 

81 

1 1  linols . . . 

2.7 

0.25 

«  86.7 

93.7 

93-0 

.90 

.61 

.7 

67 

77 

74 

Ok  lahoma . . . 

2.7 

0.2 

91.6 

93-3 

87.5 

1.00 

.84 

.8 

63 

69 

70 

Texas . 

2.7 

0.1 

96.2 

99.6 

98.  1 

.49 

.38 

.4 

82 

86 

85 

Virginia . 

2.7 

0. 1 

96.0 

97.2 

96.7 

.56 

•4t 

•5 

79 

85 

81 

Benefit  ratio  plan: 

Florida... . 

2.7 

0.0 

91*. 2 

8/  94.8 

8/94-9 

.71 

.69 

•  5 

74 

74 

81 

Mary  land . 

2.7 

0.3 

91*. 2 

95-4 

92-3 

.80 

.63 

.8 

70 

77 

70 

Minnesota  j/ . . 

2.7 

0.1 

79.5 

a4.o 

83-3 

•78 

•73 

.8 

71 

73 

70 

59 

67 

2.7 

2.7 

0.6 

90.8 

88.6 

95.9 

92.9 

91.  1 

92.2 

1.26 

1.06 

1.06 

.88 

6l 

67 

Wyoming . 

0.  1 

.9 

6l 

Pay-roll  variation  plan: 

Alaska . . . 

2.7 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(5/) 

2.70 

2.70 

_y  2.7 

(SO 

(a/) 

(5/) 

Mississippi . . 

2-7 

0.9 

99.7 

99-9 

99.8 

1.23 

1.16 

1. 1 

54 

57 

59 

Rhode  Island . 

2-7 

(V) 

(2/0 

(3V) 

(2/) 

2.70 

2.70 

2.7 

<8? 

(y 

(y) 

Utah . 

2.7 

0.9 

99.6 

99.6 

99-5 

1.09 

1. 10 

1. 1 

59 

59 

Washington. . . 

2.7 

js/  1.75 

91*. 7 

94.8 

93-4 

1.72 

2.00 

1.9 

36 

26 

30 

Compensab le- separation  plan: 

Connecticut . . . 

2.7 

o.5 

91.1 

95.4 

94-3 

1.23 

1.19 

1.2 

54 

56 

55 

Pay-roll  variation  end  reserve 

ratio: 

New  York . 

2.7 

o.5 

68.8 

87. 1 

88.3 

2.06 

1.57 

1.5 

24 

42 

44 

Pay-roll  variation  end  benefit 

ratio: 

Montana •••••••••••••••• . 

2.7 

0.5 

80.8 

86.1* 

86.4 

1.27 

1.22 

1.2 

53 

55 

55 

j/  States  classified  by  type  of  plan  in  effect  at  end  of  I 955 •  Minimum  and  maximum  rates  as  shown  ere  the  latest  effective  rates  assigned  employers  during  1955. 

2/  Computed  on  rate-year  basis;  represents  the  latest  rates  effective  during  the  year. 

j/  Oate  for  1953  exclude  Alaska,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island;  data  for  1954  and  1955  exclude  Alaska  end  Rhode  Island.  These  States  did  not  assign  employers 
any  reduced  rates  during  the  respective  rate  years. 

4/  Computed  on  calendar-year  basis  and  average  rates  for  1955  «re  estimated.  Includes  effect  of  voluntary  contributions  collected  from  employers  during  the 
year.  See  footnote  7 • 

5/  Alaska  repealed  their  experience  rating  provision  as  of  January  I,  1955* 

t/  Percent  shown  for  States  represents  difference  of  the  estimated  yields  at  the  average  rate  from  the  standard  rate  as  a  percent  of  the  estimated  yield  at 
the  standard  rate. 

2/  State  law  provided  for  voluntary  contributions  during  1955  rate  year. 

8/  For  Alabama,  Arizona,  Florida,  Georg ia;  and  South  Carolina,  data  exclude  newly  qualified  employers  after  computation  data  assigned  reduced  rates  in  the 
calendar  quarter  following  date  of  their  eligibility  for  rate  modification. 

2/  No  reduction  in  revenue  since  all  employers  were  assigned  the  standard  rate  of  2.7  percent. 

JC/  Michigan  changed  to  reserve-ratio  plan,  effective  with  rate  year  beginning  January  I,  1 955 - 

I  l/  The  standard  rate  in  Michigan  is  2.7  percent  for  all  nonseasona I  employers  end  3-0  percent  for  seasonal  employers. 

12/  On  the  basis  of  experience  and  payroll,  credit  is  allowed  employers  on  their  future  contributions  in  Washington;  therefore  reduced  rates  represent  credit 
factors  converted  to  contribution  rates. 
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TABLE  3.  -  -CONTRIBUTIONS:  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAXABLE  WAGES  OF  ACTIVE  AND  RATED 
ACCOUNTS  AND  ASSIGNED  CONTRIBUTION  RATES,  49  STATES^,  RATE  YEARS  BEGINNING  IN  1955 
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TABLE  4. --CONTRIBUTIONS:  SIZE-OF-FIRM  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAXABLE  WAGES  OF  RA TED  ACCOUNTS 
AND  ASSIGNED  CONTRIBUTION  RATES.  49  STATES  I'.  RATE  YEARS  BEGINNING  IN  1955 


Employer  contribution  rate  2j 


Total 

Less  than 

$20,000 

*20,000- 

49,999 

*50,000- 

99,999 

*100,000- 

249,999 

*250,000- 

499,999 

*500,000- 

999,999 

$1,000,000 
and  over 

Amo unt  of  taxable  wages 
(in  thousands) 

*90,373,802 

82,381,175 

*5,294,913 

4,528,697 

*7,579,694 

6,808,616 

*7,292,694 

6,505,104 

*10,575,474 

9,297,901 

*7,945,568 

6,969,501 

*8,276,008 

7,309,655 

*43,409,451 

40,961,701 

91.2 

85.5 

89.8 

89.2 

87.9 

87.7 

88.3 

94.4 

3.536.121 
45,014,625 
25,284,637 

8,545,792 

7.413.122 
579,505 

330,664 

2,416,153 

1,257,852 

524,028 

738,948 

27,268 

445,185 

3,787,337 

1,819,021 

757,073 

723,123 

47,955 

337,878 

3,527,345 

1,867,424 

772,457 

730,990 

56,600 

396,275 

4,946,348 

2,834,676 

1,120,602 

1,179,199 

98,374 

273,284 
3,645,681 
2,208,391 
842, 145 
903,684 
72,383 

312,761 

3,785,608 

2,400,114 

811,172 

891,727 

74,626 

1,440,074 

22,906,153 

12,897,159 

3,718,315 

2,245,451 

202,299 

Rated  accounts . . . . 

Amount  with  reduced  rates  i/ . 

Percent  of  rated  accounts  with 

reduced  rates  2/ . . . 

Rate  assigned i 

0.0 . 

o. 1-0.9 . * 

1 .0—1.8 . .......................... 

1.9-2. 6 . 

2.7  2/ . 

2.75-4.0 . 


All  rated  accounts. 

Rate  assigned) 

0.0 . 

0.1-0.9 . 

1.0-1. 8 . 

1.9-2. 6 . 

2.7  2/ . 

2.75-4.0 . 


Total . 

Rate  assigned) 

0.0 . 

0.1-0. 9 . 

l.O-l. 8 . 

1.9-2. 6 . 

2.7-2/ . 

2.75-4.0.... 


Percentage  distribution  of  taxable  wages  of  rated  accounts  by  size  of  firm 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5.9 

9.4 

5.4 

5.0 

6.1 

10.0 

4.7 

8.4 

12.6 

8.4 

7.2 
8.9 
9.8 

8.3 

8.1 

9.6 

7.8 

7.4 

9.0 

9.9 

9.8 

11.7 

11.2 

11.0 

11.2 

13.1 

15.9 

17.0 

8.8 

7.7 

8.1 

8.7 

9.9 

12.2 

12.5 

9.2 

8.8 

8.4 

9.5 
9.5 

12.0 

12.9 

48.0 

40.7 

50.9 
51.0 
43.5 
30.3 

34.9 

Per 

centage  distribution  of  taxable  wages  of  rated 

accounts  by  ra 

t'J 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3.9 

49.8 

28.0 

9.5 

8.2 

.6 

6.2 

45.6 

23.8 

9.9 

14.0 

.5 

5.9 

50.0 

24.0 

10.0 

9.5 

.6 

4.6 

48.4 

25.6 

10.6 
10.0 

.8 

3.7 

46.8 

26.8 
10.6 
11.2 

.9 

3.4 

45.9 

27.8 

10.6 

11.4 

.9 

3.8 

45.7 
29.0 

9.8 

10.8 
.9 

3.3 

52.8 

29.7 

8.6 

5.2 

.5 

year. 


2/  Percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

y  percent!  411  U  ^  MiChlg<m  ae“0nal  emplo79r8  <31  »»  taxable  wages  of  *5,316,000)  are  not  rated  but  assigned 


TABLE  5. -AVERAGE  EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTION  RATE.*/.  BY  TYPE  OF  EXPERIENCE-RATING  PLAN,  1943-55 

(rates  expressed  as  percent  of  taxable  wages) 


Year 

Rate, 
a  1 1 

States 

A 1 

experie 
rat  ir 
State 

?nce- 

'9 

*3 

Rese 
rat 
p  la 

rve 

io 

n 

Bene f it - 
wage 
ratio 
plan 

Benefit 

ratio 

plan 

Pay  ro  1 1 
variation 
plan 

Other 
plan  2/ 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

191*3 

2.0i* 

2*0 

1.78 

25 

1-97 

7 

1-35 

7 

1.72 

_ 

_  _  _ 

1 

2.09 

I9t*2* 

1-79 

2*2 

1-59 

26 

1.89 

8 

1. 16 

7 

1.38 

— 

_ 

1 

2.  12 

I9l*5 

I.60 

2*5 

1.56 

27 

I.69 

8 

1.05 

6 

1.65 

1 

1.99 

3 

2.05 

I9t*6 

1.2*1 

1*5 

1-37 

28 

1.2*5 

8 

•  97 

5 

1-32* 

1 

1.81 

3 

1-98 

192*7 

1.1*1 

50 

1.2*0 

28 

1-2*1 

8 

•  98 

6 

1  -2*2* 

u 

1-97 

2* 

2.00 

I9f*8 

1.22* 

5i 

1.22* 

28 

1.28 

8 

1.00 

6 

1-52 

5 

1-73 

1* 

1. 22* 

191*9 

1-31 

51 

1-31 

29 

1-  19 

7 

1.07 

6 

1-39 

5 

2.09 

h 

1.76 

1950 

1-1*9 

51 

1.2*9 

30 

1.38 

7 

1.03 

6 

1.  12 

5 

2.30 

3 

2.50 

1951 

I.58 

51 

I.58 

30 

1.2*1 

7 

1.31* 

6 

I.30 

5 

1-92 

3 

2-57 

1952 

1.2*5 

51 

1-2*5 

31 

1-39 

6 

.91 

6 

1.23 

5 

1-02* 

3 

2. 28 

1953 

I.30 

51 

I.30 

31 

1-25 

6 

.77 

6 

1.21 

5 

1.82 

3 

1-  92* 

•  95 1* 

I.  12 

51 

1.  12 

31 

I.  12* 

6 

•56 

6 

1.00 

5 

1-93 

3 

1-51 

1955  1/ 

1.2 

50 

1.2 

32 

1.2 

6 

"  . 

5 

.7 

1  . 

1.8 

3 

1.5 

If.  txciooes  war-risk  contributions  which  were  collected  in  I&3-19 

-  C°nn6CMCUf  (cOra?en,0ble  seParaf  iohs),  Montane  (conbined  pay  roll  veriet  .on  snd  benefit  ratio),  and  New  York  (conblned  pay  roll  variation 

Estimated. 


and 
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TABLE  6.  -  -BENEFIT  COSTS  NOT  CHARGED  TO  EMPLOYERS  EXPERIENCE  RECORDS 
DURING  12  MONTHS  PRECEDING  COMPUTATION  DATE  FOR  1955  RATE  YEAR 


Type  of  plan  and  State 

Date  1955  rate 
year  began 

Reserve-ratio  plans 

Computation 

data 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


July  1 

July  1,  1954 

April  1 

Dec.  31,  1954 

January  1 

June  30,  1954 

•  e  e  d.0  e  e  e  e 

July  1,  1954 

•  •  e  d.0  e  e  e  e 

June  30,  1954 

•  e  t do  e  • • • 

..... do ....... 

•  •  e  dO 

Dee.  31,  1954 

•  • «  do #  •  e • 

June  30,  1954 

•  e  e  do e • • • 

......do...... 

• • e dO • • e • 

Deo.  31,  1954 

•  •  e  dO • •  • • 

June  30,  1954 

•  *  e dO • •  e  • 

Dec.  31,  1954 

•  •  *dO # • #  • 

June  30,  1954 

July  1 

Dee.  31,  1954 

January  1 

Sept.  30,  1954 

• • edO • • e • 

June  30,  1954 

•  • *  do • • • • 

......do...... 

•  e  edO • •  • • 

Dec.  31,  1954 

•  e  e dO  « • •  • 

...... do ...... 

July  1 

...... do ...... 

•  •  edO #  e • • 

......do...... 

January  1 

June  30,  1954 

••• do • • • • 

Aug.  1,  1954 

• • • dO # • • • 

Dec.  31,  1954 

•  e  e dO • • • • 

July  1,  1954 

•  •  e dO • • •  • 

June  30,  1954 

• « edO 

......do...... 

• • • do • • • • 

July  1,  1954 

• e .dO . . . . 

Deo.  31,  1954 

July  1 

......do...... 

January  1 

June  30,  1954 

e  O  e dO .  .  •  • 

Dec.  31,  1954 

12-raonth  benefit  costs  \J 


Total 

Noncharged 

amount 

(in  thousands) 

Amount 

(in  thousands) 

Percent 

$3,965 

$1,079 

27.2 

9,201 

705 

7.7 

124,965 

20,505 

16.4 

4,921 

170 

3.5 

3,740 

17 

.5 

17,973 

718 

4.0 

3,961 

928 

23.4 

5,003 

989 

19.8 

45,692 

0 

— 

9,104 

4 

(2/) 

11,548 

877 

7.6 

39,929 

3,740 

9.4 

15,075 

(2/) 

— 

9,837 

1,675 

17.0 

69,793 

7,706 

11.0 

96,098 

0 

- - 

27,531 

2,658 

9.7 

4,997 

935 

18.7 

3,430 

265 

7.7 

8,597 

746 

8.7 

117,252 

17 

(g/) 

4,330 

765 

17.7 

34,719 

1,749 

5.0 

2,616 

460 

17.6 

87,153 

4,409 

5.1 

23,350 

8,687 

37.2 

186,686 

24,704 

13.2 

13,573 

4,330 

31.9 

1,290 

180 

13.9 

37,517 

6,170 

16.4 

26,022 

4,116 

15.8 

40,025 

538 

1.3 

Benefit-wage-ratio  plan 

Alabama 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Virginia 


April  1 
January  1 
• « .do. ... 
. . .do .... 
. . .do .... 
. . .do .... 


Dec.  31,  1954 
Oct.  1,  1954 
June  30,  1954 
Deo.  31,  1954 
...... do ...... 


134,055 

29,130 

646,825 

59,005 

199,422 

NA 


6,308 

4,866 

NA 

7,343 

30,601 

19,353 


4.7 

16.7 

NA 

12.4 

15.3 

NA 


Benefit-ratio  plan 


Florida 

January  1 

Maryland 

July  1 

Minnesota 

January  1 

Vermont 

•  e  e dO •  •• • 

Wyoming 

•  •  e  dO • •  e • 

Pay-roll— variation  plan 

Mississippi 

January  1 

Rhode  Island 

July  1 

Utah 

January  1 

Washington 

June  30 

Compensable-separation  plan 

January  1 

Connecticut 

Pay-roll-variation  and 
reserve  ratio 

January  1 

New  York 

Pay-roll-varation  and 
benefit  ratio  plan 

January  1 

Montana 

Dec. 

31,  1954 

Mar. 

31,  1955 

July 

1,  1954 

Dec. 

31,  1954 

June 

30,  1954 

June 

30,  1954 

Deo. 

31,  1954 

July 

1,  1954 

Jan. 

1,  1955 

June 

30,  1954 

July 

1,  1954 

June 

30,  1954 

11,383 

32,275 

20,285 

3,322 

2,178 


1,453 

7,965 

5,738 

420 

170 


12.2 

24.7 

28.5 

12.6 

7.8 


242,036 

2,865 


n 

Q) 

(jJ) 


NA 


2,919 


886 


NA 


1.2 


30.9 


V  For°experience-rating  purposes;  benefit-wages  used  in  benefit-wage -ratio  States;  benefit  payments  in  others. 

2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

2/  No  provision  in  law  for  non-charging. 

ij  No  charging  of  benefits  in  payroll-decline  systems. 
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Production  and  SmfUoy+nesit 

Steadily  Pi*lin<f 


THE  Nation's  steel  industry  continues 
its  vigorous  course.  Facilities  are 
growing  steadily,  production  is  at 
record  levels,  and  employment  has  in¬ 
creased  significantly  since  1954. 

During  1955,  capacity  for  producing 
steel  in  the  United  States  was  increased 
by  2.5  million  net  tons  to  a  new  total  of 
128.4  million  net  tons--a  40  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  10  years  since  World  War  II. 
And  virtually  all  of  this  capacity  is  being 
used.  For  more  than  a  year,  production 
has  been  at  or  near  rated  capacity. 

When  the  auto  industry,  a  major  con¬ 
sumer  of  steel,  curtailed  its  production 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  there  was 
speculation  that  steel  operations  might 
slacken.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
Other  industries  eagerly  absorbed  the  in¬ 
creased  supply.  Steel  production  in  1956 
continues  at  a  high  rate  and  the  10,895,000 


tons  produced  in  March  marked  the  all- 
time  high  for  any  month. 

Production  Outpaces  Employment 

Employment  also  rose  during  1955, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  production.  In¬ 
creased  hours  of  work  as  well  as  use  of 
newer  and  more  efficient  equipment  ac¬ 
counted  for  this.  During  1955,  employ¬ 
ment  recovered  from  a  rather  sharp  set¬ 
back  in  1954,  and  by  March  1956  had  sur¬ 
passed  the  high  average  of  1953.  At  the 
same  time,  hours  of  work  increased  from 
an  average  of  37.9  per  week  in  1954  to 
40.6  in  1955.  Thus,  the  32.5  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  1955  production  over  1954  was 
achieved  with  only  9.4  percent  more 
workers . 

According  to  reports  to  the  BES,  the 
number  of  workers  in  blast  furnaces, 
steel  works,  and  rolling  mills  rose  10.2 
percent  between  March  1955  and  March 
1956.  The  vast  majority  of  reporting  es- 


The  .ndusfy  covered  by  this  statement  is  defined  by  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Code  331: 
Blast  Fnrnaoes,  Steel  Works,  and  Rolling  Mills.  The  analysis  is  based  primarily  upon  individual  es- 
reauSof"i  reP°rts ‘gathered  in  March  1956  by  local  offices  of  State  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Bu- 

than  60  Empl°yment  S/:CUr'ly'  The  159  establishments  surveyed  (for  the  most  part  employing  more 
than  500  workers  each)  had  aggregate  employment  of  643,900,  well  over  95  percent  of  the  industry's 
estimated  total  employment  of  664,000.  ^ 
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Employment  and  Production  Changes  in  the  Steel  Industry 

1950-1955 

All  Employees  l/  Production  2/ 

Thousands  %  Change  from 

Thousands 

%  Change  from 

Year 

of  Workers  Previous  Year 

of  Net  Tons 

Previous  Year 

1950 

611.0 

96,836 

1951 

643.5  +  5.3 

105,200 

+  8.6 

1952 

570.7  -11.3 

93,168 

-11.4 

1953 

653.3  +14.5 

111,610 

+19.8 

1954 

581.0  -11.0 

88,336 

-20.8 

1955 

635.7  +  9.4 

117,036 

+  32.5 

1/  Bure 

2/  Ame 

au  of  Labor  Statistics, 
rican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

tablishments  shared  in  this  employment 
rise.  In  the  very  few  plants  where  em¬ 
ployment  was  lower  in  March  1956  than  in 
March  1955,  the  decline  was  usually  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  some  special  circumstance, 
such  as  a  breakdown  of  facilities  or  a  la¬ 
bor  dispute,  rather  than  by  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

High  employment  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  summer.  Most  of  the 
plants  surveyed  by  the  BES  expected  to 
maintain  current  employment  levels  for 
the  next  6  months  or  to  add  a  few  workers. 
Reporting  employers  indicated  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  their  employment  by 
about  1.3  percent  between  March  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Temporary  workers  (especially 
students)  will  be  hired  for  vacation  re¬ 
placements  at  some  plants. 

Tons  of  steel  turned  out  during  the 
summer  months  may  decline  because  of 
hot  weather  and  vacation  schedules.  There 
is  also  some  speculation  about  how  long 
the  present  strong  demand  will  continue, 
since  some  of  it  is  undoubtedly  to  build  up 
inventories  and  as  a  hedge  against  possible 
price  increases.  But  orders  for  third 
quarter  delivery  are  reported  to  be  holding 
up  well  and  employment  is  not  expected  to 
change  significantly.  The  industry's  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  is  evidenced  by  its 
plans  to  add  15  to  16  million  tons  of  new 
capacity  in  the  next  3  or  4  years. 

Most  Manpower  Needs  Being  Met 


erally  tighter  labor  market  is  reflected  in 
the  industry's  recruitment  problem  now  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  When  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  surveyed  in  February  1955, 
only  1  out  of  every  9  establishments  re¬ 
ported  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the 
workers  they  needed.  By  March  1956,  the 
number  reporting  shortages  had  risen  to 
1  in  4.  The  most  widespread  shortage  was 
among  various  highly  skilled  workers, 
especially  machinists.  A  number  of 
plants  also  reported  difficulty  obtaining 
engineers  and  draftsmen,  and  occasionally 
other  professional  workers.  In  no  case 
did  the  lack  of  workers  actually  impede 
production. 

For  the  most  part,  workers  are  hired 
for  unskilled  jobs  and  promoted  as  they 
become  proficient  and  more  highly  skilled 
jobs  are  available.  Gate  applicants  and 
friends  and  relatives  of  employees  are  a 
major  source  of  workers.  During  Febru¬ 
ary,  reporting  employers  hired  some 
9,400  workers.  Seven  out  of  ten  of  these 
workers  were  new  to  the  plant  and  of  these 
nearly  one-tenth  were  placed  by  public 
employment  offices. 

Hours  and  Earnings 

A  40-hour  week  is  scheduled  for  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  nearly  all  steel 
plants,  but  considerable  overtime  is  some¬ 
times  worked.  During  February,  accord¬ 
ing  to  BLS  data,  the  average  workweek  was 
40.5  hours  as  compared  with  39.8  hours 
in  February  a  year  ago. 

Earnings  reflect  both  the  longer  work¬ 
week  and  general  wage  rate  increases  ne¬ 
gotiated  last  summer.  BLS  reports  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  of  $99.33  in  February 
1956  as  compared  with  $89.95  a  year  ear¬ 
lier,  and  average  hourly  earnings  of  $2.45 
as  compared  with  $2.26  the  year  before. 

Entry  wage  rates  for  new  unskilled 
workers  ranged  between  $1.60  and  $1.80 
per  hour  in  9  out  of  10  plants  surveyed  by 
the  BES.  More  than  one-half  the  report¬ 
ing  establishments  paid  between  $1.71  and 
$1.80,  usually  $1.74-|. 


Most  of  the  workers  needed  by  the 
industry  are  easily  recruited,  but  the  gen¬ 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1947  TO  DATE 


LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 
Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 
April  and  March  1956,  and  April  1955 


Net  Change 


Employment  Status 

Apr.  8-14 
1956 

Mar.  11-17 
1956 

Apr.  3-9 
1955 

Mar.  -  Apr. 
1956 

Apr.  1955- 
Apr.  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Agricultural 

Nonag  ricultural 
Unemployed 

66,555,000 

63,991,000 

6,387,000 

57,603,000 

2,564,000 

65,912,000 

63,078,000 

5,678,000 

57,400,000 

2,834,000 

64,647,000 

61,685,000 

6,215,000 

55,470,000 

2,962,000 

+643,000 

+913,000 

+709,000 

+203,000 

-270,000 

+1,908,000 
+2,306,000 
+  172,000 

+2,133,000 
-  398,000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

48,933,000 

49,488,000 

49,346,000 

-555,000 

-  413,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  index 
(1947-1949  =  100) 

103 

100 

118 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 
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CHANGES  MARCH  TO  A  PR  I  L 
(in  millions) 


THE  CIVILIAN  labor  force  expanded  seasonally  be¬ 
tween  March  and  April,  rising  over  600,000  to  a  rec¬ 
ord  April  level  of  66,500,000.  This  increase  was, 
however,  only  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  gain  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  total  this  April  was  some¬ 
what  larger  than  would  have  been  expected  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  long-term  trends,  with  women  in  the  45-to-64- 
year  age  category  accounting  for  much  of  the  increase. 
But  there  were  somewhat  fewer  young  women  and 
older  men  in  the  labor  force  than  had  been  expected 
on  the  basis  of  past  trends.  Many  additions  in  April 
were  housewives  and  students  who  had  been  outside 
the  labor  force  during  the  winter  months. 


Continuing  its  usual  spring  uptrend,  total  civilian 
employment  rose  by  900,000  to  64  million  in  April-- 
nearly  4  percent  above  April  a  year  ago  and  setting  a 
new  record  for  the  month.  The  bulk  of  the  rise 
(700,000)  was  in  farm  employment  where  the  March- 
to-April  expansion  was  considerably  more  marked 
this  year  than  last.  Increases  in  nonagricultural 
employment  were  concentrated  in  construction  and 
service  activities. 


3/4 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


As  is  customary,  unemployment  dropped  moderately 
between  March  and  April,  to  a  total  of  2,564,000;  this 
year's  decline  was  somewhat  larger  than  that  in  the 
same  period  last  year  and  followed  a  small  reduction 
between  February  and  March.  Unemployment  in 
April  was  about  400,000  below  the  year-earlier  level. 

State  insured  unemployment  followed  the  normal  sea¬ 
sonal  pattern  by  declining  between  March  and  April, 
but  the  reduction  this  year  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
last  year's.  At  1,340,000,  the  weekly  average  volume 
of  insured  unemployment  was  168,200  below  the  mid¬ 
winter  peak  and  131,400  lower  than  in  April  1955.  Re¬ 
sumption  of  construction  activities  was  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reduced  insured  unemployment.  Re¬ 
calls  to  work  in  lumbering  and  settlement  of  a  labor 
dispute  in  the  machinery  industry  also  reduced  the 
number  of  claimants.  The  rate  of  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  covered  workers  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  in  April  was  3.8  percent  as  compared  with  4.1 
percent  in  March  and  4.  2  percent  in  April  1955.  Ken¬ 
tucky  had  the  highest  rate  in  the  Nation- -8.1  percent; 

5  States  had  rates  of  less  than  2  percent. 
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rirtually  all  segments  of  the  Nation's 
economy  were  still  at  high  levels  as 
the  second  quarter  opened.  Most 
manufacturers  appeared  to  be  optimistic 
about  business  conditions  in  general  and 
their  own  sales  volumes  in  particular. 
Confidence  in  the  longer-range  future  was 
expressed  by  businessmen  who  are  spend¬ 
ing  record  amounts  for  new  plant  and 
equipment.  Construction  expenditures 
were  about  the  same  for  the  first  4 
months  of  1956  as  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.  Loan  applications  for  new 
housing  filed  with  the  FHA  continued  the 
rise  which  began  in  January;  VA  apprais¬ 
al  requests  showed  little  change  from 
February.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
in  mid-April,  approved  increases  in  the 
discount  rate  from  a  uniform  2  1  fz  per¬ 
cent  to  2  3/4  at  10  banks  and  to  3  percent 
at  2  banks. 

The  basic  steel  industry  continued  to  op¬ 
erate  at  or  near  rated  capacity  with  no 
discernible  letup  in  demand  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  Steel  employers  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in  March 
indicated  they  expected  to  increase  their 
employment  levels  by  an  aggregate  1.3 
percent  by  early  fall.  The  situation  in 
the  automobile  industry  was  less  favor¬ 
able.  Output  began  exceeding  sales  by  a 
considerable  margin  in  late  1955  with  the 
resultant  buildup  of  inventories  in  dealers' 
hands.  To  bring  production  into  better 
alignment  with  sales,  manufacturers  began 
laying  off  workers  in  mid-January.  Fur¬ 
ther  reductions  occurred  in  subsequent 
months.  Some  plants  have  recalled  some 
workers.  But  by  the  week  ended  May  5, 
148,000  workers  out  of  the  industry's  De¬ 
cember  complement  of  825,000  had  been 
laid  off  and  not  recalled  to  auto  employ¬ 
ment. 

Gross  national  product  continued  its  rise 
into  the  first  quarter  of  1956--to  a  record 
annual  rate  of  $399  billion,  seasonally  ad- 
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justed,  according  to  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
increase  was  well  below  that  recorded  in 
the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier-- 
$1.7  billion  as  compared  with  $8.2  billion-- 
but  was  in  line  with  the  diminishing  rate  of 
growth  since  the  first  quarter  of  1955. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  first  quarter  1956 
level,  GNP  was  6  percent  higher  than  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1955. 

A  gain  of  $2.2  billion  in  personal  consump- 
tion  expenditures  from  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1955  raised  the  level  to  a  $259.4  bil¬ 
lion  annual  rate.  Federal  government  ex¬ 
penditures,  which  had  risen  slightly  in 
both  third  and  fourth  quarters  1955, 
dropped  to  a  $45.8  billion  rate  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1956--$  600  million  below 
the  year  ago  level.  Conversely,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  goods  and  services  by  State  and 
local  governments  maintained  its  slow  but 
continuous  uptrend  begun  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

Personal  savings  of  $17.7  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1956  were  $1.1  billion 
lower  than  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955, 
but  were  $2.4  billion  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  Outstanding  consumer  credit 
continued  to  decrease  from  the  December 
high  of  $36.2  billion  to  $35.3  billion  in 
February--nearly  $6  billion  above  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  last  year. 

Industrial  production  dipped  slightly  in 
March  to  142  percent  of  the  1947-49  av¬ 
erage,  based  on  the  seasonally  adjusted 
index  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This 
was  one  point  below  the  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  level  and  two  below  the  all-time 
record  reached  in  December  1955.  All 
of  the  recent  decline  was  attributable  to 
reductions  in  durable  goods  production  as 
nondurables  and  minerals  output  held  at 
their  January-February  levels  of  129  and 
131  percent  of  the  1947-49  average,  re- 
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spectively.  Further  cutbacks  in  auto  production  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  durable  goods  decline  but  seasonal  reductions  in  lumber  and  wood 
products  and  a  small  drop  in  machinery  also  contributed  to  the  downtrend. 

Sales  oi  manufacturers  at  $28.  5  billion  in  March  were  up  about  $2  billion 
over  February,  with  the  increase  about  evenly  divided  between  durable  and  non¬ 
durable  goods  industries.  On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  however,  there  has 
been  little  change  in  sales  since  last  fall. 

New  orders  placed  during  March  aggregated  $28.5  billion,  moderately  above 
February  and  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year's  level.  But  seasonally-adjusted 
March  orders  were  slightly  below  February  and  somewhat  lower  than  in 
January.  All  of  the  reduction  took  place  in  the  durable  goods  segment  with 
nondurables  holding  steady.  Unfilled  orders  at  $57.2  billion  in  March  were 
little  changed  from  February  but  were  substantially  above  the  March  1955 
level.  All  of  the  over-the-year  advance  was  in  durable  goods  industries. 
Inventories  of  manufacturers  continued  to  rise  and,  by  the  end  of  March,  had 
reached  $47.6  billion.  The  $400  million  advance  from  February  was  more 
than  seasonal.  Most  major  industry  groups  reported  higher  stocks  but  the 
bulk  of  the  increase  was  in  durable  goods  industries. 

After  reaching  100.2  percent  of  rated  capacity  in  March,  steel  production 
dropped  about  3.6  percent  to  10,528,000  tons  in  April.  Output  in  the  latter 
month  was  at  the  rate  of  99.6  percent  of  capacity  and  was  7.3  percent  higher 
than  in  the  comparable  month  of  1955  when  9,815,000  tons  were  produced  with 
mills  operating  at  94.8  percent  of  capacity. 

Automobile  production  declined  nearly  5  percent  between  March  and  April  as 
manufacturers  made  further  efforts  to  bring  supply  into  better  balance  with 
sales  and  inventories.  At  547,800  units,  output  of  passenger  cars  in  April  was 
at  the  lowest  level  since  the  September -October  retooling  period  and  was 
markedly  below  the  year-ago  April  output  of  754,100  units.  Inventories  of  new 
cars  in  dealers'  hands  on  April  1  showed  a  slight  decline  from  March  to 
828,000  units. 

Although  manufacturing  employment  usually  drops  substantially  between 
March  and  April,  only  a  minor  decrease  (40,000)  was  experienced  this  year. 

At  16.7  million  in  April,  factory  payrolls  were  3  percent  higher  than  in  the 
same  month  of  1955.  A  sizable  seasonal  cutback  occurred  this  April  in  ap¬ 
parel  (60,000)  and  a  further  reduction  in  automobile  payrolls  (19,000).  But 
the  return  to  work  of  about  40,000  persons  who  had  been  involved  in  a  labor 
dispute  in  the  machinery  industries  cut  the  net  loss  markedly. 

The  average  factory  workweek  continued  to  decline  from  its  recent  high  point 
of  41.4  in  December  1955  to  40.2  in  April,  according  to  the  BLS.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  from  March  was,  however,  smaller  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year  and 
amounted  to  0.2  hour;  in  April  1955,  the  workweek  was  40.3.  Hours  of  work 
for  durable  goods  industries  as  a  group  were  virtually  unchanged. 

• 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  industries  held  steady  at  $1. 95  in 
April.  This  figure  represented  a  rise  of  9  cents  for  workers  in  both  durable 
and  nondurable  industries  over  hourly  earnings  in  April  a  year  ago. 
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The  slight  reduction  in  number  of  weekly  hours  worked  in  April  resulted  in  a 
3  9-cent  reduction  from  March  in  average  weekly  earnings  of  factory  work- 
ers.  But  the  weekly  paycheck  of  production  workers  in  April,  at  $78.39,  was 
markedly  above  the  average  $74.96  earned  in  April  1955.  Almost  every  ma¬ 
jor.  industry  group  reported  a  significant  change  from  March  in  average  earn¬ 
ings,  with  largest  declines  in  furniture,  leather,  and  apparel  and  largest  gains 
in  instruments. 

The  factory  hiring  rate  remained  unchanged  in  March  from  the  revised  Feb- 
ruary  figure  of  31  per  thousand  and  was  the  third  lowest  March  rate  since 
World  War  II.  Hiring  activity,  which  usually  rises  between  February  and 
March,  was  affected  by  smaller -than-usual  increases  in  some  industries  and 
contraseasonal  declines  in  others.  Extremely  bad  March  weather  prevented 
the  lumber  industry  from  picking  up  as  much  as  usual. 

The  total  separation  rate  in  March--at  36  per  thousand--also  remained  the 
same  as  the  revised  February  rate  with  both  durable  and  nondurable  goods 
industries  holding  steady.  Layoffs  dropped  by  2  per  thousand  from  the  re¬ 
vised  February  figure  to  16  per  thousand,  primarily  as  a  result  of  reduced 
layoffs  by  auto  plants  and  suppliers  in  the  fabricated  metals  and  rubber  indus¬ 
tries.  The  quit  rate,  which  had  dropped  1  per  thousand  in  February,  returned 
to  the  January  rate  of  14  per  thousand  in  March,  1  per  thousand  higher  than  the 
year-ago  rate. 

Housing  starts  rose  23  percent  to  96,000  nonfarm  units  in  March,  somewhat 
less  than  the  usual  gain  for  that  time  of  year  and  well  below  the  113,800  units 
begun  in  March  1955.  The  number  of  new  homes  started  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1956,  while  somewhat  under  the  comparable  period  of  1955,  was  about 
the  same  as  the  number  begun  in  1952,  only  slightly  below  that  in  1953,  and 
quite  a  bit  above  the  first  quarter  of  1954.  At  a  seasonally-adjusted  annual 
rate,  privately-constructed  nonfarm  starts  in  March  dropped  to  1,140,000, 
compared  with  1,200,000  of  February  and  1,367,000  of  March  a  year  ago. 

The  value  of  new  construction  put  in  place  increased  in  April  to  nearly  $  3.3 
billion,  virtually  equalling  the  all-time  April  record  set  in  1955,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce.  The  rise  from 
March  amounted  to  $270  million  and  brought  the  total  for  the  first  4  months 
of  1956  to  within  $5  million  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Spending  for  pri¬ 
vate  residential  units  was  up  about  9  percent  over  March  to  $1.2  billion  but 
at  this  level  was  8  percent  below  that  of  April  1955. 

For  the  first  time  since  November  1955,  consumer  prices  rose  slightly.  The 
increase  of  0.1  percent  between  February  and  March  raised  the  price  level 
to  114.7  of  the  1947-49  average,  according  to  the  BLS  Consumer  Price  Index. 
All  major  categories  shared  in  the  rise  except  housing  and  transportation. 

The  largest  increase  was  in  medical  care--from  130.0  to  131.4.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  March  a  year  ago,  prices  were  higher  for  all  major  groups  ex¬ 
cept  food  and  transportation,  with  the  sharpest  rise--from  113.5  to  119.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1947-49  average--in  personal  care. 
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STATE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  WEEK  AS  PERCENT  OF 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 


PtelUtuMG/uf,  jbaia: 

Insured  Unemployment 
Drops  Seasonally  in  April 

down  106,  600  from  the  preceding  month 
and  168,  200  from  the  mid-winter  high  in 
February.  Although  these  declines  were 
smaller  than  those  in  the  comparable  1955 
periods,  the  April  1956  weekly  average 
was  9  percent  (131,400)  lower  than  a  year 
earlier . 

Weekly  data  for  March  and  April  1956 
are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Warmer  weather,  favoring  expansion 
of  outdoor  activities,  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  contributing  to  the  decline 
in  insured  unemployment.  Nearly  all 
States  reported  gains  in  construction, 
while  employment  in  the  western  States 
also  received  impetus  from  increased 
activity  in  the  lumbering  industry.  Settle¬ 
ment  of  a  wage  dispute  resulted  in  a 
substantial  back-to-work  movement  in  the 
electrical  machinery  industry. 


Initial 

claims 

Insured  une 

mployment 

Week  ended 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

March  3 . 

242, 000 

240, 400 

1,519,  500 

1, 796, 500 

10 . 

230, 500 

219,  400 

1, 504, 000 

1,721, 100 

17 . 

209, 900 

209, 900 

1 , 460, 400 

1 , 655, 300 

24 . 

210, 200 

210, 700 

1 , 422, 400 

1 , 593, 500 

31 . 

207, 100 

228, 700 

1 , 370, 300 

1,518, 700 

April  7 . 

275, 700 

284, 400 

1, 376, 600 

1, 503, 300 

14 . 

224, 800 

229, 600 

1, 380, 700 

1,499, 000 

21 . 

202, 900 

234,400 

1 , 323, 500 

1,474, 300 

28  . . 

200, 400 

207, 800 

1, 279, 300 

1, 399, 600 

Weekly  averages 

March . 

216, 900 

220, 700 

1,446, 600 

1 , 657, 000 

April . 

226, 000 

238, 500 

1, 340, 000 

1, 471 , 400 

THE  DOWNTREND  of  new  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  workers  covered  by  State 
UI  laws  continued  through  April  al¬ 
though  it  was  obscured  by  the  usual  ad¬ 
ministrative  factor  of  a  rise  in  initial 
claims  as  the  month  began.  During  the 
first  week  in  April,  initial  claims  jumped 
about  70,  000  to  275,  700  due  principally  to 
the  start  of  new  benefit  years  in  a  few 
States  and  the  availability  of  a  new  quar¬ 
ter's  wage  credits  in  most  of  the  others. 
Sharp  declines  in  the  following  3  weeks, 
however,  brought  the  total  down  during 
the  last  week  of  the  month  to  200, 400- -the 
smallest  weekly  volume  since  mid-Novem¬ 
ber  1955.  Despite  the  decline,  initial 
claims  for  April  as  a  whole  averaged 
226, 000  per  week--4  percent  above  the 
March  average. 

The  weekly  average  volume  of  insured 
unemployment  was  1,  340,  000  in  April, 
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Some  manufacturing  industries,  how¬ 
ever,  were  sources  of  layoffs  during  April. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  net  auto  layoffs 
totaled  137,  000,  an  increase  of  nearly 
40,  000  during  the  month.  Other  cutbacks 
occurred  in  New  England  leather  plants, 
Mid-Atlantic  apparel  centers,  and  in  the 
South  Atlantic  textile  industry.  Some  lay¬ 
offs  were  also  noted  in  the  rubber  and 
farm  equipment  industries. 

During  the  week  ended  April  14,  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  among 
covered  workers  was  3.8  percent,  down 
from  4.1  percent  during  the  comparable 
week  of  the  preceding  month  and  from  4.  2 
percent  a  year  ago.  Altogether,  37  States 
showed  a  decline  in  their  unemployment 
rates  between  March  and  April.  Oregon 
noted  the  largest  drop,  from  8.5  percent 
to  5.1  percent.  All  other  Northwestern 
and  Northern  Plains  States  experienced 
substantial  declines  in  unemployment  rates 
as  spring  work  got  under  way. 


The  sharpest  increases  were  recorded 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire- -from  5.4 
percent  and  5.  0  percent,  respectively,  in 
March  to  7.  3  percent  and  6.  9  percent  in 
April.  The  Maine  rate  was  second  to  the 
Nation's  highest- -Kentucky' s  8.1  percent. 
The  increases  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  chiefly  reflected  sharp  cutbacks  by 
leather  goods  and  shoe  manufacturers. 
Smaller  increases  (less  than  1  percentage 
point)  occurred  in  nine  other  States.  Dela¬ 
ware,  Virginia,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  mid-April  un¬ 
employment  rates  below  2.0  percent. 

Eleven  States  had  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  among  insured 
workers  in  mid-April  1956  than  in  the 
same  week  during  1955.  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease  was  in  Michigan,  where  the  1955 
rate  of  2.  6  percent  was  more  than  doubled 
in  1956  when  it  reached  5.7  percent.  Two 
other  major  auto-producing  States,  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin,  also  reported  year-to-year 
increases. 


TOTAL  AND  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT* 

(INSURED  SERIES  INCLUDE  PARTIAL  AND  PART-TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT) 


Millions 


Millions 
5 
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The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


LABOR  MARKET  NEWS  (Briefs 


SAN  JOSE  EXPANDS 
ITS  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

The  San  Jose,  California  area’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  attracting  new  industry  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  striking  12-percent  gain  in 
nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  year  ending  in  March 
1956.  Expansion  at  existing  plants  and  an 
early  vegetable  freezing  season  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  year's  employment  rise. 

The  area  was  one  of  six  in  the  Nation  in 
which  the  increase  was  10  percent  or 
more  and  prospects  for  the  near  future 
are  for  further  growth. 

Manufacturing  employment  registered 
an  impressive  20  percent  increase  be¬ 
tween  March  1955  and  March  1956.  The 
important  food  processing  industry  ac¬ 
counted  for  something  over  half  the  gain, 
but  advances  in  durable  goods  production 
were  also  marked.  A  new  Ford  assembly 
plant  was  staffed  early  in  1955  and  has 
continued  to  be  a  strong  source  of  employ¬ 
ment.  International  Business  Machines, 
which  has  been  adding  workers  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  machine  tabulation  operation, 
has  announced  plans  to  build  a  large  ad¬ 
ministrative,  research,  and  data  process¬ 
ing  center.  General  Electric  has  a  small 
motor  plant  in  the  area  and  has  been  add¬ 
ing  workers  in  anticipation  of  establishing 
an  atomic  power  equipment  department 
later  in  the  year. 

The  Lockheed  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  move  its  guided  mis¬ 
sile  research  and  assembly  activities  into 
the  area  from  Southern  California,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  sizable  building  program  in 
1956.  Another  significant  development  is 
the  scheduling  of  a  General  Motors  assem¬ 
bly  plant  for  Buick,  Oldsmobile,  and  Pon¬ 


tiac  cars,  with  construction  to  start  in  the 
early  summer. 

Along  with  the  industrial  growth,  the 
area's  supporting  nonmanufacturing  activ¬ 
ities  are  also  expanding  rapidly.  One 
large  new  department  store  opened  its 
doors  in  late  February  and  two  additional 
department  stores  were  to  open  in  early 
summer . 

TRAINING  AND  OVERTIME  USED 
TO  BEAT  OCCUPATIONAL  SHORTAGES 

Employers  in  many  areas  are  increas¬ 
ingly  turning  to  in-plant  training  and  other 
devices,  in  addition  to  intensified  recruit¬ 
ment  and  overtime  work  in  efforts  to  alle¬ 
viate  continuing  manpower  shortages  in 
professional,  skilled,  clerical,  and  other 
occupational  fields,  according  to  the  latest 
State  employment  security  agency  surveys 
of  labor  market  conditions  in  the  Nation's 
major  areas. 

In  New  York  City,  a  large  firm  has 
reverted  to  its  World  War  II  practice  of 
offering  a  30-week  in-plant  training  course 
to  college  graduates  with  the  proper  aca¬ 
demic  background,  to  overcome  the  short¬ 
age  of  research  and  design  engineers.  In 
New  Haven,  an  aircraft  engine  maker  has 
started  a  training  course  to  supply  drafts¬ 
men  for  a  new  plant.  Two  groups  of  40 
each  will  be  trained  for  18  weeks.  And  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  large  aircraft  firm  has  an 
on-the-job  training  program  for  metal 
trades  workers,  and  offers  in-plant  train¬ 
ing  for  typists. 

In  Erie,  Pa.,  seniors  in  technical  high 
schools  are  finding  part-time  jobs  in  in¬ 
dustry.  In  March  1956  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  service  in  New  York  City  noted  a 
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42-percent  increase  over  the  previous 
March  in  the  number  of  orders  placed  for 
part-time  stenographers,  typists,  and 
clerks  as  a  result  of  persistent  shortages 
of  qualified  office  personnel. 

An  instance  of  a  local  shortage  being 
met  by  somewhat  unusual  means  is  found 
in  New  York's  furniture  industry,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  custom-made  sector.  Here, 
skilled  craftsmen  from  Euope  are  quickly 
absorbed.  Semiskilled  jobs  are  filled  by 
inmigrants  from  Puerto  Rico  who  are  being 
trained  for  eventual  upgrading  to  meet 
skilled  needs. 

PROGRAM  UNDERWAY  TO 
RECRUIT  COOKS  AND  BAKERS 

A  program  is  now  underway  to  obtain 
qualified  refugees  to  help  meet  the  severe 
shortage  of  cooks  and  bakers  in  American 
hotels. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  have  worked  out  a  plan  with  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  American  Hotel  Association  to 
measure  the  needs  for  cooks  and  bakers 
in  hotels  and  to  obtain  the  workers  needed. 
Hotels  will  send  a  report  of  their  specific 
needs  to  the  American  Hotel  Association 
office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  get  in 
touch  with  the  local  State  employment 
security  offices.  The  reports  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  which  will  attach  refugee 
clearance  applications.  The  reports  of 
needs  and  applications  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  appropriate  State  employment  se¬ 
curity  agency,  which  will  send  it  to  the 
hotel  concerned  for  the  selection  of  appli¬ 
cants. 

MORE  WORK  FOR  INDIANS 

Plans  have  been  made  for  greater 
use  of  the  potential  labor  force  of  reser¬ 


vation  Indians.  In  the  Southwest,  one  ma¬ 
jor  railroad  expects  a  20  percent  increase 
in  the  recruitment  of  Indians  for  year- 
round  work  on  an  extensive  track  renova¬ 
tion  project.  Arizona  is  undertaking  an 
occupational  survey  of  the  skills  of  reser¬ 
vation  Indians.  New  Mexico  has  orders 
for  several  hundred  Indians  from  farmers 
who  had  not  previously  employed  them. 

In  the  North  Central  States  plans 
have  been  made  to  place  farm  job  orders 
for  Indians  well  in  advance  of  the  need 
because  of  the  unusual  amount  of  time 
needed  to  contact  and  select  these  work¬ 
ers.  Regular  clearance  procedures  will 
be  used  when  only  one  seasonal  job  is  in¬ 
volved. 

SHARP  GAIN  IN  FARM  EMPLOYMENT 
REPORTED  IN  APRIL 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  a  total  of  7,754,000  persons  at  work 
on  farms  in  the  week  of  April  28,  about 
1.1  million  more  than  in  late  March.  In¬ 
creases  during  the  month  were  reported 
for  all  geographic  regions,  and  were  quite 
large  except  in  the  New  England  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  States,  where  spring  work  was 
late  in  getting  started  because  of  rain  and 
continued  cold  weather. 

Farm  employment  was  300,000  lower 
than  in  April  1955.  All  of  the  decrease  was 
in  the  number  of  family  workers  employed, 
as  the  number  of  hired  workers,  1,526,000, 
was  slightly  above  the  1955  figure  for 
April. 

Farmers  were  preparing  land  and 
planting  spring  crops  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Most  of  the  spring  small 
grains  have  been  planted  except  in  the 
Northern  and  Northeastern  States.  Har¬ 
vest  operations  were  largely  confined  to 
citrus  and  vegetables  in  the  South  and  in 
California. 
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Locally  Short  Jobs 
Continue  in 
Large  Volume 


This  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which 
are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings 
placed  in  clearance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one 
area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inven¬ 
tories  are  regularly  distributed  to  all  the  local  employment 
offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State 
agencies . 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  repre¬ 
sent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1)  there  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-area  applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substan¬ 
tially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for 
similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum  compensation  is  spec¬ 
ified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by 
the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The  inventory  listings  of 
clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume,  trend,  and  types  of  occupational  short¬ 
ages. 


There  was  little  net 
change  between  March 
and  April  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nonagricultural 
job  openings  placed  in 
clearance  by  public 
employment  offices 
because  of  inadequate 
local  labor  supplies.  A  substantial  decline 
in  professional  inventory  listings  and  small 
decreases  in  clerical  and  sales,  service, 
and  unskilled  openings  were  offset  by  a 
considerable  increase  in  out-of-area  re¬ 
cruitment  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  work¬ 
ers. 

A  total  of  31,  256  openings  were  in 
USES  clearance  in  April,  115  more  than 
in  March.  Inventory  listings,  however, 
were  80  percent  higher  in  April  1956  than 
in  April  1955.  Hard-to-fill  jobs  were  more 
numerous  this  year  in  all  broad  occupation¬ 
al  categories.  Professional  and  skilled 
jobs,  which  have  consistently  dominated 
out-of-area  recruitment,  rose  substantially 


over  the  year,  with  5,  373  and  4,  976  more 
jobs  in  clearance,  respectively. 

Fewer  Professional  Jobs  in  Clearance 
as  Teacher  Recruitment  Declines 

In  April,  13,  689  professional  and 
managerial  jobs  were  listed  on  State  inven¬ 
tories,  almost  1,  300  fewer  than  in  March 
but  5,400  more  than  last  year.  The  March- 
to-April  decline  was  due  to  the  termination 
of  clearance  recruitment  for  teachers 
needed  by  the  Military  Establishment  to 
staff  overseas  posts.  The  withdrawal  of 
this  large  order  outweighed  increases  in 
locally  hard-to  -fill  jobs  for  other  profes¬ 
sional  occupations. 

Almost  half  of  all  out-of-area  recruit¬ 
ment  for  professional  workers  was  for 
engineers.  Openings  in  clearance  for  pro¬ 
fessional  engineers  rose  considerably  be¬ 
tween  March  and  April  (from  6,  088  to 
6,446)  with  the  number  in  the  latter  month 
the  largest  to  appear  on  clearance  records. 
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Table  1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
April  1956,  March  1956,  and  April  1955 


State  Inventory  Job  Openings 

Chang 

e  to  April  1956  fr< 

om: 

Occupational  Groups 

April 

March 

April 

March 

1956 

April 

1955 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Number  Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

31,256 

31,141 

17,377 

+  115 

+  0.4 

+13,879 

+  79.9 

Professional  &  Managerial 

13,689 

14,968 

8,316 

-1,279 

-8.5 

+  5,373 

+64.6 

Clerical  &  Sales 

3,908 

4,039 

2,462 

-131 

-3.2 

+  1,446 

+  58.7 

Service 

2,084 

2,163 

563 

-79 

-3.7 

+  1,521 

+  270.2 

Skilled 

8,725 

8,108 

3,749 

+617 

+  7.6 

+4,976 

+  132.7 

Semiskilled 

2,146 

1,110 

2,042 

+  1,036 

+  93.3 

+  104 

+  5.1 

Unskilled 

704 

753 

245 

-49 

-6.5 

+459 

+  187.3 

Almost  all  engineering  specialties  were  in 
greater  demand  in  April  than  in  March  and, 
for  most  of  them,  the  increase  in  shortages 
over  the  year  was  impressive. 

Hard-to-fill  jobs  were  numerous  for 
electrical  engineers,  with  some  2,  058 
openings  in  clearance.  Mechanical  engi¬ 
neers  were  also  in  great  and  widespread 
demand.  The  unfilled  demand  for  aeronau¬ 
tical  engineers  increased- -from  1,  054  in 
March  to  1,  204  in  April.  These  three  en¬ 
gineering  classifications  dominated  engi¬ 
neering  shortages,  but  there  were  also  a 
large  number  of  openings  in  clearance  for 
metallurgical,  chemical,  civil,  and  indus¬ 
trial  engineers. 

Clearance  activity  for  draftsmen, 
closely  associated  with  the  demand  for  en¬ 
gineers,  declined  slightly  between  March 
and  April,  but  hard-to-fill  jobs  continued 
to  be  numerous.  Some  2,  030  openings 
were  placed  in  clearance  by  local  offices 
in  45  States. 

Inventory  listings  for  trained  nurses 
also  declined  moderately  over  the  month. 
But  severe  shortages  persisted,  with  out- 
of-area  recruitment  underway  for  920  jobs 
in  39  States.  Nonlocal  recruitment  for 
social  and  welfare  workers  continued  to 
increase;  in  April,  workers  were  sought 
for  883  such  jobs.  The  shortage  of  scien¬ 
tists  intensified  over  the  month,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  openings  placed  in  clearance  for 
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physicists  and  mathematians.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hard-to-fill  jobs  for  chemists  was 
unchanged  over  the  month. 

Conspicuous  among  the  many  miscel¬ 
laneous  semiprofessional  occupations  in 
clearance  were  jobs  for  patent  examiners, 
engineering  aids,  and  translators  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  area. 

Skilled  Worker  Shortages  Increase 

The  year-long  uptrend  in  local  short¬ 
ages  of  skilled  workers  continued.  In 
April,  nonlocal  recruitment  was  underway 
for  8,  725  skilled  jobs  as  compared  with 
8,  108  in  March  and  only  3,  749  in  April  of 
last  year.  Top  machine  shop  skills  con¬ 
tinued  in  great  demand.  Local  shortages 
of  machinists  intensified  over  the  month 
and  were  almost  three  times  as  numerous 
as  the  inventory  listings  reported  last  year. 

Hard-to-fill  jobs  for  machine  shop  and 
related  occupations,  not  elsewhere  classi¬ 
fied  (mostly  machine  tool  operators)  also 
increased  between  March  and  April--from 
1,190  to  1,  253.  The  fourfold  increase  in 
clearance  activity  over  the  year  for  these 
occupations  has  been  quite  dramatic. 
Clearance  openings  for  tool  makers  and 
die  sinkers  and  setters  declined  for  the 
second  month  but  shortages  were  still  wide¬ 
spread  and  numerous. 

Other  skilled  occupations  for  which 
local  recruitment  was  difficult  included 


Table  2.--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  \J  April  1956  and  April  195c 


Occupation 


Total . 

Professional  and  Managerial 


Accountants  and  Auditors . 

Chemists . 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total . 

Metallurgical  and 

Metallurgists . 

Chemical . 

Civil . 

Electrical . 

Industrial . 

Mechanical,  except 

Aeronautical . . . 

Aeronautical . 

Nuclear . 

Librarians  . 

Physicians  and  Surgeons . 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers . 

Teachers  and  Instructors . 

Trained  Nurses . 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c... . 

Social  Scientists . 

Professional  Occupations,  n.e.c.  . 

Aviators . 

Draftsmen . 

Laboratory  Technicians  and 

Assistants . 

Surveyors . 

Semiprofessional  Occupations, 

n.e.c . 

Wholesale  Managers . 

Managers  and  Officials,  n.e.c . 

Other  . 

Clerical  and  Sales . 


Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers,  except 

Bank  Cashiers . 

General  Industry  Clerks . 

Office  Machine  Operators . 

Secretaries  . 

Technical  Clerks,  n.e.c . 

Stenographers  and  Typists . 

Salesmen,  Insurance . 

Salespersons . 

Salesmen  and  Agents,  except  to 

Consumers . 

Other . 

Service . 


Housemen  and  Yardmen . 

Maids,  General . 

Maids  and  Housemen,  Hotels, 

Restaurants,  etc . 

Housekeepers,  Stewards  and 

Hostesses . 

Cooks,  except  Private  Family . 

Waiters  and  Waitresses,  except 

Private  Family . 

Kitchen  Workers  in  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  Railroads, 

Steamships,  etc.,  n.e.c . 

Midwives  and  Practical  Nurses... 
Attendants,  Hospital  and  Other 
Inst.,  n.e.c . 


No.  of  Inventory 
Openings 


April 

1956 

April 

1955 

31,256 

17,377 

13,689 

8,316 

283 

92 

154 

127 

6,446 

4,089 

114 

93 

358 

209 

486 

174 

2,058 

1,349 

362 

208 

1,783 

1,087 

1,204 

904 

55 

55 

68 

67 

67 

38 

883 

669 

142 

47 

920 

572 

487 

334 

131 

42 

139 

68 

136 

136 

2,030 

982 

270 

116 

71 

65 

661 

243 

81 

22 

150 

83 

570 

524 

3,908 

2,462 

65 

20 

95 

17 

127 

138 

224 

71 

53 

8 

2,814 

2,000 

97 

21 

80 

16 

61 

32 

292 

89 

2,084 

563 

94 

4 

122 

134 

101 

3 

314 

126 

278 

13 

215 

23 

365 

0 

78 

7 

233 

62 

Occupation 


Guards  and  Watchmen,  except 

Crossing  Watchmen. . 

Other . 

Skilled . 


Weavers,  Textile . 

Tailors  and  Tailoresses . 

Machinists . 

Toolmakers,  Die  Sinkers 

and  Setters . 

Machine  Shops  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  and 

Sheet-Metal  Workers . 

Molder  . . 

Welders  and  Flame  Cutters . 

Electricians . . 

Occupations  in  Building  Aircraft, 

n.e.c . 

Pattern  and  Model  Makers, 

except  Paper  . 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine 

Operators . 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons  and 

Tile  Setters . 

Linemen  and  Servicemen,  Tele¬ 
graph,  Telephone,  and  Power.... 
Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Airplane  . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Motor  Vehicles . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  n.e.c. 
Tool  Sharpeners  and  Dressers.... 

Foreman,  Manufacturing . 

Other  . 

Semiskilled . 


Occupations  in  Manufacturing  of 

Textiles,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Fabrication  of 

Textile  Products,  n.e.c . 

Filers,  Grinders,  Buffers,  and 

Polishers  (Metal) . 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Fabrications  of 

Metal  Products,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Building  Aircraft, 

n.e.c . 

Chauffeurs  and  Drivers,  Bus, 

Truck,  and  Tractor . 

Occupations  in  Laundering,  Clean¬ 
ing,  Dyeing,  and  Pressing  of 

Apparel  and  Other  Articles . 

Apprentices  to  Other  Construction 

and  Hand  Trades . 

Apprentices  to  Other  Trades  ...... 

Other  . 

Unskilled . 


No. 

of  Inventory 
Openings 

April 

1956 

April 

1955 

106 

85 

178 

106 

8,725 

3,749 

142 

47 

53 

15 

1,137 

337 

938 

580 

1,253 

294 

515 

196 

83 

51 

182 

58 

311 

62 

57 

10 

373 

99 

100 

100 

95 

31 

84 

12 

1,207 

489 

145 

45 

1,177 

645 

54 

21 

67 

52 

752 

605 

2,146 

2,042 

61 

23 

301 

73 

55 

23 

276 

749 

205 

1 

189 

10 

251 

30 

70 

17 

200 

6 

202 

77 

336 

1,033 

704 

245 

n.e.c. --Not  elsewhere  classified 

\J  Individual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional  Titles  code  groups)  with  totals  of  50  or  more  openings 
on  the  State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for  all  major 
occupational  groups  except  unskilled. 
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Table  3.--Nonagriculttiral  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Occupational  Group 

April  1956 


State 

T  otal 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

United  States . 

31,256 

13,689 

Alabama . 

238 

1 14 

Alaska . 

51 

33 

Arizona . 

397 

151 

Arkansas . 

101 

34 

California . 

3,215 

1,851 

Colorado . 

187 

127 

Connecticut . 

2,730 

703 

Delaware . 

314 

239 

District  of  Columbia.. 

2,352 

1,249 

Florida . 

1,145 

399 

Georgia . 

484 

180 

Hawaii . 

17 

14 

Idaho . 

27 

7 

Illinois . 

1,977 

282 

Indiana . 

187 

128 

Iowa . 

198 

79 

Kansas . 

762 

325 

Kentucky . 

24 

24 

Louisiana. . 

97 

64 

Maine . 

434 

8 

Maryland . 

936 

684 

Massachusetts . 

1,033 

493 

Michigan . 

722 

225 

Minnesota . 

803 

255 

Mississippi . 

554 

174 

Missouri . 

483 

180 

Montana . 

155 

23 

Nebraska . 

162 

48 

Nevada . 

22 

15 

New  Hampshire . 

129 

39 

New  Jersey . 

775 

2  82 

New  Mexico . 

542 

257 

New  York . 

676 

335 

North  Carolina . 

52  0 

385 

North  Dakota . 

54 

9 

Ohio . 

1,876 

930 

Oklahoma . 

168 

84 

Oregon . 

235 

85 

Pennsylvania . 

1,470 

944 

Rhode  Island  . . 

210 

28 

South  Carolina . 

55 

27 

South  Dakota . 

67 

22 

T  ennessee . 

126 

101 

Texas . 

758 

483 

Utah . 

38 

12 

Vermont . 

143 

40 

Virginia  . 

628 

183 

Washington . 

1,058 

632 

West  Virginia . 

28 

23 

Wisconsin . 

1,811 

656 

Wyoming . 

82 

24 

Clerical 


and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

3,908 

2,084 

8,725 

2,146 

704 

7 

1 

103 

12 

1 

4 

3 

1 1 

0 

0 

19 

10 

180 

35 

2 

20 

0 

46 

1 

0 

187 

14 

966 

197 

0 

7 

1 

51 

1 

0 

66 

33 

1,134 

614 

180 

62 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1,077 

3 

5 

18 

0 

23 

330 

386 

6 

1 

251 

7 

45 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

17 

0 

0 

301 

63 

1,161 

70 

100 

1 

0 

51 

7 

0 

34 

1 

83 

1 

0 

40 

0 

195 

2  02 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

24 

5 

0 

1 

2 

7 

6 

410 

1 

10 

227 

14 

0 

26 

146 

237 

130 

1 

102 

55 

334 

6 

0 

384 

24 

121 

19 

0 

25 

160 

188 

7 

0 

81 

50 

122 

50 

0 

12 

2 

1 14 

4 

0 

46 

15 

50 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

14 

6 

63 

7 

0 

26 

109 

2  94 

64 

0 

108 

58 

118 

1 

0 

65 

9 

249 

18 

0 

48 

5 

63 

19 

0 

17 

21 

4 

3 

0 

79 

1 

578 

288 

0 

7 

13 

61 

2 

1 

59 

66 

3 

22 

0 

18 

18 

395 

95 

0 

50 

7 

69 

48 

8 

1 

0 

18 

9 

0 

1 1 

15 

12 

7 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

13 

2 

260 

0 

0 

23 

1 

2 

0 

0 

19 

36 

21 

27 

0 

2  04 

50 

138- 

53 

0 

279 

41 

105 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

74 

674 

337 

70 

0 

1 1 

14 

32 

1 

0 
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sheet-metal  workers,  welders,  electri¬ 
cians,  and  pattern  and  model  makers. 
Various  types  of  mechanics  and  repairmen 
also  continued  to  be  in  short  supply.  Needs 
for  airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen  rose 
sharply  between  March  and  April  when 
1,  207  jobs  appeared  on  State  inventories. 

Among  the  "not-elsewhere-classified" 
mechanics  and  repairmen,  local  shortages 
of  electronics  technicians  were  very  marked 
and  becoming  more  severe  each  month.  In 
this  group  of  occupations  there  were  also 
many  jobs  for  maintenance  mechanics, 
radio  mechanics  (aircraft  installation),  and 
instrument  men. 

Small  Decline  in  Hard-to-Fill 
Clerical  Jobs 

Clerical  and  sales  openings  placed  in 
clearance  during  April  totaled  3,  908  as 
compared  with  4,  039  in  March.  Inventory 
listings  for  typists  and  stenographers  de¬ 
clined  a  little  between  March  and  April, 
but  the  shortages  were  still  severe.  Close 
to  three-fourths  of  all  clerical  and  sales 
jobs  in  clearance  were  for  stenographers 
and  typists.  Some  2,  814  jobs  were  in 
clearance,  with  openings  originating  in 
local  offices  of  36  States.  Nonlocal  re¬ 
cruitment  for  secretaries  was  also  quite 
brisk.  Other  clerical  and  sales  inventory 
listings  were  distributed  among  a  variety 
of  occupations. 

Semiskilled  Shortages  Almost 

Double  Over  the  Month 


Nonlocal  recruitment  for  semiskilled 
workers  increased  sharply  between  March 
and  April,  from  1,110  to  2,146.  Many  addi¬ 
tional  jobs  were  placed  in  clearance  during 
April  for  semiskilled  textile  workers,  the 
demand  was  especially  large  in  California, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania.  A 
large  new  order  for  200  sheet-metal-work¬ 
er  helpers  was  placed  in  clearance  by  the 
Wichita,  Kansas  local  office. 

Various  semiskilled  aircraft  assem¬ 
blers  were  in  demand  in  California  and 


Connecticut.  The  Bradley  Field  local 
office  in  Connecticut  was  also  seeking  non¬ 
local  workers  for  400  apprentices  for 
sheet-metal  worker  and  aircraft  engine 
mechanic  trades.  Openings  for  semi¬ 
skilled  machine  shop  and  related  occupa¬ 
tions,  not  elsewhere  classified  (compris¬ 
ing  mostly  machine  tool  operators),  were 
also  in  considerable  demand. 

Slightly  Fewer  Service 

and  Unskilled  Jobs 

Out-of-area  recruitment  for  service 
jobs  declined  from  2,  163  to  2,  084  in  April. 
However,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
inventory  listings  were  almost  four  times 
as  numerous.  Hard-to-fill  service  jobs 
were  distributed  among  various  occupa¬ 
tions.  There  wafe  a  small  concentration 
in  the  demand  for  airplane  stewards  and 
stewardesses  in  Florida;  summer  resort 
openings  for  clerks,  kitchen  workers, 
waiters  and  waitresses,  utility  men,  and 
chamber  maids  in  Wisconsin;  and  hospital 
attendants,  particularly  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey. 

Unskilled  hard-to-fill  jobs  placed  in 
clearance  also  declined  somewhat  between 
March  and  April.  Well  over  half  the  non¬ 
local  recruitment  for  unskilled  workers 
was  concentrated  in  the  Bangor,  Maine 
local  office  where  410  brushmen  were 
needed.  The  balance  of  the  unskilled  clear¬ 
ance  openings  was  concentrated  in  Connect¬ 
icut  where  aircraft  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  laborers  were  needed  and  in  Illi¬ 
nois  where  nonlocal  recruitment  was  under¬ 
way  for  laborers  for  machinery  production. 

Eight  States  Report  Significant 

Rise  in  Clearance  Recruitment 

The  majority  of  States  reported  a 
Mar ch-to- April  increase  in  inventory  list¬ 
ings.  In  eight  States,  the  rise  amounted 
to  100  or  more  openings;  in  three,  there 
were  declines  of  similar  proportions. 

The  most  significant  increase  occurred 
in  Connecticut  where  there  was  a  net  in- 
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crease  of  704  inventory  listings  over  the 
month.  New  openings  for  hundreds  of 
sheet-metal-worker  apprentices  (aircraft) 
and  aircraft-engine-mechanics  apprentices 
accounted  for  a  large  part  of  the  increase. 
There  were  also  increased  demands  for 
skilled  workers,  including  machine  tool 
operators,  sheet-metal  workers,  and  air¬ 
plane  mechanics;  for  professional  workers, 
particularly  mechanical  engineers  and 
social  and  welfare  workers;  and  for  un¬ 
skilled  aircraft  laborers. 

In  Ohio,  where  a  net  gain  of  42  8  open¬ 
ings  in  clearance  occurred,  there  were 
many  new  semiskilled  openings  for  trailer- 
truck  drivers,  a  smaller  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  skilled  jobs,  particularly  for  tool 
and  die  makers,  and  some  new  profession¬ 
al  jobs  scattered  among  a  variety  of  occu¬ 
pations  . 

Shortage  of  Professional  Workers 
Boosts  Pennsylvania  Jobs  in  Clearance 

Pennsylvania's  net  increase  of  348 
openings  was  accounted  for  in  considera¬ 
ble  measure  by  new  and  increased  demands 
for  engineers,  mathematicians,  and  physi¬ 
cists,  and  social  workers  in  the  profession¬ 
al  category;  sewing-machine  operators 
among  semiskilled  jobs;  and  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  new  skilled  openings. 

Additional  aircraft  needs  boosted 
Kansas'  inventory  listings  by  270  openings 
between  March  and  April.  Out-of-area  re¬ 
cruitment  was  undertaken  for  200  sheet- 
metal-worker  helpers  and  additional  posi¬ 
tions  for  electrical  engineers  were  added 
to  the  State  inventory. 

In  California,  a  sharp  decline  in  out- 
of-area  recruitment  for  stenographers 
and  typists  for  overseas  jobs  was  more 
than  offset  by  a  rise  in  locally  hard-to-fill 
jobs  for  civil,  electrical,  and  aeronautical 
engineers.  In  addition,  there  were  in¬ 
creased  listings  for  skilled  sheet-metal 


workers,  airplane  mechanics,  and  elec¬ 
tronics  technicians,  as  well  as  semiskilled 
aircraft  assemblers. 

Oregon's  March-to-April  net  increase 
of  118  openings  in  clearance  was  largely 
accounted  for  by  new  nonlocal  recruitment 
for  civil  engineers,  waitresses,  and  sew¬ 
ing-machine  operators.  Just  over  100  ad¬ 
ditional  clearance  openings  were  reported 
by  New  Mexico  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  State,  new  openings  were  scattered 
among  a  variety  of  occupations,  including 
a  considerable  number  of  jobs  for  skilled 
electronics  inspectors  and  aircraft  me¬ 
chanics.  In  Wisconsin,  there  were  addi¬ 
tional  clearance  jobs  for  engineers  and 
draftsmen,  as  well  as  new  openings  for 
telephone -station  installers  for  which  en¬ 
try  workers  were  acceptable. 

Recruitment  for  Teachers  for 
Overseas  Posts  Terminated 

The  sharpest  decrease  in  clearance 
recruitment  was  reported  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  had  a  net  decline  of 
1,734  inventory  listings  between  March 
and  April.  The  decrease  was  accounted 
for  by  the  termination  of  nonlocal  recruit¬ 
ment  for  teachers  needed  by  the  Military 
Establishment  for  overseas  posts. 

In  Illinois,  an  increase  in  skilled  jobs 
in  clearance  was  more  than  offset  by  a 
decline  iri  service  jobs  (including  cooks, 
restaurant  hostesses,  waitresses,  kitchen 
workers,  and  ward  attendants);  in  profes¬ 
sional  openings  (including  trained  nurses 
and  draftsmen);  and  in  semiskilled  jobs 
(particularly  for  cleaning  and  dyeing  occu¬ 
pations). 

In  New  York,  there  was  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  out-of-area  recruitment  for  tool 
and  die  makers  and  electronics  techni¬ 
cians  which  offset  small  increases  in 
clearance  recruitment  for  professional 
and  clerical  workers. 
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Insured  Unemployment 
Remains  Relatively  Constant 

.  .  .  New  Unemployment  Down  Seasonally 

.  .  .  Claimant  Exhaustions  Show  Usual  March  Rise 


^  ONTINUED  unemployment  among 
I  |  workers  covered  by  State  UI  laws 
^  showed  little  change  between  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March,  although  a  moderate  de¬ 
cline  usually  occurs  at  that  time  of  year. 
State  insured  unemployment  edged  down 
4  percent  in  March  to  a  weekly  average  of 
1,446,  600--about  200,  000, or  13  percent, 
below  March  1955.  Last  year  the  volume 
dropped  12  percent  between  February  and 
March.  Moreover,  the  March  average 
this  year  was  only  slightly  below  that  for 
January,  compared  with  a  drop  of  about 
16  percent  over  the  same  period  in  1955. 
New  unemployment  among  covered  work¬ 
ers,  however,  declined  at  about  the  usual 
rate  this  March.  Initial  claims  were 
down  11  percent  to  a  total  of  936,100  —  7 
percent  below  March  a  year  ago. 

Resumption  of  construction  and  other 
outdoor  activities  as  winter  passed  was  a 
major  factor  in  reducing  claims  loads  in 
many  States.  Many  retail  stores  added 
workers  for  the  Easter  rush  and  a  season¬ 
al  pickup  was  noted  in  some  food  proc¬ 
essing  plants.  At  the  same  time,  the 
apparel  and  leather  industries  did  not 
show  the  usual  March  strength  and  helped 
hold  insured  unemployment  at  the  Febru¬ 
ary  level.  In  addition,  inclement  weather 
hampered  lumbering  activities  for  a  good 
part  of  the  month. 

Although  a  major  labor  dispute  in  the 
electrical  machinery  industry  was  settled 


during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the 
impact  on  insured  unemployment  was  felt 
throughout  the  month,  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Connecticut.  A  special  ruling  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  allowed  over  20,000  workers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  dispute  to  file  for  benefits. 
Auto  production  adjustments  in  both 
assembly  and  supplier  plants  continued  to 
contribute  to  the  insured  unemployment 
loads  in  several  States,  particularly  in 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 

Claimants  Exhausting  Benefit 

Rights  Show  Usual  March  Rise 

Following  the  pattern  of  recent  years, 
the  number  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
benefit  rights  increased  by  21  percent  in 
March  to  106,  000.  All  but  five  States-- 
California,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania- -  shared  in 
the  rise.  The  number  of  exhaustions  was 
up  2,  900  in  Indiana,  while  four  other 
States --Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Or egon- -  reported  increases 
ranging  from  1,  000  to  1,  500. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  per¬ 
sons  receiving  benefits  under  State  UI 
programs  and  the  Federal  Employees  pro¬ 
gram  showed  little  change  in  March,  edg¬ 
ing  up  less  than  1  percent  (2, 800)  to 
1,  312,  000.  Benefits  paid  to  these  workers, 
however,  were  up  nearly  6  percent  to 
$152.0  million.  This  increase  largely  re- 
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Unemployment  Insurance 


Developments  \J 


Activity 

March  1956 

January  -  March 
(in  thousands) 

Number 

%  change 
Feb. 

1956 

from 

Mar. 

1955 

1956 

1955 

Initial  claims . 

936, 100 

-  10.7 

-  6.  9 

3,  334 

3,  562 

Weeks  claimed . 

6,  605,  300 

+  1.3 

-  17.4 

19,  623 

24, 311 

Insured  unemployment 

(weekly  average) . 

1, 446, 600 

-  4.  1 

-  12.7 

1, 473 

1, 827 

Beneficiaries  (weekly 

average) . 

2/  1, 312, 000 

+  .  2 

-  18.  0 

1, 274 

1,  652 

Benefits  paid  3 J . 

2/ $152, 000, 000 

+  5.6 

-  15.0 

$432, 893 

$513, 886 

Claimant  exhaustions.  .  . 

ZJ  106,  000 

+  21.4 

-  37.  6 

282 

473 

IJ  Data  for  all  items  except  insured  unemployment  include  activities  relating  to  civilian 
Federal  employees  covered  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Insured  unemployment  relates  to  State  programs  in  continental  United  States  only. 

2J  Includes  an  estimate  for  Hawaii;  data  not  received. 

2/  Monthly  represents  gross,  cumulative  represents  net. 


fleeted  a  slightly  longer  work  month  and 
a  rise  in  the  average  check  for  total  unem¬ 
ployment  from  $26.95  in  February  to 
$2  i  .  12  in  March.  From  March  a  year  ago, 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  was  down  18 
percent,  and  the  amount  of  benefits,  15 
percent. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

for  Federal  Employees 

New  unemployment  among  Federal 
workers  declined  further  in  March  as  ini¬ 
tial  claims  under  the  UCFE  program 
dropped  22  percent  to  10,400.  At  the  same 
time,  insured  unemployment  edged  down 
4  percent  to  30,  000.  Approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  initial  claimants  and  one-tenth 
of  the  insured  unemployed  under  the  UCFE 
program  were  filing  to  supplement  bene¬ 
fits  under  State  programs.  Unemployed 
Federal  workers  during  March  received  a 
total  of  $3.  5  million  in  benefits  under  the 
UCFE  program.  All  these  activities  were 
lower  than  in  March  a  year  ago- -initial 
claims  by  19  percent,  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  by  15  percent,  and  benefits  by 
$209, 000. 
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Region  and  State  Developments 

The  western  regions,  with  proportion¬ 
ately  more  covered  workers  in  outdoor 
occupations,  showed  the  sharpest  response 
to  spring  weather  with  declines  in  insured 
unemployment  ranging  from  16  percent  in 
the  Intermountain  region  to  10  percent  in 

the  Pacific  Southwest.  Arizona,  scene  of 
a  major  labor  dispute,  was  the  only  State 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  reporting  an 
increase  between  February  and  March. 
Other  States  registered  decreases  up  to 
the  30  percent  in  Kansas.  Weather-in¬ 
duced  pickups  in  the  East  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  late  blizzards  in  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  and  New  England  regions.  Auto 
production  adjustments  continued  in  the 
East  North  Central  region  and  textile  cut¬ 
backs  added  to  the  loads  in  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  States. 

The  three  regions  in  the  Northwest 
reported  insured  unemployment  increases 
from  last  month  with  the  East  North  Cen¬ 
tral  also  showing  a  rise  from  a  year  ago. 
New  Hampshire  with  a  16-percent  up- 


swing  led  10  States  noting  more  unemploy-  the  minimum  wage  law  on  March  1  had  no 
ment  than  in  February.  |  noticeable  effect  on  insured  unemployment. 


A  slight  rise  in  insured  unemployment 
in  the  New  England  region  in  March  re¬ 
flected  sharp  increases  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island  which  more  than  offset 
declines  in  the  other  four  States.  The  16- 
percent  increase  in  New  Hampshire  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  sharper-than-usual  season¬ 
al  cutback  in  the  shoe  and  leather  goods 
industry,  which  normally  employs  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  manufacturing 
workers  in  the  State.  Other  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  New  Hampshire's  load  in¬ 
cluded  the  shutting  down  of  logging  opera¬ 
tions  due  to  the  softening  of  roads  and  to 
heavy  snowfalls  which  temporarily  stalled 
construction  jobs.  Seasonal  cutbacks 
occurred  in  the  Rhode  Island  jewelry,  toy, 
and  novelty  industries  where  4  of  every  10 
manufacturing  workers  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hoods. 

The  decreases  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  remaining  States  were  small. 

A  series  of  late  winter  snowstorms  which 
prevented  workers  from  reaching  their 
jobs  temporarily  idled  factories  through¬ 
out  the  region  and  slowed  the  pickup  in 
outdoor  activities.  These  storms,  how¬ 
ever,  provided  snow  shoveling  jobs  for 
many  unemployed. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which 
together  account  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  region's  covered  workers, 
experienced  a  pre-Easter  pickup  in  trade 
which  offset  layoffs  in  rubber  goods, 
electrical  products,  and  apparel  Con¬ 
necticut  also  noted  new  unemployment  in 
tobacco  processing,  machinery,  and  clock 
plants.  Insured  unemployment  remained 
unchanged  in  Maine  as  a  general  uptrend 
in  employment  offset  layoffs  in  the  shoe 
and  leather  industries.  Vermont  re¬ 
ported  less  unemployment  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  electrical  machinery  industries 
but  increasing  layoffs  in  apparel,  textiles, 
and  lumber  firms.  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  indicated  that  the  change  in 


The  regional  unemployment  rate  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  at  3. 6  percent  in  March, 
well  below  the  national  average.  The 
Rhode  Island  rate  of  6.8  percent  was  the 
highest  of  any  State  on  the  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  had 
rates  of  over  5.0  percent  while  Connec¬ 
ticut's  was  2.5  percent  and  Massachusetts' 
wa s  3 . 2  percent. 

Insured  unemployment  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region  remained  almost  unchanged 
from  February  with  a  moderate  rise  in 
Pennsylvania  balancing  slight  decreases 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Unseason- 
ally  heavy  snowfalls  slowed  the  spring 
pickup  in  construction  and  other  outdoor 
jobs  and  dampened  the  usual  pre-Easter 
upswing  in  trade.  Seasonal  layoffs  in  the 
needle  trades  were  reported  by  every 
State  in  the  region  while  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  .was  also  a  source  of  new  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  New  York  carpet  centers  and  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  latter  State  noted  lay¬ 
offs  and  rehires  in  a  variety  of  industries 
with  claims  volumes  moving  down  as  the 
month  ended.  New  York  reported  fewer 
claims  from  the  electrical  machinery  in¬ 
dustry  following  the  settlement  of  a  labor 
dispute . 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  at 
5.0  percent  remained  unchanged  from 
February.  For  the  third  consecutive 
month,  each  State  rate  was  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average- -4. 4  percent  in  New  York, 
5. 5  percent  in  New  Jersey,  and  5. 6  per¬ 
cent  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  spring  upturn  in  hiring  in  many  in¬ 
dustries  brightened  prospects  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  and  reduced  unem- 
ployment  in  all  States  but  Michigan.  De¬ 
creases  ranged  from  9  percent  in  Illinois 
to  2  percent  in  Indiana.  The  latter  State 
especially  noted  pickups  in  construction 
and  quarrying  as  well  as  a  continued  high 
level  of  operation  in  steel  mills  and  in  a 
major  home  freezer  corporation.  Tele- 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  programs 
by  geographic  region  and  State,  March  1956 


March 

1956 

Percentage 

February 

1956 

change  from 

March 

1955 

Average  March 
unemployment 
rate  {%) 

Continental  U.  S. . . 

1,446,556 

-  4.1 

-  12.7 

4.1 

New  England . 

98,117 

+  1.0 

-  20.8 

3.6 

Maine . . 

10,025 

.9 

-  10.4 

5.3 

New  Hampshire . 

7,083 

+  15.6 

-  6.4 

5.2 

Vermont . 

2,432 

-  5.4 

-  55.1 

4.0 

Massachusetts . . 

46,358 

.9 

-  23.1 

3.2 

Rhode  Island . 

15,261 

+  7.0 

+  .1 

6.8 

Connecticut . 

16,958 

-  2.0 

-  29.8 

2.5 

Middle  Atlantic . 

443,465 

+  .4 

-  12.6 

5.0 

New  York . 

197,153 

-  2.3 

-  13.1 

4.4 

New  Jersey . 

78,102 

-  5.8 

-  7.0 

5.5 

Pennsylvania . 

168,210 

+  7.2 

-  14.4 

5.6 

East  North  Central . 

281,381 

+  .1 

+  .8 

3.4 

Ohio . . 

57,892 

-  7.8 

-  20.4 

2.4 

Illinois . .. . 

56,233 

-  9.4 

-  38.7 

2.3 

Indiana . 

34,467 

-  1.9 

+  20.1 

3.5 

Michigan . 

110,490 

+  14.1 

+  34.7 

6.3 

Wisconsin . . 

22,299 

-  7.6 

-  15.2 

2.9 

West  North  Central . . 

100,841 

-  15.1 

-  16.1 

4.2 

Minnesota . 

33,477 

-  6.2 

-  17.8 

5.7 

Iowa. . . 

11,789 

-  11.7 

+  4.5 

3.2 

Missouri . 

29,945 

-  12.9 

-  21.6 

3.5 

North  Dakota . 

4,332 

-  9.1 

-  24.1 

9.5 

South  Dakota . 

3,266 

-  17.1 

+  .2 

5.9 

Nebraska . 

7,574 

-  17.4 

+  1.1 

4.1 

Kansas . 

9,958 

-  29. S 

-  22.7 

3.1 

South  Atlantic . . 

124,687 

-  4.8 

-  22.5 

3.1 

Delaware . 

2,379 

-  12.2 

-  37.2 

2.1 

Maryland . 

11,281 

-  24.7 

-  40.7 

1.9 

District  of  Columbia.... 

4,615 

-  13.7 

-  28.5 

2.1 

Virginia . . 

13,074 

-  4.0 

-  15.7 

2.3 

West  Virginia . 

12,279 

-  11.0 

-  52.9 

3.9 

North  Carolina.... . 

35,629 

+  3.7 

-  12.8 

4.9 

South  Carolina . 

12,118 

+  1.3 

-  7.5 

3.4 

Georgia . 

20,667 

+  1.0 

-  10.4 

3.4 

Florida . 

12,645 

-  8.0 

2.5 

2.3 

East  South  Central . 

102,818 

-  1.8 

-  13.3 

6.4 

Kentucky. . . 

33,590 

+  2.0 

-  18.3 

8.2 

Tennessee . . . 

37,918 

-  5.7 

-  10.3 

6.9 

Alabama . 

18,547 

+  4.7 

-  9.0 

4.3 

Mississippi . 

12,763 

-  7.7 

-  14.2 

6.3 

West  South  Central . 

68,884 

-  12.6 

-  21.2 

2.3 

Arkansas . . 

14,058 

-  21.2 

-  16.1 

6.0 

Louisiana . 

16,784 

-  7.8 

-  30.0 

3.3 

Oklahoma . 

12,218 

-  16.9 

-  14.4 

3.8 

Texas . 

25,824 

-  7.9 

-  20.3 

1.8 

Intermountain . 

25,534 

-  16.0 

-  11.5 

3.8 

Colorado. . . . 

T7S5T 

-  18.8 

-  12.6 

2.1 

Montana . 

7,959 

-  9.2 

-  1.0 

7.4 

New  Mexico . . 

3,945 

-  14.7 

-  20.1 

3.3 

Utah . 

5,756 

-  23.6 

-  13.3 

3.9 

Wyoming . 

2,920 

-  13.1 

-  18.4 

5.1 

Pacific  Northwest . 

74,723 

-  14.7 

-  8.5 

7.7 

Idaho . 

6,689 

-  19.1 

-  23.9 

6.9 

Oregon . 

27,036 

-  9.5 

.5 

8.4 

Washington . 

40,998 

-  17.1 

-  10.2 

7.4 

Pacific  Southwest . 

126,108 

-  9.8 

-  15.3 

3.3 

Arizona . 

6,702 

+  1.6 

+  26.2 

4.4 

California . 

115,319 

-  10.1 

-  18.0 

3.7 

Nevada . 

4,087 

-  17.1 

+  42.6 

6.6 
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vision  producers,  however,  were  still 
operating  at  reduced  levels. 

New  auto  layoffs  partly  offset  other 
gains  in  employment  in  the  region  and 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  14-per¬ 
cent  rise  in  Michigan's  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Wisconsin  reported  new  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  a  variety  of  industries,  including 
farm  and  transportation  equipment,  tires, 
toys,  plastics,  cheese  processing,  wood 
products,  and  meat  packing. 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  of 
3.4  percent  remained  well  below  the  na¬ 
tional  average  with  only  Michigan's  6.  3 
percent  above  it.  However,  this  was  the 
only  region  with  a  rate  above  March  1955. 
Within  the  region,  only  the  rates  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Indiana,  scene  of  the  largest  re¬ 
cent  auto  layoff,  were  above  last  year. 

Construction  and  other  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties  picked  up  as  milder  weather  came  to 
the  West  North  Central  area.  Each  State 
showed  a  decline  in  insured  unemployment 
from  February,  with  reductions  ranging 
from  6  percent  in  Minnesota  to  30  percent 
in  Kansas  (the  country's  sharpest).  How¬ 
ever,  as  late  winter  storms  interrupted 
the  spring  pickup,  the  unemployment  level 
in  Iowa  and  South  Dakota  remained  above 
a  year  ago.  Layoffs  by  a  major  farm 
equipment  manufacturer  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area  held  down  the  Minnesota  decrease. 
Other  manufacturing  layoffs  occurred  in 
a  Nebraska  electronics  parts  plant  and  in 
a  Missouri  auto  firm. 

The  sharp  declines  in  unemployment 
were  reflected  in  a  lower  regional  unem¬ 
ployment  rate- -from  4.  8  percent  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  4.  2  percent  in  March.  The  North 
Dakota  rate  of  9.  5  percent  was  the  Na¬ 
tion's  highest  for  the  third  month.  Kansas 
and  Iowa  with  3.1  and  3.2  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  the  lowest  in  the  region. 

A  5-percent  decline  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  occurred  in  the  South  Atlantic 
region,  with  the  largest  reductions  in 
Maryland  (25  percent),  District  of  Colum¬ 


bia  (14  percent),  and  Delaware  (12  percent). 
Increases  up  to  4  percent  occurred  in 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  seasonal 
upturn  generally  affected  construction  and 
other  outdoor  activities,  while  District  of 
Columbia,  Georgia,  and  Maryland  also 
noted  trade  pickups  and  West  Virginia  re¬ 
ported  seasonal  upturns  in  most  lines. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  also  indicated  that 
increased  numbers  of  claimant  exhaus¬ 
tions  contributed  to  lessened  insured  un¬ 
employment. 

Seasonal  declines  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try,  employing  half  of  the  manufacturing 
workers  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
were  largely  responsible  for  March  in¬ 
creases  in  unemployment  in  those  States. 
The  severest  impact  was  felt  in  the  auto 
upholstery  and  hosiery  segments  of  the 
textile  industry.  Reports  indicated  that 
adjustments  in  hiring  practices  followed 
the  effective  date  of  minimum  wage  legis¬ 
lation.  Other  layoffs  occurred  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  South  Carolina  apparel  firms, 
furniture  plants  in  North  Carolina,  and 
poultry  processing  and  oyster  packing 
houses  in  Virginia. 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  of 
3.1  percent  and  the  1.  9  percent  in  Mary¬ 
land  were  the  second  lowest  in  the  Nation. 
The  highest  State  rate  in  the  region  was 
4.  9  percent  in  North  Carolina. 

i 

The  slight  reduction  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  East  South  Central  region 
resulted  from  declines  of  6  and  8  percent 
in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  respectively, 
and  small  increases  in  Kentucky  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  Generally  improved  weather  and 
pre-Easter  hirings  in  trade  added  jobs 
over  the  entire  area.  Manufacturing  lay¬ 
offs,  however,  ranged  through  such  indus¬ 
tries  as  shipbuilding,  apparel,  hosiery, 
and  rugs  in  Mississippi,  and  auto,  textile, 
tobacco,  chemicals,  and  stone-clay-glass 
firms  in  Tennessee.  A  steel  plant  shut¬ 
down  following  a  labor  dispute  increased 
the  load  in  Alabama. 

All  States  in  the  region  continued  to 
report  that  sizable  proportions  of  their 
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claims  were  interstate,  ranging  from  11 
percent  in  Tennessee  to  17  percent  in 
Mississippi.  Many  of  these  claims  fol¬ 
lowed  the  East  North  Central  auto  layoffs, 
as  workers  returned  to  their  home  States 
to  claim  benefits.  The  regional  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  declined  slightly  from  Febru¬ 
ary  to  6.4  percent  in  March  but  was  still 
the  highest  in  the  East,  and  second  high¬ 
est  in  the  Nation.  The  Kentucky  rate 
edged  up  to  8.  2  percent--the  highest  level 
since  May  1955. 

Following  milder  weather  that  per¬ 
mitted  low  altitude  lumbering,  logging,  and 
other  outdoor  activities  to  resume,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region  showed  the  coun¬ 
try's  second  largest  March  drop  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  (15  percent).  All 
three  States  - -Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing¬ 
ton- -shared  in  the  decline.  Although  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  region  dropped 
from  9.0  percent  in  February  to  7.7  per¬ 
cent  in  March,  it  was  still  the  highest  in 
the  country. 


Identical  declines  of  10  percent  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  were  reported  from 
the  Pacific  Southwest  region  and  from 
California.  This  State,  accounting  for 
nine-tenths  of  regional  unemployment, 
noted  pickups  in  construction,  logging, 
and  trade.  However,  there  were  mixed 
developments  in  manufacturing  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  with  some  industries  adding  workers 
while  new  layoffs  appeared  in  apparel, 
shipyards,  auto,  and  shoe  firms.  The 
fishing  and  related  fish  canning  industries 
occupied  fewer  workers  during  March. 

Unemployment  in  Arizona  was  up 
slightly  over  February  levels,  in  part  as 
a  result  of  secondary  effects  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  labor  dispute  involving  telephone 
workers.  Offsetting  this  factor  was  a  re¬ 
duction  in  interstate  claims  as  migratory 
workers  moved  to  out-of-State  jobs  and  as 
extras  were  recruited  for  moving  pictures 
to  be  filmed  in  Arizona.  Nevada  reported 
the  Nation's  second  highest  increase  in  un¬ 
employment  (43  percent)  and  had  the  region's 
highest  unemployment  rate  (6.  6  percent) . 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 

(continued  from  page  6) 


was  little  change  in  the  age  of  workers 
filing  initial  claims;  about  3  out  of  every 
5  were  under  45  years  of  age  in  each 
period. 

Terminations 


While  insured  unemployment  rose  by 
some  50,000  between  the  week  of  January 
8-14  and  the  week  of  February  12-18, 
there  was,  as  usual,  heavy  turnover  among 
unemployment  insurance  claimants  during 
the  5-week  period.  Although  nearly  1.5 
million  persons  filed  initial  claims,  more 
than  300,000  dropped  out  of  the  program 
before  claiming  a  full  week  of  unemploy- 
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ment  and  more  than  1  million  insured  un¬ 
employment  claims  were  terminated. 

About  85  percent  of  the  claimants 
whose  insured  claims  were  terminated 
stopped  filing  of  their  own  accord,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  they  returned  to  work  or 
left  the  labor  force.  Ten  percent  exhaus¬ 
ted  their  benefit  rights,  and  5  percent  were 
disqualified.  Of  the  more  than  300,000 
initial  claimants  who  dropped  out  of  the 
program,  about  70  percent  did  not  come 
back  to  claim  unemployment  benefits,  20 
percent  had  insufficient  earnings  to  quali¬ 
fy  for  benefits,  and  almost  10  percent  were 
disqualified  for  other  reasons. 


Market  Status  ot  VETERANS 
Unchanged  in  March 


.  .  .  Employment  of  Veterans  Shows  Little  Change 

.  .  .  Nonfarm  Placements  Up  Seasonally  in  March 

.  .  .  Insured  Unemployment  Among  Korea  Veterans  Declines 


THE  labor  market  status  of  male  WW  II 
veterans  continued  unchanged  from 
February,  according  to  estimates  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.^ 

Total  employment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  in  March  at  13,  793,  000  was  9,  000 
above  February  and  repeated  the  small 
change  between  the  same  2  months  of  1955. 
The  level  this  March,  however,  was 
140,  000  above  a  year  ago  but  a  quarter  of 
a  million  below  the  all-time  high  for 
March  reached  in  1953.  All  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  March  occurred  among  veterans 
employed  in  nonagricultural  activities, 
where  an  estimated  13, 194,  000  WW  II  vet¬ 
erans  were  working- - 33 ,  000  more  than  in 
February  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  above  the  same  month  last  year. 
This  increase  more  than  offset  a  drop  of 
24,  000  among  veterans  working  on  farms. 
The  600,  000  WW  II  veterans  employed  on 
farms  represented  a  decrease  of  nearly 
125,  000  from  March  a  year  earlier. 

Approximately  97  out  of  every  100 
male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  job  market 
were  employed  in  March,  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  in  the  previous  month  but 
slightly  above  that  in  March  1955. 


1/  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month-to-month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 


Unemployment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  leveled  off  at  approximately 
490,  000  in  March,  following  a  sharp  sea¬ 
sonal  rise  in  February.  Despite  the  up¬ 
ward  movement  in  unemployment  of  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  past  3  months,  the  volume 
this  March  was  about  one-fifth  below  the 
level  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  In 
the  25-44  age  group,  3.0  percent  of  all 
male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  were  unemployed,  compared  with 
3.7  percent  of  all  male  nonveterans. 

School  Enrollment  Shows 
Further  Rise  in  March 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  at 
the  end  of  March,  classified  by  type  of 
program  and  educational  level,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


College 

Total 

level 

Other 

Total . 

713, 211 

473, 860 

239, 351 

WW  II 

P.  L.  346  (GI  Bill) _ 

P.  L.  16  (Disabled).. 

67, 659 

4,  162 

32, 437 

1,  543 

35, 222 
2,  619 

Post-Korea 

P.L.  550 

(New  GI  Bill) . 

P.  L.  894  (Disabled)  . 

628, 069 
13,321 

431, 427 

8,  453 

196, 642 
4,  868 

Approximately  713,  200  WW  II  and 
Korea  veterans  were  attending  school  at 
the  end  of  March  under  the  provisions  of 
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EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  MALE  WWII  VETERANS’ 

MILLIONS 


THOUSANDS 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

*  In  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census 


education  and  training  programs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  data  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  School  enrollment  in 
March  was  up  nearly  37,  000  over  Febru¬ 
ary  and  59,  600  over  the  same  month  a 
year  earlier.  All  but  800  of  the  increase 
over  February  occurred  among  veterans 
attending  colleges  or  universities,  where 
a  total  of  473,  900  were  enrolled.  Includ¬ 
ed  in  this  group  were  nearly  440,  000 
Korea  veterans.  The  number  of  veterans 
enrolled  in  schools  below  college  level 
totaled  239,  400. 

In  addition  to  students  attending  school 
under  these  programs,  61,  900  (the  same 
number  as  in  February)  were  receiving 
on-the-job  training  under  Public  Laws  345 
and  550  at  the  end  of  March.  All  but  300 
were  Korea  veterans  enrolled  under  the 
latter  law.  The  number  of  disabled  veter¬ 
ans  receiving  on-the-job  training  under 
various  vocational  programs  totaled  4,  500 
--the  same  as  in  the  past  several  months. 
Nearly  four-fifths  were  veterans  with 
service  since  June  27,  1950. 

New  Job  Applications 
Continue  to  Decline 

The  number  of  veterans  coming  into 
public  employment  offices  to  file  new  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  showed  a  further  de¬ 
crease  in  March,  dropping  nearly  14  per¬ 
cent  from  February  to  155,  700.  Veterans' 
job  applications  usually  decline  after  Jan¬ 
uary  as  seasonal  curtailments  that 
swelled  the  volume  of  job  seekers  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  ease  off.  The  March 
decrease  was  the  largest  in  several  years 
and  followed  an  unusually  small  decline 
in  February.  Compared  with  a  year  ear¬ 
lier,  new  applications  this  March  were 
down  8  percent. 

New  applications  of  disabled  veterans 
also  decreased  from  February  but  at  a 
significantly  smaller  rate  than  those  for 
all  veterans.  The  11,  100  applications 
filed  by  disabled  veterans  in  March  rep¬ 
resented  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from 
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February  but  a  rise  of  3  percent  over 
March  1955.  Active  applications  of  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  on  file  showed  the  first  de¬ 
crease  since  September,  edging  down  2 
percent  from  February  to  63,  300--about 
3  percent  less  than  the  number  in  March 
a  year  ago. 

Job  Counseling  Interviews 

Move  Down 

Counseling  interviews  with  veterans 
requiring  assistance  in  making  a  vocation¬ 
al  choice  or  adjustment  registered  a  fur¬ 
ther  small  decrease  in  March.  Total 
counseling  interviews  decreased  3  percent 
to  30,100,  while  initial  or  first-time  in¬ 
terviews  moved  down  5  percent  to  16,  700. 
These  reductions  represented  a  further 
tapering  off  of  job  counseling  activities  of 
student  veterans  following  mid-year  grad¬ 
uation.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  total 
and  initial  counseling  interviews  were 
down  22  percent  and  25  percent,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Initial  counseling  interviews  with  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  totaled  4,  700  in  March- - 
about  100  more  than  in  February  but  800 
below  March  1955. 

Nonfarm  Placements  Up 
Seasonally  in  March 

Nonagricultur al  referrals  and  place¬ 
ments  of  veterans  showed  sharp  seasonal 
gains  in  March,  rising  15  percent  over 
February  to  201,  900  and  115,  200,  respec¬ 
tively,  or  approximately  the  same  as  in 
March  1955.  The  increases  were  due 
chiefly  to  seasonal  improvements  in  con¬ 
struction  and  other  outdoor  activities  and 
expansions  in  trade  and  service. 

Nonfarm  placements  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  registered  the  first  significant  in¬ 
crease  since  October,  rising  12  percent 
over  February  to  nearly  9,400.  This  lev¬ 
el  was  15  percent  higher  than  March  a 
year  ago  but  7  percent  below  the  all-time 
high  for  March  1953. 

386400  0  -  56  -5 


UNEMPLOYMENT  CLAIMS  AND  COMPENSATION 


FOR 

P0ST-“K0REA”  VETERANS 


THOUSANDS 

100 


75 


50 


25 


INITIAL  CLAIMS 


Supplemental  to 


%  State  Ul  Programs 

I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I 


150 


100 


50 


1 

INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

average  weekly  volume 

\  Total 

Supplemental  to 
-  State  Ul  Programs 

''  i  '  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

■  1  1  1  1  1  i"T  T  i  i— 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

15 


10 


BENEFITS  PAID 


II  M  11  ILU 


1955 


1956 
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Gains  in  veterans'  placements  oc¬ 
curred  in  all  industry  groups  except  gov¬ 
ernment.  Percentage- wise,  the  largest 
increase  occurred  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  where  placements  rose  seasonally 
by  42  percent  to  14,  500  as  improved  weath¬ 
er  conditions  permitted  a  resumption  of 
building  activity  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  Conforming  to  the  pattern  of 
previous  years,  placements  in  service  in¬ 
dustries  also  increased  seasonally  in 
March,  rising  more  than  one-fifth  over 
February  to  21,  800--a  new  post-WW  II 
high  for  March.  The  public  utilities  group 
showed  a  similar  rise  in  March  to  10,  900 
following  decreases  each  month  since 
September.  Placements  in  trade  were  up 
16  percent  in  March  to  28,  300--a  new  high 
for  the  month. 

Following  a  small  decline  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  job  placements  of  veterans  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  increased  seasonally 
in  March,  rising  11  percent  over  February 
to  32,  600.  Manufacturing,  however,  was 
the  only  industry  group  to  show  a  marked 
decrease  (10  percent)  from  March  a  year 
ago.  Placements  in  government  declined 
for  the  third  consecutive  month,  dropping 
two-fifths  from  February  to  approximate¬ 
ly  4,  000  and  conforming,  in  general,  to 
the  pattern  of  most  pervious  years. 

Placements  Up  in  Most 
Occupational  Groups 

Nonfarm  placements  of  veterans 
were  up  in  all  major  occupational  cate¬ 
gories  except  clerical  and  sales  during 
March.  The  volume  in  this  group  was 
down  4  percent  to  10,  900.  Sizable  place¬ 
ment  gains  occurred  in  three  categories: 

23  percent  in  service  occupations  to 
16, 100,  19  p  ercent  in  professonal  and 
managerial  to  3,  300,  and  18  percent  in 
the  unskilled  group  to  57,  000.  In  skilled 
and  semiskilled  occupations,  the  volumes 


were  up  by  more  than  10  percent  to  10,  900 
and  17,  000,  respectively. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  March  and  changes  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  major  occupational  division, 
are  shown  on  the  following  table: 


March  1956 

F  ebruary 

1956 

Industry  division 

V  eterans 

All 

men 

V  eterans 

All 

men 

Construction . 

,  12.  6 

14.  2 

10.2 

11.5 

Manufacturing  . 

28.  3 

26.  9 

29.2 

29.  0 

Transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and 
public  utilities . 

9.5 

7.7 

8.9 

7.  3 

Wholesale  and 
retail  trade . 

24.  6 

24.  5 

24.4 

24.7 

Service . 

18.  9 

21.5 

17.8 

19.7 

Government . 

3.5 

2.5 

6.6 

4.9 

All  other . 

2.6 

2.  7 

2.9 

2.9 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 
managerial  . 

2.8 

2.2 

2.7 

2.  0 

Clerical  and  sales  .... 

9.5 

7.  9 

11.4 

9.5 

Service . 

14.  0 

18.  0 

13.  1 

16.  7 

Skilled  . 

9.4 

9.2 

9.7 

9.4 

Semiskilled . 

14.  8 

13.  6 

15.  1 

14.4 

Unskilled  and  other.... 

49.5 

49.  1 

48.  0 

48.  0 

Initial  Claims  Under  UCV  Program 

Show  Further  Drop 

Initial  claims  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veter¬ 
ans  were  down  16  percent  from  February 
to  34,  200  in  March.  Reversing  the  up¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  past  4  months,  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  under  the  Veterans 
program  dropped  8  percent  to  72,  600. 
From  March  a  year  ago,  initial  claims 
under  the  UCV  program  were  down  about 
one-fourth  and  insured  unemployment 
about  one-third.  A  total  of  $7.3  million 
in  benefits  were  paid  to  unemployed  vet¬ 
erans  in  March.  This  amount  was 
$225, 000  above  February  but  about  $4.  2 
million  less  than  was  paid  in  March  1955. 
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Se/uUce.  ZlotiiUtieA 

Placements  in  Nonfarm  Jobs  Show 

Moderate  Seasonal  Rise 


.  .  .  New  Applications  Continue  Downward 

.  .  .  Farm  Placements  Rise  in  March 


THE  number  of  new 
applications  filed 
with  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  showed 
a  further  seasonal 
drop  in  March,  de¬ 
creasing  10  percent 
to  659,  800.  Job  ap¬ 
plications  usually  de¬ 
cline  after  January, 
with  an  easing  off  of 
the  seasonal  curtail¬ 
ments  that  swell  the  volume  of  job  seekers 
in  early  winter.  Percentage- wis e,  the 
March  decrease  this  year  was  the  largest 
in  several  years,  while  the  reduction  be¬ 


tween  January  and  February  was  one  of 
the  smallest.  New  applications  were 
slightly  below  the  number  filed  1  year 
earlier . 

Applications  from  men  dropped  14  per¬ 
cent  to  398,  600,  accounting  for  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  February- March  de¬ 
crease,  while  those  of  women  declined  4 
percent  to  261,  200. 

Handicapped  job  seekers  filed  a  total 
of  32,800  applications  in  March- -4  percent 
fewer  than  in  February  but  13  percent 
more  than  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 


Employment  Service  Activities 

Mar 

ch  1956 

January 

-  March 

%  change 

from 

(in  thousands) 

Activity 

Number 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

New  applications . 

659, 800 

-10.1 

-  2.4 

2,  204 

2,  231 

Counseling  interviews- -total  .  . 

137, 000 

+  3.5 

8*1 

401 

406 

Initial  counseling  interviews  .  . 

82, 200 

+  2.2 

-10.1 

241 

247 

Individuals  given  tests . 

118, 000 

+  1.9 

+  7.0 

345 

300 

Placements  - -total . 

567, 900 

+  11.9 

.  2 

1, 679 

1 ,  606 

Nonfarm . 

449,  800 

+  11.8 

.  6 

1 , 285 

1 , 223 

F  arm . 

118, 100 

+  12.4 

+  1.4 

394 

384 
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NONAGRICULTURAL  PLACEMENTS 


thousands 


INDUSTRY 


1955 


1956 


THOUSANDS 


OCCUPATION 


thousands 


SEX 
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C ounseling  Interviews 

Show  Small  Rise 

School  testing  programs  were  largely 
responsible  for  a  further  small  increase 
in  counseling  interviews  in  March.  After 
reaching  all-time  February  highs,  total 
interviews  rose  4  percent  to  137 , 000  in 
March  while  the  number  of  initial  or  first¬ 
time  interviews  edged  up  2  percent  to 
82,200.  Percentage-wise,  these  were  the 
smallest  March  increases  in  several 
years.  The  comparatively  small  rise  this 
month  was  attributable  in  part  to  the  un¬ 
usual  progress  made  in  school  counseling 
programs  during  the  first  2  months  of  the 
year.  While  interviews  this  March  were 
8  percent  below  a  year  ago,  the  volume 
for  the  first  3  months  of  19S6  was  about 
the  same  as  in  1955. 

Although  women  job  applicants  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  about  one-third  of  the 
interviews  held  this  March,  they  were 
responsible  for  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  increase  between  February  and  March. 
Total  interviews  with  women  were  up  7 
percent  (3,  300)  to  50,  600  while  those  with 
men  rose  less  than  2  percent  to  86,400. 

A  total  of  14,  000  first -time  counsel¬ 
ing  interviews  were  held  with  handicapped 


ume  in  the  leather,  fabricated  metal, 
machinery,  and  transportation  equipment 
groups  showed  little  change  from  Febru¬ 
ary,  while  in  March  1955  they  registered 
sizable  gains. 

All  other  industry  groups  except 
government  showed  marked  placement 
gains  in  March.  The  largest  percentage 
increase  occurred  in  construction,  where 
placements  rose  seasonally  by  43  percent, 
to  37,100,  as  spring  building  activity  got 
under  way  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Conforming  to  the  pattern  of  previous 
years,  placements  in  public  utilities  and 
service  industries  also  increased  season¬ 
ally,  rising  23  percent  and  16  percent 
over  February  to  21,  600  and  153, 900, 
respectively.  Stepped-up  hiring  for  pre- 
Easter  sales  contributed  to  a  16-percent 
increase  in  trade  establishments.  This 
rise,  however,  was  smaller  than  usual, 
largely  because  of  the  early  date  of  Easter 
this  year. 

As  usually  occurs  in  March,  place¬ 
ments  in  government  declined  sharply 
from  February,  dropping  30  percent  to 
10,  300.  Compared  with  March  1955,  total 
nonfarm  placements  were  down  slightly, 
due  entirely  to  a  decrease  of  15,  700  in  the 
manufacturing  group. 


workers- -2  percent  above  the  February 
volume . 


Nonfarm  Placements 
Rise  Moderately 


Placements  in  non¬ 
farm  jobs  were  up  12 
percent  from  Febru¬ 
ary  to  449,  800  in 
March.  This  in  - 
crease  was  somewhat  smaller  than  usually 
occurs  at  this  time  of  year,  as  the  number 
of  placements  in  manufacturing  failed  to 
show  the  usual  March  gain.  Such  place¬ 
ments  were  up  less  than  1  percent  to 
114,  800  as  compared  with  gains  ranging 
from  9  to  16  percent  in  March  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  4  years.  Placements  in  apparel 
plants  were  down  3,  600  compared  with  an 
increase  of  2,  600  a  year  ago.  The  vol¬ 


Men  accounted  for  78  percent  of  the 
March  increase  in  nonfarm  placements, 
rising  17  percent  to  255,200.  Placements 
of  women  showed  a  relatively  smaller 
gain,  moving  up  6  percent  to  194,  600. 
From  the  March  levels  a  year  ago,  place¬ 
ments  of  men  in  nonfarm  jobs  were  up 
while  those  of  women  were  down  slightly. 

Nonfarm  placements  of  handicapped 
workers  increased  14  percent  between 
February  and  March  to  21,  800.  But  at 
this  level,  such  placements  were  3,  600 
higher  than  March  a  year  ago. 

Farm  Placements 
Rise  Seasonally 


Placements  of  workers  in  farm  jobs 
rose  in  March  as  improved  weather  con- 
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ditions  brought  about  expanded  farm  acti¬ 
vities  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 
Showing  the  first  increase  since  October, 
farm  placements  were  up  12  percent  from 
February  to  118,100  in  March--about  the 
same  number  as  in  the  comparable  period 
a  year  ago.  Of  these,  45,  000  were  pool- 
type  placements,  that  is,  placements  of 
job  applicants  gathered  at  an  established 
assembly  point  for  referral  to  a  single 
day's  work.  Also  included  were  nearly 
1,  500  placements  made  by  volunteer  farm 
placement  representatives. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  March  and  changes  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  by  major  occupational  divi¬ 
sion,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


March 

%  chang 
Feb. 

e  from 
Mar. 

Industry  division 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Construction . 

37, 100 

+ 

43.0 

+  0.9 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and 

114, 800 

+ 

0.  6 

-  12.  0 

public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and 

21, 600 

+ 

22.  7 

+  14.  5 

retail  trade . 

99, 900 

+ 

16.  1 

+  4.3 

Service- -total  . 

153, 900 

+ 

16.4 

+  3.4 

Domestic . 

98, 500 

+ 

20.  5 

+  1.2 

Government . 

Occupational  group 

10, 300 

30.  2 

+  11.8 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

10,  200 

+ 

24.  8 

+  24. 7 

Clerical  and  sales.  .  . . 

63, 000 

+ 

2.7 

+  5.8 

Service  . 

147, 500 

+ 

15.  8 

+  4.7 

Skilled . 

26, 300 

+ 

14.  6 

-  5.2 

Semiskilled . 

61, 900 

+ 

0.  8 

-  8.6 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

140, 900 

+ 

16.  2 

-  5.  1 

(Tables  on  employment  security  activities  follow) 


Temporary  disability  insurance  activities  under  State  and  rei Iroad  programs,  February  1956 


February  1956 

Cumulative  for  1956 

State  end  type  of  plan 

First  claims 
received 

Weeks 

compensated 

Benef its 
paid 

First  claims 
received 

Weeks 

compensated 

Benefits 

paid 

Ca lifornle: 

State  plan: 

Basic  benefits . . . 

20, 157 

106,832 

*3,309,081 

39,961 

215,761 

$6,659,683 

Additional  hospital  benefits.. 

J/  8,895 

i/  59,952 

589,520 

V  16,927 

2/  116,073 

1, 130,730 

Private  plan . 

15,297 

(1/) 

(2/) 

29,662 

(1/) 

(1/) 

New  Jersey: 

State  plan . 

6,869 

31,011 

*903,569 

9,818 

63,608 

*1,865,972 

Private  plan . 

(2/> 

(V) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

Cl/) 

(i/> 

Rhode  Island: 

State  plan . . . 

3,279 

25,760 

*672, 175 

7,  189 

67,531 

*1,215,001 

Rai Iroad : 

Sickness . . . 

l6,068 

6/  65,225 

5/ *  *1*.  337, 000 

29,373 

6/  153,973 

y  *8,908,  165 

Maternity . . 

361 

V  2-522 

261,000 

76 2 

6/  5,661 

56 1 , 000 

Benefits  paid 
cumu loti ve 
for  same 
period  in  1955 


*6,277, 196 
915,  1 12 
12/) 


11,1*73,230 

(V) 


*902,608 


*8,332,257 

597,000 


Note:  Inquiries  regarding  these  data  should  be  directed  to  Division  of  Program  Policy  and  Legislation,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
_l /  Represents  number  of  payments  made. 

2/  Days  for  which  additional  hospital  benefits  were  paid. 

3 /  Data  not  available. 

5/  Represents  number  of  benefit  periods  compensated;  equivalent  to  approximately  107,870  compensated  weeks  of  sickness  in  February. 

5/  Por]  current  month  represents  gross  payments;  cumulative  figure  represents  gross  payments  for  February  and  net  for  prior  months. 

Adjusted  for  refunds  and  for  recoveries  because  of  payments  under  employer  liability  and  other  social  insurance  laws. 

6/  Represents  number  of  benefit  periods  compensated;  equivalent  to  5,066  weeks  of  maternity  benefits  in  February. 
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Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  March  1956 


Industry  division 

Region  and  State 

Wholesale 

Service 

All 

Handicapped 

Women 

Short-time 

Total 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

ana  retail 
trade 

Total 

Domestic 

other  1/ 

Total,  53  States . 

419,806 

37,108 

114,808 

99,892 

153,861 

98,491 

44,137 

21,829 

194,637 

135,627 

Region  Ii 

1,677 

Connecticut . .  .  .  . 

7,161 

512 

2,591 

1,370 

2,255 

433 

575 

3,392 

1,784 

Maine . 

1,602 

79 

707 

326 

322 

147 

168 

77 

670 

160 

Massachusetts . 

15,731 

627 

5,764 

2,668 

4,789 

3,707 

1,883 

464 

7,257 

4,277 

New  Hampshire . . 

1,066 

30 

563 

198 

196 

74 

79 

77 

462 

95 

Rhode  Island . 

1,482 

69 

763 

220 

351 

255 

79 

109 

816 

236 

Vermont....... . . 

889 

55 

297 

139 

318 

124 

80 

25 

319 

224 

Region  Hi 

263 

3,336 

New  Jersey . . 

9,782 

435 

3,257 

1,243 

4,003 

3,275 

844 

5,494 

New  York . . 

61,875 

1,036 

21,222 

6,907 

29,964 

20,369 

2,746 

2,393 

40,691 

23,877 

Puerto  Rioo. .......... 

2,868 

659 

1,506 

220 

235 

145 

248 

67 

1,486 

6 

Virgin  Islands........ 

227 

26 

66 

7 

96 

49 

32 

5 

130 

35 

Region  lilt 

8 

287 

77 

Delaware . 

521 

46 

107 

111 

226 

173 

31 

Distrlot  of  Columbia.. 

2,624 

54 

34 

797 

1,303 

726 

436 

198 

1,206 

767 

Maryland . . 

5,234 

1,005 

1,446 

953 

1,469 

1,011 

361 

149 

2,136 

975 

North  Carolina . 

10,016 

1,388 

2,944 

1,803 

3,255 

2,177 

626 

422 

4,740 

1,539 

Pennsylvania . 

21,234 

1,496 

6,411 

5,214 

6,873 

4,903 

1,240 

1,169 

10,981 

7,237 

Virginia . 

5,942 

714 

1,091 

1,341 

2,405 

1,804 

391 

239 

3,047 

1,155 

Vest  Virginia......... 

2,352 

118 

567 

733 

751 

452 

183 

137 

1,359 

376 

Region  IV i 

576 

3,946 

1,172 

Alabama . . 

8,215 

957 

2,062 

1,793 

2,827 

2,131 

229 

Florida . 

20,279 

3,122 

1,904 

5,150 

8,514 

5,071 

1,589 

1,110 

8,334 

6,822 

Georgia . 

9,779 

1,456 

2,057 

2,268 

3,297 

2,451 

701 

241 

3,943 

1,961 

Mississippi...... . 

7,087 

850 

1,836 

1,572 

2,180 

1,636 

649 

122 

3,305 

1,203 

South  Carolina . . 

6,448 

1,295 

1,294 

1,274 

2,298 

1,865 

287 

262 

2,774 

1,077 

Tennessee  •  •  . . . 

8,497 

1,010 

2,007 

1,872 

3,026 

2,115 

582 

768 

3,837 

2,260 

Region  Vs 

469 

1,790 

770 

Kentucky . 

3,960 

414 

1,029 

818 

1,230 

744 

211 

Michigan . 

10,138 

534 

3,000 

2,456 

3,233 

1,422 

915 

702 

3,819 

2,540 

Ohio . 

22,907 

1,998 

6,169 

6,756 

6,309 

4,021 

1,675 

2,024 

7,217 

10,357 

Region  VI t 

960 

4,679 

Illinois . 

17,496 

483 

6,650 

4,199 

3,814 

1,736 

2,350 

5,537 

Indiana . . 

5,745 

242 

2,035 

1,525 

1,608 

923 

335 

409 

2,518 

1,011 

Minnesota . 

6,615 

229 

2,308 

1,649 

1,364 

763 

1,065 

386 

2,220 

2,707 

Wisconsin. . . . .  •  •• 

6,766 

145 

3,150 

1,420 

1,381 

799 

670 

443 

2,590 

715 

Region  VII s 

1,928 

1,928 

Iowa . 

5,758 

520 

1,530 

1,736 

1,342 

701 

630 

443 

Kansas.. . . . 

7,600 

1,523 

922 

1,618 

2,560 

1,481 

977 

276 

2,289 

2,683 

Missouri . . 

7,712 

323 

2,480 

1,653 

2,584 

1,447 

672 

332 

3,237 

1,726 

Nebraska.... . . 

5,105 

826 

886 

1,543 

835 

451 

1,015 

399 

840 

1,297 

North  Dakota . 

1,009 

53 

40 

329 

393 

196 

194 

20 

428 

417 

South  Dakota . . 

Region  VIII: 

972 

115 

81 

309 

331 

190 

136 

32 

303 

2,288 

467 

1,534 

Arkansas . . 

5,521 

719 

1,177 

1,351 

1,957 

1,252 

317 

309 

Louisiana . . 

7,160 

1,104 

895 

2,139 

2,306 

1,618 

716 

182 

2,666 

2,575 

Oklahoma . . 

11,536 

1,281 

1,170 

3,741 

3,971 

2,842 

1,373 

740 

3,004 

7,142 

Texas . . . . 

40,279 

4,280 

6,247 

11,313 

14,242 

9,466 

4,197 

1,883 

15,240 

13,368 

Region  Hi 

Colorado . . 

5,710 

514 

804 

1,598 

1,541 

823 

1,253 

214 

1,389 

2,587 

Montana . . 

2,433 

297 

199 

800 

458 

188 

679 

126 

700 

571 

New  Mexico. . 

2,938 

500 

176 

709 

1,139 

684 

414 

79 

951 

808 

Utah . 

2,567 

416 

287 

864 

518 

196 

482 

39 

870 

290 

Wyoming . . 

826 

115 

47 

198 

271 

128 

195 

22 

228 

271 

Region  1: 

Arizona . . 

5,507 

271 

474 

1,254 

2,912 

775 

596 

182 

2,339 

2,483 

California . . . . 

36,855 

1,941 

9,910 

7,836 

11,203 

6,395 

5,965 

1,460 

14,308 

7,893 

Hawaii . 

617 

224 

49 

129 

140 

61 

75 

47 

162 

45 

Nevada . 

1,956 

87 

37 

366 

957 

447 

509 

24 

736 

530 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

608 

148 

29 

83 

152 

97 

196 

19 

237 

78 

Idaho . 

2,756 

226 

471 

936 

693 

434 

430 

103 

888 

641 

Oregon . . 

4,262 

238 

935 

970 

1,577 

1,003 

542 

329 

1,401 

1,472 

Washington . . . 

5,581 

303 

1,125 

1,415 

1,887 

871 

851 

325 

1,882 

1,391 

1/  Includes  forestry  and  fishing;  mining;  transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  goTernraent;  and 
establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  March  1956 


Region 

and 

State 

Initial  claims  received  _l/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 
by  continued  claims 

New 

applications 

Counseling  interviews 

Placements 

Al 1  c lelments  2/ 

Women 

All  claimants 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Feb.  1956 

Tota  1 

Initial 

Total 

Nonagrlculturel 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  J/ 

Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  j/ 
Feb.  1956 

Women 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  J/ 

Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Feb.  1956 

Total,  53  States . 

936,  163 

-10.7 

335,61*7 

6,605,306 

+  1.3 

2,093.839 

659,775 

-10.1 

136,996 

82,229 

+2.2 

567,963 

669.806 

+  11.8 

Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

12,979 

-6.8 

6,551* 

75.233 

+3.1 

32.6UI 

9,1*23 

-12.0 

2,013 

1,096 

+2. 1 

7,363 

7,161 

Maine. . . . 

8, 112 

+61.6 

3,1*18 

1*0,629 

-8.3 

13,133 

2,211* 

+1.7 

723 

361 

+15.5 

1,616 

1,602 

47.7 

Massachusetts . . 

37,617 

+21*, 2 

19,562 

203.781, 

+.5 

73,01*7 

15,525 

-12.3 

6,608 

2.308 

-7.0 

16,220 

15.731 

-6.2 

New  Hampshire . 

7,215 

460.3 

1*,  591 

29,316 

+  11.7 

13,066 

2,062 

+3-6 

592 

i*06 

+16.6 

1,090 

1,066 

-5.7 

Rhode  Island . 

13, 131 

+19.6 

7,851 

67,1*72 

+  12.1* 

32,581* 

i*,2l*6 

-2.0 

1,268 

620 

+5.8 

1,506 

1,682 

+8.  I 

Vermont . 

1,  11*8 

-22.5 

1*51 

10,631* 

-2.5 

14,1*38 

1,077 

-16.3 

316 

107 

-62.8 

1,139 

889 

+20.5 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . . . 

56,101* 

♦  ll*.  1 

30,523 

31*5.01,5 

-3.2 

11*7,1*79 

19,683 

-3.1 

2,965 

1,660 

-1. 1 

10,266 

9,782 

+  12.2 

New  York . 

171*,  262 

+2.0 

67,512 

860,699 

-1.2 

327,065 

61*,536 

-6.8 

12,960 

7,618 

+  1.6 

62,316 

61,875 

+3.1 

Puerto  Rico . 

209 

-3.7 

35 

1,71*7 

-8.3 

390 

7,816 

+1.9 

1,216 

515 

-9.3 

5,119 

2,868 

-14.8 

Virgin  Tslends . . 

3 

— 

0 

0 

— 

0 

166 

♦61.7 

28 

20 

227 

227 

-13.6 

Region  III: 

Delaware. . . 

1,171* 

-28.7 

1*39 

10,630 

-8.8 

3,105 

935 

-11.9 

1,032 

803 

+33.9 

537 

521 

+20.0 

District  of  Columbia.. 

2,592 

-26.1* 

678 

2l*,l*85 

-7.1* 

7,859 

3,686 

-J2.8 

765 

606 

-11.2 

2,626 

2,626 

-7.6 

Mary  land . 

10,617 

+.8 

7,918 

51,668 

-28.3 

16,592 

8,679 

-13.1 

2,860 

2,137 

+  12.2 

5,309 

5,236 

+22.0 

North  Caroline . 

21*,  000 

-11.7 

13,928 

11*5,  M2 

-2.2 

73,963 

16,772 

-16. 3 

5,6l6 

2,  105 

46.7 

13,872 

10,016 

+2.7 

Pennsy Ivenle . 

1 10,1*63 

+5.6 

35,020 

856,225 

+28.8 

217,920 

60,677 

-12.7 

11,203 

6,736 

-12. 1 

22,557 

21,236 

+13.6 

Virginia..... . 

8,851 

- 1 1.0 

l*,03l* 

60,958 

+  1.1 

23,218 

9,370 

-17.1 

6,608 

2,809 

+16.5 

6,003 

5,962 

+22.6 

West  Virginia . 

6,363 

-23.9 

722 

51**81*7 

-7.1 

10,287 

6,578 

-12.0 

1,218 

807 

+eo.6 

2,392 

2,352 

+25.9 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

13,597 

+  19.6 

2,515 

62,570 

+7.6 

19,581 

10,687 

-8.5 

1,031 

805 

+11.5 

8,683 

8.215 

+  19.8 

Florida . 

11,027 

-7.9 

3,280 

57,021. 

-3.1 

17,091 

11,956 

-7.0 

1,979 

1,339 

+  1.2 

36,690 

20,279 

+  IC.9 

Georgia . . 

13,006 

-5.2 

5,928 

92,851. 

+3.1 

1*7,21*7 

13,365 

-3.2 

1,902 

1.332 

+3.2 

12,667 

9,779 

+  19.7 

Mississippi . 

8,071* 

-IC.I 

2,327 

59,616 

-.7 

13,850 

9,555 

-5.3 

1,089 

695 

-6.0 

16,025 

7,087 

+  15.0 

South  Carolina . 

9,081* 

+5.1; 

3,269 

55,512 

+7.3 

23,1*61 

9,689 

-1.8 

2,025 

1,766 

+32.7 

11,060 

6,41*8 

+  13.9 

Tennessee . . . 

11*,  272 

-23.7 

5,556 

175.725 

-1*.5 

60,655 

10,756 

+3.1 

2,858 

2,017 

+  11.6 

10,027 

8,697 

+  15.7 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

12,022 

-25.2 

2,969 

150,856 

46.3 

36,1*1*9 

10,899 

+.7 

3,666 

2,851 

♦36.5 

6,179 

3,960 

+  10.9 

Michigan . . . 

53,251* 

-38.9 

11,688 

1*52,61*0 

+25.5 

102,951* 

1*0,867 

-22.2 

6,367 

3,895 

+5.6 

10,658 

10,138 

-3-9 

Ohio . 

31,381* 

-29.1* 

9,718 

262,366 

-.6 

87,882 

38,686 

-15.3 

10, 157 

6,298 

-7.9 

26,935 

22,907 

+4.6 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois . 

36,556 

-6.2 

15,151* 

21*6,805 

-IC.I 

96,708 

28,760 

-6.3 

6,650 

3,907 

+  12.6 

18,568 

17,696 

+7.5 

Indiana . . 

27,628 

-1*.6 

8,553 

11*9,006 

+1.3 

1*7,975 

17,656 

-2.9 

2,695 

1,667 

+23.5 

5,893 

5,765 

+3.6 

Minnesota . . . 

10,1*80 

-6.1 

2,61*7 

150,090 

-1.8 

28,892 

II,  181 

+6.7 

1,586 

721 

+3.3 

7,115 

6,615 

+17.5 

Wisconsin . . 

12.305 

+3.6 

1*,225 

97,993 

-5.9 

31,170 

12,295 

+4.6 

2,865 

1,562 

-18.0 

7,032 

6,766 

+13.8 

Region  VII: 

Iowa.. . . . 

5,106 

-25.5 

1  ,444 

51*,2I5 

-i*.i* 

ll*,  291' 

7,960 

-3.1 

1,688 

888 

+9.1 

6,976 

5,758 

+  19.6 

Kansas.. . 

1*,379 

-1*2.2 

996 

1*6,01*6 

-26.7 

1 1,090 

5,911 

-23-3 

987 

556 

48.8 

8,015 

7,600 

+30.5 

Missouri . 

16,1*51 

-17.5 

6,  ll*9 

136,066 

-8.7 

1*2,330 

16,606 

-12.8 

2,930 

1,675 

+1.6 

e,  no 

7,712 

+26.9 

Nebraska . 

2,575 

-29.1 

1,259 

37,831 

-8.5 

10,011 

6,361 

-7.7 

1,281 

538 

+.6 

6,037 

5,105 

+50.6 

North  Dakota . 

810 

-1*7.5 

120 

21,010 

-11.3 

2,211 

1,896 

-15.6 

626 

296 

+  12.5 

1,209 

1,009 

-2.0 

South  Dakota . 

81*1 

-32-7 

1 1*2 

15,01*3 

-12.6 

2,0l*l* 

1,768 

-5.0 

277 

153 

+61.1 

1,318 

972 

♦31.7 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

5,996 

-1*7  J* 

1,1*29 

61*,  693 

-20.7 

12,877 

8,  169 

-32.0 

1.138 

656 

-6.1 

19,777 

5,521 

+13.8 

Louisiana . 

10,276 

-2l*.2 

1,916 

73,905 

-5.3 

13,1*61* 

10, 150 

-7.9 

1,365 

800 

+6.7 

7,661 

7,160 

+.1 

Ok lehome. ••••••••••••• 

7,21*1* 

-25.7 

1,957 

58,599 

- 1 1.0 

16,560 

6,951 

-19.2 

1,785 

910 

-10.0 

16,630 

11,536 

+33.0 

Texas . 

17,273 

-26.0 

l*,3lo 

109,817 

-11.9 

29,955 

38,350 

-16.6 

7,129 

3,821 

-5.3 

67,619 

60,279 

+6.2 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

3,582 

-3l*-7 

7io 

21*,  151 

-8.7 

1*,980 

6,268 

-20.6 

1,950 

1,616 

+5.6 

6,389 

5,710 

+33.3 

Montana . 

2,801 

-29.7 

1*01* 

35,737 

-10. 1 

6,662 

3,651 

-5.8 

685 

1*26 

+19.8 

3,301 

2,633 

+30.2 

New  Mexico . 

2,905 

-5.3 

327 

22,982 

+19.8 

2,631 

6,012 

-9.9 

635 

224 

-65.0 

3,667 

2.938 

+17.9 

Utah . 

2,551 

-50.8 

657 

28,971* 

-12.3 

9,362 

6,069 

-3.6 

1,130 

773 

+3-3 

2,666 

2,567 

+98.8 

Wyoming . . . 

1,01*2 

-1*8.3 

180 

13,262 

-8.2 

2,525 

1,279 

-26.7 

399 

226 

-6.6 

1,068 

826 

+5.8 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

5.351 

-.3 

1,  172 

30,817 

+6.9 

6,083 

8,653 

+  10.0 

923 

662 

46.6 

23,886 

5,507 

442.6 

California . . 

71* ,  107 

-26.5 

23,520 

538,371* 

-3.1 

206,1*00 

66,653 

-7.7 

9,706 

5,905 

42. 1 

52,980 

36,855 

422.3 

Hawaii . 

1,576 

-38.8 

550 

19,967 

-7.1 

9, 102 

1,852 

+  16.8 

308 

166 

-.7 

666 

617 

+3.5 

Nevada . 

2,267 

-31.3 

511* 

19,1.55 

-9.1* 

5.657 

2,06l 

-20.  1 

260 

139 

-26.5 

3,007 

1,956 

+67.3 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

1,121 

-3.0 

123 

23,312 

+1.5 

2,901 

1,061 

-6.5 

131 

86 

-30.6 

61 1 

608 

+3.6 

Idaho . 

2,297 

-22.2 

385 

31,373 

-15.2 

1*,806 

3,611 

+  1.2 

866 

669 

+  10.6 

6,017 

2,756 

+51.0 

Oregon . 

15,565 

-21.8 

2,368 

I28,9M 

+  1.0 

27,635 

7,370 

-3.6 

1,871 

1,062 

+36.8 

6,131 

6,262 

+25.6 

Washington . . 

22,1*96 

-25.1* 

3,932 

199,21*5 

-8.3 

39,557 

10,882 

-10.3 

3,207 

1.323 

-8.2 

7,226 

5,581 

+38.7 

j/  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States. 

2j  Excludes  transitional  claims. 

3/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitions  I  claims  are  no  longer 
initial  claims  for  women  was  only  4.2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950“ June  I 953 • 
5/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total 
applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 


reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional  claims 
Excludes  initial  claims  filed  solely  under  the  UCFE  program, 
number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are 


to  total 
some  types  of 
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Region  and  State 


New  applications  £/ 

Initial  counseling 

interviews 

Percentage 

Percent 

Percentage 

Percent 

Handi- 

Total 

change  from  3/ 
February  19  5  e 

of  all 

men 

capped 

Total 

change  from 
February  1956 

of  all 

men 

capped 

155,660 

-13.6 

39.1 

11,133 

16,714 

-4*6 

33.5 

4,745 

1,687 

-24.9 

30.5 

214 

242 

-.8 

29.8 

122 

441 

-10.2 

31.9 

23 

1 12 

+3.7 

40.9 

26 

3,993 

-13.1 

43.6 

279 

613 

-5.4 

38.0 

203 

502 

-9.9 

40.8 

35 

236 

+11.8 

72.2 

20 

896 

-1.4 

43.4 

91 

84 

-6.6 

30.0 

43 

264 

+3.5 

40.9 

u 

5 

8.1 

2 

4,044 

-1.0 

34.* 

212 

307 

-6.4 

28.6 

104 

11,756 

-11.9 

32.5 

759 

1,547 

-.8 

36.9 

285 

1,752 

+39.2 

37.4 

76 

198 

+4.2 

58.8 

42 

6 

— 

5.5 

0 

2 

16,7 

0 

160 

-20.0 

28.4 

14 

28 

... 

5.8 

9 

637 

-32.2 

31.6 

65 

124 

-5.3 

46.1 

53 

2,068 

-18.3 

41.7 

59 

332 

-18.2 

29.4 

43 

3,271 

-19.0 

36.9 

214 

335 

-27.8 

31.0 

108 

9,800 

-15.3 

39.9 

814 

1,079 

-3.1 

23.7 

400 

i',532 

-9.5 

30.6 

78 

218 

+29.0 

13.8 

74 

1,533 

-15.4 

47.0 

172 

241 

+6.2 

42.7 

73 

2,135 

-11.2 

36.3 

114 

77 

-11.5 

21.2 

36 

3,199 

-3.1 

44.1 

393 

285 

+24.5 

34.3 

108 

2,071 

-19.6 

28.7 

97 

111 

-51.3 

16.3 

48 

l',727 

-13.2 

33.9 

51 

115 

+10.6 

28.8 

27 

1,364 

-16.0 

26.7 

58 

129 

+26.5 

15.3 

17 

2 ',380 

+3.0 

48.1 

189 

306 

+.7 

33.9 

90 

2,272 

-5.1 

31.6 

94 

266 

0.0 

17.8 

65 

12 ',332 

-27.1 

44.0 

599 

1,121 

-3.9 

44.2 

261 

11^007 

-16.1 

44.7 

718 

1,456 

-15.8 

37.1 

387 

6,468 

-16.9 

38.1 

539 

744 

+16.6 

29.0 

286 

4,724 

-8.5 

44.2 

256 

425 

+7.9 

37.7 

135 

3,233 

-6.1 

44.5 

266 

233 

--9.3 

43.7 

75 

3,025 

+1.1 

40.7 

238 

172 

-13.6 

19.8 

66 

2,116 

-14.1 

42.2 

145 

190 

-25.5 

29.8 

32 

1,296 

-32.4 

35.1 

86 

146 

-8.2 

44.6 

51 

3,659 

-23.7 

38.2 

225 

423 

+.7 

43.8 

144 

1,274 

+10.6 

45.0 

127 

83 

-20.2 

28.6 

22 

532 

-20.7 

41.7 

16 

31 

— 

18.6 

1 

636 

-4.8 

52.1 

2; 

37 

“ 

34.9 

9 

1,805 

-31.9 

36.6 

115 

158 

-27.9 

37.5 

20 

2^387 

-9.4 

35.5 

128 

270 

+11.1 

48.6 

85 

1,835 

-20.3 

44.0 

158 

287 

-2.0 

55.2 

51 

siois 

-18.1 

33.0 

660 

1,022 

-11.7 

43.1 

256 

1,773 

-25.5 

44.3 

85 

177 

-4.8 

19.1 

48 

1,178 

-8.6 

48.6 

83 

104 

-17.5 

43.5 

35 

'803 

-12.8 

31.7 

75 

51 

-23.9 

37.5 

15 

824 

+2.0 

33.6 

26 

51 

-17.7 

11.4 

20 

366 

-32.8 

40.0 

19 

63 

~ 

39.6 

9 

2,674 

17,429 

+15.0 

45.9 

178 

190 

+21.8 

45.7 

35 

43.5 

1,793 

1,746 

-1.6 

48.0 

544 

461 

+26.3 

38.5 

12 

25 

- - 

21.9 

594 

-15.3 

43.8 

22 

27 

32.5 

13 

288 

+7.9 

38.8 

14 

17 

_ 

42.5 

4 

858 

-10.7 

41.3 

50 

90 

+3.4 

35.3 

30 

2,119 

-7.1 

43.1 

121 

208 

+26.1 

33.9 

53 

2^456 

-13.9 

35.8 

239 

175 

+2.3 

23.9 

46 

Nonagri cultural  placements 


Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
February  1956 

Percent 
of  all 

men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

+14.6 

45.1 

9,374 

+2.0 

41.6 

217 

+13.0 

44.6 

33 

-21.1 

50.4 

228 

+11.3 

52.3 

33 

+20.2 

44.7 

28 

+32.1 

54.2 

12 

+17.8 

37.6 

97 

+10.3 

40.5 

556 

-40.1 

24.8 

22 

— 

12.4 

0 

+34.4 

35.0 

5 

0.0 

47.3 

87 

+22.8 

47.8 

62 

+6.1 

36.5 

177 

+14.7 

42.4 

427 

+22.0 

33.0 

63 

+40.2 

57.2 

53 

+22.5 

35.8 

87 

+11.4 

40.6 

445 

+22.3 

32.5 

75 

+22.6 

34.7 

41 

+17.1 

31.9 

81 

+42.7 

51.5 

413 

+26.2 

37.8 

90 

-2.7 

47.2 

258 

+1.7 

45.5 

807 

+3.4 

51.9 

594 

+3.5 

50.9 

207 

+16.7 

62.4 

268 

+11.2 

48.4 

200 

+25.8 

53.0 

184 

+37.4 

49.3 

127 

+37.1 

42.1 

139 

+79.8 

55.0 

210 

-9.9 

45.6 

10 

+31.7 

55.3 

15 

+23.3 

40.9 

105 

-n.o 

40.4 

93 

+42.0 

48.7 

399 

+7.3 

36.4 

833 

+17.4 

53.5 

122 

+21.4 

54.4 

67 

+19.1 

44.3 

52 

+31.0 

41.1 

7 

+12.5 

48.2 

12 

+32.9 

47.9 

87 

+26.2 

57.2 

871 

+7.1 

41.4 

15 

+55.7 

53.9 

u 

+9.0 

49.1 

8 

+73.8 

59.0 

57 

+31.6 

54.2 

151 

+48.7 

43.7 

130 

Total,  53  States . 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . . . . 

Now  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont.. .••••••••••« 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York..... . 

Puerto  Rioo..... . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . . 

District  of  Columbia, 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina. . . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia . 

Vest  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Miohigan . 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin... ........ 

Region  VII: 

Iowa.. . ••••• 

Kansas . ••••••• 

Missouri . •••• 

Nebraska. . . . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana. . . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  H: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming.... . 

Region  I: 

Arizona . ••••••« 

California . . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . . 

Washington. ••••••••, 


115,202 


1,567 

416 

4,270 

316 

298 

309 


1,612 

8,576 

343 

12 


82 

671 

1,481 

1,926 

4,343 

954 

568 


1,527 

4,847 

1,896 

1,313 

1,171 

2,402 


820 

2,981 

7,146 


6,208 

1,641 

2,744 

2,021 


2,028 

2,618 

1,885 

2,347 

265 

370 


1,323 

1,815 

4,159 

9,107 


2,310 

942 

881 

698 

288 


1,519 

12,896 

180 

657 


182 

1,102 

1,551 

1,618 


$ 


JEuitbT „ .  Hum  of  th.  total  number  of  n„  Job  .ppllcnt.  at  taploj^t  S.rrio.  office, 
applications  are  not  taken. 

Not  oomputed  if  State  to 1  use  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whoa  written 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans1,  by  State,  March  1956 


Initial  claims  2/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
claimed 

First  payments 

Region 

and 

Total 

New 

Total 

Average 

weekly 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

Amount 

of 

Cumulative 

since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Exhaustions, 

State 

Number 

Amount  of 
change  from 
Feb.  1956 

XV 

only  2/ 

Nunber 

emulative 

since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Number 

1 

Amount  of 
change  from 
Feb.  1956 

UCV 

only  2/ 

payments  4/ 

Total 

to  date  2/ 

Total . 

34,151 

-6,445 

25,655 

21,174 

1,105,805 

321,800 

-10,789 

270,843 

V  72,000 

£/  17,275,000 

19,000 

4/  815,000 

iJ  154,400 

Region  I i 

Connecticut . 

451 

-24 

103 

237 

16,017 

2,181 

+255 

1,074 

280 

26,484 

130 

7,376 

307 

Maine . 

528 

4-70 

374 

239 

11,116 

3,951 

+U7 

2,926 

839 

82,258 

182 

7,847 

1,006 

Massachusetts . 

1,441 

-155 

609 

735 

41,943 

10,248 

-60 

5,245 

2,068 

138,294 

512 

27,824 

2,839 

New  Hampshire . . 

204 

-8 

137 

112 

4,630 

1,179 

+58 

833 

290 

25,762 

113 

3,216 

180 

Rhode  Island . . 

186 

-50 

128 

116 

7,645 

1,846 

+130 

1,656 

469 

49,288 

106 

5,527 

1,152 

Vermont . ••••••••• 

93 

-20 

54 

51 

3,083 

719 

-100 

568 

184 

16,810 

39 

1,980 

204 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

535 

-8 

517 

377 

16,827 

5,353 

+476 

5,277 

1,092 

121,469 

294 

13,880 

2,773 

New  York. ••••••••.•••• 

1,921 

-331 

1,727 

1,220 

66,970 

13,270 

-312 

12,077 

3,073 

304,812 

972 

48,848 

3,864 

Puerto  Rloo . . 

1,119 

+364 

1,078 

999 

27,931 

13,858 

-1,151 

13,583 

2,778 

317,197 

858 

25,022 

7,491 

Virgin  Islands . . 

10 

+3 

10 

6 

318 

36 

-10 

36 

8 

919 

18 

298 

58 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . . . 

84 

-16 

63 

48 

2,813 

534 

-30 

417 

106 

10,224 

27 

1,839 

189 

District  of  Coltnbla.. 

251 

-44 

148 

170 

8,305 

2,282 

-90 

1,635 

441 

44,968 

122 

5,895 

1,128 

Maryland . 

496 

-142 

322 

257 

18,768 

3,519 

-691 

3,149 

870 

89,135 

191 

13,645 

2,175 

North  Carolina . 

991 

-342 

ion 

631 

32,350 

9,170 

-908 

7,437 

2,317 

234,301 

639 

24,054 

4,620 

Pennsylvania . 

1,366 

-100 

1,275 

812 

48,163 

15,610 

-457 

14,089 

3,648 

372,044 

872 

42,949 

12,095 

Virginia..... . 

774 

-166 

592 

458 

26,967 

7,874 

+257 

6,729 

1,738 

174,313 

432 

21,433 

5,277 

West  Virginia. •••••••• 

767 

-108 

608 

450 

30,394 

7,766 

-64 

6,510 

1,724 

177,845 

376 

24,334 

8,608 

Region  IV  t 

Alabama . . . . 

1,054 

+42 

501 

766 

39,186 

10,163 

-83 

7,716 

2,181 

214,581 

512 

27,678 

8,805 

Florida . 

673 

-137 

477 

302 

20,526 

2,910 

-58 

2,469 

622 

63,362 

273 

15,964 

1,417 

Georgia . . 

628 

-102 

485 

417 

22,115 

6,323 

-79 

5,544 

1,428 

150,717 

382 

16,505 

4,268 

Mississippi . 

545 

-37 

433 

171 

18,467 

4,826 

-27 

4,136 

1,076 

u.0,901 

302 

14,033 

3,360 

South  Carolina . 

568 

-97 

411 

360 

18,848 

6,148 

+131 

5,158 

1,357 

140,743 

270 

13,932 

3,798 

Tennessee . . . 

993 

-219 

827 

618 

36,017 

13,914 

-396 

11,506 

3,201 

334,798 

872 

29,568 

10,541 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

776 

-247 

689 

573 

30,048 

12,454 

+601 

10,387 

2,679 

247,288 

647 

24,492 

7,412 

Michigan . . 

1,585 

-598 

1,140 

1,250 

44,697 

10,765 

+805 

10,507 

2,497 

279,212 

795 

28,153 

6,357 

Ohio . 

1,176 

-202 

952 

902 

48,256 

7,134 

-292 

6,837 

1,605 

172,582 

587 

26,708 

4,993 

Region  VI t 

Illinois . 

1,267 

-115 

1,228 

710 

44,673 

8,709 

-661 

8,474 

2,118 

227,101 

653 

32,832 

5,204 

Indiana . 

949 

-202 

821 

614 

26,298 

7,704 

+447 

6,812 

1,846 

189,371 

563 

21,052 

3,917 

Minnesota.... . . 

942 

0 

631 

556 

25,121 

14,631 

+7 

10,168 

3,207 

285,285 

536 

21,785 

2,958 

Wisconsin . . 

401 

-20 

385 

283 

16,904 

3,901 

-31 

3,791 

923 

104,886 

224 

12,372 

2,150 

Region  VII t 

Iowa . ••••••••••• 

463 

-316 

50 

282 

12,372 

5,323 

-587 

4,380 

1,311 

135,963 

346 

7,629 

595 

Kansas . . . . 

386 

-302 

227 

222 

10,825 

3,415 

-1,029 

2,719 

854 

83,739 

242 

7,666 

666 

Missouri . 

925 

-323 

286 

755 

38,775 

12,126 

-1,002 

7,847 

2,937 

232,533 

639 

25,433 

4,584 

Nebraska . •••••• 

169 

-132 

124 

141 

5,670 

3,910 

-402 

3,598 

952 

101,882 

185 

4,600 

408 

North  Dakota . 

203 

-80 

177 

147 

5,659 

3,940 

-337 

3,766 

912 

99,592 

156 

4,790 

517 

South  Dakota. ....••••• 

24 2 

-77 

188 

171 

5,644 

4,460 

-232 

3,799 

1,045 

102,549 

195 

4,918 

564 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

405 

-250 

341 

255 

17,469 

5,450 

-1,186 

4,647 

1,257 

129,764 

266 

14,438 

2,591 

Louisiana . . . 

465 

-57 

354 

327 

17,600 

4,177 

+16 

3,699 

1,078 

107,268 

283 

10,889 

2,468 

Oklahoma . ••••• 

468 

-117 

342 

322 

19,990 

4,650 

-206 

4,157 

1,156 

124,579 

269 

12,721 

2,817 

Texas . •••••••••••• 

1,613 

-542 

1,251 

896 

48,282 

13,640 

-1,969 

11,905 

3,250 

337,853 

785 

36,278 

7,981 

Region  IX: 

Colorado.. . . 

276 

-33 

250 

198 

9,455 

2,796 

-64 

2,625 

684 

73,034 

229 

6,909 

808 

Montana . ••••••• 

171 

-118 

82 

no 

4,976 

2,353 

-312 

1,783 

590 

58,328 

147 

4,168 

204 

New  Mexico . . 

260 

+17 

183 

151 

7,015 

3,022 

+556 

2,401 

583 

58,456 

138 

5,605 

1,188 

Utah . 

184 

-30 

125 

113 

5,071 

1,355 

-60 

1,229 

330 

34,872 

103 

4,188 

418 

Wyoming . ..•••••••••••• 

Region  Xt 

46 

-70 

40 

35 

1,744 

707 

-89 

630 

182 

18,796 

66 

1,301 

141 

Arizona . 

351 

+11 

271 

250 

8,305 

1,941 

+167 

1,719 

433 

164 

5,669 

503 

California . 

1,910 

-336 

1,654 

1,075 

71,925 

14,364 

-1,499 

12,801 

2,996 

(2/) 

304,175 

(2/) 

946 

53,340 

(2/) 

3,757 
(2 /) 

Hawaii. . . 

179 

-56 

120 

138 

7,140 

1,780 

-242 

1,491 

(2/) 

Nevada. . . . . 

39 

-21 

37 

24 

1,062 

270 

+5 

238 

83 

8,641 

35 

678 

39 

Region  XI t 

Alaska . 

51 

0 

46 

34 

1,127 

839 

+62 

742 

203 

20,351 

1 

826 

198 

Idaho . . . . 

171 

-106 

166 

95 

5,469 

1,943 

-366 

1,881 

503 

55,332 

131 

4,452 

398 

Oregon . . . . 

1,108 

-237 

774 

434 

17,532 

8,898 

+108 

6,093 

1,529 

166,234 

430 

13,591 

1,231 

Washington . . 

1,292 

-259 

1,135 

559 

27,302 

11,463 

+595 

9,947 

2,276 

227,641 

497 

18,532 

2,140 

2J  As  provided  for  in  Till*  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952.  Include  data  on  veterans  filing  for  unemployment  compensation  payments  to  supplement 
benefits  under  State  and/or  XFB  programs;  excludes  data  for  a  weekly  average  of  1  veteran  receiving  such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  program. 

2J  Includes  545  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  all  veterans  filing  under  UCV  program. 

2/  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  programs. 

U  Represents  gross  payments  which  are  unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  over  payments. 

5/  Since  full  XV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  consecutive  weeks,  exhaustion  of  such  benefits  could  not  have  occured  prior  to  April  14*  1953* 

£/  Includes  an  estimate  for  Hawaii. 

Jj  Data  not  received. 


Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  March  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total  lj/' 


Region  I? 

Connecticut . 

Maine.  .  • . . . 

MasAchusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . . 

Vermont . 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey.  . . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina...* . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IVt 

Alabama . . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  Vlt 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII t 

Iowa . * . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII t 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX t 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  Xt 

Arizona.  ..*..••• . 

Co  I ifornia . 

Hawaii  6/. . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI t 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Weeks  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Total  unemployment 

All  types 

Average 

Percentage 

of  unem- 

Average 

week  1  y 

change  from 

ployment  \J 

Number 

week  ly 

number 

Feb.  1956 

payments 

5,775,000 

5,365,000 

»27-  12 

1,312,000 

-10. 2 

68,237 

63,969 

29-31* 

15,508 

-1-2 

38,696 

36,071 

20.1*1 

8,795 

-6.7 

191,751* 

176, 191* 

25-56 

1+3,580 

+1.2 

25,935 

23,01*8 

23-  57 

5,891* 

+3-7 

58,870 

53,257 

26.51 

13,380 

+7.1* 

9,702 

9,055 

22.76 

2,205 

-2.0 

331*.  635 

300,859 

31-30 

76,053 

-7-0 

783,1*76 

711,765 

30.  16 

178,063 

-2.9 

997 

981* 

23-1*2 

227 

+32-7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,807 

9,131* 

27.01 

2,229 

-II.  1 

22.590 

22,  123 

25-  59 

5, 13l* 

-.2 

53,228 

1*7,810 

2l*-20 

12,097 

-20.3 

11+8,  123 

138,825 

16.31* 

33.661* 

+8.7 

607,91*2 

561,836 

27-97 

138, 169 

-k  1 

51,1*08 

1*8,697 

18. 23 

11,681* 

+e.l* 

1*3,071 

39,1*82 

20.23 

9,789 

-1  1.0 

58,611* 

56,681 

19-53 

13.321 

+1-7 

32,265 

30,1*19 

21.61 

7,333 

4*.  2 

77,929 

72,528 

19-03 

17,711 

+6.0 

1*7,865 

1*1*,  825 

20.22 

10,878 

+13-1* 

l*6,l*l*l 

1*3,  101* 

20.77 

10,555 

+7-0 

156, 196 

11*9,236 

20.36 

35,1*99 

+3. 1 

1  ll*,  871* 

103,  l6l 

22.01* 

26, 108 

-3-5 

390,  160 

381,396 

3l*.00 

88,673 

+28.3 

21*1*.  122 

232,1*22 

31. 08 

55,1*82 

+6.  1 

229,916 

203,1*21 

25-51* 

52,251* 

-1.0 

11*1,1*97 

131,931 

26-  19 

32, 158 

+7-1* 

135,750 

128,718 

21*- 1*5 

30, 852 

-1*.  2 

87,965 

81,251 

29.77 

19,992 

1*9,01*6 

1*1*,  ll*  1 

25.50 

11,11*7 

+1.0 

1*9,716 

1*6, 170 

26.57 

11,299 

-19-5 

1 16,886 

107,387 

21-1*9 

26,565 

-1*.  2 

39,381 

37,803 

25-  17 

8,950 

3 

20,527 

18,726 

27.36 

1*1665 

-5-9 

ll*,  180 

13,371 

23-1*1 

3.223 

-•9 

1*8,681* 

1*5,690 

19-55 

11,065 

-5.6 

68, 895 

62,556 

22-06 

15,658 

+3-3 

53,200 

1*8,686 

21*.  38 

12,091 

+13-8 

109,997 

106,979 

21.81 

21*.  999 

■*5-7 

21,769 

20,357 

26.1*5 

i+,9t*8 

-2.2 

35,1*00 

35,1*00 

23.69 

8,01*5 

42.6 

18,826 

17,756 

2l*-l*5 

1*,279 

+12.7 

27, 175 

2l*,385 

27-  22 

6,176 

-1C.7 

ll*,  358 

13,1*1*3 

28.86 

3,263 

4*.l* 

21,360 

20, 157 

25-91 

1*.  855 

+3.6 

1*1*6,532 

1*12.1*85 

28-1*1* 

101,1*85 

-5.0 

22,915 

21,659 

32-07 

5,208 

+6.1+ 

28,658 

27,653 

31*.  91 

6,513 

-2-9 

28, 387 

27, 1C 3 

27-60 

6,1*52 

-10.6 

122,021* 

116,361 

30.23 

27,733 

+3.8 

186,356 

175,501 

30.  02 

1*2,351* 

-8.9 

Benefits  paid 


Amount  2/ 


1152,000,000 


1.939,673 

773,653 

1+, 787, 627 
51*6,859 
1,1*97,099 
2I1+.232 


10,  161,918 
22.5U2.5I7 
23,222 
0 


259,681 

575,210 

1,236,1*62 
2,368,657 
16,1*77,7 16 
977,141*3 
81*7,330 


1,133,267 
682,979 
1,1*1*8,211 
906,21*2 
91*1*.  31*5 
3,  1 3l+,  839 


2,1*73,206 
13, 121,778 
7,1*16,872 


5,556,931* 
3,591, 165 
3,261,209 

2,583,876 


I, 195,221 
1.290, 138 
2,1*08,  I5l* 
971,236 
51*9, 873 
321*.  1 10 


93l*,686 

1,1*61,037 

1,253,006 

2,370,995 


516,612 

81*3,058 

1*52,079 

7M,5l4l* 

1*10,316 


51*3,879 

12,267,783 

722,1*35 


991,873 
771*.  233 
3, 61*1*,  03l* 
5,l*9t*,009 


Percentage 
change  from 
Feb.  1956 


■*5-6 


■*3-5 
+1.2 
+5.0 
+3-  I 
+11.3 
+.6 


-2.6 

+e.6 

+39.2 


-6.6 
+1*.  8 
-18.  I 
+13-3 
+5-0 
+7-2 
-5.6 


+6.  8 
+10.0 
+10.1* 
+17-7 
+  1  1.8 
+7-6 


+1*.  I 
+37-7 
+12.6 


+e-5 
+ll*-  9 
+1-3 
+.  I 


+7-0 

-16.3 
-1.1* 
+!*•  3 
-.8 
+2.6 


+1-3 

+7.8 

+19.2 
+1 1.0 


-2.6 

+7.1* 

+17-1* 

-6.7 

+9.1* 


+7-5 

-•7 

+1 1.6 


+1.8 

-5.9 

+9-5 

-3.8 


Final 

payments 

3/ 


106,000 


1, 195 

1,632 

1*,  761* 
551 
1,573 
130 


6,31*7 

5.71*1 

0 

0 


227 
51*7 
2, 1*1*8 
1,781* 
8,006 
3.057 
681 


1, 616 
1,077 
2,205 
1,261 
1,288 
3.  U*0 


1,501 

5.065 

1,972 


6,838 
6,016 
1,218 
5/  1*>733 


1,870 

1,1*82 

2,1*18 

868 

139 

1*66 


I,  180 
1,798 
1,571 
3,202 


1*1*6 

365 

296 

326 

Ul*l* 


358 
1*.  123 

305 


3M 

875 

1,928 

3,887 


y. 

% 


Total,  part-total,  and  partial. 

Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  pi  n.  indicated  the  exhaustion  of  benefit  rights  by 

A  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  week  of  compensab  e  unemp  cymen  i  occurs  and  the  date  on  which  final 

a  claimant  for  that  benefit  year.  Because  of  the  time  lapse  *"**?*"  .  .  fh  ,  rl  hts  in  the  preceding  month  but  received  their  final  payment  in 

payment  is  made,  the  monthly  total  includes  some  eloi™  riqhts  in  ^reported  month  but  will  not  receive  their  final  payment  until 

the  reported  month,  and  excludes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  t  e  9  beneflts  when  the  following  benefit  year  begins.  The  number 

of  Exhaust  ions  ""not  I  unemployed  as  some  will  have  obtained  employment,  while  others  may  have  withdrawn 

from  the  labor  force. 

Data  for  Hawaii  estimated.  ....  .  , 

Represents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  is  not  strictly  comparable. 

Data  not  received. 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,1' 


by  State,  March  1956 


Region 

and 

State 

Initial 
claims  2/ 

Weeks  of 
unemp loyment 
claimed 

Average  weekly 
number  of 
beneficiaries 

Weeks 

compensated 
for  a  1 1 
unemployment 

Amount  of 
benefits 
paid  1/ 

Total . 

10,357 

132,781* 

30,200 

y  133,000 

y  »3, 51*3, 000 

Region  II 

Connect lcut . 

52 

1*63 

101 

1*1*6 

13,681* 

Maine . 

75 

516 

93 

1*10 

7,1*32 

Massachusetts . 

258 

3, oof* 

581* 

2,570 

a*, 770 

New  Hampshire . 

59 

590 

165 

726 

18,871* 

Rhode  Island . 

52 

5U6 

138 

606 

15,572 

Vermont . 

If* 

96 

22 

98 

2,1*12 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

271 

3,536 

660 

2,90l* 

9l*,77l* 

New  York . 

1,250 

9,1*88 

1,966 

8,652 

251,225 

Puerto  Rico . 

71 

889 

227 

997 

23,222 

Virgin  Islands . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

1 6 

133 

20 

89 

2,227 

District  of  Columbia.. 

302 

3,770 

961* 

l*,2l*0 

119,752 

Maryland . 

150 

1,320 

317 

1,393 

39,1*81* 

North  Carolina . 

159 

2,021* 

1*15 

1,825 

33,931* 

Pennsylvania . 

U29 

9,  157 

2,021 

8,891 

271*,  109 

Virginia. . . 

219 

2,553 

592 

2,603 

56,078 

West  Virginia... . 

uu 

568 

92 

1*05 

7,765 

Region  TV: 

Alabama . 

31+9 

3,559 

61*8 

2,851 

65,901* 

Florida . 

136 

1,018 

125 

51*8 

12,1*88 

Georgia. . . 

382 

3,1*28 

707 

3,  no 

73,571* 

Mississippi . 

195 

2,358 

560 

2,1+62 

50,297 

South  Carolina . 

I3i* 

1,1*12 

281* 

1,21*9 

28,296 

Tennessee . 

550 

10,317 

2,812 

12,372 

30l*,067 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

198 

3,596 

81*0 

3,697 

75,381 

Michigan . 

125 

l,6l  1 

336 

1,1*77 

1*5,778 

Ohio . 

191 

2,259 

1*83 

2,  126 

65,366 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

329 

3,1*95 

1,000 

1*,  398 

110,1*17 

Indiana . 

131 

1,355 

1*37 

1,921 

51,760 

Minnesota . 

103 

f  ,1*51*- 

360 

1-583 

31,81*9 

Wisconsin . 

III 

1,613 

382 

1,682 

50,657 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

5h 

583 

95 

1*18 

9,360 

Kansas . 

87 

1,  1 18 

277 

1,213 

29,581 

Missouri . 

16? 

1,991* 

1*11 

1,810 

38,1*1*2 

Nebraska . . 

59 

1,850 

530 

2,331 

61,1*1*1 

North  Dakota . 

16 

1*90 

119 

523 

12,901* 

South  Dakota . 

37 

616 

139 

612 

13,799 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

8 6 

2,  175 

276 

1.211* 

26,022 

Louisiana . 

75 

951* 

150 

660 

15,217 

Ok lahoma . 

161 

2,851 

693 

3,01+9 

78,999 

Texas . 

1*21 

1*.  Ml* 

923 

1*,062 

97,760 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

122 

1.531* 

376 

1,651* 

1*1,602 

Montana . 

70 

1,680 

388 

1,705 

1*0, 33 1 

New  Mexico . 

95 

1,397 

277 

1,219 

30,913 

Utah. . . 

150 

2,003 

518 

2,279 

68,013 

Wyoming . 

32 

1*58 

130 

793 

22,781 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

115 

1,1*87 

2gL* 

1,295 

33,1*1*1 

Ca  1  ifornia . 

l,0l+2 

13,1*71+ 

3,  no 

13,585 

1*08,1*00 

(5/) 

Hawaii . 

109 

1,929 

(5/) 

(y) 

Nevada . . . 

1+3 

1*33 

125 

51*8 

18,  lU3 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

119 

3,055 

839 

3,692 

105,913 

Idaho . 

39 

l,  132 

320 

1,1*09 

39,515 

Oregon . . 

133 

2,332 

528 

2.325 

70,570 

Washington . 

722 

8,1*97 

1,878 

8,263 

228, 3l*8 

i/  The  UCFF  program,  established  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  became  effective  January  I,  1955. 

Includes  data  on  Federal  employees  filing  jointly  under  UCFF,  State,  and/or  veterans*  program. 
iL  Excludes  transit iona  I  claims  in  order  to  represent  more  nearly  instances  of  new  unemployment. 

3/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 

4t/  Includes  an  estimate  for  Hawaii. 

5/  Data  not  received. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  March  31,  1956  and  1955 

(Amount  in  thousands) 


Region 

Benefits  paid 

3  months  ending 

Col  lections 

3  months  ending 

Benefits 
12  months 

paid 

ending 

Collections  and  interest 
12  months  ending 

Funds  available 

For  12  months  ending 

March  31,  1956  percent  of 

and 

State 

Mar.  31, 

1956 

Mar.  31 

1955 

Mar.  31, 

1956 

Mar.  31, 

1955 

Mar.  31, 

1956 

Mar.  31, 

1955 

Mar.  31, 

1956 

Mar.  31, 

1955 

Mar.  31, 

1956 

Mar.  31, 

1955 

Benefits  to 
taxab le  . 
wages  J/ 

Reserves  to 
taxab  le 
wages  J/ 

Total  %/ . 

♦1*23,1*26 

♦507,679 

♦210,377 

♦  191,285 

♦1,266,217 

♦  1,981,395 

♦1,613,771 

♦1,303,855 

i/  ♦8,097,061 

$7,968,612 

1.3 

8.1 

Region  I: 

36,871 

28,686 

232,065 

Connecticut . 

5,61*9 

8,997 

3,586 

1,420 

3,677 

22,282 

29,209 

226, 151 

1. 1 

11.7 

Maine . 

2,269 

2,727 

1,366 

7,687 

9,572 

8,232 

75,449 

8,031 

62,293 

61,753 

1.7 

9.3 

Massachusetts . 

13,566 

19,756 

11,310 

1.615 

12,376 

65,261 

76, 393 

79,500 

282,785 

252,597 

1.2 

7.5 

New  Hampshire . 

1,577 

1,706 

1,109 

5, 106 

8,  107 

7,330 

6,170 

21,793 

19, 580 

1.4 

6.1 

Rhode  Island . 

6,059 

6,  1 12 

2,783 

2,789 

12,287 

21,725 

16,706 

16,086 

25,073 

20,651* 

2. 1 

6.2 

Vermont . 

616 

1,630 

365 

316 

2,282 

3,892 

2,262 

2,133 

15,318 

15,361 

1.6 

9.5 

Region  II: 

85,861 

83,316 

667,031 

656,900 

New  Jersey . 

31,216 

32,278 

11,806 

10,590 

93,730 

119, 195 

2.3 

10.7 

New  York . 

67,872 

76,982 

32,665 

32,955 

213,090 

286,016 

228, 177 

231,796 

1,266,696 

1,230,299 

1.7 

9.7 

Region  III: 

3,676 

2,665 

16,619 

.6 

729 

1,006 

562 

261 

1,36,1 

1,809 

15,595 

5.2 

District  of  Columbia.. 

1,255 

1,687 

611 

697 

6,071 

6,918 

6,260 

3,751 

56,883 

56,696 

•7 

9.7 

Maryland . 

6,21*5 

7,125 

2,901 

1,862 

15,276 

32,275 

16,866 

12,685 

109,566 

103,025 

.9 

6.6 

6,516 

8,250 

6,508 

5,795 

22,615 

35,209 

26,566 

29,650 

172,291 

170,362 

1.3 

9.9 

Pennsy Ivanie . 

67, 152 

66,013 

20,536 

12,663 

163,160 

262,929 

161,526 

95,090 

322,296 

366,697 

2.0 

6.0 

Virginia . 

2,586 

3,632 

1,551 

1,607 

8,778 

15,368 

9,631  • 

7,895 

86,789 

85,976 

.6 

6. 1 

West  Virginia . 

2,613 

6,877 

1,598 

1,069 

11,069 

33,783 

10,389 

7,833 

57,963 

58,101 

1.2 

6.4 

Region  IV: 

2,961 

6,023 

2,666 

2, 130 

10,266 

18,667 

15,785 

13,637 

76,596 

71,053 

1.0 

7.1 

1,972 

1,369 

2, 128 

2, 160 

11,183 

1 1,978 

10,398 

1 1,260 

86,608 

85,265 

.8 

5.9 

3,811 

5,277 

3,710 

3,617 

16,371 

22,651 

21,286 

20,610 

160,706 

133,833 

1.0 

9.6 

2,208 

2,981 

1.137 

l,06l 

6,877 

10,321 

6,251 

6,009 

35,999 

36,625 

1.5 

7.9 

South  Caroline . 

2,516 

3,235 

1,976 

1,996 

8,680 

16,218 

11,696 

12,253 

70,996 

67,982 

1.0 

8.6 

Tennessee . . . 

8,028 

9,623 

6,287 

3,811 

27.388 

38,051 

23,810 

22,519 

91,009 

96,611 

2.0 

6.5 

Region  V: 

6,383 

30,616 

9,721 

3,669 

3,022 

26,670 

39,826 

22,900 

20,  166 

120,602 

121,972 

2.3 

11.2 

23,220 

7,280 

9,066 

76,260 

136,693 

60,772 

76,798 

365,866 

359,316 

1.3 

6.2 

Ohio . 

18,896 

28,581 

7,535 

6,811 

50,770 

122,615 

62,563 

56,807 

611,389 

599,795 

.7 

8.6 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

28,765 

9,268 

7,667 

65,765 

130,501 

66,861 

56,625 

638,906 

639,903 

.9 

6.1 

8,966 

10, 138 

6,606 

3,312 

23,561 

52,671 

33,859 

25,913 

205,066 

196,769 

.8 

7.1 

8,789 

9,863 

7,281 

5,301 

20,721 

28,011 

19,385 

15,819 

117,379 

118,738 

1.3 

7.3 

Wisconsin. . . 

7,398 

10, 126 

3,888 

3,293 

19,652 

36,851 

28,271 

23,536 

263,011 

236,210 

.9 

11.2 

Region  VII: 

3,086 

2,950 

827 

855 

6,236 

8,1*81 

6,787 

6,338 

107,288 

106,736 

.6 

10.8 

3,912 

3,968 

1,668 

1,678 

10,567 

11,768 

11,659 

10,717 

77,166 

76,259 

1.2 

8.6 

6,961 

9,056 

3,695 

2,813 

21,382 

36,979 

24,4  b 

20,268 

206,021 

202, 989 

.9 

8.9 

2,515 

2,267 

686 

710 

6,699 

5,082 

6, 157 

3,867 

38, 191 

38,763 

1.0 

7.8 

1,520 

1,838 

351 

377 

2,886 

3,022 

2, 161 

2.607 

8,961 

9,706 

2. 1 

6.5 

South  Dakota . 

863 

781 

269 

175 

1,370 

1,602 

1,276 

1,099 

12,667 

12,761 

1.0 

9.0 

Region  VIII: 

2,666 

2,663 

1,331 

1,305 

6,275 

9,036 

7,322 

7,138 

66,071 

63,055 

1.2 

8.6 

3,669 

5,930 

3,  112 

2,701 

12,851 

17,960 

17,766 

16,368 

127,608 

122,768 

1.0 

10.0 

2,936 

3,552 

1,657 

1,275 

8,683 

12,1*86 

8,767 

8,303 

50,363 

50,279 

1.0 

5.8 

Texas . 

6,376 

6,067 

2,878 

2,966 

17,669 

22,506 

20,502 

20,778 

281,767 

278,868 

.5 

7.3 

Region  IX: 

1,322 

1,655 

698 

585 

2,968 

6,782 

6,329 

6,226 

70,520 

69, 152 

.6 

10.5 

2,093 

1,586 

692 

709 

3,970 

3,313 

6,765 

6,531 

63,528 

1*2,762 

1.3 

14.5 

1,091 

1,381 

785 

656 

3,092 

6,668 

6,765 

4, 046 

35,305 

33,652 

1.0 

10.9 

1,769 

1,961 

815 

733 

3,875 

5,656 

5,636 

6,867 

35,605 

36,068 

1.0 

9.2 

Wyoming . 

992 

1,223 

316 

268 

1,960 

2,777 

1,852 

1,726 

15,206 

15,315 

1.3 

9.9 

Region  X: 

1,369 

1,067 

1, 125 

965 

3,781 

6,216 

7,099 

6,610 

69,602 

66,326 

.9 

11.6 

36, 157 

62,103 

25,018 

21,791 

96,651 

139,663 

167,589 

162,585 

873,966 

803,008 

1.0 

9.2 

1,016 

81*8 

667 

529 

2,931 

3,617 

2,783 

2,766 

21,726 

21,872 

1.2 

9.0 

Nevada. . . 

1,795 

1,175 

806 

766 

3,659 

3,368 

6,703 

6,005 

18, 131 

17,  102 

1.7 

8.3 

Region  XI: 

2,636 

3,698 

638 

397 

5,953 

7,790 

6,076 

3,312 

i/  1,828 

708 

5.0 

1.5 

2,210 

2,290 

835 

805 

6,272 

6,735 

5,526 

5,191 

35,565 

36,307 

1.6 

13.5 

Oregon . 

Washington . 

9,762 

8,069 

1,893 

1,867 

18,536 

21,158 

13,631 

12,606 

69, 130 

54.235 

1.9 

5- 1 

16,252 

13,963 

3,272 

5,512 

35,716 

36,036 

37,675 

36, 135 

179,979 

173,250 

2.2 

10.9 

j/  Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  June  30,  *t955- 

2/  Sum  of  State  figures  may  not  equal  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

3/  Represents  funds  remaining  for  benefits  after  a  $3,000,000  advance  to  Alaska  from  Federal  account  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
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Wages  Paid  by  Firms  Covered  by 
Laws ,  by  State  and 


State  Unemployment  Insurance 
Calendar  Quartern 


/in  thousand/7 


Region  and  State 


Total 


Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

Maine-  . . . . . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire.... . 

Rhode  Island.... . 

Vermont. . . . . 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia. . . 

West  Virginia . 

Revlon  TV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina... . 

Tennessee. . . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michiqan. . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota. . . 

Wiscons in. . . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa. ................. 

Kansas. . . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.......... 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana. . . 

Ok lahome . 

Texas . . . 

Region  IX: 

Co  torado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico. ........... 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . . 

Regio  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca  I  ifornia . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada. . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho. . 

. . 

Washington . . . 


1951; 

1955 

July- 

October- 

January- 

April- 

July- 

September 

December 

March 

June 

September 

♦31;,  013, 877 

♦36,899,602 

♦33,969,1)82 

#36,301,531) 

#37,962,910 

676,997 

71)6,836 

681,662 

722,939 

758,836 

11)5,1)07 

11)8,859 

130,981 

139,81)8 

157,  l  ll; 

I,2Li7,5  15 

1,359,1)02 

1,231), 71)9 

1,312,315 

1,351,291 

108, 877 

112,929 

Id;,  21)8 

113,1)56 

1 19,270 

I6l;,292 

205,581 

186,31)6 

I9t),0l)7 

196,785 

50,71)3 

52,773 

1)7,61)9 

52,397 

55,201 

l,l;73,378 

1,575,899 

1,1)1)5,322 

1,51)1,687 

1,596,51)0 

U,  672,1;89 

5,  11)9, 891; 

li, 668,1;  80 

I),  853, 811 

5,025,376 

110,378 

1  ll),  837 

132, 183 

121,  110 

129,555 

197,  1 19 

213,1)10 

195,951) 

201),  591 

208,  l£)5 

538,311 

581,722 

529, 327 

577,612 

605,383 

1)97,  100 

561),250 

513,301 

51)1),  595 

562,079 

2,719,711; 

2,926,995 

2,688,601 

2, 901),  6 12 

3,013,030 

1)36,969 

1)77,561; 

1)38,921 

1)65,851 

1)85,273 

298, 000 

312,981; 

299,277 

328,61)8 

335,71 4; 

328, 858 

357,061 

333,392 

361,092 

376,599 

1;05,1;60 

1)65,1)19 

1)72,828  • 

1)73,1)38 

1)73,1)89 

1)1)2,500 

1)88,209 

1)58, 393 

1)81),  991; 

510,313 

136,  122 

11)3,790 

130,858 

ll;  1,058 

ll)9, 31;  1 

21)5,1)38 

265,391 

21)7,939 

265,557 

265,970 

1)38,523 

1)76,61)5 

1)1)0,591) 

1)61,593 

1)78, 382 

31)1),  696 

371;,  368 

31)0,281 

365,935 

3^0, 822 

1,91)9,085 

2,  181,917 

2,  I2U,  91)7 

2,272,878 

2,311,371) 

2,1)60,506 

2,693,657 

2,1)1)8,258 

2,667,553 

2,81 1,01 1 

2,558,31)1 

2, 822,  105 

2,57l),8l;8 

2,756,07 1) 

2,81)5,723 

95U.9I9 

1,055,1)90 

1,002,313 

1,072,978 

1,  129,1)35 

565,61)6 

598,611 

523,209 

573,701 

620, 805 

752,797 

809,223 

739,1)1)5 

801,  ll)6 

81)3,396 

327,61)9 

355,1)82 

318,511; 

31)3,575 

357,773 

305,380 

325,616 

293,612 

303,606 

315,1)99 

787, 166 

851,593 

787,098 

831),  223 

867,981; 

161,716 

175,778 

153,002 

165,85!) 

I7l),l)75 

50,750 

1)8,721; 

39,051; 

1)2,772 

1)8,790 

1)8, 303 

1)9,598 

1)2, 080 

1)6,378 

51,200 

I5l;,003 

165,1)20 

150,1)92 

161, 51)2 

168,1)09 

1)25,898 

1)55,889 

1)M, 200 

1)35,1)52 

1)6 1,  189 

292,51)5 

308,627 

289,261 

310,009 

322,  161 

1,303,207 

1,392,321 

l,2SL,22l 

1,367,872 

1,1)32,01)9 

222,782 

2l)l),500 

221,31)8 

258, 267 

257, 35 l 

98,878 

101, 171 

88,81)8 

98,305 

1 12,082 

103,1)57 

109,663 

101,957 

1 10,365 

120,286 

125,520 

131),  185 

120,881) 

I3l),l)58 

11)6,280 

55,638 

51),  582 

1)1),  798 

50,901 

59,785 

135,01)9 

152,931 

11)3,91)5 

156,775 

158,1)21 

3,282,093 

3,1)86,038 

3,21)5,081; 

3, 521),  828 

3,776,01)9 

78,1)10 

78,  ll;  l 

71),  178 

76,285 

83,91)0 

61),  851 

65,501 

61),  032 

71,566 

79,036 

61,1)88 

37,966 

26,271 

1)3,  128 

63,  192 

89,637 

89,  151 

75,716 

85,570 

98,21 1 

330, 307 

31)1,637 

307,785 

31)0,515 

382, 375 

568,  S70 

599,267 

51)1,796 

583,771; 

61)0,091 

Change  from  same 
period  preceding  year 


Amount 


+♦3, 9149,033 


-•61,839 
+1 1,707 
+103,776 
+10, 393 
+12,1)93 
♦I), 1)58 


+123, 162 
1352, 887 


+19,  177 
+1 1,026 
167,072 
■•61),  979 
1295,316 
■•1)8,30!) 
+37,71)1) 


1JU7.7U  I 
168,029 
167,813 
+13,219 
120,532 
139,  859 


4i6,  126 
1362,289 
1350,505 


1287, 382 
+1711,516 
155,  159 
190,599 


+30, I2U 

+10, 1 19 
+80,818 
+12,759 
-1,960 
12,897 


+Ili,li06 

135,291 

129,616 

+128,81)2 


i3ii,569 
+13, 2d; 
+16.829 
•♦20,760 
ill,  ri+7 


125, 372 
■•1)93,956 
15,530 
+IU,  185 


+1,701; 
18,571; 
152,068 
+71,  121 


Percentage 


+1  1.6 


■W.  I 
48.  I 
48.  5 

19.5 
46.  8 
48.8 


+8.1; 

+7-6 


+17-1; 
45. 6 
+12.5 

+13-  I 
+10.8 
+1 1.  I 
+12.7 


+11;.  5 
+16.8 
+15.3 
+9-  7 
48.1; 
49.  I 


+13.1; 
+18.6 
+ll|.  2 


+1 1.2 
+18.3 
49.8 
+12.0 


49.2 

13.3 
+10.3 

+7.9 

-3-9 

46.0 


19.1) 
48.3 
+10.  I 
19-9 


+15-5 
+13-1; 
+16.  3 
+16.5 

+7-5 


+17.3 
+15-  I 
+7.  I 
121.9 


12.  8 
19-6 
+15.8 
+12.5 


V  Total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all 


pay  periods  ending  within  the  quarter. 


Employment  in  Firms  Covered  by  the  Federal -State  Unemployment  Insurance  System, 

by  State  and  Type  of  Coverage 

/in  thousand^/ 


Region 

end 

State 


Total. 


Region  I: 

Connecticut. . . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

Rea  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . 

Region  II: 

Nev  Jersey. . . 

Rev  York . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee. . . . 

Region  V* 

Kentucky . . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . . 

Indiana..... . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . ••••• 

Region  VIII : 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . . . . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . . 

New  Mexico . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arlsona . 

California . . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . . 

Region  II: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . •••••••••••• 

Oregon . •••••••••• 

Washington 


State 

unemployment  Insurance  coverage  2/ 

Federal  civilian 
coverage  2/ 

1954 

1955 

1955 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

“«7 

June 

July 

*<*• 

Sept. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

35*714 

35,612 

35,679 

35,942 

34,829 

34,901 

35,370 

35,924 

36,241 

36,843 

36,933 

37,354 

37,561 

2,197 

2,191 

2,195 

687 

690 

691 

698 

679 

679 

685 

692 

695 

702 

692 

698 

710 

12 

12 

12 

179 

178 

173 

174 

167 

166 

163 

165 

168 

181 

186 

188 

184 

15 

15 

15 

1*444 

1,443 

1,443 

1,455 

1,404 

1,402 

1,420 

1,446 

1,452 

1,476 

1,463 

1,487 

1,497 

62 

61 

62 

136 

134 

133 

133 

132 

131 

132 

134 

137 

143 

146 

146 

I44 

3 

3 

3 

225 

227 

230 

229 

219 

220 

222 

222 

221 

227 

220 

230 

234 

13 

13 

13 

63 

62 

61 

61 

59 

59 

59 

60 

61 

64 

64 

65 

65 

3 

3 

3 

1,439 

1,432 

1,427 

1,431  ' 

1,390 

1,390 

1,403 

1,420 

1,437 

1,463 

1,469 

1,487 

1,492 

51 

51 

51 

4,525 

4,523 

4,530 

4,529 

4,372 

4,388 

4,431 

4,460 

4,484 

4,539 

4,531 

4,600 

4,639 

186 

186 

186 

115 

111 

111 

112 

108 

107 

110 

115 

118 

122 

122 

125 

127 

3 

3 

3 

218 

215 

217 

220 

213 

212 

215 

217 

219 

220 

215 

215 

220 

236 

233 

232 

633 

629 

631 

632 

609 

610 

625 

641 

649 

660 

659 

668 

671 

47 

48 

48 

734 

739 

743 

742 

717 

717 

724 

725 

729 

741 

741 

764 

782 

28 

28 

28 

3,009 

3,004 

3,004. 

3,025 

2,927 

2,921 

2,968 

3,014 

3,042 

3,085 

3,079 

3,096 

3,127 

139 

138 

139 

560 

564 

564* 

568 

550 

549 

556 

566 

568 

576 

580 

584 

593 

72 

72 

72 

315 

314 

312 

313 

304 

304 

309 

318 

321 

327 

330 

335 

336 

11 

n 

11 

432 

429 

429 

435 

425 

429 

438 

434 

441 

450 

453 

458 

461 

53 

52 

53 

502 

514 

541 

570 

584 

590 

592 

583 

561 

555 

548 

554 

557 

40 

41 

41 

604 

607 

607 

612 

598 

603 

613 

616 

620 

632 

634 

646 

647 

56 

56 

56 

203 

202 

201 

204 

198 

200 

204 

201 

204 

210 

211 

214 

216 

17 

17 

17 

353 

353 

353 

356 

347 

348 

352 

357 

357 

360 

362 

368 

368 

22 

23 

23 

553 

548 

548 

554 

541 

540 

548 

553 

559 

563 

569 

576 

576 

41 

a 

41 

4H 

407 

406 

420 

407 

403 

405 

413 

418 

424 

423 

436 

435 

30 

31 

31 

1,664 

1,698 

1,758 

1,796 

1,756 

1,765 

1,787 

1,842 

1,851 

1,861 

1,852 

1,833 

1,842 

39 

39 

39 

2,408 

2,402 

2,398 

2,409 

2,336 

2,337 

2,379 

2,439 

2,471 

2,506 

2,504 

2,522 

2,544 

96 

95 

95 

2,439 

2,436 

2,446 

2,460 

2,396 

2,400 

2,424 

2,456 

2,470 

2,512 

2,511 

2,530 

2,540 

103 

103 

103 

965 

962 

965 

977  . 

958 

965 

983 

1,001 

1,007 

1,023 

1,022 

1,038 

1,038 

37 

36 

36 

617 

604 

592 

587 

559 

554 

561 

586 

600 

614 

623 

631 

637 

25 

25 

25 

779 

764 

763 

763 

746 

751 

761 

772 

780 

793 

815 

813 

808 

21 

20 

20 

372 

371 

368 

366 

354 

354 

359 

367 

371 

378 

380 

386 

386 

16 

16 

16 

322 

322 

322 

321 

309 

306 

312 

317 

315 

317 

315 

316 

316 

23 

23 

23 

840 

833 

839 

849 

831 

833 

847 

856 

860 

871 

871 

876 

876 

49 

49 

49 

189 

189 

187 

186 

178 

177 

180 

185 

190 

193 

193 

193 

193 

19 

19 

19 

56 

54 

52 

50 

47 

46 

46 

49 

50 

52 

54 

54 

55 

6 

6 

6 

57 

57 

56 

54 

51 

51 

52 

55 

56 

58 

59 

59 

59 

9 

9 

9 

235 

232 

233 

236 

225 

227 

232 

235 

238 

240 

241 

243 

247 

16 

16 

16 

511 

506 

509 

511 

495 

493 

501 

496 

503 

516 

521 

526 

530 

23 

23 

23 

315 

313 

314 

317 

310 

312 

320 

321 

324 

330 

332 

333 

332 

42 

42 

42 

1,423 

1,409 

1,424 

1,449 

1,412 

1,414 

1,430 

1,449 

1,460 

1,487 

1,492 

1,501 

1,501 

112 

111 

112 

240 

240 

237 

237 

229 

228 

233 

239 

244 

248 

256 

258 

257 

34 

34 

34 

106 

106 

111 

109 

102 

101 

101 

106 

110 

116 

118 

120 

119 

7 

7 

7 

120 

119 

120 

120 

116 

117 

120 

122 

124 

128 

128 

128 

130 

18 

18 

18 

150 

148 

147 

147 

137 

137 

141 

147 

152 

157 

157 

157 

167 

27 

27 

27 

62 

60 

58 

56 

51 

50 

50 

53 

58 

63 

66 

67 

64 

5 

5 

5 

142 

148 

151 

154 

150 

151 

154 

158 

157 

158 

156 

158 

162 

15 

16 

16 

3,142 

3,125 

3,114 

3,161 

3,038 

3,070 

3,112 

3,176 

3,206 

3,268 

3,299 

3,381 

3,396 

231 

231 

232 

101 

98 

97 

99 

98 

98 

99 

99 

99 

102 

111 

111 

107 

— 

— 

... 

63 

60 

60 

60 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

69 

72 

72 

69 

5 

5 

5 

32 

28 

23 

21 

19 

18 

20 

24 

30 

37 

40 

40 

35 

105 

102 

99 

97 

89 

88 

88 

93 

98 

103 

105 

108 

109 

6 

6 

6 

343 

331 

323 

319 

302 

302 

305 

312 

323 

338 

347 

359 

357 

17 

17 

17 

576 

570 

558 

558 

527 

528 

537 

553 

567 

585 

596 

601 

604 

56 

55 

55 

1/  Source:  State  Employment  Security  Agencies.  Employment  In  the  pay  period  of  each  type  (weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  ending  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  For  difference  in 
coverage  provisions  of  State  laws  see  Table  1  of  ^ployment  and  Wages  of  workers covered  by  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Laws  for  2nd.  quarter  1955. 

2/  Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Employment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  government  In  localities  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  which  are  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  Standard 
Metropolitan  Arse  Is  shown  under  the  District  of  Columbia.  Portsmouth  (R.  H.)  Navy  lard  is  included  with  the  State  of  Maine  because  most  of  the  yard  is  physically  located  In  that 
F°r  unemployment  Insurance  purposes,  this  employment  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  New  Hampshire  unemployment  insurance  law.  Data  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Virgin  Islands  not  available. 
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Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment^Under  State  Programs,  and  the  Program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,  by  StateV  by  Month,  1 955-1 956 


Region 

and 

State 


1955 

1956 

Change 

March 

to 

March 

from 

1955 

1956 

March 

Apri  1 

«ay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

Number 

Percent 

1,687,206 

1,500,361* 

1,288,862 

1, 11*3,621* 

1,112,61*1 

980,1*85 

875,271* 

800,1*88 

88 1 ,221* 

1, 11*5,621* 

1,1*90,910 

1.535,021* 

1,472,365 

-214.841 

-12.7 

ait,  322 

22,71*0 

18,729 

18,381* 

23,673 

26,212 

19.792 

15,068 

12,621 

13,982 

18,911 

17.391 

17,053 

-7,269 

-29+9 

11,288 

16,780 

13.1*22 

10,227 

9,027 

8,  155 

7,709 

6,508 

7,918 

9,276 

10,71*1 

10,215 

10, 124 

-1, 164 

-10.3 

61,397 

57,076 

1*9,01*9 

43,319 

1*6,  ll*0 

35.858 

31,91*8 

29,607 

29,939 

39,360 

51,360 

1*7,376 

46,891 

-14.496 

-23.6 

7,709 

8,71*0 

7,563 

5,022 

5,397 

I*. 662 

5,312 

5.01*0 

5,06l 

5,591* 

6,723 

6,228 

7.131 

-528 

-6.8 

15. 3  lit 

•5.5** 

14,817 

13,639 

lit,  3 10 

10,1*21 

8,571* 

7,726 

7,095 

9,1*23 

ll*,S38 

l!*.372 

15.377 

4&3 

+.4 

5, 1*23 

3,u6U 

2,758 

2,395 

2,223 

1.930 

1,731 

1,1*66 

1,394 

1.91*9 

2,429 

2.593 

2.453 

-2,970 

-54-8 

flit, It  77 

77,069 

69,870 

60,861* 

59,51*8 

52,592 

1*8,1*68 

1*8,815 

52,391* 

66,905 

88,050 

83,689 

78,859 

-5,618 

228,306 

222,1*93 

208,547 

195,979 

179,256 

135,361* 

118,678 

118,61*1 

130,838 

176,031 

219,443 

203,689 

199,260 

-29,046 

-12.7 

3, 80lt 

2,851 

2,020 

1,573 

1,1*73 

1.355 

1,099 

1, 196 

1,  122 

l,6ll 

2,1*99 

2,71*1 

2,405 

-1.399 

-36.8 

7,307 

5,860 

1*,652 

4,125 

3.972 

3,906 

3,245 

3, 160 

3,1*1*B 

1|.330 

5,829 

6,  130 

5, 394 

-1.923 

-26.  3 

19.889 

21,291 

21,039 

17,666 

15,1*01 

12,351* 

9,209 

8,21*9 

8,1*89 

12,002 

17.  136 

15.299 

11,585 

-8,304 

-Ul.8 

Li, 310 

39,760 

36,789 

32,828 

30,671* 

21,803 

19,51*9 

16,625 

13,703 

25,252 

33,215 

31*. 801* 

36,01*4 

-5,266 

-12.7 

198, 167 

172,651 

153,361 

139,662 

142,51*5 

125,588 

109,1407 

100,767 

105,783 

127,266 

162,371 

158,625 

170, 156 

-28,011 

-14.  1 

I6,ltltl 

13,850 

15,1*02 

17,61*1 

14,1*15 

10,1*1*2 

7,657 

6, 1*1*6 

7,211 

9,324 

13,057 

14,219 

13,616 

-2,825 

-17*2 

26, 190 

22,132 

18,216 

15.576 

lit,  521* 

ll,64l 

9,699 

e,4oo 

8,530 

10,31*6 

14,332 

15,906 

12,378 

-13.812 

-52-7 

21,519 

20,1*88 

18,097 

16,673 

17,275 

19,  sal* 

12,1*72 

11.357 

12,28? 

13,965 

17,747 

18,368 

19.232 

-2,287 

-10.6 

13, 176 

12,290 

13,569 

15.786 

22,51*9 

24,133 

22,310 

17,921* 

13.255 

12,673 

15.222 

13,981 

12,852 

-32L 

-2.5 

23,612 

2i*,6!*3 

23,088 

21,461 

21,861 

18,  102 

15,055 

ll*.  551* 

15.251* 

17,751 

21.831* 

21,210 

21,402 

-2,210 

-9-h 

15,332 

lit, 018 

12,379 

9,798 

9,919 

8,671 

6,829 

6,238 

7,113 

9.750 

12,31*5 

14,271* 

13.211 

-2, 121 

-13.8 

13,280 

11,911 

11,771* 

11,378 

11,577 

9,71*1* 

9,296 

8,1*31* 

8,609 

10,065 

13,133 

12,278 

I2.4Q4 

-876 

-6.6 

1*3,818 

1*3,31*3 

38,060 

31*,  3 10 

3L, 909 

28,1*1*7 

25.889 

24,275 

26,433 

30,  13(4 

4l,06l 

42,364 

39,894 

-3,904 

-9.0 

1*2,209 

1*6,050 

38,21*2 

30,903 

27,983 

2f*,570 

21,1*99 

19,031* 

19,698 

21,800 

27,905 

33.692 

34,388 

-7, 32 1 

-18. 5 

60,21*7 

1*1*,  109 

33.  IW* 

34,095 

41,093 

68,200 

80,077 

1*3,868 

30,952 

1*0, 889 

61,451 

97,221* 

110,861 

•150,614 

+84.0 

73,222 

56,086 

43,395 

37,929 

36,587 

32,321* 

28,312 

26,1*78 

30,968 

39.513 

54.832 

63.321 

58,340 

-14,882 

-20.3 

93,1*79 

103,961 

95,107 

86,048 

75.205 

61,330 

53,217 

1*5,71*7 

45,380 

55.651 

66,389 

62,883 

56,996 

-36,483 

-39*0 

29,752 

2l*,500 

20,790 

10,350 

19,983 

13,999 

18,329 

17,91*2 

16,313 

20,1*91* 

30,513 

35.573 

34,834 

■♦5,082 

+17-  1 

1*0,973 

33,988 

20,051 

ll*,27l* 

12.1*53 

11,385 

8,888 

8,030 

12,770 

22,306 

33,1*72 

35,970 

33.731 

-7,242 

-17+7 

26,702 

18,299 

12,558 

11,978 

11,618 

11,774 

13,851* 

13,155 

13,493 

19,851 

^,622 

24,542 

22,645 

-4,057 

-15.2 

11,339 

7,1*50 

5,291* 

4,576 

1*,1*63 

3,671* 

3,095 

3,31*2 

It,  135 

7,415 

11,617 

15,441 

1  1,890 

t55l 

9 

12,986 

9,668 

8,094 

7,551* 

7, 160 

6,892 

5,814 

5,924 

6,831* 

9,340 

12.578 

14.501 

10, 176 

-2,810 

-21.6 

38,557 

32,51*8 

30,390 

26,730 

23, 152 

20,735 

21,156 

21,61*1* 

23. 115 

21*, 810 

31*.  965 

34.801 

30,330 

-8,227 

-21.3 

7,629 

1*,  370 

2,336 

2,099 

2,087 

1.835 

1,728 

1.965 

3,252 

6,270 

8,923 

9,638 

7,954 

+325 

•14.3 

6,1*55 

1*,035 

1,650 

921* 

607 

1*10 

328 

421* 

1,682 

3,621 

5.080 

5.1*39 

4,948 

-1.507 

-23.3 

3,363 

1,720 

71*  1 

515 

1*22 

355 

31*6 

1*22 

916 

2,367 

3,682 

4,065 

3,370 

+7 

*2 

17,292 

u*. 656 

10,532 

8,815 

9,034 

8,01*9 

6,361 

6,1*97 

8,508 

11,304 

16, 101 

19,386 

14,528 

-2,7S* 

- 16.0 

tii,  m 

21,357 

17,738 

15, 11*7 

14,382 

12,481 

9.511 

8,377 

8,651 

11,269 

15,070 

18,445 

17.003 

-7,775 

-31.1* 

15.216 

13.090 

10,985 

9,616 

9,338 

8,436 

7,581* 

7,085 

8,  101 

10,81*0 

111,  118 

15,374 

12,823 

-2, 393 

-In.  7 

33*  195 

29,856 

25,692 

22,435 

21,193 

13,712 

15.592 

15,365 

16,908 

20,720 

25.487 

28,948 

26,749 

-6,446 

-19-4 

6,030 

4,237 

2,ai*o 

2,347 

2,066 

1,91*0 

l,5l*8 

1.65 u 

2,1*58 

3,765 

5,206 

6,444 

5,264 

-766 

-12.7 

8.382 

6, 703 

3,530 

1,936 

1,252 

913 

715 

1,011 

2,1*80 

5.316 

7,573 

9. 1 15 

8.303 

-79 

-.  9 

5»  I80 

4. 179 

2,91*5 

2,376 

2,590 

2,274 

1,808 

1,71*8 

2,  iat* 

3,391 

1*,  113 

4,879 

4, 178 

-1,002 

-19.3 

7,1*72 

5.028 

3,649 

3,082 

4,275 

3,275 

1,654 

1,735 

2,991 

!*,560 

6,683 

7,996 

6, 196 

-1,276 

-17*  1 

3,663 

2.537 

1,275 

885 

61 *2 

1*70 

366 

397 

686 

1,602 

2,571 

3.449 

3,014 

-649 

-17.7 

5,61*0 

I*,6l7 

3.817 

3,455 

5,071* 

1*,403 

3,279 

3,015 

5,516 

1*,220 

6,097 

6,884 

6,985 

+1.345 

■♦23.8 

liU*.  2 1 5 

1  111,  8 12 

101,099 

82,709 

73,701* 

60,376 

51.  128 

53,837 

71*,  192 

101*.  512 

1 3l*>  596 

131.091 

117,978 

-26,237 

- 18. 2 

2,958 

2, 191 

1,563 

1,233 

1,082 

1, 126 

1, 106 

1,572 

2,399 

3,251 

4,642 

5,033 

4, 170 

+1,212 

+4l.o 

9.235 

6,210 

3,579 

2,035 

1,565 

1.508 

1,223 

1,306 

3,656 

6,781 

8, 16l 

8,580 

6,924 

-2, 3 II 

-25.0 

27,618 

21,1*85 

12,941 

8,211* 

8,1*98 

7,211* 

6,574 

8,711* 

17,568 

2l*,493 

50,287 

30,343 

27,453 

-I65 

-.6 

h7,3U6 

33,238 

21,695 

14, 188 

14,460 

15,479 

16,1*76 

19,724 

33,912 

1*6,235 

51,81*1* 

51, 161 

42,575 

-4.771 

-10. 1 

Total.. 


Region  I: 
Connect icut. .  • 

Maine. . . . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire* 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont . . 


Region  IT: 
New  Jersey. 
New  York.  • . 


Region  III: 

De  I  aware . 

Oistrict  of  Columbia. 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy Ivenia . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . . . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama. ....... 

Florida. ....... 

Georgia . 

Mississippi..  •• 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. .. 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VTIIi 
Arkansas. . . 
Louisiana. . 
Ck  I  a  home. . . 
Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. . . 
Montana. ... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . , 

Wyoming. ... 


Region  Xt 
Arizona. ... 
Ca  I  ifornia. 
Nevada . 


Region  XI: 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


j/  Weekly  date  are  adjusted  for  split  weeks  in  the  month  on  the  basis  of  a  5-day  work-week. 

2/  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

NOt"  T.t’r.lZ  pr09r“™  or*  1?C'"d*d  fhU  *°"Jh  ,or  th?  ,lrst  Ml**  slnce  r«r  ago  comparison,  are  no.  valid.  Because  th.  UCFE  program  «as  Just  getting  under  way  in  January- 

February  I955»  the  experience  of  these  two  months  was  not  comparable  with  that  of  subsequent  months.  ’  ’ 


ADDITIONAL  STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  OPERATIONS  ARE  PUB¬ 
LISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  STATISTICAL  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY.  THE  SUPPLEMENT  IS  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST  FROM 
THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  OFFICE 
OF  PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND  ANALYSIS. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

ALABAMA .  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  4 

ALASKA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

ARIZONA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

ARKANSAS .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security- Welfare  Building, 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA .  Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

COLORADO .  Department  of  Employment,  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building,  Denver  2 

CONNECTICUT .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 

DELAWARE .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA...  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  1724  F  Street  NW,  Washington  25; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 
FLORIDA .  Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee 

GEORGIA .  Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Office  Building,  Capitol  Sq.,  Atlanta  3 

HAWAII .  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Keelikolani  Building,  825  Mililani  Street 

P.O.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13 

IDAHO  .  Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  520,  153j  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

ILLINOIS .  Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 

INDIANA  .  Employment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  9 

IOWA  .  Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8 

KANSAS .  Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 

KENTUCKY .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

Frankfort 

LOUISIANA  _  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Apnex  Building, 

Baton  Rouge  4 

Is/IAMNE .  Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 

jyj^j^YLAND  .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 

MASSACHUSETTS .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

MICHIGAN .  Employment  Security  Commission,  514  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 

MINNESOTA .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 

MISSISSIPPI .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 

MISSOURI .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

MONTANA .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 

NEBRASKA . .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1033,  Lincoln  1 

NEVADA .  Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 

NEW  JERSEY .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

NEW  MEXICO .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1301,  103  Sixth  Street  SW.,  Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK .  Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  18 

NORTH  CAROLINA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  and  North  McDowell  Streets,  Raleigh 

NORTH  DAKOTA .  North  Dakota  State  Employment  Service,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  207  Broadway, 

Box  568,  Bismarck;  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau, 
201  Broadway,  Bismarck 

OHIO .  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  427  Cleveland  Avenue,  Columbus  16 

OKLAHOMA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  American  National  Building,  Oklahoma  City  2 

OREGON .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  500  Public  Service  Building,  S-lem 

PENNSYLVANIA .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  1846  Brookwood  Street, 

Harrisburg 

PUERTO  RICO .  Puerto  Rico  Employment  Service,  Parque  Street  #607,  P.O.  Box  8368  Fdez.  Juncos  Station, 

Santurce,  San  Juan 

RHODE  ISLAND .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  3 

SOUTH  CAROLINA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  10 

SOUTH  DAKOTA .  Employment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  3 

TEXAS .  Texas  Employment  Commission,  Brown  Building,  Austin  19 

UTAH .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  2100,  Salt  Lake  City  13 

VERMONT .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier 

VIRGINIA .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Broad-Grace  Arcade,  Richmond  11 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS .  Virgin  Islands  Employment  Service,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas 

WASHINGTON .  Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  367,  Old  Capitol  Building,  Olympia 

WEST  VIRGINIA .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 

Charleston  5 

WISCONSIN .  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Industrial  Commission,  105  South  Blair  Street, 

Madison  3;  Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East 
Wilson  Street,  Madison  1 

WYOMING .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  760,  136|  South  Wolcott  Street,  IOOF  Building, 

Casper 
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Table  1. — Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State  -  Women,  March  1956 


New  applications  4/ 

Counseling  interviews 

No nagri cultural 

Initial  claims  2/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
covered  t j  continued 
claims 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Feb.  1956 

Total 

Initial 

Referrals 

Placements 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Feb.  1956 

Total,  53  State. . 

261,168 

-4.3 

50,563 

+7.0 

32,361 

+4.9 

349,443 

+4.0 

194,637 

+5.7 

335,647 

+4.1 

2,093,839 

+4.0 

Region  I: 

3,894 

-11.8 

512 

-12.8 

282 

-12.2 

6,649 

+1.7 

3,392 

+3.9 

6,554 

+7.1 

32,641 

+6.5 

830 

+6.3 

154 

+13.2 

87 

+17.6 

1,171 

-3.0 

670 

+17.3 

3,418 

+144.5 

13,133 

-19.7 

6,369 

-8.0 

1,374 

-16.4 

693 

-26.0 

12,716 

-5.5 

7,257 

-4.8 

19,562 

+51.0 

73,047 

+8.9 

831 

+6.3 

105 

+28.0 

79 

+46.3 

1,076 

+4.0 

462 

-4.7 

4,591 

+162.6 

13,066 

+14.4 

2,180 

+5.8 

397 

+22.9 

140 

-2.1 

1,868 

-1.0 

816 

-5.8 

7,851 

+26.1 

32,584 

+19.5 

Vermont . •••••••••• 

432 

-19.9 

134 

-25.6 

45 

— 

739 

+13.5 

319 

+6.7 

451 

-23.3 

4,438 

-.4 

Region  lit 

8,068 

+3.2 

901 

+17.3 

566 

+14.6 

9,195 

+5.0 

5,494 

+5.1 

30,523 

+29.6 

147 ,479 

+.2 

New  York.'. . 

28,356 

-2.9 

5,769 

+13.5 

3,421 

+4.2 

59,277 

-.6 

40,691 

+.1 

67,512 

+4.5 

327,065 

+2.9 

Puerto  Rico . 

3,133 

-10.6 

394 

-7.5 

178 

-11.9 

2,657 

+17.7 

1,486 

+21.7 

35 

— 

390 

-2.5 

Virgin  Islands . 

36 

— 

13 

— 

8 

... 

212 

-22.9 

130 

-24.9 

0 

0 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

371 

-4.1 

333 

+15.2 

319 

+16.4 

477 

+17.8 

287 

+5.1 

439 

-10.0 

3,105 

+16.6 

District  of  Columbia.. 

1,469 

-30.6 

262 

-31.1 

137 

-19.9 

1,792 

-20.9 

1,206 

-15.7 

678 

-14.6 

7,859 

-.8 

3,519 

+4.3 

1,295 

+39.8 

1,008 

+40.4 

3,427 

+11.1 

2,136 

+18.9 

7,918 

+169.0 

16,592 

-20.1 

7,918 

-10.7 

1,666 

+21.5 

1,025 

+13.6 

7,501 

-10.4 

4,740 

-9.0 

13,928 

+3.5 

73,963 

+3.9 

Pennsylvania . 

15,942 

-8.6 

3,438 

-3.2 

2,188 

-4.6 

20,981 

+5.0 

10,981 

+7.1 

35,020 

+14.2 

217,920 

+9.3 

Virginia . 

4,363 

-19.7 

1,877 

+10.5 

1,231 

-.9 

4,702 

+13.8 

3,047 

+16.2 

4,034 

+6.7 

23,218 

+19.8 

West  Virginia . 

1,313 

-16.8 

319 

+31.3 

243 

+32.1 

2,130 

+11.8 

1,359 

+21.9 

722 

-53.7 

10,287 

-19.3 

Region  IV: 

4,605 

-6.6 

522 

+7.4 

442 

+20.8 

7,338 

+9.1 

3,946 

+9.3 

2,515 

+4.0 

19,581 

+7.7 

Florida . 

4,701 

-6.0 

654 

-13.3 

509 

-5.4 

12,994 

+6.5 

8,334 

+10.0 

3,280 

+10.5 

17,091 

-.5 

6,139 

+4.0 

877 

-2.1 

653 

+5.2 

6,617 

+5.8 

3,943 

+9.9 

5,928 

+7.4 

47,247 

+8.0 

4,462 

+13.3 

479 

-14.8 

295 

-18.3 

5,493 

+8.3 

3,305 

+12.8 

2,327 

+30.6 

13,850 

+14.5 

South  Carolina . 

4,575 

+4.3 

1,042 

+15.0 

904 

+21.2 

5,212 

+7.6 

2,774 

+.5 

3,269 

+7.4 

23,461 

+10.6 

Tennessee ..••••••••••• 

5,811 

+7.7 

1,444 

+23.0 

1,114 

+16.2 

6,906 

+.9 

3,837 

+1.9 

5,556 

-9.0 

60,655 

+2.1 

Region  V: 

3,716 

+14.6 

1,561 

+35.4 

1,358 

+38.4 

3,248 

+13.0 

1,790 

+3.1 

2,989 

-4.8 

36,449 

+15.4 

12,820 

-10.1 

1,795 

+1.9 

1,361 

+6.5 

9,148 

-.9 

3,819 

-7.2 

11,688 

-30.7 

102,954 

+20.0 

Ohio. I . 

14,281 

-10.6 

3,358 

+6.1 

2,377 

+3.8 

13,594 

-2.3 

7,217 

+4.7 

9,718 

-26.4 

87  >882 

+8.4 

Region  VI: 

11,762 

+3.1 

2,217 

+23.6 

1,344 

+11.3 

9,382 

+5.1 

5,537 

+13.0 

15,154 

+6.7 

96,708 

-1.5 

6,973 

+5.7 

739 

+16.2 

519 

+26.9 

6,016 

+2.1 

2,518 

+5.8 

8,553 

+2.3 

47,975 

+3.9 

3,922 

+24.9 

482 

+33.5 

188 

+6.2 

3,925 

+14.0 

2,220 

+22.0 

2,647 

+4.7 

28 ,892 

-3.8 

Wisconsin . 

4,862 

+8.8 

1,237 

-25.2 

693 

-23.3 

5,994 

+20.7 

2,590 

+7.0 

4,223 

+17.2 

31,170 

+1.5 

Region  VII: 

2,923 

+5.1 

477 

+26.5 

251 

+21.8 

3,547 

+.5 

1,928 

+2.6 

1,444 

-12.6 

14,294 

+1.3 

2,223 

-11.6 

342 

+24.4 

229 

+32.4 

4,025 

+13.9 

2,289 

+15.4 

996 

-31.7 

11,090 

-7.7 

7,035 

+.5 

880 

-1.6 

510 

+8.1 

5,928 

+9.6 

3,237 

+14.1 

6,149 

+9.2 

42,330 

+8.5 

1,509 

-17.1 

456 

+24.6 

248 

+17.0 

1,557 

+8.0 

840 

+5.1 

1,259 

+22.8 

10 ,011 

+6.7 

621 

-19.5 

161 

+67.7 

129 

+98.5 

1,029 

+9.2 

428 

-5.1 

120 

—45.7 

2,211 

-12.7 

South  Dakota . 

548 

-5.2 

86 

+19.4 

47 

— 

754 

+24.6 

303 

+24.7 

142 

-46.0 

2  >044 

-20.0 

Region  VIII : 

3,218 

-18.3 

374 

-2.9 

235 

+7.8 

4,661 

-7.7 

2,288 

+2.1 

1,429 

-21.5 

12,877 

-22.3 

3,426 

+1.3 

370 

-2.9 

244 

+3.4 

4,461 

+.5 

2,666 

+1.3 

1,916 

-10.2 

13 >464 

+2.4 

2,776 

-7.6 

655 

-4.5 

390 

-9.5 

5,770 

+11.4 

3,004 

+24.9 

1,957 

-22.2 

16,560 

+6.3 

Texas . . 

14,023 

-12.1 

2,695 

+1.7 

1,448 

+•6 

28, 544 

-3.9 

15,240 

-2.5 

4,310 

-7.5 

29,955 

--C.0 

Region  12: 

2,248 

.c  2 

822 

+11.2 

686 

+19.9 

2,867 

+32.2 

1,389 

+36.2 

710 

-11.5 

4,980 

+4.2 

1,026 

+3.0 

293 

+28.5 

185 

+50.4 

1,270 

+38.9 

700 

+35.1 

404 

-39.0 

6,662 

-6.1 

1,479 

+8.5 

317 

+8.6 

88 

-44.3 

1,486 

-3.3 

951 

+4.3 

327 

-4.9 

2,631 

+15.5 

Utah . 

1,616 

+55.5 

460 

+11.1 

324 

-5.3 

2,217 

+61.0 

870 

+39.2 

657 

-16.2 

9,362 

-7.0 

Wyoming . . . 

364 

-29.6 

120 

-31.0 

67 

-23.9 

536 

+1.9 

228 

-2.6 

180 

-50.3 

2,525 

-1.5 

Region  X: 

2,625 

+1.7 

364 

-10.3 

246 

-15.2 

4,016 

+26.6 

2,339 

+44.7 

1,172 

+42.1 

6,083 

+17.4 

California . 

Hawal  1 . . . 

26,388 

656 

-7.5 

+4.6 

3,609 

55 

+3.2 

0 

2,264 

30 

0 

32,299 

722 

+8.8 

+31.3 

14,308 

182 

+17.4 

+27.3 

23,520 

550 

-29.0 

-23.7 

206 ,400 
9,102 

+4.9 

-18.1 

Nevada . 

686 

-20.0 

91 

-3.2 

56 

-31.7 

1,285 

+14.8 

736 

+26.2 

514 

-32.5 

5,657 

-4.9 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . . 

Idaho . 

319 

1,335 

-9.9 

+15.8 

54 

330 

-34.9 

+18.7 

44 

194 

+20.5 

513 

2,064 

+4.5 

+46.3 

237 

888 

-5.6 

+28.3 

123 

385 

-25.5 

-15.6 

2,901 

4,806 

+13.8 

-13.7 

Oregon . 

Washington . . . 

2  fl&l 

+7.5 

799 

+30.8 

448 

+32.2 

3,116 

+21.9 

1,401 

+12.6 

2,368 

-7.9 

27 ,635 

•ts6 

4,020 

-8.9 

1,403 

+16.9 

591 

-7.2 

4,339 

+21.8 

1,882 

+25.7 

3,932 

—1  /  *4 

39,557 

-9.8 

The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total 
of  applicants  for  idiom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

£/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer 
initial  claims  for  women  was  only  4.2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950-June  1953. 
Excludes  initial  claims  filed  solely  under  IEFE  program. 


number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  ?ome  types 

reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional  claims  to  total 
Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  eentral  office  in  some  States. 
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Table  2.  — Nonagricultura I  selection  Interviews  and  individuals  tested,  by  State,  March  1956 


Se  1  ect  ion 

interviews 

Individuals  tested 

Tota  1 

Referral  resulted 

Resulting  fro® 
selection  notice 

Aptitude  tests 

Region  and  State 

Total 

Proficiency 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

tests 

Number 

change  from 

Number 

change  fro® 

Number 

change  from 

Specific 

Genera  1 

February  1956 

February  1956 

February  1956 

Total,  53  States . 

1,262,1*39 

46.8 

769.890 

+10.1* 

33l*,9IO 

+12.  1 

118,01*3 

1*7,530 

1*0,1*61* 

30,01*9 

Region  It 

Connect’  icut . 

28,006 

-3-0 

15,378 

+1.8 

6,923 

■H+-9 

992 

517 

21*3 

232 

Maine. . . 

It,  02!* 

■*5-7 

2,711 

-2-9 

1,31*0 

+13.O 

211* 

1*1 

171 

2 

Massachusetts . 

61,326 

-.7 

27,807 

+3-5 

18,202 

-*5.2 

2,1*63 

589 

955 

919 

Mew  Hampshire . 

3,085 

-1*.  0 

2,  130 

4s7 

1,501+ 

4i*.2 

296 

78 

175 

1*3 

Rhode  Island... . 

6,201 

+3-5 

3,1.81 

46.2 

2,031* 

+18. 7 

521 

130 

115 

276 

Vermont. .  . . . . 

3,057 

-2-1* 

1,61*1 

+11.3 

673 

425.  1 

188 

56 

122 

10 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

1*1,517 

■*9-6 

18,767 

+10.8 

6,805 

+19.2 

1,1*86 

51+6 

911 

229 

New  Ybrk . 

160,899 

+.5 

98,237 

42.6 

19,650 

+13-1* 

6,1*58 

1,255 

2,629 

2,571* 

Puerto  Rico . 

6,325 

-1*.  1 

1*,8I0 

-5-2 

1*,  336 

-5.0 

1,777 

1,558 

156 

63 

Virgin  Islands . 

502 

-20.8 

308 

-21.0 

88 

-36.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Region  lilt 

265 

+19-1* 

Delaware . 

10,3  li* 

-9-0 

1,057 

432.5 

10 

0 

10 

0 

District  of  Columbia.... 

7,71*2 

-15-9 

1+.3I5 

-13-9 

2,050 

-32-7 

307 

37 

95 

175 

Maryland . 

20,1*06 

Hi*.  8 

9,613 

+17.1* 

3.269 

+11.8 

1,51*7 

209 

1,038 

300 

North  Carolina . 

29,633 

-5-5 

15,381 

+1-5 

5,721 

-2-7 

3,765 

1,900 

1,1*99 

366 

Pennsylvania... . 

5U.052 

+18.2 

37,1.65 

+13.2 

25,788 

+12.2 

6,823 

2,323 

3,28!+ 

1,216 

Virginia . . . 

15,61*6 

■*5-6 

9,1*75 

+13.  1 

2,91*9 

+ll*-l* 

2,1*97 

968 

1,308 

221 

West  Virginia . 

5.932 

+17-8 

U.02I 

421.5 

3. 197 

+18.0 

906 

539 

1*60 

107 

Region  TVt 

6,232 

81*8 

1,067 

637 

Alabama . 

22,287 

+11.7 

lli,  768 

+7-9 

-3.  1 

2,552 

Florida . 

56,51.0 

+1.5 

30,88!* 

49-9 

7,363 

+3.2* 

2,098 

383 

7 1*1* 

971 

Georgia . 

21,357 

+11.7 

15.091 

+U*.  5 

7,211* 

+15-  1 

2,619 

1,  101 

1,051 

1*67 

Mississippi . 

22,51.2 

+18. 7 

12,636 

426.2 

5,390 

+15-9 

3,081 

1,613 

1, 117 

31*6 

Soot h  Caro  1 ina. ••••••••• 

15.258 

+17-8 

II, 125 

422.7 

l*,l+58 

+19-2 

2,258 

779 

1,01*8 

1*31 

Tennessee . 

23.391 

+15.6 

ll*,398 

+15-3 

6,73° 

420.0 

1+.239 

2,133 

1,561 

51*5 

Region  Vt 

2*.  270 

+1 1.6 

1,  li+7 

Kentucky. . . 

Michlqan- . . 

Ohio . . . 

13,771 

36,11*3 

60,1*59 

■*9-7 

-1-7 

-1-1* 

7,005 

21,963 

38,01*8 

+17.5 

0.0 

4*  6 

2,791 

1*,599 

7,639 

1,392 

1,021 

1,875 

252 

1,276 

2,221 

10,791 

12.592 

45.8 
+8.  1 

2,302 

3,51*3 

Region  Vlf 

Illinois . 

Indiana. . . 

Minnesota . . 

55,673 

18,597 

18,  ll*3 
25,851 

■*6.  1 
■*5-5 
■teo.3 

48.6 

27,69!* 

13,030 

II,  ll*5 
12,783 

48.  1 

48.7 

423-  1 
+15-5 

8,657 

5.512 

1+.621* 

6,703 

+15-9 

+7-1* 

41*0.5 

428.7 

l+,6o6 

2,393 

1*.  178 
3,880 

l,9ll* 

1,199 

2,381 

1,1*57 

1,81*1 

939 

557 

l,3l*5 

851 

255 

1,21*0 

1,073 

Region  Vllt 

Iowa . . . 

12, 152 

12*.  152 
27,738 

+12*.!* 

■*23.8 

48.0 

9,1*79 

11,200 

ll*,27i* 

+16.3 

428.0 

420.9 

5.631 

1*,  595 
6,500 

+13.6 

+36.0 

422.3 

2,1*1*8 

506 

3,519 

1,296 

176 

2,283 

672 

168 

551 

1*80 

162 

685 

Missouri. . . . . 

Nebraska. .  . . 

11,392 

+35- 1* 

7,  ll*3 

450.5 

2,623 

438.9 

1,193 

1*86 

1*93 

211* 

North  Dakota . 

2,1*75 

+ll*-  7 

2,015 

427-8 

1,662 

+18. 7 

581+ 

273 

222 

89 

South  Dakota. . . . . . 

2,1*62 

+15-1* 

1,61*9 

425.8 

956 

+3-0 

353 

101* 

11*0 

109 

Region  VTTIt 

10,886 

11,851 

+1-5 

-2.8 

9.611 

10,927 

5.717 

l*,90l 

+3-  1 

-5.9 

1,526 

1,170 

697 

321 

589 

305 

2l*0 

51*1* 

Louisiana . . . 

-3-  1 

Ok  lahoma. .  . . . . 

23,979 

+19-  1 

16,971* 

42l*.  1 

6,258 

•♦27.1* 

1,770 

715 

367 

688 

Texas . 

77,691 

42.6 

66,351* 

43.3 

36,050 

+1.1* 

9,768 

6,152 

1,65!* 

1,962 

Region  IXt 

Colorado . 

15,313 

423-3 

9,019 

429-7 

2+.056 

41*1.1* 

81*7 

82 

51*5 

220 

Montana . . . 

l*,58l 

+53-7 

3-325 

+31-3 

2,320 

423-8 

1*71 

73 

179 

219 

New  Mexico.  . . 

1*.  795 

+7-7 

i*,009 

+12-9 

2,715 

-1+-5 

1*90 

155 

150 

185 

Utah . 

8,068 

■*55-1* 

5,269 

458.9 

3,118 

463.2 

1,207 

279 

371 

557 

Wyoming . 

2,  ll*2 

4i*.3 

1,29!* 

+17-6 

9^0 

+17-2 

332 

11* 

205 

113 

Region  X: 

1*39 

2l*0 

Arizona......... . 

California . . 

Hawaii . 

13,01*5 

121,1*01* 

1,851 

5,133 

+17-  1 
+11.1* 

-5-6 

+19-5 

8,859 

71,1+28 

1,800 

2,911 

325-9 

+15-7 

+17.0 

428.9 

5.078 

3M89 

1, 130 

1.  153 

-H16.  1 

+15. 1 

4i*.  1 

428.8 

759 

7,925 

256 

181 

80 

2,  110 

39 

28 

2,  102 

125 

88 

3,713 

92 

65 

Region  Xlt 

Alaska . 

1,862 

7,ol*o 

12,509 

+19-1* 

■*52. 1 
+19-1* 

1,197 

1*.  806 
7,256 

+ll*.  1 

451.7 

423.3 

701 

3,619 

3, 128 

+17-2 

4i*7.8 

-*32-3 

333 

803 

1,531* 

5 

57 

310 

38 

372 

590 

290 

371* 

631* 

Oregon . 

Washington . 

20,681 

429.  1 

11,382 

430. 1 

5.5l*o 

+35-3 

2,885 

61*1* 

1,370 

871 
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Table  3. — Selected  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  March  1956 


New  applications  J / 

Initial  counsel 

ng  interviews 

Nonagricultura 1 

placements 

Total 

Veteran  2 / 

Total 

Veteran  2/ 

Total 

Veteran  2/ 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 

Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 

Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 

Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 

Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Feb.  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Feb.  1956 

Total,  53  States . 

32.  aWi 

-!*•  2 

11, 133 

-1*>9 

13,959 

42.2 

l*,7l*5 

+1.9 

21,829 

+ii*.  3 

9,371* 

+12.  1 

Region  Tl 

765 

-6.9 

2  111 

-I8.9 

1*91* 

4ii.lt 

122 

420.8 

575 

4ii*i| 

217 

+»9 

lie 

■*59-5 

25 

— 

75 

+1*1*.  2 

28 

— 

77 

+1 1.6 

33 

— 

Massachusetts . 

680 

-rt*-9 

279 

+7-3 

5  IS 

42.8 

203 

49*7 

U6ii 

-51.8 

228 

-68.} 

122 

-15.3 

35 

- - 

51* 

-ii*.  3 

20 

— 

77 

-7-2 

33 

— 

Rhode  Island . 

1*05 

•16.9 

91 

4-11.0 

169 

+26. 1 

1*3 

— 

109 

40.0 

28 

— 

Vermont . . . 

1*7 

— 

ll* 

— 

3 

2 

... 

25 

12 

Region  lit 

766 

-  IS.  0 

212 

-17-8 

1*03 

-5.0 

id* 

-15-1* 

263 

-11-7 

97 

+16.9 

2,756 

-2.6 

759 

-5-7 

l,0l*0 

+  1  1.3 

285 

+11.8 

2,393 

+1*.  3 

556 

+5-7 

Puerto  Rico...* . 

166 

422.  1 

76 

+38.2 

82 

-10.9 

1*2 

— 

67 

+!*.7 

22 

Virgin  Islands . 

0 

— 

0 

1 

... 

0 

5 

0 

Region  Tilt 

8 

50 

-7-1* 

ll* 

— 

70 

422.8 

9 

— 

— 

5 

District  of  Columbia.. 

250 

-29.7 

65 

-20.7 

125 

-21.1* 

53 

-20.9 

198 

496.  1 

87 

— 

Mary  land . 

21*5 

-IJ.  1 

59 

-31*- 1* 

97 

-12.6 

1*3 

— 

lt*9 

48.0 

62 

+5- 1 

697 

-6.2 

2  ii* 

-13-1* 

251, 

+1.2 

108 

-7.7 

1*22 

+15*7 

177 

422.9 

2,Ul9 

-6. 1 

8  ll* 

-10.8 

1,200 

-.9 

1*00 

-6.  3 

1,  169 

+1*2.6 

1*27 

+10.3 

Virginia . 

568 

■Hi*.  6 

78 

42.6 

368 

421.9 

71* 

+7-2 

239 

439.0 

63 

— 

West  Virginia . 

1*88 

-ll*.  8 

172 

— i*.i* 

151, 

+12.1* 

73 

+17-7 

137 

+15. 1 

53 

Region  TV: 

31*3 

-•3 

Ml* 

+15*2 

120 

48.  1 

36 

_ 

229 

+3l*-7 

87 

4,2.6 

1,010 

42.2 

393 

42.  1 

293 

+ll*.0 

108 

430.  1 

1,  1 10 

-•!* 

l4ii5 

-6.5 

Georgia . 

1*1*2 

4-7*8 

97 

-15-7 

251, 

-hit 

i*e 

— 

2M 

+8.6 

75 

+11.9 

203 

-12.  1 

51 

-28.2 

91 

-9*  0 

27 

— 

122 

+7.0 

Ui 

— 

322 

-2.  1 

58 

-26.6 

88 

420.5 

17 

— 

262 

4*2.  I* 

81 

+28.6 

Tennessee . 

+15-5 

I89 

+13-9 

208 

-2.8 

90 

+3.1* 

768 

+78.6 

1*13 

+80.  3 

Region  V: 

369 

-ll*.  2 

si* 

-23.0 

191* 

+8.1* 

65 

-3.0 

211 

43lj.lt 

90 

+52-5 

1,671* 

-2.8 

599 

-1.8 

789 

-5-6 

261 

4vl| 

702 

6 

258 

+15.7 

Ohio . 

1,713 

-13- 1 

718 

-1*.  8 

l,0l*9 

-6.7 

387 

-6.3 

2,02l*. 

+15*3 

807 

46.7 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

1,575 

-5- 1 

539 

-7-9 

813 

+5.6 

286 

+7-5 

960 

+IC.7 

5St* 

+16.0 

690 

-5*7 

256 

-7-9 

291* 

-10.9 

135 

+)*.7 

1*09 

+18.2 

207 

+32-7 

5& 

-1.  1 

266 

-7-3 

151* 

49.2 

75 

+H.6 

386 

+15.6 

268 

420.7 

Wisconsin . 

621 

“i.i, 

238 

+  1  1.7 

167 

-16.  1 

66 

-i*.  3 

+50.7 

200 

+1*0.8 

Region  VII: 

1*51* 

-1.  1 

ll*5 

-6. 5 

1  111 

4it.  6 

32 

... 

1*1*3 

+13*0 

tal* 

-Ml*.  3 

276 

4-7.8 

86 

-8.5 

162 

+27.6 

51 

-7-3 

2+6 

+58.6 

127 

4*7-7 

685 

-8.7 

225 

-1  i.i* 

1*58 

42.0 

11*1* 

+26.3 

332 

4&6. 3 

139 

+35-0 

Nebraska . 

255 

■11*9.0 

127 

+126.  8 

51* 

-6.9 

22 

— 

399 

490.9 

210 

+218.2 

North  Dakota . 

65 

+12.5 

16 

— 

13 

— 

1 

— 

20 

— 

10 

South  Dakota . 

65 

427-5 

25 

- - 

21 

9 

... 

32 

15 

Region  VIII: 

1*18 

-33.3 

115 

- hO •  1 

70 

-39-7 

20 

_ 

309 

+18.8 

105 

+23-5 

361* 

4-1. 1; 

128 

+1C.3 

219 

+  11.7 

85 

+26.9 

182 

+ii*.  5 

93 

+10.7 

1*62 

-ii.j 

158 

-50.  1 

129 

-8-5 

51 

-16.1, 

*0 

+30.3 

399 

45L.  1 

Texas . 

2,1*50 

-6. 1 

660 

-1*.  1 

779 

-1*.  3 

256 

-.8 

1,883 

+11*0 

833 

+7.2 

Region  IX? 

228 

-5.8 

85 

-6. 6 

89 

+1*.  7 

1*8 

... 

2  ll* 

+15- 1 

122 

-7-6 

223 

-13-2 

83 

-17*0 

76 

-17.1* 

35 

— 

126 

+3-3 

67 

-5.6 

New  Mexico . 

188 

+7.1* 

75 

48.7 

50 

-19- 1* 

15 

— 

79 

+ll*.  5 

52 

... 

Utah . 

87 

-12.  1 

26 

— 

71* 

+39.6 

20 

— 

39 

— 

7 

'Wyoming.  . . 

1*1* 

— 

IS 

— 

20 

9 

... 

22 

12 

Region  X: 

1*18 

-.5 

178 

+13-1* 

82 

-3-5 

35 

... 

182 

■ill.  6 

87 

+II1.5 

Ca  1  ifornia . . 

1*,  307 

-2.6 

1,793 

-1.1* 

1,1*21 

+ll*.0 

51*1* 

+9.7 

1,1*60 

+8.9 

871 

82 

-5-7 

12 

— 

66 

422.2 

12 

— 

1*7 

•5 

Nevada..  . . . . 

57 

-8.  1 

22 

— 

22 

— - 

13 

... 

2U 

lU 

Region  XU 

31 

ii* 

12 

___ 

i* 

19 

— 

8 

— 

IU2 

-l*.  7 

50 

-18.0 

88 

+25-7 

50 

— 

103 

+102. 0 

57 

Oregon . . 

Washington . * . 

3U5 

-1.  1 

121 

-8.3 

11*5 

+  II-5 

53 

329 

4it6.  9 

151 

-till.  1 

851* 

+16.5 

239 

423*8 

173 

+2.1* 

1*6 

325 

+65.8 

130 

+103. 1 

\J  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  nimber  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some  types  of 
applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

2/  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 

2/  Not  computed  If  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50* 
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Table  4.— Honagri  cultural  p  lac  •  a  ant  a  by  Industry,  March  1956 


Industry 


Total ,  53  States, 


Forestry  and  fishing . 

Mining . 

Construction . 

Manufacturing . . . . 

Ordnance  and  accessories.  . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Tobaocc  manufacturers.. . . . . 

Textile  mill  products . 

Apparel  and  related  products . 

Lumber  and  wood . . 

Furniture  and  fixtures. . . . 

Paper  and  allied  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  inds.. 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  ooal . 

Rubber  products . . . . . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Primary  metal  products . 

Fabricated  metal  industry . 

Machinery  (except  electrical)... . 

Electrical  machines . •••••«• 

Transportation  equipment . 

Instruments . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing . 

Interstate  railroads . 

Other  public  utilities . . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . . . 

Finance,  Insurance  and  real  estate . . 

Service,  excluding  private  households... 

Private  household . *•••••••••• 

Regular  government  establishments . . 

Special  government  projects . 

Establishments,  n.s.c..... . •••••••• 


Total 

Women 

Niaber 

Percentage 
change  from  l/ 
February  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Nrnber 

Percentage 
change  from  l/ 
February  195b 

Percentage 

distribution 

449,806 

+11.8 

100.0 

194,637 

+5.7 

100.0 

244 

+43.5 

.1 

17 

(2/) 

2,839 

+7.5 

.6 

323 

+21.9 

.2 

37,108 

+43.0 

8.2 

968 

+21.0 

.5 

114,808 

+.7 

25.5 

46,283 

-9.0 

23.8 

391 

-8.9 

.1 

90 

+1.1 

(2/) 

12,187 

+3.8 

2.7 

4,141 

-9.1 

2.1 

282 

-54.3 

.1 

160 

-63.8 

•i 

6,635 

+4.3 

1.5 

3,916 

+2.9 

2.0 

22,824 

-13.6 

5.0 

19,066 

-14.3 

9.9 

4,367 

+1.9 

1.0 

267 

-27.4 

.1 

4,016 

+24.0 

.9 

665 

+16.3 

.3 

3,124 

+12.5 

.7 

1,132 

+3.9 

.6 

3,599 

+9.4 

.8 

1,822 

+10.2 

.9 

5,090 

+40.7 

1.1 

946 

+24.0 

•5 

519 

+32.4 

.1 

73 

+1.4 

( 2 /) 

1,010 

4.8 

.2 

347 

-6.2 

.2 

3,017 

-24.5 

.7 

1,723 

-28.3 

.9 

2,941 

+28.2 

.7 

726 

+13.3 

.4 

4,521 

+11.7 

1.0 

431 

+7.7 

.2 

8,793 

+8.3 

2.0 

1,507 

-5.5 

.8 

10,324 

+3.6 

2.3 

1,455 

-1.5 

.7 

7,397 

-2.9 

1.6 

3,820 

-4.1 

2.0 

7,404 

+1.2 

1.6 

897 

-13.5 

.5 

1,445 

+8.3 

.3 

650 

46.2 

.3 

4,922 

-5.7 

1.1 

2,449 

-9.8 

1.3 

2,970 

+87.7 

.7 

59 

+3.5 

(2/) 

18,625 

+16.3 

4.1 

1,817 

+16.8 

.9 

99,892 

+16.1 

22.2 

37,360 

+16.4 

19.2 

8,879 

+.8 

2.0 

4,968 

-3.2 

2.6 

55,370 

+9.8 

12.3 

25,302 

+7.7 

13.0 

98,491 

+20.5 

21.9 

73,635 

+11.9 

37.8 

10,238 

-30.5 

2.3 

3,871 

-5.5 

2.0 

65 

— 

(2/) 

12 

— 

277 

+31.9 

.1 

22 

... 

(2/) 

All  veterans 


Number 


Percentage 
change  from  \J 
February  195o 


Percentage 

distribution 


115,202 


+U.6 


85 

1,133 

14,518 

32,640 

156 

3,738 

41 

1,084 

1,135 

1,733 

1,604 

1,109 

726 

1,970 

255 

353 

422 

1,042 

2,146 

3,690 

4,603 

1,979 

3,298 

417 

1,139 

1,460 

9,452 

28,326 

1,726 

12,742 

9,026 

3,982 

20 

92 


+1.4 

+41.5 

+11.3 

-12.4 

+21.8 

+5.1 

-3.6 

+12.5 

+24.6 

+23.2 

+5.8 

+42.0 

+51.8 

+16.5 

-36.3 

+34.5 

+8.3 

+12.8 

+5.4 

+3.9 

+2.3 

+15.5 

-2.8 

+62.4 

+16.7 

+15.6 

+4.5 

+8.8 

+45.5 

-40.1 

+43.7 


100.0 


.1 

1.0 

12.6 

28.3 

.1 

3.2 

(2/) 

.9 

1.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

.6 

1.7 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.9 

1.9 

3.2 
4.0 

1.7 

2.9 
.4 

1.0 

1.3 

8.2 

24.5 

1.5 

11.1 

7.8 

3.5 

(2/) 

.1 


1/  Hot  computed  If  wolume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
2/  Lees  then  0.05  percent. 


Table  5. — Honagrl  cultural  placeaenta  by  major  occupational  groins,  March  1956 


Major  occupational  group 

Total 

Women 

All  veterans 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
February  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
February  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
February  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Total ,  53  States . 

449,806 

+11.8 

100.0 

194,637 

+5.7 

100.0 

115,202 

+14.6 

100.0 

Professional  and  managerial . 

10,230 

+24.8 

2.3 

4,667 

+24.3 

2.4 

3,261 

+18.8 

2.8 

Clerical  and  sales . 

62,972 

+2.7 

14.0 

42,827 

+5.8 

22.0 

10, 944 

-4.4 

9.5 

Service . 

147,478 

+15.8 

32.8 

101,479 

+11.8 

52.2 

16, 141 

+22.6 

14. 0 

Skilled . 

26,272 

+14.6 

5.8 

2,801 

+12.1 

1.4 

10,869 

411.0 

9.4 

Semi  skilled . 

61,912 

4.8 

13.8 

27,101 

-9.6 

13.9 

17,017 

+12.1 

14.8 

Unskilled  and  other . 

140,942 

+16.2 

31.3 

15,762 

-5.5 

8.1 

56,970 

+18.2 

49.5 
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Table  6.  — Nonagricultura I  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  March  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States 


Region  It 

Connecticut . . . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts.  . . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . . . . 

Puerto  Rico . . . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III* 

Delaware-  . . 

District  of  Columbia... 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy  I  vania. . . 

Virginia. . . 

West  Virginia . . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . . 

Georgia. . 

JKlsslssipp! . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

II  linois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri..*. . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... . 

South  Dakota . .  •  • 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  lahoma.  . . . . 

Texas . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . 

New  Mexico.  ...* . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona.  . . 

Ca  lifomia . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska. . . *.... 

Idaho . . 

Oregon . 

Washington . . 


Openings 

Received 

Aval  lab  le  \J 

Pending 

590,978 

786,711* 

213,631 

11,1*58 

19,937 

8,935 

2,  153 

10,057 

871 

18,51*9 

25,1*99 

7,711* 

1,506 

2,758 

912 

2,  I2l* 

3, 165 

982 

1,1*71* 

2,563 

1,207 

12,673 

25,91*9 

13,575 

90,215 

119,271 

31,665 

2,962 

3,503 

510 

297 

321 

93 

7t*3 

1,1*79 

875 

3. 1*1*9 

8,1*63 

3,500 

6,887 

9,907 

3, 1*1*2 

12,01*7 

15,282 

3,522 

27,633 

37,832 

II,  III 

8,539 

12,  163 

1*,1*I6 

2,51*9 

3,187 

762 

10,881 

12,999 

2,1*51 

26,810 

3l,3l*o 

5,005 

12,256 

ll*,l*79 

2.528 

8,873 

10,908 

1,939 

8,352 

10,059 

2, 136 

9,901 

11,506 

1,871 

5.638 

6,533 

1,621* 

15,351* 

ie,686 

5,736 

28,568 

37,063 

9,4*5 

22,390 

31,86k 

10,857 

8,  ll*9 

12,  ll*5 

1*.  337 

8,293 

1 1,588 

3,631 

9,309 

l!*,ot*8 

5,96o 

7,287 

9,086 

2,090 

9,110 

II,  115 

2,71*1+ 

9,821* 

12,867 

3,351 

6,203 

7, 19t* 

1,277 

2,  156 

3.139 

1,693 

l,85U 

2,1*27 

1,022 

6,715 

7,51*5 

831* 

8,  158 

9,1*17 

1,371 

13,453 

lit,  69I* 

1,61*9 

1*7,537 

55,71*0 

9,957 

7,287 

8,931* 

2,1*65 

2,938 

3,361* 

661 

5,321 

1*,  lot* 

855 

3,1*56 

1*.  103 

921 

f,072 

1,366 

31*7 

6,975 

8,1*55 

1,532 

55.089 

72,813 

21,91*8 

1,1*56 

1,771 

750 

2,577 

2,860 

1*96 

878 

1,251 

537 

3,559 

3,883 

750 

5,285 

6,223 

1,216 

6,756 

9,809 

3,051 

Number 


790,3H 


15.378 

2,877 

27,808 

2,316 

3,1*81 

1,892 


18,767 

100,086 

l*,eio 

308 


I,  lit  I 
U,  315 
9,71*5 
15,997 
1*2,502 
9,508 
t*,057 


15,510 
30,967 
15,582 
13,008 
11,770 
lit,  1*91* 


7,352 
22, 121 
38, 280 

27,721* 

13,067 

11,338 

15,1*51* 


9,1*79 
11,21*7 
ill,  293 
7,  ll*3 
3,032 
2,082 


9,821 

10,991 

17,006 

66,351* 


9, 161 
3,756 
i*,072 
5,276 
1,383 


8,859 
7l*,2 13 
1,800 
2,911 


1,211 

5,570 

7,605 

11,391 


Referrals 

Placements 

Employer  visits 

Percentage 

App  1  leant- 

Percentage 

Order- 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
February  1956 

Percent 

change  from 
"ebruery  1956 

holding 

office 

Number 

change  from 
February  1956 

holding 

office 

Number 

major 

market 

+10.7 

23,772 

1*1*9,806 

+1 1.8 

8,1*58 

108,908 

+7.9 

63. 1 

+|.  8 

l6U 

7,161 

4/4-  h 

112 

966 

-  ii*-  2 

52.  1 

1*2 

1,602 

+7.7 

23 

691* 

+1.9 

1*8.7 

+3-5 

1,  160 

15,731 

-6.2 

360 

1*,278 

420.2 

82.9 

0 

85 

1,066 

-5-7 

50 

1*70 

42.8 

55-7 

46.2 

220 

1,1*82 

48.  1 

83 

157 

-1*7-5 

78.7 

422.8 

65 

889 

420.5 

1* 

313 

-5-7 

39-3 

+10.  8 

1*09 

9,782 

+12.2 

271 

1,971* 

45-  I 

65.8 

+3.  1 

3,228 

61,875 

45-  1 

868 

8,059 

-18.9 

51.7 

-5.2 

1*1* 

2,868 

-ll*.  8 

0 

535 

-21.9 

al*.9 

-21.0 

0 

227 

-I3-1* 

0 

28 

57- 1 

0 

521 

420.0 

, 

221 

-16.6 

7U.2 

-13.9 

71 

2,621* 

-7.6 

199 

172 

-1*1.  1 

65.  1 

+17.  1 

30 

5,231* 

422.0 

21 

1,729 

420.7 

1*1*.  7 

+.  8 

86 

10,016 

42.7 

16 

2,067 

+12. 6 

57-1* 

+ic.i* 

1, 155 

21,231* 

+13-1* 

27l* 

1*,0IS 

+1.6 

69-3 

+  17.5 

1 18 

5,91*2 

422.1* 

50 

1,835 

+12.6 

75.7 

+19.3 

267 

2,352 

425-9 

37 

1*81 

4j*l*.l* 

60.9 

+8.9 

1 IC 

8,215 

+IQ.  8 

25 

2,863 

426.8 

51*.  I 

+10.2 

281 

20,279 

+10.9 

63 

3,388 

+12-5 

67.2 

+13-7 

160 

9,779 

+19-7 

28 

3,516 

41**5 

?5-7 

42!i.l* 

317 

7,087 

+15-0 

39 

2,  122 
2,1*86 

-3. 3 

1*8.1* 

425-7 

95 

6,1*1*8 

+13-9 

26 

+9.8 

50.  1 

+13-9 

137 

8,1*97 

+19-7 

1* 

2,083 

49-1* 

57-8 

421.6 

13 

3,960 

+10.9 

ll* 

965 

+7.2 

53-  1 

-•5 

517 

10, 138 

-3-9 

212 

1,350 

432.0 

51.3 

+1.0 

351* 

22,907 

4l*.6 

139 

6,  111* 

+.  1 

1*1*.  1 

+8.  3 

l,70L* 

17,1*96 

+7-5 

81*1* 

1*,7I3 

+16.8 

73-0 

49.0 

371* 

5,71*5 

+3.6 

1 10 

2,293 

+10.9 

55*  3 

422.7 

1*15 

6,615 

+17-5 

33 

2,598 

+10.2 

59-  3 

420.9 

502 

6,766 

+  13.8 

109 

2,  177 

+19-1* 

82.0 

+16.3 

328 

5,758 

+19.6 

20 

1,360 

45.6 

63.5 

428.  3 

165 

7,600 

+30.5 

27 

2,311* 

425.9 

56. 0 

420.U 

1*61* 

7,712 

426.9 

28 

2,351 

48.5 

58.8 

450.5 

185 

5. 105 

450.1* 

6 

1,666 

4i*.5 

72.1* 

439-7 

133 

1,009 

-2.0 

0 

387 

-1.5 

69.5 

4l*l.0 

1  16 

972 

431.7 

1 

367 

-12.1* 

82.  8 

4^.  1 

31* 

5,521 

+13-8 

, 

1,753 

60.  1 

-2.9 

150 

7,  160 

+.  | 

1(7 

1,1*92 

+10.  8 

88.1* 

42l*.  0 

229 

11,536 

433.O 

1* 

3,21*1* 

48.2 

71*.  1* 

43-5 

268 

1*0,279 

46.2 

73 

8,031 

4l*.2 

91-1* 

429.5 

365 

5.710 

433.8 

71 

1,251* 

421.9 

5l*-5 

437.6 

88 

2,1*33 

430.2 

20 

1,602 

45.0 

60. 5 

+13-1* 

87 

2,938 

+17-9 

18 

863 

42l*.9 

57-7 

459.  1 

155 

2,567 

458.8 

32 

731* 

488.2 

77-7 

46.8 

II 

826 

45.8 

23 

617 

45-5 

1*5-1* 

425-9 

298 

5,507 

41*2.6 

91 

1,61*0 

451.0 

76.2 

+16.3 

7,1*31 

36,855 

422-3 

3,882 

9,318 

426.  1 

il8.  1 

+  17-0 

33 

617 

43-5 

16 

211 

-16.3 

73-5 

428-9 

6 1* 

1,956 

41*7-3 

6 

390 

46. 6 

58.2 

+15-1; 

35 

608 

+3-6 

1 

211 

455. 1 

68.2 

+70.0 

133 

2,756 

451.0 

16 

81*3 

422.7 

57-  1 

427-0 

151 

1*,262 

425.6 

5 

1,777 

450.8 

49-1* 

430.2 

726 

5,581 

438.7 

55 

1,778 

46.2 

63.9 

J /  Openings  on  hand  beginning  of  month  plus  openings  received  during  the  month. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
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Table  7. — Agricultural  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  March  1956 


Referrals  J / 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
February  1956 

Total,  53  States . 

1 36,k77 

+13.6 

Region  I: 

1|6  | 

■*53-7 

Connect  icut . . 

maine . . . 

20 

— 

Massachusetts . 

726 

+I5U- 7 

New  Hampshire . 

37 

“ - 

Rhode  Is  land. . • . 

30 

Vermont . . . 

510 

437-8 

Region  ITS 

433-  1 

New  Jersey . 

579 

New  York . 

71*8 

429.6 

Puerto  Rico . 

2,799 

481.9 

Virgin  Islands . 

8 

Region  III: 

58 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.... 

0 

— 

Maryland . . . ••• 

123 

--- 

North  Carolina . 

l*,90l* 

-24*. 9 

Pennsy  Ivania . . 

1,507 

4222.7 

Virginia . 

109 

-I5-5 

•f'st  Virginia . 

U7 

ftpqion  TV: 

471*.  1 

•  labama . . 

698 

Florida. . . 

17,289 

-•1*5*  9 

Georgia. . . . 

2,769 

439.6 

Mississippi. . . 

7,396 

4130.5 

South  Carolina . 

5,692 

4Jj.2 

Tennessee. . . 

1,21*9 

41*5-1* 

Region  V: 

41 5!*.  0 

Kent  ucky. . . 

315 

Michigan. . . 

1,381 

438.0 

Ohio . 

2,509 

478.3 

Region  VI: 

466-9 

Illinois . 

1,923 

Indiana . 

190 

— 

Minnesota . 

70l* 

452.1* 

Wisconsin . 

1*36 

43-  1 

Region  VTT: 

91*3 

Iowa . 

410.2 

Kansas . . . 

796 

4150.3 

Missouri . 

922 

456.5 

Nebraska. . . 

938 

41  10. 3 

North  Dakota . 

1*26 

+II4I4..  8 

South  Dakota . 

708 

4162.2 

Region  VTII: 

4-11*9-  9 

Arkansas . 

ll*,l*87 

Louisiana. ••• . 

21*5 

— 

Ok lahoma . 

3,229 

431.0 

Texas . . 

9,Sl*9 

413.2 

Region  IX: 

4167-  9 

Colorado. . . . . 

1,195 

Montana. . . 

1,027 

41  ll*.  0 

New  Mexico. . . 

890 

4222.5 

Utah . 

199 

— 

Wyoming . . 

296 

4138.7 

Region  X: 

-1*6.2 

Arizona . . 

18,896 

Ca  1  ifornia. . . 

19,051 

-17-7 

Hawaii . . . 

11*0 

— 

Nevada . . 

1,  121 

4298.9 

Region  XT: 

Alaska. .  . . . . 

3 

- - 

Idaho. . . . 

1,61*7 

4226. 1 

Q-egon . 

2,01*3 

■*5lil*.  5 

Washington. . . 

2,  IC9 

4509-5 

Placements  \J 


umber 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 

Pool- 

type 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
February  195© 

February 

1956 

March 

1955 

18, 137 

41.1* 

1*5,037 

6,082 

31,082 

431.3 

182 

416.7 

-1*0.7 

0 

ll* 

283 

416.0 

12 

_ 

— 

0 

0 

2 

— 

1*89 

4177-8 

422.6 

111* 

2 

1,  106 

491.  1 

21* 

— 

— 

0 

5 

5 

2l* 

— 

— 

0 

20 

2 

— 

250 

477-5 

+IC.0 

0 

2 

l*ol* 

-15- 1 

1*62 

426.6 

-39-6 

0 

16 

726 

1*39 

437.2 

-36.9 

126 

15 

l*7i* 

2,251 

465.7 

4118.  3 

0 

0 

170 

45.6 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 

0 

62 

_ 

0 

_ 

- - 

0 

0 

0 

— 

75 

— 

— 

0 

0 

1*5 

— 

3,856 

-26.3 

+6.5 

90 

1 

2,  198 

-3.7 

1.323 

+335-2 

-29-7 

323 

ll* 

1*52 

429-5 

61 

— 

0 

0 

1*03 

— 

1*0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

36 

1*68 

482.  8 

-36.6 

0 

1 

1,128 

+5!*- 7 

16,211 

436.O 

-13-2 

2,520 

3,231 

1,930 

49.5 

2,688 

4i*2.  1 

-11*6 

1,  11*7 

si* 

1,1*01 

+18. 9 

6,938 

4133-  1 

4126. 8 

6,797 

19 

507 

47.6 

I*,6l2 

-7-3 

437-5 

2,253 

1,556 

1,366 

410.9 

1,530 

4139-  1 

-33-8 

2 

0 

81*3 

41*9-5 

219 

-31-8 

0 

0 

166 

+25-9 

520 

425-9 

-5.5 

0 

9 

763 

4ii|.3 

2,028 

+121.1* 

41.  8 

112 

38 

1,976 

436.2 

1,072 

428.9 

-•5 

155 

19 

710 

+1*0. 0 

11*8 

— 

-21-3 

0 

75 

ll*6 

4l*3.  1 

500 

+71.8 

43.  1 

0 

9 

81 

- ■ 

2  66 

432.3 

-10.1* 

0 

29 

137 

1,216 

+28.0 

-30. 1 

0 

9 

283 

-16.5 

1*15 

4171*.  8 

-27. 1 

0 

2 

771 

+119.7 

398 

+53-  1 

-20.7 

0 

20 

698 

438.8 

932 

4|  17.2 

436.7 

0 

1 

1*90 

+95-2 

200 

498.0 

+7.0 

0 

0 

132 

9 

31*6 

— 

-27.9 

0 

0 

80 

ll* ,  256 

4152-  1 

428.7 

13,1*72 

0 

593 

487-  1 

281 

— 

-1*-  1 

0 

178 

282 

+ll*5-  2 

3,091* 

+3I-5 

-61*.  3 

120 

0 

610 

468.5 

7,31*0 

0.0 

-1.3 

105 

220 

2,529 

49.8 

679 

4137-7 

+5-  1 

C 

3 

1*70 

461.0 

868 

+98.2 

493.6 

0 

1* 

6  ll* 

+85-5 

729 

■*255-6 

-3-3 

33 

0 

31*7 

4i*.2 

79 

— 

— 

0 

0 

122 

— 

222 

4122.0 

+55-2 

0 

6 

287 

4l*  1.1* 

18,377 

-1*3-2 

41.2 

12,  121 

121* 

71*2 

432.3 

16, 125 

-20.7 

41.2 

1*,630 

88 

2,81*8 

+12.7 

1*9 

— 

— 

0 

0 

86 

— 

1,051 

4228-  1 

+103-7 

621 

167 

125 

... 

3 

... 

0 

0 

1 

— 

l,26l 

+585-3 

429.2 

0 

112 

302 

453-3 

1,869 

+765. 3 

4i*!.7 

263 

U6 

738 

— 

1,61*3 

+650.2 

419.8 

33 

3 

1*08 

Employer  visits 


J J  Referrals  exclude,  placements  include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Farm  Representatives. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 
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Table  8  .—Interstate  claims  and  payments,  under  State  programs  1/  January-March  1956 


■J  Weeks  compensated  and  amount  paid  include  UGFE  data  for  March  which  represents  about  1  percent  of  the  quarterly  totals. 
2/  In  some  cases  claims  cower  more  than  one  week  of  unemployment. 
y  Excludes  payments  under  the  wage  combining  plans. 
jj  Includes  an  estimate  for  Hawaii. 
y  Data  not  received. 
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T*bl«  9  .--Time  lapse  In  first  benefit  payments  for  total  unemployment  1/ ,  by  State,  January-Sarch  1956 


Percent  of  firet  peymente  J  issued  with  tile  lapse  of  — 

Percent  of 
intrastate 

Percent  of  all 

H  days  or  less 

Over  42  days 

Typ. 

payments 

Region 

liters 

tate 

and 

State 

of 

Week  7j 

to 

claimants 

Intrastate 

Interstate 

Intraa 

tate 

in  local 
offices 

Jan. -March 

1956 

Jan. -March 

1955 

Jan. -March 
1956 

Jan. -March 

1955 

Jan. -March 
1956 

J  an . -March 

1955 

Jan. -March 

1956 

Jan. -March 

1955 

J  an . March 

1956 

Jan. -March 

1955 

Total,  53  States . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81 

81 

46 

47 

2 

2 

8 

8 

Region  I: 

82 

87 

84 

86 

88 

83 

78 

61 

51 

2 

2 

5 

4 

Connecticut . 

Massachusetts . 

C 

C 

C 

... 

... 

38.0 

5.4 

8.2 

83 

81 

56 

43 

61 

68 

42 

75 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

10 

13 

3 

3 

16 

5 

New  Hampshire . . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont. . . . 

F 

C 

C 

y  100.0 

— 

86 

94 

68 

47 

46 

50 

1 

1 

(V) 

3 

16 

8 

9 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

F 

C 

y  100.0 

— 

65.3 

87 

72 

84 

79 

12 

40 

26 

25 

2 

3 

2 

2 

17 

11 

12 

12 

Puerto  Rico  2/ . 

Virgin  Islands  2/ . 

C 

C 

— 

... 

— 

59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . 

F 

C 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

100.0 

100.0 

y  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90 

88 

98 

76 

82 

81 

82 

89 

83 

99 

75 

85 

81 

83 

80 

51 

78 

41 

50 

61 

64 

75 

56 

78 

31 

44 

60 

61 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

($/) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

2 

9 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7 

2 

14 

7 

6 

6 

Region  IV: 

C 

£/  100.0 

S.8 

10.2 

68 

62 

31 

27 

5 

3 

16 

14 

F 

2/  100.0 

5.0 

15.6 

91 

90 

72 

74 

1 

1 

4 

4 

8 

2 

3 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

F 

C 

F 

— 

32.2 

55.0 

85 

70 

82 

80 

85 

82 

40 

62 

57 

52 

81 

63 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

6 

Tennessee . 

c 

— 

— 

— 

57 

61 

35 

21 

3 

3 

4 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

F 

C 

C 

y  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

71 

93 

87 

63 

88 

85 

75 

10 

13 

62 

21 

37 

4 

1 

2 

5 

3 ' 

2 

3 

8 

12 

3 

19 

9 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

F 

69.0 

82 

78 

45 

39 

5 

3 

13 

16 

C 

_ 

_ 

... 

92 

93 

65 

60 

<y> 

1 

3 

4 

Minnesota..... . . 

Wisconsin. . 

F 

C 

y  100.0 

18.0 

100.0 

80 

83 

71 

79 

75 

60 

57 

50 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

3 

9 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . •••• 

F 

C 

C 

— 

30.0 

13.7 

15.1 

31.0 

28.3 

100.0 

64 

85 

90 

67 

81 

83 

45 

71 

70 

39 

37 

66 

5 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

3 

6 

Nebraska . 

C 

C 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

70 

78 

75 

71 

59 

68 

64 

51 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

5 

4 

South  Dakota . 

F 

— 

— 

— 

93 

97 

80 

96 

(y) 

(y) 

1 

1 

Region  VIII: 

63 

72 

71 

6 

63 

59 

74 

36 

6 

6 

5 

17 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . . 

Oklahoma . 

C 

F 

C 

F 

— 

28.9 

26.2 

5.9 

25.6 

26.3 

6.5 

90 

86 

84 

52 

90 

64 

85 

80 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

5 

1 

3 

8 

3 

9 

Region  IX: 

70 

C 

___ 

... 

... 

76 

86 

55 

2 

2 

5 

3 

Montana.. . . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

F 

C 

C 

2/  93.0 

12.0 

11.0 

82 

72 

86 

92 

72 

85 

71 

55 

46 

64 

55 

47 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

9 

6 

3 

6 

6 

Wyoming . 

F 

100.0 

100.0 

71 

74 

68 

40 

2 

1 

2 

4 

Region  X: 

C 

8.7 

12.9 

86 

86 

82 

81 

2 

3 

2 

2 

C 

y  90.0 

_ 

85 

87 

24 

17 

3 

2 

13 

15 

c 

_ _ 

... 

73 

77 

52 

71 

3 

1 

— 

4 

c 

... 

... 

35 

83 

18 

58 

2 

1 

14 

6 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

c 

43.5 

41.1 

29 

17 

46 

31 

33 

25 

5 

5 

Idaho . 

c 

_ 

26.4 

100.0 

91 

88 

65 

72 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Oregon . 

c 

y  100.0 

— 

81 

87 

47 

65 

2 

1 

5 

2 

Washington . . 

c 

y  100.0 

9.1 

13.4 

82 

89 

57 

68 

6 

1 

9 

1/  Time  between  the  end  of  the  benefit  period  and  the  date  the  check  or  cash  payment  is  Issued.  In  all  except  5  States  the  checks  are  written  in  the  central  office.  (See  footnote 

2/  C  represents  "calender  week",  a  period  of  7  consecutiwe  days,  uniform  for  all  claimants,  usually  ending  on  Saturday.  F  represents  week" ,  a  period  of  7  consecutive  days, 

beginning  on  the  date  a  claim  la  filed.  States  are  classified  by  type  of  week  In  effect  during  J anuary-March  1956. 

2 J  Data  represent  Intrastate  weeks  claimed  originating  In  local  offices  operating  on  biweekly  schedule  as  percent  of  all  intrastate  weeks  claimed  in  the  State.  Percentage  not  shown 
for  States  with  less  than  5  percent. 

jj  For  total  unemployment  only,  and  includes  payments  regardless  of  the  frequency  of  claims- taking  within  the  State. 

5 /  Checks  written  or  cash  payments  made  in  local  office. 

$/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

2/  Payment  data  for  Virgin  Islands  are  included  in  the  percentages  shown  for  Puerto  Rico.  .. 

g/  Checks  are  transmitted  to  claimants  through  local  offices  which  result  in  an  estimated  additional  time  lapse  for  weekly  reporting  of  3  to  6  days,  and  for  biweekly  reporting  ol  iO 
to  12  day 8. 
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J  fluid  Cabot  force 

in  Our 

£  cpaudiug  Sc ouo  my' 


rHE  development  of  our  Nation,  since 
the  immigration  of  the  first  colonists, 
has  been  an  unbroken  process  of  hu¬ 
man  mobility.  This  population  movement, 
an  integral  part  of  our  economic  growth, 
has  been  largely  an  individual  search  for 
better  economic  opportunity.  The  passing 
of  the  geographical  frontier  did  not  stop 
the  movement  of  our  people.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  exception,  each  decennial  census  since 
1890  shows  that  native  Americans  who 
have  moved  from  the  States  in  which  they 
were  born  make  up  progressively  larger 
percentages  of  our  total  population.  The 
only  decline  was  during  the  depression  of 
the  thirtie  s  .2/  _ 


After  this  decline  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  upsurge  of  migration  during 
World  War  II.  Shortages  of  housing  and 
other  community  facilities,  high  labor 
turnover,  and  a  host  of  other  problems 
resulted  from  this  large-scale  migration. 
The  Federal  Government  was  obliged  to 
place  in  operation  programs  designed  to 
reduce  excessive  migration.  These  pro¬ 
grams  were  voluntary  and  depended  on 
cooperation  of  employers  and  workers 
for  their  effectiveness.  Policies  designe 
to  guide  government  contracts  according 
to  the  availability  of  local  labor  supply  ex¬ 
ercised  an  indirect  influence  to  the  same 

end. 


1/  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  u^Census_of  Migration  in  the  postwar  United  States 

-  the  Population:  1950  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports ,  _  OY+™nrdinarilV  complex  phenomenon 

Part  4,  Chap.  A,  Stete  of  Birth,  Table  1. _ 1S  ^  6 _ 1 - - - — 

Mo.,  May  22,  1956- 
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TABLE  1.  POPULATION  CHANGES  AND  MIGRATION  BY  REGION,  DIVISION,  AND  STATE 

APRIL  1,  1950  TO  JULY  1,  1954 


Region,  division,  and  State 


Total  Net  ohange  from  Net  total  mlfroticn 

population  April  1,  1950  April  1,  1950-july  1,  1954 


July  1,  1°54 


Number 


Percent  2/ 


Number 


Continental  United  States. 
REGIONS: 

Northeast . 

North  Central . 

South . 

West... . . 

NORTHEAST: 

New  England . . . 

Middle  Atlantic . 

NORTH  CENTRAL: 

East  North  Central . 

West  North  Central . 

SOUTH: 

South  Atlantic . 

East  South  Central. . 

West  South  Central.... . 

WEST: 

Mountain . . . 

Pacific..... . 

NEW  ENGLAND: 

Caine,,... . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

WTDT.E  ATLANTIC! 

New  York . . 

New  Jersey . . 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

EeST  NORTH  CENTRAL: 

Ohio . 

Indiana..... . 

Illinois . . . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . . . 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL: 

Minnesota.' . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . . . 

North  Dakota... . . . 

South  Dakota . . . 

Nebraska.. . 

Kansas . . . 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC: 

Delawart . . 

Maryland . . . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . . . 

Georgia . . . 

Flor Ida. . . 

EAST  SOOTH  CENTRAL: 

Kentucky . . 

Tennessee. , 

Alabama . . . 

Mississippi . . 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL: 

Arkansas ................... 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . . . 

Texas... . . . 

MOUNTAIN: 

Montana . 

Idaho . . . . 

Wyoming . . . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . . . . . 

Arizona . . . . . 

Utah . 

Nevada . . 

PACIFIC: 

Waahington. . . 

Oregon . 

Cali  fomla . . 


159,079,000 


41,600,000 

47,166,000 

48,502,000 

21,809,000 

9,652,000 

31,949,000 


32,703,000 
U ,463,000 


22,137,000 

11,338,000 

15,026,000 

5,564,000 

16,245,000 

876,000 

546,000 

375,000 

4,876,000 

803,000 

2,176,000 

15,761,000 

5,228,000 

10,960,000 

8,701,000 

4,230,000 

9,134,000 

7,014,000 

3,624,000 

3,127,000 

2,663,000 

4,038,000 

634,000 

664,000 

1,359,000 

1,979,000 

365,000 

2,517,000 

826,000 

3,377,000 

1,989,000 

4,138,000 

2,204,000 

3,507,000 

3,213,000 

2,911,000 

3,344,000 

2,980,000 

2,102,000 

1,779,000 

2,858,000 

2,138,000 

8,251,000 

615,000 

594,000 

288,000 

1,450,000 

750,000 

909,000 

757,000 

201,000 

2,450,000 

1,635,000 

12,160,000 


+10,495,000 

+2,398,000 
+2,911,000 
+2,376,000 
+2 ,801 ,000 

+448,000 

+1,050,000 

+2,405,000 

+«OA,noo 

+1,500,000 
-10,000 
+795 ,000 

+617,000 

+2,184,000 

-23,000 

+17,000 

-1,000 

+233,000 

+45,000 

+177,000 

+096,000 
+468,000 
+486 ,000 

+773,000 

+301,000 

+481,000 

+656,000 

+103,000 


+7.0 


+6.1 

+6,5 

+5.0 

+14.3 


+4.8 

+6.5 


+7.9 

+3.6 

+w.5 

-0.1 

+5.5 

+12.1 

+15.1 

-2.6 
+3.2 
-0.3 
+  5.0 
+5.7 
+8.8 

+6.7 

+9.7 

+4.6 

+9.7 

+7.7 

+5.5 

+10.3 

+5.6 


+420,000 


+482,000 
+41 ,000 
-1,423,000 
+1,320,000 

-0,000 

+491,000 

+422,000 

-381,000 

-90,000 

-895,000 

-428,000 

+138,000 

+1,182,000 

-72,000 

.7^000 

-23,000 

+17,000 

+6,000 

+69,000 

+311,000 

+225,000 

-45,000 

+255,000 

+40,000 

+12,000 

+151,000 

-36,000 


Percent  2/ 


+0.3 


+1.2 

+0.1 

-3.0 

+6.7 


-0.1 

+1.6 


+1.4 

-2.7 

-0.5 

-7.8 

-2.9 

+2.7 

+8.2 

-7.9 

-1.3 

-6.0- 

+0.4 

+0.8 

+3.4 

+2.1 

+4.7 

-0.4 

+3.2 

+1.0 

+0.1 

+2.4 

-1.1 


+149,000 

+5.0 

-64,000 

-2.2 

+44,000 

+1.7 

-116,000 

-4.4 

+122,000 

+3.1 

-78,000 

-2.0 

+15,000 

+2.5 

-36,000 

-5.8 

+10,000 

+2.9 

-33,000 

-5.1 

+41,000 

+3.1 

-45,000 

-3.4 

+117,000 

+6.2 

-9,000 

-0.5 

+53,000 

+16.7 

+31,000 

+9.9 

+258,000 

+11.0 

+96,000 

+4.1 

+47,000 

+5.9 

-6,000 

-0.7 

+241,000 

+7.3 

-16,000 

-0.5 

-16,000 

-0.8 

-l6n,000 

-9.0 

+163 ,000 

+4.0 

-188,000 

-4.6 

+153,000 

+7.2 

-55,000 

-2.6 

+161,000 

+4.7 

-135,000 

-3.9 

+529,000 

+19.1 

+333,000 

+12.0 

+33,000 

+1.1 

-177,000 

+70,000 

+2.1 

-164,000 

-5.0 

-61,000 

-2.0 

-308,000 

-10.1 

-53,000 

-2.4 

-247,000 

-11.3 

-111,000 

-5.8 

-250,000 

-13.1 

+199,000 

+7.4 

-47.000 

-1.8 

-60,000 

-2.7 

-198,000 

-3.8 

+768,000 

+10.0 

+67,000 

+0.0 

+28,000 

+4.8 

-16,000 

-2.7 

+9,000 

+1.5 

-41,000 

-7.0 

+7,000 

+2.4 

-18,000 

-6.2 

+173,000 

+13.1 

+67,000 

+5.1 

+97,000 

+14.2 

+12,000 

+1.9 

+179,000 

+23.8 

+99,000 

+13.2 

+73,000 

+10.6 

-4,000 

-0.6 

+50,000 

+31.0 

+38,000 

+23.8 

+152,000 

+6.4 

-8,000 

-0.3 

+119,000 

+7.3 

+16,000 

+1.1 

+1,914,000 

+18.1 

+1,174,000 

+11.1 

and  net  Interregional,  interdiviaional,  or 

interstate 

1  the  Armed  Forces 

between 

1950  and  1954  are 

included. 

migration  according  to  the  area  ahown. 
7j  Base  la  1950  total  population. 


Source : 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  124 


with  many  opposing  and  parallel  currents. 
The  migratory  flows  which  are  most  ob¬ 
vious  sometimes  obscure  those  which  run 
counter  to  them.  All  areas  experience  in- 
migration  as  well  as  outmigration.  In 
most  cases,  the  net  change  in  population 
is  comparatively  small.  There  are  im¬ 
portant  exceptions,  however,  resulting 
from  long-run  migratory  movements.  An 
example  is  the  high  outmigration  of  1950 
to  1954  from  the  States  of  Alabama,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  Mississippi  which  caused  de¬ 
clines  of  2  to  6  percent  in  the  total  popu¬ 
lations  of  these  States.  During  the  same 
period,  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  and 
Nevada  experienced  net  population  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  18  to  31  percent 
because  of  heavy  inmigration  currents  — 

The  heavily  industrialized  States  of  the 
Northeast,  Midwest,  and  the  Far  West 
have  also  experienced  large  net  popula¬ 
tion  inflows  from  the  rural  South  and  Mid¬ 
west.  (See  table  1.) 

These  recent  population  movements 
lack  the  simplicity  and  the  dramatic  im¬ 
pact  of  the  earlier  treks  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  But  they  are  perhaps  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  continued  health,  growth, 
and  vigor  of  our  economic  life.  The  mo¬ 
bility  of  our  people  will  be  increasingly 
important  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  are  only  a  few  sources  of  data 
on  migration.  These  data  usually  under¬ 
state  the  full  extent  of  population  move¬ 
ment,  showing  only  the  place  of  residence 
at  two  points  in  time.  Thus,  other  moves 
which  may  have  been  made  between  these 
dates  are  omitted,  as  are  the  moves  of 
those  persons  who  left  and  returned  to 
their  original  counties  of  residence  dur¬ 
ing  the  period.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some 
situations,  data  may  overstate  the  amount 
of  meaningful  migration.  Many  people 


2/  Brunsman,  Howard  G.  and  Shryock,  Henry  S., 

Population  Migration--Who's  Moving  Where,  and 
Its  Meaning  to  Marketing  People,  paper  presented 
December  27,  1955  at  winter  conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association,  p.  3. 


Table  2 

Unemployment  Insurance  Initial  Claims  and  Amount  of 
Benefit  Payments,  Total  and  Interstate 

1947  -  1955 

(000  omitted) 


Initial  Claims 


Xe&r 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


Interstate 
Tota 1  %  of 

Number  Total 


9,704 

10,375 

16,798 

12,233 

10,805 

11,133 

11,306 

15,748 

11,741 


Amount  of  Benefit  Payments 

Interstate 

%  of 


Total 


Total 


472 

4.9 

$775,146 

$38,987 

5.0 

481 

4.6 

789,934 

33,777 

4.3 

862 

5.1 

1,735,992 

73,369 

4.2 

636 

5.2 

1,373,H4 

70,024 

5.1 

419 

3-9 

840,411 

30,868 

3.7 

474 

4.3 

998,237 

38,003 

3.8 

552 

4.9 

962,221 

42,411 

4.4 

877 

5-6 

2,026,866 

104,399 

5.2 

650 

5.5 

1,350,268 

72,077 

5-3 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment 

Security,  Office  of  Program  Review  and  Analysis 

change  county  of  residence  without  chang¬ 
ing  county  of  employment.  They  continue 
to  reside  in  the  same  labor  market  area 
but  in  a  different  county  and  commute  to 
work.  These  people  would  be  counted  as 
migrants  in  the  present  statistics.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  they  have  notmoved 
away  from  the  area  in  which  they  work  or 
seek  work.  Despite  these  limitations,  the 
data  provide  good  overall  indicators  of  the 
volume  and  direction  of  migration.  They 
also  tell  much  about  the  elements  of  our 
population  which  make  up  the  migratory 
group. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
through  the  facilities  of  affiliated  State  em¬ 
ployment  security  agencies,  collects  and 
publishes  statistics  on  interstate  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  claims  and  payments. 
These  data,  while  restricted  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  force  in  covered  employ¬ 
ment,  are  good  sources  of  information 
about  migration  of  the  unemployed  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  labor  force.  At  any  given  time, 
from  4  to  6  percent  of  the  people  claiming 
benefits  do  so  in  a  State  other  than  the  one 
where  they  were  employed  and  received 
wage  credits.  (See  table  2.) 

Young  Adults  Have 
Greatest  Mobility 

Young  adults  20  to  24  years  old  have 
the  highest  migration  rates.  Since  young 


children  usually  move  with  their  parents, 
the  rate  for  children  under  5  is  also  high. 
Migration  declines  with  increases  in  the 

age  of  the  child,  reaching  a  low  in  the  14- 
17  age  group.  It  jumps  for  persons  18  and 
19  years  old  as  they  leave  home  to  attend 
school,  find  work,  or  get  married.  After 
reaching  a  peak  in  the  20-24  year  age 
group,  migration  rates  decline  steadily 
with  advancing  age.^/  Males  show  great¬ 
er  migratory  tendencies  than  females. 

Recent  data  indicate  that  white  per¬ 
sons  generally  move  greater  distances  than 
nonwhites.  For  example,  between  April 
1954  and  April  1955,  about  7  percent  of  the 
civilian  white  population  1  year  old  and 

over  moved  to  a  different  county,  compared 
with  slightly  more,  than  4  percent  of  non- 
whites.^/  Unemployed  persons  looking  for 
work  show  greater  mobility  than  employed 
workers.  In  1955,  for  example,  1  in  9  un¬ 
employed  persons  had  changed  county  of 
residence  during  the  year  compared  with 
1  out  of  18  employed  persons.^/  This  re¬ 
lationship  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  many  unemployed  persons  change 
residence  in  search  of  a  job.  In  addition, 
new  arrivals,  lacking  seniority,  are  more 
likely  to  be  laid  off  if  a  reduction  occurs. 

Migration  increases  with  education. 
According  to  1950  Census  statistics,  col¬ 
lege  graduates  in  all  age  groups  are  more 
likely  to  move  than  people  who  have  fin¬ 
ished  only  grade  or  high  school.  This  is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  national  labor  market  for  professionals, 
and  the  likelihood  that  such  workers  have 
better  knowledge  of  job  opportunities  as 
well  as  the  means  to  afford  moves.  On 
the  other  hand,  1950  Census  data  also 
showed  an  extremely  high  migration  rate 
for  the  group  with  $  500  to  $  1,500  annual 
income.  This  apparent  paradox  may  be 


3/  Ibid,  Table  3,  p.  10. 
4/  Ibid,  Table  1,  p.  8. 

5 /  Ibid,  Table  4,  p.  11. 
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explained  by  the  high  rate  for  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  and  the  fact  that  this  in¬ 
come  group  includes  large  numbers  of 
migratory  farm  workers,  habitual  movers, 
and  persons  who  lost  earnings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  migration.  6/ 

Search  for  More  Abundant  Economic 
Opportunity  Underlies  Migration 


The  migratory  process  is  primarily 
a  search  for  better  economic  opportun¬ 
ities.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  mal¬ 
adjustment  of  labor  supply  and  demand, 
which  stems  in  part  from  the  imbalance 
of  urban  and  rural  job  opportunities  and 
labor  supply Fertility  differentials  be¬ 
tween  regions  and  between  the  rural  and 
urban  segments  of  population  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  have  played  an  important  part 
in  worker  migration.  The  South  has  al¬ 
ways  shown  a  high  fertility  rate.  The 
Northeast  region  has  ranked  lowest  and 
two  regions,  North  Central  and  West,  only 
slightly  above  it.  Concentration  of  indus¬ 
try,  past  and  present,  has  been  in  those 
regions  where  natural  population  increase 
is  small.  In  agriculture,  the  spread  of 
mechanization,  and  with  it  the  tendency 
toward  fewer  and  larger  farms,  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  reduce  employment  opportunities  on 
farms  and  has  resulted  in  large  popula¬ 
tion  movements  out  of  farm  areas. 

What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  mi¬ 
gration  or  mobility  of  our  working  force 
for  a  healthy  and  expanding  economy?  Thre 
unparalleled  rapidity  of  our  Nation's  in¬ 
dustrial  development  has  transformed  us 
in  a  few  decades  from  a  primarily  agricul¬ 
tural  Nation  into  a  heavily  industrialized 
one.  This  transformation  could  not  have 
happened  without  the  extraordinary  mobil¬ 
ity  of  our  manpower. 

6/  Brunsman  and  Shryock,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

7/  See,  for  instance,  Wolfbein,  Seymour,  The  Geo- 
graphic  Distribution  of  Nonfarm  Employment.  In, 
Manpower  in  the  United  States,  Haber,  et  al,  edi¬ 
tors,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954, 
pp.  93-102. 


PEAK  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MIGRANT  FARM  WORKERS, 
[ IN  THOUSANDS) 


50,000  -  80,000  -  3  STATES 

H  20,000-  49,999  "  3 

0,000  -  19,999  "  6 

5,000-  9,999  -  14 

EH  1,000-  4,999  -  II 

[  ]  LESS  THAN  1,000-  II 


Numerous  inventions,  innovations,  and 
discoveries  are  essential  to  development 
9f  a  dynamic,  healthy  economy.  Their  use 
for  industrial  expansion,  combined  with 
our  vast  natural  resources,  created  mil¬ 
lions  of  new  jobs  and  many  new  industries. 
At  the  same  time,  numerous  individual  in¬ 
dustries  and  occupations  have  gone  out  of 
existence  or  declined  substantially  in  im¬ 
portance.  This  continuous  fluidity  of  our 
economic  system  has  required  a  corre¬ 
sponding  flexibility  of  the  work  force  in¬ 
volving  occupational  and  geographic  ad¬ 
justments  to  match  workers  with  jobs. 

Various  areas  of  the  country  have  ex¬ 
perienced  industrial  progress  at  differing 


rates  because  of  differences  m  natural  re¬ 
sources,  markets,  transportation,  and 
many  other  factors.8/  Where  the  major 
limiting  factor  was  the  provision  of  an  ad¬ 
equate  labor  supply,  this  difficulty  was  re¬ 
solved,  in  most  cases,  largely  by  the  free 
migration  of  workers  from  other  areas 
who  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  individual  economic  betterment. 

Our  economy  is  becoming  more  com¬ 
plex  and  its  needs  more  exacting  every 
year.  It  is  increasingly  important  that 


8/  Jaffe,  A.  J.  and  Stewart,  Charles  D.,  Manpower 
_  Resources  and  Utilization,  New  York,  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  1951,  p.  325. 
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the  right  man  with  the  right  skills  be  able 
to  get  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Guiding  Worker  Migration 

The  free  and  voluntary  mobility  of 
our  labor  force  can  involve  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  because  of  insufficient  or  in¬ 
accurate  information  about  labor  market 
conditions.  The  worker  who  moves  to  a 
community  which  has  no  job  openings  of¬ 
ten  becomes  an  added  burden  upon  welfare 
resources.  He  adds  little  to  his  own  or 
the  economic  life  of  the  community.  There 
were  few  government  attempts  to  influence 
these  aspects  of  the  labor  market  before 
1930.  The  extreme  shortage  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  the  resultant  large-scale  unem¬ 
ployment  which  marked  the  depression 
served  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  gov¬ 
ernment  action  to  improve  the  functioning 
of  the  labor  market. 9/ 

National  recognition  of  the  need  for 
intelligent  guidance  of  labor  mobility 
came  with  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933 
which  established  the  present  United 
States  Employment  Service.  This  legis¬ 
lation,  along  with  the  Federal-State  sys¬ 
tem  of  unemployment  insurance,  provided 
the  first  effective  nationwide  tools  at  the 
government's  disposal  to  improve  the 
functioning  of  the  labor  market. 

Economically  useful  labor  mobility 
places  the  right  worker  in  the  right  job 
with  a  minimum  of  lost  time  and  motion. 

It  is  toward  this  end  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal-State  employment  security 
system  continue  to  be  directed.  The  af¬ 
filiated  State  employment  security  agen¬ 
cies,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  per¬ 
form  several  functions  that  are  signifi¬ 
cant  in  guiding  worker  migration.  Brief- 

97  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  factors  pertinent  to 
government's  role  in  the  labor  market,  see  Levine, 
Louis,  Problems  in  Labor  Market  Organization 
and  Administration,  (in  Manpower  in  the  United 
States,  William  Haber  and  others,  editors.  New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954,  pp.  67-79). 


ly,  these  include  the  interarea  recruit¬ 
ment  and  placement  of  workers  through 
the  interstate  job  clearance  machinery 
(about  116,000  nonfarm  jobs  were  filled 
through  this  machinery  in  1955);  special 
programs  for  migratory  farm  workers; 
the  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination 
of  labor  market  information  on  a  local, 
State,  and  national  basis;  and  the  Inter¬ 
state  Benefit  Payment  Plan  which  enables 
persons  who  are  unemployed  to  search 
for  work  in  another  State  and  still  draw 
their  unemployment  benefits  from  the 
State  where  they  were  previously  em¬ 
ployed. 

Movement  of  Seasonal 
Farm  Workers 


Of  great  importance  are  500,000  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  who  perform  a  highly 
essential  service  as  they  move  into  areas 
with  heavy  seasonal  demands  to  supple¬ 
ment  local  labor.  Crop  activities  in  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  States  require  use  of  mi¬ 
grant  farm  workers.  (See  chart)  The  un¬ 
guided  movements  of  these  workers  in  the 
past  often  resulted  in  needless  travel,  con¬ 
centration  of  too  many  workers  in  some 
places,  loss  of  income  because  of  un¬ 
employment  between  jobs,  and  crop  waste 
because  of  a  lack  of  workers  in  some 
areas.  The  annual  worker  plan  developed 
by  the  Federal-State  employment  security 
system  promotes  work  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  specific  migratory  farm  worker 
crews  and  a  series  of  farmers  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  areas  in  order  to  maintain  maxi¬ 
mum  employment  for  workers  and  to  as¬ 
sure  an  adequate  labor  supply  for  farm¬ 
ers.  It  has  worked  effectively  on  the  East 
Coast  for  several  years  and  all  States 
have  now  adopted  it. 

The  problem  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  migratory  workers  and 
their  families  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
Nation.  Shifts  from  area  to  area  subject 
these  workers  to  many  disadvantages-- 
poor  housing,  inadequate  provision  for 
health  and  education,  and  exclusion  from 
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public  services.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  agricultural  migrants  are  covered  by 
Old-Age  and  Survivor's  Insurance  and 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  and  few 
are  protected  by  minimum  wage  laws, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  other  so¬ 
cial  legislation.  The  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  is  working  closely  with  the 
President's  Committee  on  Migratory  La¬ 
bor  which  is  chaired  by  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  Mitchell.  This  Committee  was  set 
up  in  1954  to  provide  a  coordinated  Fed¬ 
eral  approach  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  employment 
scale,  the  Bureau  and  the  State  employ¬ 
ment  security  agencies  have  recognized 
the  need  for  better  interstate  recruitment 
of  professional  and  scientific  workers. 

Just  last  March,  a  plan  was  inaugurated 
under  which  special  handling  is  given  on 
a  wide  geographical  basis  to  job  leads 
and  applications  of  professional  and  sci¬ 
entific  workers. 

Factors  Reducing 
Labor  Mobility 

Several  factors  serve  to  reduce  over¬ 
all  worker  mobility.  Some  are  of  a  more 
or  less  individual  nature,  deriving  from 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  Others  are  the  outcome  of  environ¬ 
mental  or  institutional  developments. 
.Among  the  former  are  the  growing  aver¬ 
age  age  of  our  labor  force  and  the  greatly 
increased  amount  of  home  ownership.  As 
has  been  noted  earlier,  mobility  dimin¬ 
ishes  with  increasing  age.  Data  show 
that  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  la¬ 
bor  force  aged  45  and  over  has  increased 
steadily,  from  24.4  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  in  1900,  to  34.4  percent  in 
1950.10/  Implications  to  labor  mobility 


10/  Durand,  John  D.,  Labor  Force  in  the  United  States, 
1890-1960,  New  York,  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  1948;  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  of 
Population,  Preliminary  Reports,  Series  PC-7, 

No.  2. 


of  the  stabilizing  influences  of  increased 
home  ownership  are  obvious. 

Significant  institutional  factors  tend¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  mobil¬ 
ity  are  seniority  and  other  provisions  of 
union  contracts,  the  spread  of  worker  pen¬ 
sion  and  welfare  plans,  and  possibly  the 
new  Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefit 
plans.  These  and  related  developments 
are  increasing  the  equity  of  workers  in 
their  jobs  and  are  consequently  reducing 
the  incentive  for  workers  to  move.  1 1/ 

The  industrial  structure  of  local  la¬ 
bor.  markets  has  a  significant  influence 
on  the  pattern  and  amount  of  mobility  into 
and  out  of  these  local  areas.  The  absence 
of  industrial  diversification  in  many  of 
our  communities,  accompanied  by  the 
decline  of  their  dominant  industry,  has 
created  significant  social  and  economic 
problems.  Methods  of  alleviating  the 
distress  found  in  these  localities  are 
being  studied  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Congress  is  currently  considering 
specific  legislation  for  aid  to  these  areas. 
If  the  economic  activities  of  these  areas 
can  be  expanded,  a  decline  in  outmigra¬ 
tion  from  them  can  be  expected. 

In  addition,  the  President  recom¬ 
mended  in  his  1956  economic  message  to 
Congress  that  programs  be  undertaken 
to  raise  the  level  of  living  of  1.5  million 
low-income  farmers.  This  Rural  Devel¬ 
opment  Program  calls  for  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  long-range 
problem  of  the  marginal  farm  areas. 12/ 
Measures  are  recommended  for  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  depressed  rural 
areas,  implementing  desirable  outmigra- 


11/  Bakke ,  E.  W.  and  others,  op.  cit.,  p.  5.  See  also 
Parnes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  125-130. 

12/ Levine,  Louis,  Rural  Underemployment- -A  Grass 
Roots  Problem,  in  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY^ 
REVIEW ,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  vol.  23,  No.  3  (March  1956), 
pp.  10-12,  14. 
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tion,  and  assistance  in  raising  levels  of 
agricultural  productivity. 

Outlook  Is  For  Continued 
Worker  Migration 

To  summarize,  the  flexibility  of  our 
human  resources,  demonstrated  by  the 
comparatively  extensive  internal  migra¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  has  been  an  essential 
element  in  our  increased  productivity  and 
accompanying  prosperity.  The  character¬ 
istic  mobility  of  American  workers  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  needed  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  economy.  Experience  has 
shown  that  movement  of  workers  has 
served  well  the  dual  goals  of  individual 
economic  improvement  and  adjustment  of 
labor  supply  to  changes  in  occupational, 


industrial,  and  geographic  needs  of  our 
economy. 

The  prospects  for  continued  economic 
development  on  a  broad  scale,  the  in¬ 
creased  peacetime  application  of  atomic 
energy,  the  trend  toward  automatic  pro¬ 
duction  processes,  civil  defense,  and  oth¬ 
er  plans  for  greater  dispersal  of  industri¬ 
al  facilities  will  all  make  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  population  movement.  With  these 
in  mind,  we  may  safely  predict  that  the 
future  will  bring  no  decline  in  the  migra¬ 
tory  activities  so  intimately  related  to 
our  national  economic  progress.  We  can 
do  much  to  assure  that  these  moves  have 
direction  and  purpose.  In  its  economic 
aspects,  this  will  mean  an  expanding  econ¬ 
omy.  In  its  human  aspects,  a  fuller  life 
for  all. 


COMPARISON  OF  STATE  UI  LAWS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  195  5 


It  is  important  that  the  public  should  know  the  details  of  the  employment  security 
program  and  understand  how  it  functions.  The  Comparison  of  State  Unemployment 
Insurance  Laws  reports  State  by  State  what  types  of  workers  are  covered  under  the 
State  laws;  how  the  program  is  financed;  what  benefits  are  payable  and  under  what 
circumstances;  and  how  the  States  have  organized  to  do  the  job.  Such  specific 
technical  information  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  how  the  employment  se¬ 
curity  program  can  make  its  maximum  contribution  to  individual  and  family  se¬ 
curity  as  well  as  to  the  stability  of  business  ana  of  the  economy  in  general. 

Since  the  State  employment  security  agencies  are  administering  the  unemployment 
insurance  provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  (Public 
Law  550,  82d  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  176,  84th  Congress)  and  title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  767,  83d  Congress),  a 
brief  description  of  these  Federal  programs  for  veterans  and  Federal  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  is  included  in  chapter  VII.  Also  included  in  that  chapter  is  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  196,  83d  Congress,  which  authorized  the  States  to 
cover  under  their  respective  unemployment  insurance  laws  the  services  performed 
by  seamen  employed  on  certain  vessels  operated  by  the  United  States  under  General 
Agency  Agreements. 


Consisting  of  150  pages,  the  Comparison  was  prepared  and  published  by  the  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  It  is  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  40  cents  a 
copy. 
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Seasonal  Changes  Reduce  Unemployment 
In  Most  Major  Areas  Except  Auto  Centers 


SEASONAL  changes  dominated  the  labor 
market  situation  in  most  of  the  Nation's 
major  employment  centers  during  the 
early  spring,  except  in  a  few  areas  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  automotive  industry.  De¬ 
creases  in  unemployment  were  reported 
by  about  two-thirds  of  the  149  major  areas 
regularly  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security  and  its  affiliated  State 
employment  security  agencies. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  these  de¬ 
clines  were  relatively  moderate  or  small 
in  scale.  They  reflected  primarily  the 
pickup  in  construction  and  other  out-door 
activities  which  usually  occurs  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Almost  all  centers  re¬ 
ported  continued  high  and  generally  stable 
employment  levels  in  most  nonautomotive 
durable  goods  lines.  Areas  reporting  in¬ 
creased  unemployment  attributed  the  rise 
to  new  auto  layoffs  and  seasonal  curtail¬ 
ments  in  nondurable  factory  industries 
such  as  apparel,  textiles,  and  shoes. 

Hiring  plans  to  mid-July,  as  reported 
by  employers  to  local  public  employment 
offices  in  the  149  surveyed  areas,  point 
to  continued,  but  generally  slight,  job 
gains  in  most  areas.  Employment  in¬ 
creases  were  scheduled  to  be  concentrated 
in  seasonally-expanding  industries,  with 
construction  and  food  processing  activi¬ 
ties  supplying  the  primary  impetus  for  the 
rise.  These  gains  may  be  offset  to  some 
extent  by  the  usual  summer  vacation  cur¬ 
tailments  in  some  industries.  The  shut¬ 
down  of  schools  for  the  summer  season 


may  also  bring  a  temporary  increase  in 
unemployment  in  some  areas,  as  gradu¬ 
ates  and  students  enter  the  labor  market 
to  look  for  jobs. 

Durable  goods  employers  indicated 
that  their  employment  may  show  a  small 
uptrend  to  mid-July,  despite  continued  un¬ 
certainties  in  the  key  auto  industry.  Auto 
plants  in  many  of  the  industry's  leading 
centers  reported  that  they  could  not  now 
provide  firm  estimates  of  their  employ 
ment  needs  over  the  next  few  months; 
such  information  as  was  reported  points 
to  further  slight  payroll  declines  to  mid- 
July.  Areas  specializing  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery  and  major  house¬ 
hold  appliances  also  indicated  some  job 
losses.  These  reductions  are  expected  to 
be  more  than  outweighed  by  additional 
hiring  in  aircraft,  steel,  metal  products, 
and  electrical  machinery  centers.  Antici¬ 
pated  increases  in  steel  centers  are  pre¬ 
mised  on  no  interruption  in  production 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  indus¬ 
try-union  wage  contracts  on  June  30. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
May  classification  of  areas  according  to 
relative  adequacy  of  labor  supply- -which 
is  based  on  these  area  surveys--reflects 
the  continued  favorable  employment  situa¬ 
tion  and  outlook  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  in  spite  of  spot  unemployment  in¬ 
creases  in  some  auto  centers.  The  classi 
fications  show  that  the  effects  of  recent 
auto  curtailments  are  confined  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  industry  centers, 
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rather  than  spreading  through  other  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  economy. 

Six  of  the  eight  major  areas  trans¬ 
ferred  to  categories  indicating  increased 
unemployment  since  the  Bureau’s  previ¬ 
ous  classification  listing  in  March  are 
primarily  auto  manufacturing  centers. 
Detroit  shifted  to  a  category  denoting  rel¬ 
atively  substantial  unemployment  (Group 
D),  as  did  three  other  auto  center s--Flint, 
Mich.;  South  Bend,  Ind.;  and  Kenosha,  Wis. 
The  Kenosha  area  had  a  lower-than- 
average  unemployment  (Group  B)  rating 
in  March.  Five  other  major  areas— in¬ 
cluding  Indianapolis—were  reclassified 
in  May  to  groupings  indicating  less  unem¬ 
ployment  and  improved  employment  out¬ 
look. 

A  summary  of  the  May  1956  classifi¬ 
cations  for  the  149  major  areas,  along 
with  comparable  figures  for  March  1956 
and  May  1955  is  shown  below.  This  table 
covers  the  areas  surveyed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  at  bimonthly  in¬ 
tervals  as  part  of  its  regular  area  labor 
market  reporting  program.  Areas  classi¬ 
fied  in  Groups  D,  E,  and  F  are  regarded 
as  "areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus" 
under  current  Federal  Government  pro¬ 
grams  to  alleviate  localized  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Smaller  areas  with  significant  un¬ 
employment  problems  are  identified  sepa¬ 
rately  in  a  special  listing  on  page  13. 


Number  of 

Major  Areas 

May 

Mar.  May 

Labor  Supply  Group 

1956 

1956  1955 

Total,  All  Groups 

149 

149  149 

Group  A 

0 

0  0 

Group  B 

44 

45  28 

Group  C 

82 

85  86 

Group  D 

15 

10  19 

Group  E 

3 

4  8 

Group  F 

5 

5  8 

Classifications  of  the  following  major 
areas  were  revised  between  March  and 
May: 


B  to  C 

C  to  B 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

B  to  D 

D  to  C 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

C  to  D 

E  to  D 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  classification  of  Detroit,  Flint, 
Knoxville,  South  Bend,  and  Kenosha  as 
"areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus"  in 
May- -and  the  removal  of  the  Tacoma 
area__brought  the  number  of  major  areas 
in  this  category  to  23,  as  compared  with 
19  in  March.  Thirty-five  major  areas 
were  listed  in  the  substantial  surplus 
groupings  in  May  1955.  There  has  also 
been  a  significant  improvement,  over  the 
year,  in  the  number  of  major  areas  with 
relatively  low  unemployment  (Group  B 
classification).  Forty-four  major  centers 
are  classified  in  this  grouping  at  present, 
as  compared  with  28  in  May  1955. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  major 
area  classifications,  one  smaller  area  — 
Monroe,  Mich. --was  added  to  the  list  of 
smaller  areas  with  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus  in  May,  because  of  auto  cutbacks. 
Another  area — Henderson,  Ky.  is  being 
dropped  from  the  listing  as  a  separate 
area  and  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.  area.  There  are  now  65  smaller 
areas  on  the  labor  surplus  list  as  com¬ 
pared  with  105  in  May  1955. 

Most  Areas  Foresee  Continuing 
Employment  Gains  to  Midsummer 

Area  employer  hiring  plans,  as  re- 
j  ported  to  local  public  employment  offices 
in  the  149  major  areas,  add  up  to  a  con¬ 
tinuing  employment  uptrend  stretching 
J  through  mid-July.  About  three-fourths  of^ 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MAJOR  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 
ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  LABOR  SUPPLY 

May  1956 


GROUP  A 
None 

GROUP  B 
Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Stamford-Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Minneapolis  - 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Akron,  Ohio 
Canton,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Hamilton- 
Middletown,  Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


Allentown- 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Richmond,  Va. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GROUP  C 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Little  Rock-North 

* 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

F resno,  Calif. 

San  Bernardino- 
Riverside,  Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  F rancisco- 
Oakland,  Calif. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Tampa-St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Davenport,  Iowa-Rock 
Island-Moline,  Ill. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Portland,  Maine 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Springfield- 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manchester,  N.H. 
Newark,  N.J. 
Paterson,  N.J. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Trenton,  N.J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Albany -Schenectady - 
Troy,  N.Y. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Utica-Rome,  N.Y. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
Greensboro -High 
Point,  N.C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 

York,  Pa. 

Aiken,  S.C .- 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Greenville,  S.C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Beaumont -Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Houston,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Hampton- Newport 
News- Warwick,  \ 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Ashland,  Ky. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.- 
Steubenville,  Ohic 
Racine,  Wis. 

GROUP  D 
South  Bend, Ind. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Flint,  Mich. 

Duluth,  Minn.- 
Superior,  Wis. 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Asheville,  N.C. 
Durham,  N.C . 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

San  Juan,  P.R. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

GROUP  E 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

GROUP  F 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Wilke  s  -Bar  re  - 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Mayaguez,  P.R. 
Ponce,  P.R. 
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AREAS  OF  “SUBSTANTIAL  LABOR  SURPLUS” 

Major  Areas 

See  areas  listed  under  Groups  D,  E,  and  F  on  opposite  page. 

Smaller  Areas 


>ama 

niston 

Drence  -Sheffield 
sper 

necticut 

nielson 

tois 

irrisburg 

■r  r  in- Murphy  sboro- 
Yest  Frankfort 
tchfield 

ount  Carmel-Olney 
rount  Vernon 

ana 

[ichigan  City- 
_,a  Porte 
uncie 
.ncennes 

iisas 

iDffeyville  -Inde  - 
pendenc  e  -  Par  sons 
ittsburg 

rtucky 

orbin 

rankfort 


Kentucky  (continued) 
Hazard 
Lexington 
Madisonville 
Middle  sboro- Harlan 
Morehead-Grayson 
Owensboro 
Paintsville- 
Prestonsburg 
Pike  ville -Williamson 

Maine 

Bidde  ford -Sanford 


North  Carolina 
F  ayetteville 
Kinston 
Mount  Airy 
Rocky  Mount 
Shelby-Kings 
Mountain 
W  aynesville 

Oklahoma 
Me  Alester 

Pennsylvania 

Berwick  -  Blooms  burg 
Clearfield- Du  Bois 
Indiana 

Kittanning  -  Ford  City 
Lewistown 
Lock  Haven 
Potts  ville 
Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mt.  Carmel 
Uniontown- 
Connells  ville 

Tennessee 

Bristol- Johnson  City- 
Kingsport 


Tennessee  (continued) 
LaFollette  -  Jellico- 
T  azewell 

T  exas 
Texarkana 

Vermont 

Burlington 

Virginia 
Big  Stone  Gap- 
Appalachia 
Covington- Clifton 
F  orge 

Radford -Pula  ski 
Richlands-Bluefield 

West  Virginia 
Beckley 
Bluefield 
F  airmont 
Logan 

Point  Pleasant - 
Gallipolis 
Rone  eve  rte  -  White 
Sulphur  Springs 
Welch 


Maryland 

Cumberland 

Michigan 
E  scanaba 
Iron  Mountain 
Marquette 
Monroe 
Port  Huron 

New  Jersey 
Bridgeton 
Long  Branch 

New  York 
Amsterdam 


the  surveyed  areas  are  expected  to  share 
in  the  overall  rise.  Job  totals  in  many 
localities  are  already  at  record  or  near¬ 
record  levels,  and  the  increases  antici¬ 
pated  generally  are  not  expected  to  be 
large.  Expansions  in  seasonal  activities 
are  slated  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
scheduled  gains.  Aggregate  payrolls  in 
durable  goods  manufacturing  should  also 
move  upward  during  the  period- -if  the 
employer  hiring  plans  materialize--de- 
spite  prospects  for  some  further  cutbacks 
in  autos  and  a  dip  in  farm  machinery  and 
major  household  appliances. 

Most  of  the  upward  momentum  for  the 
scheduled  rise  in  area  payrolls  over  the 


next  few  months  will  come  from  the  sea¬ 
sonally-expanding  construction  and  food 
processing  industries,  employer  reports 
indicated.  Construction  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
pand  almost  everywhere  as  the  building 
season  moves  into  full  swing.  However, 
May-to-July  gains  are  expected  to  fall 
somewhat  short  of  those  achieved  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  Food  process- 
ing  increases  to  July  also  should  be  wide¬ 
spread,  as  cannery  activities  expand.  The 
impact  of  food  processing  increases  will, 
as  usual,  be  particularly  marked  in  such 
West  Coast  centers  as  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  Fresno,  Calif,  and 
in  areas  such  as  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  Minneapolis -St.  Paul. 
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Among  durable  goods  lines,  the  over¬ 
all  outlook  is  for  a  slight  rise  to  July,  al¬ 
though  the  key  automotive  industry  re¬ 
mains  a  major  question  mark.  Auto  em¬ 
ployment  in  most  of  the  industry’s  leading 
centers  has  been  declining  since  the  turn 
of  the  year.  Industry  sources  indicate 
that  new  car  inventories  in  dealer  show¬ 
rooms  in  early  May  have  not  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced  from  the  peak  March  levels. 
Auto  plants  in  most  industry  centers  were 
reluctant  to  project  their  probable  em¬ 
ployment  requirements  to  mid-July.  In 
those  areas  where  employers  did  hazard  a 
guess  about  their  future  labor  needs,  the 
overall  trend  to  mid-July  was  downward. 

Varied  Factors  Affect 
Steel  Outlook 

A  note  of  uncertainty  was  also  present 
in  the  anticipated  employment  levels  of 
producers  in  major  steel  areas.  Plants  in 
most  steel  industry  centers  have  operated 
at  or  near  theoretical  capacity  over  the 
past  few  months.  However,  some  employ¬ 
ers  tied  these  high  operating  levels  to  a 
buildup  of  steel  inventories  in  anticipation 
of  possible  price  changes  or  labor-manage¬ 
ment  difficulties  after  the  expiration  of  the 
present  union  contract  at  the  end  of  June. 
Assuming  no  interruption  in  production, 
most  steel  centers  expected  to  need  some 
additional  workers  to  mid-July  to  meet 
current  production  requirements.  Sched¬ 
uled  gains  are  heaviest  in  the  Buffalo, 
Youngstown,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia 
areas. 

Slight -to-moderate  gains  to  mid-July 
are  also  anticipated  in  the  related  fabri¬ 
cated  metals  industry,  according  to  em¬ 
ployer  reports  from  leading  metal  prod¬ 
ucts  centers.  Employers  expected  that 
increases  will  be  concentrated  in  metal 
building  products  and  tinware  plants,  re¬ 
flecting  seasonally-inflated  demands  from 
construction  and  food  canning  activities. 
Areas  scheduling  the  sharpest  metal  fab¬ 
ricating  gains  to  July  include  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee.  Some  offset¬ 
ting  losses  are  anticipated  in  segments  of 
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the  industry  which  specialize  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  automotive  components  and 
parts. 

Aircraft  Expects  Significant  Expansion 

Leading  employment-gainer  among 

durable  goods  manufacturers  in  the  months 

ahead  is  expected  to  be  the  important 

aircraft  industry.  Buoyed  by  a  continued 
■ 1  1  —  • 

high  level  of  orders  for  military  aircraft, 
increasing  demand  from  civilian  airlines, 
and  expansion  in  the  guided  missiles  and 
research  and  development  fields,  aircraft 
employment  in  most  of  the  industry's  key 
centers  has  surged  upward  strongly  over 
the  past  year.  One  important  center  (San 
Diego,  Calif.)  reports  that  aircraft  plants 
this  spring  "were  rolling  ahead  .  .  .  with 
all  the  force  and  almost  the  same  speed" 
as  during  the  early  months  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  which  alone 
accounts  for  about  2  5  percent  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  aircraft  employment,  industry  job 
totals  are  now  at  the  highest  level  since 
World  War  II,  with  further  increases  an¬ 
ticipated  to  July.  Expansions  are  also 
looked  for  in  the  San  Diego,  Chicago, 
Hartford,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Seattle,  Fort  Worth,  and  Dallas  areas. 

A  moderate  gain  also  appears  in  the 
offing  for  the  electrical  machinery  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  employer  reports,  de¬ 
spite  continued  uncertainties  in  centers 
manufacturing  automotive  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  For  the  period  to  mid- July,  ex¬ 
pected  industry  employment  advances  will 
be  centered  in  the  Chicago  area,  but  mod¬ 
erate  gains  also  are  scheduled  for  the 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy  areas. 

A  somewhat  less  favorable  employ¬ 
ment  picture  appears  in  store  for  the 
farm  machinery  industry  over  the  next 
few  months.  Employment  in  this  industry 
normally  tapers  off  seasonally  between 
May  and  July;  this  year  anticipated  reduc¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  usual.  Farm  machinery  centers  an- 


ticipating  further  payroll  cutbacks  to  July 
include  Racine  (Wis.),  South  Bend  (Ind.), 
Rockford  (ill.) »  and  the  Davenport-Rock 
Island -Moline  (Iowa-Ill.)  area. 

Among  other  durable  goods  industries, 
area  employer  reports  point  to  a  moderate 
pickup  to  July  in  instruments  (especially 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.),  and  a  smaller  in¬ 
crease  in  shipbuilding  (mostly  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  area).  Minor  reductions  are  expected 
in  the  service-industry  and  household- 
hold  machinery  group  —  a  category  which 
covers  such  major  household  appliances 
as  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  air 
conditioners,  sewing  machines,  and  vac¬ 
uum  cleaners.  Anticipated  losses  in  this 
group  primarily  reflect  the  completion  of 
the  peak  production  season  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  air  conditioning  equipment. 
Relatively  stable  employment  levels  to 
July  are  in  prospect  in  most  ordnance  and 
furniture  centers. 


In  the  nondurable  goods  sector,  in 
addition  to  food  processing  gains,  small- 
to-moderate  increases  are  expected  by 
petroleum  refining  and  shoe  manufactur- 
ing  centers.  Scheduled  employment  gains 
in  the  latter  industry  represent  primarily 
seasonal  expansions  centered  in  St.  Louis; 
Lawrence  and  Lowell,  Mass.;  and  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H. 

Most  apparel  centers  indicate  needle- 
trades  employment  will  remain  at  between- 
season  lulls  over  the  next  month  or  two, 
but  should  start  moving  upward  shortly 
thereafter  as  production  of  fall  and  winter 
clothing  gets  under  way.  Little  net  change 
in  employment  totals  in  textile s ,  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  tobacco  appears  to  be  in  the  off- 
ing  to  mid-July,  according  to  employer 
reports  from  major  production  centers 
for  these  industries. 

*  *  * 

A  brief  summary  of  the  factors 
prompting  classification  changes  for 
areas  shifting  to  new  categories  between 
March  and  May  follows: 


Changed  from  B  to  C 

Lansing,  Mich.  Cutbacks  in  dominant 
auto  industry,  declines  in  related  primary 
metals  raise  joblessness  to  moderate  lev¬ 
els.  Little  change  in  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment  anticinated  for  early  summer 
months . 

Saginaw,  Mich.  Unemployment  moves  up 
sharply  as  auto  parts  plants  and  impor¬ 
tant  foundries  trim  payrolls  and  output. 
Small  layoffs  in  other  industries  also  add 
to  jobless  rolls.  Outlook  to  midsummer 
hinges  to  a  large  extent  upon  develop¬ 
ments  in  autos. 

Racine,  Wis.  Recent  layoffs  in  important 
farm  machinery,  fabricated  metals  re¬ 
verse  20-month  uptrend  which  had  pushed 
mid-March  employment  to  post-Korean 
high.  Unemployment  up  about  40  percent 
since  March.  Auto  workers,  released 
from  plants  in  nearby  areas  adding  to  job¬ 
less  total.  Further  rise  in  unemployment 
likely  to  early  summer,  with  scheduled 
additional  farm  machinery  layoffs  out¬ 
weighing  anticipated  gains  in  printing, 
construction,  and  other  outdoor  activities. 


Changed  from  B  to  D 

Kenosha,  Wis.  Unemployment  increases 
substantially  from  mid-March  to  mid- 
May,  as  dominant  auto  industry  cuts  back 
sharply.  Layoffs  in  important  furniture 
industry  add  to  labor  surplus.  Some  laid 
off  worker s--mostly  recent  newcomers 
to  Kenosha--leave  area  after  release. 
Some  employment  gains  in  seasonal  in¬ 
dustries  anticipated  to  early  summer, 
but  unemployment  likely  to  remain  sub¬ 
stantial. 


Changed  from  C  to  D 

Detroit,  Mich.  Unemployment  moves  to 
substantial  proportions  as  area  takes 
brunt  of  recent  auto  cutbacks.  Jobless¬ 
ness  now  more  than  double  level  at  the 
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beginning  of  year;  some  laid-off  workers 
leave  area.  Outlook  hinges  on  auto  de¬ 
velopments;  present  unemployment  levels 
likely  to  continue  until  change-over  to 
1957  models  begins. 

Flint,  Mich.  Unemployment  up  sharply  as 
a  result  of  sizable  layoffs  in  dominant 
auto  industry.  Most  cutbacks  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  mid-April.  Joblessness 
likely  to  remain  high  throughout  summer. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  Textile  layoffs  (three 
plants  shut  down)  and  completion  of  major 
atomic  energy  construction  projects  boost 
unemployment  to  substantial  levels.  Laid- 
off  local  construction  workers,  returning 
from  interim  jobs  in  other  areas,  plus 
new  job-seekers  from  textile,  construc¬ 
tion-worker  families  add  to  labor  surplus. 
Only  seasonal  changes  anticipated  to  mid¬ 
summer. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Area  moves  to  labor 
surplus  category  as  layoffs  in  dominant 
auto  and  supplier  plants  erase  late-1955 
improvements.  Declines  in  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  rubber,  transportation  services 
(fewer  new  cars  to  haul)  also  contribute  to 
unemployment  increase.  Continuing  un¬ 
certainty  in  auto  industry  clouds  area  out¬ 
look. 

Change  from  C  to  B 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  Employment  picture 
improves,  unemployment  again  drops  to 
relatively  low  levels  as  local  auto  layoffs 
abate,  some  callbacks  occur  at  supplier 
plants.  Seasonal  pickup  in  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  industries,  gains  in  food  products,  air¬ 
craft  contribute  to  recent  jobless  decline. 
Both  factory  and  nonfactory  industries 


will  share  in  scheduled  moderate  rise  to 
early  summer. 

Sacramento,  Calif.  After  rising  to  all- 
time  early  spring  peak,  area  employment 
continues  upward,  spurred  by  marked  sea¬ 
sonal  expansion  in  construction,  food  pro¬ 
cessing,  good  .gains  in  aircraft,  government. 
Further  construction,  aircraft  gains,  sea¬ 
sonal  hiring  by  food  wholesalers  to  main¬ 
tain  high  employment  level  through  mid-' 
July.  Inmigrants  to  help  meet  large  sea¬ 
sonal  farm  labor  needs. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Unemployment  down 
sharply  from  March  as  usual  spring  up¬ 
surge  in  employment  gets  under  way. 
Construction,  service,  government  post 
largest  gains--all  three  significantly 
ahead  of  year-ago  levels.  Another  brisk 
seasonal  rise  scheduled  to  July;  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  to  contribute  to  overall 
gains. 

Changed  from  D  to  C 

Tacoma,  Wash.  Substantial  job  gains  since 
year  ago  cut  unemployment  to  relatively 
moderate  proportions.  Nearly  all  major 
industries  share  in  rise.  Further  gains 
in  prospect  to  early  summer,  paced  by 
important  lumber,  construction,  trade. 
Government  and  fishing  to  contribute  to 
scheduled  rise. 

Changed  from  E  to  D 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Opening  of  resort  sea¬ 
son,  upswing  in  apparel  and  construction 
cut  joblessness,  although  unemployment 
remains  at  substantial  levels.  Job  totals 
to  swing  upward  sharply  to  mid-July,  with 
dominant  resort  activities  (trade  and  serv¬ 
ice)  pacing  advance.  Some  further  gains 
also  scheduled  in  manufacturing--chiefly 
in  apparel  and  food  processing. 


(See  Area  Labor  Market  Indicators  on  page  80) 
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Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Developments 

Through  December  1955 


GENERAL  improvement  in  the  Nation's 
economy  during  1955  was  clearly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  financial  experience  for  the  year. 
Benefit  payments,  which  climbed  from 
$962  million  in  1953  to  over  $2  billion  in 
1954,  dropped  back  to  $1.35  billion  in  1955 
as  unemployment  declined. 

As  employment  rose,  both  taxable 
wages  and  tax  collections  increased  and 
reserve  funds,  which  had  dropped  from  an 
all-time  peak  of  over  $8.9  billion  in  De¬ 
cember  1953  to  less  than  $8  billion  at  the 
end  of  March  and  April  of  1955,  again 
moved  upward  to  reach  almost  $8.3  bil¬ 
lion  on  December  31,  1955.  However,  less 
interest  was  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund 
because  the  average  reserve  balances  and 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  invested  funds 
declined  during  the  year. 


For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  financial  statistics  for  1954  and  1955 
are  summarized  as  follows: 


(Amount 

s  in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Percentage 

Item 

1955 

1954 

change 

Tax  collections 

$  1,208,785 

$  1,136,154 

+  6.4 

Interest 

184,974 

198,602 

-6.9 

Benefits  paid 

1,350,268 

2,026,866 

-33.4 

Reserves, 

end  of  year 

8,263,850 

8,219,084 

+  •  5 

Percent  of  taxable 

wages  \J 

Tax  collections 

1.2 

1.2 

Interest 

0.2 

0.2 

Benefits  paid 

1.4 

2.1 

Reserves, end  of  year  8.3 

8.5 

1/  1955  percentages  based  on 

taxable  wages 

;  for  12 

months  ending 

June  30,  1955;  1954  on  12 

months 

ending  December  31,  1954. 

Trends  in  Employment,  Wages, 

and  Benefits  in  1955 

While  the  average  number  of  persons 
unemployed  declined  from  3.2  million  in 
1954  to  about  2.7  million  in  1955,  the  to¬ 
tal  labor  force  increased  substantially. 

In  the  second  half  of  1955,  over  2  million 
persons  were  added  to  the  nonagricultural 
work  force.  (See  Table  1) 

The  increase  in  both  population  and 
labor  force  also  resulted  in  more  persons 
being  covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  monthly 
covered  employment  during  1955  exceeded 
36  million  compared  with  35.4  million  in 
1954.  While  average  covered  employment 
in  1955  did  not  reach  the  level  of  1953, 

|  wage  increases  which  occurred  throughout 
the  period  1953-1955  brought  the  rise  in 
both  total  and  taxable  payrolls  in  covered 
employment  in  1955  to  levels  never 
reached  in  a  previous  calendar  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  1955  total  wages  in 
covered  employment  exceeded  $140  billion, 
while  State  taxable  payrolls  exceeded  $101 
billion. 

Average  weekly  insured  unemployment, 
which  rose  to  2.1  million  in  the  first  half 
of  1954,  declined  to  less  than  1  million  in 
the  second  half  of  1955.  Similar  patterns 
were  evident  in  the  average  weekly  number 
of  beneficiaries  and  the  number  of  first 
payments. 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  laws,  both 
I  the  average  weekly  benefit  amount  and 
average  actual  duration  of  compensable 
unemployment  reflected  a  trend  to  higher 
unemployment  insurance  benefits.  How- 


ever,  increased  wage  credits,  resulting 
from  higher  earnings,  also  undoubtedly 
had  some  impact  on  benefit  amounts  and 
duration. 

With  these  developments  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  wages,  reserves  again  began  to 
rise  after  declining  steadily  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Benefit  Payments  Decline 


For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  benefit 
payments  in  1955  declined  sharply  from 
the  peak  reached  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1954.  Experience  during  both  years  is 
summarized  by  calendar  quarter  below: 


(Amounts 

in  millions 

of  dollars) 

Percentage 

Period 

1955 

1954 

change 

Total 

$  1,350.3 

$2,026.9 

-33.4 

January -March 

507.5 

553.0 

-8.2 

April- June 

351.2 

572.7 

-38.7 

July -September 

262.1 

486.7 

-46.1 

October  -December 

229.5 

414.5 

-44.6 

All  States  paid  out  less  in  benefits  in 
1955  than  in  the  previous  year  except  the 
District  of  Columbia  (up  O.Z  percent), 
Montana  (up  7.2)  and  North  Dakota  (up 
22.5).  Of  the  States  reporting  a  decline, 
the  largest  drop  occurred  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  1955  benefit  disbursements 
were  56  percent  below  1954.  In  Michigan, 
benefit  payments  declined  by  54.7  percent 
and  in  Ohio  by  52.2  percent.  Eight  other 
States  (Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin)  experienced  a  decline  in 
benefit  payments  of  more  than  40  percent. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  England 
States,  the  impact  of  late  summer  1955 
floods  on  benefit  payments  did  not  greatly 
affect  their  experience  for  the  year  as  a 
whole.  In  Pennsylvania,  1955  benefit  dis¬ 
bursements  were  30.9  percent  below  the 
previous  year;  in  Connecticut,  27.3  per¬ 
cent;  in  Massachusetts,  31.3  percent. 
Employment  on  flood-caused  reconstruc¬ 
tion  projects,  absorbed  some  of  the  work- 


TABLE  1.  SUMMARY  OF  RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EMPLOYMENT,  UNEMPLOYMENT, 


POPULATION  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  1/ 

(Average  Monthly  Number  of  Persons,  in  Millions) 


SELECTED  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Employed 


Not  in 


Average 

Covered  weekly 

workers  Wages  2/  insured 

(average  (in  billions)  unemploy- 

(in 


Period 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Labor 

Force 

All 

Nonagri- 

cultural 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

Unem¬ 

ployed 

labor 

force 

monthly,  in 
millions) 

Tax-  ment  ( 
Total  able  million 

1952  Jan. -June 

109.4 

62.3 

60.5 

53.9 

6.6 

1.8 

47.0 

34.9 

$60.9 

$93.4 

1.18 

July-Dee . 

110.0 

63  .6 

62.1 

55.1 

7.0 

1.5 

46.4 

36.3 

66.9 

94.7 

.85 

1 953Jan. -June 

111.3 

63.5 

61.8 

55.5 

6.3 

1.6 

47.8 

36.4 

67.4 

100.2 

.99 

July-Dee. 

111.8 

64.2 

62 .6 

55.8 

6.8 

1.6 

47.7 

36.9 

71.8 

99.6 

.99 

1954  Jan. -June 

1  12.6 

64.1 

60.6 

54.4 

6.2 

3.4 

48.5 

35.1 

66.2 

98.0 

2.09 

July-Dee. 

1 13.2 

64.9 

61.9 

55.1 

6.8 

3.0 

48.3 

35.6 

70.9 

96.5 

1.62 

1955  Jan. -June 

1  13.9 

64.5 

61.5 

55.3 

6.2 

3.0 

49.4 

35.6 

70.3 

99.9 

1.56 

July-Dee. 

114.7 

67.2 

64.9 

57.6 

7.3 

23 

47.5 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

.95 

J_/  Noninstitutional  population  age  14  years  and  older.  Source:  Bureau  of  Census. 

2/ Wages  of  covered  workers. 

3_/  This  is  a  12-month  moving  total  which  includes  experience  of  preceding  6-month  period. 
4/Res  erves  at  end  of  period. 

5/  Not  available. 
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ers  temporarily  released  by  damaged 
plants  after  the  floods. 


tions  in  1955.  Quarterly  collections  for 
1954  and  1955  compare  as  follows: 


Tax  Collections  Rise 

Aggregate  nationwide  tax  collections 
rose  from  $1.1  billion  in  1954  to  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion  in  1955,  an  increase  of  6.4  percent, 
but  were  still  below  the  1953  total  of  $1.3 
billion.  However,  experience  rating  for¬ 
mulas  reflect  benefit  costs  over  several 
years  and,  in  a  year  immediately  following 
a  period  of  increased  benefit  load,  tax 
collections  are  not  expected  to  rise  rap¬ 
idly  following  a  single  year  of  high  unem¬ 
ployment.  Nevertheless,  1955  employer 
tax  rates  in  many  States  were  somewhat 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year  1/ ,  and 
the  nationwide  average  tax  rate  rose  from 
1.12  percent  of  taxable  wages  in  1954  to 
approximately  1.18  percent  in  1955.  This 
increase,  together  with  higher  taxable 
wages,  accounted  for  the  higher  collec- 

1/  See  Experience  Rating--1955,  the  LABOR  MARKET 
'  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  May  1956 


(Amounts  \J  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Percentage 

Period 

1955 

1954 

change 

Total 

$  1,208.8 

$  1,136.2 

+6.4 

January -March 

191.3 

215.9 

-11.4 

April- June 

367.1 

336.7 

+  9.0 

July -September 

365.7 

325.7 

+  12.3 

October -December 

284.7 

257.9 

+  10.4 

l/  Includes  enployee  contributions  of  approximately 

$13.0  million  in 

1954  (Alabama  and  New 

Jersey), 

and  $14.7  million  in  1955  (Alabama,  Alaska,  and 

New  Jersey). 

Among  the  States,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  percentage 
change  in  tax  collections  between  1954 
and  1955.  Eight  States  2/ had  lower  col¬ 
lections  in  1955,  with  declines  ranging 
from  6.4  percent  in  New  York  to  21.7  per- 


2/  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 

—  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas. 


AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FINANCING  IN 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


Table  2.  Selected  Financial  Data  on  State 


Region 

and 

State 


I 


Tot- a  I 


Region  Is 

Connect  leaf . 

Maine . . . 

Massachusetts . 

Mew  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . 

Region  Tit 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York . 

Region  Ills 

De  I  aware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy I  van la . 

Virginia . . . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IVs 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  Vs 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  Vis 

Illinois . 

Indiana.  . . . . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII s 

Iowa . . . 

Kansas . . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . . . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VTITs 

Arkansas.  . . . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  lahooia . . 

Texas . . 

Region  TXs 

Colorado.  * . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico. .  . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . .  . . 

Region  Xs 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada. . 

Region  XI S 

Alaska . 

Idaho . . . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Month 
and  year 
benefits 
first 
payable 

Average 
emp loyer 
contribution 
rates 
(percent ) 
for  12 

month  period 
ended 

December  31#  1955 j/ 

Amounts  as  of  December  Jl, 
(in  thousands) 

1955 

Cumulative 
contribut ions 
and 

interest  2/ 

Cumulat ive 
benefits 
paid  3/ 

1 

Funds 
aval  lab le 
for 

benefits  4/ 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1.2 

»22,828,  118 

111*,  567, 268 

6/  18.263,81,9 

Jan.  1938 

1.2 

1*61,710 

21*8,911* 

232,797 

....  do. . . . 

1.6 

129,736 

86,831. 

1*2,902 

....  do. . . . 

1.8 

1, 022,821, 

739,906 

282,918 

. . . .  do. . . . 

1.9 

87,277 

65,446 

21,831 

. . . .  do. . • . 

2.7 

229,220 

203,018 

26,202 

....  do. • • . 

1.  1 

1,0,14,0 

21,,  961 

15.1*79 

Jan-  1939 

1.6 

1,273,915 

810,083 

1*65,831 

Jan.  1938 

1.5 

1*, 025, 815 

2,752.655 

1,273. 160 

Jan.  1939 

•5 

36,661 

20,  170 

16.1,91 

Jan.  1936 

•5 

9l*,l*79 

39.269 

55.2M 

«...  do. . • • 

.8 

328,  1  13 

217,809 

1 10,301* 

. ...  do. . .. 

1.  1 

373,1,86 

200, 180 

173,506 

.  • . .  do. .  • . 

1.6 

1,757,737 

1,1*10,6 (h 

31*7,073 

. . . .  do. . . . 

•5 

190,290 

1 1 1,058 

87,232 

... .do. . •• 

1.0 

228,14,7 

169,823 

58,621, 

....  do. . • . 

1.0 

232,599 

156,151 

76,14*8 

Jan.  1939 

.5 

189,71,0 

105,957 

83,783 

. . . .  do. . . . 

1.  1 

269,816 

129,803 

11,0,013 

April  1938 

1.  1 

101, 155 

61*, 291, 

36,860 

July  1956 

1.  1 

158,262 

87. 155 

71, 127 

Jan.  1938 

1.6 

313,912 

221*,  687 

91*,  225 

Jan.  1939 

1.8 

297. 573 

171*,  731* 

122,61,0 

July  1936 

•9 

1,251*,  170 

887,253 

366,917 

Jan.  1939 

.7 

1,253,265 

633,991 

619,271* 

July  1939 

•7 

1.373.981, 

950,380 

14*3,603 

April  1938 

.9 

1*95,371 

287, 113 

208,258 

Jan.  1938 

.8 

289, 81*  1 

171,615 

118,225 

July  1936 

.9 

1*28,14,9 

183,326 

21*5,  123 

July  1938 

.1. 

176,571 

67,61,3 

108,928 

Jan.  1939 

1.  I 

157,681 

78,1,98 

79, 183 

....  do. . • . 

.8 

14*3,362 

235,065 

208,297 

. . . .  do. . . . 

.7 

71,  128 

31,328 

39.800 

....  do. . • . 

1.5 

26,1*95 

16,1,18 

10,076 

....  do. . . . 

.  6 

21,691* 

8,508 

13, 186 

....  do. . . . 

1.  1 

110,871 

65,937 

14*.  93l* 

Jan.  1938 

l.  I 

295.1*68 

168,027 

127,14*1 

Dec.  1938 

.8 

11*7,772 

96,222 

51,550 

Jen.  I938 

•1* 

14,7.235 

163,51*8 

283,687 

Jan.  1939 

.2 

105,793 

55,050 

70,71*2 

July  1539 

1.2 

76,1*23 

31,71*5 

14, ,678 

Dec.  1938 

1.  1 

57.521, 

22, 117 

55.1*07 

Jan.  I938 

1.  1 

83,14^ 

1*7,083 

36,359 

Jan.  1939 

•9 

30,071 

lit,  277 

15,791 

Jan.  1938 

1.2 

80,278 

30,711 

1*9,567 

. . . .  do. . . . 

1.5 

2.575,271* 

1,695, 156 

880,078 

Jen.  1939 

•9 

1*6,719 

21*, 571, 

22,11*5 

• . . .  do. . . . 

1.8 

1*0,031 

21,01 1 

19.019 

....  do. . . . 

2-7 

36,71*3 

35,919 

6/  5,821, 

Sept.  1938 

1.7 

71, 152 

3U.1»38 

36,717 

Jan.  1938 

1.2 

235,14*3 

178,71,6 

56,657 

Jan.  1539 

1.9 

519,860 

327,971, 

191,887 

Amount  of  benefits 
paid  for  each  $1 
col lected 


As  of  December  31.  1955 


Since 

benefits 

first 

payable 


VII 


1/  $0-Th 


.6o 

•75 

•  so 
.96 
■97 

•  72 


•  75 

•  76 


•  72 
•5U 

•  76 
.62 
•95 
■67 

•  87 


•  76 
.66 
•58 


•GU 

•  79 


•  71 
.81 

•  61, 


.87 
•  70 
.70 
2/  -5l* 


.1*8 
.61 
.66 
•58 
•  71* 
•51 


•  69 
•65 
.80 
•1*5 


•1*3 

•51 

•  1*5 
•65 

•  59 


•1*1* 
•  71* 
.66 
.60 


1.07 

•  56 

•  85 
•72 


12  months 
ended 

December  31, 

•955 


VTTI 


|l.  12 


1.08 

I- 15 

•  7U 

.80 

•  76 

1.66 


1.23 
I.  II 


l.o6 
1.56 
1.36 
1. 1 1 
1-1*3 
1-33 
1.69 


•  a* 

1.30 

•89 

1.1*1 

•  93 
1-37 


1.1*1 

1.21, 

1.26 


1-1,7 

.88 

1.1,8 

1.00 


1.1,0 

1.09 


1.05 

I.U2 


1.03 

1.05 

1.25 

1-21 


I.  18 
•92 
.89 
•89 
1.51 


.60 

•  71 

I.  18 

•72 


1.78 

•93 

1-39 

•95 


\J  Preliminary  estimates. 

2/  Cumulative  since  beginning  of  program.  Represents  contributions,  penalties,  and  interest  from  employers;  Interest  earned  by  State  accounts  in  unemployment  trust  fund  and 

reported  by  Treasury;  and  contributions  from  employees.  Also  Includes  the  excess  of  contributions  on  wages  earned  by  Railroad  workers  through  June  30,  1539,  over  the  amounts 
transferred  td  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account,  and  refund  of  $1*1  millionby  Federal  Government  to  13  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  collected  on  pay  rolls  for  1936 
under  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

3/  Cumulative  since  beginning  of  program.  Adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks.  Includes  benefits  paid  to  railroad  workers  through  June  30,  1939. 

4/  Represents  sum  of  balances  at  end  of  month  in  States  clearing  account  and  bene fit -payment  account,  and  in  State  unemployment  trust  fund  account  in  U.  S.  Treasury. 

5/  Taxable  wages  as  used  here  means  the  first  $3,000  paid  by  an  employer  to  an  employee  during  the  calendar  year,  except  in  Nevada  where  it  means  the  first  $3,600,  effective 
January  I,  I95u»  Alaska  and  Delaware  effective  January  I,  1955* 
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Unemployment  Insurance  Programs,  December  31, 1955 


19U6 


1- 5 
1.7 
1*5 

'  -3 

2- 5 
.7 


2.8 
2.  I 


1.0 

•  U 
2-3 

•5 

1.6 

•  7 
1.5 


2.2 
.8 
.8 
•  7 

•u 

1-5 


i.o 

2-3 

1.2 


1.6 

1-3 

I.o 

.6 


•  7 
2.2 
1-5 
.8 
•u 
.2 


1-3 
1.8 
2.  I 

•7 


■U 

•7 

.2 

2.0 

•3 


•  7 

2.8 

.  I 

•  7 


•  9 

•  5 
2.6 
u-u 


Rat lo  of  b.nefits  to  taxable  wages  5 / 
( percent ) 


Calendar  year 


I9U7 


I5U8 


I.  I 


•7 

1.2 

7 
0 
9 

8 


1.8 

1-7 


■5 

.6 

•  9 
•5 
■9 
•U 

•  7 


i.o 

•  9 
•7 

•  7 
•5 
1.2 


.6 

.8 

.1* 


•  3 
.7 
1. 1 
•u 

•U 

.2 


•  9 
.8 
I.  I 

•  3 


.2 

•  5 
.2 
1.0 

•  3 


•5 
2. 1 
.2 
.9 


•  7 

•  5 
i.o 
2.  I 


? 

l-U 

1.5 

1.2 

2.6 

•  9 


1-5 

1.7 


•  U 
.6 
.8 
•5 
.6 

•  5 

•  5 


•  9 
.8 

•  5 
.8 
.6 
1. 1 


I9U9 


2-3 


•  3 
.6 
•3 
I.o 

•  3 


.6 

2.2 

.7 

1.2 


1950 


XTIT 


1951 


0.9 


3*2 

3-1 

3-7 

U-o 

6.2 

3.0 


2.8 

3-3 


1. 1 
.8 
2-5 
1.6 
2.0 
l-U 
1.9 


2-3 

1. U 

1.1* 

2.  I 
2.0 
2.1* 


1.9 

1.9 

1.5 


1.8 
1.2 
1. 1 
I.  I 


•  7 

•  9 
1-3 
.6 
.8 
.6 


1.7 

1-9 

1.2 

•1* 


.8 
1. 1 
.8 
1.8 
•  7 


1- 5 
1*.  o 
2.2 

2- 3 


2-9 

1.3 

2.1* 

2.7 


1- U 

2- U 
2-3 
2-7 
2.9 
2.0 


1- 9 

2- 7 


•  7 

•  7 
l-U 
1.2 
1-5 
•9 
1.6 


1.5 

•  9 

•  9 
1.8 
l.u 

1.7 


1.5 
1. 1 
i.U 


1-5 
.6 
1.2 
•  7 


.6 
1. 1 
1. 1 
.8 
1.8 
•  9 


1952 


1.7 
2.0 
l-U 
•  5 


•  7 
1.7 
.8 
1.6 
i.U 


1. 1 
2-7 
1.7 
2-U 


3-U 

1.5 

2-U 

2-3 


.6 

1-3 

1- 3 
1.7 

2- 9 
•  9 


1.2 

1.6 


•U 
.3 
.6 
1. 1 
.8 
■5 
.8 


.8 
.6 
•  7 
1. 1 
.8 
1.2 


1. 1 
1.0 
•U 


.9 
•  5 
.6 
•U 


•  3 

•  5 
.6 
•U 
i.o 
.6 


•  9 
1.2 
.8 
.2 


.2 

•  9 

•u 

•  7 
.6 


•U 
1.2 
.6 
I.  I 


I.  I 
.8 
1. 1 
1.0 


1953 


.6 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

2-7 

1-5 


1.3 

1-5 


•  3 

•  3 
.7 
1.2 
1-3 

•  5 

I.U 


1. 1 

•  7 

•  7 
I.U 
.8 
l.u 


l.u 

1.2 

•5 


.8 

•7 

.8 

.7 


•  5 
•5 
.6 

•  5 
1.3 
•5 


1. 1 
1. 1 
.8 
.2 


•u 

1.2 

1.0 

.8 


2.7 
1. 1 
1.6 
1.5 


I95U 


XVTT 


2. 1 


•u 

1.3 
1. 1 
1.8 
2.0 
.8 


I.U 

l.u 


•u 

•u 

•  7 
1.2 
1.2 
.6 
I.U 


i.o 
.6 
•  7 
1-5 
I.o 
1.2 


1.6 

•  7 

•  5 


•  7 
.6 
.7 
.8 


•  5 
.8 
.7 
■5 
1-5 

•  5 


.8 

•  9 
•3 


•3 

.8 

.8 

•  9 

•  5 


.6 
1. 1 
1.2 
•  9 


1955 


8/  I.U 


1.8 
2.2 
2.0 
2-5 
U-o 
2.  I 


2-9 

2-3 


1.2 
.8 
2. 1 

2- 3 

3- 3 
1.2 
U-o 


1.8 
•  9 

1.7 
2-5 
1.9 

2.8 


3.8 

2.8 
1-9 


1.9 

2.2 

1-7 

1.9 


i.o 
i.U 
1.6 
1.0 
1.9 
•  9 


1.8 

1.5 

1-5 

.6 


.9 
1. 1 
1.6 
1-7 
1.7 


I- 1 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 


U- 1 

l.u 

.2.0 

1.8 


6.5 

2 

2.6 

2-U 


Funds  available 
as  percent  of 
taxable  wages  5/ 


As  of 
Dec.  3I> 
I95U 


As  of 
Oec.  3 1  * 

1955 


2 /  8-5 


1-3 

1.8 

1. U 
1.5 

2.  I 

1.9 


2-3 

1.7 


•  7 
.8 
1. 1 
i.U 
2.2 

•  7 
1-7 


1.  I 
.8 
1. 1 
1-7 

2.  I 


2.6 
1.2 
•  9 


I.  I 

•  9 

l.u 

1.0 


.6 
1.2 
I.o 
•  9 
2-3 

.9 


1.2 
1.2 
1. 1 
•u 


.5 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

l.u 


.8 
1. 1 
I.  I 

l.u 


5-7 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 


11.8 
9.6 
7.0 
5-9 
3.8 
10. 1 


H.7 
10. 1 


5-U 
9-9 
7. 1 

10.U 

5.0 

6.5 

7-3 


7.0 

6.3 

9-7 

8.7 

8-3 

7-3 


12.2 
7-1 
9- 1 


6.6 

7.3 

7.8 

H.5 


11.3 

9-0 

9-2 

8.3 

8.0 

9.6 


8/  8.3 


8.7 

9-9 

6.2 

7.6 


10.9 
15.0 
II.  I 
9-7 
10.U 


11.2 
9-  I 
9-3 
8.9 


3-2 
lU- 1 
6.5 

11-7 


11.7 
9-U 
7-5 
6. 1 
u-u 

9.6 


11.2 

9.9 


5-2 
9-7 
6.6 
9-9 
U- 3 
6.2 
6.5 


7- 1 
5-9 

9.6 

8.  I 

8.U 

6.7 


1  i.U 
6.6 
8.8 


6.2 

7-2 

7-U 

11-3 


10.9 

8.9 
9.0 

8.  I 
7-3 
9-3 


Funds  available 
as  of 

Oec.  31.  I95U 
as  a  multiple 
of  benefits 
paid  during 
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XXI 


U.  1 


8.6 

10.0 

6.0 

7-U 


10-5 
lU-  9 
II. 0 
9-U 
10.2 


II. U 
9-3 
9.2 

8.7 


3-2 

lU-o 

5-9 

11.7 


6.5 

U-U 

3-5 

2-3 

I.o 

U-9 


U-o 

U-U 


U.6 

I2.U 

3-U 

U-6 

1-5 

5-5 

1.8 


3.8 
7- 1 

5.8 
3-5 
U-U 
2-7 


3-2 

2-5 

U-9 


3-U 

3-3 

U.6 

6.0 


11.9 
6.U 
5-7 
8.0 
U*  2 
10.3 


U.8 

6.5 

U-2 

11.8 


12.9 
13-U 
7-  1 
5-7 
6. 1 


10.5 

5-7 

5.6 

5-1 


•  5 
6.9 
2-5 
U-9 


Funds  available 
as  of 

Oec.  31.  '955 
as  a  multiple 
of  benefits 
paid  during 

1955 


Region 

and 

State 


XXII 

XXIII 

6.  1 

ote  1 

Region  It 

9- 1 

Connecticut 

5-3 

Maine 

5-5 

Massachusetts 

U-2 

New  Hampshire 

2.  1 

Rhode  Island 

5.0 

Vermont 

Region  II: 

U-9 

New  Jersey 

5-7 

New  Itork 

Region  lilt 

7-8 

Delaware 

12-3 

District  of  Columbia 

6.  1 

Mary  land 

7-  1 

North  Carolina 

1.9 

Pennsy 1 vania 

8.9 

Virginia 

3.8 

West  Virginia 

Region  IV: 

6.8 

Alabama 

7-6 

Florida 

0.8 

Georgia 

U-9 

Mississippi 

7-6 

South  Carolina 

3-3 

Tennessee 

Region  V: 

U-U 

Kentucky 

5-5 

Michigan 

10.2 

Ohio 

Region  VT: 

5-7 

II  linois 

8.U 

Indiana 

5-U 

Minnesota 

II.  I 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

17-9 

Iowa 

7-5 

Kansas 

8.9 

Missouri 

9-0 

Nebraska 

3-  1 

North  Dakota 

10.2 

South  Dakota 

Region  VTITt 

6.9 

Arkansas 

8.U 

Louisiana 

5-5 

0k  la home 

16.6 

Texas 

Region  IX: 

23-0 

Co loredo 

12.9 

Montana 

10-5 

New  Mexico 

9.0 

Utah 

7.2 

Wyoming 

Region  X: 

lU-  3 

Arizona 

8.6 

California 

8.0 

Hawaii 

6.3 

Nevada 

Region  XI: 

.6 

Alaska 

8-U 

Idaho 

3-U 

Oregon 

5-7 

Washington 

. . . . . . . . . . srs/ss," "» “,r"  T'”' 

7 7  Ratio  for  Wisconsin  based  on  benefits  and  col  lections  since  January  I.  193 
8/  Based  on  taxable  wages  for  12  months  ended  June  30,  1955- 
2/  Based  on  taxable  wages  for  12  months  ended  December  31.  '95U- 
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cent  in  Michigan.  The  substantial  de¬ 
cline  in  Michigan  was  due,  in  part,  to  the 
change  in  the  experience -rating  system 
which  became  effective  in  1955.1/ 

Of  the  States  with  greater  tax  col¬ 
lections  in  1955  than  in  1954,  the  largest 
rise  (42.5  percent)  occurred  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  next  largest  in  Delaware 
(37.5  percent). In  both  these  States,  legis¬ 
lative  changes,  effective  in  1955,  were 
largely  responsible  for  these  increases. 
As  a  result  of  a  higher  tax  schedule  in 
effect  in  Pennsylvania,  the  average  em¬ 
ployer  tax  rate  rose  from  1.09  percent 
of  taxable  wages  in  1954  to  1.6  in  1955. 

In  Delaware,  where  there  was  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  average  em¬ 
ployer  tax  rate,  the  37.5  percent  increase 
in  collections  was  due  largely  to  the 
change  in  the  tax  base  from  $3,000  to 
$3,600  effective  January  1,  1955.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Alaska,  which  also  raised  its  tax 
base  to  $3,600  effective  January  1,  1955 
(and  included  a  provision  for  a  0.5  per¬ 
cent  contribution  from  employees),  ex¬ 


perienced  an  increase  in  tax  collections 
of  only  14.9  percent  over  1954  partly 
because  of  a  substantial  decline  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  taxable  payrolls. 

In  eight  other  States,  the  1955  tax 
collections  were  more  than  20  percent 
above  the  amounts  collected  in  1954. 

These  were  Indiana  (+27.0  percent),  Mary¬ 
land  (  +  32.7),  Minnesota  (+27.3),  Missouri 
(+23.4),  Nevada  (+22.1),  Virginia  (+20.0), 
Washington  (+23.4),  and  West  Virginia 
(  +  33.1). 

Relationship  of  Benefits 
to  Tax  Collections 

The  amount  of  benefits  paid  for  each 
$1.00  of  tax  collections  dropped  sharply 
in  1955.  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  $1.12 
was  paid  out  in  benefits  for  each  $1.00 
collected  compared  with  $1.78  in  1954  and 
$0.71  in  1953.  For  1955,  this  ratio  ranged 
from  $0.60  in  Arizona  and  $0.71  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  $1.65  in  North  Dakota,  $1.66  in 
Vermont,  $1.69  in  West  Virginia,  and 
$  1.78  in  Alaska. 


QUARTERLY  TRENDS  IN 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FINANCING  IN  UNITED  STATES 

DECEMBER  31,  1945  -  DECEMBER  31,  1955 
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30,000 
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bureau  of  employment  security 
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While  47  States  paid  out  more  than 
they  collected  in  1954,  only  36  States 
were  in  this  category  in  1955.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  States  according  to  the  ratio  of 
benefits  to  collections  for  recent  years 
is  as  follows: 


Amount  of  benefits  paid  Number  of  States 

for  each  $1.00  collected  1955  1954  1953 


Less  than  $  0.50 

0 

0 

6 

$0.50  -  0.99 

15 

4 

35 

1.00  -  1.49 

30 

15 

9 

1.50  -  1.99 

6 

14 

1 

2.00  -  2.49 

- 

1 1 

- 

2.50  -  2.99 

- 

5 

- 

3.00  and  over 

- 

2 

- 

Total 

51 

51 

51 

Interest  Earnings 

Continue  to 

Fall 

Interest  credited  during  1955  fell  be¬ 
low  the  amounts  earned  in  either  1954  or 
1953.  The  lower  interest  earnings  were 
due  to  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  on  invested  funds  and  to  lower 
average  reserve  balances  available  for 
investment.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the 
decline  in  the  interest  rate  was  signifi¬ 
cant;  the  rate  averaged  about  2.286  per¬ 
cent  compared  with  2.339  percent  in  1954 
and  2.342  in  1953.  This  decline  in  inter¬ 
est  earnings  reflected  the  effect  of  the 
July  1954  cut  in  interest  rates  on  U.  S. 
Treasury  Certificates  from  2  3/8  to 
2  l/4  percent.  Lower  Trust  Fund  bal¬ 
ances  in  many  States  also  contributed  to 
reducing  the  credited  interest.  Interest 
credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  for  each  quar¬ 
ter  of  1954  and  1955  was  as  follows: 


(Amounts 

in  millions 

of  dollars) 

Period 

1955 

Percentage 
1954  change 

Total 

$  185.0 

$  198.6 

-6.9 

January- March 

46.0 

52.3 

-12.1 

April- June 

45.7 

51.1 

-10.6 

July-September 

46.4 

48.0 

-3.4 

October -Dec  ember 

46.9 

47.2 

-.6 

Only  five  States  (Arizona,  California, 
Massachusetts,  Montana, and  Nevada)  re¬ 
ceived  more  interest  in  1955  than  in  the 
previous  year  but  even  in  these  States  the 
increase  was  not  great.  The  largest  rel¬ 
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ative  increases  occurred  in  Nevada  (+3.8 
percent)  and  Arizona  (+3.7  percent). 

Of  the  States  in  which  interest  earn¬ 
ings  dropped  in  1955,  the  largest  declines 
occurred  in  Alaska  (-82.6  percent),  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (-27.4  percent),  and  West  Virginia 
(-2  5  percent).  In  only  nine  other  States 
did  the  1955  interest  earnings  decline  from 
the  1954  amounts  by  more  than  10  percent. 

Reserve  Funds  Rise  Slightly 

Aggregate  reserve  funds  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  rose  to  $8.3  billion  on 
December  31,  1955,  an  increase  of  0.5  per¬ 
cent  from  the  balance  at  the  end  of  1954. 
This  rise,  which  had  begun  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1955,  ended  a  downward 
trend  which  commenced  in  December 
1953  when  reserve  funds  reached  an  all- 
time  peak  of  $8.9  billion.  At  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  1954  and  1955,  the  balance 
of  available  reserve  funds,  nationwide, 
was  as  follows: 


(Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars) _ 

Percentage 

Quarter  ending_ 1955_ 1954  change 


March  31 

$7,948.4 

$8,627.5 

-7.9 

June  30 

1/8,011.4 

8,442.1 

-5.1 

September  30 

2/  8,162.1 

8,328.8 

-2.0 

December  31 

2/  8,263.9 

8,219.1 

+  .5 

l/  Includes  a  $1.8  million  advance  made  by  Alaska 
Territorial  General  Fund  and  repaid  in  July  1955. 
2/  Includes  a  $3  million  advance  to  Alaska  from  the 
~  Federal  Unemployment  Account  in  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Trust  Fund. 


Thirty  States  showed  improved  bal¬ 
ances  at  the  end  of  1955,  while  20  showed 
declines  and  one  had  no  change  from  the 
previous  year.  Largest  declines  in  re¬ 
serves  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  (-11.1 
percent),  North  Dakota  (-9.3)  and  West 
Virginia  (-7.8).  Of  the  States  ending  the 
year  with  balances  above  the  previous 
year,  only  one  showed  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease.  In  Rhode  Island  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  on  December  31,  1955  were  19.9  per¬ 
cent  above  the  previous  year,  because  of 
the  sharp  decline  in  benefit  expenditures 
during  the  year. 


TAX 
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AVERAGE  TAX  AND  COST  RATES,  1955 
AND  STATUS  OF  RESERVES  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1955 


RATE,  1955* 


RESERVES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  WAGES,  DECEMBER  31,1955** 
□  corruT  r\  5  10 


AVERAGE  EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTION 
PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  WAGES  FOR 


RATE, ESTIMATED,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1955 
12  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1955 
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Year-end  reserve  funds  increased  by 
more  than  5  percent  above  the  previous 
year  in  six  other  States:  Alabama  (+5.4 
percent),  Arizona  (  +  7.4),  California  (  +  7.5), 
Massachusetts  (  +  9.4),  Nevada  (+9.1),  and 
New  Hampshire  (+8.8). 

Reserve  Ratio  Drops 


Although  reserve  funds  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  increased  by  0.5  percent,  the 
ratio  of  available  funds  to  taxable  wages 
decreased  from  8.5  percent  at  the  end  of 
1954  to  8.3  percent  at  the  end  of  1955. 

This  decrease  was,  of  course,  due  to  the 
fact  that  taxable  wages  in  1955  rose  ap¬ 
proximately  4  percent  from  the  1954  level. 

There  were  only  eight  States  in  which 
the  ratio  of  reserves  to  taxable  wages  on 
December  31,  1955  exceeded  the  1954  year- 
end  ratio.  All  changes,  whether  upward 
or  downward,  were  small;  the  largest  in¬ 
crease  occurred  in  Massachusetts  (  +  0.5 
percent),  the  largest  decrease  in  Kentucky 
(-0.8  percent). 

Reserves  as  a  Multiple  of  Benefits 
Rise  Markedly 

While  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  pay¬ 
rolls  changed  only  slightly  from  1954  to 
1955,  marked  changes  occurred  in  the 
ratio  of  funds  available  to  benefits  paid. 
The  "funds  available  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  a  multiple  of  benefits  paid  during  the 
year"  is  a  measure  which  has  taken  on 
increased  importance  since  the  passage 
of  the  Employment  Security  Administra¬ 
tive  Financing  Act  of  1954.  This  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  State  whose  reserve  fund  at 
the  end  of  any  calendar  quarter  is  les£ 
than  the  benefits  paid  in  the  preceding 
12  months  may  apply  for  a  loan  from  the 
Federal  account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund.  This  measure,  which  be¬ 
comes  a  signal  of  financial  need,  will, 
for  brevity,  be  referred  to  below  as  the 
"loan-fund  ratio." 

The  loan-fund  ratio  is  a  measure  of 
the  financial  operations  occurring  during 
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the  year.  Year-end  reserves  are  math¬ 
ematically  equal  to  the  reserve  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  plus  the  revenues 
collected  during  the  year  (from  taxes 
and  interest)  and  minus  the  actual  bene¬ 
fits  disbursed  during  the  year.  To  some 
extent,  therefore,  the  "loan-fund  ratio" 
reflects  the  extent  to  which  a  State  had 
the  financial  resources  to  meet  the  bene¬ 
fits  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  during 
the  preceding  year.  Columns  21  and  22 
in  Table  1  compare  the  loan-fund  ratio 
as  of  the  end  of  1955  and  1954.  For  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  reserves  at  the 
end  of  1955  were  6.1  compared  with  4.1 
at  the  end  of  1954. 

Alaska,  with  a  loan-fund  ratio  of  less 
than  one  on  December  31,  1955,  was  the 
only  State  eligible  for  a  loan  on  that  date. 
Only  three  States  (the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Montana,  and  North  Dakota)  had  a 
decrease  in  this  ratio  from  1954  to  1955; 
and  of  these,  only  North  Dakota  showed  a 
significant  decline,  dropping  from  4.2  in 
1954  to  3.1  in  1955. 

Five  other  States  (Rhode  Island,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Oregon)  had  reserves  at  the  end  of  1955 
amounting  to  less  than  four  times  the 
benefits  paid  out  in  the  year.  However, 
these  States  all  showed  higher  loan-fund 
ratios  on  December  31,  1955  than  at  the 
end  of  1954. 

While  benefit  payments  may  rise  or 
fall  markedly  from  year  to  year  as  econ¬ 
omic  conditions  change,  the  year-end 
fund  balances  move  more  gradually.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  loan-fund  ratio  may  show 
considerable  variation  from  year  to  year 
depending  on  the  benefit  load.  The  effect 
on  the  ratio  of  sharp  fluctuations  in  bene¬ 
fit  payments  from  year  to  year  can  be 
minimized  by  replacing  the  "12 -month 
benefit  payments"  in  the  denominate  of 
the  loan  fund  ratio  by  the  average  bene¬ 
fit  payments  over  a  period  of  years.  In 
this  type  of  ratio  the  adequacy  of  reserve 
funds  would  be  measured  as  a  multiple 
of  average  benefit  payments  during  sev¬ 
eral  recent  years. 
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DEMAND  for  seasonal  hired  farm 

workers  increased  and  became  more 
widespread  during  April  as  spring 
farm  activities  expanded.  Greater  num¬ 
bers  of  migrant  and  foreign  as  well  as 
local  workers  were  employed  than  in 
earlier  months  of  the  year. 

The  usual  spring  expansion  in  sea¬ 
sonal  farm  labor  needs,  however,  was 
still  in  its  early  stages.  The  1956  crop 
season  started  slowly  with  delayed  plant¬ 
ings  and  vegetative  growth  retarded  by 
cold  April  weather.  Employment  of 
seasonal  hired  workers  in  April  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  mostly  confined  to  California, 
Texas,  and  Florida.  Major  migratory 
movements  were  just  getting  under  way. 
Farm  labor  needs  were  filled  in  most 


parts  of  the  country  by  family  and  regu¬ 
lar  hired  workers. 

In  mid-April  estimated  employment 
of  seasonal  hired  farm  workers  totaled 
424,000,  according  to  reports  received 
from  78  areas  in  17  States --approximate¬ 
ly  84,000  more  than  a  month  earlier. 
More  than  four -fifths  were  working  in 
California,  Texas,  and  Florida.  By  the 
end  of  April,  employment  had  increased 
further --by  45,000--and  88  areas  in  22 
States  were  reporting  significant  num¬ 
bers  of  these  workers. 

Along  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  use  of 
seasonal  hired  workers  continued  to  cen¬ 
ter  in  Florida's  fruit  and  vegetable  crop 
activities.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  how- 


This  article  is  based  on  reports  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  through 
its  affiliated  State  employment  security  agencies  and  on  information  from  other  sources.  The 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security-State  agency  surveys  are  made  semimonthly  and  provide  data 
on  estimated  employment  of  seasonal  hired  workers  in  agriculture  and  food  processing,  by  crop 
activity  and  geographic  origin  of  workers.  Semimonthly  reports  are  required  from  any  of  the 
276  agricultural  reporting  areas  that  meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria:  (l)  500  or 
more  seasonal  hired  workers  employed,  (2)  shortage  or  surplus  of  100  or  more  seasonal  hired 
workers,  (3)  any  foreign  workers  employed. 


ever,  demand  for  these  workers  was  shift¬ 
ing  from  Florida  and  beginning  to  expand 
in  other  areas,  especially  in  the  New 
Jersey  early  vegetable  harvest. 

Farm  activities  were  just  getting 
under  way  in  the  North  Central  States 
with  employment  expanding  principally 
in  Michigan  and  in  the  North  Dakota  and 
Kansas  grain  operations. 

Strawberry  picking  in  Louisiana  and 
the  spinach  harvest  in  Arkansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  required  more  workers  than  in 
March,  but  most  seasonal  hired  workers 
in  the  South  Central  States  continued  to 
be  utilized  in  the  Texas  vegetable,  fruit, 
and  grain  crops. 

In  the  Western  States,  employment 
of  seasonal  hired  workers  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  three  States--principally  in 
California  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Arizo¬ 
na  and  in  Washington  fruit  and  vegetable 
activities. 

The  supply  of  seasonal  hired  labor 
was  sufficient  to  meet  farm  labor  needs 
during  April  in  most  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Most  of  the  labor  shortages  occurred 
in  Texas  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  major 
labor  shortages  were  expected  to  develop 
in  connection  with  the  strawberry  harvest 
in  Oklahoma  and  California  and  in  cotton 
cultivation  and  vegetable  harvesting  in 
Texas. 

The  spring  movement  of  migratory 
workers  was  still  in  its  early  stages.  Lo- 
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cal  workers  filled  almost  70  percent  and 
foreign  workers  17  percent  of  farm  jobs; 
thus  domestic  migrant  workers  com¬ 
prised  only  13  percent  of  the  seasonal 
hired  worker  jobs  in  mid-April.  Most 
of  the  intrastate  movement  of  migrant 
workers  occurred  in  California  and  Flor¬ 
ida.  Use  of  interstate  migrants  was  be¬ 
coming  more  widespread.  The  largest 
numbers  were  employed  in  Florida,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Louisiana;  from  1,000  to  2,000 
were  employed  in  Michigan,  Arizona, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  By  the  end  of 
the  month,  use  of  Puerto  Rican  workers 
was  increasing  rapidly  in  New  Jersey 
and  dropping  rapidly  in  Florida  (as  crop 
activities  drew  to  a  close). 

Recruitment  of  farm  labor  by  public 
employment  offices  was  stepped  up  sharp¬ 
ly.  Approximately  160,700  agricultural 
placements  were  made  during  April--36 
percent  more  than  a  month  earlier  and 
one  of  the  highest  April  figures  in  recent 
years.  Recruitment  efforts  have  general¬ 
ly  yielded  above  average  results  so  far 
this  year. 

Foreign  workers  continued  to  be  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  seasonal  farm 
labor  force.  Some  64,000  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  were  employed  in  mid-April,  over 
2,000  more  than  a  month  earlier.  Almost 
all  were  working  in  the  border  States  of 
California  (31,100),  Texas  (24,600),  Ari¬ 
zona  (6,000),  and  New  Mexico  (2,600). 
Employment  of  these  workers  exceeded 
71,000  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Most  of 
the  9,500  British  West  Indian  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  mid-April  continued  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  citrus,  vegetable,  and  sugar 


Estimated  Employment  of  Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Workers 
By  Geographic  Origin  and  Crop  Activity 
April  15,  1956 


Workers  Were  Employed  in: 

Number 

employed  Percent 


U.  S.  Total 

Texas 

California 

Florida 

Other  States 

423,800 

151,700 

125,200 

73,100 

73,800 

100.0 

35.8 

29.5 

17.3 

17.4 

Workers  Came  From: 

Number 

* 

employed 

Percent 

Total 

423,800 

100.0 

Domestic 

349,900 

82.6 

Local 

292,900 

69.1 

Intrastate 

27,400 

6.4 

Interstate 

27,300 

6.4 

Puerto  Rico 

2,300 

.7 

Foreign 

73,900 

17.4 

Mexico 

64,400 

15.2 

British  West  Indies 

9,500 

2.2 

Workers  were  engaged  in: 

Number 

employed 

Percent 

Total,  all  activities 

423,800 

100.0 

General  and 

Cultivating 

177,700 

41.9 

Cotton 

48,400 

11.4 

Fruit 

29,700 

7.0 

Livestock 

25,1  00 

5.9 

Feed  Grains 

18,500 

4.4 

Vegetables 

17,600 

4.1 

Other  crops 

38,400 

9.1 

Harvesting 

156,700 

37.0 

Vegetables 

99,700 

23.5 

Fruit 

40,100 

9.5 

Citrus 

27,800 

6.6 

Other  fruit 

12,300 

2.9 

Other  crops 

16,900 

4.0 

Activity  not  specified  89,400 

21.1 

\J  Based  on  reports  from  78  of  the  276 
agricultural  reporting  areas  delineated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 


cane  crop  activities  in  Florida.  Their 
number  dropped  slightly  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Production  prospects  are  bright  for 
some  of  the  crops  that  require  large  num¬ 
bers  of  seasonal  workers,  according  to 
estimates  made  May  1  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Spring  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion  for  1956  is  expected  to  be  2  percent 
higher  than  in  1955  and  14  percent  above 
the  1949-1954  average.  Planted  acreage 
of  vegetables  grown  for  processing  is 
about  8  percent  greater  than  last  year. 
Strawberry  production  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year's  crop  by  nearly  one- 
fourth.  Development  of  most  deciduous 


fruit  crops  has  been  slow  because  of  cool 
weather.  Spring  frosts  have  caused  vari¬ 
able  damage  in  local  areas  but  have  not 
seriously  curtailed  fruit  production  pros¬ 
pects. 

The  number  of  persons  working  on 
farms  totaled  7,754,000  during  the  week 
of  April  22-28.  This  was  over  a  million 
more  than  a  month  earlier  but  about  4 
percent  less  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  persons  at 
work  included  6,228,000  farm  operators 
and  unpaid  members  of  their  families  and 
1,526,000  hired  workers.  The  decrease 
in  total  workers  from  a  year  earlier  was 
partly  a  continuation  of  the  long-time 
trend  and  partly  due  to  weather  conditions. 


Hi 


More  Job  Openings 
Cannot  Be 
Filled  Locally 


) 


This  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which 
are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings 
placed  in  clearance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one 
area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inven¬ 
tories  are  regularly  distributed  to  all  the  local  employment 
offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State 
agencies. 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  repre¬ 
sent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1)  there  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-area  applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substan¬ 
tially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for 
similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum  compensation  is  spec¬ 
ified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by 
the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The  inventory  listings  of 
clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume,  trend,  and  types  of  occupational  short¬ 
ages. 


LOCAL  shortages  of 
workers  in  specific 
occupations  continued 
to  increase  in  May, 
according  to  the  trend 
of  job  openings  placed 
in  interarea  clear¬ 
ance  by  State  employ¬ 
ment  services.  The  32,512  job  openings 
in  clearance  were  1,246  higher  than  in 
April,  following  continuous  increases 
since  August  of  last  year.  Clearance 
openings  in  May  were  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  October  1953  and  were  52  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  May  of  last  year. 

The  greatest  increases  from  May  of 
last  year  were  in  openings  for  professional 
and  skilled  workers.  These  two  groups  ac¬ 
count  for  about  two-thirds  of  all  clearance 
openings.  There  were  also  marked  in¬ 
creases  over  the  year  in  openings  for  cler¬ 
ical  and  sales  and  for  service  workers. 
Openings  for  semiskilled  workers  showed 
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a  slight  decline,  while  clearance  orders  for 
unskilled  workers,  which  fluctuate  widely 
from  month  to  month,  were  well  below  a 
year  ago. 

Professional  Jobs  in 
Clearance  Rise 


Shortages  of  professional  workers  in¬ 
creased  slightly  from  April  to  13,900  in 
May,  following  a  drop  from  the  nearly 
15,000  such  openings  in  March  of  this 
year,  the  all-time  high  of  recent  years. 
The  continuing  nature  of  shortages  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  openings  for  these  workers  are  well 
above  the  peak  demands  of  1951,  when  total 
clearance  openings  were  70  percent  higher 
than  at  present. 

Shortages  of  engineers  continue  to 
dominate  clearance  openings  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  managerial  workers.  The  6,667 
openings  for  engineers  in  May  represented 


Table  1.- 

-Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Opening 
May  1956,  April  1956,  and  May  1955 

;s 

Occupational  Groups 

State  Inventory  Job  Openings 

Change  to  May  195b  from: 

May 

1956 

April 

1956 

May 

1955 

April  1956 

May 

1955 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

32,512 

31,256 

21,338 

+  1,256 

+4.0 

+  11,174 

+  52.4 

Professional  &  Managerial 

13,900 

13,689 

9,243 

+211 

+  1.5 

+4,657 

+  50.4 

Clerical  &c  Sales 

4,699 

3,908 

3,086 

+  791 

+20.2 

+  1,613 

+  52.3 

Service 

2,020 

2,084 

814 

-64 

-3.1 

+  1,206 

+  148.2 

Skilled 

9,319 

8,725 

4,546 

+  594 

+6.8 

+4,773 

+  105.0 

Semiskilled 

2,175 

2,146 

2,312 

+29 

+  1.4 

-137 

-5.9 

Unskilled 

399 

704 

1,337 

-305 

-43.3 

-938 

-70.2 

about  two-fifths  of  all  openings  in  the 
group,  with  a  gain  of  60  percent  from  May 
of  last  year,  following  steady  increases 
since  last  October.  Clearance  openings 
for  electrical  engineers  accounted  for 
about  30  percent  of  the  engineering  total, 
followed  by  mechanical  engineers  with 
1,873  openings  and  aeronautical  with  1,270 
jobs  in  clearance.  Openings  for  engineers 
in  each  of  these  categories  increased  from 
April  to  May  of  this  year,  and  increased 
more  sharply  from  May  of  last  year.  \ 

That  these  shortages  were  widespread 
is  indicated  by  clearance  orders  for  me¬ 
chanical  engineers  issued  by  local  offices 
in  43  States,  for  electrical  engineers  in 
38  States,  and  for  aeronautical  engineers 
in  20  States.  Shortages  in  other  engineer¬ 
ing  fields  were  not  so  widely  scattered, 
but  have  been  quite  prevalent  and  very 
persistent. 

Engineering  shortages  have  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  lack  of  draftsmen.  Inven¬ 
tory  listings  showed  that  2,146  draftsmen 
not  locally  available  were  sought  by  local 
offices  in  45  States--the  most  widespread 
of  any  individual  shortage  occupation.  The 
number  of  clearance  openings  for  drafts¬ 
men  has  doubled  in  the  past  year. 

Clearance  openings  for  natural  scien¬ 
tists  numbered  494  in  May,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  from  April  and  about  half  again  as 


large  as  the  May  1955  figure.  Physicists 
accounted  for  276  of  the  total  for  this 
group,  well  above  the  number  a  year  ear¬ 
lier,  but  somewhat  lower  than  in  April. 

The  total  of  179  mathematicians  sought 
through  clearance  in  areas  in  16  States 
was  more  than  double  the  May  1955  figure, 
and  was  sharply  higher  than  in  April. 

Inventory  listings  for  social  and  wel¬ 
fare  workers  rose  moderately  to  939  in 
May,  a  little  higher  than  in  May  of  1955. 
Clearance  openings  for  trained  nurses 
dropped  from  920  in  April  to  818  in  May, 
still  well  above  the  figure  for  May  of  last 
year.  Openings  in  clearance  for  teachers 
showed  some  increase  from  April,  but 
were  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

There  was  a  drop  from  April  in  the 
number  of  nonlocal  demands  for  account¬ 
ants  and  auditors  although  the  241  openings 
listed  by  offices  in  36  States  in  May  was 
more  than  double  the  number  in  May  of 
last  year.  Clearance  openings  in  consid¬ 
erable  number  for  semiprofessional  work¬ 
ers  included  laboratory  technicians  and 
engineering  aids. 

Increased  Shortage  of 
Skilled  Workers 

Clearance  openings  for  skilled  work¬ 
ers  have  continued  to  increase  steadily  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  at  9,319  in  May  were 
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Table  2 .--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  l/  May  1956  and  May  1955 


Occupation 


Total . 

Professional  and  Managerial 


Accountants  and  Auditors . 

Authors,  Editors,  and  Reporters 

Chemists . 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total . 

Metallurgical  and 

Metallurgists. . 

Chemical . 

Civil... . 

Electrical . 

Industrial . 

Mechanical,  except 

Aeronautical . 

Aeronautical . 

Nuclear . 

Librarians . 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers . 

Teachers,  Primary  School 

and  Kindergarten . 

Teachers,  Secondary  Schools 

and  Principals . 

Teachers  and  Instructors . 

Trained  Nurses . 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c . 

Social  Scientists . 

Professional  Occupations,  n.e.c 

Aviators . 

Draftsmen . 

Laboratory  Technicians  and 

Assistants . 

Semiprofessional  Occupations, 

n.e.c . 

Managers  and  Officials,  n.e.c... 
Other . 

Clerical  and  Sales . 


Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers, 

except  Bank  Cashiers . 

Clerks,  General . 

Clerks,  General  Office . 

General  Industry  Clerks . 

Office  Machine  Operators . 

Secretaries . 

Technical  Clerks,  n.e.c . 

Stenographers  and  Typists . 

Telephone  Operators . 

Canvassers  and  Solicitors- . 

Salesmen,  Insurance . 

Salespersons . 

Salesmen  and  Agents,  except 

to  Consumers . 

Other . 

Service  . 


Housemen  and  Yardmen . 

Maids,  General . 

Maids  and  Housemen,  Hotels, 

Restaurants,  etc . 

Housekeepers,  Stewards,  and 

Hostesses . 

Cooks,  except  Private  Family.. 
Waiters  and  Waitresses, 

except  Private  Family . 

Kitchen-  Workers  in  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  Railroads, 
Steamships,  etc.,  n.e.c . 


No.  of  Inventory 


Openings 


May 

1956 

May 

1955 

32,512 

21,338 

13,900 

9,243 

241 

111 

58 

85 

192 

127 

6,667 

4,132 

132 

76 

358 

127 

526 

225 

2,116 

1,314 

322 

196 

1,873 

1,214 

1,270 

920 

55 

55 

66 

71 

939 

884 

126 

334 

62 

68 

73 

48 

818 

636 

494 

330 

147 

71 

134 

81 

136 

138 

2,146 

1,061 

253 

172 

659 

267 

163 

73 

526 

554 

4,699 

3,086 

71 

51 

106 

0 

128 

48 

101 

12 

119 

137 

245 

114 

50 

3 

3,000 

2,322 

97 

11 

302 

5 

109 

105 

90 

60 

59 

126 

222 

92 

2,020 

814 

92 

1 

119 

139 

117 

4 

316 

122 

233 

78 

314 

169 

272 

18 

Occupation 


Midwives  and  Practical  Nurses.. 
Attendants,  Hospitals  and 

Other  Inst.,  n.e.c . 

Guards  and  Watchmen,  except 

Crossing  Watchmen . 

Other . 

Skilled . 


Weavers,  Textile . 

Tailors  and  Tailoresses . 

Machinists . 

Toolmakers,  Die  Sinkers  and 

Setters . 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

Tinsmiths,  Copper  smiths,  and 

Sheet  Metal  Workers . 

Molders . 

Welders  and  Flame  Cutters . 

Electricians . 

Occupations  in  Building 

Aircraft,  n.e.c . 

Pattern  and  Model  Makers, 

except  Paper . 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine 

Operators . 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons  and 

Tile  Setters . 

Painters,  Construction  and 

Maintenance . 

Linemen  and  Servicemen, 
Telegraph,  Telephone,  and 

Power . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Airplane . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Motor  Vehicles . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  n.e.c. 
Tool  Sharpeners  and  Dressers... 

Foreman,  Manufacturing- . 

Other . 

Semiskilled . 


Occupations  in  Manufacturing 

of  Textiles,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Fabrication  of 

Textile  Products,  n.e.c . 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Building 

Aircraft,  n.e.c . . 

Chauffeurs  and  Drivers,  Bus, 

Taxi,  Truck.and  Tractor . 

Occupations  in  Laundering, 
Cleaning,  Dyeing,  and  Pressing 
of  Apparel  and  Other  Articles. 
Apprentices  to  Other  Construc¬ 
tion  and  Hand  Trades . 

Apprentices  to  Other  Trades.... 
Other . 

Unskilled. . 


No.  of  Inventory 
Openings 


May 

1956 

May 

1955 

84 

44 

215 

30 

110 

94 

148 

115 

9,319 

4,546 

137 

56 

54 

13 

953 

538 

1,401 

588 

1,167 

348 

594 

257 

68 

70 

210 

80 

274 

188 

96 

174 

428 

235 

125 

135 

126 

49 

63 

36 

180 

35 

1,114 

317 

181 

73 

1,161 

478 

51 

18 

61 

62 

875 

796 

2,175 

2,312 

87 

14 

327 

190 

339 

959 

139 

75 

237 

31 

82 

18 

200 

0 

202 

1 

562 

1,024 

399 

1,337 

n.e.c. --Not  elsewhere  classified 

l/lndividual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  code  groups)  with  totals  of  50 
or  more  openings  on  the  State  inventories  are  shown 
separately  for  all  major  occupational  groups  except 
unskilled. 


nearly  600  higher  than  in  April  and  a  little 
more  than  double  the  number  in  May  of 
last  year.  Increased  demands  for  tool  and 
die  makers  (up  463  from  April)  accounted 
for  the  bulk  of  the  April  to  May  rise. 
Clearance  openings  for  skilled  workers  in 
a  wide  range  of  occupations  were  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  a  year  ago,  though 
moderate  decreases  from  April  were 
shown  in  such  large  occupations  as  ma¬ 
chine  shop  workers,  n.e.c.,  and  airplane 
mechanics  and  repairmen.  There  was  a 
sharp  jump  (from  84  in  April  to  180  in 
May)  in  openings  for  linemen  and  service¬ 
men. 

Clerical  and  Sales  Inventory 
Openings  Up  by  20  Percent 

Clearance  openings  for  clerical  and 
sales  workers  increased  by  nearly  800 
from  April  to  4,699  in  May.  Openings  for 
stenographers  and  typists,  which  accounted 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total,  increased 
by  about  200  from  April,  and  were  nearly 
1,700  higher  than  in  May  of  1955.  Signifi¬ 
cant  increases  were  also  shown  in  the 
general  and  office  clerk  groups,  although 
the  total  of  234  was  still  relatively  small. 
The  245  clearance  openings  for  secretaries 
represented  a  small  increase  from  April, 
but  the  figure  was  more  than  double  that 
of  a  year  earlier.  Openings  for  machine 
operators  dropped  from  May  of  last  year. 

Openings  in  clearance  for  sales  work¬ 
ers  showed  general  increases  from  April 
although  the  totals  remained  small  in 
comparison  with  clerical  listings.  Open¬ 
ings  for  canvassers  and  solicitors  num¬ 
bered  302  in  May,  compared  with  none  in 
April  and  only  5  in  May  a  year  ago.  All 
but  two  of  these  openings  originated  in  the 
Terre  Haute  area  in  Indiana. 

Small  Rise  in  Semiskilled 
Clearance  Jobs 


Semiskilled  clearance  openings  in¬ 
creased  very  slightly  from  April  to  2,17  5 
in  May  and  decreased  by  137  from  May  of 
last  year.  In  Michigan,  where  auto  layoffs 


have  been  heavy,  the  clearance  openings 
in  May  for  unskilled  workers  compares 
with  781  such  openings  a  year  earlier. 
Machine  shop  occupations,  n.e.c.,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  largest  single  category  in  the 
group,  but  the  339  openings  in  May  were 
only  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  May  1955 
total.  The  largest  gain  from  May  of  last 
year  was  in  chauffeurs  and  drivers,  al¬ 
though  the  2  37  openings  this  May  were  a 
little  below  April.  Ohio  accounted  for  all 
but  9  openings  in  this  occupation. 

There  were  400  clearance  openings 
for  apprentices  in  May,  all  but  two  of 
them  originating  in  Connecticut.  The 
number  was  unchanged  from  April,  but  in 
May  of  last  year  there  was  only  1  clear¬ 
ance  opening  in  the  country  for  appren¬ 
tices. 

Drop  in  Service  and 

Unskilled  Openings 

Openings  for  service  workers  dropped 
slightly  from  April,  but  at  2,020  were 
well  over  twice  the  number  a  year  ear¬ 
lier.  A  large  portion  of  these  openings 
continued  to  reflect  vacancies  for  season¬ 
al  hotels  and  resorts. 

Openings  for  unskilled  workers,  which 
have  been  notably  irregular  from  month 
to  month,  dropped  from  704  in  April  to 
399  in  May,  compared  with  1,337  a  year 
earlier.  The  May  1956  openings  were 
confined  very  largely  to  Connecticut, 
Maine,  and  Illinois. 

Eight  States  Report  Significant 

Gain  in  Nonlocal  Recruitment 

All  States  reported  at  least  some 
clearance  openings  in  May.  All  but  a  few 
States  listed  some  openings  in  each  of  the 
major  occupational  groupings  except  un¬ 
skilled  workers.  California  continued  to 
lead  in  the  number  of  openings,  followed 
closely  by  Connecticut.  Other  leading 
States  included  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio,  in  that  order.  Eight 
States  increased  listed  clearance  openings 
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Table  3.--Nonagricultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Occupational  Group 

May  1956 


State 

Total 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

Clerical 

and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

United  States . 

..  32,512 

13,900 

4,699 

2,020 

9,319 

2,175 

399 

Alabama . . 

250 

119 

5 

2 

102 

21 

1 

Alaska . 

61 

43 

5 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Arizona . . 

373 

158 

18 

12 

149 

34 

2 

Arkansas . . 

75 

31 

26 

0 

15 

3 

0 

California . . 

..  3,054 

1,579 

227 

5 

997 

246 

0 

Colorado . . 

206 

131 

11 

5 

53 

3 

3 

Connecticut . . 

..  2,964 

981 

73 

25 

1,143 

612 

130 

Delaware . , 

333 

235 

87 

0 

11 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia..., 

..  2,288 

1,205 

1,063 

6 

13 

1 

0 

Florida  . 

,.  1,530 

458 

328 

329 

405 

9 

1 

Georgia . 

463 

135 

272 

7 

48 

1 

0 

Hawaii- . 

21 

14 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Idaho . 

40 

15 

3 

0 

19 

3 

0 

Illinois . 

,.  2,137 

449 

326 

31 

1,160 

71 

100 

Indiana . 

501 

133 

303 

0 

61 

4 

0 

Iowa. . 

200 

90 

31 

1 

69 

9 

0 

Kansas . 

468 

323 

42 

1 

100 

2 

0 

Kentucky . 

47 

26 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Louisiana . 

78 

61 

0 

1 

15 

1 

0 

Maine . 

154 

9 

6 

2 

17 

5 

115 

Maryland . 

976 

688 

8 

10 

251 

19 

0 

Massachusetts . 

.  1,013 

375 

26 

150 

329 

114 

19 

Michigan. . 

919 

253 

99 

53 

507 

7 

0 

Minnesota . 

960 

257 

345 

71 

245 

41 

1 

Mississippi . 

210 

54 

26 

0 

127 

3 

0 

Missouri . 

549 

188 

139 

51 

126 

45 

0 

Montana . 

192 

19 

12 

2 

148 

11 

0 

Nebraska . 

155 

41 

45 

40 

25 

4 

0 

Nevada . 

.  46 

23 

2 

2 

18 

1 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

162 

38 

19 

27 

60 

18 

0 

New  Jersey . 

.  1,165 

534 

42 

112 

335 

142 

0 

New  Mexico. . 

589 

273 

106 

53 

149 

8 

0 

New  York . - . 

544 

169 

62 

40 

255 

18 

0 

North  Carolina. . 

571 

428 

48 

21 

47 

26 

1 

North  Dakota . 

109 

24 

27 

29 

29 

0 

0 

Ohio. . 

.  1,969 

989 

88 

10 

578 

304 

0 

Oklahoma- . 

164 

80 

8 

14 

47 

14 

1 

Oregon . 

236 

85 

60 

65 

5 

21 

0 

Pennsylvania . 

.  1,431 

908 

24 

10 

395 

94 

0 

Rhode  Island- . 

267 

32 

56 

9 

99 

63 

8 

South  Carolina . 

52 

26 

0 

1 

15 

10 

0 

South  Dakota . 

65 

20 

15 

18 

9 

3 

0 

Tennessee  . 

124 

101 

1 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Texas . 

887 

490 

15 

6 

372 

4 

0 

Utah . 

95 

13 

22 

0 

10 

39 

11 

Vermont . 

188 

41 

31 

38 

35 

42 

1 

Virginia  . 

556 

184 

202 

25 

132 

13 

0 

Washington . 

.  1,054 

621 

274 

40 

119 

0 

0 

West  Virginia . 

106 

60 

0 

0 

42 

4 

0 

Wisconsin . 

.  1,820 

668 

60 

676 

330 

81 

5 

Wyoming . . 

95 

23 

11 

16 

44 

1 

0 
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by  more  than  a  hundred  from  April,  but 
for  the  most  part  these  increases  were 
not  among  the  largest  States  or  among 
those  with  the  largest  number  of  openings 
in  May.  California  and  New  York  each 
dropped  by  more  than  100  from  April. 

Increased  demands  for  aeronautical 
and  other  engineers  and  new  clearance 
openings  for  40  production  illustrators 
accounted  for  most  of  the  rise  of  390  in 
clearance  openings  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Florida  increase  of  385  in  clear¬ 
ance  openings,  which  brought  the  May 
total  to  1,530,  was  largely  the  result  of 
heavy  demands  for  general  and  office 
clerks  in  the  Jacksonville  area,  though 
there  were  also  sharp  increases  in  open¬ 
ings  for  mechanical  draftsmen  in  several 
areas  in  the  State. 

An  order  for  300  solicitors  in  Indiana 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  clearance 
openings  in  that  State,  which  showed  a 
total  gain  of  314  openings  from  April. 

Increased  demands  for  mechanical 
engineers  in  Connecticut  helped  increase 
the  inventory  by  234  openings  from  April, 
raising  the  total  listed  to  2,964  in  May, 
the  second  highest  figure  for  any  State. 

Clearance  openings  rose  by  197  in 
Michigan,  largely  because  of  increased 
orders  for  skilled  workers,  including  a 
new  order  for  100  tool  makers  for  a  long- 
range  defense  project. 

In  Minnesota,  there  were  moderate 
increases  in  openings  for  service  and 
semiskilled  workers,  but  demands  for 
skilled  workers,  including  an  order  for 
100  central  office  installer  trainees,  were 


largely  responsible  for  the  increase  of 
177  in  clearance  openings. 


In  Illinois,  demands  for  professional 
workers,  particularly  for  draftsmen  and 
trained  nurses,  raised  the  total  by  160  to 
2,137  in  May. 

In  Texas,  increased  demands  for 
skilled  workers,  including  sheet  metal 
workers,  airplane  electricians,  and 
welders  and  aircraft  assembly  men  in¬ 
creased  clearance  openings  by  129. 


Five  States  Show 
Sizable  Decrease 

Clearance  openings  in  Mississippi 
dropped  by  344  to  210  in  May.  Termi¬ 
nated  clearance  orders  for  150  cooks  and 
cook  helpers  and  for  60  trainee  instructor s , 
together  with  generally  reduced  demands 
for  professional  and  skilled  workers,  led 
to  the  drop. 

In  Kansas,  the  termination  of  clear¬ 
ance  orders  for  200  sheet  metal  worker 
helpers  (aircraft)  and  of  orders  for 
several  occupations  in  the  skilled  ma¬ 
chine  trades  reduced  total  openings  by 
2  94  between  April  and  May. 

Inventory  listings  in  Maine  dropped 
from  434  in  April  to  154  in  May,  as  the 
number  of  clearance  openings  for  brush- 
men  was  greatly  reduced. 

Clearance  openings  in  California 
dropped  by  161  from  April,  as  a  small  in¬ 
crease  in  the  clerical  and  sales  group  was 
more  than  offset  by  reduced  openings  for 
professional  and  managerial  workers. 

The  decrease  of  132  in  New  York  resulted 
from  a  lessened  demand  for  trained 
nurses. 
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Manufacturing  insured  Unemployment  Rate  Somewhat 
Above  Average;  Trade  and  Service  Rates  Low 


Following  are  highlight  excerpts  from  the  second  of  a  new  series  of  monthly  reports  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  describing  the  characteristics  of  an  important  segment  of  unemployed 
workers.  The  report  is  based  upon  a  1-percent  sample  survey  of  all  unemployment  insurance 
claimants  in  continental  United  States  filing  under  State  laws  and  the  programs  for  Federal 
civilian  workers  and  "Korean"  veterans.  Over  40  million  workers--about  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  total  employment- -are  covered  by  these  laws.  The  report  was  developed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Employment  Security  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  employment  security  agencies.  The  information  is  collected  by 
all  of  the  1,  700  local  offices  of  the  State  employment  security  system. 

The  current  report  presents  detailed  information  with  respect  to  insured  unemployment  data 
which  were  contained,  in  broad  totals,  in  the  "Combined  Employment  and  Unemployment  Re¬ 
lease,  "  issued  jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  in  April.  Because  the 
coverage,  survey  methods,  and  definitions  of  this  report  differ  from  those  used  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census  in  its  "Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Force,  "  the  data  on  unemployment  in 
the  two  reports  are  not  directly  comparable. 

Analyses  of  the  insured  unemployed  exclude  claimants  for  partial  benefits.  In  March,  this 
group  accounted  for  only  6  percent  of  all  insured  unemployment.  The  analyses  cover  the  week 
including  the  12th  of  each  month  (in  this  case,  the  weeks  of  February  12-18  and  March  11-17). 
Initial  claimants  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  average  weekly  volumes  for  the  reported  period, 
which  consisted  of  4  weeks  in  the  March  period  and  5  weeks  in  the  February  period. 


INSURED  unemployment  totalled  about 
1.5  million  in  mid-March,  about  the 
same  level  as  in  mid- February  but 
nearly  250,  000  below  the  level  last  year. 
Insured  unemployment  usually  declines 
seasonally  between  February  and  March 
as  employment  picks  up  in  construction, 
lumbering,  and  other  out-door  activities. 
This  year,  an  over-the-month  decline  in 
insured  unemployment  among  construction 
workers  was  largely  offset  by  a  rise 
among  automobile,  electrical  machinery, 
and  apparel  workers. 

Nearly  half  of  the  workers  claiming 
full  unemployment  benefits  in  mid- March 
were  from  manufacturing  (which  accounts 
for  over  40  percent  of  employment  cov- 
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ered  by  unemployment  insurance  laws), 
and  one-fifth  had  been  attached  to  the  con¬ 
struction  industry. 

Industrial  Attachment  of 
Insured  Unemployed 

Insured  unemployment  in  March  was 
3.7  percent  of  average  monthly  employ¬ 
ment  covered  by  the  State  programs  and 
the  Federal  program  for  its  civilian  em¬ 
ployees.  There  was  little  change  over  the 
month  in  either  the  number  or  the  rate. 

A  seasonal  decline  of  about  55,  000  in  un¬ 
employment  among  construction  workers 
was  partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  in  manufacturing. 


TABLE  1. — VOLUME  AND  RATE  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  OF  ATTACHMENT 

(Claimants  for  full  benefits ) 

February  and  March  1956 


Industry  attachment 


Number 
(In  thousands) 


Percent 
distribution 


Rate  of  insured 
unemployment  l/ 


Mar.  11-17  Feb.  12-18  Mar.  11-17  Feb.  12-13  Mar.  11-17  Feb.  12-18 

1956  1956  1956  1956 _ 12^6 _ !i$6 - 


Total . »••  1»453»2 

No  industry  attachment  2 / . 43*9 

Total  with  industry  attachment..  1,409.3 

Mining . 36.3 

Contract  construction. . 293*6 

Manufacturing. .  684.0 

Durable  goods .  389.9 

Lumber  and  wood  products . .  57.6 

Primary  metals. . 26.2 

Fabricated  metal  products .......  39.9 

Machinery  (except  electrical)...  27.0 

Electrical  machinery..... . .  63.5 

Transportation  equipment .  94.4 

Nondurable  goods......... . 294.0 

Food  and  kindred  products . .  91.5 

Textile  mill  products .  51*5 

Apparel. . . 69.5 

Chemi  cals . .  16.2 

Leather  and  leather  products....  18.3 

Transportation,  communication, 
and  public  utilities . 52.6 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade .  193.4 

Retail  trade .  139.0 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  19.2 

Service....... . 86.1 

Government . . . 

Miscellaneous  3/ .  16.8 


1,433.7 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

- — 

44.4 

3.0 

3.0 

— 

— 

1,439.3 

97.0 

97.0 

3.7 

3.8 

33.5 

2.5 

2.3 

4.9 

4.6 

348.5 

20.2 

23.5 

12.7 

15.1 

640.I 

47.1 

43.1 

4.2 

4.0 

356.8 

26.8 

24.0 

4.2 

3.8 

61.6 

4.0 

4.2 

8.8 

9.4 

25.0 

1.8 

1.7 

2.2 

2.1 

39.4 

2.7 

2.7 

3.8 

3.7 

25.4 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

44.0 

4.4 

3.0 

5.8 

4.0 

80.5 

6.5 

5.4 

5.1 

4.3 

283.2 

20.2 

19.1 

4.3 

4.2 

96.0 

6.3 

6.5 

6.1 

6.5 

47.2 

3.5 

3.2 

4.8 

4*  4 

59.8 

4.8 

4.0 

5.9 

5.1 

17.8 

1.1 

1.2 

2.1 

2.3 

17.1 

1.3 

1.2 

449 

4.6 

54.3 

3.6 

3.7 

1.9 

2.0 

201.7 

13.3 

13.6 

2.2 

2.3 

146.9 

9.6 

9.9 

2.3 

2.4 

19.6 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

93.7 

5.9 

6.3 

2.7 

2.9 

28.5 

1.9 

1.9 

1.4 

1.5 

19.9 

1.2 

1.3 

— - 

Note :  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 

1/  Based  on  average  monthly  covered  employment,  July  1954-June  1955. 

2/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program. 

2/  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  industries  not  elsewhere  classified. 


About  1  of  every  5  workers  claiming 
full  unemployment  benefits  in  mid- March 
was  attached  to  the  construction  industry 
as  compared  to  about  1  out  of  every  4  a 
month  earlier.  The  rate  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  industry  declined  from 
15.1  percent  to  12.7  percent,  but  because 
the  construction  industry  had  not  fully  be¬ 
gun  its  spring  upturn,  the  unemployment 
rate  remained  above  that  for  any  other 
major  industry  group. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  in  March  were  from  manufacturing 
industries- -a  larger  proportion  than  in 
February.  Over  the  month,  insured  un¬ 


employment  in  manufacturing  went  up  by 
some  44,  000  to  684,  000  and  the  rate  rose 
from  4.  0  percent  to  4.  2  percent.  The 
increase  was  largely  concentrated  in 
three  industry  groups- -transportation 
equipment,  apparel,  and  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  unemployment  of  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment  workers  increased  (mainly 
among  automobile  workers  in  Michigan), 
the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  in  the 
industry  group  rose  from  4.  3  percent  in 
February  to  5.1  percent  in  March. 

The  increase  in  the  apparel  industry 
was  the  result  of  scattered  layoffs  in  a 

(continued  on  page  49)  3 


TRENDS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1947  TO  DATE 


AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  TOTAL  UN EMPLOYME NT, AND  SEASON ALLY  ADJUSTED  UNEMPLOYMENT 


LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 

Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

May  and  April  1956,  and  May  1955 

Net  Change 

Employment  Status 

May  6 -12 

Apr.  8-14 

May  8-14 

Apr.  -  May 

May  1955- 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

May  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 

67,846,000 

66,555,000 

65,192,000 

+  1,291,000 

+2,654 ,000 

Employed 

65,238,000 

63,990,000 

62,703,000 

+  1,248,000 

+2,535,000 

Agricultural 

7,146,  000 

6,387,000 

6,963,000 

+759,000 

+183,000 

Nonag  ricultural 

58,092,000 

57,603,000 

55,740,000 

+489,000 

+2,352,000 

Unemployed 

2,608,000 

2,564,000 

2,489,000 

+44,000 

+  119,000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

47,826,000 

48,933,000 

48,979,000 

-1,107,000 

-1,153,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 

unemployment  index 

(1947-1949  =  100) 

1 12 

103 

107 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 
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LABOR  FORCE  Indicators 


C  HA  NGES  APRIL  TO  MAY 
(in  millions) 


THE  CIVILIAN  labor  force  increased  sharply  in  May 
to  67.  8  million  persons,  1.  3  million  more  than  in 
April  and  2.  7  million  higher  than  in  May  of  last  year. 

A  rise  in  the  labor  force  is  usual  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  but  this  year's  April-to-May  gain  was  the 
largest  increase  between  these  months  for  some  years. 
The  marked  increase  resulted  in  part  from  the  larger- 
than-usual  number  of  students  who  sought  or  secured 
jobs  which  would  start  following  the  end  of  the  school 
year  and  from  greatly  increased  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  particularly  in  agriculture. 

Civilian  employment  continued  to  rise  seasonally,  with 
gains  from  April  of  nearly  800,  000  in  farm  employ¬ 
ment  and  nearly  500,  000  in  nonfarm  jobs.  At  65. 2 
million  in  May,  total  civilian  employment  was  2.5 
million  higher  than  in  May  of  last  year,  and  close  to 
the  alltime  high  reached  at  the  seasonal  peak  of  1955. 
Nonfarm  employment  in  May  was  nearly  2.4  million 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  farm  employment  was 
nearly  200, 000  greater. 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


In  spite  of  sharp  employment  gains  in  May,  unemploy¬ 
ment  remained  at  about  the  April  level  of  2.  6  million 
as  the  number  of  persons  who  were  added  to  the  labor 
force  between  April  and  May  slightly  exceeded  the  very 
considerable  employment  gain.  About  3.8  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  was  unemployed  in  May,  0.1 
percentage  point  lower  than  in  April  and  the  same  per¬ 
centage  as  for  May  of  last  year. 

Insured  unemployment  (State  and  Federal)  dropped  by 
more  than  140,  000  between  April  and  May  to  1.  3  mil¬ 
lion.  At  this  volume,  the  rate  was  3.5  percent  com¬ 
pared  with  3.7  percent  in  May  of  last  year.  Insured 
unemployment  dropped  by  a  third  or  more  from  April 
in  a  number  of  western  States  in  which  large  propor¬ 
tions  of  insured  workers  engage  in  outdoor  work. 
Further  layoffs  in  automobile  plants  increased  un¬ 
employment  in  Michigan  and  limited  seasonal  drops 
in  nearby  States.  Kentucky  continued  to  have  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  Nation,  with 
7.2  percent  in  May.  Four  other  States,  two  in  the 
South  and  two  in  New  England,  had  rates  of  6  per¬ 
cent  or  higher.  The  Michigan  rate  was  5.  9  percent 
Thirteen  widely  scattered  States  had  rates  of  2  per¬ 
cent  or  lower,  compared  with  five  States  in  April. 

June  1956 
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SHARP  employment  gains  in  May  in¬ 
dicate  continued  over-all  strength  in 
the  Nation's  economy.  All  major 
fields  of  employment  showed  increases 
except  the  manufacturing  division,  where 
production  and  employment  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  were  further  curtailed. 

Industrial  production  as  a  whole  increased 
slightly  in  April  and  continued  on  the 
high  plateau  reached  earlier,  in  spite  of 
the  greatly  decreased  output  of  automo¬ 
biles.  The  long  delayed  seasonal  pickup 
and  more  intensive  selling  efforts  in¬ 
creased  automobile  sales  in  late  May  and 
early  June.  Sales  remained  well  below 
1955  levels  but,  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  have  been  above  output. 

As  in  earlier  months  of  1956,  total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  new  construction  in  May 
were  at  about  the  year  earlier  level.  Res¬ 
idential  construction  expenditures  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  reduced  rate,  compared  with 
1955  levels,  but  losses  from  this  source 
continue  to  be  offset  by  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  for  commercial  and  industrial 
building,  and  for  highways  and  sewer  and 
water  facilities. 

Outlays  for  new  plant  and  equipment  have 
had  a  strong  bolstering  effect  on  indus¬ 
trial  and  construction  activity,  while  con¬ 
sumer  demands  have  been  reduced.  Busi¬ 
ness  outlays  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
continue  to  increase,  with  planned  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $35.3  billion,  at  a  seasonally- 
adjusted  annual  rate,  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year--some  $2  billion  higher 
than  the  first  quarter  rate  and  more  than 
$  8  billion  above  the  expenditure  rate  in 
the  second  quarter  of  last  year.  Esti¬ 
mates  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  indi¬ 
cate  further  gains  to  a  $36 .7  billion  rate. 

Personal  incomes  continued  to  increase, 
with  a  rise  of  $1.9  billion  from  March  to 

The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


MARKET  Keynotes 


the  seasonally-adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$317.1  billion  in  April,  more  than  $18 
billion  higher  than  in  the  same  month  of 
last  year. 

Gross  national  product  rose  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1956  to  $398.6  billion  at  a  sea¬ 
sonally-adjusted  annual  rate,  on  the  basis 
of  Department  of  Commerce  reports.  The 
first  quarter  rate  establishes  a  new  all- 
time  high  — —  $23.3  billion  above  that  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1955.  The  gain  of  $1.3 
billion  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955 
was,  however,  the  smallest  quarter-to- 
quarter  gain  for  more  than  a  year. 

Industrial  production  rose  slightly  in 
April,  following  a  small  drop  in  March, 
on  the  basis  of  the  seasonally-adjusted 
Federal  Reserve  Board  index.  The  ad¬ 
justed  April  index  of  142  percent  of  the 
1947-49  average  was  1  percentage  point 
higher  than  in  March  and  6  points  above 
the  index  for  April  of  last  year.  It  was, 
however,  2  points  lower  than  in  December 
1955,  the  high  point  last  year.  Changes 
in  total  production  have  been  slight  since 
September  1955,  when  the  index  also 
stood  at  142. 

I 

Sales  of  manufacturers  dropped  by  less 
than  the  usual  amount  from  March  to 
April.  Sales  of  $27.4  billion  in  April 
were  $1.1  billion  higher  than  a  year  ear¬ 
lier,  with  gains  of  $0.6  billion  in  sales  of 
durable  goods  and  $0.5  billion  in  nondur¬ 
ables.  Seasonally-adjusted,  April  sales 
were  somewhat  higher  than  in  earlier 
months  of  this  year  and  equalled  the  sales 
during  November  and  December  of  1955, 
the  highest  months  for  that  year.  Auto¬ 
mobile  sales  were  off  in  April,  but  sales 
in  other  leading  industries  generally  held 
to  the  March  level.  Sales  of  electrical 
machinery  increased  following  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  major  work  stoppage. 
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New  orders  decreased  less  than  seasonally  from  March  and  at  $27.4  billion 
in  April  were  $1.4  billion  higher  than  in  April  of  last  year.  Seasonally-ad¬ 
justed,  new  orders  were  $0.6  billion  above  the  March  total.  Greatest  gains 
occurred  in  the  durables  group;  substantial  increases  were  noted  in  orders 
for  fabricated  metals  and  machinery. 

Unfilled  orders  of  $57.2  billion  in  April  were  unchanged  from  March,  but 
were  $9.2  billion  higher  than  in  April  of  last  year.  Unfilled  orders  of  heavy 
goods  producers  again  increased,  but  more  slowly  than  in  recent  months.  In¬ 
ventories  continued  to  increase,  largely  because  of  higher  replacement  costs. 


Steel  production  in  May  was  a  little  below  that  in  April,  in  part  because  of  a 
wage  dispute  at  a  southern  mill.  Production  of  about  10.5  million  tons  in  May, 
with  mills  operating  at  96.1  percent  of  capacity,  was  about  the  same  as  that 
for  April,  with  operations  at  100.0  percent  of  capacity.  Production  in  May  of 
this  year  was  a  little  higher  than  in  May  1955,  when  mills  operated  at  96.6 
percent  of  a  lower  capacity.  The  demand  for  steel  has  remained  high  in  spite 
of  the  automobile  industry  curtailment.  Part  of  the  demand  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  some  build-up  of  inventories  as  a  hedge  against  a  possible  work  stop¬ 
page  prior  to  the  signing  of  a  new  contract,  and  a  possible  price  rise  follow¬ 
ing  a  settlement. 

Automobile  production  continued  to  drop  in  May,  as  manufacturers  sought  to 
reduce  inventories  in  the  face  of  lowered  sales  volumes.  About  475,000  pas¬ 
senger  cars  were  produced  in  the  month,  compared  with  548,000  in  April  and 
721,000  in  May  of  last  year. 

After  dropping  from  production  of  113,000  units  in  the  week  ending  May  5, 
weekly  production  held  steady  at  about  108,000  units  until  the  week  ending 
June  2,  when  heavy  layoffs,  combined  with  the  holiday  in  the  week,  reduced 
production  to  about  77,000  units. 

Manufacturing  employment  dropped  in  May  to  16.6  million,  nearly  120,000 
lower  than  in  April.  A  large  part  of  the  loss  resulted  from  further  layoffs 
in  the  automobile  and  related  industries.  Work  stoppages  contributed  to  em¬ 
ployment  decreases  in  the  primary  metals  and  chemicals  industries,  and 
there  was  some  loss  in  the  service  and  household  equipment  industry.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  radio  and  television  plants  rose  from  April,  and  heavy  construc¬ 
tion  demands  again  increased  employment  in  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass  group 
and  in  the  fabricated  structural  steel  industry. 

Manufacturing  employment  was  300,000  higher  than  in  May  last  year.  In  spite 
of  a  loss  of  102,000  in  the  transportation  equipment  industry,  durable  goods 
industries  showed  a  gain  of  200,000  workers  in  the  year,  with  the  greatest 
gains  in  the  nonelectrical  machinery,  electrical  machinery,  and  primary 
metals  group.  Nondurable  goods  industries  increased  employment  by  94,000 
in  the  year,  with  gains  fairly  widely  distributed  among  the  industries. 

The  average  factory  workweek  dropped  to  40.0  hours--0.3  hours  lower  than 
in  April  and  0.8  hours  lower  than  in  May  of  last  year--when  lengthened  work¬ 
weeks  accompanied  sharp  production  gains.  The  reduced  length  of  the  work- 
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week  was  general  and  nearly  every  industry  experienced  some  reduction  since 
November  of  last  year.  The  transportation  equipment  industry  group  reported 
a  drop  of  1.3  hours. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  factory  production  workers  in  May  remained  at 
the  April  level  of  $1.96.  Hourly  earnings  in  the  petroleum  and  coal  products 
group  dropped  3  cents  but,  at  $2.51,  remained  the  highest  of  all  industry 
groups.  All  industry  groups  showed  higher  hourly  earnings  than  in  May  1955, 
with  average  gains  of  9  cents  in  durable  and  10  cents  in  nondurable  goods  in¬ 
dustries. 

Average  weekly  earnings  dropped  from  $78.99  in  April  to  $78.40  in  May 
because  of  the  shorter  workweek.  Weekly  earnings  in  durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries  averaged  $1.04  lower  than  in  April  while  those  in  nondurable  goods  in¬ 
dustries  were  21  cents  higher.  For  manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole,  the 
gain  from  May  of  last  year  was  $2.10  a  week.  Weekly  earnings  in  nondurable 
goods  industries  averaged  $3.06  higher  than  a  year  ago  but,  at  $70.38  per 
week  in  May,  were  well  below  the  durable  goods  average  of  $84.45  weekly. 

Factory  hiring  rose  as  layoffs  dropped  in  April,  though  neither  change  was 
very  great.  Accessions  of  33  per  thousand  in  April  compare  with  31  in  March 
and  35  per  thousand  in  April  of  last  year.  For  the  most  part,  industries  show¬ 
ing  the  greatest  increases  in  April  were  those  in  which  March  hiring  rates 
were  lower  than  usual.  The  quit  rate  rose  from  14  to  15  per  thousand--the 
same  rate  as  April  of  last  year. 

New  construction  expenditures  rose  little  more  than  seasonally  in  May  to  $3.7 
billion,  just  below  the  all-time  high  for  the  month  reached  in  May  of  last  year. 
The  April -to-May  gain  of  $0.3  billion  resulted  from  seasonal  pickup  in  resi¬ 
dential  housing,  which  remained  well  below  last  year  levels,  and  from  con¬ 
tinued  sharp  gains  in  industrial  and  commercial  construction  and  in  higher 
outlays  for  highways  and  sewer  and  water  facilities  —  all  of  which  were  well 
above  May  1955  levels. 

Consumer  prices  rose  0.2  percent  in  April  to  114.9  percent  of  the  1947-49 
average.  The  gain  from  March  resulted  largely  from  a  seasonal  increase 
of  0.6  percent  in  food  costs — largely  in  meats,  poultry,  and  fish  and  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Other  major  components  showed  little  or  no  change  from 
March. 

t 

In  comparison  with  April  of  last  year,  consumer  prices  were  up  by  0.7  per¬ 
centage  points.  Food  prices  dropped  by  1.6  points  over  the  year,  while  the 
prices  of  all  other  major  components  rose  by  at  least  1  percentage  point. 

Housing  starts  rose  seasonally  to  106,000  nonfarm  units  in  April,  about  20 
percent  lower  than  in  April  of  last  year.  April  starts  of  105,000  privately- 
financed  units  were  at  the  seasonally-adjusted  annual  rate  of  1,110,000  about 
the  same  rate  as  starts  in  February  and  March.  Nonfarm  housing  starts  to¬ 
taled  355,000  for  the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  well  below  totals  for  the 
same  period  in  1950  and  1955,  but  about  the  same  as  starts  during  the  first 
4  months  of  each  year  1951  through  1954. 
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P'leli+fti+ta'uf,  ^bata  M 

Insured  Unemployment  Declines  Moderately 

With  Spring  Upturn 


1  continuation  of  the  spring  decline 
\  lowered  the  average  weekly  volume  of 
**  State  insured  unemployment  (including 
UCFE)  by  an  additional  8  percent  between 
April  and  May  to  1,  Z53,  7 00- -  slightly  be¬ 
low  a  year  ago.  However,  the  volume  has 
not  been  declining  at  the  usual  rate  this 
year  largely  because  of  continued  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  auto  industry.  Since  January 
insured  unemployment  has  dropped  12  per¬ 
cent,  compared  with  34  percent  during  the 
same  period  in  1955.  Toward  the  end  of 
May,  the  volume  was  above  a  year-ago 
level  for  the  first  time  in  17  months. 


Weekly  data  for  April  and  May  are 
shown  in  the  table  below. 

Seasonal  advances  in  construction, 
logging,  and  other  outdoor  activities 
reduced  insured  unemployment  levels  in 
all  but  six  States,  with  the  sharpest  de¬ 
cline  occurring  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  Unemployed  auto  workers  not 
yet  recalled  (which  totaled  nearly  200,000 
at  the  end  of  the  month),  continued  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  textile  industry,  and  season¬ 
al  apparel  cutbacks  reduced  the  down¬ 
trends  in  many  areas,  especially  in  the 


Initial  claims  J7  Insured  unemployment  1/ 


Week  ended 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

April 

7 . 

278, 400 

287, 000 

1,400, 500 

1,532, 700 

14 . 

226, 900 

231, 600 

1 , 404, 000 

1, 527, 800 

21 . 

204, 900 

236, 400 

1, 346, 000 

1, 503, 500 

28 . 

202, 100 

209,  500 

1 , 300, 100 

1,427, 800 

May 

5 . 

243, 200 

238, 800 

1, 276, 800 

1, 374, 100 

12 . 

222, 900 

209, 000 

1 , 260, 900 

1, 324, 100 

19 . 

208, 900 

194, 700 

1, 275, 700 

1, 281, 300 

26 . 

203, 800 

200, 100 

1, 206, 300 

1, 204, 300 

June 

2 . 

212, 800 

187, 700 

1, 264, 000 

1,218, 100 

Weekly  averages 

April  . 

228, 800 

240, 600 

1, 358, 500 

1, 500, 400 

May  .  . 

217, 500 

208, 600 

1 , 255, 500 

1, 286, 800 

1/  Includes  activities  under  the  program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees . 
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East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  re¬ 
gions.  A  work  stoppage  at  a  large  steel 
mill  caused  a  sharp  rise  in  Alabama. 

During  the  week  ended  May  12,  some 

3. 5  percent  of  the  insured  workers  were 
unemployed  compared  with  3.  8  percent  in 
the  preceding  month  and  3.7  percent  in 
May  1955.  All  but  five  States  reported  de¬ 
clines  between  April  and  May.  Montana 
showed  the  largest  decline- -from  5.0  to 
2.7  percent.  Three  other  States  noted 
reductions  of  more  than  2  percentage 
points  in  their  rates- -Idaho  from  4.  6  to 

2.  5  percent;  Oregon  from  5.1  to  3.0  per¬ 
cent;  and  Washington  from  5.2  to  3.1  per¬ 
cent.  Two  States  reported  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  rates  over  7  perc  ent- -  Kentucky 

7.6  percent  (down  from  8.1)  and  Alabama 
7.1  percent  (up  from  4.1)--as  some  22,000 


workers  were  idled  as  a  result  of  the  work 
stoppage.  Other  increases  (all  less  than  1 
percentage  point)  during  May  occurred  in 
Michigan,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  Ten  States  had  unemployment 
rates  below  2  percent  including  Colorado 
with  the  low  of  1  percent. 

Fourteen  States  had  higher  insured 
unemployment  rates  in  mid- May  1956  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  sharpest 
increase,  from  1.  9  to  6.1  percent,  oc¬ 
curred  in  Michigan.  Other  major  auto- 
producing  States- -Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wis- 
consin--also  registered  over-the-year 
rises.  A  telephone  work  stoppage,  since 
settled,  was  a  factor  in  raising  the  Ari¬ 
zona  rate  to  3.  2  percent  compared  with 
2.4  percent  a  year  ago. 
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LABOR  MARKET  NEWS 


INTERNAL  REVENUE 
RULES  ON  SUB 


An  article  covering  Federal  and  State 
actions  on  SUB  agreements  appeared  in 
the  March  2956  LABOR  MARKET  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY. 

Late  in  May,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruled  that  supplemental  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  to  be  paid  jobless  work¬ 
ers  in  the  automobile  industry  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  wages  subject  to  withhold¬ 
ing,  unemployment  compensation,  or  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  taxes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  IRS  ruling  also  stipulated  that 
workers  who  receive  the  supplemental 
benefits  must  report  them  as  non-wage 
income  on  their  annual  income  tax  re¬ 
turns.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  what  effect,  if  any,  this  ruling 
may  have  upon  States  in  which  decisions 
regarding  unemployment  insurance  and 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  have 
not  yet  been  made. 

The  supplemental  unemployment  bene¬ 
fit  agreements  of  three  major  automobile 
companies — Ford,  General  Motors,  and 
Chrysler--became  effective  as  of  June  1, 
1956.  As  of  June  8  (see  table  below)  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  in  2  5  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States  regarding  the  eligibility 
of  workers  covered  by  SUB  agreements 
for  a  concurrent  payment  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  the  private  benefit. 

In  only  three  of  these  States — Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Virginia--is  such  a  combined 
payment  currently  prohibited. 

Under  a  recent  agreement  between  the 
National  Maritime  Union  and  ship  opera¬ 


tors,  a  plan  providing  supplemental  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit  payments  for  merchant 
seamen  will  become  effective  after  Junel6, 
1956. 

State  actions  in  relation  to  supple¬ 
mental  unemployment  benefits  and  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  as  of  June  8,  1956, 
were  as  follows: 

SUPPLEMENTATION  PERMITTED 

By  interpretation  of  attorney  general 
or  employment  security  commission 


Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

By  Legislation 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Washington 

West  Virginia  1/ 

Wisconsin 


Georgia 

Maryland 


NOT  PERMITTED 


By  Interpretation 

Indiana 

Ohio 


By  Legislation 
Virginia 


l/  Decisions  related  specifically  to  the 
~  Pittsburgh  and  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass  Companies'  plan,  generally  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  "income  security"  type 
of  plan  (see  discussion  in  the  March 
1956  issue  of  the  LMES). 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED  TO  REGULATE 
MIGRANT  WORKER  TRANSPORTATION 

Identical  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
interstate  transportation  of  migrant  farm 
workers.  The  Senate  bill  was  adopted  on 

April  30  and  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  House  bill.  This  legislation,  which  is 
part  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s  pro¬ 
gram,  was  recommended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
which  also  recommended  standards  for 
State  consideration. 

Testimony  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Arthur  Larson,  indicated  that 
problems  arising  from  the  unregulated 
transportation  of  migrant  farm  workers 
have  existed  for  some  years.  Recent  es¬ 
timates  place  the  number  of  migrant  farm 
workers  (excluding  Mexican  Nationals) 
transported  across  State  lines  at  about 
one -fourth  million  annually. 

The  bulk  of  these  workers,  Mr. 

Larson  said,  are  transported  by  truck 
and,  because  of  the  absence  of  any  regu¬ 
lation  in  this  area,  are  often  carried  in 
unsafe  open  trucks  driven  by  unqualified 
drivers.  They  travel  under  crowded,  un¬ 
sanitary,  and  hazardous  conditions.  The 
vehicles  used  are  frequently  old,  dilapi¬ 
dated,  and  unfit  for  carrying  people,  and 
afford  the  crowded  occupants  little  or  no 
protection  from  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  There  have  been  some  serious 
accidents  involving  these  workers,  among 
them  1  death  and  20  injuries  to  54  migra¬ 
tory  workers  in  one  truck  in  Colorado  and 
the  death  of  11  men  and  injuries  to  56 
others  of  the  85  workers. in  a  cattle  truck 
driven  in  Texas  by  a  17-year  old  boy. 

Regulatory  action  has  been  taken  by 
several  States,  but  it  is  often  not  practi¬ 
cable  for  a  State  to  turn  back  at  its  borders 
a  truck  carrying  workers  from  another 
State . 


MANY  FACTORS  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
DOWNTURN  IN  SIX  MAJOR  AREAS 

Only  6  of  the  145  major  areas  in  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  failed  to  share  in  the 
nationwide  employment  uptrend  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  1955.  Nonfarm  employment 
losses  in  these  areas  between  January 
1955  and  January  1956  ranged  from  0.2  to 
5.8  percent, compared  with  an  overall  na¬ 
tional  gain  of  over  3  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

The  six  exceptions,  which  demon¬ 
strate  the  importance  of  strictly  local  de¬ 
velopments  in  area  labor  market  condi¬ 
tions,  are  Augusta,  Ga. -Aiken,  S.  C.; 
Evansville,  Ind.;  Wichita,  Kans.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo. -Kans.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  and 
Hampton-Newport  News- Warwick,  Va. 
Generally,  area  losses  in  total  employ¬ 
ment  were  attributable  to  changes  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  important  or  dominant  industry,  partly 
offset  by  gains  in  a  number  of  other  indus- 
ties. 

The  Augusta-Aiken  area  (where  em¬ 
ployment  was  off  4.3  percent)  varied  from 
the  general  pattern  in  that  the  primary  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  downtrend  was  completion  of 
construction  at  the  Savannah  River  atomic 
energy  project.  The  resulting  out-migra¬ 
tion  was  augmented  by  the  deactivation  of 
a  government  arsenal  and  by  reductions  in 
civilian  personnel  at  a  military  establish¬ 
ment.  Although  manufacturing  employment 
expanded  over  the  year,  nonmanufacturing 
activities  were  widely  affected  by  reduced 
consumer  demands. 

The  Evansville  story  centers  in  the 
important  nonelectrical  machinery  indus¬ 
try  which,  in  this  area,  is  devoted  largely 
to  the  manufacture  of  refrigerator  plant 
plus  model  changeover  layoffs  at  another 
were  sufficient  to  depress  employment. 

The  losses  were  nearly  offset  by  pickups 

(continued  on  page  60) 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYED  (continued  from  page  37) 


number  of  States  following  the  Easter- 
production  period.  Among  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  workers,  the  rise  was  temporary, 
resulting  primarily  from  a  ruling  in  one 
State  that  workers  involved  in  a  recent  la¬ 
bor  dispute  were  entitled  to  benefits. 

As  in  February,  the  lowest  rates  of 
insured  unemployment  among  the  major 
manufacturing  industries  were  in  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery  (1.8  percent),  chemicals 
(2.1  percent),  and  primary  metals  (2.2 
percent).  The  highest  rates  were  in  lum¬ 
ber  (8.8  percent)  and  food  (6.1  percent). 

Unemployment  Duration 

Varies  with  Industry 


The  average  duration  of  insured  un¬ 
employment  rose  to  8.4  weeks  in  March, 

1  week  longer  than  the  average  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  about  2  weeks  longer  than  the  6.  3 
average  in  mid-January.  Average  dura¬ 
tion  increased  in  all  major  industry  groups 
The  increase  was  particularly  marked  in 
the  construction  industry  where  the  aver¬ 
age  duration  rose  from  7. 0  to  8.  9  weeks. 


In  March,  the  duration  of  insured 
unemployment  was  generally  longer  for 
workers  attached  to  nonmanufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  than  for  those  attached  to  manu¬ 
facturing.  Except  for  the  public  utilities 
group,  which  had  the  shortest  duration 
(7.8  weeks),  the  average  duration  of  un¬ 
employment  in  each  of  the  nonmanufac¬ 
turing  industry  groups  was  8.  6  weeks  or 
longer,  as  compared  with  7.9  weeks  in 
manufacturing.  The  finance  group  had 
the  longest  average  duration,  10.7  weeks. 

Unskilled  and  Semiskilled  Occupations 

Most  Common  Among  Unemployed 


The  broad  occupational  pattern  of  the 
insured  unemployed  in  March  was  the 
same  as  that  in  February.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  insured  unemployed  were  un¬ 
skilled;  about  one-fourth  were  semi¬ 
skilled;  and  less  than  one-tenth  were 
clerical  or  sales  workers.  There  was  a 


small  increase  between  February  and 
March  in  the  number  of  semiskilled  work¬ 
ers  among  the  insured  unemployed,  re¬ 
flecting  the  rise  in  unemployment  among 
automobile,  electrical  machinery,  and 
garment  workers;  all  other  occupational 
groups  declined. 

The  proportion  of  workers  unem¬ 
ployed  over  14  weeks  increased  during 
the  month  in  all  occupational  groups  ex¬ 
cept  professional  and  managerial.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  proportion  in  the  l-to-4- 
week  group  declined  in  all  major  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  except  service,  which  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  In  March,  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  had  the  highest  proportion 
in  short-term  unemployment  (under  5 
weeks)  and  service  workers  had  the  high¬ 
est  proportion  in  long-term  unemployment 
(over  14  weeks). 

As  would  be  expected,  the  occupa¬ 
tional  pattern  of  unemployed  men  in  the 
insured  group  differed  markedly  from 
that  of  unemployed  women.  About  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  insured  unemployed  men  in 
March  were  skilled  workers  as  compared 
with  fewer  than  4  percent  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  women.  In  contrast,  some  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  women  were  clerical  or  sales 
workers  while  fewer  than  5  percent  of  the 
men  held  similar  occupations.  In  the 
service  occupations,  the  proportion  of 
women  was  almost  twice  that  for  men. 


Age  and  Sex  Composition 

of  the  Unemployed 


All  of  the  small  net  decline  in  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  over  the  month  oc¬ 
curred  among  men.  The  number  of  men 
in  each  age  group  was  down  slightly  be¬ 
tween  mid-February  and  mid-March.  In 
contrast,  slight  increases  occurred  among 
women  in  all  age  groups,  except  for  a 
small  decline  in  those  over  64.  Propor¬ 
tionately,  the  rise  was  greatest  among 
women  under  35  years  old. 


As  in  mid-February,  about  70  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  insured  unemployed  were 
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Table  2— LENGTH  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INDUSTRY 

(Claimants  for  Full  Benefits) 

Week  of  March  11-17,  1956 


Classific at ion 

Total 

Number 

(000) 

Percent 
of  all 
Claim¬ 
ants 

Percentage  Distribution  by  Length 
of  Insured  Unemployment 

Total  1-4  5-10  11-14  Over  14 

Weeks  Weeks  Weeks  Weeks 

ALL 

CLAIMANTS . 

.  1,453.2 

100.0 

100.0 

34.1 

34.0 

15.5 

16.5 

Sex: 

Men . 

.  1,025.0 

70  o  5 

100.0 

33.2 

34.4 

15.9 

16.5 

Women . 

428.1 

29.5 

100.0 

36.1 

33.0 

14.6 

16.4 

Age  and 

Sex: 

Men  - 

Under  25 ... . 

156.4 

10.8 

100.0 

38.0 

37^0 

12.8 

12.2 

25  -  44 . 

432.6 

29.8 

100.0 

35.4 

35.9 

15.0 

13.7 

45  -  64 . 

352.7 

24.3 

100.0 

31.3 

31.8 

18.0 

18.9 

Over  64 . 

82.9 

5.7 

100.0 

21.2 

32.3 

17.1 

29.6 

Women 

Under  25 ... • 

57.3 

3.9 

100.0 

38.7 

37.5 

10.8 

12.7 

25  -  44 . 

.  225.8 

15.5 

100.0 

36.0 

32.6 

15.5 

15.9 

45  -  64..... 

129.2 

8.9 

100.0 

36.6 

31.9 

14.8 

16.8 

Over  64 . 

15.5 

1.1 

100.0 

21.9 

31.0 

14.8 

31.6 

Occupational  Group: 


Professional  and 


Managerial . 

31.9 

2.2 

100.0 

35.9 

30.0 

15.2 

19.1 

Clerical  and  Sales . 

134.1 

9.2 

100.0 

31.6 

37.8 

12.7 

18.0 

Service . 

106.7 

7.3 

100.0 

29.8 

31.7 

16.6 

21.7 

Skilled . 

276.8 

19.0 

100.0 

35.6 

34.5 

14.8 

15.1 

Semiskilled . 

396.6 

27.3 

100.0 

38.4 

33.3 

13.6 

14.6 

Unskilled . 

453.0 

31.2 

100.0 

31.8 

34.0 

17.9 

16.2 

Entry  and  Other . 

53.3 

3.7 

100.0 

26.3 

32.7 

17.4 

23.5 

Industry  of  Attachment: 
Mining . 

36.3 

2.5 

100.0 

37.0 

30.3 

11.9 

20.9 

Construction . 

293.6 

20'.  2 

100.0 

27.3 

35.0 

20.8 

16.9 

Manufacturing . 

684.0 

47.1 

100.0 

38.4 

33.1 

14.0 

14.5 

Durable  Goods . 

389.9 

26.8 

100.0 

38.3 

33.9 

14.3 

13.5 

Nondurable  Goods . 

294.0 

20.2 

100.0 

38.6 

32.0 

13.6 

15.8 

Transportation  and 

Utilities . 

52.6 

3.6 

100.0 

38.1 

34.0 

13.8 

14.1 

Trade . 

193.4 

13.3 

100.0 

33.1 

35.7 

14.7 

16.4 

Finance,  Insurance,  and 
Real  Estate . 

19.2 

1.3 

100.0 

28.7 

31.0 

11.1 

29.2 

Service . 

86.1 

5.9 

100.0 

29.2 

33.3 

15.4 

22.1 

Government . 

27.0 

1.9 

100.0 

25.0 

38.7 

12.4 

24.1 

Miscellaneous  (agr., 
forestry,  etc.) . 

16.8 

1.2 

100.0 

16.9 

33.8 

20.0 

29.2 

No  Attachment  l/ . 

43.9 

3.0 

100.0 

33.4 

35.2 

13.9 

17.5 

1/  Primarily  "Korean"  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program. 


men  and  30  percent  were  women.-  Unem¬ 
ployed  men  tended  to  be  older  than  unem¬ 
ployed  women;  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  men  were  over  44  years  old  compared 
with  only  one -third  of  the  women.  In 
March,  some  98,  000,  or  nearly  7  percent, 
of  the  insured  unemployed  were  over  64 
years  old  and  83,  000  of  these  were  men. 

There  was  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  insured  unemployment  experi¬ 
enced  by  men  and  women;  the  average  du¬ 
ration  for  men  was  8.4  weeks  while  that 
for  women  was  8.3  weeks.  Over  the 
month,  the  duration  of  unemployment  for 
men  rose  more  sharply  than  for  women, 
increasing  by  1.  2  weeks  as  compared  to 
less  than  half  a  week  for  women.  As  in 
February,  the  unemployed  workers  in  the 
youngest  age  group  (under  25)  had  shorter 
periods  of  unemployment  than  those  in 
the  oldest  group. 

Marital  Status 


TABLE  3.— INDUSTRY  ATTACHMENT  OF  INITIAL  CLAIMANTS  FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Weekly  average,  February  and  March  1956 


Only  minor  changes  in  the  marital 
characteristics  of  the  insured  unemployed 
occurred  between  February  and  March. 
Nearly  75  percent  of  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  of  each  sex  were  married.  In¬ 
sured  unemployment  was  relatively  light 
among  married  men  since  considerably 
more  than  75  percent  of  all  men  in  non¬ 
farm  employment  are  married.  Con¬ 
versely,  insured  unemployment  was  heav¬ 
ier  for  married  women,  who  constitute 
well  under  three-fourths  of  women  in  non¬ 
farm  employment.  Marital  status  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  no  direct  relation  to  dura¬ 
tion  of  unemployment. 


Initial  Claims 


An  average  of  235,  800  initial  claims 
were  filed  each  week  during  the  4-week 
period  ending  March  17,  a  drop  of  about 
14  percent  from  the  average  weekly  vol¬ 
ume  of  273,100  during  the  5-week  Febru¬ 
ary  reporting  period. 


Industry  attachment 

Mar. 

1956 

Feb. 

1956 

Mar. 
2956  

Feb. 

1956 

Total . 

235.8 

273.1 

100.0 

100.0 

No  industry  attachment  1/ . 

6.9 

8.5 

2.9 

3.1 

Total  with  industry 
attachment . 

228.9 

264.6 

97.1 

96.9 

6.8 

5.4 

2.9 

2.0 

Contract  construction . 

36.9 

60.6 

15.7 

22.2 

Manufacturing . 

129.3 

128.9 

54.8 

47.2 

67.2 

66.7 

28.5 

24«4 

Lumber  and  wood  products.. 

9.2 

11.1 

3.9 

4.1 

Primary  metals . 

4.9 

4.1 

2.1 

1.5 

Fabricated  metal  products. 

6.7 

7.4 

2.8 

2.7 

Machinery 

(except  electrical ) . 

5.0 

4.6 

2.1 

1.7 

Electrical  machinery . 

12.7 

7.7 

5.4 

2.8 

Transportation  equipment.. 

16.2 

17.6 

6.9 

6.5 

Nondurable  goods . 

62.1 

62.2 

26.3 

22.8 

Food  and  kindred  products. 

9.8 

13.7 

4*2 

5.0 

Textile  mill  products . 

12.8 

10.4 

5.4 

3.8 

25.4 

23.0 

10.8 

8*4 

1.7 

2.8 

.7 

1*0 

Leather  and  leather 

5.3 

4.3 

2.2 

1.6 

Transportation,  communi- 

cation,  and  public  utilities. 

9.0 

9.0 

3.» 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade.... 

28.6 

37.0 

12.1 

13.6 

Retail  trade . 

20.4 

27.1 

8.6 

9.9 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate . 

2.4 

2.9 

J-.U 

-L.  -1 

12.6 

14.2 

5.3 

5*2 

2.0 

3.3 

.9 

1.2 

Miscellaneous  2 / . . 

1.2 

2.7 

.5 

1.0 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 

1/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV 

program.  ...  .  . 

2 j  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  industries 

not  elsewhere  classified.  _ 


The  number  of  initial  claims  filed  by 
factory  workers  in  March  represented 
more  than  half  of  all  such  claims.  Over 
the  month  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  ini¬ 
tial  claims  filed  by  workers  attached  to 
the  electrical  machinery,  textile,  and 
apparel  industries,  and  declines  in  the 
number  from  the  lumber,  food,  fabricated 
metals,  and  chemical  industries.  There 
was  also  a  drop  in  the  number  of  initial 
claims  filed  by  transportation  equipment 
workers,  which  reflected  the  February- 
March  decline  in  new  automobile  layoffs, 
but  this  industry  was  second  only  to  ap¬ 
parel  in  the  volume  of  March  initial 
claims. 
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INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Week  of  March  II  "17,  1956 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
generally  had  the 

HIGHEST  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  ...  but  the  SHORTEST  AVERAGE 

DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


percent 


Contract 

Construction 


Lumber  and 
Wood  Products 

Food  and 
Kindred  Products 


Apparel 


Electrical 
Machinery 

Transportation 
Equipment 

Mining 

Leather  and 
Leather  Products 

Textile  Mill 
Products 

Nondurable  Goods 


Manufacturing 
Durable  Goods 

Fabricated  Metal 
Products 

Average 
All  Industries 

Service 

Primary  Metals 

Trade 

Wholesale,  Retail 
Chemicals 


Trans..  Com., 
and  Pub.  Util. 

Machinery 
(ex.  Electrical) 

Government 

Finance,  Insurance, 
and  Real  Estate 


6.  i 


5.9 


5.0 


5.1 

4  9 

4.9 

4.8 


4.3 

4.2 

4.2 


3.8 


3.7 


2.7 


2.2 


2.2 


2.1 


1.9 


1.8 


1.4 


8  8 


12.7 


l.l 


EZZZ3  Manufacturing 
l  I  Nonmanufocturing 


averoge  length  in  weeks 

Finance  .Insurance,  ' 

and  Real  Estate  - - - 


10.7 


Government 

Service 

Contract 

Construction 

Mining 

Trade 

Wholesale,  Retail 

Average 
All  Industries 

Nondurable 

Manufacturing 


]]  9.8 

]  9-5 


]  8.6 


8.4 


3  80 

I  7.9 


Durable 

Trans..  Com., 
and  Pub.  Util. 


]  7-  8 


Relatively  7  times  as  many  MEN 

as  WOMEN  were  SKILLED  WORKERS. 


(  percent) 
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In  general,  the  pattern  of  industrial 
attachment  of  workers  filing  initial  claims 
resembled  that  of  the  insured  unemployed. 
In  the  construction  and  food  industries, 
where  employment  was  expanding,  both 
initial  claims  and  insured  unemployment 
were  down  in  March.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  electrical  machinery,  textile,  and 
apparel  industries  showed  an  increase  in 
both  initial  claims  and  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

About  half  of  all  male  initial  claim¬ 
ants  in  the  March  period  and  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  women  were  at¬ 
tached  to  manufacturing  industries. 

About  7  out  of  every  10  male  factory 
workers  filing  an  initial  claim  came  from 
durable  goods  industries  and  about  the 
same  proportion  of  women  came  from 
nondurable  goods  industries. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the 
workers  filing  initial  claims  in  March 
were  men,  a  slightly  smaller  proportion 
than  in  February.  Between  the  two  re¬ 
port  periods,  the  number  of  initial  claims 
filed  by  men  dropped  by  17  percent,  while 
those  filed  by  women  declined  only  5  per¬ 


cent.  There  was  little  change  over  the 
month  in  the  age  of  workers  filing  initial 
claims;  slightly  over  3  out  of  every  5  of 
both  men  and  women  were  under  45  years 
of  age  in  each  period. 

Claims  Terminations 

Although  the  volume  of  insured  un¬ 
employment  showed  little  change  between 
mid- February  and  mid- March,  the  usual 
heavy  turnover  occurred  among  claim¬ 
ants.  Nearly  a  million  persons  filed  ini¬ 
tial  claims  during  the  4-week  period,  of 
whom  almost  one-fifth  did  not  enter  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  status.  Of  these 
about  60  percent  did  not  return,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  they  had  found  employ¬ 
ment;  20  percent  had  insufficient  earn¬ 
ings  to  qualify  for  benefits;  and  another 
20  percent  had  been  disqualified  for  other 
reasons. 

In  addition,  about  900,  000  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  stopped  filing  claims. 
Some  85  percent  of  these  stopped  filing 
of  their  own  accord,  10  percent  ex¬ 
hausted  benefit  rights,  and  5  percent 
were  disqualified. 


UNION  MEMBERSHIP  IN  CANADA  GAINS  6  PERCENT  IN  YEAR 

Membership  of  labor  organizations  in  Canada  has  reached  1,346,000,  according  to 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  as  of  January  1,  1956.  This  was  a  6  percent  membership  increase 

over  the  previous  year. 

During  the  final  year  of  their  separate  activities,  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  showed  membership  advances  of 
6.5  and  4.6  percent,  respectively.  As  a  result,  the  membership  represented  a 
the  founding  convention  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  held  in  Toronto  m  April 
was  approximately  1,018,000. 

Estimated  membership  in  the  individual  Congresses  and  independent  groups  are 
as  follows:  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada  640,000;  Canadian  Congress  o 
Labour  378,000;  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour  99,000;  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  only  1,000;  ' Uiternat: Lonai 
Railway  Brotherhoods  44,000;  Unaffiliated  International  Unions  78,000,  and  Un¬ 
affiliated  National,  Regional,  and  Local  Organizations  106,000. 
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Insured  Unemployment 
Drops  at  Usual  Rate  in  April 

.  .  .  Strongest  Employment  Pickup  in  Outdoor  Activities 

.  .  .  New  Unemployment  Up  Slightly 


CONTINUED  unemployment  among 

workers  covered  by  State  UI  programs 
and  the  Federal  Employee  program, 
which  had  shown  very  little  change  during 
the  first  3  months  of  the  year,  declined  at 
about  the  usual  rate  between  March  and 
April.  State  insured  unemployment 
dropped  7.  7  percent  from  March  to  a 
weekly  average  of  1,  358,  500  in  April.  The 
unemployment  rate  among  insured  workers 
averaged  3.  6  percent  in  April,  compared 
with  4.1  percent  for  both  March  and  for 
April  a  year  ago. 

New  unemployment  continued  to  de¬ 
cline  through  April,  although  the  down¬ 
trend  was  obscured  by  the  usual  rise  in 
initial  claims  as  the  month  began,  due  to 
statutory  provisions  and  administrative 
practices.  This  rise  resulted  from  the 
start  of  new  benefit  years  in  a  few  States 
and  the  availability  of  a  new  quarter's 
wage  credits  in  most  of  the  others.  Sharp 
declines  in  the  following  3  weeks,  however, 
dropped  initial  claims  during  the  last 
week  of  the  month  to  200,400--the  small¬ 
est  weekly  volume  since  mid-November 
1955.  Despite  this  decline,  initial  claims 
were  up  5  percent  for  the  month  as  a  whole 
to  984,400.  This  was  slightly  below  the 
April  1955  volume. 

Warmer  weather,  favoring  expansion 
of  outdoor  activities,  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  contributing  to  the  decline  in 
insured  unemployment.  Nearly  all  States 
reported  gains  in  construction  and  some 
western  States  noted  increased  activity  in 
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lumberi  ng.  Settlement  of  a  wage  dispute 
resulted  in  a  substantial  back-to-work 
movement  in  the  electrical  machinery  in¬ 
dustry. 

Some  manufacturing  industries,  how¬ 
ever,  reported  layoffs  during  April.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  number  of  auto 
workers  laid  off  and  not  yet  recalled 
totaled  137,  000--an  increase  of  nearly 
40,  000  during  the  month.  However,  some 
of  the  laid-off  auto  workers  secured  other 
employment  or  left  the  labor  market. 

Other  cutbacks  occurred  in  New  England 
leather  plants,  Middle  Atlantic  apparel 
centers,  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  textile 
industry.  Some  layoffs  were  also  noted  in 
the  rubber  and  farm  equipment  industries. 

Fewer  Claimants  Are  Exhausting 

Benefit  Rights 

After  showing  the  usual  March  rise, 
the  number  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
benefit  rights  under  State  programs  and 
the  Federal  Employee  program  declined 
5,  000  to  101,  000  in  April.  Reductions 
were  reported  by  26  States.  The  largest 
decreases  occurred  in  Maryland  (1,800), 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  (1,  200  each),  and 
Wisconsin  (1,  000).  The  start  of  new  bene¬ 
fit  years  accounted  for  the  reductions  in 
Maine  and  Maryland  as  well  as  the  drop  in 
New  Hampshire  (from  600  to  100).  Mich¬ 
igan  reported  the  only  sizable  rise  in 
claimant  exhaustions- -up  3,000  to  8,000. 
The  increase  in  this  State  followed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rise  in  insured  unemployment 


Unemployment  Insurance  Development 

s  \J 

April  1956 

January  -  April 
(in  thousands) 

%  chang 

e  from 

Activity 

Number 

March 

1956 

April 

1955 

1956 

1955 

Initial  claims . 

984, 400 

+  5.2 

-  2.4 

4,  318 

4,  571 

Weeks  claimed . 

5, 981,400 

-  9.4 

-  7.2 

25, 605 

30,756 

Insured  unemployment 
(weekly  average)  .... 

1, 358, 500 

-  7.7 

-  9.4 

1,465 

1,765 

Beneficiaries  (weekly 
average) . 

1, 219, 500 

-  7.  1 

-  9.3 

.  1,261 

1,577 

Benefits  paid  2/ . 

$133, 926, 100 

-  11.9 

-  1.4 

$565, 619 

$648, 922 

Claimant  exhaustions.  . 

101, 000 

-  4.  6 

-  24.  2 

382 

607 

1/  Data  for  all  items  except  insured  unemployment  include  activities  relating  to  civilian 
Federal  employees  covered  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Insured  unemployment  relates  to  State  programs  in  continental  United  States  only. 

2 J  Monthly  represents  gross,  cumulative  represents  net  amount. 


during  the  first  3  months  of  1956  and  was 
attributable  to  heavy  layoffs  in  the  auto 
industry. 

During  an  average  week  in  April, 
some  1,  219,  5C0  persons  received  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  under  State  programs 
and  the  Federal  Employee  program.  The 
April  average  represented  a  7-percent  de¬ 
cline  from  March.  Benefits  under  the 
two  programs  also  declined--by  $18.1  mil¬ 
lion  to  $133.  9  million.  Compared  with 
April  a  year  ago,  beneficiaries  were  down 
7  percent  and  benefits  by  $1.  9  million. 

The  average  benefit  payment  for  total  un¬ 
employment,  which  has  been  edging  up  for 
the  past  4  months,  moved  down  by  10  cents 
in  April  to  $27.  02.  In  April  1955,  the 
average  payment  was  $24.79. 

Recent  Unemployment  Compensation 

Experience  with  Federal  Employees 

After  showing  sharp  declines  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  initial  claims  under  the 
UCFE  program  rose  by  9  percent  in  April 
to  11,  300- -  slightly  under  the  level  a  year 
ago.  Despite  this  rise,  however,  insured 


unemployment  under  the  UCFE  program 
dropped  13  percent  to  26,  200  and  was  more 
than  one-fifth  below  April  1955.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  initial  claimants  and  about 
one-tenth  of  the  insured  unemployed  had 
both  Federal  and  State  wage  credits. 
Benefits  paid  under  the  Federal  Employee 
program  were  down  $600,  000  in  April  to 
$2.  9  million. 

Insured  Unemployment  Reflects  Varying 
Regional  and  State  Developments 

All  but  the  New  England  and  South 
Atlantic  regions  experienced  decreases  in 
insured  unemployment  between  March  and 
April.  The  largest  decreases  occurred  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  led  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  (down  37  percent)  and 
the  Intermountain  region  (34  percent).  In 
these  areas,  large  proportions  of  covered 
workers  are  employed  in  outdoor  occupa¬ 
tions  such  as  logging  and  construction.  As 
a  result,  employment  levels  respond 
vigorously  to  improved  weather. 

Only  eight  States  reported  a  rise  in 
insured  unemployment  between  March  and 
April.  The  four  States  with  the  largest 
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increases  (up  to  32  percent),  began  new 
benefit  years  during  the  month- -  Illinois , 
Maine,  Maryland,  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  increases  in  the  four  other  States 
ranged  from  less  than  1  percent  in  New 
York  to  11  percent  in  North  Carolina.  In¬ 
sured  unemployment  remained  substanti¬ 
ally  below  year-ago  levels  in  all  the  geo¬ 
graphic  regions  except  the  East  North 
Central  section  where  widespread  auto 
cutbacks  contributed  to  an  11-percent  in¬ 
crease  (including  an  especially  sharp  rise 
in  Michigan). 

New  England 

Contrary  to  the  movement  in  all  but 
one  other  region,  insured  unemployment 
in  the  New  England  region  rose  by  4  per¬ 
cent  in  April.  This  rise,  however,  re¬ 
flected  the  impact  of  new  benefit  years  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  which  enabled 
many  seasonally  unemployed  workers  to 
file  for  benefits.  Moreover,  the  principal 
employer  in  these  two  States  —  the  leather 
goods  industry- -continued  its  seasonal 
slack  period. 

This  is  the  second  month  that  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  region  has  advanced  in  the 
face  of  seasonal  declines  in  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  However,  unemploy¬ 
ment  levels  in  the  region  remained  17  per¬ 
cent  below  a  year  ago.  Unseasonally  cold 
spring  weather,  following  the  late  March 
blizzards,  retarded  the  seasonal  rise  in 
construction  and  other  outdoor  activities. 
Other  sources  of  unemployment  were  the 
textile  and  lumber  industries;  in  New 
Hampshire,  migratory  hotel  workers  re¬ 
turned  from  the  south  and  claimed  bene¬ 
fits  while  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the 
northern  resort  season. 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island-  -  States  with  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  covered  workers-- showed  virtually 
no  change  in  insured  unemployment  be¬ 
tween  March  and  April.  All  reported  new 
unemployment  in  textiles  (especially  in  the 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  hat  centers 
and  in  rubber  manufacturing.  Other  im¬ 
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portant  sources  of  unemployment  in  Con¬ 
necticut  were  apparel,  metal  products, 
and  novelties.  The  latter  industry  also 
contributed  to  joblessness  in  Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts  noted  considerable  partial 
unemployment  in  apparel,  and  claims  re¬ 
sulting  from  labor  disputes.  Vermont  re¬ 
ported  the  sharpest  drop  in  unemployment 
(15  percent)  as  recalls  and  general  expan¬ 
sion  offset  scattered  layoffs. 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  rose 
slightly  to  3.  6  percent  in  April,  equalling 
the  national  rate.  Rates  of  6.  9  percent  in 
Maine  and  6.  8  percent  in  New  Hampshire 
were  next  to  the  Nation's  highest  rate. 

The  Massachusetts  rate  of  3.2  percent  and 
Connecticut  with  2.4  percent  reflected 
continued  high  levels  of  economic  activity. 

Middle  Atlantic 

The  5-percent  March-April  decline  in 
unemployment  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  re¬ 
gion  was  the  largest  east  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River.  Although  construction  employ¬ 
ment  pickups  were  noted  throughout  the 
region,  the  regional  unemployment  drop 
was  concentrated  in  Pennsylvania  (down  14 
percent)  as  a  major  electrical  machinery 
dispute  was  settled  with  a  subsequent 
recall  of  more  than  20,  000  workers. 

The  chief  sources  of  unemployment  in 
this  State  were  the  apparel,  trade,  con¬ 
struction,  textile,  food  processing,  and 
mining  industries.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  reported  only  nhinor  changes  in  un¬ 
employment  from  the  preceding  month. 

In  New  York,  seasonal  gains  in  service 
industries  were  offset  by  lulls  in  apparel, 
shoe,  and  glass,  cutbacks  in  auto  plants, 
and  claims  from  some  4,  000  aircraft 
workers  involved  in  a  labor  dispute  at  the 
end  of  their  7-week  suspension  period. 

New  Jersey  resort  areas  expanded  their 
staffs,  offsetting  seasonal  employment  de¬ 
clines  in  apparel  and  layoffs  in  metal 
products  and  auto  manufactures. 

This  region,  accounting  for  nearly 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  insured  unemploy- 


(ment,  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  4.  6 
percent  in  April--the  second  highest  in  the 
Nation.  Since  March  1953,  the  rate  has 
been  among  the  top  three  in  the  country. 

East  North  Central 

The  general  seasonal  upturn  in  out¬ 
door  jobs  provided  sufficient  employment 
to  more  than  offset  spreading  auto  layoffs 
through  the  East  North  Central  region. 

Every  State  except  Illinois  reported  lower 
levels  of  insured  unemployment  in  April. 
The  Illinois  rise  (21  percent)  was  due  to 
the  beginning  in  April  of  new  benefit  years 
for  many  workers  already  unemployed, 
rather  than  to  a  worsening  of  the  economic 
picture.  The  Michigan  load  was  not 
affected  by  a  series  of  tornadoes  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  although 
scattered  layoffs  were  noted  in  business 
machines,  household  equipment,  and  tele¬ 
vision  firms.  Indiana  also  reported  some 

I  television  layoffs,  but  noted  continued 
strength  in  steel  operations. 

Wisconsin  unemployment  was  reduced 
by  the  reopening  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
navigation.  In  that  State,  however,  layoffs 
were  reported  in  cheese  processing,  farm 
machinery,  plywood,  bedding,  household 
appliance,  apparel,  and  tobacco  proc¬ 
essing  firms.  Three  States  in  this  region 
reported  higher  levels  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  than  during  April  1955--Michigan 
(where  the  volume  more  than  doubled  over 
the  year  to  reach  101,000),  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin.  Trends  in  all  three  States 
were  affected  by  auto  layoffs. 

rThe  unemployment  rate  among  in¬ 
sured  workers  in  the  region  edged  down 
to  3.1  percent  in  April.  However,  this 

fwas  the  only  region  reporting  an  increase 
from  its  year-ago  rate.  In  Michigan,  the 
rate  was  up  from  2.  5  percent  in  April  1955 

ito  5.  5  percent  in  April  1956. 

West  North  Central 
— 

Each  State  in  this  region  reported  a 
decline  in  insured  unemployment  from 


March  as  the  spring  pickup  gathered 
momentum.  Declines  ranged  from  more 
than  one-third  in  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska  to  6  percent  in  Missouri.  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  however, 
reported  higher  levels  of  unemployment 
than  during  April  1955,  reflecting  in  part 
the  delayed  arrival  of  warmer  weather. 

In  Missouri  and  Minnesota,  which  together 
accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  regional 
unemployment,  the  declines  occurred 
despite  the  large  numbers  of  workers  who 
became  eligible  for  benefits  with  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  new  quarter's  wage  credits. 
Minnesota,  while  experiencing  seasonal 
returns  to  work  in  most  lines,  reported 
some  weaknesses  in  the  farm  equipment 
industry- -a  large  employer  in  that  State. 
Layoffs  in  auto,  shoe,  and  garment  manu¬ 
facturing  added  to  the  Missouri  load. 

In  Kansas,  a  pickup  in  the  aircraft 
industry  (which  employs  4  of  every  10 
covered  workers  in  the  State)  as  well  as 
gains  in  trade  more  than  offset  other 
scattered  layoffs  in  food  processing  and 
autos. 

Four  of  the  seven  States  in  the  West 
North  Central  region  reported  unemploy¬ 
ment  rates  below  3  percent,  a  factor  that 
I  helped  reduce  the  regional  unemployment 
rate  to  3. 2  percent  from  4.  0  percent  in 
March.  Although  North  Dakota'  s  rate 
|  dropped  from  8.  7  percent  to  5. 7  percent, 
it  was  still  the  highest  in  the  region. 

South  Atlantic 

The  beginning  of  a  new  benefit  year 
in  Maryland,  the  availability  of  a  new 
quarter's  wage  credits  in  every  other 
State  but  Virginia,  and  the  continuing 
I  slack  in  textile  centers  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  combined  to  increase  insured 
unemployment  in  the  South  Atlantic  region 
by  2  percent  above  March  levels.  Also 
contributing  to  the  21-percent  Maryland  in 
crease  (sharpest  in  the  region)  was  new 
unemployment  in  the  apparel,  electrical 
machinery,  and  auto  accessory  industries 
This  State  did  report,  however,  employ- 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  and  UCFE  programs, 
by  geographic  region  and  State,  April  1956 


April 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Average  April 

March 

April 

unemployment 

1956 

1956 

1955 

rate  {%) 

Continental  U.  S...... . . 

1,358,547 

-  7.7 

- 

9.4 

3.6 

103,135 

+  4.2 

• 

17.0 

3.6 

13,122 

+  29.6 

- 

21.8 

6.9 

New  Hampshire . 

9,483 

+  32.1 

+ 

8.5 

6  •  8 

Vermont . 

2,094 

-  14.6 

30  •  5 

3*2 

Massachusetts . . . 

46,434 

-  1.0 

“ 

13.6 

3  •  1 

Rhode  Island . 

15,318 

.4 

- 

1.4 

6.4 

Connecticut . 

16,684 

-  2.2 

26.6 

2.4 

Middle  At lanti C • 

425,522 

-  5.0 

- 

9.9 

4.6 

New  York . 

201,090 

+  .9 

- 

9.6 

4.3 

New  Jersey . 

78,619 

.3 

+ 

2.0 

5.3 

Pennsylvania . . 

145,813 

-  14.3 

* 

15. 5 

4.6 

East  North  Central . 

274,876 

-  3.1 

+ 

11.3 

3.1 

50,9$5 

-  12.6 

- 

9.1 

2.0 

Illinois . 

68,997 

+  21.1 

- 

33.6 

2.7 

Indiana. . . 

33,380 

-  4.2 

♦ 

36.2 

3.2 

Miohigan . . 

101,257 

-  8.7 

+129.6 

5.5 

Wisconsin. . . 

20,247 

-  10.6 

+ 

10.6 

2*5 

West  North  Central . . 

82,546 

-  19.3 

- 

12.3 

3.2 

Minnesota. . . . 

28,58(5 

-  15.2 

- 

15.9 

4.6 

I  owa . . . . 

7,927 

-  33.3 

+ 

6.4 

2.1 

Missouri . . . 

28,569 

-  5.8 

- 

13.3 

3.2 

North  Dakota . 

3,226 

-  35.0 

- 

20.0 

5.7 

South  Dakota . 

1,726 

-  48.8 

♦ 

.3 

2.7 

Nebraska. . . . 

5,312 

-  33.2 

+ 

21.6 

2.6 

Kansas . . . . 

7,200 

-  29.2 

- 

25.5 

2.1 

South  Atlantic . . 

129,963 

+  1.7 

- 

15.9 

2.8 

Delaware . . 

'  l',§54 

-  13.8 

- 

31.5 

1.6 

Maryland . . . 

14,041 

+  21.2 

- 

34.0 

2.0 

District  of  Columbia.... 

4,543 

-  15.6 

- 

22.5 

1.0 

Virginia . . 

10,565 

-  22.4 

- 

23.7 

1.7 

West  Virginia . 

10,876 

-  12.1 

50.8 

3.3 

North  Carolina . 

40,016 

+  11.0 

+ 

.6 

5.2 

South  Carolina.. . . 

13,577 

+  9.5 

+ 

14.0 

3.6 

Georgia . 

22,693 

+  6.0 

- 

7.9 

3.4 

Florida . 

11,698 

-  9.0 

— 

4.8 

1.9 

East  South  Central . 

104,514 

-  1.6 

- 

15.6 

6.0 

Kentucky . . 

34,151 

.7 

- 

25.8 

7.7 

Tennessee . . 

38,944 

-  2.4 

“ 

10.1 

6.5 

Alabama . . . . 

19,035 

-  1.0 

- 

7.1 

3.9 

Mississippi . 

12,384 

-  6.3 

- 

11.6 

5.6 

West  South  Central . 

65,148 

-  8.3 

- 

17.5 

2.4 

Arkansas . . 

12,690 

-  12.8 

- 

13.4 

5.0 

Louisiana. . . 

15,420 

-  9.3 

- 

27.8 

2.9 

Oklahoma . . 

11,134 

-  12.6 

- 

14.9 

3.3 

Texas . 

25,904 

-  3.1 

- 

13.2 

1.7 

Intermountain . 

17,795 

-  34.0 

— 

21.5 

2.3 

Colorado . . . 

3,  530 

-  32.8 

- 

16.7 

1.3 

Montana . . . . 

5,185 

-  37.5 

- 

22.6 

4.5 

New  Mexico . 

3,163 

-  24.3 

- 

24.3 

2.2 

Utah . 

4,060 

-  34.5 

- 

19.2 

2.3 

Wyoming . . 

1,857 

-  38.4 

- 

26.8 

2.9 

Paoific  Northwest . 

48,764 

-  37.0 

- 

20.0 

4.6 

Idaho . . . 

4,237 

-  38.8 

- 

31.8 

4.1 

Oregon . . 

15,931 

-  42.0 

- 

25.8 

4.6 

Washington . . . 

28,596 

-  32.3 

- 

14.0 

4.6 

Pacific  Southwest . 

106,290 

-  17.7 

- 

12.6 

2.9 

Arizona . 

6,0l2 

-  13.9 

30.2 

3.5 

California . 

97,074 

-  17.7 

- 

15.4 

2.8 

Nevada . . 

3,204 

-  23.2 

+ 

46.2 

4.7 
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ment  gains  in  construction,  service,  fab¬ 
ricated  metals,  and  public  utility  firms. 
The  States  in  which  textiles  is  important, 
all  with  more  unemployment  in  April  than 
in  March,  also  reported  layoffs  in  the 
apparel  industry.  North  Carolina  also 
noted  layoffs  in  furniture  and  tobacco 
and  Georgia,  auto  cutbacks. 

Among  the  States  reporting  decreases 
in  insured  unemployment  were  Virginia, 
Delaware,  and  West  Virginia.  All  cited 
construction  pickups.  Virginia  also  re¬ 
ported  rehires  in  poultry  processing 
plants  although  more  unemployment  ap¬ 
peared  in  oystering,  fishing,  apparel,  and 
tobacco  processing  industries.  Delaware 
noted  employment  cutbacks  in  an  army 
tank  plant  as  a  military  contract  neared 
completion.  Pickups  in  glass  and  mining 
in  West  Virginia  were  partially  offset  by 
apparel  layoffs  and  increases  in  inter¬ 
state  claims  following  auto  layoffs  in  the 
East  North  Central  region.  The  District 
of  Columbia  noted  a  rise  in  interstate 
claims  following  the  beginning  of  Mary¬ 
land's  new  benefit  year.  However,  pick¬ 
ups  in  construction  and  trade  were  the 
principal  factors  in  reducing  unemploy¬ 
ment  by  16  percent  from  March. 

Seasonal  pickups  in  most  lines  and 
the  moving  out  of  migratory  workers 
helped  reduce  Florida's  unemployment  by 
9  percent.  Seasonal  employment  losses, 
however,  were  noted  in  the  tourist  and 
citrus  industries,  and  cigar  workers  ex¬ 
perienced  additional  layoffs.  The  region¬ 
al  unemployment  rate  remained  unchanged 
from  March  at  2.8  percent.  In  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  rates  were  2  percent  or  less. 
The  region's  high  rate  (5.2  percent  in 
North  Carolina)  was  the  only  one  above 
the  national  average. 

East  South  Central 


Mixed  April  unemployment  movements 
in  the  East  South  Central  region  resulted 
in  a  net  2-percent  decline  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  between  March  and  April. 


Spring  pickups  in  construction  and  other 
outside  jobs,  such  as  the  Alabama  ship¬ 
yards,  reduced  claims  while  new  layoffs 
arose  from  textile  and  lumber  cutbacks  in 
that  State.  A  steel  mill  work  stoppage  in 
Alabama  occurred  too  late  to  affect  the 
load  but  a  stoppage  in  the  Mississippi 
shipyards  increased  claims  there.  Ap¬ 
parel,  wood  products,  and  textile  cut¬ 
backs  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  pecan 
shelling  season  added  to  Mississippi's 
unemployment. 

Every  State  in  the  East  South  Central 
region  reported  increased  interstate 
claims  resulting  from  industrial  layoffs  in 
the  northern  States,  largely  from  auto 
plants  with  some  from  farm  equipment 
plants.  The  proportion  of  interstate 
claims  to  all  claims  ranged  from  6  percent 
in  Kentucky  to  17  percent  in  Mississippi. 
Kentucky  reported  signs  of  a  slight  spring 
pickup  in  some  industries  and  Tennessee, 
advances  in  outside  occupations.  Layoffs 
in  textiles,  machinery,  mining,  trade, 
and  apparel,  however,  took  place  in  the 
latter  State.  The  regional  unemployment 
rate  of  6  percent  was  the  Nation's  highest, 
and  the  7.  7  percent  in  Kentucky  led  the 
Nation. 

West  South  Central 

Insured  unemployment  dropped  8  per¬ 
cent  in  the  region  between  March  and 
April.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  each  re¬ 
ported  reductions  of  13  percent  while  the 
decline  amounted  to  9  percent  in  Louisiana 
and  3  percent  in  Texas.  Pickups  in  con¬ 
struction  and  other  outdoor  occupations 
were  reported  from  every  State  but  Texas. 
In  Arkansas,  seasonal  layoffs  in  a  variety 
of  manufacturing  industries  were  noted, 
including  textiles,  lumber,  paper,  ord¬ 
nance,  and  food  processing.  The  State 
agency  also  reported  a  substantial  number 
of  interstate  claims  filed  by  workers  last 
employed  in  northern  auto  centers.  Loui¬ 
siana  cited  partial  employment  in  seafood 
processing  and  layoffs  in  trade  and  lum¬ 
ber.  Out-movement  of  migratory  workers 
reduced  the  Oklahoma  load.  The  regional 


unemployment  rate  was  2.4  percent--the 
second  lowest  in  the  Nation.  Texas'  rate 
of  1.  7  percent  was  low  in  the  region. 

Pacific  Northwest 

The  Nation's  sharpest  decline  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  between  March  and 
April  (37  percent)  occurred  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region.  The  individual  State 
declines  were  led  by  Oregon  (42  percent), 
followed  by  Idaho  (39  percent),  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (33  percent).  Improved  weather 
stimulated  the  seasonal  pickup  in  most 
outdoor  occupations,  especially  the  im¬ 
portant  lumbering  and  logging  industry. 
Idaho  also  noted  the  settlement  of  a  mining 
labor  dispute.  The  April  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  drop  in  Oregon  was  the  sharpest 
since  1950,  with  a  large  volume  of  exhaus¬ 
tions  contributing  to  the  decline.  Wash¬ 
ington  also  noted  pickups  in  food  proc¬ 
essing,  printing  and  publishing,  railroad, 
public  utilities,  and  trade.  Despite  the 
sharp  decline  in  insured  unemployment, 


the  April  regional  unemployment  rate  of 
4.6  percent  (also  shared  by  Oregon  and 
Washington)  was  next  to  the  highest  in  the 
Nation. 

Pacific  Southwest 

A  decline  of  18  percent  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  re¬ 
gion  reflected  a  decrease  of  the  same 
magnitude  in  California  and  declines  of  14 
percent  in  Arizona  and  23  percent  in 
Nevada.  California  reported  more  jobs 
in  the  aircraft  industry,  construction, 
lumbering,  shipyards,  hotels,  and  restau¬ 
rants.  However,  unemployment  continued 
in  the  auto  industry  (concentrated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State),  and  in  apparel, 
fishing  and  fish  canning.  California  also 
noted  increased  volume  of  interstate 
claims  following  availability  of  new  quar¬ 
ter  wage  credits  in  many  surrounding 
States.  The  decline  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Arizona  was  hindered  by  cutbacks 
in  trade  and  service  industries,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  telephone  labor  dispute. 


LABOR  MARKET  NEWS  BRIEFS 
(continued  from  page  48) 


in  other  factory  and  in  nonmanufacturing 
activities.  The  outlook  for  1956  would  be 
favorable  were  it  not  for  the  weakness  of 
the  auto  industry,  which  is  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  employment  in  the  Evansville 
area. 

In  Wichita  (off  1.8  percent),  the  domi¬ 
nant  aircraft  industry  was  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  downturn.  Employment 
was  cut  back  sharply  between  March  and 
July  1955,  due  principally  to  a  changeover 
at  Boeing  Aircraft  from  production  of  the 
B-47  to  the  large  new  B-52  Stratofortress. 
Partial  recovery  in  the  aircraft  employ¬ 
ment  level  has  occurred  since,  but  the 
changeover  period  has  stretched  out  long¬ 
er  than  originally  planned. 

In  the  Kansas  City  area  (down  2.7  per¬ 
cent),  cutbacks  in  military  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction  were  the  most  important  factor  in 
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the  over-the-year  decline.  However,  re¬ 
ductions  in  autos,  ordnance,  and  explo¬ 
sives  also  contributed  to  the  net  loss. 

In  the  Knoxville  area  (down  5.8  per¬ 
cent),  a  drastic  reduction  in  construction 
employment  occurred  as  new  facilities  at 
the  big  atomic  energy  installation  at  Oak 
Ridge  neared  completion.  This  decline 
was  augmented  by  a  drop  in  the  important 
textile  industry  (one  firm  moved  from  the 
area). 

And  in  the  Hampton-Newport  News- 
Warwick  area  (off  3.0  percent),  the  domi¬ 
nant  shipbuilding  industry  suffered  a  seri¬ 
ous  employment  cutback.  The  area's  large 
shipyard  has  sought  to  maintain  its  work¬ 
force  by  staffering  work  weeks  furloughing 
and  workers  pending  the  start  of  work  on 
new  contracts  already  obtained  or  in  pros¬ 
pects. 


Job  Status  of  Veterans 
Improves  in  April 


.  .  .  Employment  Reaches  New  High  for  the  Month 

.  .  .  Unemployment  Declines  Seasonally 

.  .  .  UCV  Claims  Down  in  April 


SPURRED  by  a  pickup  in  outdoor  work 
and  other  seasonal  activity,  the  labor 
market  status  of  male  World  War  II 
veterans  improved  significantly  in  April. 
According  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  1/,  employment  among  such 
veterans  moved  up  to  a  new  April  high 
while  the  number  unemployed  showed  a 
sharp  seasonal  drop. 

Total  employment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  rose  145,  000  over  March  to 
13,  938,  000.  This  level  was  211,  000  high¬ 
er  than  April  1955  and  exceeded  by  32,000 
the  previous  peak  for  the  month  reached 
in  1953.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  over¬ 
all  gain  from  March  occurred  among  vet¬ 
erans  working  in  nonagricultural  activi¬ 
ties,  where  an  estimated  13,  294,  000  were 
employed.  At  the  same  time,  farm  em¬ 
ployment  of  veterans  showed  a  seasonal 
rise  of  45, 000  over  March  to  644,  000. 
Compared  with  April  a  year  ago,  nonfarm 
employment  of  veterans  was  up  more  than 
270,000  while  the  number  working  on 
farms  was  down  nearly  60,  000. 

Approximately  98  out  of  every  100 
male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  job  market 


1/  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
~  subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month-to-month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relatxve- 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 


were  employed  in  April  compared  with  97 
in  March  and  96  in  April  a  year  ago. 

Unemployment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  showed  the  first  decrease  since 
October,  moving  down  seasonally  from 
March  by  141,  000  to  348,  000--nearly  two- 
fifths  below  the  April  level  a  year  ago.  In 
the  25-44  age  group,  2.1  percent  of  all 
male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  were  unemployed,  compared  with 
3. 6  percent  of  all  male  nonveterans. 

School  Enrollment 

Edges  Up  in  April 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  at 
the  end  of  April,  classified  by  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  and  educational  level,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


College 


Total 

level 

Other 

T^+ol  . 

718, 136 

480, 855 

237, 281 

WW  II 

P.L.  346  (GI  Bill) - 

P.  L.  16  (Disabled).  .  .  . 

66, 520 
3,913 

34, 280 

1,  514 

32,240 
2,  399 

Post-Korea 

634,419 
13, 284 

436,  592 
8,469 

197, 827 
4,  815 

P.L.  550  (New  GI  Bill) 
P.L.  894  (Disabled)  .. 

Approximately  718,100  WW  II  and 
Korea  veterans  were  attending  school  at 
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the  end  of  April  under  the  provisions  of 
education  and  training  programs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  data  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  This  represented  a  gain 
of  4,  900  over  March  and  55,  200  over 
April  1955.  All  of  the  increase  over 
March  occurred  among  veterans  attending 
colleges  or  universities,  where  an  esti¬ 
mated  480,900  veterans  were  enrolled-- 
nearly  7,  000  more  than  in  March.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  group  were  more  than 
445,000  Korea  veterans.  The  237,300 
veterans  enrolled  in  schools  below  college 
level  reflected  a  decrease  of  almost  2,100. 

In  addition  to  students  attending  school 
under  these  programs,  62,000  (100  more 
than  in  March)  were  receiving  on-the-job 
training  under  Public  Laws  346  and  550 
at  the  end  of  April.  All  but  200  were 
Korea  veterans  enrolled  under  the  latter 
law.  The  number  of  disabled  veterans 
receiving  on-the-job  training  under  vari¬ 
ous  vocational  programs  totaled  4,400-- 
about  100  fewer  than  in  March.  More  than 
four-fifths  were  veterans  with  service 
since  June  27,  1950. 

New  Job  Applications  Show 

Further  Decrease 

The  number  of  veterans  coming  into 
public  employment  offices  to  file  new  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  declined  for  the  third 
successive  month,  decreasing  6  percent 
from  March  to  146,400--the  smallest 
monthly  volume  since  October.  The  re¬ 
duction  was  due  primarily  to  seasonal 
pickups,  chiefly  in  outdoor  activities. 

Such  registrations  this  April  approxi¬ 
mated  the  April  1955  level  but  were  one- 
fifth  less  than  in  April  1954. 

Job  applications  of  disabled  veterans 
declined  2  percent  from  March  to  10,  900 
in  April- -the  smallest  volume  this  year 
but  one-eighth  more  than  in  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  Active  applications  of 
disabled  veterans  on  file  continued  to  de¬ 
cline,  dropping  6  percent  from  March  to 
59,  300  in  April--about  the  same  level  as 
a  year  ago. 
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Job  Counseling  Interviews  Drop 

The  trend  in  both  total  and  initial 
counseling  interviews  with  veterans  re¬ 
quiring  assistance  in  making  a  vocational 
choice  or  adjustment  continued  downward 
in  April  with  the  volume  decreasing  3  per¬ 
cent  from  March  to  29,  300  and  16,  200, 
respectively.  This  activity  usually  de¬ 
clines  in  April  as  counseling  of  student 
veterans  tapers  off  following  midyear 
graduation.  Compared  with  April  a  year 
ago,  total  interviews  were  down  13  per¬ 
cent  and  initial  interviews,  16  percent. 

Employment  interviews  with  disabled 
veterans  totaled  4,  700  in  April--the  same 
as  in  March  but  250  fewer  than  in  April  a 
year  ago. 

Nonfarm  Placements 
Continue  To  Rise 

Nonfarm  referrals  and  placements  of 
veterans  showed  a  further  seasonal  gain  in 
April,  rising  15  percent  over  March  to 
232,  600  and  132,  900,  respectively- -the 
largest  monthly  volumes  since  October. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  referrals  were 
up  7  percent  and  placements  3  percent. 

Percentage-wise,  nonfarm  placements 
of  disabled  veterans  showed  a  larger  rise 
in  April  than  for  all  veterans,  increasing 
nearly  18  percent  to  11,100.  This  level 
was  one- sixth  above  April  a  year  ago  and 
only  slightly  under  the  all-time  high  for 
the  month  reached  in  1953. 

Gains  in  veterans  placements  oc¬ 
curred  in  all  but  two  industry  groups. 

The  sharpest  increase  occurred  in  the 
construction  industry- -up  37  percent  to 
19,  800,  the  largest  April  volume  since 
1953.  Placements  of  veterans  in  service 
industries  increased  for  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  month,  rising  26  percent  over 
March  to  27,  500.  The  next  largest  place¬ 
ment  gain  occurred  in  trade  up  12  per¬ 
cent  to  31,  600- -while  those  in  manufac¬ 
turing  increased  10  percent  to  35, 700. 
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Placements  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  however,  were  down  about  5  per¬ 
cent  from  April  1955--the  only  category 
in  which  placements  were  below  the  year- 
ago  volume.  Job  placements  of  veterans 
in  government  showed  the  smallest  de¬ 
crease  thus  far  this  year,  declining  8 
percent  from  March  to  3,  700.  F ollowing 
a  particularly  sharp  rise  in  March,  place¬ 
ments  in  the  public  utilities  group  edged 
down  1  percent  to  10,  800  in  April. 

Placement  Gains  in  All  But  White-Collar 
Occupational  Groups 

All  but  two  major  occupational  groups 
(professional  and  managerial,  and  clerical 
and  sales)  registered  significant  place¬ 
ment  increases  between  March  and  April. 
The  service  category  showed  the  largest 
gain  (more  than  one-fourth)  to  20,  800. 
Increases  of  one- sixth  occurred  in  three 
categories — skilled  occupations  to  12,600, 
semiskilled  to  19,  700,  and  unskilled  to 
66,  800.  These  gains  more  than  offset 
decreases  of  8  percent  in  professional  and 
managerial  placements  to  3,  000  in  April 
and  a  9-pcrcent  drop  in  clerical  and  sales 
to  10,  000.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  all 
occupational  groups  showed  veteran  place¬ 
ment  gains. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  April  and  changes  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  major  occupational  division, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


April 

March 

All 

All 

Industry  division  Veterans 

men 

Veterans 

men 

Construction . 

14.  9 

15.  9 

12.  6 

14.  2 

Manufacturing . 

26.  9 

25.  2 

28.  3 

26.  9 

Transportation, 

communication, 

and  public  utilities. 

8.  1 

6.  5 

9.5 

7.7 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

23.  8 

23.  6 

24.  6 

24.5 

Service  . 

20.  7 

23.  6 

18.  9 

21. 5 

Government . 

2.  8 

2.  2 

3.5 

2.  5 

All  other . 

2.  8 

3.0 

2.  6 

2.  7 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

2.  3 

1.6 

2.  8 

2.  2 

Clerical  and  sales  .  . 

7.5 

6.4 

9.  5 

7.  9 

Service . 

15.  6 

19.8 

14.  0 

18.  0 

Skilled . 

9.5 

9.0 

9.4 

9.2 

Semiskilled . 

14.  8 

13.  3 

14.  8 

13.  6 

Unskilled  and  other.  . 

50.  3 

50.  0 

49.  5  * 

49.  1 

Claims  Activities 

;  Under 

UCV 

Program  Down  Seasonally 


Initial  claims  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 
dropped  17  percent  in  April  to  28,  300.  At 
the  same  time,  insured  unemployment 
under  the  UCV  program  was  down  by  near¬ 
ly  one-fifth  (19  percent)  to  58,700.  During 
April,  27  percent  of  the  initial  claimants 
and  15  percent  of  the  insured  unemployed 
under  the  UCV  program  were  filing  to 
supplement  benefits  under  State  programs. 
These  proportions  approximate  those  for 
April  of  the  past  2  years.  A  total  of  $5.7 
million  in  benefits  was  paid  under  the  UCV 
program  in  April- -$2.  5  million  less  than 
in  March,  and  $3.  7  million  less  than  in 
April  1955. 
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Job  Placements  Rise  Seasonally 


.  .  .  Employment  Counseling  Activities  Hold  Steady 

.  .  .  Applicants  for  Work  Edge  Upward 


CONTRARY  to  the 
downward  movement 
in  April  of  most  post¬ 
war  years,  new  appli¬ 
cations  for  work  this 
year  rose  about  2  per¬ 
cent  from  March  to 
674,  900  in  April.  Ap¬ 
plications  from  wom¬ 
en  were  up  9  percent 
to  283,  900,  accounting 
for  all  of  the  March- 
April  increase,  while  those  from  men  de¬ 
clined  2  percent  to  391,  000.  Work  regis¬ 
trations  of  men  and  women  were  5  percent 
and  13  percent,  respectively,  above  a  year 
ago.  The  32,  900  applications  filed  by 
handicapped  workers  represented  little 
change  from  March  but  were  22  percent 
above  the  April  1955  volume. 

Counseling  Activities 

Remain  Steady 

Employment  counseling  interviews 
with  job  applicants  remained  virtually  un¬ 
changed  from  March  to  April.  Total  inter¬ 
views  edged  up  less  than  1  percent  to 
137,  800  while  initial  (or  first-time)  inter¬ 
views  declined  by  about  the  same  rate  to 
81,400.  In  a  number  of  States,  counseling 
activity  remained  high,  largely  because  of 
school  programs  while  in  other  States  the 
completion  of  such  programs  reduced  the 
volumes.  Counseling  activities  this  month 
were  approximately  at  the  same  level  as 
in  April  a  year  ago;  total  interviews  were 
up  about  2  percent  while  initial  interviews 
were  the  same  as  in  April  1955. 


The  number  of  interviews  held  with 
men  and  with  women  also  showed  little 
change  from  March  to  April.  Women  ac¬ 
counted  for  52,  100  interviews  in  April-- 
3  percent  more  than  in  March  —  while  the 
85,  700  held  with  men  represented  a  de¬ 
crease  of  less  than  1  percent.  Handi¬ 
capped  job  applicants  accounted  for  a  total 
of  14,400  first-time  counseling  interviews 
in  April- -about  3  percent  more  than  in 
March  and  slightly  above  the  number  held 
in  April  a  year  ago. 

Job  Placements 
Continue  to  Rise 


Nonfarm  placements 
showed  a  somewhat 
sharper- than- usual 
rise  in  April--up  12 
percent  to  504, 200 
and  5  percent  above  the  number  a  year 
ago.  Except  for  a  negligible  decline  in  the 
public  utilities  group,  increases  occurred 
in  all  the  major  industry  divisions.  The 
sharpest  gains  were  noted  in  construc- 
tion--up  nearly  one-third  to  48,  800--while 
service  and  trade  were  next  with  increases 
of  15  percent  and  10  percent,  respectively, 
to  177, 000  and  109, 600. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  nonfarm 
placements  were  made  in  manufacturing 
industries,  where  the  volume  increased  7 
percent  to  122,  500.  Placements  in  the 
lumber  and  wood  products  and  in  the  food 
processing  groups  were  up  about  one-third 
and  one-fifth,  respectively.  Increases 
ranging  from  10  to  18  percent  occurred  in 


NONAGRICULTURAL  PLACEMENTS 


THOUSANDS 


INDUSTRY 


1  1  1  1  1  I  i  i 


1955 


1956 


NOTE 


OAT*  COVER  CONTINENTAL  U  S  AND  TERRITORIES 


Employment  Service  Activities 


Activity 

April  1956 

January  -  April 
(in  thousands) 

1956  1955 

Number 

%  change 

from 

March 

1956 

April 

1955 

New  applications . 

674, 900 

+  2.3 

+  8.  5 

2,  879 

2,  853 

Counseling  interviews- -total  .  . 

137, 800 

+  •  6 

+  2.6 

539 

540 

Initial  counseling  interviews  .  . 

81, 400 

-  1.0 

+  .  2 

322 

329 

Individuals  given  tests . 

131, 600 

+  11.5 

+  18.  5 

476 

411 

Placements  - -total . 

665, 000 

+  17.1 

+  4.8 

2,  344 

2,  241 

Nonfarm . 

504, 200 

+  12.  1 

+  5.0 

1,789 

1,703 

F  arm . 

160, 700 

+  36.  0 

+  4.4 

555 

538 

transportation  equipment,  fabricated 
metals,  rubber  products,  and  stone-clay- 
glass. 

Men  accounted  for  most  of  the  April 
gain  in  nonfarm  placements  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  18  percent  to  299,  900.  The 
204,  300  placements  of  women  were  5  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  March.  Handicapped 
workers  also  showed  a  substantial  gain  in 
nonfarm  placements- -up  18  percent  to 
25, 800. 

Farm  Placements  Continue 
Seasonal  Rise 

Agricultural  placements  showed  a 
sharp  seasonal  increase  in  April  as  im¬ 
proved  weather  conditions  permitted  fur¬ 
ther  expansions  in  planting  operations  and 
general  farm  work  in  many  sections  of 
the  country.  Farm  placements  rose  36 
percent  over  March  to  approximately 
160,  700  in  April.  Of  these,  48,  500  were 
pool-type  placements,  that  is,  placements 
of  job  applicants  gathered  at  an  estab¬ 
lished  assembly  point  for  referral  to  a 
single  day's  work.  Also  included  were 
3,  500  placements  made  by  volunteer  farm 


placement  representatives.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  farm  placements  this 
April  were  up  4  percent. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  April  and  changes  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  by  major  occupational  divi¬ 
sion,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Industry  division 

Construction . 

April 

1956 

%  change 

March 

1956 

from 

April 

1955 

48, 800 

+  31.4 

+  7.5 

Manufacturing . 

122, 500 

+  6.7 

-  2. 7 

Transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and 
public  utilities . 

21,400 

-  0.  8 

+  13.4 

Wholesale  and 
retail  trade . 

109, 600 

+  9.7 

+  7.2 

Service--total  . 

177, 000 

+  15.0 

+  6.6 

Domestic . 

113, 900 

+  15.  7 

+  3.8 

Government . 

10, 500 

+  2.0 

+  13.6 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

9,  000 

-11.8 

+  20.  3 

Clerical  and  sales. . . . 

62, 300 

-  1 .  1 

+  9.6 

Service  . 

168, 300 

+  14.  1 

+  7.  1 

Skilled . 

30, 000 

+  14.  0 

+  3.7 

Semiskilled . 

67,  000 

+  8.3 

+  4.  1 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

167, 700 

+  19.  0 

+  1.3 

DATA  ON  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  OPERATIONS 


Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State, 
April  1956 . . . 

Nonagr icultur al  Placements,  by  State,  April  1956 . 

Selected  Local  Office  Activities  -  Veterans,  by  State,  April  1956 


Page 
.  69 
.  70 
.  71 


Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  April  1956 . 

Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment  Under  State  Programs,  and 

the  Program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees, 
by  State,  by  Month,  1955-1956 . . . 

Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans,  by  State,  April  1956  . 

Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees, 
by  State,  April  1956  . 


Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data, 

April  30,  1956  and  1955 . 

Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Activities,  by  State, 

January-March  1956 . . . 

Time  Lapse  in  First  Benefit  Payment  and  Appeals  Decisions, 
January-March  1956 . . 

*  *  # 


Additional  statistical  data  on  employment  security 
operations  are  published  monthly  in  the  Statistical 
Supplement  to  the  LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY.  The  Supplement  is  available 
upon  request  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Office  of  Program 
Review  and  Analysis. 


TEMPORARY  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  ACTIVITIES 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  April  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Initial  claims  ree.iwed  i/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 
by  continued  claims 

New 

applications 

Counsel 

ing  interviews 

Placements 

All  claimants  2/ 

All  claimants 

ercentage 

change 

from 

larch  1956 

Inli 

ial 

Nonagric 

ultural 

Number 

percentage 

change 

from 

larch  1956 

Tomen  ^ 

Nianber 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
March  1956 

Women 

lumber 

fl 

Total 

N 

umber 

ercentage 
change 
from  2/ 
larch  1956 

Total 

P 

Number 

& 

ercentage 

change 

from 

larch  1956 

984,367 

+5.2 

423,279 

5,981,438 

-0.4 

2,272,593 

574,877 

+2.3 

137,839 

1,423 

-1.0  6 

64,953 

504,243 

+12.1 

14,120 

9,505 

40,924 

7,202 

14,320 

1,237 

+8.8 

+17.2 

+8.8 

-.2 

+9.1 

+7.8 

8,470 

5,973 

24,068 

6,097 

9,689 

611 

71,784 

54,548 

199,648 

40,313 

64,975 

9,259 

-4.6 

+34.3 

-2.0 

+37.5 

-3.7 

-12.9 

35,451 

22,840 

90,092 

21,043 

33,873 

4,397 

10,756 

2,911 

16,941 

2,281 

4,448 

1,217 

+14.1 

+31.5 

+9.1 

+10.6 

+4.8 

+13.0 

2,223 

678 

4,169 

590 

1,245 

131 

1,197 

284 

2,079 

392 

438 

36 

+9.4 

-21.3 

-9.9 

-3.4 

+4.3 

8,694 

2,002 

17,121 

1,370 

1,733 

1,506 

8,116 

1,856 

15,969 

1,321 

1,704 

1,129 

+13.3 

+15.9 

+1.5 

+23.9 

+15.0 

+27.0 

58,649 

165,677 

236 

1 

+4.5 

-4.9 

+12.9 

36,173 

73,632 

26 

0 

334,874 

856,334 

2,156 

16 

-2.9 

-.5 

+23.4 

164,109 

368,137 

448 

0 

21,631 

69,848 

9,362 

134 

+9.9 

+8.2 

+19.8 

-8.2 

3,326 

12,733 

1,224 

47 

2,137 

7,706 

487 

30 

+30.3 

+1.2 

-5.4 

11,139 

66,633 

3,711 

209 

10,403 

65,743 

2,871 

209 

+6.3 

+6.3 

+.1 

-7.9 

1,556 

2,858 

15,542 

36,939 

99,805 

6,097 

7,139 

+32.5 

+10.3 

+46.4 

+53.9 

-9.6 

-31.1 

+12.2 

533 

730 

8,334 

23,292 

42,313 

2,790 

1,006 

8,488 

19,918 

54,231 

180,222 

638,286 

45,350 

46,161 

-20.2 

-18.7 

+5.0 

+24.2 

-25.5 

-25.6 

-15.8 

3,122 

7,120 

24,579 

101,725 

228,669 

18,418 

9,394 

1,106 

3,239 

10,178 

17,346 

39,581 

7,507 

4,737 

+18.3 

-7.1 

+20.0 

+3.4 

-2.2 

-19.9 

+3.5 

568 

756 

2,729 

2,829 

10,550 

3,638 

1,255 

359 

395 

1,959 

1,512 

6,131 

1,723 

861 

-55.4 

-2.7 

-8.3 

-28.2 

-9.0 

-38.7 

+6.7 

904 

3,064 

6,977 

15,226 

26,798 

6,595 

2,513 

777 

3,047 

6,711 

11,512 

21,728 

6,520 

2,462 

+49.1 

+16.1 

+28.2 

+14.9 

+2.3 

+9.7 

+4.7 

12,309 

13,115 

16,729 

9,156 

11,592 

18,221 

-9.5 

+18.9 

+28.6 

+13.4 

+27.6 

+27.7 

3,786 

5,365 

8,349 

2,888 

6,115 

7,356 

79,453 

48,867 

96,850 

51,290 

55,842 

170,945 

-3.8 

-14.3 

+4.3 

-14.0 

+.6 

-2.7 

21,713 

17,594 

53,843 

14,470 

26,939 

69,201 

9,643 

10,936 

13,421 

9,154 

9,689 

10,994 

-8.0 

-8.5 

+.4 

-4.2 

0 

+2.2 

1,340 

1,791 

2,049 

1,488 

2,197 

3,120 

1,100 

1,133 

1,518 

984 

1,951 

2,236 

+36.6 

-15.4 

+14.0 

+41.6 

+11.7 

+10.9 

9,227 
a, 78i 
13,584 
11,777 
11,811 
10,079 

8,290 

19,627 

10,108 

6,710 

6,650 

9,145 

+.9 

-3.2 

+3.4 

-5.3 

+3.1 

+7.6 

16,169 

56,930 

35,811 

+34.5 

+6.9 

+U.1 

6,316 

13,254 

12,831 

142,910 

483,003 

219,600 

-5.3 

+6.7 

-16.3 

43,297 

113,882 

84,803 

9,781 

42,907 

41,108 

-10.3 

+5.0 

+5.7 

2,781 

6,644 

11,951 

1,998 

4,016 

7,365 

-2°. 9 
+3.1 
+16.9 

4,681 

14,695 

35,298 

4,202 

12,955 

29,407 

+6.1 

+27.8 

+28.4 

66,233 

28,518 

9,992 

11,939 

+81.2 

+3.2 

-4.7 

-3.0 

35,020 

11,332 

3,229 

3,715 

284,510 
154,481 
128 ,041 
90,064 

+15.3 

+3.7 

-14.7 

-8.1 

137,507 

58,595 

26,710 

31,355 

33,008 

19,365 

12,867 

11,872 

+14.9 

+9.7 

+15.1 

-3.4 

6.723 
3,024 

1.723 
2,622 

3,715 

2,183 

824 

1,227 

-4.9 

+32.5 

+14.3 

-21.4 

21,667 

7,922 

11,748 

7,657 

18,899 

7,112 

9,239 

7,144. 

+8.0 

+23.8 

+39.7 

+5.6 

4,527 

4,354 

13,067 

2,280 

954 

.  663 

-11.3 

+10.3 

+9.3 

-11.5 

+17.3 

-21.2 

2,165 

1,241 

7,338 

1,205 

142 

202 

35 ,404 
31,062 
120,373 
24,241 
18,683 
8,203 

-34.7 

-32.5 

-11.5 

-35.9 

-11.1 

-45.5 

13,349 

9,246 

50,024 

10,214 

2,094 

1,593 

7,312 

7,804 

16,118 

3,725 

2,475 

1,866 

-7.9 

+32.0 

-2.9 

-14.2 

+30.5 

+5.5 

1,328 

1,151 

2,541 

1,136 

416 

299 

705 

688 

1,333 

499 

297 

156 

-20.6 

+23.7 

-9.6 

-7.3 

+.3 

+2.0 

8,533 

9,849 

7,993 

6,395 

2,486 

2,408 

7,284 

9,191 

7,466 

5,551 

1,731 

1,797 

+26.5 

+20.9 

-3.2 

+8.7 

+71.6 

+84.9 

.  8,880 

.  10, 514 

.  7,512 

.  20,828 

+48.1 

+2.3 

+3.7 

+19.4 

2,597 

2,127 

2,308 

5,565 

61,720 

66,028 

48,261 

120,851 

-4.6 

-10.7 

-17.6 

+10.0 

14,383 

13,493 

15,042 

35,534 

9,270 

9,871 

6,084 

43,317 

+13.3 

-2.7 

-12.5 

+13.0 

1,453 

1,634 

1,674 

8,186 

874 

853 

906 

4,454 

+33.2 

+6.6 

-.4 

+16.6 

22,071 

8,448 

16,330 

58,363 

6,579 

8,149 

12,738 

48,671 

+19.2 

+13.8 

+10.4 

+20.8 

.  2,850 
.  1,966 
.  2,393 

-20.4 

-29.8 

-17.6 

-6.7 

+2.2 

733 

461 

255 

715 

190 

16,126 
28, 211 
13,095 
18,440 
9,722 

-33.2 

-21.1 

-43.0 

-36.4 

-26.7 

4,396 

6,105 

1,880 

7,800 

2,211 

5,747 

3,698 

3,566 

3,544 

1,441 

-8.0 

+7.2 

-11.1 

-12.9 

+12.7 

1,643 

547 

671 

946 

567 

1,016 

292 

378 

507 

290 

-37.1 

-31.1 

+68.8 

-34.4 

+28.3 

8,703 

5,898 

4,033 

3.60C 

2,03' 

7,017 

3,636 

3,600 

3,413 

1,534 

+22.9 

+49.4 

+22.5 

+33.0 

+85.7 

.  1,302 

-19.2 
-4.5 
+14.3 
-12. ^ 

914 

24,619 

612 

492 

26,212 

422,745 

16,041 

14,280 

-14.9 

-21.5 

-19.7 

-26.5 

6,314 
IT'7, 617 
6,504 
4,264 

7,061 

60,982 

1,945 

2,008 

-16.5 

-8.2 

+5.0 

-1.6 

1,086 

10,274 

337 

370 

782 

6,354 

183 

302 

+18.1 

+7.6 

+27.1 

+117.3 

20,15 

61,43' 

70j 

3,41 

5,177 
37,104 
,  670 

2,253 

-6.0 

+.7 

+8,6 

+15.2 

8,182 

-29.0 

-46.2 

-47.4 

-23.5 

88 

341 

1,844 

3,832 

19,695 
20,92S 
75, 19^ 
133, 49^ 

-15.5 

-33.3 

-41.7 

-33.0 

2,350 

3,835 

20.59C 

30,429 

1,104 

2,614 

5,762 

9,595 

+4.1 

-23.4 

-21.8 

-11.3 

131 

892 

1,705 

2,708 

81 

55S 

891 

1,04' 

-3.6 

+24.5 

-16.1 

-20.9 

75 

7,85 

12,16 

12,69 

9  757 

9  4,476 

6  6,452 

1  7,431 

+24.5 

+62.4 

+51.4 

+33.1 

Total,  53  States. 


Region  I: 

Connecticut., . 

Maine. . . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont . 


Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islands. 


Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . ••••• 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.... 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee ...••• 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. .. 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII: 
Iowa......... 

Kansas. . . .... 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. • • 
Louisiana. • 
Oklahoma. • • 
Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. . • 
Montana. , .. 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming. • •• 


Region  X: 
Arizona. ... 
California. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 


Region  XI: 
itlaska.  •  • 

Idaho. ... 

Oregon. 

Washington. 

V  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  states. 

?./  Excludes  transitional  claims.  .  ,  ,  cri  „  .  ...  ,  * 

v  gfss  s ... ...  —  .« «- 

types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 
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Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  April  1956 


Industry  division 

Region  and  State 

Total 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Wholesale 
and  retail 
trade 

Service 

All 

Handicapped 

Women 

Short-time 

Total 

Domestic 

other  i/ 

Total,  53  States . 

504,243 

43,764 

122,460 

109,618 

176,985 

113,933 

46, 416 

25,810 

204,306 

152,043 

Region  I : 

Connecticut . 

3,116 

721 

2,718 

1,660 

2,476 

1,703 

541 

704 

3,561 

1,760 

Maine . 

1,356 

242 

708 

282 

426 

133 

198 

91 

757 

129 

Massachusetts . 

15,969 

1,166 

5,557 

3,006 

5,037 

2,920 

1,203 

527 

6,932 

2,948 

New  Hampshire . 

1,321 

124 

655 

198 

202 

75 

142 

102 

491 

28 

Rhode  Island . . 

1,704 

144 

807 

285 

389 

237 

79 

131 

882 

173 

Vermont... . . 

1,129 

171 

248 

196 

395 

121 

119 

55 

390 

258 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey. . . 

10,403 

701 

3,427 

1,417 

4,297 

3,355 

561 

336 

5,625 

3,048 

New  York . . 

65,743 

1,546 

21,409 

7,514 

31,977 

21,457 

3,297 

2,782 

41,958 

24,439 

Puerto  Rico . . 

2,871 

770 

1,333 

253 

320 

194 

195 

45 

1,382 

6 

Virgin  Islands . 

209 

37 

42 

5 

90 

44 

35 

6 

100 

39 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

777 

191 

136 

151 

259 

206 

40 

14 

307 

125 

District  of  Columbia. . 

3,047 

88 

42 

946 

1,529 

967 

442 

166 

1,310 

1,101 

Maryland . . . . 

6,711 

1,595 

1,802 

1,068 

1,864 

1,318 

382 

205 

2,479 

1,372 

North  Carolina . 

11,512 

1,759 

3,001 

2,094 

3,948 

2,453 

710 

462 

5,177 

1,691 

Pennsylvania . 

21,728 

1,513 

6,538 

3,599 

8,821 

5,037 

1,257 

1,454 

10,707 

6,486 

Virginia . 

6,520 

1,011 

985 

1,305 

2,794 

2,142 

425 

227 

2,930 

1  >409 

West  Virginia . 

2,462 

185 

542 

678 

834 

530 

223 

229 

1,242 

493 

Region  IV : 

Alabama . . 

8,290 

1,112 

2,024 

1,792 

2,853 

2,170 

509 

239 

3,773 

1,297 

Florida . 

19,627 

3,320 

1,796 

5,191 

7,679 

4,903 

1,641 

938 

8,088 

6,619 

Georgia . 

10,108 

1,467 

1,944 

2,409 

3,594 

2,688 

694 

228 

4,222 

2,304 

Mississippi. . . . . 

6,710 

835 

1,625 

1,328 

2,279 

1,664 

643 

126 

3,117 

1,145 

South  Carolina . 

6,650 

1,351 

1 ,220 

1,202 

2,595 

2,182 

282 

306 

2,723 

1,226 

Tennessee . 

9,145 

1,042 

2,077 

1,803 

3,693 

2,641 

530 

830 

3,969 

2,471 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

4,202 

445 

929 

862 

1,560 

948 

406 

259 

1,764 

977 

Michigan . . . 

12,955 

006 

3,670 

3,149 

4,177 

2,045 

1,053 

808 

4,581 

3,477 

Ohio . 

20,407 

3,03V 

7,296 

7,935 

9,076 

6,247 

2,063 

2,667 

8,629 

14,128 

Region  VI: 

5,654 

5,230 

Illinois . 

18,899 

743 

6,841 

4,426 

4,372 

2,139 

2,517 

1,002 

Indiana . . 

7,112 

369 

2,330 

1,839 

2,098 

1,317 

476 

586 

2,820 

1,361 

Minnesota. ............ 

9,239 

505 

2,816 

1,985 

2,284 

1,072 

1,649 

564 

2,383 

3,529 

Wisconsin . 

7,144 

347 

3,077 

1,379 

1,547 

844 

794 

502 

2,553 

778 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

7,284 

1,054 

1,708 

1,867 

1,937 

1,108 

718 

615 

1,916 

2,711 

Kansas . 

9,191 

2,421 

1,060 

1,832 

2,893 

1,873 

985 

438 

2,420 

3,035 

Missouri . . 

7,466 

392 

2,516 

1,616 

2,256 

1,466 

686 

336 

2,963 

1,442 

Nebraska. . . 

5,551 

1,194 

986 

1,627 

1,035 

633 

709 

308 

857 

1,486 

North  Dakota . 

1,731 

157 

108 

441 

805 

410 

220 

43 

667 

660 

South  Dakota . 

1,797 

434 

145 

366 

570 

363 

262 

40 

368 

799 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

6,579 

812 

1,088 

1,657 

2,561 

1,860 

461 

435 

2,660 

2,117 

Louisiana. .. .... ...... 

8,149 

1,255 

968 

2,476 

2,658 

1,794 

792 

?24 

3,039 

2,986 

Oklahoma . 

12,738 

1,414 

1,099 

4,020 

4,674 

3,344 

1,531 

805 

3,045 

7,892 

Texas ................. 

48,671 

5,045 

8,086 

13,263 

17,666 

12,043 

4,611 

2,237 

18,750 

16 ,604 

Region  IX: 

Colorado.. . 

7,017 

811 

913 

1,879 

1,927 

1,148 

1,487 

306 

1,414 

3,246 

Montana. . . . 

3,636 

704 

236 

1,089 

817 

436 

790 

163 

725 

888 

New  Mexico . . 

3,600 

601 

238 

846 

1,443 

853 

472 

73 

1,205 

1,058 

Utah . 

3,413 

657 

426 

975 

703 

253 

652 

64 

933 

475 

Wyoming . . 

1,534 

274 

78 

298 

579 

323 

305 

42 

318 

568 

Region  X: 

Arizona . . . 

5,177 

353 

649 

1,427 

1,969 

991 

779 

211 

1,961 

1,470 

California. . . 

37,104 

2,045 

10,554 

8,675 

11,240 

6,320 

4,590 

1,589 

14,248 

8,207 

Hawaii. . . . 

670 

228 

49 

172 

144 

64 

77 

45 

187 

67 

2,253 

135 

61 

454 

1,191 

567 

412 

37 

931 

655 

Region  XI: 

283 

802 

H 

179 

270 

1,113 

42 

1,125 

Alaska . 

Idaho . . . . 

757 

4,476 

134 

383 

113 

663 

74 

1,373 

153 

1,255 

80 

816 

Oregon . . 

6,452 

477 

1,535 

1,379 

2,412 

1,779 

649 

512 

1*78 2> 

2,179 

Washington. ........... 

7,431 

341 

1,586 

1,835 

2,632 

1,657 

1,037 

526 

2,025 

2,284 

1/  Includes  forestry  and  fishing;  mining;  transportation,  communication,  end  other  public  utilities;  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  government; 
and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Region  end  Stete 


Tote  I,  53  Stete*. 


Region  It 

Connecticut.... 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. . 
New  Hampshire.. 
Rhode  Islend... 
Vermont . 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islends. 

Region  lilt 

Oelewere . 

Cist,  of  Col... 

Mery  lend . 

North  Ceroline. 
Pennsy Ivenie. . . 

Virginlo . 

West  Virginio.. 

Region  IVt 

A I eba'ma ........ 

Florida . 

Georgie . 

Mississippi. . • ■ 
South  Ceroline. 
Tennessee . . 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . 

Michigen . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI t 

Illinois . 

Indiene . 

Minnesote . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII t 

Iowa . 

Kenses . 

Missouri . 

Nebreske . 

North  Dokote.. 
Sooth  Dekote.. 

Region  VIII t 

Arkenses . . 

Loulsiene . 

Oklahoma . . 

Texes . 

Region  IX t 

Coloredo . 

Montene . 

New  Mexico. . . 

Uteh . 

Wyoming . . 

Region  Xt 

Arlzone . 

Celif ornle. . . 

Newell . 

Nevede . 

Region  XI i 

Aleske . 

Ideho . . 

Oregon . . 

Washington.. 


Selected  Local  Office  Activities  -  Veterans^  by  State,  April  1956 

New  eppllcetions  2/ 


Initiel  counseling  Interviews 


Tote  I 


1146,1*27 


Percentege  I  Percent  nandl-  .  . 

chenge  from  of  *11  cepped  lTofel 

Merch  1956  I  ™*n 


Percentege  » 
change  from  3/ 
March  1956 


Percent  Handi_ 

°*  °’1  cepped 

men 


-5-9 


3.7UO 

12,261 

1,1*72 

|6 


252 

511 

2,136 

3,132 

8,502 

1,267 

1,1*714 


2,067 

2,563 

2,1448 

1,1-21 

1,1-93 

2,261 


1,867 

12,968 

10,1*13 


6,313 

1*,726 

3,015 

2,906 


1,751+ 

1,131* 

3,1*70 

736 

667 

1*93 


1,867 
2, 187 
1,1*51 
8,692 


1,708 

1,230 

838 

51*0 

266 


2, 178 
14,769 
388 
561 


331; 

577 

1,51*1* 

1,91*6 


+3.1* 

-8.1* 

-20.9 

+8.1* 


+  16.0 
-32.8 
-27.  i 
-20.8 


37.1*  10,897  16, 185 


29.7 

1*3-3 

1*1.6 


3I+.8 

31+.8 

1*0.0 

32.0 


1*6.7 

1*7-8 

35-5 

27-8 

31.1 


1*1*. 6 
1*2.2 
3i*-5 
1*2.6 


1*3.8 

38.2 

1*3.3 

35.2 


26 


198 

1,185 

1,579 


-3-2 


51 

100 

-15.4 

101 

334 

+.6 

198 

360 

+7-5 

754 

974 

-9-7 

V 

11*0 

-35.8 

174 

240 

-•4 

106 

99 

+28.6 

299 

278 

-2.5 

89 

139 

+25.2 

51  . 

67 

-41.7 

63 

72 

-44.2 

205 

256 

-16.3 

+8.2 
-7.1* 
-10.5 
+  16.6 


-1*1.2 

-21.2 

+29-1* 

+7.8 


-10.0 

-11.6 


33-3 


l*,7l*9 


Nonagricu Itura I  placements 


Total 


132,887 


11.6 
1*1-7 
33-2 
1*3-5 
2i*.  I 


35-1 

1*1*.6 

1*8.5 

1*2.7 


37.8 

1*2.9 

31+.7 

18.2 


17-1* 

21+.1+ 

32.3 

2l*.2 


1,766 
1*21* 
1*,  150 
1*60 
1*02 
364 


1,793 

9,837 

333 

16 


167 

739 

1,871 

2,311* 

1*,9I3 


Percentage 
change  from  j/ 
March  195° 


15-5 

65 

1,  150 

37-9 

66 

603 

19.3 

43 

1,713 

40.2 

944 

4,558 

18.8 

34 

1,877 

l4.i 

19 

1,  182 

7.5 

19 

1,228 

24.5 

77 

2,591 

19-6 

63 

927 

43.7 

329 

3,945 

33.8 

403 

9, 144 

27.9 

283 

6,785 

32.6 

169 

2, 172 

37-8 

53 

4,035 

19-3 

65 

2,  159 

1*2. 1 

46 

2,798 

37-6 

49 

2,977 

41.1 

109 

1,758 

28.8 

21 

2,252 

26.0 

1C 

491 

40.2 

17 

756 

1,572 

2,011 

4,664 

10,697 


3,063 

1,643 

1,088 

1,117 

584 


1,566 

12,629 

203 

631 


238 
1,81*2 
2, 406 
2,283 


+  15-4 


+  12.7 
+  1.9 
-2.8 
+45-6 
+34.9 
+  17.8 


+  11.2 
+  14.7 

-2.9 


+103.7 
+  10.  I 

+26.3 
+20. 1 
+  13.1 

+20.5 

+6.2 


+  13-0 

+32-3 

+28.0 


+9.3 

+32.4 

+47.0 

+6.8 


+38.0 
+  13.7 
-6.7 
-4.0 
+85.3 
+104.3 


+  18.8 
+  10.8 
+  12. 1 

+  17-5 


+32.6 

+74.4 

+23-5 

+60.O 

+102.8 


+30.8 

+67.2 

+55-1 

+4I.I 


Percent 
of  a  1 1 
men 


44.3 


38.8 

38.6 

45-9 

55-4 

48.9 

49.3 


37-5 

4 1 .4 

22.4 

14.7 


35.5 

1*2.5 

44.2 

36.5 

44.6 
32.0 
49.1: 


Handi¬ 

capped 


11,054 


38.0 

47-1 

44.0 


51.2 

50.6 

58.9 

47-0 


52.1 
44.0 
39.0 
48.0 

46.1 
52-9 


40.1 
39.4 
1*8. 1 
35.8 


54.7 

56.4 

45*4 

45-0 

1*6.0 


1*8.9 

54.8 

51.6 

1*2.2 


.  100 

311 

1,007 


J /  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars.  j  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  ere  some  types  of  applicen 

2/  Should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  numoer  or  ne  j 

for  whom  written  eppllcetions  ere  not  teken.  _  c,-, 

2/  Not  computed  if  St",  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  April  1 956 


Weeks  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Benefits  paid 

Region  and  State 

Total  unemployment 

Average 

weekly 

number 

Percentage 
change  from 
March  1956 

Percentage 
change  from 
March  1956 

Final 

payment* 

y 

All  types 
of  unem¬ 
ployment  i/ 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

payments 

Amount 

Total . 

5,121,796 

4,715,452 

$27.02 

1,219,476 

-7.1 

$133,926,045 

-11.9 

100,966 

Region  I: 

1,794,563 

1,304 

Connecticut . 

65,362 

59,541 

28.68 

15,562 

+.3 

-7.5 

Maine . 

40,803 

37,930 

19. 14 

9,715 

+10.5 

767,331 

-.8 

409 

Massachusetts . 

170,944 

149,079 

25.26 

40,701 

-6.6 

4,155,905 

-13.2 

4,338 

New  Hampshire . 

29,477 

25,533 

22.48 

7,018 

+19.1 

621,022 

+13.6 

97 

Rhode  Island . 

58,268 

51,997 

26.00 

13,873 

+3.7 

1,441,808 

-3.7 

1,737 

Vermont . 

8,194 

7,622 

22.62 

1,951 

-11.5 

180,084 

-15.9 

96 

Region  II s 

-3.8 

6,995 

New  Jersey . 

324,537 

289,405 

31.11 

77,271 

+1.6 

9,778,330 

New  York . 

799,258 

721,620 

29.72 

190,300 

+6.9 

22,603,644 

+.3 

6,035 

Puerto  Rico . 

627 

617 

23.69 

149 

-34.4 

14,745 

-36.5 

0 

Virgin  Islands . 

20 

20 

16.40 

5 

.0 

328 

.0 

0 

Region  III : 

206,609 

300 

7,941 

7,343 

26.60 

1,891 

-15.2 

-20.4 

District  of  Columbia.. 

18,040 

17,655 

25.66 

4,295 

-16.3 

460,154 

-20.0 

576 

Maryland . 

51,889 

46,242 

23.26 

12,355 

+2.1 

1,158,724 

-£•3 

598 

North  Carolina . 

147,966 

137,499 

16.76 

35,230 

+4.7 

2,453,641 

+3.6 

1»941 

Pennsylvania . . 

545,783 

495,285 

27.66 

129,948 

-5.9 

14, 453, 109 

-12.3 

6,820 

Virginia . . 

38,091 

36,067 

19.39 

9,069 

-22.4 

723,857 

-25.9 

2,532 

West  Virginia . 

34,532 

31,810 

20.24 

8,222 

-16.0 

680,380 

-19.7 

566 

Region  IV: 

1,583 

Alabama . . . 

53,999 

52,193 

19.70 

12,857 

-3.5 

1,053,354 

-7.0 

Florida . 

29,809 

28,073 

21.40 

7,097 

-3.2 

624,864 

-8.5 

1,349 

Georgia . 

73,011 

67, 445 

19.07 

17,384 

-1.8 

1,356,327 

-6.3 

1,938 

Mississippi . 

40,104 

37, 214 

19.18 

9,549 

-12.2 

749,768 

-17.3 

1  >X87 

South  Carolina . 

43,303 

39,616 

20.69 

10,310 

-2.3 

874,957 

-7.3 

54 

Tennessee...... . . 

140,096 

133,359 

20.29 

33,356 

-6.0 

2,797,625 

-10.7 

3,011 

Region  V: 

2,250,613 

1,542 

Kentucky . . 

110,305 

102,224 

21.02 

26,263 

+.6 

-9.0 

Michigan . 

435,064 

425,624 

33.85 

103,587 

+16.8 

14, 572, 581 

+11.1 

3 ,048 

Ohio . 

202,473 

191, 814 

30.84 

48,208 

-13.1 

6,086,472 

-17.9 

2,003 

Region  VI: 

7,065 

Illinois . 

205,739 

179,983 

25.60 

48,985 

-6.2 

4,971,510 

-10.5 

Indiana . 

128,153 

119,409 

26.48 

30,513 

-5.1 

3,291,107 

-8.3 

4,769 

Minnesota . . . 

110,064 

103,707 

24.21 

26,206 

-15.0 

2,617,892 

-19.7 

1,442 

Wisconsin . . . 

75, 143 

69,315 

30.35 

17,891 

-10.5 

2,241,612 

-13.2 

U  3,713 

Region  VII: 

1,159 

Iowa . 

33,002 

28,920 

25,41 

7,858 

-29.5 

794,248 

-33.5 

Kansas . . 

31,991 

29,569 

26.16 

7,617 

-32.6 

816,140 

-36.7 

1,202 

Missouri . . 

93,978 

82,534 

21.19 

22,376 

-15.8 

1,867,504 

-22.4 

2,118 

Nebraska . . 

22,861 

21,604 

24.63 

5,443 

-39.2 

547,611 

-43.6 

886 

North  Dakota . 

16,253 

14,520 

27.27 

3,870 

-17.0 

431,555 

-21.5 

391 

South  Dakota.. . 

7,882 

7,347 

23.20 

1,877 

-41.8 

178,610 

-44.9 

412 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas. . . . 

34,733 

32,263 

19.00 

8,270 

-25.3 

648,075 

-30.7 

1,233 

Louisiana . 

55,946 

51,743 

21.88 

13,320 

-14.9 

1,187,762 

-18.7 

1,675 

Oklahoma . 

35,477 

32,336 

24.34 

8,447 

-30.1 

834,173 

-33.4 

1,350 

Texas . 

95,483 

93,014 

21.87 

22,734 

-9.1 

2,066,684 

-12.8 

3,205 

Region  IX: 

401 

Colorado . 

13,706 

12,526 

24.84 

3,263 

-34.0 

313,223 

-39.4 

Montana . 

22,254 

22,254 

23.53 

5,299 

-34.1 

526,535 

-37.5 

515 

New  Mexico. . 

12,116 

11,300 

24.25 

2,885 

-32.6 

287,780 

-36.3 

250 

Utah . . 

15,507 

13,638 

26.16 

3,692 

-40.2 

387,547 

-45.5 

340 

Wyoming . . . 

8,448 

7,533 

28.20 

2,011 

-38.4 

234,168 

-42.9 

378 

Region  X: 

410,966 

318 

Arizona . . . 

16,320 

15,252 

25.64 

3,886 

-19.9 

-24.4 

California . . . 

351,067 

322,667 

28.17 

83,587 

-17.6 

9,542,015 

-22.2 

3,911 

Hawaii . . 

11,429 

11,670 

24.91 

2,721 

-37.1 

309,053 

-19.5 

232 

Nevada . . 

15,873 

14,968 

29.89 

3,779 

-27.4 

497,366 

-31.1 

329 

Region  XI : 

-18.3 

506 

Alaska . 

23,100 

22,259 

35.32 

5,500 

-15.5 

809,827 

Idaho . . 

17,770 

16,947 

27.68 

4,231 

-34.4 

485,770 

-37.2 

701 

Oregon . 

74,477 

69,918 

29.11 

17,733 

-36.0 

2,132,520 

-41.5 

2,415 

Washington . . 

123,130 

115,429 

30.15 

29,317 

-30.8 

3,633,977 

-33.8 

3,791 

i/  Total,  part- total  end  partial, 

2 /  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined- wage  plan. 

2J  A  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  week  of  compensable  unemployment  in  a  benefit  year,  and  indicates  the  exhaustion  of  benefit  rights 
by  a  claimant  for  that  benefit  year.  Because  of  the  time  lapse  between  the  actual  week  in  which  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  data  on  which 
final  payment  is  made,  the  monthly  total  includes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received  their  final 
payment  in  the  reported  month,  and  excludes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not  receive  their  final 
payment  until  the  succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  entitled  to  additional  benefits  when  the  following  benefit  year 
begins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the  number  who  are  still  unemployed  as  some  will  have  obtained  employment,  while  others 
may  heve  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force. 
ij  Represents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  are  not  strictly  comparable. 
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Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment^Under  State  Programs,  and  the  Program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,  hy  StateV  by  Month,  1955-1956 


Total* 


Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Masrachuaetts. •• 
New  Hampshire.. • 
Rhode  I aland.. •• 
Vermont . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Region  Ills 

Delaware . 

Diet,  of  Col...-. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.... 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.... 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Lichigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana- . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . . 

Region  VII s 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri. ...... 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota... 
South  Dakota.., 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico.... 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California.... 
Nevada . 

Region  XI s 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington.... 


1956 

Change  from 

April  1955 

1955 

to 

April  19 

56 

April 

May 

June 

July  A 

uguat  S 

eptember  0 

ctober  N 

ovember  1 

)ecember 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Number  P 

ercent 

1,500,364 

,288,862  1 

,143,624  1 

,112,6a 

>80,485 

875,274  8 

00,488  8 

81,224 

1,143,624 

L, 490 ,910 

1,535,024 

1,472,365  1 

,358,547 

-141,817 

-9.4 

22,740 

16,780 

57,076 

8,740 

15,534 

3,464 

18,729 

13,422 

49,049 

7,563 

14,817 

2,758 

18,384 

10,227 

43,319 

5,822 

13,639 

2,395 

23,673 

9,027 

46,U0 

5,397 

14,310 

2,223 

26,212 

8,155 

35,858 

4,662 

10,421 

1,930 

19,792 

7,709 

31,948 

5,312 

8,574 

1,731 

15,068 

6,508 

29,607 

5,040 

7,726 

1,466 

12,621 

7,918 

29,939 

5,061 

7,095 

1,394 

13,982 

9,276 

39,360 

5,594 

9,423 

1,949 

18,911 

10,7a 

51,360 

6,723 

14,838 

2,429 

17,391 

10,215 

47,376 

6,228 

14,372 

2,593 

17,053 

10,124 

46,891 

7,181 

15,377 

2,453 

16,684 

13,122 

46,434 

9,483 

15,318 

2,094 

-6,056 

-3,658 

-10,642 

+743 

-216 

-1,370 

-26.6 

-21.8 

-18.6 

+8.5 

-1.4 

-39.5 

77,069 

222,493 

69,870 

208,547 

60,864 

195,979 

59,548 

179,256 

52,592 

135,364 

48,468 

118,678 

48,815 

L18,6a 

52,394 

130,838 

66,905 

176,031 

88,050 
219, 443 

83,689 

203,689 

78,859 

199,260 

78,619 

201,090 

+1,550 

-21,403 

+2.0 

-9.6 

2,851 

5,860 

21,291 

39,760 

172,651 

13,850 

22,132 

2,020 

4,652 

21,039 

36,789 

153,361 

15,402 

18,216 

1,573 

4,125 

17,666 

32,828 

139,662 

17,6a 

15,576 

1,473 

3,972 

15,401 

30,674 

142,545 

u,a5 

14,524 

1,355 

3,906 

12,354 

21,803 

125,588 

10,442 

11,6a 

1,099 

3,243 

9,209 

19,549 

109,407 

7,637 

9,699 

1,196 

3,160 

8,249 

16,625 

100,767 

6,446 

8,400 

1,122 

3,448 

8,439 

18,703 

135,783 

7,211 

8,530 

1,611 

4,330 

12,002 

25,252 

127,266 

9,324 

10,346 

2,4t’9 

5,829 

17,188 

33,215 

162,371 

13,057 

14,332 

2,741 

6,180 

15,299 

34,804 

158,625 

14,219 

13,906 

2,405 
5,384 
11,585 
36, 044 
170,156 
13,616 
12,378 

1,954 

4,543 

14,041 

40,016 

145,813 

10,565 

10,876 

-897 
-1,317 
-7,250 
•  +256 
-26,838 
-3,285 
-11,256 

-31.5 

-22.5 

-34.0 

+.6 

-15.5 

-23.7 

-50.8 

20,488 

12,290 

24,643 

14,018 

11,911 

43,343 

18,097 

13,569 

23,088 

12,379 

11,774 

38,060 

16,673 

15,786 

21,461 

9,798 

11,378 

34,310 

17,275 

22,549 

21,861 

9,919 

11,577 

34,909 

19,884 

24,133 

18,102 

8,671 

9,744 

28,447 

12,472 

22,310 

15,055 

6,829 

9,296 

25,889 

11,357 

17,924 

14,554 

6,238 

8,434 

24,275 

12,287 

13,255 

15,254 

7,118 

8,609 

26,433 

13,963 

12,673 

17,751 

9,750 

10,065 

30,184 

17,747 
15,222 
21,834 
12,345 
13,133 
a, 061 

18,368 

13,981 

21,210 

14,274 

12,278 

42,364 

19,232 

12,852 

21,402 

13,211 

12,404 

39,894 

19,035 

11,698 

22,693 

12,384 

13,577 

38,944 

-1,453 

-592 

-1,950 

-1,634 

+1,666 

-4,399 

-7.1 

-4.8 

-7.9 

-11.6 

+14.0 

-10.1 

46,050 

44,109 

56,086 

38,242 

33,144 

43,395 

30,903 

34,095 

37,929 

27,983 

41,093 

36,587 

24,570 

68,200' 

32,324 

21,499 

80,077 

28,312 

19,034 

43,868 

26,478 

19,698 

30,952 

30,968 

21,800 

40,889 

39,513 

27,905 

61,451 

54,832 

33,692 

97,224 

63,321 

34,388 

110,861 

58,340 

34,151 

101,257 

50,995 

-11,899 

+57,148 

-5,091 

-25.8 

+129.6 

-9.1 

103,961 

24,500 

33,988 

18,299 

95,107 

20,780 

20,051 

12,558 

86,048 

18,358 

14,274 

11,978 

75,205 

19,983 

12,453 

11,618 

61,330 

18,999 

11,385 

11,774 

53,217 

18,329 

8,888 

13,854 

45,747 

17,942 

8,030 

13,135 

45,380 

16,318 

12,770 

13,493 

55,651 

20,494 

22,306 

19,851 

66,389 

30,513 

33,472 

24,622 

62,883 

35,573 

35,970 

24,542 

56,996 

34,334 

33,731 

22,645 

68,997 

33,380 

28,586 

20,247 

-34,964 

+8,880 

-5,402 

+1,948 

-33.6 

+36.2 

-15.9 

+10.6 

7,450 
9,668 
.  32,948 

4,370 
4,035 
1,720 

5,294 

8,094 

30,390 

2,336 

1,650 

741 

4,576 

7,554 

26,730 

2,099 

924 

515 

4,463 

7,160 

23,152 

2,087 

607 

422 

3,674 

6,892 

20,733 

1,835 

ao 

355 

3,095 

5,814 

21,156 

1,728 

328 

346 

3,342 

5,924 

21,644 

1,965 

424 

422 

4,135 

6,834 

23,115 

3,252 

1,682 

916 

7,a5 

9,340 

24,810 

6,270 

3,621 

2,367 

11,617 

12,578 

34,965 

8,923 

5,080 

3,682 

13,441 

14,501 

34,801 

9,638 

5,439 

4,065 

11,890 

10,176 

30,330 

7,954 

4,948 

3,370 

7,927 

7,200 

28,569 

5,312 

3,226 

1,726 

+477 

-2,468 

-4,379 

+942 

-809 

+6 

+6.4 

-25.5 

-13.3 

+21.6 

-20.0 

+.3 

14,656 
.  21,357 
.  13,090 
.  29,856 

10,532 

17,738 

10,985 

25,692 

8,815 

15,147 

9,616 

22,435 

9,034 

14,382 

9,338 

21,193 

8,949  6,361 
12,481  9,511 
8,436  7,384 
18,712  15,592 

6,497 

8,377 

7,085 

15,365 

8,508 

8,651 

8,101 

16,908 

11,304 

11,269 

10,840 

20,720 

16,101 

15,070 

14,118 

25,487 

18,386 

18,445 

15,374 

28,948 

14,528 

17,003 

12,823 

26,749 

12,690 

15,420 

11,134 

25,904 

-1,966 

-5,937 

-1,956 

-3,952 

-13.4 

-27.8 

-14.9 

-13.2 

4,237 
.  6,703 

.  4,179 

.  5,028 

2,537 

2,840 

3,530 

2,945 

3,649 

1,275 

2,347 

1,936 

2,376 

3,082 

885 

2,066 

1,252 

2,590 

4,275 

642 

1,94C 

9i: 

2,27/ 

3,27! 

47C 

1,548 

715 

,  1,808 

>  1,654 

)  366 

1,654 

1,011 

1,748 

1,735 

390 

2,458 

2,480 

2,184 

2,991 

686 

3,765 

5,316 

3,391 

4,560 

1,602 

5,206 

7,573 

4,113 

6,683 

2,571 

6,444 

9,115 

4,879 

7,996 

3,449 

5,264 

8,303 

4,178 

6,196 

3,014 

3,530 

5,185 

3,163 

4,060 

1,857 

-707 

-1,516 

-1,016 

-96? 

-68C 

-16.7 

-22.6 

-24.3 

-19.2 

-26.8 

114,812 

3,817 

101,099 

1,563 

3,435 

82,789 

1,233 

5,074 

73,704 

1,082 

4,40 

60,37 

1,12 

3  3,279 
5  51,128 
Si  1,106 

3,01! 

53,83' 

1,57! 

3,516 

74,192 

2,399 

4,220 

104,512 

3,251 

6,097 

134,596 

4,64: 

6,884 

131,091 

5,033 

6,985 

117,978 

4,170 

6,012 

97,074 

3,204 

+1,39 

-17,73! 

+1,01 

+30.2 

-15.4 

+46.2 

6,210 

21,485 

3,579 

12,941 

21,695 

2,035 

8,214 

14,188 

1,565 

8,498 

14,460 

1,58 

7,21 

15,47 

8  1,223 

4  6,574 

9  16,476 

1,3« 

8,7L 

19,72, 

3,656 
♦  17,568 

4  33,912 

6,781 

24,493 

46,235 

8,163 

30,28' 

51,84 

8,580 

30,343 

51,161 

6,924 

27,453 

42,575 

4,23' 

15,933 

28,596 

-1,97 

-5,55 

-4,64 

-31.8 
4  -25.8 
2  -14.0 

■J  Weekly  data  ar.  adjusted  for  .pUt  week.  In  th.  month  on  the  basia  of  a  5-day  work-week. 
2/  Exclude.  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans1;  by  State,  April  1956 


- 1 

Initial  claims 

2J 

Weeks 

of  unemployment 
claimed 

First  p 

aymente 

Region 

Total 

New 

Total 

Average 

weekly 

Amcuit 

of 

Exhaustions, 

emulative 

State 

Number 

Amount  of 
change  from 
Mar.  1956 

UCV 

only  2/ 

Number 

Cumulative 

since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Number 

Amount  of 
change  from 
Mar.  1956 

UCV 

only  2/ 

claries 

payments  (J 

Total 

since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

to  date  5/ 

Total . 

28,324 

-5,827 

20,704 

17,482 

1,123,287 

265,547 

-56,253 

224,958 

59,246 

$5,722,464 

13,194 

828,183 

159,113 

Region  I: 

Connecticut. . . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

Hew  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . 

303 

397 

1,365 

136 

155 

58 

-148 

-131 

-76 

-68 

-31 

-35 

69 

218 

4/3 

81 

98 

33 

161 

205 

763 

100 

116 

26 

16,178 

11,321 

42,706 

4,730 

7,761 

3,109 

1,667 

3,456 

7,919 

901 

1,656 

514 

-514 

-495 

-2,329 

-278 

-190 

-205 

708 

1.935 

3.936 
602 

1,495 

375 

232 

698 

1,584 

219 

445 

123 

20,433 

59,025 

101,333 

17,995 

43,519 

10,728 

92 

137 

387 

73 

78 

27 

7,468 

7,984 

28,211 

3,289 

5,605 

2,007 

312 

1,056 

2,885 

192 

1,175 

217 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  lork . . . 

360 

1,779 

1,021 

-175 

-142 

-98 

350 

1,591 

993 

255 

1,135 

880 

17,082 

68,105 

28,811 

4,394 
11,152 
18, 141 

-959 

-2,118 

+4,283 

4,360 

10,108 

17,804 

1,045 

2,656 

3,587 

112,154 

248,222 

391,007 

269 

884 

687 

14,149 

49,732 

25,709 

2,836 

3,963 

7,827 

Virgin  Islands........ 

12 

+2 

12 

10 

328 

109 

+73 

109 

26 

2,735 

11 

309 

Region  IIIi 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Maryland....... . . 

76 

238 

403 

-13 

-93 

47 

109 

217 

49 

186 

241 

2,862 

8,491 

19,009 

348 

1,731 

2,134 

-186 

-551 

-1,385 

295 

1,145 

1,739 

80 

332 

523 

7,758 

32,095 

48,050 

29 

80 

130 

1,868 

5,975 

13,775 

196 

1,161 

2,210 

1,098 

+107 

763 

717 

33,067 

9,571 

+401 

7,733 

1,985 

190,167 

505 

24,559 

4,743 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . . . 

Nest  Virginia . . 

1,106 

-260 

1,029 

620 

48,783 

12,880 

-2,730 

11,564 

3,083 

299,196 

614 

43,563 

12 ,412 

631 

-143 

497 

390 

27,357 

6,016 

-1,858 

5,203 

1,465 

141,523 

302 

21,735 

5,405 

632 

-135 

455 

350 

30,744 

6,410 

-1,356 

5,224 

1,537 

150,744 

266 

24,600 

8,733 

Region  IV: 

848 

-206 

455 

565 

39,751 

8,662 

-1,501 

6,510 

1,851 

174,723 

354 

28,032 

8,975 

581 

-92 

416 

277 

20,803 

2,475 

-435 

2,116 

542 

52,502 

208 

16,172 

1,439 

Georgia . 

606 

-22 

436 

398 

22,513 

5,711 

-612 

4,923 

1,262 

126,990 

300 

16,805 

4,383 

Mississippi . 

421 

-124 

330 

116 

18,583 

3,712 

-1,114 

3,222 

888 

89,055 

186 

14,219 

3 ,435 

South  Carolina . 

484 

—84 

359 

310 

19,158 

5,026 

-1,122 

4,252 

1,083 

105,596 

202 

14  » 134 

3,907 

Tennessee . . 

865 

-128 

691 

504 

36,521 

12,335 

-1,579 

10,183 

2,914 

285,904 

477 

30,045 

10,853 

Region  V: 

660 

-116 

575 

484 

30,532 

10,522 

-1,932 

8,903 

2,335 

207,279 

451 

24,943 

7,580 

1,584 

-1 

1,212 

1,211 

45,908 

12,7<>9 

+2,034 

12,537 

3,116 

330,882 

875 

29,028 

6,747 

Ohio. 7 . 

877 

-299 

661 

642 

48,898 

5,558 

-1,576 

5,341 

1,257 

129,139 

368 

27,076 

5,094 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

941 

-326 

859 

568 

45,241 

6,318 

-2,391 

5,976 

1,385 

142,386 

377 

33,209 

5,292 

894 

-55 

722 

508 

26,806 

7,027 

-677 

6,234 

1,557 

152, 944 

360 

21,412 

4,027 

494 

-448 

345 

321 

25,442 

11,208 

-3,423 

7,661 

2,468 

209,187 

414 

22,199 

3,127 

Wisconsin . 

279 

-122 

266 

208 

17,112 

3,291 

-610 

3,197 

770 

83,489 

114 

12 ,4#6 

2 ,206 

Region  VII i 

282 

-181 

54 

139 

12,511 

2,525 

-2,798 

2,077 

660 

65,794 

146 

7,775 

621 

290 

-96 

150 

151 

10,976 

2,185 

-1,230 

1.7U 

525 

49,223 

120 

7,786 

690 

Missouri.  . . .  •  •  • 

890 

-35 

197 

696 

39,471 

8,737 

-3,389 

5,624 

2,016 

153,699 

366 

25,799 

4,678 

97 

-72 

71 

78 

5,748 

1,947 

-1,963 

1,818 

480 

49,215 

72 

4,6/2 

447 

North  Dakota. . 

141 

116 

88 

5,747 

3,513 

-427 

3,373 

741 

76,961 

96 

4,886 

581 

South  Dakota . 

107 

-135 

68 

71 

5,715 

2,122 

-2,338 

1,835 

606 

56,376 

64 

4,982 

604 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

443 

+38 

339 

259 

17,728 

5,187 

-263 

4,370 

955 

94,672 

202 

14,640 

2,664 

436 

-29 

330 

296 

17,896 

3,657 

-520 

3,252 

856 

81,480 

178 

11 ,067 

2,526 

445 

-23 

271 

331 

20,321 

3,645 

-1,005 

3,256 

784 

80,869 

162 

12,883 

2,888 

Texas . . 

1,536 

-77 

1,162 

840 

49,122 

14,306 

+666 

12,550 

2,812 

280,310 

571 

36,849 

8,250 

Region  II: 

197 

-79 

175 

147 

9,602 

1,738 

-1,058 

1,693 

422 

42,806 

111 

7,020 

822 

104 

-67 

49 

60 

5,036 

1,570 

-783 

1,313 

329 

30,406 

83 

4,251 

205 

193 

-67 

140 

97 

7,112 

1,917 

-1,105 

1,575 

418 

40,865 

97 

5,702 

1,223 

Utah . 

111 

-73 

78 

49 

5,120 

810 

-545 

751 

185 

18  ,487 

55 

4,243 

429 

Wyoming ••••••••••••••• 

42 

-4 

37 

18 

1,762 

463 

-244 

422 

97 

9,587 

19 

1,320 

150 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

278 

1,594 

-73 

-316 

197 

1,435 

194 

840 

8,499 

72,765 

1,579 

10,496 

-362 

-3,868 

1,396 

9,549 

364 

2,184 

36,582 

215,659 

127 

646 

5,796 

53,986 

514 

3,838 

190 

+11 

95 

150 

7,290 

1,849 

+69 

1,508 

394 

37,955 

95 

5,422 

1,051 

Nevada. . . 

20 

-19 

17 

16 

1,078 

150 

-120 

127 

36 

3,409 

10 

688 

39 

Region  H: 

22 

-29 

18 

17 

1,144 

684 

-155 

608 

164 

15,739 

0 

826 

217 

Idaho . . . 

Oregon . . 

Washington . 

91 

655 

856 

-80 

-453 

-436 

87 

481 

775 

29 

219 

381 

5,498 

17,751 

27,683 

1,049 

5,033 

6,742 

-894 

-3,865 

-4,721 

1,025 

3,689 

6,016 

261 

972 

1,936 

27,574 

100,940 

187,096 

47 

269 

401 

4,499 

13,860 

18,933 

415 

1,286 

2,526 

1/  A h  nmwlded  for  In  Title  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Me,  iloetment  Assistance  Act  of  1952.  Include® date  on  Veteran!  filing  for  unemployment  compensation  payment!  to 
V  eupplement^benefits^under^State^and/or^UCFE  proJZ;  excise  data  for  a  meekly  average  of  1  veteran  receiving  .uch  payment,  to  .uppl.ment  benefit,  under  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  program. 

£/  Includes  746  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  all  veterans  filing  under  ICY  program. 

2/  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  programs. 

U  Represents  gross  payments  which  are  unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  over  payments.  _ .  .  ... 

Since  full  OCV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  consecutive  weeks,  exhaustion  of  such  benefits  could  not  have  occured  prior  to  April  14,  1953. 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees, 

by  State,  April  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Initial 
claims  2/ 


Total. 


11,297 


Region  It 

Connecticut. . . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. 
Neil  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont . 


Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York....... 

Puerto  Rico.... 

Virgin  Islands. 


Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.... 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 
Illinois.. 
Indiana.. . 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas . . . 
Louisiana. . 
Oklahoma.., 

Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado... 
Montana. . . . 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming.... 


Region  X: 
Arizona. . . . 
California. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 


Region  XI: 
Alaska... 
Idaho..., 
Oregon.., 
Washington. 


86 

106 

493 

52 

62 

7 


209 

1,253 

131 

1 


23 

442 

292 

173 

514 

172 

46 


316 

172 

306 

209 

156 

609 


186 

185 

262 


809 

215 

70 

99 


51 

89 

209 

105 

29 

51 


127 

139 

153 

424 


119 

52 

84 

111 

22 


124 

863 

98 

48 


62 

20 

132 

529 


Weeks  of 

unemployment 

claimed 


114,997 


544 

701 

2,611 

431 

427 

96 


3,391 

9,104 

1,117 

16 


137 

3,536 

1,117 

2,110 

8,126 

2,049 

413 


3,007 

836 

3,256 

2,011 

1,246 

9,026 


3,414 

1,620 

1,936 


3,682 

1,835 

1,249 

1,177 


398 

795 

1,696 

1,033 

461 

432 


2,217 

821 

2,232 

4,564 


1,062 

1,322 

662 

1,523 

325 


1,024 

10,883 

1,953 

322 


2,382 

649 

1,479 

6,5U 


Average  weekly 
number  of 
beneficiaries 


26,091 


106 

105 

471 

137 

115 

23 


730 

2,051 

149 

5 


21 

868 

297 

379 

2,040 

485 

76 


605 

108 

667 

480 

250 

2,655 


828 

362 

441 


994 

381 

331 

285 


72 

198 

326 

290 

117 

106 


215 

103 

466 

870 


259 

265 

157 

371 

103 


24 2 
2,135 
435 
79 


719 

179 

388 

1,549 


Weeks 

compensated 
for  all 
unemployment 


109,581 


447 

441 

1,978 

577 

484 

97 


3,065 

8,616 

627 

20 


87 

3,645 

1,247 

1,593 

8,568 

2,035 

318 


2,543 

453 

2,800 

2,018 

1,050 

11,150 


3,476 

1,521 

1,854 


4,177 

1,601 

1,390 

1,197 


304 

833 

1,370 

1,216 

491 

447 


902 

434 

1,959 

3,652 


1,089 

1,111 

660 

1,560 

431 


1,017 

8,966 

1,828 

331 


3,021 

750 

1,630 

6,504 


Amount  of 
benefits 
paid  2/ 


$2 ,926,481 


14, 297 
5,991 
50,034 
12,371 
12,764 
2,271 


102,189 

253,534 

14,745 

328 


1,957 

102,630 

35,637 

30,804 

265,321 

45,264 

6,003 


59,092 
10,686 
67,618 
a, 694 
24,189 
276,726 


70,558 

46,128 

57,314 


103,995 

43,364 

26,856 

34,251 


6,777 

20,574 

28,983 

31,800 

11,392 

10,090 


19,747 

9,982 

50,438 

89,678 


27,435 

26,263 

16,565 

47,321 

12,093 


26,485 

268,067 

52,889 

10,636 


85,772 

21,428 

49,289 

183,166 


J  xjsvts:'  ssssrs 525 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  April  30, 1956  and  1955 

(Amount  in  thousands) 


Region 

and 

State 

Benefits  paid 

3  months  ending 

Collections 

3  months  ending 

Benefits  paid 

12  months  ending 

Collections  and  interest 
12  months  ending 

Funds  available 

For  12  months  ending 
April  30,  1956  percent  of 

Apr.  30, 
1956 

Apr.  30, 
1955 

Apr.  30, 
1956 

Apr.  30, 
1955 

Apr.  30, 
1956 

Apr.  30, 
1955 

Apr.  30, 
1956 

Apr.  30, 
1955 

Apr.  30, 
1956 

Apr.  30, 
1955 

Benefit.  to 
taxable 
wages 

Reserve,  to 
taxabl. 
wages  y 

Total  1/ . 

$419,760 

$466,680 

$278,487 

$255,957 

$1,264,355 

$1,912,814 

$1,424,718 

$1,299,185 

J/$8,105,943 

$7,946,079 

1.3 

8.0 

Region  I: 

226,613 

Connecticut . 

5,517 

8,122 

5,141 

5,687 

21,772 

35,863 

28,731 

28,476 

233,559 

1.1 

11.7 

Maine . 

2,282 

2,437 

2,060 

2,092 

7,816 

9,335 

8,211 

7,965 

42,938 

42,550 

1.7 

9.3 

Massachusetts. .  • 

13,271 

18,483 

13,403 

15,110 

44,106 

72,429 

73, 440 

78,019 

282,963 

253,629 

1.2 

7.4 

New  Hampshire... 

1,674 

1,633 

1,319 

1,236 

5,203 

7,833 

7,270 

6,126 

21,868 

19,811 

1.4 

6.1 

Rhode  Island.. .. 

4,221 

3,946 

4,187 

3,939 

12,515 

18,298 

16,823 

15,933 

26,245 

21,937 

2.1 

4.4 

Vermont . 

600 

1,386 

518 

414 

2,124 

3,980 

2,329 

2,115 

15,529 

15,327 

1.3 

9.5 

Region  XI: 

New  Jersey . 

30,503 

30,465 

14,436 

12,488 

94,709 

116,911 

87,016 

80,859 

442,254 

449,946 

2.3 

10.6 

New  Xork . 

66,305 

70,023 

39,298 

40,051 

214,229 

280,569 

229, 314 

230,110 

1,236,312 

1,221,897 

1.7 

9.6 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . 

723 

890 

602 

330 

1,828 

3,324 

2,741 

1,786 

16,520 

15,608 

.5 

4.8 

Diet,  of  Col... . 

1,245 

1,790 

837 

646 

3,899 

4,948 

4,353 

3,804 

54,966 

54,512 

.7 

9.7 

Maryland . 

3,728 

6,135 

4,021 

3,008 

14,665 

30,786 

17,381 

13,335 

110,974 

108,319 

.9 

6.6 

North  Carolina.. 

6,802 

7,858 

5,719 

5,555 

22,580 

33,781 

25, 415 

28,356 

173,028 

170,193 

1.3 

9.7 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

45,712 

59,153 

16,042 

14,330 

160,405 

255,300 

140,468 

94,759 

311,198 

331,422 

2.0 

3.8 

Virginia . . 

2,447 

3,291 

2,197 

1,692 

8,594 

15,131 

9,917 

8,119 

87,221 

85,939 

.6 

6.1 

Rest  Virginia... 

2,385 

6,046 

2,303 

2,026 

10,069 

31,616 

10,933 

8,174 

58,600 

57,735 

1.1 

6.5 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

3,056 

3,567 

4,062 

2,711 

10,204 

17,784 

16,758 

13,543 

77,983 

71,429 

.9 

7.1 

Florida . 

1,881 

1,656 

2,895 

2,534 

11,265 

11,699 

10,714 

11,243 

85,067 

85,673 

.8 

5.8 

Georgia . 

3,898 

4,752 

4,318 

4,344 

14,223 

21,915 

21,210 

19,842 

141,629 

134,682 

.9 

9.4 

Mississippi . 

2,285 

2,658 

748 

1,387 

6,849 

9,966 

5,593 

6,025 

35,974 

37,230 

1.5 

7.8 

South  Carolina.. 

2,581 

2,923 

2,408 

2,326 

8,723 

13,536 

11,676 

11,583 

71,316 

68,362 

1.0 

8.3 

Tennessee. .••••• 

8,003 

9,694 

4,582 

4,920 

26,834 

37,491 

23,237 

22,306 

90,347 

93,966 

1.9 

6.4 

Region  Vs 

Kentucky . 

6,843 

9,837 

4,532 

4,308 

23,353 

39,268 

23 ,322 

19,999 

120,798 

121,018 

2.1 

11.0 

Michigan . 

37,313 

19,761 

20,083 

17,417 

82,271 

128,425 

64,536 

70,592 

350,887 

368,621 

1.5 

6.2 

Ohio . 

19,828 

25,061 

10,316 

9,071 

50,554 

115,701 

63,034 

58,565 

609,668 

597,361 

.7 

8.6 

Region  VI: 

6.1 

Illinois . 

15,613 

26,052 

14,167 

9,639 

63,765 

126,554 

67,603 

54,453 

440,812 

437,162 

.9 

Indiana . 

9,839 

8,599 

6,300 

6,559 

24,582 

48,115 

33,571 

27,141 

205,679 

196,690 

.8 

6.9 

Minnesota . . 

9,120 

10,485 

7,634 

6,019 

20,134 

27,958 

19,483 

16,369 

115,857 

116,530 

1.2 

7.2 

Wisconsin . . 

7,235 

8,652 

7,066 

6,127 

19,630 

34,459 

29,215 

24,756 

247,688 

238,121 

.9 

11.3 

Region  VII: 

10.6 

Iowa . 

3,079 

2,762 

880 

878 

6,399 

7,980 

6,751 

6,312 

106,659 

106,307 

•6 

Kansas . 

3,534 

3,814 

2,868 

2,561 

10,334 

11,383 

11,858 

10,576 

78,904 

77,383 

1.2 

8.9 

Missouri . 

6,595 

8,293 

7,106 

5,383 

21,067 

35,577 

26,034 

21,028 

210,782 

205,814 

.9 

9.0 

Nebraska . 

2,291 

2,174 

869 

745 

4,692 

4,943 

4,240 

3,842 

38,028 

38,490 

1.0 

7.7 

North  Dakota.... 

1,492 

1,883 

417 

403 

2,783 

3,069 

2,153 

2,269 

8,754 

9,384 

2.1 

6.5 

South  Dakota.. •• 

780 

740 

248 

157 

1,382 

1,359 

1,324 

1,111 

12,612 

12,670 

1.0 

8.8 

Region  VIII: 

8.4 

Arkansas . 

2,419 

2,478 

1,612 

1,512 

6,235 

8,710 

7,423 

7,008 

44,420 

43,262 

1.2 

Louisiana . 

3,827 

5,622 

3,603 

4,063 

12,397 

19,627 

16,214 

17,587 

128,396 

124,614 

1.0 

10.0 

Oklahoma . 

2,946 

3,310 

1,916 

1,727 

8,614 

12,116 

8,824 

8,224 

50,640 

50,429 

1.0 

5.8 

Texas . 

6,296 

5,716 

4,204 

3,941 

17,699 

21,564 

20,358 

20,765 

281,548 

279,054 

.5 

7.2 

Region  IX: 

68,986 

Colorado . 

1,294 

1,427 

777 

590 

2,905 

4,271 

4,426 

4,180 

70,495 

.4 

10.3 

Montana . 

2,046 

1,758 

952 

808 

3,913 

3,395 

4,871 

4,615 

43,585 

42,635 

1.3 

14.3 

New  Mexico . 

1,048 

1,414 

937 

900 

2,926 

4,449 

4,756 

4,098 

35,560 

33,730 

.9 

10.8 

Utah . 

1,643 

1,800 

1,446 

1,270 

3,806 

5,203 

5,609 

5,004 

36,658 

34,879 

1.0 

9.2 

Wyoming . . 

966 

1,239 

346 

308 

1,861 

2,683 

1,887 

1,664 

15,164 

15,141 

1.2 

9.7 

Region  I: 

46,693 

Arizona . 

1,362 

1,021 

1,332 

1,381 

3,883 

4,014 

6,996 

6,396 

49,761 

.9 

11.1 

California . 

32,998 

38,545 

27,763 

23,588 

95,441 

133,829 

168,618 

142,243 

870,117 

796,940 

1.0 

9.0 

Hawaii . 

905 

762 

736 

842 

2,969 

3,476 

2,778 

2,743 

22,064 

22,255 

1.2 

9.0 

Nevada . 

1,817 

1,118 

1,062 

1,033 

3,838 

3,273 

4,718 

3,973 

18,191 

17,327 

1.7 

8.0 

Region  XI : 

2/  1.255 

976 

4.6 

1.0 

Alaska . 

2,490 

3,349 

653 

339 

5,628 

7,778 

4,207 

3,169 

Idaho . . . . . . 

1,978 

2,175 

828 

1,052 

4,169 

4,620 

5,344 

5,232 

35,445 

34,285 

1.6 

13.3 

Oregon . 

8,887 

7,388 

3,104 

2,724 

18,587 

20,761 

13,671 

12,885 

49,065 

53,981 

1.9 

5.0 

Washington . 

14,158 

12,534 

13,634 

13,786 

35,928 

35,699 

37,358 

39,904 

189,958 

188,559 

2.1 

11.4 

±/  Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1955. 

2/  Sum  of  State  figures  may  not  equal  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

2J  Represents  funds  remaining  for  benefits  after  a  $3,000,000  advance  to  Alaska  from  Federal  account  in  ttoemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Activities,  by  State,  January-March  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Total.... 


New  claim* 

disposition* 


New  Insured  claimants  } / 


First  payments 


N>*bvr 


Percent  with | 
sufficient 
wage  credits  I 


1,999,980 


Region  Ii 

32,566 

Connecticut. . • 

Maine . 

5,985 

Massachusetts. 

69,149 

New  Hampshire. 

6,987 

Rhode  Isla\d.. 

22,083 

Vermont . 

3,414 

Regie i  II i 

110,952 

New  Jersey. ... 

New  York . 

245,576 

Puerto  Rioo . . . 

203 

Virgin  Ielande 

7 

Region  lilt 

5,276 

Deleware . 

Diet,  of  Col.. 

7,84 2 

Maryland . 

16,131 

North  Carolina 

51,543 

Pennsylvania. . 

202,227 

Virginia . 

21,820 

West  Virginia. 

20,21  •> 

Region  IV: 

28,553 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

22,637 

Georgia . 

33,803 

Mississippi. . . 

19,878 

South  Carolina 

23,058 

Tennessee..... 

51,251 

Ragion  V: 

33,794 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

123,123 

Ohio . 

92,698 

Region  VI: 

53,733 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

66,772 

Minnesota . 

39,682 

12/32,307 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

22,605 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

19,444 

Missouri . 

54,160 

Nebraska •...•• 

12,916 

North  Dakota.. 

5,691 

South  Dakota.. 

4,633 

Region  VIII: 

19,547 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

31,563 

Oklahoma . 

19,458 

Texas . 

43,423 

Region  IX: 

12,374 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

11,474 

New  Mexico.... 

7,057 

Utah . 

10,778 

Wyoming . 

5,251 

Region  I; 

10,000 

California. . . 

184,658 

Hawaii . 

5,795 

6,707 

4,531 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Nimber 


.1  Jan. -Mar, 


Percent  I  Percent 
eligible  eligible  for  Average 
for  maximum  potential 

maximum  weekly  bene-  duration  of  1956 
weekly  fit  amount  benefits 
benefit  and  maximum  |  (weeks) 
amount  |  duration 


Jan. -Mar. 
1955 


85.4  1,677,898 


Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


26,572 

30,622 


77.7 

81.8 
91.2 
87.2 
82.6 
76.0 


88.7 

92.8 
90.6 
(2/) 


81.1 

82.3 

79.3 
86.8 
85.8 
87.9 
85-8 


75.5 
76.7 

77.6 

78.5 
71.2 

90.6 


85.6 

88.3 

90.5 


83.5 

9*'.8 

86.2 

12/95.0 


86.6 

82.2 

81.2 

89.4 

74.4 
79.9 


79.8 

70.7 

74.6 

70.6 


82.7 

79.6 
77.0 
91.1 

83.6 


78.4 
82.1 
93.6 

90.4 


77.5 

74.8 

75.4 

87.2 


2/51.5  2/42.0  2/23.1  1,483,175 


25,317 

4,893 

63,oa 

6,092 

18,242 

2,600 


97,491 
218,986 
184 
4 


4,279 

6,453 

12,786 

44,029 

173,568 

19,175 

17,340 


19,754 

17,128 

26,230 

15,468 

16,411 

46,414 


28,93:' 

93,425 

83,888 


44,868 

60,661 

34,191 

i/30,690 


17,227 

15,985 

43,975 

11,543 

4,236 

3,702 


15,596 

22,302 

14,523 

30,508 


10,229 

9,136 

5,435 

9,824 

4,392 


7,837 

151,543 

5,425 

6,062 


3,512 

5,576 

20,045 

26,703 


44.5 
27.8 
83.1 

29.5 

53.3 

44.3 


62.0 

39.8 

27.2 

(2/) 


40.8 

49.9 
46.2 

7.9 

45.5 

46.5 

29.5 


52.0 

50.3 

31.9 

20.6 

27.9 
24.5 


30.9 

($/) 

68.8 


84.6 
67.1 

33.7 
($/) 


65.9 

59.2 
63.0 
68.1 
76.8 

63.2 


28.2 

68.0 

64.3 

48.3 


72.0 

69.5 

49.9 

60.2 

65.1 


63.9 

59.3 

28.5 

72.2 


47.2 

71.4 

70.7 

47.6 


33.8 

27.8 
47.0 

29.5 

19.6 
44.3 


44.1 

37.8 

2-3 

(2/) 


11.6 

33.3 

26.7 

7.9 

45.5 
40.0 

29.5 


45.4 

43.1 
31  9 
20.6 

25.1 

24.5 


30.9 

(4/) 

65.3 


59.6 
42.9 

33.7 
(6/) 


23.7 

47.5 

42.6 
54.5 

76.8 
32.0 


25.1 

47.8 

41.8 
31.5 


46.1 

69.5 
40.7 

20.1 

24.6 


45.8 

52.6 

28.5 

49.6 


47.2 

44.8 

56.9 
47.6 


22.5 
23.0 
21.0 
26.0 

18.6 
26.0 


23.5 

26.0 

22.1 

(2/) 


18.0 

20.7 

20.1 

26.0 

30.0 

14.0 

24.0 


18.9 

14.5 

20.0 

16.0 

19.8 

22.0 


26.0 

21.7 

25.5 


22.7 

16.0 

23.6 

(2/) 


16.4 

17.5 
20.4 
18.2 
20.0 
16.0 


16.9 

17.6 

17.5 

17.6 


17.7 
20.0 

21.7 
22.2 

17.8 


21.9 

24.5 

20.0 

21.9 


25.3 

21.5 

23.7 

24.0 


1,632,385 


19,253 

5,638 

53,951 

4,748 

15,632 

2,329 


86,517 
208, 147 
164 
3 


3.467 
5,531 

15,851 

39,353 

143,023 

16,789 

15.467 


15,983 

13,852 

20,335 

13,136 

11,877 

36,358 


25,014 

85,078 

67,705 


45,445 

47,689 

32,148 


Disqualifications 
imposed  £/ 


Number 


Claimants  involved 
in  lower  authority 
single  claimant 
appeals  (J 


Per  1,000 
claimant 
contacts  j/ 


Receipts 


366,198 


12/27,016  12/31,116 


26,610 

7,043 

62,693 

4,532 

14,511 

3,348 


83,796 

222,011 

127 

2 


3,945 

6,979 

19,584 

43,970 

190,322 

18,665 

23,999 


18,137 

13,074 

22,657 

14,977 

13,802 

43,620 


29,858 

61,067 

78,425 


65,195 

40,658 

34,154 


15,118 

15,305 

35,362 

10,289 

4,5a 

3,916 


14,086 

15,477 

12,538 

31,669 


5,920 

8,321 

4,788 

7,475 

4,168 


6,166 

133,309 

5,009 

5,557 


4,306 

6,139 

24,182 

32,072 


14,660 

17,135 

38,003 

9,660 

5,951 

3,650 


3,257 

2,663 

8,817 

1,391 

2,412 

651 


11.132 

67.133 


682 

2,212 

5,395 

6,555 

17,662 

3,710 

2,398 


3,590 

2,350 

6,025 

2,522 

6,129 

6,702 


1,990 

25,321 

21,123 


24,688 

6,820 

6,173 

6,759 


4,553 

3,588 

6,435 

1,222 

796 

416 


17.2 


16,073 

19,756 

14,036 

35,587 


6,142 

8,041 

5,265 

8,654 

4,7a 


5,253 

140,869 

3,958 

3,785 


4,852 

7,754 

24,318 

35,342 


2,310 

3,106 

3,625 

7,467 


1,924 

1,457 

1,110 

1,709 

623 


1,201 

45,378 

1,528 

758 


Q85 

1,093 

8,637 

8,015 


Ia.4 

18.0 

11.8 

13.6 

11.1 

18.4 


9.5 

20.5 


15.2 

29.6 

23.3 

13.2 

7.6 

26.0 

20.8 


15.6 

16.1 

21.8 

14.6 

33.6 

13.6 


7.4 

20.0 

22.7 


26.9 

13.1 

14.6 

19.6 


28.3 

19.3 
15.0 
15.0 
11.1 

8.6 


13.2 

15.3 
22.2 
19.8 


22.6 

12.0 

18.7 

18.4 

18.6 


15.5 

25.3 

25.9 

10.1 


11.8 

11.9 

20.7 

11.8 


Dis- 
positions 


47,132 


43,183 


487 

333 

2,222 

224 

261 

59 


4,261 

7,069 

11 

0 


96 

184 

1,371 

481 

3,468 

331 

443 


605 

533 

506 

224 

469 

632 


406 

1,071 

2,591 


3,901 

518 

509 

613 


579 

307 

864 

68 

75 

84 


471 

796 

463 

624 


385 

67 

341 

46 

33 


Claimants  who  exhausted 
benefits  i/ 


Number 


Jan. -Mar. 
1956 


Jan. -Mar. 

195  f 


280,707 


577 

390 

S/2,095 

222 

S/207 

52 


3,405 

6,255 

7 

0 


85 

184 

1,330 

469 

3,350 

323 

339 


584 

528 

498 

173 

460 

466 


412 

927 

2,611 


3,514 

483 

294 

456 


443 

312 

760 

52 

63 

97 


492 

853 

433 

531 


370 

73 

312 

52 

27 


3,355 

3,628 

11,408 

1,170 

3,817 

357 


16,132 
17,56  ' 
99 


617 

1,515 

6,177 

5,722 

25,603 

7,120 

2,230 

4,796 

3,2a 

6,027 

3,393 

3,577 

9,436 


4,940 

12,442 

5,464 


17,776 

12,220 

3,703 


Average 
number  of 
weeks  of 
benefits 
drawn 


473,330 


118 

5,852 

52 

163 


169 

125 

803 

768 


113 

5,495 

46 

127 


163 

132 

754 

787 


4,098 

3,808 

6,550 

2,000 

673 

1,005 


3,205 

5,502 

3,739 

8,372 


968 

935 

875 

732 

916 


899 

13,583 

645 

732 


561 

1,754 

3,332 

10,713 


7,118 

5,518 

20,989 

1,683 

5,016 

930 


23,477 

32,090 


1,280 

1,183 

11,094 

9,336 

60,697 

10,210 

8,512 


8,618 

4,730 

8,783 

5,334 

6,404 

10,791 


8,321 

21,144 

17,635 


37,091 

15,466 

6,275 


2/19.8 


10/11,553  22/15,214 


4,862 

4,552 

10,462 

1,539 

592 

853 


4,829 

9,484 

4,931 

12,522 


1,031 

829 

1,110 

995 

1,031 


1,173 

22,868 

866 

618 


2?  .2 
22.2 
16.7 
26.0 
14.3 
25.5 


21.1 

26.0 

21.4 


16.1 

18.8 

15.8 

25.2 

28.2 

12.2 

23.2 


17.4 

13.4 

18.5 
16.0 
18.9 
22.0 


26.0 

17.4 

22.4 


19.6 

12.1 

22.5 

(2/) 


10.7 
15.6 
17.2 

il/17.5 

20.0 

12.7 


1,292 

1,960 

7,801 

12,191 


16.2 

16.3 

15.1 

15.2 


14.6 

20.0 

18.3 

20.6 

12.7 


17.8 
21.4 
20.0 

17.9 


23.0 

15.3 

18.5 

21.5 


cases.  Excludes  UCFE  data,  which  are  not  available.  .  +h(slr  filial  week  0f  compensable  unemployment  during  a  previous  quarter, 

5/  Bas»d  on  date  of  final  payments.  Some  of  the  claimants  shown,  therefore,  actua  y  xp  _  ..  .  ia3t  week  of  compensable  unemployment  during  the  reported  quart e 

57  but^eceived*  their  final  fay-nt  in  the  reported  quarter  Similarly,  J-dM.  “^^9”7f1ompensable ^l^-nFin  a  benefit  year  results  the  -haustinn  of 
did  not  receive  their  final  payment  In  this  quarter  and  one  tenefit  year  may  be  entitled  to  further  benefits  in  the  following  benefit  year, 

benefit  rights  for  that  year.  Claimants  who  exhaust  their  benefit  rights  in  one  nene.in  ye  ay 
y  Excludes  Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  comparable  data  not  available. 

%  S::  Of  Review  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusetts'  Director  (or  his  representative). 

i/  Represent s#d at a° on's  £r  basis  and  Is  not  strictly  comparable. 

H/  Estimated;  data  not  received. 
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Time  Lapse  in  First  Benefit  Payment  and  Appeals  Decisions,  January-March  1956 


Appeals  decisions  2/ 

Region  and  State 

Percent  of 
intrastate 

Lower  authority 

Higher  authority  2J 

payments 
issued  within 

2  weeks 

Number 

Percent 

decided 

within 

45  days 

Number 

Percent 

decided 

within 

45  days 

Total . 

81 

39,969 

70.6 

6,505 

53.0 

Region  Ii 

Connecticut  .... . 

82 

413 

66.3 

87 

390 

71.3 

30 

66.7 

Massachusetts. . . 

84 

u  1,848 

96.6 

428 

67.8 

New  Hampshire  2 / . • . 

86 

169 

90.5 

•— 

... 

88 

lJ  206 

86.4 

13 

76.9 

83 

52 

84.6 

2 

Region  II : 

87 

3,179 

60.9 

803 

73.7 

72 

1/  6,493 

7J  68.3 

£/  1,098 

%J  68.9 

59 

- - 

- - 

- - 

Region  III: 

69.6 

8 

25.0 

Delaware . 

90 

79 

District  of  Columbia.... . . 

88 

127 

96.1 

9 

88.9 

Maryland . 

08 

1,270 

97.5 

296 

66.6 

76 

423 

93.9 

32 

75.0 

82 

3,364 

53.2 

572 

22.7 

81 

282 

92.9 

23 

95.7 

82 

209 

48.3 

78 

14*1 

Region  IV: 

561 

94.8 

69 

68 

7.2 

91 

484 

71.7 

21 

Georgia . 

85 

361 

86.4 

22 

50.0 

70 

163 

89.6 

11 

36.4 

South  Carolina . . . 

82 

385 

93.2 

17 

88.2 

57 

418 

67.0 

95 

24.2 

Region  Vi 

366 

74.6 

22.2 

71 

99 

93 

929 

71.7 

115 

44*3 

87 

2,141 

37.6 

511 

.2 

Region  VI i 

Illinois  3/ . 

82 

3,151 

85.5 

674 

81.3 

92 

382 

60.5 

30 

6.7 

80 

269 

56.1 

20 

55.0 

83 

276 

76.1 

45 

95.6 

Region  VII: 

67.3 

32.0 

64 

391 

50 

85 

295 

55.6 

27 

92.6 

Missouri . 

90 

685 

86.1 

86 

57.0 

Nebraska  jJ . . . . . . 

70 

41 

58.5 

•»— 

78 

63 

77.8 

5 

80.0 

93 

66 

80.3 

3 

100.0 

Region  VIII: 

90 

488 

86.5 

60 

16.7 

86 

827 

95.5 

145 

97.2 

84 

418 

77.3 

29 

13.8 

52 

477 

92.2 

23 

65.2 

Region  IX: 

76 

322 

93.8 

20 

100.0 

82 

50 

74.0 

7 

100.0 

72 

88 

78.4 

6 

100.0 

Utah . 

86 

45 

91.1 

9 

100.0 

71 

27 

55.6 

9 

100.0 

Region  X: 

86 

91 

49.5 

15 

93.3 

85 

5,386 

64.4 

616 

32.3 

73 

38 

76.3 

— 

... 

35 

121 

85.1 

22 

100.0 

Region  XI: 

29 

136 

37.5 

21 

... 

91 

132 

50.8 

24 

41*7 

81 

690 

59.1 

147 

21.1 

82 

702 

61.4 

60 

93.3 

V /  Represents  first  payments  made  weekly  and  biweekly  for  total  unemployment. 

2 /  Includes  single  and  multi-claimant  dispute  cases.  Declsiona  In  New  York  represent  all  cases  In 
terms  of  the  number  of  claimants  Involved. 

2/  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are 
shown  as  lower  authority  decisions. 

Includes  decisions  rendered  by  Rhode  Island* s  Board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and 
Massachusetts'  Director  (or  his  representative) . 

Higher  authority  appeals  occasionally  Include  Illinois  labor  dispute  cases  which  are  disposed 
of  by  a  special  representative  of  Illinois'  Department  of  Labor. 


Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities  Under  State  and  Railroad  Programs,  March  1956 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

according  to 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

Women  as  a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Kami- 

relative 

Total 

Manuftct 

urlng 

nonagrl- 

factoring 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

Mar . 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Mar. 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

cultural 

rage  A  salary 
employment 

quite 
per  100 
worker* 

May 

1Q5$ 

Mar . 
1956 

Kay 

1955 

1956 

Jan. 

1956 

Mar. 

1955 

1956 

Jan. 

1956 

Mar. 

1955 

March  1956- -July  1956 

Mar.  1956 

Feb.  1956 

Alabama 

c 

c 

C 

198.4 

+0.5 

+4.9 

65.6 

-0.9 

+7.0 

No  change 

24.1 

0.7 

♦Mobile . 

C 

C 

C 

84.2 

+2.2 

+4.6 

18.0 

+8.8 

+9.5 

No  change 

25.8 

1.2 

Arizona 

C 

c 

c 

113.4 

-0.2 

+5.5 

19.2 

+3-2 

+10.4 

No  change 

32.5 

1.4 

Arkansas 

+Little  Boc’-;-North  Little  Hoc’;.. 

c 

c 

c 

69.3 

-0.5 

+2.7 

12.8 

+2.0 

+9.0 

No  change 

34.0 

2.1 

California 

c 

c 

c 

68.9 

+1.1 

+2.8 

13.0 

+1.4 

+5.0 

Substantial  increase 

31.0 

INA 

B 

3 

c 

2,010.3 

+1.2 

+5.2 

718.0 

+1.3 

+5.9 

No  change 

32.5 

IKA 

3 

c 

c 

120.1 

+1.7 

+4.4 

12.3 

+4.7 

+23.4 

Substantial  increase 

32.2 

IIIA 

c 

c 

146.0 

+2.3 

+10.5 

27.1 

+0.7 

+2.7 

Slight  increase 

31.0 

IIIA 

c 

c 

D 

192.0 

+1.5 

+7.6 

55.1 

+4.9 

+15-5 

Substantial  increase 

31.9 

IKA 

c 

c 

C 

889.4 

+0.9 

+2.9 

201.3 

+0.3 

+2.0 

Substantial  increase 

32.5 

INA 

c 

f) 

C 

113.0 

+4.5 

+12.2 

32.O 

+10.0 

+13.1 

Substantial  increase 

31.2 

IKA 

c 

c 

C 

5V. 4 

+1.6 

+9.5 

11.2 

+3.0 

+22.8 

Substantial  increase 

28.7 

IIIA 

Colorado 

3 

B 

B 

247.3 

+0.7 

+3-6 

44.0 

+2.3 

+5.0 

Moderate  increase 

35. ^ 

INA 

Connecticut 

B 

E 

C 

121.4 

+0.1 

+4.7 

72.1 

+0.1 

+7.8 

Slight  increase 

31.1 

1.3 

B 

B 

B 

200.4 

+1.1 

+1.3 

77.2 

+1.7 

+1.3 

Moderate  increase 

36.1 

1.3 

B 

B 

C 

43.9 

0.0 

+6.8 

29.6 

+0.3 

+9.6 

Slight  increase 

31.7 

1.9 

3 

3 

B 

120.3 

+1.0 

+2.3 

46.8 

+1.3 

+1.3 

Slight  increase 

35.7 

1.8 

B 

B 

C 

75.6 

+0.3 

+1.3 

33-5 

+1.7' 

+0.5 

No  change 

34.0 

1.7 

B 

B 

C 

65.1 

-5.6 

-2.2 

40.3 

-8.5 

-5.3 

Substantial  increase 

36.4 

2.0 

Delaware 

B 

B 

C 

110.3 

+1.1 

+13.5 

47.1 

-2.6 

+9.7 

Slight  increase 

25.7 

1.1 

District  of  Columbia 

B 

B 

B 

633.3 

+0.5 

+1.5 

26.0 

-0.4 

0.0 

Ho  change 

36.5 

1.9 

Florida 

B 

B 

B 

123.1 

+1.4 

+3-3 

19.0 

+2.4 

-0.3 

Substantial  increase 

31.4 

2.3 

♦Ml  . 

C 

C 

C 

252.5 

+1.5 

+6.0 

30.8 

+2.3 

+6.6 

Moderate  decrease 

34.1 

4.9 

C 

C 

C 

145.3 

+1.5 

+5.2 

25.4 

-0.4 

+1.0 

Slight  decrease 

34.3 

1.8 

Georgia 

B 

B 

E 

3260 

+0.1 

+5.0 

88.1 

-2.8 

+4.1 

No  change 

32.0 

1.5 

C 

C 

C 

63.1 

+0.5 

-2.3 

25.3 

+0.6 

+3-7 

Moderate  increase 

32.4 

0.8 

C 

C 

C 

44.7 

+0.6 

+1.7 

17.8 

-0.6 

-1.6 

No  change 

33.1 

2.1 

C 

C 

C 

59-3 

+0.1 

+2.4 

13.2 

-0.4 

-1.5 

No  change 

30.8 

2.3 

c 

C 

C 

53.0 

+2.3 

+1.8 

14.9 

+1.0 

+1.7 

Slight  increase 

27.5 

1.1 

Hawaii 

c 

C 

C 

113.6 

-0.4 

+3.1 

12.8 

+3.0 

-0.2 

Substantial  increase 

31.3 

0.9 

Illinois 

B 

B 

c 

35.4 

+3.1 

+7.5 

18.2 

+3.7 

+11.7 

Substantial  increase 

35.5 

3-2 

B 

B 

c 

2,363.6 

+0.2 

+3.4 

952.2 

(2/) 

+5.2 

Slight  increase 

30.3 

2.1 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline . . 

C 

C 

c 

38.0 

-3-7 

-3.6 

39-9 

-8.7 

-8.9 

Moderate  decrease 

31.7 

3.5 

B 

B 

c 

51.3 

+1.7 

+5.2 

23.7 

+1.7 

+8.1 

Slight  increase 

29.6 

1.6 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 
according  to 

Nonagri  cultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

ifomen  as.  a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Menu- 

relative 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

facturing 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 
sudpIv 

Mar. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Mar. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor  v 

requirements  1/ 

cultural 
age  &  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 

workers 

May 

1956 

Mar.  1 

1956 

May 

1955 

1956  ~ 

Jan. 

1956 

Mar. 

1955 

1956  “ 

Jan . 

1956 

Mar . 

1955 

Mar.  1956— July  1956 

Mar.  1956 

Feb.  195< 

Illinois  (Cont'd) 

B 

B 

C 

92.0 

+0.8 

+5.0 

46.5 

+1.6 

+8.0 

Slight  increase 

25.9 

0.7 

B 

B 

B 

69:7 

+0.2 

+5.4 

42.8 

+0.3 

+8.3 

Slight  increase 

29.6 

1.8 

Indiana 

E 

E 

C 

68.3 

-3.2 

-8.3 

28.8 

-7.8 

-18.3 

Substantial  increase 

31.4 

0.9 

B 

B 

C 

80A 

+0.5 

+3-4 

38.3 

+0.9 

+6.1 

No  change 

29.0 

1.3 

B 

C 

c 

281.7 

+0.7 

+4.3 

113.5 

+0.8 

+5.1 

No  change 

31.4 

1.4 

D 

C 

D 

83.4 

-1.4 

-2.0 

43.3 

-3.2 

-3.6 

Moderate  decrease 

28.0 

0.8 

E 

E 

E 

33-4 

+1.5 

+0.3 

10.3 

+2.3 

+1.6 

Slight  decrease 

28.5 

1.1 

Iowa 

B 

B 

B 

45.4 

+0.5 

+7.6 

21.4 

+2.2 

+15.1 

No  change 

32.0 

1.6 

B 

B 

B 

95.3 

-0.3 

+1.8 

23.2 

-2.1 

-0.2 

Slight  increase 

36.3 

1.9 

Kansas 

. 

C 

C 

B 

119.2 

+0.1 

-1.8 

51.3 

-0.1 

-3.8 

Slight  decrease 

32.0 

1.6 

Kentucky 

C 

C 

C 

243.1 

-0.6 

+2.9 

101.2 

-1.5 

+5.8 

No  change 

33.0 

INA 

Louisiana 

C 

C 

C 

61.4 

-0.3 

+4.8 

18.9 

-1.2 

-0.8 

No  change 

26.1 

0.3 

C 

C 

C 

268.4 

-0.5 

+1.2 

49.3 

+0.4 

-1.3 

Slight  increase 

27.6 

1.2 

C 

c 

C 

65.3 

+0.1 

+2.7 

9.2 

-0.8 

+5.2 

No  change 

26.3 

1.5 

Maine 

c 

c 

D 

50.5 

-0.4 

+1.6 

12.9 

+1.6 

+7.5 

Substantial  increase 

30.1 

INA 

Maryland 

c 

c 

C 

583.9 

+0.7 

+5.5 

202.6 

+0.9 

+6.7 

Slight  increase 

31.7 

1.2 

Massachusetts 

c 

c 

C 

946.0 

+0.5' 

+2.6 

308.9 

+0.9 

+3.1 

No  change 

36.O 

1.7 

c 

c 

c 

45.3 

+0.5 

+4.1 

21.3 

+1.0 

+3.1 

No  change 

40.9 

1.1 

c 

c 

D 

48.2 

+1.0 

+1.0 

28.5 

+1.6 

+1.1 

Slight  decrease 

47.3 

2.0 

F 

j! 

39.8 

+1.3 

+11.5 

22.0 

+0.5 

+15.9 

Moderate  increase 

36.9 

2.1 

D 

D 

s 

41.7 

+0.2 

+2.6 

22.7 

+0.9 

+4.1 

/ 

Slight  increase 

42.0 

2.4 

C 

c 

E 

54.7 

+1.9 

+4.3 

30.8 

+3.4 

+7.1 

No  change 

42.6 

1.6 

C 

c 

c 

164.7 

-0.3 

+0.1 

75.5 

-0.8 

-1.6 

Slight  increase 

35.6 

1.5 

C 

c 

c 

107.2 

+0.4 

+4.8 

53-1 

+1.2 

+8.5 

No  change 

33-8 

1.5 

Michigan 

C 

c 

c 

42.7 

0.0 

+1.4 

22.0 

-0.5 

+0.9 

Slight  increase 

28.6 

0.9 

D 

c 

c 

1,260.0 

-4.9 

-3-2 

619.0 

-9.0 

-10.0 

Slight  decrease 

28.1 

0.9 

FI intr . 

D 

c 

B 

130.2 

-2.6 

+0.7 

87.4 

-3.9 

-0.5 

Slight  increase 

21.3 

1.0 

C 

c 

B 

108.0 

-0.6 

-0.3 

54.5 

-0.7 

-2.3 

Moderate  increase 

32.8 

1.3 

B 

B 

B 

48.8 

+1.2 

+5.9 

26.2 

+0.8 

+8.3 

Slight  increase 

28.3 

1.7 

C 

B 

B 

76.1 

-0.8 

+3-3 

31.6 

-3.1 

-2.8 

Slight  increase 

27.1 

0.9 

c 

c 

C 

45.5 

-0.7 

+2.9 

29.6 

-1.3 

+2.1 

No  change 

22.9 

1.8 

0.8 

c 

B 

B 

52.4 

-2.1 

+1.7 

27.3 

-4.5 

-0.7 

Moderate  increase 

22.1 

Minnesota 

D 

D 

E 

51.7 

-0.3 

+4.2 

11.6 

+3.1 

+13.0 

Moderate  increase 

33.7 

1.1 

.  B 

B 

C 

1*81.7 

-0.1 

+3-3 

141.9 

+1.9 

+3.9 

Slight  increase 

34.5 

1.3 

Mississippi 

C 

c 

53-4 

+0.5 

+3.6 

10.3 

+2.3 

+5.5 

Moderate  increase 

38.7 

1.3 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

tfonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

Women  as- a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Manu- 

re! ative 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

facturing 
quits 
per  100 

workers 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 
sotdI” 

Mar. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Mar. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Smployer  rore- 

casts  of  labor  1 

requirenents  1/ 

cultured, 
rage  Si  salary 
employment 

May 

1956 

Mar. 

1956 

May 

1955 

1956 

Jan. 

1956 

Mar. 

1955 

1956 

Jan. 

mL. 

Mar. 

3.955 

Mar.  1956--July  1956 

Mar.  1956 

Feb.  195( 

Missouri 

C 

C 

C 

347.1 

-0.9 

-3.7 

95.7 

-3.0 

-11.3 

No  change 

30.0 

1.0 

C 

C 

C 

721.6 

+0.5 

+2.8 

275.5 

+0.4 

+2.3 

Slight  increase 

31.3 

1.0 

Nebraska 

B 

B 

B 

147.3 

+0.1 

+2.4 

32.3 

-0.8 

+4.1 

Slight  increase 

34.8 

1.7 

New  Hampshire 

C 

C 

C 

40.9 

-0.6 

+1.1 

19.6 

-1.1 

-0.9 

Slight  decrease 

43.2 

2.1 

New  Jersey 

D 

E 

E 

40.0 

+0.5 

+2.0 

7.0 

+3.7 

+5-3 

Substantial  increase 

38.6 

2.3 

C 

C 

C 

737.0 

-0.1 

+0.8 

326.5 

-0.5 

+0.9 

No  change 

31.3 

1.3 

C 

c 

D 

369.2 

+0.6 

+4.1 

197.7 

+1.2 

+6.6 

Slight  increase 

30.4 

1.7 

C 

c 

C 

108.0 

+0.7 

+2.1 

62.1 

+2.0 

-1.9 

No  change 

30.2 

1.1 

c 

c 

C 

124.6 

+0.4 

+2.2 

52.4 

-0.2 

+1.0 

Slight  increase 

31.7 

1.3 

New  Mexico 

c 

c 

D 

59.1 

+1.5 

+6.7 

10.0 

+2.0 

+3.3 

Slight  increase 

26.1 

INA 

New  York 

c 

c 

D 

206.4 

+0.1 

+2.8 

80.4 

+0.7 

+5.2 

Slight  increase 

30.6 

0.5 

c 

c 

C 

75.7 

+0.5 

+1.5 

40.9 

+0.5 

+2.0 

No  change 

CO 

ir\ 

CO 

0.9 

. . 

c 

c 

C 

438.6 

-0.7 

+1.5 

202.7 

-1.1 

+0.1 

Slight  increase 

26.0 

1.0 

c 

c 

c 

4,033.0 

+0.2 

+0.6 

1»130.1 

-0.3 

-2.0 

HIA 

INA 

INA 

B 

B 

B 

216.4 

-0.6 

+2.2 

112.2 

-0.7 

+1.9 

Moderate  increase 

34.9 

1.0 

B 

B 

C 

141.3 

-0.4 

+3.9 

58.7 

+0.1 

+4.3 

No  change 

31.3 

1.1 

c 

C 

D 

96.7 

+2.3 

+4.4 

43.3 

+4.5 

+4.6 

Slight  increase 

36.0 

1.3 

North  Carolina 

D 

D 

D 

36.5 

+0.6 

+0.7 

12.3 

+0.8 

+1.2 

Moderate  increase 

34.4 

1.0 

*-*rhArl  otte . 

C 

C 

C 

87.1 

+0.8 

+4.4 

24.6 

+1.4 

+7.3 

Slight  increase 

40.4 

2.0 

D 

D 

D 

36.7 

-3.1 

+2.5 

12.0 

-10.6 

+1.7 

Slight  increase 

4o.l 

0.6 

C 

C 

C 

81.4 

-0.2 

+1.1 

40.2 

-1.2 

+1.4 

Ho  change 

35. S 

2.4 

c 

c 

C 

63.6 

-0.9 

+4.1 

33-4 

-3.1 

+4.9 

Slight  increese 

40.5 

0.8 

Ohio 

B 

C 

171.6 

0.0 

+4.3 

93.0 

-0.2 

+2.2 

Slight  increase 

28.7 

0.9 

B 

c 

123.3 

-0.5 

+7.3 

67.4 

-0.3 

+8.7 

Slight  increase 

26.5 

0.9 

C 

c 

382.0 

-0.2 

+2.5 

167.7 

-1.7 

+2.8 

Slight  increase 

29.3 

1.2 

B 

B 

655.1 

-0.2 

+2.4 

318.2 

-0.8 

+3-3 

Slight  increase 

30.1 

1.3 

B 

B 

256.4 

+0.5 

+2.2 

79.4 

+1.5 

+5.3 

No  change 

35.4 

1.3 

B 

B 

215.2 

-0.1 

+3.6 

104.2 

-0.4 

+4.2 

Slight  increase 

28.7 

1.0 

B 

B 

B 

57.4 

+0.3 

+2.1 

33-4 

+0.5 

+3-4 

Moderate  increase 

24.7 

1.0 

B 

B 

56.2 

0.0 

+10.0 

34.5 

0.0 

+12.4 

Slight  increase 

22.6 

INA 

C 

C 

158. C 

-2.8 

+1.9 

70. C 

—5.5 

-1.0 

Slight  increase 

29.2 

0.8 

B 

B 

187.5 

-0.4 

+2.4 

105.9 

+0.1 

+2.9 

Slight  increase 

30.1 

0.8 

Oklahoma 

B 

C 

141.5 

+0.6 

+1.3 

15.'- 

-0.6 

+1.3 

No  change 

30.2 

1.7 

B 

B 

127.: 

+0.5 

+5-3 

.  35.3 

-1.1 

+11.4 

No  change 

27.3 

1.4 

Oregon 

n 

C 

D 

241. 

+1.1 

+3-7 

59.5 

+2.6 

+3-8 

Substantial  increase 

30.0 

1.4 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of 
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table 


Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

Women  as  a 

Turnover 

according  to 

(in  thousands) 

percent  of 

Hanu- 

relative 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

facturlng 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

Mar. 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Mar. 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  1 / 

cultural 
wage  &  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 
workers 

'Say 

195* 

Mar. 

i??6 

May 

195? 

Jan . 
1955 

Mar. 

1955 

1956 

Jan. 

1956 

Mar . 
--955 

Mar.  1956 — July  1956 

Kar.  1956 

Feb.  1956 

Pennsylvania 

B 

3 

C 

178.6 

+0.7 

+5.0 

101.5 

+0.P 

+7.2 

Slight  Increase 

30.7 

1.5 

D 

D 

F 

45.1 

-0.2 

+14.2 

19.6 

-1.3 

+27.7 

Slight  decrease 

26.1 

0.9 

♦♦Erie . . . 

D 

D 

E 

79.5 

+1.2 

+5.2 

42.5 

+2.3 

+7.7 

Moderate  increase 

29.0 

1.1 

C 

C 

C 

129.0 

+0.2 

+5-2 

34.4 

-0.3 

+11.3 

No  change 

34.3 

0.9 

D 

0 

F 

79.0 

+1.4 

+8.0 

28.3 

+2.9 

+17.2 

Moderate  increase 

22.9 

0.8 

E 

B 

B 

85.9 

+1.1 

+4.0 

45.8 

+0.2 

+5.2 

Moderate  increase 

35.5 

1.6 

c 

C 

D 

1,410.0 

-0.3 

+1.4 

573-3 

-0.5 

-0.4 

No  cnange 

31.2 

0.9 

c 

C 

E 

772.2 

+0.3 

+3-4 

326.5 

+0.5 

+3.2 

Slight  increase 

24.2 

0.5 

c 

C 

D 

96.9 

-0.5 

+3.4 

51.9 

-1.3 

+2.9 

Slight  Increase 

34.4 

1.6 

F 

F 

F 

79.7 

+1.4 

+1.5 

31.3 

+2.6 

+2.3 

Moderate  increase 

37.0 

0.9 

F 

F 

103.0 

-0.Q 

-0.2 

39.2 

-0.9 

+4.4 

Slight  increase 

43.7 

1.5 

♦♦York . 

c 

C 

C 

80.3 

+0.4 

+2.2 

46.1 

+0.2 

+2.4 

Slight  increase 

33.6 

1.4 

Puerto  Kico 

F 

F 

17.2 

-5.5 

-7.0 

9.1 

-2.2 

-15.0 

INA 

48.3 

1.6 

F 

F 

F 

l°.6 

-5.8 

-10. Q 

8.5 

0.0 

+3-7 

IIIA 

36.2 

2.0 

D 

D 

S 

132.9 

+3.4 

+3.2 

21.4 

+1.4 

+0.9 

INA 

25.7 

0.9 

Ehode  Island 

D 

D 

7? 

290.0 

-0.2 

+0.P 

140.7 

-1.5 

-0.4 

No  chance 

38.9 

2.0 

South  Carolina 

C 

c 

61.7 

+1.5 

+2.8 

13.0 

+2.3 

+1.1 

Moderate  decrease 

30.5 

1.0 

c 

C 

C 

61.3 

-0.6 

+3.5 

30.4 

-0.3 

+3.4 

No  change 

42.4 

1.7 

Tennessee 

c 

c 

D 

94.0 

-0.1 

+1.0 

45.4 

-1.0 

+3.3 

Slight  increase 

36.2 

0.9 

D 

D 

114.4 

+0.1 

-3-9 

45.7 

+1.3 

+2.1 

Slight  increase 

28.6 

0.5 

C 

c 

C 

183.4 

+0.1 

+5.2 

47.3 

+1.0 

+8.4 

Slight  increase 

29.9 

0.8 

C 

c 

c 

131.9 

+1.1 

+4.3 

38.4 

+0.3 

+3.6 

No  change 

34.7 

1.2 

Texas 

C 

c 

c 

56.2 

+1.1 

+7.6 

4.6 

+1.3 

+11.4 

Slight  increase 

38.9 

2.0 

c 

c 

c 

71.3 

54.9 

+0.2 

+4.0 

27.5 

+2.7 

+4.4 

Moderate  increase 

22.7 

0.8 

c 

c 

c 

+0.4 

+3-3 

7.9 

-0.9 

+0.5 

Slight  increase 

27.0 

0.7 

B 

B 

B 

281.5 

+1.2 

+5.0 

79.8 

+2.4 

+6.1 

Slight  increase 

34.1 

2.9 

C 

n 

<5 

66.4 

+0.2 

+5.9 

11.9 

+0.9 

+6.2 

Slight  increase 

34.1 

1.8 

C 

c 

c 

171.7 

-0.3 

+9.9 

60.5 

+1.1 

+18.0 

Moderate  increase 

29.0 

1.8 

C 

c 

c 

342.4 

+0.8 

+6.0 

86.0 

+1.6 

+7.2 

No  change 

28.0 

1.3 

C 

c 

c 

159.4 

+0.3 

+3.6 

21.5 

-0.9 

+6.9 

Slight  increase 

32.5 

2.3 

Utah 

♦Suit  TAke  Hity . 

c 

c 

113.9 

+1.1 

+4.8 

17.2 

+0.5 

+4.1 

Moderate  increase 

26.9 

INA 

Virginia 

Hampton -Newport  Nevs-Warwick. . 

C 

c 

c 

50.3 

-0.2 

-2.2 

14.8 

0.0 

-12:3 

No  change 

31.6 

0.9 

C 

c 

c 

154.6 

+1.6 

+4.8 

29.9 

+3.1 

-0.2 

Slight  decrease 

31.7 

0.8 

B 

B 

c 

153.6 

0.0 

+4.7 

38.1 

-2.8 

+3.3 

No  change 

34.0 

0.9 

C 

c 

c 

52.3 

+0.9 

+4.5 

13-9 

+0.3 

+7.9 

Moderate  increase 

31.9 

2.3 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


State  and  Area 

Classification 

according  to 
relative 
adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

Voaen  as  s 

percent  of 
nonagrl- 
cultural 
wage  It  salary 
employment 

Turnover 

Manu¬ 

facturing 
quits 
per  100 
workers 

Total 

Manufacturing 

Mar. 

1956 

Percentage 
change  fro« — 

Mar. 

1956 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

May 

1956 

Mar. 

1956 

May 

1955 

Jan. 

1956 

Mar: 

1955 

Jem. 

1956 

Mar . 

1955 

Mar .  1956 — July  1956 

Mar .  1956 

Feb.  1956 

Washington 

c 

c 

c 

295.6 

+0.9 

+4.0 

83.3 

+0.5 

+6.0 

Moderate  Increase 

36.2 

1.5 

c 

c 

c 

71.4 

+1.0 

+3.8 

14.9 

+1.4 

+8.8 

Substantial  increase 

31.6 

1-3 

# 

c 

D 

D 

73-4 

+0.1 

+5.2 

17.1 

0.0 

+1.8 

Substantial  increase 

30.4 

1.0 

West  Virginia 

E 

F 

89.3 

+1.3 

+2.4 

25.6 

+2.6 

+4.7 

No  change 

23.3 

INA 

c 

c 

D 

67.8 

-0.4 

+5.8 

26.5 

-2.2 

+8.6 

Moderate  increase 

26.1 

1.0 

♦Wheeling-Steubenville . 

c 

C 

D 

114.3 

0.0 

+4.2 

56.3 

0.0 

+4.2 

Slight  increase 

23.3 

0.6 

Wisconsin 

D 

B 

B 

30.4 

-1.6 

+3.6 

21.4 

-2.7 

+4.2 

Substantial  decrease 

24.3 

2.2 

B 

B 

B 

55.0 

+1.0 

+4.4 

14.0 

+0.3 

+6.0 

Moderate  increase 

41.3 

1.4 

B 

B 

C 

414.2 

+0.2 

+4.5 

192.6 

+0.5 

+6.6 

Moderate  increase 

29-5 

1.2 

Racine . 

c 

B 

C 

40.6 

+3-2 

+5.2 

24.0 

+5.0 

+5.0 

Slight  decrease 

31.5 

1.9 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


The  data  presented  here  are  derived  from  the  regular  bimonthly  area  labor  market  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  from 
affiliated  State  employment  security  agencies.  Each  area  listed  consists  of  a  principal  city  or  cities  and  the  surrounding  area  within  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance.  More  detailed  information  on  any  of  these  areas  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  or  from 
the  appropriate  affiliated  State  employment  security  agency,  listed  on  the  inside  back  cover.  Employment  data  relate  to  total  wage  and  salaried 
workers  for  the  pay  roll  period  ending  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  Self-employed,  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics  are  excluded. 


*  Employment  statistics  for  these  areas  have  been  developed  entirely  or  in  part  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics-Bureau  of  Employment 
Security-State  agency  joint  employment  statistics  program. 

**  Employment  Statistics  for  these  areas  have  been  developed  entirely  or  in  part  under  the  BLS  employment  statistics  program  Jointly  with 
an  agency  other  them  the  State  employment  security  agency. 

IHA  Information  not  available. 

1/  Based  on  employment  schedules  of  establishments  for  which  reports  are  collected  through  the  normal  operations  of  the  employment  security 

—  program.  In  most  areas,  reporting  employers  account  for  at  least  65  percent  of  all  manufacturing  employment. 

2/  Change  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 

3/  Area  definition  revised  to  include  Henderson  County,  Kentucky. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 


MAINE. 


ALABAMA .  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building.  Montgomery  4 

AT  ACVA  Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

ARIZONA . '.*  Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

“I::::  Employment  Security  Division.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Secur ity-W  elfare  Building, 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

a  a  i  irnoMii  Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

rniPPinn  .  Department  of  Employment.  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building.  Denver  2 

CONNECTICUT::::::::::  Employment  Security  Division.  Department  of  Labor,  92  Farmington  Avenue  Hartford  15 

nFT  AWARF  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 

DIST  OF  COLUMBIA"'.  United  States  Employm.nt  Service  lor  the  District  of  Columbia,  1724  F  Street  NW  Washington  25, 
DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA...  Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 

PT  nDm4  Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee  Ail  4  , 

OTOROM .  Employment  Security  Agency.  Department  of  Labor.  State  Office  Bu.lding^C.pttolS,  Atlanta 

Department  o(  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Keelikolam  Bu.ld.ng,  825  Mil.lam  Street 
p.o.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13 

Tn A HO  Employment  Security  Agency.  P.O.  Box  520,  153*  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

TT  T  TNOIS . .  Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 

TMriTAWA  Employment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  9 

T^WA  .  Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8  ^  ^  , 

!?a^,oac .  Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka^ 

KENTUCKY.::::::::::::.::  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

LOmsIANA .  D  JsTon^^Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor.  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Annex  Building, 

Baton  Rouge  4 

Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 

^ .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 

mWATHIISETTS .  Division  of  Employment  Security.  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

^frrnr  AN  .::::  Employment  Security  Commission,  514  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 

Minnf^ta .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 

m .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 

MISSOURI  . ::::.::  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

MONTANA  .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 

NEBRASKA .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Stree., 

P.O.  Box  1033,  Lincoln  1 

NEVADA .  Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 

NEW  JERSEY .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

NEW  MEXICO .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1301,  103  Sixth  Street  SW.,  Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK  .  Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  18 

NORTH  CAROLINA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  and  North  McDowell  Streets  Raleigh 

NORTH  DAKOTA .  North  Dakota  State  Employment  Service,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  207  Broadw  y, 

Box  568,  Bismarck;  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau, 

201  Broadway,  Bismarck 

OHIO .  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  427  Cleveland  Avenue,  Columbus  16 

OKLAHOMA..* .  Employment  Security  Commission.  American  National  Building,  Oklahoma  City  2 

OREGON .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  500  Public  Service  Building,  Srlem 

PENNSYLVANIA .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  1846  Brookwoo  tree 

Harrisburg 

PUERTO  RICO .  Puerto  Rico  Employment  Service,  Parque  Street  #607,  P.O.  Box  8368  Fdez.  Juncos  Station, 

Santurce,  San  Juan 

RHODE  ISLAND .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  3 

SOUTH  CAROLINA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Colum  ia 

SOUTH  DAKOTA .  Employment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville 

TEXAS  .  Texas  Employment  Commission,  Brown  Building,  Austin  19 

UTAH. .......'..'..'..'...'.V.... •  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  2100,  Salt  Lake  City  13 

VERMONT .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier 

VIRGINIA .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Broad-Grace  Arcade,  Richmond 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  .  Virgin  Islands  Employment  Service,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas 

WASHINGTON  ' ‘""  “i.  Employment  Security  Department.  P.O.  Bo,  367,  Old  C.pitol  Building.  01,mpte 

WEST  VIRGINIA .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 

Charleston  5 

WISCONSIN .  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Industrial  Commission,  105  South  Blair  Stree  , 

Madison  3;  Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East 

WYOMING .  Err^loymen^Securi^ (Commission,  P.O.  Box  760,  136*  South  Wolcott  Street,  IOOF  Building. 
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Table  1. — Selected  local  office  actlritlea,  by  State  -  No men,  April  1956 


New  app] 

Lications 

Counseling 

interview* 

Nonagrl cultural 

Initial  claims  2/ 

Region  and  State 

Total 

Initial 

Referrals 

Placements 

- » - 

Number 

ohange 
from  1/ 
Maroh  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Maroh  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
ohange 
from  2/ 
March  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

Maroh  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

ohange 

from 

Maroh  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Maroh  1956 

Total,  53  States . . 

283,881 

+8.7 

52,104 

+3.0 

32,843 

+1.5 

373,436 

+6.9 

204,306 

+5.0 

423,279 

+26.1 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

4,785 

+22.9 

611 

+19.3 

360 

+27.7 

7,159 

+7.7 

3,561 

+5.0 

8,470 

+29*2 

Maine ...... ........... 

1,265 

+52.4 

149 

-3.2 

76 

-12.6 

1,263 

+7.9 

757 

+13.0 

5 ',973 

+74.8 

Maeeaohusetta . . 

7,876 

+23.7 

1,309 

-4.7 

587 

-15.3 

13,296 

+4.6 

6,932 

-4*5 

24,068 

+23.0 

*«v  Hampehire . 

1,048 

+26.1 

184 

+75.2 

96 

+21.5 

1,041 

-3.3 

491 

+6.3 

6', 097 

+32.8 

Rhode  Islsnd . 

2,454 

+12.6 

445 

+12.1 

181 

+29.3 

2,097 

+12.3 

882 

+8.1 

9)689 

+23.4 

Vermont . . 

559 

+29.4 

57 

-57.5 

16 

- - 

869 

+17.6 

390 

+22.3 

'611 

+35.5 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

9,726 

+20.6 

1,155 

+28.2 

765 

+35.2 

9,859 

+7.2 

5,625 

+2.4 

36,173 

+18.5 

New  Tork . 

32,796 

+15.7 

5,471 

-5.2 

3,500 

+2.3 

63,731 

+7.5 

41,958 

+3.1 

73,632 

+9.1 

Puerto  Rico . 

2,990 

-4.6 

386 

-2.0 

161 

-9.6 

2,540 

-4.4 

1,382 

-7.0 

26 

Virgin  Islands . 

96 

— 

25 

— 

20 

... 

260 

+22.6 

100 

-23.1 

0 

— 

Region  lilt 

Delaware. . 

368 

-.8 

159 

-52.3 

134 

-58.0 

502 

+5.2 

307 

+7.0 

533 

+21.4 

District  of  Columbia. . 

1,437 

-2.2 

276 

+5.3 

155 

+13.1 

1,996 

+11.4 

1,310 

+8.6 

730 

+7.7 

Maryland . . . 

4,678 

+32.9 

1,288 

-.5 

953 

-5.5 

4,415 

+28.8 

2,479 

+16.1 

8,334 

+5.3 

North  Carolina . 

8,308 

+4.9 

1,290 

-22.6 

685 

-33.2 

8,302 

+10.7 

5,177 

+9.2 

23,292 

+67.2 

Pennsylvania . . 

17,791 

+11.6 

3,442 

+.1 

2,089 

-4.5 

20,125 

-4.1 

10,707 

-2.5 

42,313 

+20.8 

Virginia . 

3,798 

-13.0 

1,473 

-21.5 

821 

-33.3 

4,681 

-.4 

2,930 

-3.8 

2,790 

-30.8 

West  Tirginle . 

1,535 

+16.9 

288 

-9.7 

227 

-6.6 

2,121 

-.4 

1,242 

-8.6 

1,006 

+39.3 

Region  IV i 

Alabama. . . . 

4,307 

-6.5 

668 

+28.0 

588 

+33.0 

7,123 

-2.9 

3,773 

3,786 

+50.5 

Florida . . 

4,796 

+2.0 

604 

-7.6 

442 

-13.2 

12,092 

-6.9 

8,088 

-3.0 

5,365 

+63.6 

Georgia . 

6,080 

+1.0 

1,060 

+20.9 

777 

+19.0 

7,279 

+10.0 

4,222 

+7.1 

8,349 

+40.8 

Misaieeippl . 

4,205 

-5.8 

762 

+59.1 

510 

+72.9 

5,090 

-7.3 

3,117 

-5.7 

2,888 

+24.1 

South  Carolina . 

4,406 

-3.7 

1,091 

+4.7 

992 

+9.7 

4,998 

-4.1 

2,723 

-1.8 

6,115 

+87.1 

Tennessee . 

5,987 

+3.0 

1,533 

+6.2 

1,191 

+6.9 

7,227 

+4.6 

3,969 

+3.4 

7,356 

+32.4 

Region  V: 

Kentucky.. . 

3,500 

-5.8 

1,193 

-23.6 

998 

-26.5 

3,307 

+1.8 

1,764 

-1.5 

6,316 

+111.3 

Michigan . . 

12,964 

+1.1 

1,816 

+1.2 

1,302 

-4.3 

10,417 

+13.9 

4,581 

+20.0 

13,254 

+13.4 

Ohio . .  . 

16,067 

+12.5 

3,815 

+13.6 

2,700 

+13.6 

16,102 

+18.4 

8,629 

+19.6 

12,831 

+32.0 

Region  VI: 

Illlnoi . 

15, 544 

+32.2 

2,447 

+10.4 

1,435 

+6.8 

9,705 

+3.4 

5,654 

+2.1 

35,020 

+131.1 

Indiana . 

8,378 

+20.1 

1,138 

+54.0 

877 

+69.0 

6,814 

+13.3 

2,820 

+12.0 

11,332 

+32.5 

Minnesota... . 

5,070 

+29.3 

609 

+26.3 

289 

+53.7 

+13.6 

2,383 

+7.3 

3,229 

+22.0 

Wisconsin . . 

4,541 

-6.6 

1,193 

-3.6 

493 

-28.9 

7,241 

+20.8 

2,553 

-1.4 

3,715 

-12.0 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

3,058 

+4*6 

389 

-18.4 

194 

-22.7 

3,431 

-3.3 

1,916 

-.6 

2,165 

+49.9 

Kansas . 

3,345 

+50.5 

433 

+26.6 

286 

+24.9 

3,860 

-4.1 

2,420 

+5.7 

1,2U 

+24.6 

Missouri . . . 

6,811 

-3.2 

825 

-6.3 

481 

-5.7 

5,534 

-6.6 

2,963 

-8.5 

7,338 

+19.3 

Nebraska . 

1,651 

+9.4 

410 

-10.1 

218 

-12.1 

1,527 

-1.9 

857 

+2.0 

1,205 

-4.3 

North  Dakota . . 

815 

+31.2 

156 

-3.1 

124 

-3.9 

2,002 

+94.6 

667 

+55.8 

142 

+18.3 

South  Dakota . 

723 

+31.9 

115 

+33.7 

64 

— 

846 

+12.2 

368 

+21.5 

202 

+42,3 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

3,910 

+21.5 

568 

+51.9 

387 

+64.7 

5,527 

+18.6 

2,660 

+16.3 

2,597 

+81.7 

Louisiana . 

3,591 

+4.8 

561 

+51.6 

293 

+20.1 

4,967 

+11.3 

3,039 

+14.0 

2,127 

+11.0 

Oklahoma . . . 

2,458 

-11.5 

596 

-9.0 

376 

-3.6 

5,798 

+.5 

3,045 

*  +1.4 

2,308 

+17.9 

Taxaa . . . 

16,176 

+15.4 

3,073 

+14.0 

1,664 

+14.9 

33,920 

+18.8 

18,750 

+23.0 

5,565 

+29.1 

Region  H: 

Colorado . 

2,087 

-7.2 

668 

-18.7 

376 

-45.2 

3,022 

+5.4 

1,414 

+1.8 

733 

+3.2 

Montana . . . 

1,123 

+9.5 

245 

-16.4 

124 

-33.0 

1,435 

+13.0 

725 

+3.6 

461 

+14.1 

New  Mexico . . 

1,205 

-18.5 

292 

-7.9 

160 

+81.8 

1,949 

+31.2 

1,205 

+26.7 

255 

-22.0 

Utah . . 

1,602 

-.9 

359 

-22.0 

192 

-40.7 

2,045 

-7.8 

933 

+7.2 

715 

+8.8 

Wyoming . . . . 

587 

+61.3 

209 

+74.2 

123 

+83.6 

672 

+25.4 

318 

+39.5 

190 

+5.6 

Region  Z: 

Arizona . 

2,183 

-16.8 

463 

+27.2 

330 

+34.1 

3,636 

-9.5 

1,961 

-16.2 

914 

-22.0 

California . 

25,986 

-1.5 

4,263 

+18.1 

2,759 

+21.9 

33,983 

+5.2 

14,248 

-.4 

24,619 

+4.7 

Hawaii . . 

819 

+24.8 

46 

— 

36 

— 

584 

-19.1 

187 

+2.7 

612 

+11.3 

Nevada . 

691 

+.7 

147 

+61.5 

126 

+125.0 

1,664 

+29.5 

931 

+26.5 

492 

-4.3 

Region  Hi 

Alaska . 

341 

+6.9 

58 

+7.4 

35 

... 

575 

+12.1 

270 

+13.9 

88 

-28.5 

Idaho . 

1,105 

-17.2 

360 

+9.1 

235 

+21.1 

2,296 

+11.2 

1,113 

+25.3 

3a 

-11.2 

Oregon. . . 

2,200 

-10.2 

684 

-14.4 

356 

-20.5 

3,444 

+10.5 

1,785 

+27.4 

1,844 

-22.1 

Washington . 

4,059 

+1.0 

1,247 

-n.i 

484 

-18.1 

4,607 

+6.2 

2,025 

+7.6 

3,832 

-2.5 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
covered  by  contioued 
claims 


2 


Number 


Percentage 
change 
from  1/ 
March  1956 


,272,593 


+6.5 


35,451 

22,840 

90,092 

21,043 

33,873 

4,397 


+8.6 

+73.9 

+23.3 

+61.1 

+4.0 

-.9 


164,109 

368,137 

448 

0 


+11.3 

+12.6 

+14.9 


3,122 

7,120 

24,579 

101,725 

228,669 

18,08 

9,394 


+.5 

-0.4 

+48.1 

+37.5 

+4.9 

-20.7 

-8.7 


21,713 

17,594 

53,843 

14,470 

26,939 

69,201 


+10.9 

+2.9 

+14.0 

+4.5 

+14.8 

+14.1 


43,297  +18.8 
113,882  +10.6 
84,803  -3.5 


137,507 

+42.2 

58,595 

+22.1 

26,710 

-7.6 

31,355 

+.6 

13,349 

**6.6 

9,246 

-16.6 

50,024 

+18.2 

10,214 

+2.0 

2,094 

-5.3 

1,593 

-22.1 

14.383 

+11.7 

13,493 

+.2 

15,042 

-9.2 

35,534 

+18.6 

4,396 

-11.7 

6,105 

-8.4 

1,880 

-28.5 

7,800 

-16.7 

2,211 

-12.4 

6,314 

+3.8 

177,617 

-13.9 

6,504 

-28.5 

4,264 

-24.6 

2,350 

-19.0 

3,835 

-20.2 

20,590 

-25.5 

30,429 

-23.1 

4/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  nee  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices ,  since  there  are  some  types 
of  applicants  for  shorn  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

4/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional  claims  to  total 
initial  claims  far  women  was  only  4.2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950«June  1953#  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States. 
Excludes  initial  claims  filed  solely  under  UCFE  program. 
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Xab la  2 . — Nona  gricu I  fur*  f  salactlon  lntarviaws  and  individuals  tasted,  by  State,  April  1956 


Region  and  State 


» - 

Tot# I,  53  States 


Region  T: 

Connecticut... . . 

Maine.......... . 

Massachusetts . .  • . 

New  Hampshire. . . 

Rhode  Island,... . 

Vermont.... . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey. ........... 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands. •••...• 

Region  III: 

Delaware . . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Mary  land . . 

North  Caroline . 

Penney Ivanle . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  TV: 

Alabama. . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . •••••• 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee .•••••••••••• 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. . . . 

Michigan . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . ••••••• 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  tehome . . 

Texas.  ••••• . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . . 

Montana 

New  Mexico . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona... . 

California . 

Hawaii.. . . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . . . 

.  Oregon . 

Washington . 


S*l.ctlon  lntarviaws 

Individuals  tested 

Total 

Referral  resulted 

Resulting  from 
selection  notice 

Aptituda 

tests 

Proflclancy 

tasta 

Number 

P.rcantage 
change  from 
.arch  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
March  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 

Mar ch  1956 

Total 

Specific 

Ganara  1 

1,380,736 

+9.4 

863,666 

+12.2 

361,516 

+7.9 

131,637 

53,347 

34,738 

43,552 

32,217 

+  I5.O 

17,236 

+12. 1 

7,464 

+7.8 

2,550 

1,166 

258 

926 

h.  HI 

■♦7.7 

3.081 

+13.6 

1,537 

+  14.7 

269 

ieo 

88 

1 

+6.2 

3M94 

+12.2 

19,254 

+5.8 

2,832 

1,143 

809 

880 

3)476 

+  12.7 

2,591 

+  I8.4 

1,594 

+6.0 

201 

60 

96 

45 

7,622 

+22.9 

4, 177 

+20.0 

2,4l6 

+  18.8 

563 

87 

183 

293 

3,442 

+12.6 

2,091 

+27-4 

904 

+34.3 

192 

56 

'25 

II 

44,269 

+6.6 

21,132 

+  12.6 

7.398 

+8.7 

2,017 

356 

1.323 

338 

174,425 

+8.4 

108,511 

+  10.5 

21,033 

+7-0 

7,494 

1,632 

2,601 

3,261 

6,617 

+4.6 

5,039 

+4.8 

4,360 

♦.6 

2,005 

1,741 

254 

10 

545 

+8.6 

391 

+26.9 

III 

♦26.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,321 

-9.6 

1,409 

+33-3 

433 

+63.4 

15 

0 

15 

0 

8,658 

+  11.8 

4,900 

+  13-6 

2,  173 

+6.0 

426 

21 

203 

202 

24,365 

+  19.4 

12,078 

+25.6 

3,771 

+  15.4 

1,566 

264 

933 

369 

32,794 

+  10.7 

17,833 

+  12.3 

6,821 

+  19.2 

4,018 

2,388 

716 

914 

56, 165 

+3-9 

41,330 

+  10.3 

28,935 

+  12.2 

7,724 

2,085 

2,363 

3,276 

16,856 

+7-7 

10,872 

+  14.7 

2,847 

-3.5 

2,390 

820 

l,  123 

447 

5,755 

-3.0 

4, 116 

+2.4 

3,369 

+5-4 

976 

343 

523 

1 10 

22,095 

-.9 

15,069 

+2.0 

6,158 

-1.2 

2,424 

655 

767 

1,002 

54,961 

-2.8 

29,357 

-4.9 

7,327 

-•5 

1,375 

425 

597 

853 

23,970 

+9.7 

16, 150 

+7.0 

7,457 

+3.4 

2,214 

818 

827 

569 

19,468 

-13.6 

10,478 

-17.1 

4,730 

-12.2 

2.697 

1,812 

503 

382 

l4,4o6 

-5.6 

16,715 

-3-7 

3,905 

-12.4 

1,612 

718 

413 

1|8 1 

24,116 

+3.1 

15,501 

♦7.7 

7,010 

+4.2 

4,766 

2,579 

1,321 

866 

13,651 

-.9 

7,061 

+.8 

4,251 

-.4 

2,155 

638 

1,  112 

405 

45,539 

+26.0 

27,320 

+24.4 

12,545 

+16.3 

4,780 

2,345 

1,001 

1,434 

73,270 

+21.2 

48,627 

+27.8 

14,695 

+16.7 

11,339 

5,405 

1,392 

4,542 

67,946 

+22.0 

29.3M 

+5.8 

8,697 

+.5 

4,737 

2,154 

1,769 

814 

21,761 

+  17.0 

I5.5H 

+  19.0 

6,080 

+10.3 

1,891 

1,057 

585 

249 

21,293 

+  17.4 

14,775 

+32.6 

4.581 

-.9 

5.334 

2,661 

4o6 

2,267 

24,956 

-3-5 

13, 189 

+3.2 

6,752 

+.7 

4,268 

1,851 

661 

1,756 

13,835 

+  13.8 

1 1, 141 

+  17-5 

5,918 

+5.1 

1,952 

960 

415 

557 

16,576 

+  17.1 

13,087 

+  16.8 

4,664 

+1.5 

303 

93 

96 

1 14 

26,792 

-3.U 

14,658 

+2.7 

6,093 

-6.3 

4,463 

2,254 

407 

1,802 

11,080 

-2-7 

7,  M8 

-.4 

2,548 

-2.9 

1, 198 

390 

516 

292 

3. 185 

+28.7 

2,6|6 

+29.8 

1,829 

+10.0 

768 

200 

389 

179 

3, 177 

+29.0 

2,416 

+46.5 

1,  177 

+23. 1 

314 

54 

155 

105 

13,076 

+20. 1 

11,444 

+19. 1 

6,357 

+11.2 

1,821 

768 

538 

515 

13,538 

+  14.2 

12,531 

+  12.8 

5,333 

+6.8 

1,559 

246 

356 

957 

25,540 

+6.5 

18,527 

+9.1 

6,055 

-3.2 

2,209 

791 

378 

1,040 

92,640 

+  19.2 

79,712 

420.  1 

43,228 

♦19.9 

12,874 

7,975 

1,926 

2,973 

16,455 

+7.5 

10,552 

+17.0 

4,524 

♦  11.5 

944 

65 

515 

364 

5,538 

+20.9 

4,557 

+57.1 

3,118 

+34.4 

492 

76 

255 

161 

5,682 

+  18.5 

4,910 

+22.5 

3,2se 

+21.5 

656 

183 

202 

851 

8,396 

+4.1 

6,017 

+14.2 

3,136 

+.6 

1,531 

36o 

221 

950 

3,768 

+75.9 

2,  186 

+68.9 

1,465 

+55.9 

209 

47 

96 

66 

13,433 

+3.0 

8,849 

1 

4,276 

-15.8 

1,202 

251 

712 

239 

125,492 

+3.4 

75,744 

+6.0 

32,288 

+3.5 

8,755 

2,292 

2,333 

4,130 

2, 149 

+  16.1 

1,669 

-7.3 

1,226 

+6.5 

210 

121 

7 

82 

6,312 

+21.8 

3,547 

+21.8 

1,342 

+16.4 

226 

10 

131 

85 

2,229 

+  19.7 

1,397 

+16.7 

933 

+33.1 

447 

8 

82 

357 

8,887 

+26.2 

6,480 

+34.8 

4,403 

+21.7 

559 

38 

354 

167 

16,613 

+32.8 

10,464 

+44.2 

3,585 

+-I4.6 

1,845 

176 

920 

749 

22,903 

+  10.7 

13,209 

♦16.1 

5r9*2 

+6.7 

1,990 

509 

767 

714 

2 
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Table  3.— Selected  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  April  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  State* 


Region  I i 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

Nee  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont. . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland... . . . . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

Nest  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . . 

Wisconsin . . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . . 

Nebraska. . . . . 

North  Dakota.. . . 

South  Dakota. ....... 

Region  VIII : 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming... . . 

Region  X: 

Arlsona. . . . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon.... . 

Washington . . 


New  applications  l/ 

Initial  counseling  interviews 

Nonagrloultural  placements 

Total 

Veteran  £/ 

Total 

Veteran  %J 

Total 

Vote 

ran  g/ 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Maroh  1956 

'lumber 

Percentage 
ohange 
from  2/ 
March  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2J 
March  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Maroh  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2J 
March  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  2/ 
Maroh  1956 

32,930 

+0.3 

10,897 

-2.1 

14,431 

+3.4 

4,749 

+0.1 

25,810 

+18.2 

11,054 

+17.9 

799 

66 

67£ 

128 

437 

35 

+4.4 

-44.1 

-.3 

+4.9 

+7.9 

181 

15 

274 

37 

86 

17 

-15.4 

-1.8 

-5.5 

579 

76 

515 

33 

156 

9 

+17.2 

+1.3 

-.8 

-7.7 

126 

21 

198 

21 

44 

5 

+3.3 

-2.5 

704 

91 

527 

102 

131 

55 

+22.4 

+18.2 

+13.6 

+32.5 

+20.2 

253 

44 

279 

48 

42 

35 

+16.6 

+22.4 

835 

3,214 

198 

0 

+9.0 

+16.6 

+19.3 

220 

854 

73 

0 

+3.8 

+12.5 

-3.9 

.471 

1,114 

88 

3 

+16.9 

+7.1 

+7.3 

122 

308 

36 

0 

+17.3 

+8.1 

336 

2,782 

45 

6 

+27.8 

+16.3 

119 

698 

15 

0 

+22.7 

+25.5 

33 

194 

336 

613 

2,294 

308 

511 

-15.7 

+37.1 

-12.1 

-5.2 

-16.3 

+4.7 

6 

51 

101 

198 

754 

71 

174 

-21.5 

+71.2 

-7.5 

-7.4 

-9.0 

+1.2 

30 

139 

100 

192 

1,218 

284 

204 

+11.2 

+3.1 

-24.4 

+1.5 

-22.8 

+32.5 

3 

66 

35 

89 

382 

65 

66 

+24.5 

-17.6 

-4.5 

-12.2 

-9.6 

14 

166 

205 

462 

1,454 

227 

229 

-16.2 

+37.6 

+9.5 

+24.4 

-5.0 

+67.2 

7 

78 

88 

192 

563 

68 

100 

-10.3 

+41.9 

+8.5 

+31.9 

+7.9 

+88.7 

310 

808 

355 

231 

267 

470 

-9.6 

-20.0 

-19.7 

+13.8 

-17.1 

+4.9 

106 

299 

89 

51 

63 

205 

-7.0 

-23.9 

-8.2 

0 

+8.6 

+8.5 

119 

249 

212 

94 

78 

227 

-.8 

-15.0 

-16.5 

+3.3 

-11.4 

+9.1 

43 

94 

34 

19 

19 

77 

-13.0 

-14.4 

239 

938 

228 

126 

306 

830 

+4.4 

-15.5 

-5.4 

+3.3 

+16.8 

+8.1 

88 

401 

61 

49 

83 

430 

+1.1 

-9.9 

-18.7 

+2.5 

+4.1 

402 

1,816 

1,821 

+8.9 

+8.5 

+6.3 

112 

636 

663 

+19.1 

+6*£ 

-7.7 

205 

947 

1,157 

+5.7 

+20.0 

+10.3 

63 

329 

403 

-3.1 

+26.1 

+4.1 

259 

808 

2,667 

+22.7 

+15.1 

+31.8 

100 

311 

1,007 

+11.1 

+20.5 

+24.8 

1,649 

855 

485 

617 

+4.7 

+23.9 

-9.2 

-.6 

506 

334 

254 

222 

-6.1 

+30.5 

-4.5 

-6.7 

852 

388 

141 

176 

+4-3 

+32.0 

-3.4 

+5.4 

283 

169 

53 

65 

-1.0 

+25.2 

-29.3 

-1.5 

1,002 

586 

564 

502 

+4.4 

+43.3 

+46.1 

+13.3 

630 

284 

398 

222 

+6.1 

+37.2 

+48.5 

+11.0 

448 

268 

656 

225 

62 

52 

-1.3 

-2.9 

-4.2 

-23.7 

-1.6 

-20.0 

151 

79 

204 

68 

23 

27 

+4.1 

-8.1 

-9.3 

-46.5 

127 

143 

376 

67 

30 

28 

+11.4 

-11.7 

+17.9 

+24.1 

46 

49 

109 

21 

10 

17 

-24.3 

615 

418 

336 

308 

43 

40 

+38.8 

+51.4 

+1.2 

-22.8 

251 

181 

146 

117 

17 

24 

+36.4 

+42.5 

+5.0 

-44.3 

485 

379 

378 

2,746 

+16.0 

+4.1 

-18.2 

+12.1 

166 

130 

156 

749 

+44.3 

+1.6 

-1.3 

+13.5 

88 

214 

111 

875 

+25.7 

-2.3 

-14.0 

+12.3 

25 

62 

40 

279 

-27.1 

+9.0 

435 

224 

805 

2,237 

+40.8 

+23.1 

+8.8 

+18.8 

171 

105 

394 

964 

+62.9 

+12.9 

-1.3 

+15.7 

187 

233 

186 

84 

50 

-18.0 

+4.5 

-1.1 

-3.4 

87 

106 

70 

18 

20 

+2.4 

+27.7 

-6.7 

80 

72 

94 

62 

24 

-10.1 

-5.3 

+88.0 

-16.2 

31 

29 

27 

16 

9 

— 

306 

163 

73 

64 

42 

+43.0 

+29.4 

-7.6 

217 

91 

42 

21 

21 

+77.9 

+35.8 

460 

3,860 

102 

71 

+10.0 

-10.4 

+24.4 

+24.6 

174 

1,603 

19 

26 

-2.2 

-10.6 

115 

1,363 

85 

29 

+40.2 

-4.1 

+28.8 

38 

538 

19 

11 

-1.1 

211 

1,589 

45 

37 

+15.9 

+8.8 

108 

899 

15 

18 

+24.1 

+3.2 

18 

135 

306 

774 

-4.9 

-11.3 

-13.4 

7 

65 

120 

177 

+30.0 

-.8 

-25.9 

6 

48 

146 

187 

+.7 

+8.1 

0 

22 

59 

54 

+11.3 

11 

179 

512 

526 

+73.8 

+55.6 

+61.8 

3 

121 

225 

210 

+112.3 

+49.0 

+61.5 

1/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  Job  applicants 
offices,  since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

2/  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 

2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


at  Empleyment  Service 
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Table  4. — Nonajricultural  placements  by  industry,  April  1956 


Totfl 

Women 

All  veterans 

Industry 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  1/ 
Mar oh  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

ft  unbar 

Percentage 
ohange  from  ±/ 
March  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 

ohange  froa  2/ 
March  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Total,  53  States . 

504,243 

412.1 

100.0 

204,306 

+5.0 

100.0 

132,887 

♦15.4 

100.0 

996 

+308.2 

.2' 

72 

... 

an 

256 

1,510 

19,824 

35,728 

233 

4,368 

+201.2 

♦33.3 

+36.5 

+9.5 

♦49.4 

+16.9 

.2 

Wining . 

3,524 

+24.1 

.7 

266 

-17.6 

•  1 

14.9 

48,764 

122,460 

618 

+31.4 

9.7 

1,044 

+7.9 

•5 

+6.7 

24.2 

47,008 

+1.6 

23.0 

(2/) 

+58.1 

.1 

100 

+11.1 

•2 

14,699 

241 

+20.6 

2.9 

4,907 

+18.5 

2*4 

<IH 

-14.5 

(2/) 

125 

-21.9 

•1 

45 

1,101 

1,093 

2,370 

1,505 

1,136 

783 

1,859 

+1.6 

-3.7 

♦36.8 

6,111 

22,111 

5,899 

3,898 

3,507 

3,653 

4,642 

658 

-7.9 

1.2 

3,482 

-11.1 

1.7 

•o 

Apparel  and  related  products.... ...... 

-3.1 

+35.1 

4.4 

1.2 

18,472 

298 

-3.1 

+11.6 

9.0 

.1 

•  o 

1.8 

-2.9 

.8 

704 

+5.9 

•3 

•6*2 

+2.4 

♦7.9 

-5.6 

+23.5 

+10.5 

-16.6 

+25.0 

+14.4 

+14.9 

+1.8 

+2.8 

+19.1 

-2.9 

-1.3 

-8.6 

1.1 

+12.3 

.7 

1,265 

♦11.7 

•6 

•9 

Printing,  publishing  and  allitd  indie  a 

+1.5 

-8.8 

.7 

.9 

1,864 

951 

+2.3 

+.5 

.9 

(2/) 

•t 

1.4 

+26.8 

.1 

92 

+26.0 

315 

•2 

Rubber  products #eee##e###*e##e######** 

1,108 
2,935 
3,299 
4,941 
10,153 
10,581 
8,003 
8,74 8 
1,517 

+9.7 

-2.7 

.2 

.6 

300 

1,767 

-13.5 

+2.6 

•  1 
.9 

390 

352 

.3 

.3 

1.0 

1.8 

3.2 

3 tons ,  clay  and  glass  products#*## 
Primary  metal  products ••••#••••••••••• 

+12.2 

+9.3 

+15.5 

.7 

1.0 

2.0 

656 

373 

1,548 

-9.6 

-13.5 

+2.7 

.3 

.2 

.8 

1,303 

2,455 

4,240 

4,687 

+2.5 

2.1 

1,563 

+7.4 

.8 

3*& 

1.5 

+8.2 

1.6 

4,226 

+10.6 

2.1 

2,035 

3,929 

405 

1,124 

1,335 

Transportation  equipment #••••••••••••• 

+18.2 

+5.0 

1.7 

.3 

988 

732 

+10.1 

+12.6 

•5 

•4 

3.0 

.3 

Mi s oe 11 anew as  manufacturing. .#•••••••• 

5,138 

2,436 

18,997 

109,618 

9,604 

63,052 

113,933 

10,484 

27 

+4.4 

-18.0 

1.0 

.5 

2,595 

65 

+6.0 

+10.2 

(aJ? 

•o 

1.0 

+2.0 

3.8 

1,804 

-.7 

•9 

9  >446 
31, 614 

-.1 

+11.6 

+9.7 

7.1 

23.8 

1.4 

10.9 

9.8 

+9.7 

21.7 

38,929 

+4.2 

19.1 

+8.2 

1.9 

5,042 

+1.5 

2.5 

1,893 

Service,  excluding  private  households# • • 

+13.9 

+15.7 

12.5 

22.6 

27,607 

78,495 

+9.1 

+6.6 

13.5 

38.5 

14,513 

12,994 

3,683 

+13.9 

♦44.0 

-7.5 

+2.4 

2.1 

3,945 

+1.9 

1.9 

$ 

Z.o 

a/) 

(2/) 

3 

11 

-13.0 

Establishments,  n.e.c . . . 

348 

+25.6 

.1 

26 

80 

.1 

i/  Not  computed  If  volume  for  either  period  represented  »u  under  50. 
2/  Lais  than  0.05  parcant. 


Table  5.~Nonagrieultural  placements  by  major  occupational  groups,  April  1956 


Total 

Women 

All  veterans 

Major  occupational  group 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
March  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
ohange  from 
March  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
■arch  1956 

Percentage 

distribution 

Total,  53  States . 

504,243 

+12.1 

100.0 

204,306 

+5.0 

100.0 

132,887 

+15.4 

100.0 

9,024 

62,274 

168,287 

29,961 

67,027 

167,670 

-11.8 

1.8 

4,196 

-10.1 

2.1 

3,003 

-7.9 

-8.7 

+28.6 

+16.0 

+15.6 

2.3 

7.5 

-1.1 

12.3 

43,143 

+.7 

21.1 

9,993 

+14.1 

33.4 

108,839 

+7.3 

53.2 

20,762 

15  •© 

Skilled . 

+14.0 

5.9 

3,007 

+7.4 

1.5 

12,610 

9.5 

14.8 

50.3 

+8.3 

13.3 

27,280 

+.7 

13.4 

19,672 

+19.0 

33.3 

17,841 

+13.2 

8.7 

66,847 

♦17.3 
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Table  6.  "Nonagricultural  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  April  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States 


Region  It 

Connect  lout . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire,  •  . 

Rhode  Island . 

toraont . 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

New  Ybrk. ... . 

Puerto  Rloo . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  Hit 
Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia . 

Wist  Virginia . 

Region  IVl 

Alabama . . . 

Florida . . . 

•eorgla . 

Mississippi . 

South  Cerollne . 

Tennessee.  ....... . 

Region  Vt 

Kent  oaky..  . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VT! 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII J 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas- ... • . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma-.... . 

Texas- ................ 

Region  IX t, 

Colorado.... . 

Montana. . . 

New  Mexico . . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  Xt 

Arizona. . . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI! 

Alaska . 

Idaho . . . 

ft-egon . 

thshington . 


Openings 

Referra  Is 

Placements 

Race lved 

Available  J / 

Pending 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
March  1956 

Applicant¬ 

holding 

office 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
March  1956 

Order- 

holding 

office 

669,1*82 

883,113 

21*1*.  711* 

888,797 

+12.5 

25,897 

5Ql*,  21*3 

+12.  1 

8, 123 

13,166 

22,1*01 

11,001 

17,236 

+12.  1 

286 

8, 116 

+13.3 

200 

4,525 

5,396 

3,071 

3,1*75 

•*eo-8 

139 

1,856 

+15-9 

ll* 

19,488 

27,202 

8,9l*0 

31,681 

+13-9 

1,1*97 

15,969 

+1-5 

1*91 

2,135 

3,01*7 

1,366 

2,688 

+16.  1 

179 

1,321 

+e3.9 

77 

8.1*56 

3,1*38 

l,pl*0 

1*>  177 

420.0 

322 

1,701* 

+15.0 

96 

2,037 

3,aUU 

1,1*75 

2,31*7 

+el*.o 

73 

1,129 

427.0 

12 

11*,  523 

28,098 

ll*,986 

21,131* 

+12.6 

309 

10,1*03 

46.3 

303 

91,927 

126,592 

33,932 

111,025 

+10.9 

3,315 

65,71*3 

46.3 

786 

3,009 

3,519 

501 

5.039 

ti*-8 

1 

2,871 

4,  1 

0 

255 

31*8 

51 

391 

426.9 

0 

209 

-7.9 

0 

1,21*5 

2,  120 

l,03l* 

1 . 570 

+37-6 

15 

777 

41*9-  1 

9 

l*,7l4 

8,211* 

1*.1*30 

1*,900 

+13.6 

107 

3>ol*7 

+16.  1 

210 

8,71*1* 

12,  186 

3.958 

12,250 

+25-  7 

223 

6,711 

428.2 

1*7 

ll*,  131 

17,653 

3,985 

17,965 

+12.3 

99 

11,512 

+ll*.  9 

26 

30,288 

1*1,399 

13,226 

1*3,885 

■*3-3 

1,998 

21,728 

42.  3 

1*10 

9,932 

II*.  350 

4,632 

10,892 

+I4. 6 

99 

6,520 

49.7 

55 

2,796 

3,558 

833 

1*.  178 

+3-o 

191 

2,1*62 

4f*.  7 

27 

11,103 

13,551* 

2,671* 

15,601 

•k6 

95 

8,290 

4.9 

7 

25,615 

30,620 

1*,  868 

30,057 

-2.9 

779 

19,627 

-3.2 

68 

13,232 

15.760 

3.217 

16,753 

+7.5 

169 

10,  108 

43.  a 

3 

8,311 

10,250 

1,629 

10, 828 

-16.8 

131* 

6,710 

-5.3 

50 

7,801 

9,937 

2,  IQl* 

11,317 

-3-8 

129 

6,650 

43. 1 

33 

11,326 

13,197 

2,190 

15,722 

+8. 5 

182 

9,  lt*5 

47.6 

5 

5,396 

7,020 

1,999 

8,039 

■*9.3 

57 

1*,  202 

46. 1 

5 

17,51*3 

23.279 

6,1*96 

27,610 

■tel*.  8 

831 

12,955 

427.8 

221 

36,954 

1*6,899 

12,1*17 

1*8,860 

•*27-6 

709 

29,1*07 

428.1* 

137 

25,358 

36,215 

12,1*06 

29,355 

■*5-9 

1,581 

18,899 

46.0 

863 

10,1*91 

ll*,  828 

5,281* 

15,832 

421.2 

21*3 

7,  112 

423-8 

122 

11,1*86 

15,  117 

4,1*  18 

15,017 

■*32. 1* 

1+18 

9,239 

439-7 

19 

10, 107 

16,067 

7,301* 

17,925 

+16.0 

1*13 

7, 11*1* 

45.6 

131* 

9,  198 

11,288 

2,397 

11,151 

+’7.6 

I6l 

7,281* 

426.5 

16 

11,31*3 

111,  087 

3,020 

13,  162 

+17-0 

129 

9,191 

420.9 

21 

10,130 

13,1*81 

3,653 

ll*,  662 

42.6 

596 

7,1*66 

-3-2 

II 

6,591* 

7,871 

1,1*02 

7,  M8 

--1* 

ill* 

5,551 

46.7 

119 

2,397 

1*,090 

2,276 

1*,9I3 

■*62.0 

5 

1,731 

+71.6 

2 

2,1*05 

3,1*27 

1,335 

3,119 

4i*9-8 

106 

1,797 

461*.  9 

77 

8,158 

8,992 

1,008 

11,808 

4€0.2 

1*5 

6,579 

+19.2 

0 

9,622 

10,993 

1,698 

12,352 

+12-1* 

151* 

8,  ll+9 

+13-8 

106 

ll*,l*93 

16,  li*2 

1,696 

18,631* 

49-6 

296 

12,738 

+10.1* 

30 

57,1*31 

67, 388 

11,1*56 

79,712 

420.  1 

251 

1*8,671 

420.8 

25 

8,863 

11,328 

3,261 

10,851 

+18.1* 

109 

7,017 

422-9 

20 

1*.1*70 

5, 131 

918 

5,1*37 

41*1*.  8 

73 

3,636 

4i*9-l+ 

19 

1*.  07  • 

1*,926 

935 

5, 163 

426.8 

171 

3,600 

422.5 

10 

1*,1*I2 

5,333 

1,  ll*6 

6,050 

+11*.  7 

l!*5 

3,1*13 

433-0 

80 

1,929 

2,276 

536 

2,307 

466.8 

9 

1,531* 

465.7 

38 

6,982 

8,5ll* 

1,627 

8,861* 

4.  1 

288 

5, 177 

-6.0 

101 

55,71*3 

77,691 

22,71*3 

77,662 

4i*.6 

7,929 

37,  IQl* 

4.7 

2,879 

1,068 

1,818 

795 

1,669 

-7.3 

211 

670 

48.6 

ll* 

2,930 

3,1*26 

551* 

3,51*7 

421.8 

25 

2,253 

+15-2 

7 

l,2l*l 

1,778 

63l+ 

1,399 

+15-5 

12 

757 

421*.  5 

6 

5,1*22 

6,  172 

1, 171* 

7,697 

438.2 

113 

1*,U76 

462.1* 

52 

7,821* 

9,01*0 

1,558 

10,539 

438.6 

68 

6,1*52 

451.1* 

a 

9,362 

12.-1*13 

3,1*25 

13,232 

+I6.2 

291* 

7,1*31 

433.  1 

56 

Employer  visits 


umber 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
March  1956"^ 

Percent 

major 

market 

10,355 

+1.3 

61. a 

1,  126 

+16.6 

a3-8 

706 

+1-7 

53-3 

a.oia 

-6.2 

8i. a 

aia 

•11.9 

58.2 

a6o 

+133-5 

75. a 

338 

46.0 

1*1. a 

2,  162 

49-5 

77.6 

9,195 

+ll*.  1 

aB.e 

5US 

+1-3 

78.2 

36 

••• 

58.3 

235 

46.3 

69.8 

206 

+19.8 

79-6 

1,707 

-1-3 

5a.  1 

1,905 

-7.8 

55-3 

a,  131 

42.8 

66.2 

1,399 

-23-8 

70.5 

1*29 

-10.8 

56.  a 

2,535 

-11.5 

59-5 

3,307 

-2.1* 

63. 1 

3,1*18 

-2.8 

69.  a 

l,7ao 

-18.0 

as.  7 

2,287 

-8.0 

as.  6 

1,803 

-i3-a 

56.0 

867 

-10.2 

52.0 

1,317 

-2.  a 

5a.  2 

6,969 

+ii*.  0 

aa.o 

a,  555 

-3-a 

71.5 

2,783 

421. a 

5a.  0 

2,569 

-1. 1 

58.6 

2,351 

48.0 

72-5 

1,253 

-7.9 

69.0 

1,995 

-13.8 

58.9 

1.909 

-13.8 

60.7 

1,263 

-2a*  2 

70.7 

520 

43a.  a 

67-5 

a35 

+18.  5 

83.2 

1,816 

43.6 

59-0 

1,500 

4-5 

85.5 

3,352 

43-3 

70.6 

8,910 

+10.9 

89-7 

I.aai 

-1.0 

57-5 

1,931 

420.5 

5a- 2 

866 

4-  3 

55-2 

77a 

■*5' h 

65-2 

71*1 

420.  1 

a7-2 

1,515 

-7-6 

60.3 

9,a33 

+1.2 

as.  9 

20a 

-3-3 

75-5 

14*1 

+13- 1 

63-9 

229 

46.5 

71.2 

935 

+10.9 

as.o 

1,730 

-2.6 

a3-5 

1,856 

41*.  a 

52-5 

j/  Openings  on  hand  beginning  of  nonth  plus  openings  received  during  the  month. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
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Table  7. --Agricultural  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  April  1956 


Referrals  i/ 

Placements  i/ 

Employer  visits 

Percentage 

Region  and  State 

Percentage 

Number 

change  from  gj 

Pool- 

Order¬ 

holding 

offioe 

Nvnber 

Percentage 

change  from  g/ 
March  1956 

Number 

change  from  gj 
March  1956 

March 

April 

type 

1956 

1955 

Total,  53  States . 

189,248 

+38.7 

160,710 

+36.0 

+4.4 

45,541 

7,630 

37,795 

+21.6 

Region  Ii 

Conneetiout . 

956 

+107.4 

578 

+217.6 

+32.6 

0 

155 

296 

+4.6 

Main . 

177 

... 

146 

--- 

— 

0 

0 

107 

Massachusetts . 

1,567 

+115.8 

1,152 

+035.6 

-6.0 

154 

11 

1,655 

+49.6 

Mew  Rai^shire . 

40 

— 

49 

— 

— 

0 

21 

0 

“ *  — 

Rhode  Island . 

50 

... 

29 

•— 

0 

0 

2 

Vermont . 

573 

+12.4 

377 

♦50.8 

-34.8 

0 

8 

439 

+8.7 

Region  III 

New  Jersey . 

913 

+57.7 

736 

+59.3 

-36.7 

25 

12 

814 

+12.1 

New  York . 

1,551 

+107.4 

890 

+102.7 

-24.0 

349 

79 

723 

+52.5 

Puerto  Rioo . 

4,293 

+53.4 

840 

-62.7 

+31.0 

49 

0 

150 

-11.8 

Virgin  Islands . 

3 

— 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Region  IIIi 

-5.9 

63 

72 

Delaware . 

54 

emeses 

127 

--- 

0 

Dlstrlot  of  Columbia.. 

36 

17 

•  •• 

—  - 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland . . . 

257 

+108.9 

266 

... 

-49.6 

0 

88 

53 

asms* 

North  Carolina . . 

4,547 

-7.3 

3,714 

-3.7 

-13.6 

105 

1 

2,327 

+5.9 

Pennsylvania.... . 

5,393 

+257.9 

5,070 

+282.2 

+94.0 

1,422 

397 

661 

+46.2 

Virginia... . 

201 

+84*4 

75 

— 

mmm 

0 

0 

252 

-37.5 

Vast  Virginia . 

37 

51 

m  mm 

0 

0 

66 

Region  IV i 

1,340 

+18.8 

Alabama . 

1,049 

+50.3 

937 

+100.2 

-26.9 

0 

Florida . 

25,324 

+46.5 

22,154 

+36.7 

-8.2 

3,811 

2,180 

1,683 

-12.8 

Georgia . 

3,736 

+34.9 

3,476 

+29.3 

-51.5 

334 

1 

1,452 

+3.6 

Mississippi . 

5,397 

-27.0 

5,067 

-27.0 

+258.3 

4,913 

0 

433 

-14*6 

South  Carolina . 

5,798 

+1.9 

5,161 

+11.9 

+19.5 

2,220 

1,833 

1,375 

+.7 

Tennessee . . . 

625 

-50.0 

934 

-39.0 

-35.8 

0 

0 

820 

-2.7 

Region  Vt 

+171.1 

Kentucky . 

521 

+65.4 

479 

+118.7 

+80.8 

8 

0 

450 

Michigan . 

2,387 

+72.8 

1,740 

+234.6 

-15.4 

515 

55 

1,293 

+69.5 

Ohio . 

6,696 

+166.9 

5,891 

+190.5 

+10.3 

467 

94 

2,741 

+38.7 

Region  VI t 

+33.0 

Illinois . 

3,118 

+62.1 

2,768 

+158.2 

-4.5 

590 

427 

944 

Indiana . 

312 

+64.2 

810 

+447.3 

-27.7 

8 

629 

239 

+63.7 

Minnesota . 

1,080 

+53.4 

2,509 

+401.8 

-11.4 

0 

175 

169 

— 

Wisconsin . . 

54 2 

+24.3 

513 

+92.9 

+3.0 

0 

147 

209 

+52.6 

Region  VII t 

332 

+17.3 

Iowa . . 

800 

-15.2 

1,249 

+2.7 

-33.1 

0 

4 

Kansas. . . . 

1,075 

+35.1 

658 

+58.6 

-27.7 

0 

6 

1,026 

+33.1 

Missouri . 

794 

-13.9 

527 

+32.4 

+2.7 

147 

21 

536 

-23.2 

Nebraska . 

665 

-29.1 

844 

-9.4 

-15.9 

0 

31 

505 

+3.1 

North  Dakota . 

1,075 

+152.3 

755 

+277.5 

-32.8 

0 

0 

220 

+66.7 

South  Dakota. ......... 

893 

+26.1 

611 

+76.6 

-7.8 

0 

0 

148 

— — — 

Region  VIII i 

+48.6 

Arkansas . 

15,660 

+8.1 

15,492 

+8.7 

+69.2 

11,636 

0 

881 

Louisiana . 

298 

+21.6 

299 

+6.4 

-15.5 

0 

191 

538 

+90.8 

Oklahoma . 

3,763 

+16.5 

3,592 

+16.1 

-43.1 

763 

0 

722 

+18.4 

Texas . 

19,926 

+100.3 

10,192 

+38.9 

-1.2 

1,586 

119 

2,628 

+3.9 

Region  Hi 

984 

+109.4 

Colorado . 

2,310 

+93.3 

1,686 

+148.3 

-12.7 

0 

142 

Montana . 

2,726 

+165.4 

2,262 

+160.6 

+23.7 

0 

50 

948 

+54.4 

New  Mexico . 

804 

-9.7 

433 

-40.6 

-.5 

58 

4 

414 

+19.3 

Utah . 

340 

+70.9 

187 

— 

+6.9 

0 

6 

257 

+110.7 

Wyoming, . . .'. 

642 

+116.9 

503 

+126.6 

+43.7 

0 

32 

404 

+40.8 

Region  Zi 

643 

-13.3 

Arisons. .............. 

15,335 

-18.8 

14,978 

-18.5 

-9.9 

6,613 

0 

California . 

27,348 

+43.6 

24,333 

+50.9 

+5.0 

9,938 

121 

3,084 

+8.3 

Hawaii . 

91 

... 

34 

... 

— 

0 

0 

91 

— 

Nevada. . . 

1,221 

+8.9 

1,160 

+10.4 

+78.2 

663 

56 

90 

-•* 

Region  Hi 

Alaska . 

2 

- - 

2 

... 

... 

0 

0 

2 

— • 

Idaho . . 

4,252 

+158.2 

3,383 

+168.3 

+75.8 

0 

191 

395 

+30.8 

Oregon. . . 

5,887 

+188.2 

5,714 

+205.7 

+79.2 

2,155 

106 

1,370 

+85.6 

Washington. ........... 

6,108 

+189.6 

5,260 

+220.1 

+51.5 

12 

174 

810 

+98.5 

1/  Referrals  exclude,  placements  Include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Farm  Representatives, 
2/  Hot  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 
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Tablt  6. — Nonagricultura I  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  April  1956 


Openings 

Referra  Is 

Placements 

Employer  visits 

R»glon  and  State 

Received 

Available  J / 

Pending 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
March  1956 

Applicant¬ 

holding 

office 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 
March  1956 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
March  195^ 

Percent 

major 

market 

Total,  53  States . 

669,1*82 

883.113 

81*1*.  7  ll* 

888,797 

♦12.5 

85,897 

501*,  81*3 

+12.  1 

8, 123 

110,355 

+1.3 

61.1* 

Region  It 

I3,U66 

22,1*01 

17,836 

286 

8,116 

+16.6 

1*3-8 

Connaetlout . 

11,001 

+18.  1 

+13-3 

200 

1,  186 
706 

Main# . 

4,585 

5.396 

3,071 

3.1*75 

420.8 

139 

1,856 

+15-9 

ll* 

+1-7 

53-3 

Maaaachuaatta . 

19,1*88 

27,802 

8,91*0 

1.366 

31,681 

+13-9 

1,1*97 

15.969 

4-1.5 

1*91 

ll.Oll* 

-6.2 

81.1* 

Maw  Hampshire . . 

8.135 

3,01*7 

8,688 

+16. 1 

179 

1,381 

l,70l* 

■*23.9 

77 

1*11* 

-11.9 

58.2 

Rhode  la  land . 

8.1*56 

3,1*38 

s  r  plil  1 

l,pl*0 

1*,  177 

420.0 

388 

+15.0 

96 

i*60 

+133-5 

75-1* 

8.037 

1,1*75 

8,31*7 

tel*.o 

73 

1,189 

427.0 

12 

338 

46.0 

1*1.1* 

Raglon  ITl 

Now  Jersey . 

ll*.  583 

28,098 

ll*,  986 

81,131* 

+12.6 

309 

10,1*03 

46.3 

303 

8, 162 

49-5 

77.6 

Maw  Ybrk . 

9t*.987 

186,598 

33,938 

111,025 

+10.9 

3,315 

65,71*3 

46.3 

78 6 

9, 195 

+11*.  I 

1*8.8 

Puerto  Rloo . 

3.009 

3,519 

501 

5,039 

fi*.8 

1 

8,871 

+  1 

0 

51*8 

+1-3 

78.2 

Virgin  ta lands . 

855 

31*8 

51 

391 

•*26.9 

0 

209 

-7.9 

0 

36 

••• 

58.3 

Region  ITIt 

l,03l* 

+37-6 

4l*9.  1 

•*6.3 

69.8 

Delaware . 

1,81*5 

1*,7U* 

2,  120 

570 

15 

777 

9 

835 

Dlstrlot  of  Columbia. . 

8,214 

12,  186 

1*,1*30 

1*,900 

+13-6 

107 

3,01*7 

+16. 1 

210 

206 

+19.8 

79-6 

Maryland. . . . 

8,71*1* 

3,958 

12,250 

■*25-7 

223 

6,711 

428.2 

1*7 

1,707 

-1-3 

51*-  1 

North  Carolina........ 

ll*.  131 

17,653 

3,985 

17,965 

+12.3 

99 

11,518 

+11*.  9 

86 

1,905 

-7.8 

55-3 

Pannsyl  vania . . 

30,288 

1*1,399 

13,286 

1*3.885 

+EI 

1,998 

81,788 

42.3 

1*10 

l*.  131 

42.8 

66.2 

Virginia . 

9,938 

ll*,  350 

1*,632 

10,892 

99 

6,520 

49.7 

55 

1,399 

-23.8 

70.5 

Hast  Virginia . 

8,796 

3,558 

833 

1*,  178 

+3.0 

191 

8,462 

4l*.  7 

87 

1*89 

-10.8 

56.1* 

Raglon  TV: 

*6 

Alabama . . 

II,  103 

13. 551* 

8,671* 

15,601 

95 

8,290 

4»9 

7 

8,535 

-n-5 

59-5 

Florida . 

85,615 

30,620 

1*,  868 

30,057 

-2.9 

779 

19,627 

-3.8 

68 

3,307 

-2.1* 

63.  1 

Oeorgle. . . 

13.838 

15,760 

3,817 

16,753 

+7-5 

169 

10,  108 

+3.1* 

3 

3,1*18 

-2.8 

69-1* 

Mississippi . . . 

8,311 

10,250 

1,629 

10, 828 

-16.8 

151* 

6,710 

-5.3 

50 

1,71*0 

-18.0 

1*8.7 

Sooth  Carolina . 

7,801 

9,937 

8,  IQt* 

11,317 

-3.8 

129 

6,650 

43.  1 

33 

2,287 

-8.0 

l4.Se  6 

11,386 

13,197 

2,190 

15,788 

■*6.5 

182 

9,  ll*5 

+7.6 

5 

1,803 

-13.1* 

56.0 

Raglon  Vi 

1*,  202 

46. 1 

867 

Kentueky . 

5,396 

7,020 

1,999 

8,039 

*9.3 

57 

5 

-10.2 

52.0 

Michigan . 

17,51*3 

36,951* 

83.879 

6,1*96 

27,610 

+2l*.  8 

831 

18,955 

427.8 

821 

1,317 

6,969 

-2.1* 

51*.  2 

Ohio. . 

1*6,899 

18,1*17 

1*8,860 

■*27.6 

709 

89,1*07 

428.1* 

137 

+ll*.0 

m-o 

Raglon  VT! 

863 

1*.  555 

-3.1* 

Tlllnol . 

85,358 

36,815 

12,1*06 

29,355 

*5-9 

1,581 

18,899 

46.0 

7i-5 

Indiana . 

10,1*91 

ll*,  828 

5,881* 

15,838 

+21.2 

21*3 

7,  118 

423.8 

182 

8,783 

421.1* 

51*.  0 

Minnesota . 

11,1*86 

15,  M7 

4,1*18 

15,017 

•*38-1* 

1*18 

9,839 

439.7 

19 

8,569 

-1.  1 

58.6 

Wisconsin . 

10, 107 

16,067 

7,301* 

17,925 

+16.0 

1*13 

7,  ll*lt 

45.6 

131* 

8,351 

46.0 

78-5 

Ragion  VIU 

426.5 

16 

69.0 

9,198 

11,888 

111,  087 

2,397 

11,151 

+’7.6 

16 1 

7,881* 

1,853 

-7-9 

Kansas . 

H,3l*3 

3,080 

13, 168 

+17-0 

189 

9,191 

420.9 

21 

1,995 

-13-8 

58-9 

Missouri . 

10,130 

13,1*81 

3,653 

l4,662 

42.6 

596 

7,1*66 

-3-8 

II 

1,909 

-13.8 

60.7 

Nebraska . 

6,591* 

7,871 

1,1*02 

7,118 

-1* 

111* 

5,551 

46.7 

119 

1,863 

-21*.  2 

70.7 

North  Dakota . 

8,397 

i*,090 

2,276 

1*,  913 

462.0 

5 

l,73l 

+71.6 

2 

520 

+31+-1* 

67.5 

Sooth  Dakota . . 

8,1*05 

3,1*27 

1,335 

3,119 

41*9-8 

106 

1.797 

481*.  9 

77 

1*35 

+18. 5 

83.2 

Raglon  VTTI! 

6,579 

I,8|6 

45.6 

Arkansas. . . 

8, 158 

8,998 

1,008 

11,808 

420.2 

1*5 

+19.8 

0 

59-0 

Louisiana . . 

9,682 

10,993 

1,698 

18,358 

+12.1* 

I5U 

8, 11*9 

+13.8 

106 

1,500 

+  5 

85.5 

Oklahoma........ . 

ll*,l*93 

16,  li*2 

1,696 

18,631* 

49.6 

896 

18,738 

+10.1* 

30 

3,358 

43-3 

70.6 

Texas . . . 

57,1*31 

67, 388 

11,1*56 

79,718 

420.  1 

851 

1*8,671 

420.  8 

85 

8,910 

+10.9 

89-7 

Raglon  TXt. 

1,81*1 

Colorado. . . 

8,863 

11,328 

3,261 

10,851 

*f  18.1*. 

109 

7,017 

422.9 

20 

-l.o 

57-5 

Montana. . . 

1*,1*70 

5,131 

918 

5,1*37 

+f*i*.  8 

73 

3,636 

*1*9-1* 

19 

1,931 

866 

420.5 

5l*.  2 

New  Mexico . . 

1*.  07 1 

1*,926 

935 

5, 163 

426.  8 

171 

3,600 

422.5 

10 

4*  3 

55.2 

Utah . 

1*,1*I8 

5,333 

1, 11*6 

6,050 

+ll*.  7 

11*5 

3.1*13 

433-0 

80 

771* 

45.1* 

65.2 

Wyoming. .............. 

1,989 

8,876 

536 

2,307 

466.8 

9 

1,531* 

465-7 

38 

71*1 

420.  1 

1*7.2 

Region  Xt 

-6.0 

-7-6 

60.3 

Arizona.... . . 

6,988 

8,5ll* 

1,627 

8,861* 

-K  1 

288 

5,  177 

101 

1,515 

California . 

55,71*3 

77,691 

88,71*3 

77,662 

41,.  6 

7,929 

37, 101* 

+.  7 

8,879 

9,1*33 

+1.2 

1*8.9 

Hawaii . 

1,068 

1,818 

795 

1,669 

-7.3 

211 

670 

+8.6 

ll* 

201* 

-3-3 

75.5 

Nevada... . . . 

8,930 

3,1*26 

551* 

3,51*7 

421.8 

85 

8,853 

+15.2 

7 

bbl 

+13-  1 

63-9 

Region  XI: 

46.5 

71.2 

Alaska . 

1,21*1 

1,778 

$31* 

1,399 

+15-5 

12 

757 

42[*.  5 

6 

229 

Idaho . 

5,1*88 

6, 172 

1,  171* 

7,697 

438.2 

113 

l*,i*76 

462.1* 

58 

935 

+10-9 

1*8.0 

Oregon . 

7,821* 

9,01*0 

1,558 

10,539 

438.6 

68 

6,1*58 

451-1* 

1* 

1,730 

1,856 

-2.6 

1*3-5 

Washington . 

9,368 

18,1*13 

3,1*25 

13,832 

+16.2 

891* 

7,1*31 

433. 1 

56 

4l*.l* 

52.5 

j/  Openings  on  hand  beginning  of  month  plus  openings  received  during  the  month. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50* 
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Tab! •  7. •-Agricultural  referrals,  placement*,  and  employer  visits,  April  1956 


Referrals  i/ 

Placements  i/ 

Eaplc 

tyer  visits 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 

Region  and  State 

Percentage 

Pool- 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
March  1956 

Number 

change  from  £/ 
March  1956 

Nmber 

March 

April 

type 

Nmber 

1956 

1955 

Total,  53  States . 

189,243 

+38.7 

160,710 

+36.0 

+4.4 

48,541 

7,630 

37,795 

+21.6 

Region  Ii 

Connecticut . . 

956 

+107.4 

578 

+217.6 

+32.6 

0 

155 

296 

+4.6 

Main . 

Massachusetts . 

177 

1,567 

+115.8 

146 

1,152 

+135.6 

-6.0 

0 

154 

0 

11 

107 

1,655 

+49.6 

New  Hampshire . 

40 

— 

49 

... 

... 

0 

21 

0 

Rhode  Island . 

50 

••• 

29 

••• 

... 

0 

Vermont . 

573 

+12.4 

377 

+50.8 

-34.8 

0 

8 

439 

+8.7 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey. . . . 

913 

+57.7 

736 

+59.3 

-36.7 

25 

12 

814 

+12.1 

New  York . 

1,551 

+107.4 

890 

+102.7 

-24.0 

349 

79 

723 

+52.5 

Puerto  Rloo . 

4,293 

+53.4 

840 

-62.7 

+31.0 

49 

0 

150 

-11.8 

Virgin  Islands . . 

3 

0 

mmm 

0 

0 

2 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . 

54 

mmm 

127 

mmm 

-5.9 

0 

63 

72 

— 

District  of  Columbia.. 

36 

— 

17 

mmm 

mmm 

0 

0 

0 

mmm 

257 

+108.9 

266 

mmm 

-49.6 

0 

88 

53 

mmm 

North  Carolina . 

4,547 

-7.3 

3,714 

-3.7 

-13.6 

105 

1 

2,327 

+5.9 

Pennsylvania . 

5,393 

+257.9 

5,070 

+282.2 

+94.0 

1,422 

397 

661 

+46.2 

Virginia . 

201 

75 

— 

... 

0 

0 

252 

66 

-37.5 

Vest  Virginia . 

37 

... 

51 

••• 

... 

0 

0 

Region  IV i 

Alabama . 

1,049 

+50.3 

937 

+100.2 

-26.9 

am«M 

0 

1,340 

+18.8 

Florida . 

25,324 

+46.5 

22,154 

+36.7 

-8.2 

3,811 

2,180 

1,683 

-12.8 

Georgia . 

3,736 

+34.9 

3,476 

+29.3 

-51.5 

334 

1 

1,452 

+3.6 

Mississippi . . 

5,397 

-27.0 

5,067 

-27.0 

+258.3 

4,913 

0 

433 

-14.6 

South  Carolina . 

5,798 

+1.9 

5,161 

+11.9 

+19.5 

2,220 

1,833 

1,375 

+.7 

Tennessee . 

625 

-50.0 

934 

-39.0 

-35.8 

0 

0 

820 

-2.7 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . 

521 

+65.4 

479 

+118.7 

+80.8 

8 

0 

450 

+171.1 

Michigan . . 

2,387 

+72.8 

1,740 

+234.6 

-15.4 

515 

55 

1,293 

+69.5 

Ohio . 

6,696 

+166.9 

5,891 

+190.5 

+10.3 

467 

94 

2,741 

+38.7 

Region  VI t 

944 

+33.0 

Illinois . 

3,118 

+62.1 

2,768 

+158.2 

-4.5 

590 

427 

Indiana . 

312 

+64.2 

810 

+447.3 

-27.7 

8 

629 

239 

+63.7 

Minnesota . 

1,080 

+53.4 

2,509 

+401.8 

-11.4 

0 

175 

169 

... 

Wisconsin . 

542 

+24.3 

513 

+92.9 

+3.0 

0 

147 

209 

+52.6 

Region  VII t 

332 

+17.3 

Iowa . . . . 

800 

-15.2 

1,249 

+2.7 

-33.7 

0 

4 

Kansas . 

1,075 

+35.1 

658 

+58.6 

-27.7 

0 

6 

1,026 

+33.1 

Missouri . . . 

794 

-13.9 

527 

+32.4 

+2.7 

147 

21 

536 

-23.2 

Nebraska . 

665 

-29.1 

844 

-9.4 

-15.9 

0 

31 

505 

+3.1 

North  Dakota . 

1,075 

+152.3 

755 

+277.5 

-32.8 

0 

0 

220 

+66.7 

South  Dakota. ......... 

893 

+26.1 

611 

+76*6 

-7.8 

0 

0 

148 

mmm 

Region  VIII t 

881 

+48.6 

Arkansas . 

15,660 

+8.1 

15,492 

+8.7 

+69.2 

11,636 

0 

Louisiana . 

298 

+21.6 

299 

+6.4 

-15.5 

0 

191 

538 

+90.8 

Oklahoma . . 

3,763 

+16.5 

3,592 

+16.1 

-43.1 

763 

0 

722 

+18.4 

Texas................. 

19,926 

+100.3 

10,192 

+38.9 

-1.2 

1,586 

119 

2,628 

+3.9 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

2,310 

+93.3 

1,686 

+148.3 

-12.7 

0 

142 

984 

+109.4 

Montana..... . . 

2,726 

+165.4 

2,262 

+160.6 

+23.7 

0 

50 

948 

+54.4 

New  Mexico . . 

804 

-9.7 

433 

-40.6 

-.5 

58 

4 

414 

+19.3 

Utah . 

340 

+70.9 

187 

— 

+6.9 

0 

6 

257 

+110.7 

Wyoming.. . . . 

642 

+116.9 

503 

+126.6 

+43.7 

0 

32 

404 

+40.8 

Region  It 

643 

-13.3 

Arlsona . . 

15,335 

-18.8 

14,978 

-18.5 

-9.9 

6,613 

0 

California . 

27,348 

+43.6 

24,333 

+50.9 

+5.0 

9,938 

121 

3,084 

+8.3 

Hawaii . 

91 

34 

•— 

— 

0 

0 

91 

... 

Nevada..... . 

1,221 

+8.9 

1,160 

+10.4 

+78.2 

663 

56 

90 

mmm 

Region  Ht 

Alaska . 

2 

- - 

2 

«... 

— 

0 

0 

2 

mmm 

Idaho . 

4,252 

+158.2 

3,383 

+168.3 

+75.8 

0 

191 

395 

+30.8 

Oregon . . 

5,887 

+188.2 

5,714 

+205.7 

+79.2 

2,155 

106 

1,370 

+85.6 

Washington. ........... 

6,108 

+189.6 

5,260 

+220.1 

+51.5 

12 

174 

810 

+98.5 

1/  Referrals  exolude,  placements  Include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Fan  Representatives. 
2/  Not  computed  If  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 
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Table  8. — Disqua  I  if  icatlons,  by  Issue,  by  State,  January-March  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total 


Region  It 

Connect icut. . . 

Maine . . . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont. . . . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York..... . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands. ....... 

Region  lilt 

De laware. . . 

Oistrict  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland.... . 

North  Caro  I ina. ....... 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

Wist  Virginia . 

Region  IVt 

Alabama . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  Vlt 

Illlnol . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota. . . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII t 

Iowa. . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota..  . . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VII It 
Arkansas. ............. 

Louisiana . . . 

Ck lahoma. . . . 

Texas . . 

Region  IXt 

Colorado . 

Montana. . . . . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming... . . 

Region  Xt 

Arizona . 

California. . . . . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada. . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon. . . . 

Washington . . 


Total  new 
spel Is  of 
Insured  unem¬ 
ployment  \J 

Total  disquali¬ 
fications  j/ 

Voluntary  quit 

Misconduct 

Not  able  and  not 
aval  table 

Refusal  of 
suitable  work 

Number  of 
claimant 
contacts  2 / 

Number 

Per 

1,000 
e 1  a imant 
contacts 

Number 

Per 

1,000  new 
spel Is  of 
insured 
unemployment 

Number 

Per 

1,000  new 
spe 1  Is  of 
insured 
unemp loyment 

Number 

Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 

Number 

Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 

3,068,839 

21,352,031* 

366,331* 

17.2 

112,081 

36.5 

39,506 

12.9 

155,219 

7.3 

17,260 

0.8 

1+2,293 

286,893 

3,257 

1 1.1+ 

1,068 

25.3 

269 

6.1+ 

1,516 

5.3 

213 

•  7 

18,820 

ll*8,  165 

2,663 

18.0 

968 

51-1* 

175 

9-3 

1,061* 

7-2 

250 

1.7 

110,785 

71*6,371 

8,817 

11.8 

3,1*07 

30.8 

885 

8.0 

2,969 

1*.  0 

593 

.8 

lit,  867 

102,203 

1,391 

13.6 

61*1+ 

43-3 

136 

9-1 

353 

3-5 

63 

•  6 

35,3°!* 

217,61*3 

2,1*12 

II.  1 

711 

20.  1 

169 

1*.  8 

1.  ll*2 

5.2 

362 

1.7 

4,  127 

35,318 

651 

18.1* 

368 

89-2 

73 

17.7 

121 

3.4 

1*3 

1.2 

165,663 

1, 176,652 

II, 132 

9-5 

1,191 

7-2 

1,097 

6.6 

7,075 

6.0 

356 

•  3 

55U.328 

3,271*,  ll*8 

67,  133 

20.5 

12,860 

23.2 

1,568 

2.8 

3l*>  882 

10.7 

1+.300 

1-3 

231+ 

3,163 

136 

1*3-0 

7 

29.9 

3 

12.8 

98 

31.0 

1* 

1-3 

3 

3 

0 

”  “  ” 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.537 

111*.  821* 

682 

15-2 

299 

51+.0 

181 

32-7 

11*6 

3-3 

30 

•  7 

9,121* 

7l*,622 

2,212 

29-6 

1*30 

1*7-  1 

31*1* 

37.7 

1,11*0 

15.3 

61 

.8 

33.815 

231,989 

5,395 

23-3 

1,685 

1*9-8 

1,167 

31*.  5 

1,286 

1*.  0 

79.716 

1*97,606 

6,555 

13-2 

3,189 

1*0.0 

951 

11-9 

2,193 

4.4 

i44 

•3 

331.566 

2,572,  182 

19,662 

7.6 

6, 11*1* 

I8.5 

2,283 

6-9 

8,719 

3-U 

1,678 

.7 

30,908 

11*2,790 

3,710 

26.0 

1, 151 

37-2 

583 

18. 9 

1,893 

13-3 

83 

.  6 

22,81*8 

115,521 

2,398 

20.8 

1,030 

45-  1 

337 

I1+.7 

61*7 

5.6 

85 

.7 

30,317 

229,627 

3,590 

15-6 

2,21*6 

71*.  1 

585 

19-3 

680 

3.0 

79 

.3 

28,089 

11*5,61*9 

2,350 

16.  1 

576 

20.5 

392 

l4*0 

1,155 

7.9 

122 

.  8 

39.1*78 

276,1*82 

6,025 

21.8 

3,823 

96.8 

1,338 

33.9 

644 

2.3 

187 

•  7 

22,087 

173,300 

2,522 

ll+-6 

711 

32.2 

365 

16.5 

1,205 

7.0 

129 

•  7 

25.596 

182,513 

6, 129 

33-6 

3,092 

120.8 

1,263 

1*9-3 

1,631 

8.9 

112 

e  6 

53.759 

1*91*.  Ill 

6,702 

13-6 

4,577 

85.  1 

1,267 

23-6 

722 

1-5 

156 

•  3 

1*1,262 

269,985 

1,990 

7-1* 

l.al+6 

25.1* 

605 

14-7 

157 

.6 

182 

.7 

195.1*92 

1,212,678 

25,321 

20.9 

10,339 

52-9 

2,336 

11.9 

9,200 

7-6 

802 

•  7 

132. 162 

929,006 

21,123 

22.7 

6,311 

47-8 

4,750 

35-9 

6,935 

7-5 

846 

•  9 

122,61*6 

917, Dili* 

21*. 688 

26.9 

2, 0l+2 

16.6 

1,739 

14.2 

I1+.958 

16. 3 

1,001* 

1. 1 

93.371* 

519,291 

6,820 

13.  1 

2,1*39 

26.  1 

1,032 

II.  1 

2,298 

1+.4 

•  3 

1*1)  161 

l*2t*,0ljl* 

6,173 

ll*.6 

2,015 

1*9-0 

728 

17-7 

2,491 

5-9 

i4o 

•  3 

38.1*57 

31*3,971 

6,759 

19-6 

1,931 

50.2 

650 

16.9 

960 

2.8 

302 

.9 

20,935 

160, 61*8 

1*,  553 

28.3 

3,030 

H41+.7 

?P° 

23-9 

971* 

6.  1 

32 

.2 

23,557 

185,855 

3,588 

19-3 

688 

29.2 

449 

19- 1 

2,  181* 

11.8 

96 

58,356 

1*27,625 

6,1*35 

15-0 

3,639 

62.1* 

1,357 

23-3 

1,11*7 

2-7 

169 

•4 

12,  too 

81,1*87 

1,222 

15.0 

336 

27.8 

34o 

28.  1 

1*89 

6.0 

21 

•  3 

U.895 

71,711* 

796 

II.  1 

118 

21*.  1 

32 

6-5 

1*1+8 

6.2 

16 

.2 

1*.  127 

1*8,382 

1*16 

8.6 

20l+ 

1*9-1* 

72 

17-4 

91+ 

1.9 

l* 

.  1 

22,81*9 

175,567 

2,310 

13-2 

1,  112 

1*8.7 

1*00 

17-5 

51*3 

3-  1 

63 

.1* 

33, 101* 

203,285 

3, 106 

15-3 

1,51*1 

1*6.6 

615 

18.6 

51*8 

2.7 

203 

1.0 

22,968 

163,383 

3,625 

22.2 

1,831 

79-7 

309 

13-5 

1/232 

7.5 

97 

.6 

51,300 

378,061* 

7,1*67 

19-8 

1+.203 

81. 9 

1,1*18 

27-6 

1,551 

1*.  1 

295 

.8 

13,979 

85,233 

l,92l* 

22.6 

1,  172 

83.8 

317 

22.7 

398 

1*.  7 

37 

.4 

11,671 

121, 165 

1,1*57 

12.0 

908 

77-8 

190 

16.3 

169 

1.1* 

70 

•  6 

8,279 

59,1*30 

1,  no 

18. 7 

1*1*1 

53-3 

2l*2 

29.2 

398 

6-7 

29 

•5 

12,773 

92,759 

1,709 

18-4 

395 

30.9 

99 

7-8 

662 

7.  1 

161* 

1  •  8 

5,921 

33,561 

623 

18.6 

187 

31.6 

1*0 

6.8 

297 

8.8 

22 

•7 

12,323 

77,403 

1,201 

15-5 

51*3 

1*1*.  1 

21*1 

19.6 

396 

5- 1 

21 

•3 

263,970 

1,792,695 

1*5,378 

25-3 

12,029 

I+5.6 

1+.685 

17-7 

20,219 

11.3 

2,086 

1.2 

6,357 

59,01*8 

1,528 

25-9 

393 

61.8 

113 

17.8 

933 

53 

•  9 

10,312 

75,300 

758 

10. 1 

I83 

17-7 

120 

1 1.6 

357 

4-7 

67 

•9 

5,037 

83,713 

985 

1 1.8 

180 

35.7 

55 

10.9 

1*78 

5-7 

33 

.4 

7,315 

91,651* 

1,093 

11-9 

332 

1*5-1+ 

81 

II.  I 

1*59 

5-P 

1.2 

52,  181* 

.  1*17,717 

8,637 

20.7 

1,286 

£4-6 

276 

5.3 

6,930 

16.6 

.2 

80,709 

678,552 

8,015 

11.8 

1,030 

12.8 

281* 

3-5 

6,033 

8-9 

1 15 

.2 

\J  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  initial  claims  filed  and  monetary  determinations  with  sufficient  wage  credits. 

2/  New  spells  of  insured  unemployment  plus  continued  claims  for  which  the  State  Is  liable. 

■*J  In  addition  to  the  four  issues  shown,  also  includes  miscellaneous  disqualifications  which  do  not  apply  in  all  States.  Excludes  labor-dispute 
disqua I  if lcat ions- 
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table  fc— Number  of  claimants  involved  In  appeals,  by  State,  J anuary-Maroh  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Total. 


Region  Ii 

Connecticut  . 

Maine.. . 

Maeaachuaetta 
Hew  Heap a hire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont . 

Region  III 

Hew  Jersey . 

Hew  Xork.. . 

Puerto  Rioo.... 

Virgin  lelanda. 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina. 
PennaylTanla. . . 

Virginia . 

feat  Virginia.. 

Region  IV i 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mlaalaaippi.... 

South  Carolina. 
Tenneaaae...... 

Region  Vi 
Kentucky....... 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI i 

Illinola  J/.... 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII  i 
Iowa. 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska  ±/ . . 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Region  VIII t 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana. . . . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas. 

Region  H s 
Colorado. 

Montana. 

New  Mexico . 

Utah. 

Wyoming. 

Region  Zi 
Arizona, 

California. 

Hawaii  J .. 

Nevada. 

Region  Hi 
Alaska. 

Idaho. 

Oregon. 

Washington. 


Lower  authority  appeals 

Single-claimant 

Multiolalmant 

Number  j 
received 

Umber 

deposed 

of 

Smber 

pending 

as  of 

Mar.  31 

Number  d 
-eoelved 

Nmber  J 

isposed 
of  , 

Imber 

sending  Ni 

as  of  re< 
Her.  31 

47,132 

43,183 

19,376 

2,675 

10,244 

25,639  7 

487 

577 

183 

9 

319 

945 

333 

390 

79 

0 

0 

0 

2,222 

2,095 

462 

0 

0 

0 

224 

222 

62 

0 

225 

0 

261 

207 

107 

0 

0 

0 

59 

52 

28 

0 

0 

0 

4,261 

7,069 

3,405 

6,255 

1,955 

2,695 

520 

163 

782 

226 

0  1 

115  1 

11 

7 

--- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

85 

48 

0 

0 

0 

184 

184 

35 

0 

0 

0 

1,371 

1,330 

377 

0 

%  0 

0 

481 

469 

116 

1 

1 

0 

3,468 

3,350 

1,857 

53 

277 

158 

331 

323 

83 

0 

0 

0 

443 

339 

301 

24 

10 

24 

605 

584 

149 

0 

0 

0 

533 

528 

211 

0 

0 

0 

506 

498 

130 

0 

3 

0 

224 

173 

117 

0 

0 

0 

469 

460 

99 

0 

0 

0 

632 

466 

422 

0 

0 

0 

406 

412 

119 

46 

0 

46 

1,071 

927 

491 

42 

3,231 

78 

2,591 

2,611 

1,374 

699 

1,797 

21,564 

3,901 

3,514 

2,142 

0 

80 

0 

518 

483 

229 

208 

210 

0 

509 

294 

333 

0 

28 

0 

613 

456 

292 

0 

43 

0 

579 

443 

300 

74 

10 

74 

307 

312 

129 

0 

0 

0 

864 

760 

291 

242 

950 

28 

68 

52 

24 

4 

4 

0 

75 

63 

36 

0 

0 

0 

84 

97 

10 

0 

0 

0 

471 

492 

154 

110 

282 

105 

796 

853 

182 

0 

0 

0 

463 

433 

173 

436 

785 

35 

624 

531 

203 

0 

83 

0 

385 

370 

95 

0 

0 

0 

67 

73 

19 

0 

0 

0 

3U 

312 

65 

0 

0 

0 

.  46 

52 

4 

0 

0 

0 

.  33 

27 

16 

0 

0 

0 

.  118 

113 

78 

0 

0 

0 

.  5,852 

5,495 

2,440 

1 

769 

2,305 

.  52 

46 

21 

0 

73 

0 

.  163 

127 

78 

0 

0 

0 

.  169 

163 

79 

0 

0 

0 

.  125 

132 

53 

0 

0 

0 

.  803 

754 

24 8 

16 

18 

8 

.  768 

787 

182 

27 

38 

154 

Higher  authority  appeals  i/ 


Single-claimant 


Multlclalaant 


21 


Umber 

disposed 

of 


7,093 


Number 


lumber 


Number 

pending 


pending  N-Ur  ^  penain, 

as  of  | received  |  ^  |  _*•  er 


Mar.  31 


Mar.  31 


5,606  4,859  3,988  11,856 


81 

34 

91 

155 

49 

62 

22 

10 

11 

15 

18 

7 

114 

82 

100 

31 

237 

230 

630 

1,468 

673 

249 

38 

7 

20 

21 

47 

50 

54 

11 

26 

3 

83 

62 

5 

6 

3 

1 

61 

58 

145 

115 

27 

37 

22 

4 

23 

10 

5 

0 

7 

3 

9 

3 

9 

0 

15 

8 

702 

423 

--- 

22 

7 

22 

23 

24 

28 

147 

52 

69 

49 

4 

2,039 

2,651 


253 

1,005 

199 

0 

0 

434 

338 

234 

321 

83 

a 

83 

Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are  shown  “ Mooter  (or 
_  Lower  authority  appeals  Include  dispositions  made  by  Rhode  Island's  board  of  Review  (higher  auth  tyj 

2J  Hi gher? authority Tappe al.  occasionally  include  Illinois  labor  dispute  appeal,  which  are  disposed  of  by  a  special  representative  of 
Illinois '  Department  of  Labor. 


Hi 
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T»bl«  10.— Appeal*  decisions:  Time  lapse  between  date  of  filing  appeal  and  date  of  deolaion,  by  State, 

January- March  1956 


Region  and  State 

Lower  authority  appeals 

Higher  authority  appeals  j/ 

Number 

Percent  decided  within 

Percent  decided  within 

30  days 

45  days 

75  days 

Number 

30  days 

45  days 

75  days 

Total  1/ . 

39,969 

42.6 

70.6 

91.4 

6,505 

27.5 

53.0 

73.1 

Region  It 

Connecticut  . 

413 

39.2 

66.3 

89.3 

•— 

—  —  — 

Main . 

390 

36.7 

71.3 

94.6 

30 

40.0 

66.7 

93.3 

Massachusetts . 

3/  1,848 

90.3 

96.6 

99.2 

428 

59.6 

67.8 

72.7 

New  Hsmpshir*  . 

169 

69.2 

90.5 

97.6 

.... 

Rhode  Island . . 

y  206 

49.0 

86.4 

98.1 

13 

23.1 

76.9 

100.0 

Vermont . . . 

52 

53.8 

84.6 

98.1 

2 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey.... . 

3,179 

15.2 

60.9 

94.6 

803 

35.2 

73.7 

98.0 

New  York  1/ . 

6,493 

39.9 

68.3 

92.3 

1,098 

33.4 

68.9 

90.-5 

Region  lilt 

Delaware.... . . 

79 

32.9 

69.6 

98.7 

8 

25.0 

25.0 

50.0 

District  of  Columbia.. 

127 

84.3 

96.1 

97.6 

9 

77.8 

88.9 

88.9 

Maryland . . . 

1,270 

87.9 

97.5 

99.8 

296 

48.0 

66.6 

83.1 

North  Carolina . . 

423 

71.9 

93.9 

99.3 

32 

25.0 

75.0 

Pennsylvania. . . . . . 

3,364 

25.3 

53.2 

85.0 

572 

12.2 

22.7 

46.3 

Virginia. . . 

282 

79.1 

92.9 

97.5 

23 

73.9 

95.7 

100.0 

Vest  Virginia.... . 

209 

21.1 

48.3 

86.1 

78 

6.4 

H.l 

48.7 

Region  IV t 

A1 ahem* . . 

561 

74.2 

9/  g 

Q8  8 

Ao 

n  0 

n 

Florida. ........... _ 

48/ 

47.1 

71*7 

21 

oft  A 

Georgia . . 

361 

48.5 

86*4 

7— e  — 

98.1 

22 

13.6 

50.0 

77.3 

Mississippi . 

163 

67.5 

89.6 

98.8 

n 

9.1 

36.4 

90.9 

South  Carolina . 

385 

81.6 

93.2 

99.0 

17 

58.8 

88.2 

100.0 

Tennessee . 

418 

27.3 

67.0 

95.2 

95 

7.4 

24.2 

62.1 

Region  Vt 

; 

Kentucky.... . . 

366 

55.5 

74.6 

94.0 

99 

13.1 

22.2 

71.7 

Miohigan . 

929 

51.3 

71.7 

86.7 

115 

7.0 

44.3 

86.1 

Ohio . 

2,141 

6.1 

37.6 

66.8 

/ 

Region  VI t 

•  4 

Illinois  jj . . . 

3,151 

68.2 

85.5 

94.4 

674 

40.9 

81.3 

93.8 

Indiana . 

382 

37.2 

60.5 

84.0 

30 

3.3 

6.7 

20.0 

Minnesota . 

269 

21.6 

56.1 

82.2 

20 

20.0 

55.0 

85.0 

Wisconsin. ............ 

276 

26.8 

76.1 

96.7 

45 

84.4 

95.6 

95.6 

Region  VII; 

Iowa... . . 

391 

21.0 

67.3 

94.9 

50 

2.0 

32.0 

66.0 

Kansas . . 

295 

20.0 

55.6 

94.2 

27 

85.2 

92.6 

96.3 

Missouri. . ............ 

685 

52.3 

86.1 

95.6 

86 

16.3 

57.0 

87.2 

Nebraska  ±/ . 

a 

14.6 

58.5 

95.1 

—  - 

— 

— 

Nort-h  . t.t 

63 

36.5 

77.8 

QD.f 

* 

ao.o 

An  0 

South  Dakota . 

66 

40.9 

80.3 

93.9 

3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Region  VIII t 

Arkansas . 

488 

56.1 

86.5 

97.7 

60 

1.7 

16.7 

35.0 

Louisiana . . . 

827 

83.2 

95.5 

98.9 

145 

49.7 

97.2 

99.3 

Oklahoma. . . . 

418 

49.3 

77.3 

97.1 

29 

13.8 

13.8 

20.7 

Texas . 

477 

80.1 

92.2 

98.3 

23 

30.4 

65.2 

69.6 

Region  lit 

Colorado.. . 

322 

80.1 

93.8 

99.1 

20 

75.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Montana . 

50 

34.0 

74.0 

98.0 

7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

New  Mexico . 

88 

42.0 

78.4 

94.3 

6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

S  Utah . . . 

45 

84.4 

91.1 

100.0 

9 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 

Wyoming . . 

27 

22.2 

55.6 

81.5 

9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Region  It 

Arisona . 

91 

22.0 

49.5 

85.7 

15 

60.0 

93.3 

100.0 

California . 

5,386 

30.5 

64.4 

88.7 

616 

1.6 

32.3 

75.3 

Hawaii  1/ . 

38 

42.1 

76.3 

92.1 

— 

— 

- — 

- - 

Nevada . . 

121 

45.5 

85.1 

97.5 

22 

54.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Region  Hi 

136 

18.4 

37.5 

65.4 

21 

_ _ 

_  _  _ 

33.3 

Idaho . 

132 

24.2 

50.8 

95.5 

24 

16.7 

41.7 

75.0 

Oregon . 

690 

14.8 

59.1 

95.2 

147 

10.9 

21.1 

36.1 

Washington . 

702 

15.0 

61.4 

91.7 

60 

65.0 

93.3 

96.7 

Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska  and  New  Hampshire  haw*  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are  shown  as  lower  authority 
decisions. 

2/  Number  of  decisions  in  New  York  represents  all  cases  in  terms  of  claimants  inwolwed. 

2/  Inoludes  decisions  rendered. by  Rhode  Island's  Board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusetts 1  Director  (or  his 
representative) . 

U  Higher  authority  appeals  occasionally  include  Illinois  labor  dispute  decisions  which  are  rendered  by  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  Illinois'  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  1 1.— Appeals  daelaiona  1/  classified  by  effect  on  appallant,  January-Mareh  1956 


Lower  authority  decisions 

Higher  authority  decisions  £/ 

Region  and  State 

Total 

number 

In  favor 
of 

appellant 

Ihfsvorable 

to 

appellant 

Total 

Dinbtr 

In  favor 
of 

appellant 

Ibfavorable 

to 

appenant 

Total . 

39,560 

11,871 

27,689 

6,466 

1,230 

5,236 

Region  It 

282 

Connecticut  £/ . 

413 

131 

«... 

Maine . 

390 

119 

271 

30 

12 

18 

Massachusetts . 

1/  1,848 

300 

1,548 

428 

78 

350 

New  Hampshire  £/ . 

169 

54 

115 

... 

•— 

••• 

Rhode  Island . 

3/  206 

56 

150 

13 

0 

13 

Vermont . 

50 

12 

38 

2 

1 

1 

Region  II: 

803 

283 

520 

New  Jersey . . 

3,179 

900 

2,279 

New  fork . . 

6,311 

2,293 

4,018 

1,059 

185 

874 

Region  III: 

54 

Delaware . 

75 

21 

8 

4 

4 

District  of  Columbia.. 

127 

77 

50 

9 

3 

6 

Maryland . 

1,270 

439 

831 

296 

81 

215 

North  Carolina . 

423 

143 

280 

32 

7 

25 

Pennsylvania . 

3,364 

865 

2,499 

572 

102 

470 

Virginia . . 

282 

86 

196 

23 

2 

21 

Vest  Virginia . . 

209 

73 

136 

78 

38 

40 

Region  IV i 

69 

65 

Alabama. . . 

473 

115 

358 

4 

Florida . 

484 

145 

339 

21 

12 

9 

Georgia . 

361 

170 

191 

22 

2 

20 

Mississippi . 

163 

20 

143 

n 

3 

8 

South  Carolina . 

385 

160 

225 

17 

2 

15 

Tennessee..... . 

418 

138 

280 

95 

21 

74 

Region  V« 

267 

94 

Kentucky . 

366 

99 

99 

5 

Michigan . 

929 

289 

640 

115 

8 

107 

Ohio . 

2,141 

872 

1,269 

511 

66 

445 

Region  VI: 

574 

Illinois . 

3,151 

761 

2,390 

674 

100 

Indiana . 

289 

143 

146 

30 

18 

12 

Minnesota . 

269 

75 

194 

20 

4 

16 

Wisconsin . 

276 

86 

190 

45 

4 

41 

Region  VII: 

48 

Iowa . 

391 

74 

317 

50 

2 

Kansas . 

295 

143 

152 

27 

7 

20 

Missouri . 

685 

177 

508 

86 

3 

83 

Nebraska  £/ . 

a 

9 

32 

— 

— - 

- - 

North  Dakota . 

63 

21 

42 

5 

3 

2 

South  Dakota . 

66 

23 

43 

3 

0 

3 

Region  VIII : 

54 

ArVsnfls*. . . 

488 

90 

398 

60 

6 

Louisiana . 

827 

121 

706 

145 

7 

138 

Oklahoma . . . 

378 

132 

246 

29 

9 

20 

Texas. . 

477 

219 

258 

23 

3 

20 

Region  IX: 

19 

Colorado . 

322 

125 

197 

20 

1 

Montana . . 

50 

13 

37 

7 

0 

7 

New  Mexico . 

88 

36 

52 

6 

0 

6 

Utah . 

45 

10 

35 

9 

2 

7 

Wyoming. . . 

37 

13 

14 

9 

2 

7 

Region  X: 

12 

Arizona . 

91 

26 

65 

15 

3 

California... . 

5,386 

1,476 

3,910 

616 

87 

529 

Hawaii  1/ . 

38 

5 

33 

- - 

- - 

--- 

Nevada. ...,. . 

121 

26 

95 

22 

3 

19 

Region  XI: 

19 

Alaska . 

136 

26 

no 

21 

2 

Idaho . 

132 

29 

103 

24 

5 

19 

Oregon . 

690 

243 

447 

147 

29 

U8 

Washington. ........... 

702 

192 

510 

60 

n 

49 

1/  Includes  only  thoae  decisions  which  involve  a  review  of  a  decision  of  lower  body. 

2/  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are  shown  as  lower 
authority  decisions. 

2/  Includes  decisions  rendered  by  Rhode  Island's  Board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusetts' 
Director  (or  his  representative). 
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Table  12. —  Insured  claimants,  beneficiaries,  exhaustions  and  average  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  drawn, 
by  State,  1+7  States  _l/,  claimants  with  benefit  years  ended  January-March  1956 


Region  and  State 

Insured 
claimants  2 / 

Beneficiaries 

Exhaustions 

Average  number 
of  weeks 
of 

benefits 
drawn  by 
beneficiaries 

Number 

Percent  of 
Insured 
claimants  2/ 

Number 

Percent  of 
insured 
claimants  2/ 

Percent  of 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 

Total . 

1,950,010 

l,60l+,  169 

82.3 

31+8,1+77 

17.8 

21.7 

11.3 

individual  benefit  year . 

1,14.08, 1 15 

1, 190,776 

6t+.  6 

273,1+51 

19.1+ 

23.0 

M-9 

Uniform  benefit  year . 

5M.895 

14.13,393 

76.3 

75,026 

13.8 

18.  1 

9-6 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

2k, 653 

17,81+5 

72.1+ 

3,567 

I1+-5 

20.0 

II.  1 

•Maine . 

50, 11+6 

36,756 

73-3 

7,  186 

I1+-3 

19-6 

10.9 

Massachusetts . 

67,675 

53,768 

79-5 

15,088 

22.3 

28.  1 

10.9 

•Hew  Hampshire . 

35,565 

19,881+ 

59-2 

1,565 

1+-  7 

7-9 

9-2 

Rhode  Island . 

lit,  5l+o 

15,321+ 

91.6 

1+,  107 

28.2 

30.8 

11-3 

Vermont . 

3,022 

2,1+35 

80.6 

1+81+ 

16.0 

19-9 

12-9 

Region  Tit 

New  Jersey . 

78, 125 

70,373 

90. 1 

18,1+31 

23.6 

26.2 

13- 1 

New  Tbrk . . . 

215,538 

208,951 

97.9 

22,  182 

10.1+ 

10.6 

12.5 

Puerto  Rico . 

221+ 

190 

81+.8 

H5 

51-3 

60.5 

19-9 

Virgin  Islands . 

19 

2 

(1/) 

0 

- - 

(i/) 

Region  Hit 

Delaware . 

1+.309 

3,1+92 

81.0 

853 

19-8 

21+.1+ 

9-7 

District  of  Columbia . 

6,69!+ 

5,926 

88.5 

1,877 

28.0 

31-7 

12.  1 

•Maryland . 

103,61+0 

83,1+5 1 

8O.5 

17,096 

16.5 

20-5 

8.  1 

North  Carolina . 

39,877 

36, 1  10 

90.6 

6,753 

16.9 

18. 7 

13.0 

Pennsylvania . 

190,319 

162,61+2 

85-5 

1+6,311 

2l+.  3 

28.5 

12.1+ 

West  Virginia . 

21,598 

20,230 

93-7 

l+,273 

19-8 

21.  1 

11.8 

Region  XVt 

Alabama  ly/. . . 

16,705 

16,709 

100.0 

7,025 

1+2.  1 

1+2.0 

12.1+ 

Florida . 

13,035 

9,855 

75-6 

3,288 

25.2 

33-1+ 

9-3 

Georgia . 

25,232 

19,655 

77-9 

7,91+1 

31.5 

1+0.1+ 

12.8 

Mississippi . 

ll+,  59l+ 

12,958 

88.8 

1+.786 

32-8 

36.9 

IJ.O 

South  Carolina . 

16,979 

11,231+ 

66.2 

1+.I71+ 

21+.6 

37-2 

11.8 

Tennessee. . . 

39,333 

31,853 

81.0 

11,838 

30.  1 

37-2 

15*0 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . . . 

37,093 

30,777 

83.O 

7,710 

20.8 

25.  1 

li+.  1 

Michigan . 

51,1+70 

1+6,396 

90.  1 

10,713 

20.8 

23.  1 

1 1.0 

Ohio . 

71,926 

5l+, 1+68 

75-7 

6,971+ 

9-7 

12.8 

10.8 

Region  VI t 

•II  linols . 

351+.5W+ 

273,302 

77-  1 

1+9, 179 

13-9 

18.0 

9-8 

Indiana . 

31,520 

25,038 

79-1+ 

8,  IQl+ 

25-7 

32.1+ 

9-9 

Minnesota . 

33,801 

30,51+0 

90.1+ 

5,590 

16.5 

18. 3 

13-2 

Region  VTTt 

Iowa . 

I1+.352 

12,357 

86.  1 

I+.3I7 

30.  1 

31+.9 

9-2 

Kansas . 

17,71+8 

15,1+1+5 

87.O 

1+.1+83 

25.3 

29.0 

10.3 

Missouri . 

1+0,671 

31,791+ 

78.2 

7,555 

18.6 

23-8 

10.8 

Nebraska . 

8,11+5 

6,763 

83.O 

1,1+67 

18-0 

21.7 

10.  1 

North  Dakota . . . 

5,399 

5,121 

9L+-9 

1,21+1+ 

23.0 

2t+-3 

13-5 

South  Dakota.... . 

3,365 

3,271+ 

97.3 

1,072 

31.9 

32.7 

10.3 

Region  VTTIt 

Arkansas. . . 

9,916 

7,951+ 

80.2 

2,1+21+ 

2t+.i+ 

30.5 

9- 1 

Louisiana . 

27,31+6 

19,368 

70.8 

8,596 

31-1+ 

1+1+.1+ 

13-3 

Oklahoma . 

I1+.7I3 

12,855 

87-1+ 

5,252 

35-7 

1+0.9 

11.6 

Texas . 

1+2,633 

33,220 

77.9 

12,707 

29.8 

38-3 

9-5 

Region  IXt 

Colorado . 

1+.070 

2,258 

55-5 

1+98 

12.2 

22.  1 

9-2 

Montana . 

8,61+0 

7,225 

83.6 

1,31+9 

15.6 

18.7 

ll+.  1 

New  Mexico . 

6,065 

1+.1+28 

73-0 

1,052 

17.3 

23.8 

10.3 

Btah . 

6,958 

5,501+ 

79-  1 

871 

12.5 

15.8 

10.7 

Wyoming . 

1+.9I+3 

l+,2i+8 

85-9 

1,285 

26.0 

30.2 

9-9 

Region  Xt 

Arizona . 

6,61+3 

5,191 

78.  1 

1,087 

16.1+ 

20.9 

II. 0 

California . 

161,711+ 

121,787 

75-3 

I1+.581+ 

9.0 

12.0 

1 1*3 

Hawaii . . . 

1+.725 

3,853 

81.6 

8I+9 

18.0 

22.0 

11.8 

Nevada . 

3,788 

3,360 

88.7 

575 

15.2 

17-  1 

9-9 

•  Represents  uniform  benefit  year  States. 

j/  Excludes  Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Virginia,  and  Washington,  where  uniform  benefit  years  do  not  end  this  quarter.  Also  excludes  Wisconsin, 

comparable  data  not  received. 

2/  Excludes  an  indeterminate  but  relatively  small  number  of  claimants  initially  determined  to  be  not  insured  but  found  insured  on  redeter- 
mlnatlon.  However,  these  claimants  are  included  as  beneficiaries  if  they  receive  benefit  payments. 

3/  Not  computed}  volume  less  than  50  claimants. 

U/  Prior  to  September  1+,  1955,  claimants  in  Alabama  established  benefit  years  upon  receiving  benefits  for  at  least  one  week  of  unemployment 

within  9  weeks  after  filing  a  new  claim. 
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Manpower  in 
the  Mamie  Ape  * 


To  enter  areas  contaminated  with  radio-act ive 
material ,  workers  sometimes  have  to  wear  weird 
clothing.  This  man  works  m  safety  as  he  mon¬ 
itors  a  vjork  area  with  a  portable  radiation 
counter.  Photo  courtesy  General  Electric  Co. 


The  Department  of  Labor  m  December  1955 
set  up  an  Atomic  Energy  Study  Group  m  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  to  evaluate 
the  effects  on  the  work  force  of  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy,  with  parti¬ 
cular  reference  to  the  program  interests 
of  the  Department .  The  Group  consisted 
of  an  economist  each  from  the  BES  and  the 
BLS  and  one  training  specialist  from  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship.  The  following 
article  deals  with  some  of  the  major 
phases  of  this  Group's  findings. 


A  T  present,  the  major  areas  of  actual 
■*  or  potential  peaceful  application  of  nu¬ 
clear  technology  appear  to  be  atomic  pow¬ 
er,  radiation,  space  and  process  heating, 
and  atomic  propulsion. 

Such  applications  depend  on  establish¬ 
ments  involved  in  extracting,  processing, 


and  refining  uranium  and  other  ores,  and 
in  producing  atomic  fuels  and  radioactive 
source  materials.  These  basic  atomic 
program  activities  are  now  substantially 
government  owned  and  contractor  operated. 

There  has  been  growing  activity  in 
private  industry  in  the  production  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  radiation  measuring  and  con¬ 
trol  devices  for  use  in  atomic  energy  appli¬ 
cations  or  for  remote  control  handling  of 
"hot"  radioactive  materials.  This  activity, 
in  total,  represents  an  important  perma¬ 
nent  adjunct  to  the  several  basic  indus- 
tries- -mining,  chemical  processing,  scien¬ 
tific  instrument  making,  and  industrial 
and  institutional  research  and  development. 

The  current  state  of  development  of 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  is  sum- 


Prepared  by  Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
John  I.  Saks,  Office  of  Program  Review  and  Analysis,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
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marized  below  to  provide  a  basis  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  possible  manpower  im¬ 
plications. 

Atomic  Power 


By  1980,  it  is  estimated  that  generating 
capacity  in  the  United  States  will  reach  600 
million  kilowatts.  This  is  5  times  the  cur¬ 
rent  capacity.  About  137  million  KW  of  the 
1980  estimate,  at  best,  would  consist  of 
power  from  atomic  reactors,  generally  in 
current  high-power-cost  areas.  This  esti¬ 
mate  presupposes  800,000  KW  of  atomic 
power  by  I960,  based  on  the  assumed  com¬ 
pletion  date  of  most  of  the  large-scale 
power  reactors  of  the  current  demonstra¬ 
tion  program.  By  1965,  installed  nuclear 
capacity  would  be  4  million  KW,  rising  to 
12  million  by  1970  and  137  million  by  1980. 

The  utilization  of  this  large  amount  of 
nuclear  power  capacity  depends  upon  the 
experience  gained  in  the  current  AEC- 
sponsored  reactor  demonstration  pro¬ 
grams  to  operate  full-scale  prototypes  and 
upon  successive  technological  breakthroughs 
to  make  nuclear  power  economically  com¬ 
petitive.  The  basic  problem  is  that  of 
rapidly  advancing  from  the  so  far  drawn- 
out  planning  into  the  operating  stages. 

Radiation 


Isotopes.  --Radioactive  isotopes,  gen¬ 
erally  produced  by  irradiation  in  reactors, 
are  increasingly  and  profitably  used  in  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  medicine,  and  science. 
This  development  has  been  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  with  relatively  little  of  the  publicity 
and  general  public  interest  associated  with 
nuclear  power.  Savings  to  industry  and 
agriculture  from  isotope  uses  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  $  100  million  a  year  in  1954  and 
are  expected  to  increase  to  $  1  billion  a 
year  within  a  decade. 

Radioisotopes  currently  provide  in¬ 
dustry  with  small  sources  of  radiation  at 
very  low  cost  for  use  principally  as  thick¬ 
ness  gauges,  as  tracers  in  industrial  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  as  a  basis  for  radiography 
(providing  a  more  flexible  and  cheaper  al¬ 
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ternative  to  industrial  X-ray).  Their  po¬ 
tential  range  of  uses  is  so  diverse  that  no 
complete  inventory  can  be  made  of  their 
ultimate  development.  They  have  become 
natural  tools  of  industry. 

Atomic  radiation  in  medicine  and  pub¬ 
lic  health  is  being  increasingly  used  for 
research,  to  provide  diagnostic  clinical 
tools,  and  in  therapy. 

Significant  agricultural  uses  of  iso¬ 
topes  have  also  occurred  in  plant  studies 
of  soil  fertility,  plant  diseases  and  fungi¬ 
cides,  radiation  effects  and  genetics,  and 
to  irradiate  harvested  grains  to  eradicate 
vermin,  insects,  and  parasites. 

Food  preservation. --The  radiation 
preservation  of  food  is  practicable  and 
may  be  economic  in  the  next  decade  or  so. 
Although  it  will  not  replace  other  methods 
of  food  preservation  to  any  substantial  ex¬ 
tent,  it  will  serve  as  a  supplemental  meth¬ 
od  to  reduce  food  perishability. 

Chemistry  of  Plastics. --Radiation  po¬ 
tentially  can  be  used  to  supply  all  of  the 
energy  required  in  certain  chemical  re¬ 
actions.  It  can  bring  about  changes  in  the 
structure  of  materials  and  even  create 
new  materials  which  cannot  be  produced 
by  nonatomic  methods,  as,  for  example,  re¬ 
placing  catalysts  in  the  polymerization  of 
plastics.  Competitive  cost  is  the  current 
limiting  factor. 

Space  and  Process  Heating 

Atomic  heat  for  industrial  processes 
could  be  of  great  significance  in  the  future. 
A  vast  amount  of  metallurgical  research 
is  essential  to  the  development  of  high- 
temperature  reactors  for  the  successful 
application  of  such  heat  to  basic  industrial 
processes  such  as  steelmaking;  facilities 
for  such  development  are  now  quite  limited. 

Atomic  space  heating,  while  theoreti¬ 
cally  feasible  for  large,  thickly  populated 
areas,  appears  unlikely  to  prove  economi¬ 
cally  competitive  on  any  substantial  scale. 


These  men  at  Chrysler  Laboratories  are 
handling  "hot"  or  radioactive  automobile 
parts  in  a  test  run  to  measure  wearing 
qua lities. 

Atomic  Propulsion 

To  date,  actual  work  in  the  field  of 
atomic  propulsion  has  been  limited  to 
military  applications.  The  Navy  and  Air 
Force  are  engaged  in  extensive  research 
and  development  programs  directed  toward 
atomic -powered  surface  vessels  and  air¬ 
craft.  Atomic-powered  submarines  are 
already  in  operation  and  atomic  military 
aircraft  are  not  too  distant.  Nuclear  ener¬ 
gy  could  become  a  significant  source  of 
power  for  commercial  shipping  within  the 
next  10  years,  primarily  for  large,  high- 
powered  ships  such  as  tankers  or  bulk 
ore  carriers  which  spend  the  maximum 
amounts  of  time  at  sea. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  directly  identified  with  atomic 
energy  is  in  government-owned  process¬ 
ing,  production,  and  research  installations 
which  are  operated  by  private  contractors. 
Other  workers  are  employed  in  private 
industry  atomic  research  and  development 
work,  in  the  manufacture  of  reactor  com¬ 
ponents  and  equipment  and  of  atomic  instru 
ments,  and  in  firms-which  provide  related 
services.  The  manpower  characteristics 
of  the  presently  functioning  AEC-contrac- 


Pure  uranium  metal  inside  a  long  aluminum 
tube  is  put  into  the  face  of  the  nuclear 
reactor  at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory , 
Upton,  N.  Y. 

tor-operated  industry  are  generally  com¬ 
parable  with  those  in  the  inorganic  chemi¬ 
cals  and  petroleum  and  coal  products  in¬ 
dustries. 

Total  number  of  workers  employed  by 
the  AEC  and  its  contractors  was  107,390 
in  May  1956  (the  latest  data  available  for 
publication),  including  11,777  engaged  in 
construction  and  design.  AEC  construc¬ 
tion  employment  at  that  time  was  at  its 
lowest  level  since  early  1951  with  the  vir¬ 
tual  completion  of  major  new  installations 
and  of  large  additions  to  AEC  establish¬ 
ments  at  Hanford,  Paducah,  Savannah  River , 
Portsmouth,  and  Oak  Ridge.  During  this 
5-year  physical  expansion  period,  however, 
production  employment  more  than  tripled 
while  employment  in-research  and  develop¬ 
ment  doubled.  Total  employment  by  the 
AEC  and  its  contractors  will  probably 
stabilize  at  about  90,000. 

Continued  experience  in  what  have  be¬ 
come  standardized  operations  has  been 
reported  as  leading  to  marked  increases 
in  productivity  in  specific  facilities.  This 
parallels  similar  developments  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  new  techniques  and  processes 
in  other  areas  of  American  industry.  The 
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first  plant  for  the  separation  of  U-235 
fissionable  uranium  from  the  natural  non- 
fissionable  uranium  U-238  by  the  gaseous 
diffusion  process,  for  example,  started 
operation  early  in  1943.  Available  employ¬ 
ment  data  show  the  following  trend:  June 
1945,  11,200;  June  1946,  8,300;  June  1948, 
5,200;  June  1950,  3,900;  June  1951,  4,700; 
/beginning  use  of  part  of  the  large-scale 
facilities  expansion  substantially  completed 
in  19557;  June  1952,  5,600;  December  1953, 
6,200;  December  1954,  6,100. 

Turnover  and  Accident  Rates  Like 
Those  in  Related  Chemicals  Groups 

Labor  turnover  compares  favorably 
with  that  in  the  related  chemicals  indus¬ 
tries.  Accident  rates  are  extremely  low 
because  of  the  elaborate  safety  programs 
maintained  under  AEC  direction,  which 
stand  out  most  favorably  in  comparison 
with  those  in  other  industries.  Hours  and 
earnings  are  roughly  comparable  with 
those  in  the  inorganic  chemicals  industry. 

With  regard  to  the  educational  and 
craft  requirements,  in  most  instances  the 
character  of  the  skills  used  is  similar  to 
that  in  related  industries.  The  basic  occu¬ 
pational  differences  are  in  the  area  of 
safety  and  health  protection,  and  in  the 
more  precise  craft  requirements  in  in¬ 
stalling  and  maintaining  equipment  and 
machines  which  are  exposed  to  atomic 
radiation.  Craft  work  such  as  is  performed 
by  plumbers,  pipefitters,  machinists,  boiler 
makers,  electricians,  and  welders  in  con¬ 
structing  and  maintaining  atomic  reactors 
and  related  equipment  is  far  more  exacting 
as  to  allowable  tolerances  than  in  ordinary 
industrial  work.  Pipefittings  and  valve 
specifications  may  be  in  ten-thousandths 
of  an  inch  where  normal  standards  would 
be  adequate  in  hundredths  of  an  inch  or  less 
This  order  of  precision  is  needed  to  assure 
completely  leak-proof  fittings  and  joints. 

These  crafts  still  require,  however, 
the  normal  basic  training  of  the  journey¬ 
man  worker.  Where  atomic  project  work 
is  involved,  the  unions  generally  look  to 
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limited  on-the-job  training  to  conform  to 
the  specific  project  construction  or  instal¬ 
lation  standards.  However,  some  unions 
are  consciously  reorganizing  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  programs  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  more  specialized  craft  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  atomic  field.  They  are 
aware  of  the  evolving  nature  of  the  very 
fluid  nuclear  technology  and  of  the  need  to 
adapt  their  craft  training  requirements  as 
the  situation  demands. 

The  bulk  of  the  operating  personnel, 
once  an  installation  is  functioning,  are 
skilled  operators  and  semiskilled  or  un¬ 
skilled  personnel  typical  of  most  large- 
scale  chemical  processing  activities.  They 
are  indoctrinated  in  radiation  hazards  and 
safety  standards  and  routinely  trained  on 
the  job  for  production  and  maintenance 
operations. 

Less-skilled  Workers  Now 
Operate  Reactors  Successfully 


With  the  accumulated  experience  of 
years  of  AEC  installation  operation,  there 
has  been  some  downgrading  of  occupa¬ 
tional  requirements,  as  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  reactor  operators.  Originally, 
professional  engineers  and  physicists  op¬ 
erated  the  reactor  controls.  For  the  past 
several  years,  high  school  graduates  with 
on-the-job  training  under  the  supervision 
of  technicians  have  been  found  adequate, 
so  that  AEC  regulations  for  such  types  of 
workers  emphasize  on-the-job  experience 
and  not  special  technical  qualifications. 

In  the  radiation  safety  and  health  field, 
there  have  emerged  certain  new  occupa¬ 
tional  specifications.  Radiation  hazards, 
a  unique  characteristic  of  atomic  energy, 
involve  the  use  of  monitoring  devices  to 
be  sure  that  workers  will  not  be  exposed 
beyond  permissible  limits.  The  person 
who  is  the  "radiation  monitor,"  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  routine  operator  of  devices  for 
measuring  the  amounts  of  radiation  pre¬ 
sent  in  areas  where  atomic  energy  is 
used.  Above  him,  the  "radiation  analyst" 
is  a  subprofessional  worker  who  is  quali- 


A  typical  industrial  use  of  radioactivity :  a  Tracerlab  Beta  Gauge  measuring  the 
weight  per  unit  area  of  a  moving  sheet  of  printing  paper. 

Photo  courtesy  Tracerlab,  Inc. 


fied  to  evaluate  hazards,  and  make  appro¬ 
priate  recommendations  for  their  correc¬ 
tion.  The  "health  physicist"  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  worker  with  a  degree  in  medicine, 
physics,  or  engineering  who  has  had  spe¬ 
cialized  training  in  radiation  hazards  and 
controls.  In  the  larger  installations,  he 
would  be  responsible  for  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram  of  radiation  protection  and  inspec¬ 
tion. 

The  principal  current  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  of  the  number  of  professional 
and  technical  research  and  development 
workers  needed  in  pure  and  applied  atom¬ 
ic  sciences  and  engineering  fields.  Basic¬ 
ally,  the  speed  and  character  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  civilian  nuclear  advances  will  be  direct¬ 
ly  correlated  with  the  number  and  quality 
of  engineers  and  scientists  engaged  in  re¬ 
search,  design,  and  developmental  work. 

On  their  specialized  activities  depend  the 
achievement  of  technological  breakthroughs 


needed  for  attaining  widespread  benefits 
from  peaceful  atomic  uses. 

The  expansion  of  the  supply  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  scientific  personnel  is  a  nation¬ 
al  problem  far  wider  than  that  of  atomic 
energy  development.  It  extends  across 
all  areas  of  scientific,  mathematical,  and 
technical  interests  and  reaches  back  to 
the  high  school.  Its  solution  involves  a 
multiple  approach  over  a  fairly  long-time 
period. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  non¬ 
professional  trained  workers  in  the  atomic 
field  is  apparently  similar  to  the  indicated 
need  for  an  increasingly  skilled  U.  S.  work¬ 
force.  The  expanding  use  of  isotopes  in 
industry,  where  they  are  frequently  used 
as  automatic  quality  control  gauges,  leads 
to  the  demand  for  more  highly  skilled 
workers.  These  atomic  source  devices 
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feed  information  electronically  to  control 
mechanisms,  when  variations  occur,  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  the  material  and  there¬ 
by  assure  uniformity  of  thickness  and  so 
forth.  The  introduction  of  such  devices-- 
fool-proof,  safely  shielded,  and  continuous 
in  operation--serves  to  eliminate  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  routine  testing  and 
batch  sampling  of  materials  in  process. 
They  eliminate  some  of  the  drudgery  of 
routine  industrial  operations.  They  require 
a  higher  grade  of  worker  for  their  manu¬ 
facture,  installation,  and  maintenance. 

In  a  limited  survey  of  major  users  of 
these  devices  in  the  tobacco,  rubber,  paper, 
abrasives,  and  similar  industries,  it  was 
found  that  their  use  improved  quality  con¬ 
trols,  reduced  wastage,  and  stopped  the 
further  processing  of  unsatisfactory  ma¬ 
terials  which  would  have  been  later  reject¬ 
ed.  In  no  case  was  it  stated  that  workers 
were  displaced,  though  large  dollar  sav¬ 
ings  were  claimed  as  a  result  of  the  iso¬ 
topic  thickness  and  other  quality  controls. 


When  the  Geiger  Counter  indicates  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  new  oil  stock  at  the  refinery  ter¬ 
minal,  a  valve  is  turned  to  switch  the  new 
stock  into  the  proper  tank. 

Photo  courtesy  California  Research  Corp. 


A  thyroid-canc er  patient  at  the  Research 
Hospital  of  the  Brookhaven  National  Labor¬ 
atory  is  given  a  radiation-counting  test. 


In  the  atomic  power  field,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  reactors  to  generate 
heat  for  electricity  will  not  significantly 
change  the  numbers  of  persons  employed, 
although  the  large  increase  in  power  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  next  decades  will  mean  a 
sharp  expansion  in  total  numbers  used  in 
the  power  industry.  The  modern  conven¬ 
tional  coal-fired  generating  plant  is  highly 
efficient  and  largely  automatic,  requiring 
a  relatively  small  staff.  This  pattern  will 
not  be  greatly  changed  with  the  advent  of 
the  nuclear  reactor  as  a  substitute  for  the 
conventional  heat-producing  boiler. 

The  character  of  the  skills  required 
will,  however,  change  somewhat.  The  gen¬ 
erating  station  mechanical  engineer  will 
now  have  to  have  some  specialized  train¬ 
ing  in  nuclear  reactor  operations  and  main¬ 
tenance.  The  reactor  panel  operator  will 
differ  in  degree  from  the  panel  operator 
in  the  conventional  type  of  operation.  Elim¬ 
ination  of  the  coal  dump  loading,  unloading, 
and  ash  disposal  will  be  offset  only  in  part 
by  the  occasional  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  reactor  fuel  elements.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  few  hours  every  couple  of  months 
by  specially  trained  maintenance  staff  or 
by  an  outside  nuclear  reactor  service  or¬ 
ganization. 
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The  electricians,  pipefitters,  and  ma¬ 
chinists  who  will  maintain  equipment  in 
such  a  plant  will  be  required  to  work  to 
more  precise  standards  and  sometimes 
by  indirect  methods  because  of  possible 
radiation  exposure. 

Radiation  health  monitoring  will  be 
a  routine  function  which  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  a  phase  of  normal  operating  jobs. 
The  generating  phase  of  the  plant  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  conventional  unit. 
Staffing  patterns  will  remain  unchanged. 

A  similar  situation  in  regard  to  occupa¬ 
tional  patterns  will  apply  if  and  when  nu¬ 
clear  propulsion  is  incorporated  into 
merchant  ships  in  place  of  fuel  oil  burn¬ 
ers. 

One  new  field,  however,  in  which  there 
should  be  a  considerable  expansion  of 
labor  demand  is  in  instrumentation.  The 
need  for  numerous  specialized  devices 
to  control,  count  and  measure  are  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  atomic  energy  development 
in  the  rapid  development  of  this  phase  of 
the  electronic  instrumentation  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  staffing  require¬ 
ments  for  scientific  instrument  makers, 
lens  grinders,  etc.,  the  production  activi¬ 
ties  will  call  for  an  increasing  number  of 
nonspecialized  personnel  who  will  be 
trained  on  the  job. 

*  *  * 

In  summary,  there  are  certain  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  the  number  and  character 
of  the  skills  to  be  employed  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  affected  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy.  The 
benefits  of  the  applications  may  be  achieved 
with  relatively  moderate  adjustments  in 
current  skill  requirements,  except  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  areas,  to  prepare 
future  craftsmen  more  fully  for  the  type 
of  precision  work  which  will  be  called  for 
in  individual  installations. 


The  growth  of  atomic  applications 
points  up  the  need  for  a  continuous  study 
of  the  occupational  requirements  demanded 
by  such  a  radical  change  in  industrial  tech¬ 
nology.  Installations  which  produce  basic 
atomic  materials  or  consume  significant 
amounts  of  fissionable  materials  require 
much  larger  capital  investments  than  com¬ 
parable  conventional  production  facilities. 
This  is  partly  because  of  the  very  large 
costs  for  shielding  and  radiation  safety, 
complex,  remote -handling  facilities,  and 
precision  equipment  specifications. 

Because  of  the  safety  requirement, 
atomic  energy  processes  must  be  operated 
automatically  by  remote  control  and  the 
numbers  of  workers  required  for  operation 
are  relatively  small.  Enhancement  of 
skill  requirements  is  consequently  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  design,  planning,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  atomic  installations 
rather  than  in  their  functioning.  As  the 
technology  develops  further  and  expanded 
uses  are  found,  new  production  jobs  will 
also  be  created,  requiring  adaptations  in 
existing  skills  and  revisions  in  training 
programs. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  security  system,  certain  research 
and  operating  programs  are  necessary. 
These  include  keeping  abreast  of  the  modi¬ 
fications  in  skill  requirements  through 
occupational  analysis  studies;  coping  with 
the  manpower  problems  of  plant  location 
in  isolated  areas  because  of  the  potential 
hazards  of  large-scale  installations  near 
population  centers;  studies  in  vocational 
outlook  and  counseling  for  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  work  in  the  atomic  field;  and  the 
utilization  of  the  employment  security 
system  to  maximize  the  use  of  the  existing 
labor  force  so  as  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  manpower  for  atomic  energy 
activities  whenever  and  wherever  they 
occur. 


Occupational  Testing 


The  Scientific  Approach 
to  Personnel  Selection 


THERE  is  growing  recognition  of  the 
value  of  preemployment  testing  of 
applicants  in  determining  which  per¬ 
son  is  best  fitted  for  which  job.  Such 
testing  is  advantageous  to  the  applicant 
in  that  it  insures  better  utilization  of  his 
skills  and  potentialities;  it  benefits  the 
employer  in  terms  of  lower  turnover, 
higher  production,  and  lower  training 
costs.  This  activity  is  one  of  the  many 
regular  functions  of  the  employment  se¬ 
curity  system--the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  its  affiliated  State  agen¬ 
cies. 

Over  1,200  local  offices  of  the  various 
State  employment  services  are  equipped 
with  testing  facilities  and  test  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  applicants  each  year.  This  is  double 
the  number  of  applicants  that  were  tested 
in  1948  and  is  a  reflection  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  use  of  tests.  There  are 
now  about  1,400  multistate  employers  that 
regularly  request  test-selected  applicants 
from  various  local  offices  of  State  em¬ 
ployment  services  over  the  country.  The 
types  of  tests  given  include  trade  tests  to 
measure  occupational  skills  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  acquired  and  aptitude  tests  to 
measure  potentiality  for  acquiring  new 
occupational  skills. 

The  trade  tests  may  involve  actually 
performing  a  sample  of  the  work,  as  when 
an  applicant  for  a  typist  job  is  given  a 


typing  test  to  see  how  many  words  per 
minute  she  can  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tests  may  involve  questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  as  when  an  interviewer  asks  an  ap¬ 
plicant  who  claims  to  be  a  machinist  a  set 
of  questions  which  systematic  tryouts  have 
shown  that  experienced  machinists  can 
handle  and  novices  can't.  These  are  used 
if  there  is  some  doubt  that  the  applicant 
is  fully  qualified,  as  in  instances  when  he 
does  not  have  a  union  card  or  license. 

The  aptitude  tests  are  designed  to 
measure  capacities  to  learn  various  jobs. 
The  tests  are  of  two  kinds;  paper-and- 
pencil  tests  and  apparatus  tests.  A  number 
of  tests  are  always  combined  into  an  apti¬ 
tude  test  battery  in  order  to  measure  oc¬ 
cupational  potentialities.  While  aptitude 
test  batteries  are  already  in  use  for  a 
large  variety  of  occupations,  there  are  a 
good  many  occupational  areas  that  are  not 
yet  covered.  When  a  need  occurs  for  one 
of  these  occupations,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  in  cooperation  with 
a  State  employment  security  agency,  de¬ 
velops  a  tailor-made  set  of  tests  to  meet 
that  need. 

Among  the  occupations  for  which  ap¬ 
titude  test  batteries  were  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  are  assembler,  dry  cell 
battery;  electrician,  airplane;  teacher; 
X-ray  technician;  nurse  aid;  sheet-metal 
worker;  baker;  cook;  spot  welder;  comp- 


*  Prepared  by  Beatrice  J.  Dvorak,  Chief,  Testing  Branch;  Division  of  Counseling ,  Selective 
Placement ,  Testing;  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
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Aptitude  tests  given  by  State  employment  security  agencies  are  of  two  kinds;  the 
paper  and  pencil  type  is  being  given  here. 


tometer  operator;  corn-husking  machine 
operator;  knitting-machine  fixer;  and 
fruit  packer.  Currently  there  is  an  inter¬ 
est  among  employers  in  the  development 
of  test  batteries  for  new  occupations  that 
occur  in  their  staffing  patterns  as  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  automation. 

The  process  of  developing  such  a  set 
of  tests--or  aptitude  test  battery--involves 
several  steps  to  determine  which  are 
good  or  valid  tests  for  the  job,  that  is, 
tests  which  will  differentiate  the  good 
from  the  poor  workers.  One  cannot  tell 
by  looking  at  a  test  whether  it  will  really 
do  this;  a  scientific  tryout  of  several 
tests  is  necessary  to  determine  which 
ones  will  actually  accomplish  this  objec¬ 
tive. 


Psychologists  in  27  foreign  countries  are  engaged  in 
translating  and  validating  the  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  for  use  in  their  own  countries. 


The  first  step  is  the  job  analysis. 

By  direct  observation  of  the  job  and  by 
interview,  analysts  obtain  information 
concerning  job  duties,  skills,  knowledge, 
abilities,  and  training  time.  Particular 
attention  is  directed  to  the  aptitudes  in¬ 
volved  in  performing  the  job. 

Then  a  suitable  criterion  or  measure 
of  job  proficiency  is  chosen.  Various 
types  of  criteria,  such  as  average  hourly 
production,  average  hourly  earnings,  work 
samples,  and  supervisors'  ratings,  are 
used. 

Next  an  experimental  sample  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  relatively  homogeneous 
with  respect  to  age,  education,  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  selected.  The  experimental  sam¬ 
ple  may  consist  of  employed  workers  who 
are  all  performing  the  same  job  duties, 
or  trainees  in  the  same  training  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "longitudinal”  de¬ 
sign  may  be  used.  This  involves  the 
testing  of  applicants  before  they  enter 
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The  apparatus  type  of  aptitude  test  is 
measures  manual  dexterity. 

training  or  employment  on  the  job  but  not 
using  the  test  scores  in  the  placement 
process. 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 


The  entire  USES  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery  is  then  administered  to  this 
experimental  sample.  This  battery,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  GATB,  consists  of  12 
tests  measuring  9  aptitudes,  as  follows: 

1.  Intelligence--General  Learning 
Ability.  The  ability  to  "catch  on"  or  under¬ 
stand  instructions  and  underlying  princi¬ 
ples;  the  ability  to  reason  and  make  judg¬ 
ments. 

2.  Verbal  Aptitude --The  ability  to 
understand  meaning  of  words  and  ideas 
associated  with  them  and  the  ability  to  use 
them  effectively.  The  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  language,  to  understand  relationships 
between  words,  and  to  understand  mean¬ 
ings  of  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

The  ability  to  present  information  or  ideas 
clearly. 
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3.  Numerical  Aptitude --Ability  to 
perform  arithmetic  operations  quickly  and 
accurately. 

4.  Spatial  Aptitude --Ability  to  com¬ 
prehend  forms  in  space  and  understand 
relationships  of  plane  and  solid  objects. 
Frequently  described  as  the  ability  to 
"visualize"  objects  of  two  or  three  dimen¬ 
sions,  or  to  think  visually  of  geometric 
forms . 

5.  Form  Perception--Ability  to  per¬ 
ceive  pertinent  details  in  objects  or  in 
pictorial  or  graphic  material.  Ability  to 
make  visual  comparisons  and  discrimina¬ 
tions  and  see  slight  differences  in  shapes 
and  shadings  of  figures  and  widths  and 
lengths  of  lines. 

6.  Clerical  Perception- -Ability  to 
perceive  pertinent  detail  in  verbal  or  tab¬ 
ular  material.  Ability  to  observe  differ¬ 
ences  in  copy,  to  proofread  words  and 
numbers,  and  to  avoid  perceptual  errors 
in  arithmetic  computation. 


7.  Motor  Coordination--Ability  to 
coordinate  eyes  and  hands  or  fingers 
rapidly  and  accurately  in  making  precise 
movements  with  speed.  Ability  to  make 
a  movement  response  accurately  and 
swiftly. 

8.  Finger  Dexterity--Ability  to  move 
the  fingers  and  manipulate  small  objects 
with  the  fingers  rapidly  and  accurately. 

9.  Manual  Dexterity- -Ability  to  move 
the  hands  easily  and  skillfully.  Ability  to 
work  with  the  hands  in  placing  and  turning 
motions. 

Finger  dexterity  and  manual  dexteri¬ 
ty  are  measured  with  the  use  of  apparatus 
tests,  while  the  other  aptitudes  are  mea¬ 
sured  by  paper-and-pencil  tests.  The 
items  for  the  paper-and-pencil  tests  were 
selected  and  arranged  in  order  of  diffi¬ 
culty  after  item  analysis  studies  had  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  difficulty  level 
and  discriminating  power  of  each  item. 

The  9  aptitudes  were  identified  by  factor 
analysis  studies  of  over  50  tests  that  had 
been  used  by  the  USES  over  a  period  of 
years  and  the  12  tests  were  chosen  to 
provide  an  adequate  measure  of  all  9 
aptitudes.  These  nine  aptitudes  represent 
the  major  vocational  abilities  for  most 
jobs.  These  nine  aptitudes  identified  by 
the  USES  factor  analysis  studies  also  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  rating  of  the  aptitude 
component  in  the  Functional  Occupational 
Classification  Project  which  was  described 
in  the  May  1956  issue  of  the  LABOR  MAR¬ 
KET  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY. 

Analysis  of  Results 

After  tests  have  been  administered 
and  criterion  data  have  been  collected, 
data  are  analyzed  to  determine  the  signif¬ 
icant  aptitudes  for  the  job.  Analysts  are 
interested  in  occupational  differentiation 
as  well  as  in  differentiating  good  from 
poor  workers  within  an  occupation.  The 
data  are  analyzed  in  four  ways:  1.  All 
the  aptitude  scores  on  the  General  Aptitude 


Dr.  Donald  Super,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  an  eminent  authority, 
has  stated  that  the  Psychological  Corporation's  Dif¬ 
ferential  Aptitude  Test  Battery  for  educational  predic¬ 
tion  and  the  USES  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  for 
occupational  prediction  are  "the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field  of  aptitude  testing  since  the 
work  of  the  Minnesota  Employment  Stabilization  Re¬ 
search  Institute,"  (early  1930's)  and  that  "It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  state  that  no  aptitude  tests  have  ever 
been  accompanied  by  such  a  mass  and  variety  of  val¬ 
idity  data  as  are  these  two  batteries;  in  fact,  I  suspect 
that  only  the  Stanford-Binet  and  Strong's  Vocational 
Interest  Blank,  both  of  them  considerably  older  than 
these  batteries,  can  compete  with  them  in  this  re¬ 
spect." 


Test  Battery  are  correlated  with  the  cri¬ 
terion.  2.  Analysts  compute  the  mean 
scores  for  all  the  aptitudes  and  compare 
them  with  the  mean  for  the  general  work¬ 
ing  population.  (For  the  general  working 
population  sample,  the  USES  tested  4,000 
workers  who  were  typical  of  the  age,  sex, 
educational,  occupational,  and  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  the  general  working 
population  according  to  the  1940  Census). 
3.  Analysts  compute  the  standard  devi¬ 
ations  for  all  the  aptitude  score  distribu¬ 
tions  and  compare  them  with  the  same 
measure  for  the  general  working  popula¬ 
tion  to  get  an  indication  of  the  range  of 
talent  involved.  4.  The  job  analysis  in¬ 
formation  is  then  considered  qualitatively. 
The  result  of  this  analysis  identifies  the 
key  abilities  required  for  the  performance 
of  the  specific  job. 

After  the  key  abilities  have  been  se¬ 
lected,  norms  (standards  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  scores)  are  established  in  terms 
of  minimum  scores  for  each  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  aptitudes.  These  minimum 
scores,  or  cutting  scores,  are  set  at  the 
point  which  will  provide  good  differenti¬ 
ation  between  the  good  and  the  poor 
workers  or  trainees,  as  indicated  by  a 
significant  relationship  between  the  cri¬ 
terion  and  the  test  scores.  These  cutting 
scores  become  the  minimum  qualifying 
scores  for  subsequent  use  in  the  selection 
of  new  workers  by  means  of  the  multiple 
cut-off  method.  In  other  words,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  considered  qualified  only  if  he 
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FOLLOW-UP  RESULTS 


TURNOVER  PRODUCTION 


TRAINING  COST 


MAKE-UP  PAY  COST 


SELECTED  SELECTED 


comes  up  to  the  minimum  in  each  one  of 
the  key  aptitudes.  He  is  rejected  if  he 
falls  below  the  minimum  on  any  one  of 
those  key  aptitudes. 

For  example,  on  the  study  on  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  compositor,  the  minimum 
qualifying  scores  were  set  at  90  on  in¬ 
telligence,  90  on  verbal  aptitude,  95  on 
clerical  perception,  and  85  on  manual  dex¬ 


terity.  These  scores  are  standard  scores 
with  100  as  the  average  for  the  general 
working  population.  This  minimum  apti¬ 
tude  profile  for  compositor  is  shown  in 
Chart  1.  A  score  of  100  is  average  for 
the  general  working  population;  the  aver¬ 
age  compositor  scored  above  the  general 
population  average  on  intelligence  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  line  on  the  bar.  The  average 
compositor  also  scored  above  the  general 
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population  average  on  verbal  aptitude, 
clerical  perception,  and  manual  dexterity. 

In  general,  about  one-third  of  the 
workers  in  a  sample  are  considered  un¬ 
satisfactory  or  marginal  by  the  employer. 
Hence  our  general  practice  is  to  set  the 
minimum  score  on  each  significant  apti¬ 
tude  at  a  point  between  the  lowest  score 
and  the  average  score  made  on  that  apti¬ 
tude  by  workers  in  the  occupation  in  order 
to  arrive  at  norms  or  qualifying  scores 
that  are  exceeded  by  about  two-thirds  of 
the  workers  employed  in  that  occupation. 

When  the  tests  are  used  in  counsel¬ 
ing  and  in  selection  of  applicants  for  en¬ 
try  into  the  occupation,  an  applicant's 
scores  must  fall  within  the  range  of 
scores  shown  in  these  bars  in  order  to 
qualify.  The  minimum  score  of  90  on  in¬ 
telligence  would  eliminate  about  31  percent 
of  the  general  population,  since  it  falls  at 
the  31st  percentile  on  the  chart.  In  other 
words,  31  percent  of  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  make  scores  lower  than  this  on  in¬ 
telligence.  Similarly,  31  percent  of  the 
general  population  would  not  qualify  on 
verbal  aptitude  and  a  somewhat  higher  per¬ 
cent  would  not  qualify  on  clerical  percep¬ 
tion. 

Table  1  shows  the  effectiveness  of  the 
aptitude  test  battery  for  compositor --how 
the  nonqualifying  and  qualifying  test 
scores  are  distributed  among  the  good  and 
poor  workers.  You  will  note  that  21  of  the 
32  poor  workers,  or  66  percent  of  the  poor 
workers,  do  not  achieve  qualifying  test 
scores.  Moreover,  60  out  of  the  71,  or  85 
percent  of  the  workers  who  achieve  quali¬ 
fying  test  scores,  are  good  workers.  This 
provides  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  this  battery,  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  minimum  scores,  would  have 
contributed  to  the  selection  process  since 
66  percent  of  the  poor  workers  would  not 
have  been  hired  if  the  tests  had  been  used 
in  the  selection  of  apprentices. 

Whenever  possible,  cross-validation 
studies  are  conducted  to  determine  the 
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Table  1.  Effectiveness  of  Aptitude  Test  Battery 


Compositor 


Nonqualifying 
Test  Scores 

Qualifying 
Test  Scores 

Total 

Good  Workers 

15 

60 

75 

Poor  Workers 

21 

11 

32 

Total 

36 

71 

107 

66  percent  of  the  poor  workers  do  not  achieve  quali- 
fying  test  scores. 

85  percent  of  the  workers  who  achieve  qualifying  test 
scores  are  good  workers. 

Tetrachoric  Correlation  .67 

Standard  Error:  .17 


effectiveness  of  the  norms  when  applied 
to  new  samples  of  workers  or  trainees 
that  were  not  involved  in  the  original 
standardization.  Local  employment  of¬ 
fices  also  follow  up  to  evaluate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  test-selected  workers  for  em¬ 
ployers.  They  use  the  test  results  in  mak¬ 
ing  selections  of  applicants  for  referral  to 
employers  and  then  compare  the  subse¬ 
quent  success  of  these  new  workers  with 
other  workers  in  the  same  plant  who  were 
not  test-selected.  Chart  2  compares  test- 
selected  power  sewing  machine  operators 
referred  by  the  Employment  Service  to 
one  factory  and  nontest-selected  workers 
in  the  same  factory.  The  results  indicate 
that  test-selected  workers  have  lower 
turnover  rates,  achieve  greater  produc¬ 
tion,  and  require  less  training  time  than 
nontest-selected  workers  in  the  same  fac¬ 
tory. 

After  specific  aptitude  test  batteries 
have  been  validated  for  use  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  applicants  for  various  specific  oc¬ 
cupations,  the  occupations  are  grouped  in¬ 
to  families  in  accordance  with  similari¬ 
ties  in  the  abilities  required.  The  occupa¬ 
tional  aptitude  patterns  for  these  occupa¬ 
tional  families  are  used  in  counseling  new 
entrants  to  the  labor  market,  those  who 
are  considering  an  occupational  change  to 
some  field  of  work  in  which  they  have  had 
no  previous  work  experience,  and  those 
who  are  considering  vocational  training, 
(continued  on  page  50) 
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Seasonal  Layoffs  Increase 
Insured  Unemployment  in  Manufacturing 


Following  are  highlight  excerpts  from  the  April  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  describing 
the  characteristics  of  an  important  segment  of  unemployed  workers.  The  report  is  based 
upon  a  1-percent  sample  survey  of  all  unemployment  insurance  claimants  in  continental  United 
States  filing  under  State  laws  and  the  programs  for  Federal  civilian  workers  and  Korea 
veterans.  Over  40  million  worker s- -about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  total  employment- -are 
covered  by  these  laws.  The  report  was  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  State  em¬ 
ployment  security  agencies.  The  information  is  collected  by  all  of  the  1,700  local  offices  of 
the  State  employment  security  system. 

The  current  report  presents  detailed  information  with  respect  to  insured  unemployment  data 
which  were  contained,  in  broad  totals,  in  the  "Combined  Employment  and  Unemployment  Re¬ 
lease,  "  issued  jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  in  May.  Because  the 
coverage,  survey  methods,  and  definitions  of  this  report  differ  from  those  used  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census  in  its  "Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Force,  "  the  data  on  unemployment  in 
the  two  reports  are  not  directly  comparable. 

Analyses  of  the  insured  unemployed  exclude  claimants  for  partial  benefits.  In  April,  this 
group  accounted  for  only  about  6  percent  of  all  insured  unemployment.  The  analyses  cover 
the  week  including  the  12th  of  each  month  (in  this  case,  the  weeks  of  March  11-17  and 
April  8-14).  Initial  claimants  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  average  weekly  volumes  for  the 
report  periods. 


INSURED  unemployment  declined 
about  100,000  from  mid-March  to 
less  than  1.4  million  in  mid-April. 
Most  of  the  changes  were  seasonal,  in¬ 
cluding  a  sharp  drop  of  78,000  among 
construction  workers  and  a  rise  of  34,000 
among  manufacturing  workers.  In  manu¬ 
facturing,  there  were  seasonal  increases 
in  apparel,  textiles,  and  leather;  a  de¬ 
cline  in  electrical  machinery;  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  lumber  resulting  from  the 
spring  upturn  in  construction.  Construc¬ 
tion  workers  accounted  for  1  out  of  6  of 
the  insured  unemployed  in  April  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1  out  of  5  in  March;  factory 
workers  accounted  for  53  percent  in 
April  as  compared  with  47  percent  in 
March. 


The  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
declined  to  3.4  percent  in  April,  down 
from  3.7  percent  a  month  earlier,  and 
3.8  percent  in  February.  The  highest 
rate  was  9.2  percent  in  construction  and 
apparel  and  the  lowest,  less  than  1  per¬ 
cent,  in  finance.  Because  of  layoffs  in 
soft  goods,  the  rate  for  manufacturing 
advanced  from  4.2  percent  to  4.4  percent. 

Industry  Attachment  of 
Insured  Unemployed 


Each  major  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
try  group  showed  a  drop  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  over  the  month  which  brought 
the  April  volume  to  the  lowest  level  this 
year.  The  spring  employment  expansion 
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in  construction  resulted  in  a  further  drop 
in  unemployment  among  this  group  of 
workers  to  215,000  in  April--down  78,000 
from  March  and  133,000  from  February. 

As  a  result,  the  rate  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  construction  dropped  from 
15.1  percent  in  February  to  9.2  percent  in 
April.  Despite  the  drop,  the  rate  for  con¬ 
struction  continued  to  be  the  highest 
among  the  industry  divisions. 

Rates  of  insured  unemployment  in 
most  nonmanufacturing  groups  continued 
lower  than  the  average  for  all  industries. 
Lowest  rates  (less  than  1.5  percent)  were 
in  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
group  and  in  government. 

While  insured  unemployment  dropped 
by  132,000  among  nonmanufacturing  work¬ 
ers,  it  rose  34,000  among  those  from 
manufacturing.  In  April,  53  percent  of 
the  insured  unemployed  were  factory 
workers  as  compared  to  47  percent  in 
March.  Since  January,  the  number  of 
jobless  factory  workers  has  risen  by  near¬ 
ly  92,000  and  the  unemployment  rate  has 
increased  from  3.9  percent  to  4.4  percent. 

Seasonal  employment  declines  in  the 
soft  goods  industries  were  responsible 
for  much  of  the  rise  over  the  month  among 
manufacturing  workers;  an  increase  of 
56,000  was  concentrated  in  three  groups-- 
apparel,  textiles,  and  leather.  Rates  of 
insured  unemployment  in  apparel  and  in 
leather  were  the  highest  among  the  major 
manufacturing  groups--9.2  percent  and 
7.3  percent,  respectively.  The  only  sig¬ 
nificant  decrease  in  the  soft  goods  sector 
was  in  food. 

Insured  unemployment  in  durable 
goods  industries  as  a  whole  declined 
22,000  over  the  month,  but  there  were  in¬ 
creases  in  the  transportation  equipment, 
nonelectrical  machinery,  and  primary 
metals  industries.  The  largest  increase 
was  in  transportation  equipment  where 
the  volume  rose  by  9,000  to  a  total  of 
104,000,  and  the  rate  rose  from  5.1  per¬ 
cent  in  March  to  5.4  percent  in  April. 
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TABLE  1.— VOLUME  AND  RATE  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  OF  ATTACHMENT 

(Claimants  for  full  benefits) 

March  and  April  1956 


Industry  attachment 

Number 

(in  thousands) 

Percent 

distribution 

Rate  of  insured 
unemployment  1/ 

Apr. 8-14  Mar. 11-17 
1956  1956 

Apr . 8-14 
1956 

Mar. 11-17 
1956 

Apr. 8-14  Mar. 11- 17 
1956  1956 

Total . 

No  industry  attachment  2 j . 

.  1,355.6 

37.2 

1,453.2 

43.9 

100.0 

2.7 

100.0 

3.0 

Total  with  industry  attachment 

.  1,318.4 

1,409.3 

97.3 

97.0 

3.4 

3.7 

Mining . • 

.  31.5 

36.3 

2.3 

2.5 

4.3 

4.9 

Contract  construction . . . 

.  215.4 

293.6 

15.9 

20.2 

9.2 

12.7 

Manufacturing . . 

.  718.1 

684.0 

53.0 

47.1 

4 .4 

4.2 

Durable  goods . 

.  368.2 

389.9 

27.2 

26.8 

3.9 

4.2 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

.  40.5 

57.6 

3.0 

4.0 

6.0 

8.8 

Primary  metals . . 

.  28.6 

26.2 

2.1 

1.8 

2.3 

2.2 

Fabricated  metal  products . 

.  40.8 

39.9 

3.0 

2.7 

3.8 

3.8 

Machinery  (except  electrical).. 

.  29.6 

27.0 

2.2 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

Electrical  machinery . . 

.  45.6 

63.5 

3.4 

4.4 

4.1 

5.8 

Transportation  equipment . 

.  103.6 

94.4 

7.6 

6.5 

5.4 

5.1 

Nondurable  goods . . 

.  349.9 

294.0 

25.8 

20.2 

5.1 

4.3 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

.  87.1 

91.5 

6.4 

6.3 

5.9 

6.1 

Textile  mill  products . 

.  63.5 

51.5 

4.7 

3.5 

5.9 

4.8 

Apparel . . . 

.  110.1 

69.5 

8.1 

4.8 

9.2 

5.9 

Chemicals . 

.  17.3 

16.2 

1.3 

1.1 

2.2 

2.1 

Leather  and  leather  products... 

.  27.5 

18.3 

2.0 

1.3 

7.3 

4.9 

Transportation,  communication, 

and  public  utilities. . . 

.  46.8 

52.6 

3.5 

3.6 

1.7 

1.9 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

.  179.0 

193.4 

13.2 

13.3 

2.0 

2.2 

Retail  trade . 

127.5 

139.0 

9.4 

9.6 

2.1 

2.3 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

.  16.7 

19.2 

1.2 

1.3 

.9 

1.1 

.  74.9 

86.1 

5.5 

5-9 

2.3 

2.7 

Government . 

.  24.8 

27.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.3 

1.4 

.  10.9 

16.8 

.8 

1.2 

■ - — 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual 

1 /  Based  on  avorage  monthly  covered 

items  may  not  add  to  total. 

employment.  For  March — July  1954-June  1955 j 

for  April — 

October  1954-September  1955* 

2/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits 
2/  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  and 

under  the  UCV  program, 
industries  not  elsewhere  classified. 

The  April  rise  in  this  industry  was  smaller 
than  the  one  in  February  and  in  March. 
Moreover,  while  earlier  increases  were 
primarily  related  to  cutbacks  in  automo¬ 
bile  plants,  the  rise  between  March  and 
April  occurred  largely  among  aircraft 
workers— many  of  whom  were  involved 
in  a  labor  dispute  but  became  eligible  for 
unemployment  insurance  after  they  had 
served  their  disqualification  period.  Over- 


the-month  increases  from  the  nonelectri¬ 
cal  machinery  and  primary  metals  indus¬ 
tries  were  small  and  the  April  rates  at 
1.9  percent  and  2.3  percent,  respectively, 
continued  to  be  among  the  lowest  in  manu¬ 
facturing. 

Stepped-up  activity  in  lumbering,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Northwestern  States,  re¬ 
sulted  in  sharp  reductions  in  insured  un- 
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employment  among  workers  in  this  indus¬ 
try.  The  rate  of  unemployment,  which  had 
declined  from  9.4  percent  in  February  to 
8.8  percent  in  March,  continued  downward 
in  April  to  6.0  percent.  Unemployment  in 
the  electrical  machinery  industry  was  also 
sharply  reduced  following  the  end  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  labor  dispute.  In  this  industry,  the 
rate  dropped  from  5.8  percent  in  March  to 
4.1  percent  in  April. 

Manufacturing  accounted  for  44  per¬ 
cent  of  the  insured  unemployed  men,  and 
for  about  69  percent  of  the  women.  Of  the 
men,  nearly  two-thirds  came  from  durable 
goods  industries,  and  of  the  women  two- 
thirds  were  from  nondurable  goods.  One- 
fourth  of  all  the  women  from  manufacturing 
had  been  in  the  apparel  industry. 

Length  of  Unemployment  Shortest 

in  Manufacturing 

Average  duration  of  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  remained  unchanged  at  8.4  weeks  be¬ 
tween  March  and  April.  The  length  of  un¬ 
employment  declined  in  mining  and  soft 
goods  manufacturing  and  rose  in  all  other 
industry  groups.  The  shorter  average 
in  soft  goods  manufacturing  resulted 
from  seasonal  layoffs  in  textile,  apparel, 
and  leather  industries  during  the  report 
period. 

Average  duration  of  unemployment 
among  construction  workers  increased, 
although  unemployment  in  this  industry 
declined  sharply  over  the  month,  because 
all  of  the  decrease  in  unemployment  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  shorter  duration  groups. 

Average  duration  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  among  workers  from  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  at  7.8  weeks,  was 
shorter  than  among  those  from  nonman¬ 
ufacturing,  where  the  average  ranged 
from  a  high  of  10.9  weeks  in  the  finance 
group  and  in  government  to  a  low  of  8.5 
weeks  in  mining.  Generally,  the  longest 
average  duration  of  unemployment  was 
in  the  industries  with  the  lowest  rates 
of  unemployment. 


TABLE  2.— LENGTH  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INDUSTRY 

(Claimants  for  Fall  Benefits) 

Week  of  April  8-14,  1956 


Classification 

Total 

number 

Percent 

of  all 

Percentage  distribution  by  length 
of  insured  unempl oyment 

(000) 

claim¬ 

ants 

Total 

1-4 

creeks 

5-10 

weeks 

11-14 

weeks 

Over  14 
weeks 

ALL  CLAIMANTS . . 

1,355.6 

100.0 

100.0 

38.7 

28.0 

14.4 

18.9 

Sex:  Men . . 

876.7 

64.7 

100.0 

37.1 

27.9 

15.1 

19.8 

Women . # 

478.9 

35.3 

100.0 

41.7 

28.2 

13.0 

17.1 

Age  and  sex: 

Men  -  Under  25 . . 

134  0  5 

9.9 

100.0 

38.7 

29.5 

15.6 

16.2 

25  -  44 . . 

372.6 

27.5 

100.0 

38.7 

30.3 

14.6 

16.4 

45  -  64 . 

290.5 

21.4 

100.0 

37.4 

25.1 

14.9 

22.5 

Over  64 . 

79.1 

5.8 

100.0 

25.8 

24.1 

17 .8 

32.4 

Women  -  Under  25 . 

66.2 

4.9 

100.0 

43.2 

30.2 

13.9 

32. 5 

25  -  44 . 

247.4 

18.2 

100 .0 

40.8 

29i.l 

13.1 

16.9 

45  -  64 . 

149.6 

11.0 

100.0 

44.1 

26.4 

11.9 

17.6 

Over  64« . 

15.7 

1.2 

100.0 

28.0 

22.9 

17.8 

31.2 

Occupational  group: 
Professional  and 

managerial . . . 

30.0 

2.2 

100.0 

38.6 

25.5 

13.2 

22.7 

Clerical  and  sales . 

132.7 

9.8 

100.0 

36.2 

29.0 

16.4 

18.5 

Service • .  •  • . 

94.1 

6.9 

100.0 

29.1 

30.3 

15.1 

25.4 

Skilled . 

231.7 

17.1 

100.0 

40.7 

26.2 

14.6 

18.5 

Semiskilled.. . 

408.1 

30.1 

100.0 

43.0 

29.1 

12.5 

15.5 

Unskilled . 

416.8 

30.7 

100.0 

37.1 

27.6 

15.4 

19.9 

Entry  and  other. . 

42.1 

3.1 

100.0 

32.9 

25.7 

13.9 

27.6 

Industry  of  attachment: 

Mining.  . . . . . .  • 

31.5 

2.3 

100.0 

41.5 

26.1 

13.2 

19.4 

Construction. . 

215.4 

15.9 

100.0 

34.1 

23.2 

16.5 

26.2 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

718.1 

53.0 

100.0 

43*0 

29.1 

12.7 

15.2 

Durable  Goods. . . . 

368.2 

27.2 

100.0 

38.3 

33.4 

13.4 

14.9 

Nondurable  Goods . 

349.9 

25.8 

100.0 

48.1 

24.6 

12.0 

15.4 

Transportation,  comm., 
and  public  utilities... 

46.8 

3.5 

100.0 

36.8 

30.1 

14.8 

18.4 

Trade  •••••••• . . 

179.0 

13.2 

100.0 

34.1 

30.9 

16.0 

19.0 

Finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate . . 

16.7 

1.2 

100.0 

30.6 

22.3 

21.4 

25.7 

Service . . . 

74.9 

5.5 

100.0 

34.2 

25.8 

15.4 

24.7 

Government  . . 

24.8 

1.8 

100.0 

25.8 

24.8 

23.1 

26.2 

Miscellaneous  (agr., 
forestry,  etc.) . 

10.9 

.8 

100.0 

26.0 

20.9 

20.0 

33.0 

No  attachment  1 / . 

37.2 

2.7 

100.0 

29.8 

32.4 

14.1 

23.7 

1/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program* 
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TABLE  3, _ INDUSTRY  ATTACHMENT  OF  INITIAL  CLAIMANTS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Weekly  average,  March  and  April  1956 


Industry  attachment 


Total . 

No  industry  attachment  l/.  •  • . © « 

Total  with  industry  attachment,. 

Mining . . . 

Contract  construction. ... . . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods •••••••••••• . . 

Lumber  and  wood  products . . 

Primary  metals . . 

Fabricated  metal  products . 

Machinery  (except  electrical),,© 

Electrical  machinery . 

Transportation  equipment . © 

Nondurable  goods,© . . 

Food  and  kindred  products . © 

Textile  mill  products . 

Apparel. . . . . 

Chemicals . . . 

Leather  and  leather  products,... 

Transportation,  communication  and 
public  utilities . . ...••©. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . © 

Retail  trade . .....,© 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,.. 

Service . 

Government . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  2/. . . . . 


Number  Percent 

(in  thousands)  distribution 


April 

1956 

March 

1956 

April 

1956 

March 

1956 

236.4 

235.8 

100.0 

100.0 

5o9 

6.9 

2.5 

2.9 

230.5 

228.9 

97.5 

97.1 

6.9 

6.8 

2.9 

2.9 

33.0 

36.9 

13.9 

15.7 

139.2 

129.3 

58.9 

54.8 

57.1 

67.2 

24.1 

28.5 

5.8 

9.2 

2,4 

3.9 

4©4 

4.9 

1.9 

2.1 

6.9 

6.7 

2.9 

2.8 

4.7 

5.0 

2.0 

2.1 

7,4 

12.7 

3.1 

5.4 

15  ©3 

16.2 

6.5 

6.9 

82.1 

62.1 

34.7 

26.3 

13  ©0 

9.8 

5.5 

4.2 

17.3 

12.8 

7.3 

5.4 

34.2 

25.4 

14.4 

10.3 

2.1 

1.7 

.9 

.7 

9.1 

5.3 

3.9 

2.2 

7  ©3 

9.0 

3.1 

3  ©8 

26.9 

28.6 

11.4 

12.1 

18.4 

20.4 

7.8 

8.6 

2.0 

2.4 

.9 

1.0 

11  ©7 

12.6 

4.9 

5.3 

2.3 

2.0 

1.0 

.9 

1©3 

1.2 

.6 

.5 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 


1 /  primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program. 

2/  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  and  industries  not  elsewhere 
classified. 


Unemployment  of  Semiskilled 
Workers  Increased 


The  number  of  insured  unemployed 
in  each  occupational  group,  except  semi¬ 
skilled,  decreased  between  mid-March 
and  mid-April,  with  the  drops  particularl 
marked  among  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers.  Cn  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  semiskilled  workers  increased  by 
11,500. 

Changes  over  the  month  in  unem¬ 
ployed  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled 
groups  for  men  were  quite  different  from 
those  for  women.  The  number  of  men  in 
each  of  these  occupational  groups  de¬ 
clined,  while  the  number  of  women  in 
each  increased.  The  drop  in  the  number 
of  men  was,  in  large  part,  the  result  of 
seasonal  expansions  in  the  construction 
and  lumber  industries.  Increases  among 
women  were  particularly  sharp  among 
the  skilled  (up  29  percent)  and  the  semi¬ 
skilled  (up  31  percent)  groups  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increase  in  unemployment 
among  garment  workers. 

Despite  these  shifts,  the  broad  pat¬ 
tern  by  major  occupational  group  in  April 
bore  about  the  same  relationship  to  the 
occupational  pattern  of  nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment  as  in  earlier  months.  Once  again, 
there  was  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  unskilled  among  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  than  among  nonfarm  employment, 
indicating  a  high  unemployment  rate. 
Professional  and  managerial  workers, 
and  clerical  and  sales  workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  less  than  proportionate 
share  of  unemployment.  The  proportions 
of  the  unemployed  who  were  skilled, 
semiskilled,  and  service  workers,  were 
approximately  the  same  as  their  repre¬ 
sentation  among  nonfarm  employees. 

Average  length  of  unemployment,  by 
occupation,  ranged  from  about  8  weeks 
for  semiskilled  workers  to  10  weeks  for 
service  and  entry  workers.  In  most  oc¬ 
cupational  groups  men  had  been  claiming 


benefits  for  longer  periods  than  women. 
The  most  significant  difference  was 
among  semiskilled  workers  where  the 
average  length  of  insured  unemployment 
for  men  was  approximately  8.5  weeks 
while  that  for  women  was  about  7  weeks. 

Proportion  of  Unemployed 
Men  Decreased 


The  drop  in  insured  unemployment 
in  April  was  the  net  result  of  a  decline  of 
150,000  in  the  number  of  male  claimants 
and  an  increase  of  50,000  in  the  number 
of  women  claimants.  These  changes  re¬ 
duced  the  proportion  of  men  among  the 
insured  unemployed  to  65  percent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  70  percent  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  3  months.  In  April,  as  in  previous 
months,  about  40  percent  of  the  insured 
unemployed  were  45  or  more  years  old, 
a  slightly  higher  proportion  than  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  nonagricultural  industries.  Un¬ 
employed  men  again  averaged  somewhat 
older  than  women,  as  they  do  in  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  duration  of  unemployment  for 
men  increased  in  April  to  8.7  weeks  while 
that  for  women  declined  to  7.9  weeks.  In 
March,  both  men  and  women  had  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  average  duration  of  un¬ 
employment— 8.4  weeks.  These  shifts 
reflected  the  changing  pattern  of  industrial 
unemployment.  Older  workers,  those  45 
and  over,  continued  to  have  longer  periods 
of  insured  unemployment  than  young  work¬ 
ers. 

Initial  Claims 


The  number  of  initial  claims  filed  in 
the  4-week  period  ending  April  14  re¬ 
mained  virtually  unchanged  at  a  weekly 
average  of  236,400.  Offsetting  seasonal 
declines  in  most  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  were  rises  in  initial  claims  filed  by 
workers  attached  to  nondurable  goods  in¬ 
dustries.  These  resulted  chiefly  from 
seasonal  employment  cutbacks  in  New 
England  leather  plants,  mid-Atlantic  ap- 
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parel  centers,  and  the  South  Atlantic  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  The  start  of  a  new  benefit 
year  in  a  few  States  also  contributed  to 
the  volume  of  new  claims. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the 
proportion  of  initial  claims  filed  by  fac¬ 
tory  workers  increased  in  April  to  almost 
60  percent  of  the  total,  although  only  about 
43  percent  of  all  covered  employment  is 
in  manufacturing.  Almost  half  of  the  men 
and  nearly  80  percent  of  the  women  who 
filed  initial  claims  during  the  period 
were  attached  to  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  Nearly  6  out  of  every  10  male  fac¬ 
tory  workers  came  from  durable  goods 
industries  while  3  out  of  4  women  were 
from  nondurable  goods  industries.  About 
half  of  the  latter  were  garment  work¬ 
ers. 

Changes  in  industrial  attachment 
were  accompanied  by  a  decline--to  62 
percent  of  the  total--in  the  proportion  of 
initial  claims  filed  by  men.  This  drop 
was  offset  by  a  21  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  filing  such  claims. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  initial 
claimants  was  not  affected  by  changes 
over  the  month.  In  each  of  the  first  4 
months  of  the  year,  about  3  out  of  5  of  the 
initial  claimants  among  both  men  and 
women  were  under  45  years  old. 


Terminations 


While  the  net  decrease  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  over  the  month  was  100,000, 
about  a  million  persons  left  the  program. 
Over  86  percent  of  those  who  stopped  fil¬ 
ing  claims  did  so  of  their  own  accord, 
presumably  because  they  found  employ¬ 
ment;  9  percent  exhausted  benefit  rights 
and  5  percent  were  disqualified. 

The  personal  and  economic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  those  leaving  the  program  of 
their  own  volition  appeared  to  follow  the 
trend  of  industrial  developments  during 
the  month.  Primarily  because  of  the  re¬ 
turn  to  employment  of  a  high  proportion 
of  construction  workers,  relatively  more 
men  than  women  left  the  programs  during 
the  month.  About  70  percent  of  those  were 
men,  although  only  65  percent  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  were  of  that  sex.  In  each 
sex,  about  3  out  of  5  of  those  leaving,  and  of 
those  remaining,  were  under  45  years  old. 

In  addition  to  the  turnover  among  the 
insured  unemployed,  about  1  out  of  6  of  the 
900,000  persons  filing  initial  claims  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  did  not  enter  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  status.  About  70  percent  of 
these  did  not  return  to  certify  that  they  had 
been  unemployed  for  a  week,  20  percent 
did  not  have  sufficient  earnings  to  qualify 
for  benefits,  and  the  remaining  10  percent 
could  not  qualify  for  other  reasons. 
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Accelerated  Demand 
for  Seasonal 
Farm  Workers 


THE  spring  expansion  in  the  use  of 
seasonal  hired  farm  workers  which 
began  in  April  gained  momentum  dur¬ 
ing  May  in  an  increasing  number  of  areas. 
Among  the  varied  crop  activities  in  which 
these  workers  were  engaged,  cotton  culti¬ 
vation  and  strawberry  harvesting  were  the 
fastest  expanding  and  largest  source  of 
employment.  During  this  period  of  grow¬ 
ing  labor  demand,  the  number  of  domestic 
seasonal  hired  workers,  especially  those 
who  were  interstate  migrants,  increased 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  did  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  foreign  workers.  Principal  labor 
shortages  occurred  in  connection  with 
strawberry  picking  and  cotton  and  sugar 
beet  cultivation. 

By  mid-May,  approximately  718,000 
seasonal  hired  workers  in  179  areas  were 
working  on  farms--70  percent  more  than 
a  month  earlier  when  only  78  areas  re¬ 
ported  significant  numbers  of  these  work¬ 
ers.  Employment  continued  to  gain  rapid¬ 
ly  and  the  number  of  seasonal  hired  work¬ 


ers  totalled  972,000  in  208  areas  at  the 
end  of  May. 

Overall  crop  prospects  as  of  June  1 
were  less  favorable  than  usual  at  this  date 
and  reflected  the  prevailing  slowness  of 
crop  development,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Prospects 
were  brighter,  however,  among  some  of 
the  crops  in  which  large  numbers  of  sea¬ 
sonal  hired  workers  are  needed. 

The  spring  vegetable  harvest,  in  which 
one-sixth  of  the  seasonal  hired  workforce 
was  employed  in  mid-May,  is  expected  to 
be  2  percent  larger  than  last  year's  tonnage 
and  15  percent  above  the  1949-1954  average. 
Production  of  summer  vegetables  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1955  chiefly 
because  of  reduced  acreage. 

The  number  of  strawberry  pickers 
reached  106,000  in  mid-May,  much  higher 
than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The 
strawberry  harvest  is  expected  to  be  the 
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This  article  is  based  on  reports  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  through  its  affiliated 
State  employment  security  agencies  and  on  information  from  other  sources.  The  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security-State  agency  surveys  are  made  semimonthly  and  provide  data  on  estimated  employment 
of  seasonal  hired  workers  in  agriculture  and  food  processing,  by  crop  activity  and  geographic  origin 
of  workers.  Semimonthly  reports  are  required  from  any  of  the  276  agricultural  reporting  areas  that 
meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria:  (1)  500  or  more  seasonal  hired  workers  employed,  (2) 
shortage  or  surplus  of  100  or  more  seasonal  hired  workers,  (3)  any  foreign  workers  employed. 


largest  on  record.  Employment  of  112,000 
seasonal  workers  in  cultivating  cotton  in 
mid-May  was  also  substantially  greater 
than  a  year  ago.  By  June  1,  cotton  was 
mostly  planted  and  cultivation  was  well 
advanced  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Total 
production  of  deciduous  fruits,  in  which 
significant  numbers  of  seasonal  hired 
workers  will  be  employed,  is  expected  to 
be  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but 
considerably  below  average. 

All  sources  of  labor  supply--local, 
migrant,  and  foreign--were  utilized  in 
meeting  the  expanded  demand  for  labor. 
Foreign  workers,  however,  were  added  at 
a  slower  rate  than  domestic  workers  and 
filled  only  13.1  percent  of  the  jobs  in  mid- 
May  compared  with  17.4  percent  a  month 
earlier.  Use  of  Mexican  Nationals  was 
still  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  border 
States  of  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  number  of  British  West 
Indians  at  work  in  this  country  declined  by 
the  end  of  May;  most  such  workers  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  employed  in  Florida. 

Migrant  farm  labor  filled  a  growing 
proportion  of  the  seasonal  hired  jobs  but 
was  still  far  below  its  usual  level  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  In  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  States  as  a  whole,  employment  of 
migrants  dropped  temporarily  between 
mid-April  to  mid-May,  since  their  de¬ 
clining  use  in  Florida  had  not  yet  been 
completely  offset  by  the  growing  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  workers  in  States  to  the 
North. 

Growers  in  the  North  Central  States, 
however,  were  already  heavily  dependent 
on  migrant  workers,  who  filled  over  one- 
third  of  the  seasonal  hired-worker  jobs  in 
mid-May.  Most  of  these  workers  came 
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from  Texas  and  were  employed  principally 
in  Michigan  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  A  substantial  number 
moved  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to 
assist  in  small  grain  operations  in  North 
Dakota. 

Intrastate  migratory  movement  took 
place  in  almost  all  of  the  South  Central 
States,  while  the  growing  numbers  of  in¬ 
terstate  migrants  in  this  region  were  en¬ 
gaged  principally  in  the  strawberry  har¬ 
vest  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

Employment  of  migrant  labor  in¬ 
creased  sharply  and  filled  a  significantly 
higher  proportion  of  the  seasonal  hired 
jobs  in  the  Western  States  as  workers 
moved  north  from  Texas  and  the  South¬ 
western  States  to  jobs  in  sugar  beet  culti¬ 
vation  and  fruit  and  vegetable  harvesting. 

Labor  shortages  in  May  occurred  in 
a  number  of  areas  and  centered  around 
the  need  for  additional  workers  to  pick 
strawberries  and  to  cultivate  cotton  and 
sugar  beets.  Strawberry  harvesting  opera¬ 
tions  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  resulted 
in  substantial  temporary  worker  shortages 
in  mid-May.  These  shortages  began  to 
disappear  by  the  end  of  the  month  but 
shortages  were  still  developing  in 
California.  Workers  needed  to  cultivate 
cotton  in  Arkansas,  to  cultivate  and  har¬ 
vest  cotton  in  Texas,  and  to  cultivate  sugar 
beets  in  Colorado  were  reported  in  short 
supply. 

Recruitment  efforts  of  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  were  stepped  up  sharply  to 
meet  growing  labor  needs  in  agriculture. 
There  were  862,200  placements  of  farm 
workers  in  May,  a  five-fold  increase  over 
the  previous  month  and  two-fifths  more 


Tomato  picking  was  an  important  spring 

activity . 

than  in  May  a  year  ago.  Of  these,  479,800 
were  pool-type  placements,  that  is,  place¬ 
ments  of  job  applicants  gathered  at  an  es¬ 
tablished  assembly  point  for  referral  to  a 
single  day's  work,  and  63,000  were  place¬ 
ments  made  by  volunteer  farm  placement 
representatives.  The  largest  increase  in 
the  number  of  placements  stemmed  from 
cotton  cultivating  labor  needs  in  Arkansas, 
California,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  and 
strawberry  picking  operations  in  Arkansas, 
California,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

There  were  8,739,000  persons  at 
work  on  farms  during  the  week  May  20-26, 
including  6  3/4  million  farm  operators  and 
unpaid  family  members  and  about  2 
million  hired  workers,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Total 
employment  was  13  percent  larger  than  a 
month  earlier  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  represented  a  slightly  more  than  usual 
increase.  The  number  of  family  workers 
showed  the  usual  seasonal  increase  but 
gains  in  the  number  of  hired  workers  was 
above  the  average  of  recent  years. 


Estimated  Employment  of 
Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Workers 
by  Geographic  Origin  and  Crop  Activity  1/ 

May  15,  1956 


Workers  Came  From: 


Number 

employed 

Percent 

Total 

717,700 

100.0 

Domestic 

623,500 

86.9 

Local 

508,400 

70.9 

Intrastate 

48,300 

6. .7 

Interstate 

56,400 

7.9 

Puerto  Rico 

10,400 

1.4 

F  oreign 

94,200 

13.1 

Mexico 

84,500 

11.8 

British  West 

Indies  9,700 

1.3 

Workers  Were 

Engaged  In: 

Number 

employed  Percent 


Total,  all  activities 

717,700 

100.0 

General 

87,500 

]  2 .2 

Livestock 

25,300 

3.5 

Vegetables 

19,400 

2.7 

Other  crops 

42,800 

6.0 

Cultivating 

212,500 

29.6 

Cotton 

111,700 

15.6 

Fruit 

36,600 

5.1 

Sugar  beets 

17,500 

2.4 

Vegetables 

18,200 

2.5 

F eed  grains 

16,800 

2.4 

Other  crops 

11,700 

1.  6 

Harvesting 

306,400 

42.7 

Fruit 

141,800 

19.7 

Strawberrie  s 

105,900 

14.7 

Citrus 

26,900 

3.7 

Other 

9,000 

1.3 

Vegetables 

127,700 

17.8 

Tomatoes 

17,200 

2.4 

Other 

110,500 

15.4 

Other  crops 

36,900 

5.1 

Activity  not  speci- 

fied 

111,300 

15.5 

1/  Based  on  reports  from  179  of  the  276 

agricultural  reporting  areas  delineated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
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LABOR  MARKET  NEWS 


CENSUS  BUREAU  REPORTS  ON 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  IN  1955 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just 
released  a  report  entitled  Work  Experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Population  in  1955  (Series 
P-50,  No.  68).  Excerpted  highlights  of 
this  release  follow. 

"At  least  75j  million  different  per¬ 
sons  worked  during  all  or  part  of  1955, 
according  to  results  of  a  special  Bureau 
of  the  Census  study  conducted  in  January 
1956.  This  record  number  represents  an 
increase  of  Z>\  million  workers  since 
1954,  the  l  argest  addition  in  any  year 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Women 
accounted  for  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
additional  workers  in  1955.  The  number 
of  women  with  work  experience  during 
the  year  climbed  to  an  unprecedented  27.7 
million. 

"The  job  expansion  during  the  year 
was  accompanied  by  a  significant  increase 
in  the  regularity  of  employment.  In  1955, 
47.4  million  workers,  representing  63 
percent  of  all  persons  who  worked  during 
the  year,  were  employed  50  weeks  or 
more  (including  paid  vacations  and  paid 
sick  leave).  In  1954,  only  43.8  million 
persons,  or  61  percent  of  those  with  work 
experience  during  that  year,  worked  a 
full  year. 

"Approximately  11^  million  persons, 
or  about  15  percent  of  those  with  work 
experience,  worked  at  more  than  one  job 
during  1955.  About  one— quarter  of  these 
held  two  jobs  or  more  simultaneously  at 
least  part  of  the  year. 

"Information  available  for  the  first 
time  for  1955  shows  that  at  least  11  mil¬ 
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lion  different  persons  were  unemployed 
or  on  layoff  from  a  job  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  This  compares  with  an 
average  unemployment  level  in  1955  of  a 
little  over  Zj  million.  Many  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  were  "repeaters";  about  4  million 
had  two  or  more  spells  of  unemployment 
or  layoff  during  the  year.  Aside  from 
unemployment,  the  three  principal  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  working  less  than  a  full 
year  were--in  order  of  frequency-- 
household  responsibilities,  school  attend¬ 
ance,  and  illness  and  disability. 

"In  1955,  for  the  first  time,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census  collected  information 
on  the  reasons  for  part-year  work  for 
the  estimated  28  million  persons  who 
were  employed  less  than  50  weeks  during 
the  year.  Of  these,  approximately  8.7 
million  persons--6.0  million  men  and  2.7 
million  women — who  worked  1  to  49  weeks 
in  1955  experienced  some  unemployment 
or  layoff  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Unemployment  or  layoff  was  by  far  the 
most  important  reason  for  part-year  work 
among  men  and  second  only  to  family  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  the  major  reason  for 
part-year  work  among  women. 

"In  addition  these  part-year  workers, 
about  1.1  million  persons  who  worked  50 
weeks  or  more  lost  1  or  2  weeks  on  lay¬ 
off  or  between  jobs,  and  another  900,000 
who  did  not  work  at  all  in  1955  spent  some 
time  looking  for  work  during  the  year. 
Thus,  in  all,  at  least  11  million  different 
persons  had  some  unemployment  or  lay¬ 
off  in  1955. 

"The  annual  statistics  show  somewhat 
more  clearly  than  current  monthly  data 
that  the  major  impact  of  unemployment  is 
on  persons  who  are  more  or  less  regular 


members  of  the  work  force.  Over  40  per¬ 
cent  of  those  who  worked  at  full-time 
jobs  for  27  to  49  weeks  reported  some  un¬ 
employment  or  layoff  during  the  year,  and 
unemployment  was  the  major  reason  for 
part-year  work  in  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases.  Among  persons  who  worked 
less  than  half  the  year  at  full-time  jobs, 
only  27  percent  reported  some  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  layoff,  and  among  those  who 
worked  primarily  at  part-time  jobs,  the 
proportion  was  even  less  (18  percent). 

"Occupation  data  show  the  traditional 
peak  unemployment  rate  among  the  rela¬ 
tively  unskilled  group  of  nonfarm  labor¬ 
ers.  One-fourth  of  these  were  idled  by 
unemployment  or  layoffs  during  1955." 


MIGRATION  DIVISION  EXPANDS 
SERVICE  TO  PUERTO  RICAN  WORKERS 

An  increasingly  larger  group  of 
Puerto  Rican  workers  has  been  coming 
to  the  United  States  in  recent  years  to 
fill  jobs  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Puerto  Rico  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  established  a  Migration 
Division  to  help  these  workers  and  their 
mainland  employers  solve  mutual  prob¬ 
lems.  This  Division  works  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and 
affiliated  State  employment  services, 
particularly  the  Puerto  Rico  Employment 
Service. 

The  Migration  Division  has  recently 
expanded  its  field  services  in  order  to 
fulfill  its  mission  more  effectively.  Field 
representatives  are  located  near  the  larg¬ 
est  concentrations  of  Puerto  Rican  work¬ 
ers  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Their  work  will  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  respective  State  employ¬ 
ment  services  in  several  ways,  such  as: 

(1)  Assisting  in  planning  for  better 
utilization  of  the  Puerto  Rican  workers; 


(2)  orienting  workers  to  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  their  work  con¬ 
tracts;  (3)  explaining  to  employers  their 
responsibilities  for  providing  adequate 
housing,  access  to  recreation  and  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  the  need  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages,  and  the  like;  and  (4)  work¬ 
ing  with  civic  organizations  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Puerto  Rican  workers  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  community  to  these  work¬ 
ers. 


ILLINOIS  JUDGE  UPHOLDS  EARLIER 
RULING  TO  PERMIT  SUB 

A  recent  ruling  by  an  Illinois  Circuit 
Court  judge --the  first  of  its  kind--could 
have  far-reaching  implications  within 
that  State  and  possibly  in  other  States  on 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  simulta¬ 
neous  receipt  of  State  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits  under  private  plans.  Two  Illinois 
firms  had  petitioned  the  court  for  the 
right  to  sue  for  an  injunction  to  bar  the 
State  from  paying  out  UI  funds  concurrent¬ 
ly  with  SUB  on  the  grounds  that  their  prop¬ 
erty  rights  were  in  jeopardy.  They  con¬ 
tended  that  there  was  a  possibility  that 
such  payments  might  tend  to  lower  the 
Illinois  unemployment  insurance  reserve 
fund  and  thereby  cause  their  UI  tax  rate 
to  rise. 

Judge  DeWitt  Crow  refused  to  grant 
the  petition  indicating  that  it  was  mere 
speculation  that  the  fund  might  be  de¬ 
pleted  should  unemployment  insurance 
and  SUB  funds  be  paid  eligible  workers 
simultaneously.  Earlier  the  Illinois  At¬ 
torney  General  had  ruled  that  supplemen¬ 
tal  payments  were  to  be  permitted  (see 
June  1956  issue  of  the  LABOR  MARKET 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  page 
47). 

The  plaintiffs  plan  to  appeal,  but  the 
case  is  not  expected  to  come  before  the  * 
court  for  many  months. 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE.  1947  TO  DATE 


LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 
Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 
June  and  May  1956  and  June  1955 


Net  Change 


Employment  Status 

June  10-16 
1956 

May  6-12 
1956 

June  5-11 
1955 

May  -  June 
1956 

June  1955- 

June  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 

Agricultural 
Nonag  ricultural 
Unemployed 

69,430,000 

66,503,000 

7,876,000 

58,627,000 

2,927,000 

67,846,000 

65,238,000 

7,146,000 

58,092,000 

2,608,000 

66,695,000 

64,016,000 

7,681,000 

56,335,000 

2,679,000 

+1,584,000 
+  1,265,000 
+730,000 
+535,000 
+319,000 

+2,735,000 

+2,487,000 

+195,000 

+2,292,000 

+248,000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

46,357,000 

47,826,000 

47,626,000 

-1,469,000 

-1,269,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  index 

(1947-1949  =  100) 

108 

112 

99 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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LABOR  FORCE  Indicators 


CHANGES  HAY  TO  JUNE 
(in  millions) 


3/4 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


THE  CIVILIAN  labor  force  continued  to  expand  rapidly. 
The  1.6  million  persons  added  to  the  record  number  in 
May  brought  the  June  total  to  69.4  million--2.7  mil¬ 
lion  higher  than  in  June  last  year.  The  sharp  gain  in 
June  resulted  from  a  greater-than-usual  addition  of 
students  and  recent  graduates  to  the  ranks  of  workers 
and  jobseekers. 

Employment  also  rose  rapidly  between  May  and  June, 
with  a  net  gain  of  1.3  million  workers  in  the  month. 

The  June  total  of  66.5  million  workers  was  1  million 
higher  than  the  previous  record,  set  in  August  last 
year.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  gain  resulted  from 
the  usual  increase  in  farm  jobs,  but  nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment  rose  by  more  than  one-half  million  to  58.6  mil¬ 
lion,  an  all-time  record,  and  2.3  million  higher  than 
in  June  1955.  There  were  significant  employment 
gains  from  May  in  construction  and  somewhat  small¬ 
er  increases  in  trade  and  service  industries.  Manu¬ 
facturing  employment  showed  less  than  the  usual 
seasonal  rise  from  May. 

Total  unemployment  rose  300,000  between  May  and 
June  to  2.9  million  as  students  seeking  summer  work 
and  recent  graduates  entered  the  labor  market.  In¬ 
creased  unemployment  for  this  reason  is  usual  for 
June,  but  this  year  the  number  of  such  students  was 
unusually  large.  Total  unemployment  was  up  by 
250,000  from  June  of  last  year,  with  the  rise  attrib¬ 
utable  almost  entirely  to  the  larger  number  of  teen¬ 
agers  seeking  work. 

Insured  unemployment  (State  and  Federal),  unaffected 
by  the  large  number  of  new  jobseeker s(who  are  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  insurance),  declined  some¬ 
what  in  June  to  1.2  million  at  midmonth.  There  was 
some  rise  in  insured  unemployment  from  June  of 
last  year,  but  because  of  the  larger  insured  labor 
force,  the  unemployment  rate  of  3.1  percent  in  June 
of  this  year  was  the  same  as  in  June  1955.  Five 
large  industrial  States--California,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin--had  rates  below  2.5 
percent.  Rates  in  Michigan  and  in  States  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  group  were  well  above  average.  Rates 
were  significantly  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in  Mich¬ 
igan  and  other  States  in  that  region  and  in  Alabama, 
where  a  major  steel  mill  had  stopped  production  be¬ 
cause  of  a  labor  dispute. 
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THE  very  substantial  employment  gain 
in  June,  although  partly  due  to  the 
seasonal  upswing  in  agriculture,  re¬ 
flected  the  continuation  of  the  high  level 
of  economic  activity  in  general.  Despite 
the  below  normal  rise  in  manufacturing 
einployment,  total  employment  in  June 
was  1  million  above  the  previous  record. 
Moreover,  nonfarm  employment  exceed¬ 
ed  its  previous  peak  by  346,000,  as  con¬ 
struction  employment  expanded  rapidly 
in  June  and  increases  were  reported  in 
all  other  industry  divisions  except  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  industrial  production  index,  sea¬ 
sonally-adjusted,  dropped  slightly  in  May, 
partially  offsetting  the  small  rise  in 
April.  Sales  of  manufacturers  remain  at 
high  levels  and  set  a  new  record  in  May. 
New  orders  increased,  although  there  was 
also  a  continued  rise  in  manufacturers' 
inventorie  s . 

Construction  expenditures  in  June 
were  slightly  above  those  for  June  1955, 
in  spite  of  reduced  outlays  for  home 
building.  Latest  official  estimates  fore¬ 
cast  total  construction  expenditures  for 
this  year  at  $44.5  billion — about  $  1.5 
billion  higher  than  1955  outlays  and  $0.5 
billion  higher  than  the  June  annual  rate. 
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Automobile  production  in  June  was 
somewhat  lower  than  in  May,  but  weekly 
production  during  the  month  was  fairly 
stable  and  below  sales --with  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  inventory  situation. 

By  early  July,  the  work  stoppage  in 
the  steel  industry  had  caused  layoffs  by 
railroads,  shipping  companies,  and  truck 
operators.  Construction  of  new  facil¬ 
ities  in  steel  plants,  as  part  of  a  broad 
expansion  program,  was  immediately 
halted.  No  general  shortages  of  steel 
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MARKET  Keynotes 


\ 


were  reported  since  most  major  users 
had  been  buying  amounts  in  excess  of  cur¬ 
rent  needs  for  some  months.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  issued  an  order  on 
July  6  requiring  steel  warehouses  to  re¬ 
serve  strategic  steel  items  for  defense 
contractors,  and  nonstruck  mills  to  re¬ 
serve  a  larger  portion  of  their  output  for 
defense  use. 

Gross  national  product  set  a  record 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $398.6  billion,  seasonally 
adjusted.  The  rise  of  $1.3  billion  from 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1955  was  relatively 
small,  but  the  rate  was  $23.3  billion  high¬ 
er  than  a  year  earlier.  Gains  over  the 
year  were  noted  in  all  major  components, 
but  almost  60  percent  of  the  total  derived 
from  increased  personal  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures. 

National  income  rose  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $333.8  billion  in  the  first  quarter, 
seasonally  adjusted,  and  was  also  at  an 
all-time  high.  Increased  compensation 
of  employees,  at  the  first-quarter  rate  of 
$230.1  billion  per  year,  accounted  for 
$  17.0  of  the  $22.4  billion  rise  from  the 
first  quarter  of  1955.  Profits  before 
taxes  were  up  $4.6  billion  over  the  year 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $45.5  billion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1956. 


Industrial  production  in  May,  on  the 
basis  of  the  seasonally  adjusted  Federal 
Reserve  Board  index,  was  142  percent 
of  the  1947-49  average,  1  point  lower 
than  in  April,  but  4  points  higher  than  in 
May  1955.  The  drop  from  April  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  durable  goods  group,  which 
showed  small  losses  in  primary  metals 
and  machinery  production,  and  a  loss  of  6 
percentage  points  in  the  transportation 
equipment  production  index.  There  was 
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some  gain  in  lumber  products  output  from  April,  though  the  index  remained 
lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Sales  of  manufacturers  rose  more  than  seasonally,  with  gains  in  both 
durable  and  nondurable  goods.  May  sales  of  $27.8  billion  were  6  percent 
above  May  of  last  year.  After  seasonal  adjustments  they  were  about  2  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  April,  setting  a  new  record.  The  $  1.5  billion  sales  gain 
over  the  year  was  about  evenly  divided  between  durable  and  nondurable  goods 
industries.  New  orders  gained  only  slightly  but,  when  seasonally  adjusted, 
showed  an  increase  of  $0.9  billion  from  April.  Most  of  the  rise  from  April 
was  in  durable  goods,  but  about  60  percent  of  the  gain  of  $1  billion  in  new 
orders  from  May  last  year  was  in  nondurable  goods. 

The  value  of  inventories  continued  to  rise,  partly  because  of  increased 
price  levels.  Inventories  at  the  end  of  h/Iay  totaled  $48.8  billion,  a  gain  of 
$5.2  billion  over  the  year.  Most  of  this  increase  was  in  durable  goods, 
which  accounted  for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  inventory  total  in  June. 

Steel  production  dropped  in  June  to  9.8  million  tons,  compared  with  10.5 
million  tons  for  May.  The  June  decrease  was  caused  in  part  by  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  closing  an  Alabama  mill,  and  in  part  by  the  general  curtailment  at  the 
end  of  the  month  with  the  break-down  of  negotiations  for  a  new  contract  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  unions.  Operations  in  June  were  at  an  average  92.6 
percent  of  capacity,  compared  with  96.3  percent  of  capacity  in  May  and  94.1 
percent  in  June  of  last  year.  Nevertheless,  actual  production  in  June  of 
this  year  was  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Automobile  production  was  maintained  at  a  fairly  stable  rate  during  June, 
although  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  in  May.  Weekly  production  in  the  4 
weeks  ending  June  30  ranged  from  101,000  units  to  105,000,  compared  with 
production  about  108,000  for  an  average  full  week  in  May,  and  about  150,000 
units  in  June  last  year. 

Factory  employment  rose  by  about  60,000  from  May  to  16.8  million  in 
June.  The  rise  during  the  month  was  only  about  half  of  the  usual  amount  and 
was  confined  largely  to  gains  in  the  food  and  kindred  products  group.  Rela¬ 
tively  small  gains  in  the  lumber  and  wood  products,  leather,  and  printing  and 
publishing  groups  were  more  than  offset  by  losses  in  the  electrical  and  non¬ 
electrical  machinery  and  fabricated  metal  products  categories. 

The  length  of  the  average  factory  work  week  increased  by  only  0.1  hour 
from  May  to  40.1  hours  in  June.  This  compares  with  the  average  of  40.7 
hours  in  June  last  year.  The  small  increase  from  May  was  accounted  for  by 
a  gain  of  0.2  hour  in  the  durable  goods  group  to  40.9  hours  in  June,  0.3  hour 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  The  average  week  in  nondurable  goods  industries 
remained  unchanged  at  39.1  hours,  a  drop  of  0.8  hour  from  June  last  year. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  factory  production  workers  edged  up  in  June 
to  $  1.98,  2  cents  higher  than  in  May  and  11  cents  higher  than  in  June  of  last 
year.  Durable  and  nondurable  goods  industries  showed  equal  gains  over  the 
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year;  the  June  average  of  $2.09  per  hour  in  durable  goods  industries  re¬ 
mained  28  cents  higher  than  the  hourly  wage  in  nondurable  goods. 


Average  weekly  earnings  increased  by  $  1  to  $79.40  in  June,  $3.29  higher 
than  in  June  of  1955.  Most  industries  showed  some  gains  from  May,  with 
losses  generally  confined  to  industries  such  as  textile  mill  products,  in  which 
hours  worked  dropped  slightly  and  products  of  petroleum  and  coal  and  rubber 
products,  where  there  was  a  sizable  reduction  in  hours  worked.  The  rubber 
products  industry  was  the  only  one  in  which  weekly  earnings  in  June  were 
lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Factory  hiring  remained  at  the  April  rate  of  33  per  thousand  workers, 

5  per  thousand  lower  than  in  May  of  last  year.  In  each  month  since  January, 
factory  hiring  has  been  a  lower  rate  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  layoff  rate  increased  slightly,  to  16  per  thousand  in  May,  compared 
with  11  per  thousand  in  May  1955,  which  was  about  average  for  most  postwar 
years.  The  rise  in  May  of  this  year  was  largely  because  of  automobile  indus¬ 
try  layoffs,  but  there  were  smaller  increases  in  fabricated  and  primary  met¬ 
als  and  electrical  machinery.  The  quit  rate  rose  from  15  per  thousand  in 
April  to  16  per  thousand  in  May,  slightly  above  the  rate  for  May  of  last  year. 

New  construction  expenditures  rose  seasonally  from  $3.7  billion  in  May 
to  $4.0  billion  in  June,  about  1  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  expenditures  in  June  was  $44.0  billion,  a  new 
record. 

New  construction  outlays  during  1956  are  expected  to  reach  a  record 
$44.5  billion,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Departments  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Commerce.  The  expected  total  compares  with  $43  billion  spent  last 
year,  the  previous  record.  It  is  expected  that  private  outlays  will  total  about 
the  same  as  last  year--$31  billion--but  with  lower  expenditures  for  new  hous¬ 
ing  and  increased  outlays  for  industrial,  commercial,  and  public  utility  con¬ 
struction.  Expenditures  by  government  are  expected  to  increase  by  9  percent 
from  1955  to  $13.5  billion  in  1956,  with  strong  gains  in  highway,  school,  water 
supply,  and  sewage  disposal  construction. 

Housing  starts  rose  by  the  usual  small  seasonal  amount  to  108,000  non¬ 
farm  dwelling  units  in  May--2,000  more  than  in  April  but  about  30,000  fewer 
than  in  May  1955.  The  107,000  privately-owned  starts  in  May  represented  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  1,110,000  units,  the  same  rate  as  in  April, 
but  considerably  below  the  annual  rate  of  almost  1,400,000  in  May  of  last  year. 

Consumer  prices  rose  sharply  in  May,  according  to  the  BLS  consumer 
price  index.  The  gain  of  0.5  percentage  points  from  April  raised  the  index 
to  115.4  percent  c?  the  1947-49  average,  equalling  the  all-time  high  reached 
in  October  1953.  For  more  than  a  year,  falling  food  costs,  which  constitute 
a  major  segment  of  the  consumer  price  index,  had  largely  offset  rises  in 
other  components.  This  situation  was  changed  in  May  with  an  increase  of 
1.4  percent  in  the  food  index  to  a  level  very  close  to  that  in  May  of  last  year. 
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Note:  Data  Include  Those  under  Program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,  Except  1954. 


New  Unemployment  Down  in  June 
Despite  Start  of  Vacation  Shutdowns 

Benefit  Payments  Decline  in  May 
But  Above  Year-Ago  Level 


U  EW  unemployment  among  workers 
covered  by  State  laws  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  Federal  employees  declined  in 
June  to  a  weekly  average  of  204,  800, 
about  12,  700  below  the  May  figure.  The 
decline  occurred  despite  an  increase  early 
in  the  month  because  of  seasonal  layoffs 
in  the  textile,  apparel,  and  leather  indus¬ 
tries,  and  again  in  the  last  week  of  June 
as  the  usual  plant  shutdowns  for  vacation 
periods  began.  In  late  June  and  in  July  of 
each  year,  a  substantial  number  of  work¬ 
ers  in  plants  closing  for  vacation  periods 
are  not  eligible  for  vacation  pay,  and  file 
for  benefits  to  cover  the  time  lost. 

Average  weekly  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  during  June  was  1, 204,  600,  down 
nearly  51,000  from  the  preceding  month 
but  some  60,  000  above  June  1955. 

The  4-percent  decline  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  in  June  was  about  the  usual 


rate  for  that  time  of  year  but  less  than  the 
11  percent  May- June  drop  last  year.  Con¬ 
tributing  to  the  recent  decline  in  insured 
unemployment  were  a  continued  pickup  in 
outdoor  work,  increasing  resort  and 
travel  activity,  and  expansion  in  food 
processing. 

The  national  rate  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  edged  down  to  3.1  percent  be¬ 
tween  mid-May  and  mid- June.  Five  large 
industrial  States- -California,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin- -had 
rates  of  less  than  2.  5  percent,  while  those 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  group- -where  large 
apparel  centers  are  located- -and  in  Michi¬ 
gan  were  well  above  the  national  average. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  the  only  ap¬ 
preciable  increases  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  were  in  the  East  North  Central  auto 
center s,  particularly  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
and  in  Alabama  due  to  the  secondary  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  labor  dispute  in  primary  metals. 


Initial  claims  


1/ 


Week  ended 

May  5 . 

12 . 

19 . 

26 . 

June  2 . 

9 . 

16 . 

23 . 

30 . 

Weekly  averages 

May . 

June . 


1956 

243, 200 
223,000 
208, 900 

203. 800 

212. 800 
211, 300 
197, 4C0 
193, 500 
215,400 


217, 500 
204, 800 


Insured  unemployment  — 


1955 

238,  800 
209,  000 

194,  700 
200,  100 
187,  700 

195,  500 
192,  200 
197,  700 
229,  200 


208,  600 
200,  300 


1956 

1, 276,  800 
1,260,  700 
1, 275, 700 

1 . 206. 300 
1, 264, 000 
1, 242, 200 

1.193. 300 

1,166,  200 


1, 255, 500 
1 , 204, 600 


1955 

1.374. 100 

1. 324. 100 

1. 281. 300 

1. 204. 300 

1. 218. 100 

1.185. 600 
1,  139,  400 

1. 111. 600 

1, 080, 700 


1,288, 900 
1, 143, 600 


1/  Includes  activities  under  the  program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees . 
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*  *  * 

The  insured  unemployment  decline  in 
June  represented  an  extension,  at  a  slow¬ 
er  rate,  of  the  drop  of  8  percent  which 
had  occurred  in  May.  However,  just  as 
the  May-June  decrease  was  relatively 
smaller  than  last  year's,  the  decline  from 
January  through  May  was  below  its  usual 
proportions,  largely  because  of  cutbacks 
in  the  auto  industry.  Between  January  and 
May  1956,  insured  unemployment  dropped 
by  14  percent  compared  with  35  percent 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  Toward 
the  end  of  May,  the  weekly  volume  equalled 
that  of  a  year  earlier  for  the  first  time  in 
17  months.  The  average  rate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  insured  workers  was  3.3  per¬ 
cent  in  May- -the  same  as  a  year  ago  but 
down  from  3.  6  percent  in  April.  The  re¬ 
gional  changes  in  insured  unemployment 
from  April  to  May  are  discussed  below. 

Initial  claims,  representing  new  un¬ 
employment,  rose  slightly  to  a  total  of 
993,  500  in  May,  although  a  small  decline 
usually  occurs  at  this  time  of  year.  This 
increase  was  largely  due  to  noneconomic 
or  special  factors--the  start  of  new  bene¬ 
fit  years  in  two  States,  the  effects  of  a 
labor  dispute  in  Alabama,  and  a  slightly 
longer  work  month.  On  an  average  daily 
basis,  initial  claims  were  actually  down 
about  6  percent  from  April  to  May. 

Claimant  Exhaustions 
Move  Down  in  May 

More  complete  data  on  unemployment 
insurance  activities  in  May  also  show  that 
the  number  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
benefit  rights  under  State  programs  and  the 
Federal  Employee  program  dropped  by 
10,600  in  May  to  90,400--a  typical  decline 
for  the  month.  Some  18  States,  Alaska, and 
Puerto  Rico  shared  in  the  reduction.  In 
Illinois  and  Virginia,  where  all  claimants 
recently  began  new  benefit  years,  exhaus¬ 
tions  were  down  4,900  andl,300,  respec¬ 
tively.  In  these  States  sufficient  time  had 
not  lapsed  for  many  workers  to  exhaust 
their  benefit  rights.  Other  sizable  declines 
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occurred  in  Indiana  (1,100)  and  Oregon  (900). 
On  the  other  hand,  increases  in  claimant 
exhaustions  ranged  from  500  to  1,100  in 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  New  York. 

Benefits  to  unemployed  workers  cov¬ 
ered  by  State  UI  programs  and  the  Federal 
Employee  program  totaled  $125. 8  million  in 
May--about  $8.1  million  less  than  in  April, 
but  approximately  $8.4  million  more  than  in 
May  a  year  ago.  The  May  decline  largely 
reflected  a  13-percent  drop  in  the  average 
weekly  number  of  beneficiaries  to  1,064,400, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  average  weekly  bene¬ 
fit  amount  for  total  unemployment  from 
$27.02  in  April  to  $26.69  in  May. 

Activities  Under  UCFE  Program 
Drop  Sharply 

After  showing  a  slight  rise  in  April, 
initial  claims  under  the  program  of  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  were  down  15  percent  in  May  to 
9,  600.  At  the  same  time,  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  under  the  Federal  Employee  pro¬ 
gram  declined  nearly  one-fifth  to  21,  600. 
While  initial  claims  this  May  are  only 
slightly  below  a  year  ago,  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  is  down  about  one-fourth.  Bene¬ 
fits  paid  were  down  $200,  000  between 
April  and  May  to  $2.7  million- -about 
$500,  000  below  the  total  in  May  1955. 

Insured  Unemployment  Movements  in  May 

Vary  Among  Geographic  Regions 


Sharp  decreases  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  occurred  in  all  regions  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  where  outdoor  work 
continued  its  seasonal  pickup.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effects  of  a  labor  dispute 
caused  the  load  in  the  East  South  Central 
region  to  rise  by  10  percent.  The  volume 
was  up  slightly  in  the  South  Atlantic  re¬ 
gion  as  seasonal  weakness  in  soft  goods 
and  the  effects  of  a  new  benefit  year  in 
Virginia  offset  other  favorable  seasonal 
influences.  Insured  unemployment  in  the 
East  North  Central  region  continued  at  the 
previous  month's  level.  In  two  regions, 
the  May  level  of  insured  unemployment 


was  above  that  for  the  same  month  a  year 
ago--East  North  Central  (34  percent)  and 
East  South  Central  (8  percent).  In  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  May  1956  volume  was  up  nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  that  in  May  1955. 

New  England 

All  of  the  New  England  States  experi¬ 
enced  a  decline  in  insured  unemployment 
between  April  and  May,  led  by  Maine  and 
Vermont  with  reductions  of  more  than  one- 
fifth  each.  Increased  activity  in  construc¬ 
tion,  lumbering,  food  processing,  trade, 
and  tourist  industries  reduced  the  loads 
throughout  the  area.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  a  seasonal  slack  in  textiles, 
apparel,  and  shoe  plants  exerted  an  up¬ 
ward  influence  in  most  of  the  States. 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  shoe  industry  was  the 
source  of  about  one- half  of  all  new  unem¬ 
ployment.  Rhode  Island  also  reported 
considerable  unemployment  in  fabricated 


metal,  textile,  and  rubber  plants.  The 
textile  and  electrical  machinery  indus¬ 
tries  were  the  chief  sources  of  new  lay¬ 
offs  in  Vermont.  Partial  unemployment 
in  leather  products  and  apparel  was  prev¬ 
alent  throughout  the  region,  particularly 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  New 
England  States  as  a  whole  (3.1  percent) 
was  slightly  under  the  national  average, 
with  rates  varying  from  over  5  percent  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island, 
to  rates  between  2  and  3  percent  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont. 

Middle  Atlantic 

Moderate  declines  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  occurred  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  as  a  pickup  in  outdoor  work,  trade, 
resorts,  and  some  recalls  in  shoe  plants 
more  than  offset  temporary  layoffs  in  a 
variety  of  other  industries.  New  and  con¬ 
tinued  unemployment  in  textiles,  apparel, 


TOTAL  AND  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT* 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  and  UCFE  programs, 
by  geographic  region  and  State,  May  1956 


May 

1956 

Percentage  change 
April 

1956 

from 

May 

1955 

Average  May 
un employment 
rate  (%) 

Continental  U.  S . 

1,255,493 

- 

7.6 

- 

2.6 

3.3 

New  England . 

89,390 

- 

13.3 

- 

15.9 

3.1 

Maine . . . 

10,358 

- 

21.1 

- 

22.8 

5.5 

New  Hampshire . 

8,161 

- 

13.9 

+ 

7.9 

5.8 

Vermont . 

1,638 

- 

21.8 

- 

40.6 

2.5 

Massachusetts . 

40,806 

- 

12.1 

- 

16.8 

2.7 

Rhode  Island . 

13,611 

- 

11.1 

- 

8.1 

5.7 

Connecticut . 

14,816 

- 

11.2 

- 

20.9 

2.1 

Middle  Atlantic . 

395,304 

7.1 

_ 

8.4 

4.2 

New  York . . . 

191,277 

- 

4.9 

- 

8.3 

4.1 

New  Jersey. ............ 

69,382 

- 

11.7 

- 

.7 

4.7 

Pennsylvania . . 

134,650 

- 

7.6 

12.2 

4.3 

East  North  Central . 

275,600 

+ 

.3 

♦ 

34.4 

3.1 

Ohio . 

46,886 

- 

8.0 

+ 

8.0 

1.9 

Illinois . 

65,477 

- 

5.1 

- 

31.1 

2.5 

Indiana . 

33,395 

+ 

0 

+ 

60.7 

3.2 

Michigan . 

112,655 

+ 

11.3 

+239.9 

6.1 

Wisconsin . . 

17,187 

15.1 

+ 

36.9 

2.2 

West  North  Central . 

60,836 

• 

26.3 

_ 

11.3 

2.4 

Minnesota . . 

16,253 

- 

43.1 

- 

18.9 

2.6 

Iowa . 

5,955 

- 

24.9 

+ 

12.5 

1.5 

Missouri . . 

27,370 

- 

4.2 

- 

9.9 

3.0 

North  Dakota . 

967 

- 

70.0 

- 

41.4 

1.7 

South  Dakota . . 

714 

- 

58.6 

- 

3.6 

1.1 

Nebraska . 

3,830 

- 

27.9 

+ 

64.0 

1.9 

Kansas . . 

5,747 

- 

20.2 

29.0 

1.7 

South  Atlantic . 

132,289 

+ 

1.8 

_ 

9.7 

2.8 

Delaware . . 

1,765 

- 

9.7 

- 

12.6 

1.5 

Maryland . . 

13,457 

- 

4.2 

- 

36.0 

2.0 

District  of  Columbia... 

3,806 

- 

16.2 

- 

18.2 

.9 

Virginia. . . 

13,145 

+ 

24.4 

- 

14.6 

2.1 

West  Virginia . 

9,766 

- 

10.2 

- 

46.4 

3.0 

North  Carolina . 

38,823 

- 

3.0 

+ 

5.5 

5.1 

South  Carolina . 

14,345 

+ 

5.7 

+ 

21.8 

3.8 

Georgia . 

24,739 

+ 

9.0 

♦ 

7.2 

3.7 

Florida . 

12,443 

+ 

6.4 

8.3 

2.1 

East  South  Central . 

115,090 

+ 

10.1 

+ 

7.8 

6.6 

Kentucky . . . . 

32,443 

- 

5.0 

- 

15.2 

7.3 

Tennessee.- . 

38,458 

- 

1.2 

+ 

1.0 

6.4 

Alabama . . . 

32,619 

+ 

71.4 

+ 

80.2 

6.7 

Mississippi. . . 

11,570 

- 

6.6 

- 

6.5 

5.2 

West  South  Central......... 

56,403 

13.4 

13.1 

2.1 

Arkansas . 

10,127 

- 

20.2 

- 

3.8 

4.0 

Louisiana . . 

13,279 

- 

13.9 

- 

25.1 

2.5 

Okl  ahoma . . 

9,562 

- 

14.1 

- 

12.9 

2.6 

Texas . 

23,435 

- 

9.5 

- 

8.8 

1.5 

Intermountain . . 

11.384 

- 

36.0 

- 

20.0 

1.5 

Colorado . 

2,429 

- 

31.2 

- 

14.5 

.9 

Montana . . 

2,662 

- 

48.7 

- 

24.6 

2.3 

New  Mexico . 

2,374 

- 

24.9 

- 

19.4 

1.7 

Utah . . 

2,747 

- 

32.3 

- 

24.7 

1.6 

Wyoming . 

1,172 

- 

36.9 

- 

8.1 

1.9 

Pacific  Northwest . 

28,022 

42.5 

- 

26.7 

2.6 

Idaho . 

2,033 

- 

52.0 

- 

43.2 

2.0 

Oregon . 

8,783 

- 

44.9 

- 

32.1 

2.6 

Washington . 

17,206 

- 

39.8 

20.7 

2.8 

Pacific  Southwest . 

91,175 

- 

14.2 

- 

14.4 

2.5 

Arizona . 

4,327 

- 

28.0 

+ 

13.4 

2.5 

California . 

84,669 

- 

12.8 

- 

16.2 

2.5 

Nevada . 

2,179 

- 

32.0 

+ 

39.4 

3.2 
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Unemployment  Insurance  Developments  _!_/ 


Activity 


May  1956 


Number 


%  change  from 
April  May 

1956  1955 


January  -  May 
(in  thousands) 


1956 


1955 


Initial  claims . 

993, 500 

+  .  9 

+ 

9.2 

5,  311 

5,481 

Weeks  claimed . 

Insured  unemployment 

5, 791, 000 

-  3.  2 

- 

.  3 

31, 396 

36, 564 

(weekly  average)  .... 
Beneficiaries  (weekly 

1, 255, 500 

-  7.  6 

— 

2.  6 

1,420 

1, 667 

average) . 

1, 064, 400 

-  12.7 

- 

6.  3 

1,219 

1,486 

Benefits  paid  2/ . 

$125, 786, 300 

-  6.  1 

+ 

7.  1 

$691, 985 

$766, 134 

Claimant  exhaustions.  . 

90,400 

-  10.4 

- 

18.  1 

472 

717 

1/  Data  for  all  items  except  insured  unemployment  include  activities  relating  to  civilian 
Federal  employees  covered  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Insured  unemployment  relates  to  State  programs  in  continental  United  States  only. 

2/  Monthly  represents  gross,  cumulative  represents  net. 


and  leather  plants  occurred  in  all  three 
of  the  States  (New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania).  New  York,  however,  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  large  number  of  leather 
workers  laid  off  in  the  Binghamton  area 
were  recalled  later  in  the  month.  Tem¬ 
porary  layoffs  in  the  carpet  industry  also 
added  to  the  load.  Scattered  auto  layoffs 
persisted  throughout  the  month  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  although  the  num¬ 
bers  were  not  large.  In  New  Jersey,  in¬ 
creased  activities  in  resorts,  trade,  and 
construction  work  more  than  offset  cut¬ 
backs  in  leather,  rubber,  and  textiles. 
Pennsylvania  indicated  the  chief  sources 
of  insured  unemployment  were  the  textile, 
apparel,  coal,  electrical  machinery,  and 
primary  and  fabricated  metals  industries 
although  the  metals  industries  showed 
some  improvement  over  the  month. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  region  as  a  whole  was  4.2 
percent,  reflecting  higher-than-average 
rates  in  each  of  the  three  States. 

East  North  Central 

A  further  rise  in  Michigan's  insured 
unemployment  due  to  layoffs  in  the  auto, 
television,  and  home  appliance  industries 
offset  moderate  declines  in  Illinois,  Ohio, 


and  Wisconsin.  As  a  result,  insured  un¬ 
employment  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  remained  virtually  unchanged  be¬ 
tween  April  and  May  The  load  in  Indiana 
showed  no  change  as  favorable  weather 
for  outdoor  work  and  some  pickup  in  ap¬ 
parel  and  other  manufacturing  lines  bal¬ 
anced  reduced  output  in  the  auto  and  auto 
supply  industries.  Insured  unemployment 
in  Wisconsin  was  down  15  percent  despite 
new  layoffs  in  the  farm  machinery,  plas¬ 
tic,  cheese  processing,  meat  packing, 
and  auto  industries. 

Compared  with  May  a  year  ago,  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  in  the  East  North 
Central  region  was  up  about  one-third; 
Michigan's  volume  was  up  nearly  two  and 
one-half  times.  Over-the-year  increases 
in  two  other  important  auto  States- -Indi¬ 
ana  and  Wisconsin- -amounted  to  61  and  37 
percent,  respectively. 

South  Atlantic 

A  seasonal  slack  in  textile  mills  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  the  effects 
of  a  new  benefit  year  in  Virginia  were 
largely  responsible  for  holding  insured 
unemployment  in  May  at  about  the  April 
level.  Seasonal  cutbacks  in  apparel  plants 
were  noted  throughout  the  entire  region. 
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Considerable  partial  unemployment  among 
workers  in  these  and  other  industries  was 
noted  by  most  States  in  the  region. 

In  North  Carolina,  unemployed  textile 
workers  accounted  for  about  one-half  of 
the  claimants.  Virginia  also  noted  tem¬ 
porary  layoffs  in  textile  and  apparel  plants 
although  the  majority  of  claimants  were 
from  the  food  processing  and  tobacco  in¬ 
dustries.  In  Maryland,  seasonal  gains  in 
seafood  processing,  trade,  primary 
metals  and  electrical  machinery  were 
partially  offset  by  cutbacks  in  the  apparel, 
leather,  rubber,  and  fabricated  metal  in¬ 
dustries.  Curtailments  in  apparel  and 
glass  plants  and  interstate  claims  filed 
contributed  to  the  load  in  West  Virginia. 
Intermittent  and  partial  unemployment 
among  workers  in  textile,  apparel,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  tobacco  industries  caused  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  in  North 
Carolina  to  be  the  highest  in  the  region- - 
5.1  percent.  The  next  highest  rates  were 
in  South  Carolina,  3.  8  percent  and 
Georgia,  3.7  percent.  For  the  region  as 
a  whole  the  rate  was  2.  8  percent. 

East  South  Central 

This  group  of  States  continued  to  have 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation- - 6.  6  percent.  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee  had  the  highest  State  rates 
in  the  country--7.  3,  6.  7,  and  6.  4  percent, 
respectively.  In  Mis  sis  sippi- -the  re¬ 
maining  State  in  the  region--the  5.2-per¬ 
cent  rate  was  well  above  the  national  aver¬ 
age. 

The  secondary  effects  of  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  steel  industry  boosted  insured 
unemployment  in  Alabama  by  71  percent. 
Some  pickup,  however,  was  noted  in  the 
Mobile  shipyards  and  in  trade  activities. 
Kentucky  reported  cutbacks  in  the  coal 
mining  and  metal  industries.  Layoffs  in 
food  processing,  apparel,  furniture,  lum¬ 
bering,  box  manufacturing,  and  ship¬ 
building  and  the  end  of  the  oyster  packing 
season  kept  the  claims  load  high  in 
Mississippi.  Tennessee  noted  cutbacks  in 
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leather,  chemicals,  apparel,  and  con¬ 
siderable  partial  unemployment  among 
electrical  machinery  and  textile  workers. 
Also  contributing  to  Tennessee's  load 
were  interstate  claims  from  northern 
auto  centers  and  the  effects  of  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  in  primary  metals. 

Pacific  Northwest 

Insured  unemployment  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  dropped  about  two-fifths  be¬ 
tween  April  and  May,  reflecting  a  season¬ 
al  upswing  in  lumbering,  logging,  and  con¬ 
struction  and  other  important  weather- 
dependent  industries.  Oregon  also  noted 
a  pickup  in  food  processing.  However, 
two  things --a  shortage  of  logs  and  heavy 
rains  which  made  roads  impas sable- - 
temporarily  impeded  the  generally  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  Oregon.  The  only 
adverse  developments  in  Washington  were 
log  shortages  and  fire.  Idaho  reported 
seasonal  improvements  in  lumbering, 
construction,  primary  metals,  and  in¬ 
creased  activities  in  tourist  areas. 

The  sharp  decline  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  May  brought  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  for  the  region  down  to  2.  6  per¬ 
cent,  compared  with  9.  0  percent  in  both 
January  and  February  of  this  year. 

Pacific  Southwest 


Seasonal  influences  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  14-percent  drop  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  in  the  Pacific  South¬ 
west  area;  California  accounted  for  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  total  decline. 
California  reported  recalls  in  food  proc¬ 
essing,  fish  canning,  apparel,  trade,  and 
construction,  and  extensive  hiring  by  air¬ 
craft  plants.  These  developments  more 
than  offset  cutbacks  in  auto  plants,  motion 
picture  studios,  and  shipyards,  and  the 
effects  of  a  labor  dispute  involving  San 
Francisco  construction  workers. 

The  2.  5-percent  unemployment  rate 
for  the  region  was  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  country. 


Survey  oj  Gwisiesit  Jlocal  OccupxUiottal  SU&Uacj&l 


lob  Openings 
Require  Widespread 
Recruitment 


This  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which 
are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings 
placed  in  clearance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one 
area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inven¬ 
tories  are  regularly  distributed  to  all  the  local  employment 
offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State 
agencie  s . 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  repre¬ 
sent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1)  there  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-area  applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substan¬ 
tially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for 
similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum  compensation  is  spec¬ 
ified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by 
the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The  inventory  listings  of 
clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume,  trend,  and  types  of  occupational  short- 
ages . 


There  was  a  slight 
drop  between  May  and 
June  in  the  number  of 
nonfarm  job  openings 
placed  in  clearance  by 
public  employment  of¬ 
fices  because  of  local 
shortages  of  qualified 
workers  in  specific  occupations.  Major 
changes  from  May  were  a  substantial  de¬ 
cline  in  clearance  openings  for  skilled 
workers,  and  a  smaller  drop  in  openings 
for  clerical  and  sales  workers,  which  to¬ 
gether  more  than  offset  a  gain  in  service 
occupations. 

The  32,210  openings  in  clearance  in 
June  were  about  1  percent  below  the  May 
totql,  but  60  percent  higher  than  in  June 
of  last  year.  Increases  from  June  1955 
were  noted  in  all  broad  occupational  cat¬ 
egories.  The  greatest  numerical  over-the 
year  increases  in  hard-to-fill  openings 
were  in  professional  and  managerial  oc¬ 
cupations,  which  accounted  for  over  40 
percent  of  the  June  total,  and  in  skilled 
occupations,  which  accounted  for  nearly 


30  percent.  The  greatest  percentage  in¬ 
crease  over  the  year  was  in  clearance 
openings  for  service  workers,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  openings  is  still  relatively 
small  in  relation  to  the  total. 

Little  Net  Change  in  Professional 
Job  Openings 


There  was  virtually  no  change  from 
May  in  the  number  of  professional  and 
managerial  jobs  in  clearance.  The  total 
of  13,919  openings  for  workers  in  these  oc¬ 
cupations  was  only  19  higher  than  in  May, 
but  was  4,100  higher  than  in  June  last  year. 
Orders  for  engineers  continued  to  domi¬ 
nate  clearance  activities  in  the  profession¬ 
al  group  although  the  6,453  such  openings 
in  June  were  more  than  200  below  the  May 
figure.  The  largest  number  of  openings 
among  engineering  occupations  was  for 
mechanical  engineers  (except  aeronau¬ 
tical)  with  1,993  openings  in  June,  elec¬ 
trical  with  1,830,  and  aeronautical  with 
1,301.  Draftsmen  continued  as  the  largest 
single  shortage  occupation  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  group  in  spite  of  a  reduction  in 
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Table  1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
June  1956,  May  1956,  and  June  1955 


Occupational  Groups 

State  Inventory  Job  Openings 

Change  to  June  1956  fr 

om: 

June 

1956 

May 

1956 

June 

1955 

May 

Number 

1956 

Percent 

June  1955 
Number  Percent 

Total 

32,210 

32,512 

20,099 

-302 

-.9 

+12,111 

+60.3 

Professional  &  Managerial 

13,919 

13,900 

9,790 

+  19 

+  .1 

+4,129 

+42.2 

Clerical  &  Sales 

4,616 

4,699 

3,175 

-83 

-1.8 

+  1,441 

+45.4 

Service 

2,289 

2,020 

866 

+269 

+  13.3 

+  1,423 

+164.3 

Skilled 

8,802 

9,319 

4,745 

-517 

-5.5 

+4,057 

+  85.5 

Semiskilled 

2,153 

2,175 

1,133 

-22 

-1.0 

+  1,020 

+  90.0 

Unskilled 

431 

399 

390 

+  32 

+  8.0 

+41 

+  10.5 

clearance  openings  from  2,146  in  May  to 
2,043  in  June . 

The  relatively  minor  reduction  in 
clearance  activity  for  engineers  and 
draftsmen  was  offset  by  increased  open¬ 
ings  for  social  and  welfare  workers,  which 
rose  nearly  200  from  May  to  June  and  for 
trained  nurses  which  increased  by  nearly 
150.  Local  shortages  of  workers  in  nearly 
all  professional  occupations  increased 
between  June  1955  and  June  this  year. 
Among  the  exceptions  was  a  considerable 
drop  in  openings  for  primary  school  and 
kindergarten  teachers  and  a  relatively 
small  decrease  in  orders  for  social  and 
welfare  workers. 

Local  shortages  of  professional  and 
managerial  workers  were  widespread  in 
June,  as  in  earlier  months.  Job  openings 
for  draftsmen  were  listed  by  local  offices 
in  45  States,  led  by  Connecticut.  Openings 
for  electrical  engineers,  mechanical  en¬ 
gineers,  industrial  engineers,  social  and 
welfare  workers,  and  trained  nurses  were 
each  listed  by  offices  in  40  or  more  States. 
California  led  in  the  number  of  clearance 
openings  for  professional  and  managerial 
workers  in  spite  of  a  drop  from  May.  The 
District  of  Columbia  reported  more  than 
1,000  such  openings  in  June.  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  also  reported  ma¬ 
jor  shortages. 
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Fewer  Openings  for  Skilled 
Workers  Reported 

Hard-to-fill  jobs  in  skilled  occupa¬ 
tions  dropped  from  9,319  in  May  to  8,802 
in  June.  Reductions  in  clearance  openings 
in  the  group  were  in  a  broad  range  of  oc¬ 
cupations,  including  tinsmiths,  copper¬ 
smiths,  and  sheet  metal  workers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  repairmen  in  all  categories,  tex¬ 
tile  weavers,  and  miscellaneous  skilled 
occupations.  There  was  a  rise  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  openings  for  carpenters  and  small 
gains  in  several  other  occupations.  Inven¬ 
tory  listings  for  tool  makers  and  die  sink¬ 
ers  and  setters  continued  to  lead  in  the 
number  of  openings.  Local  offices  in  Illi¬ 
nois  reported  openings  for  470  workers  in 
this  occupation,  while  local  offices  in 
Michigan  reported  276  and  in  Connecticut 
reported  201. 

Offices  in  Connecticut  also  reported 
245  of  the  total  of  1,079  openings  for  work¬ 
ers  in  machine  shop  and  related  occupa¬ 
tions,  n.e.c.,  followed  by  offices  in  Illinois 
with  196.  The  third  largest  number  of 
clearance  openings  in  the  skilled  group 
was  for  airplane  mechanics  and  repair¬ 
men;  California  offices  filed  the  largest 
number  of  clearance  openings  with  338, 
followed  by  Florida  with  245,  and  Connect¬ 
icut  with  139.  Openings  for  mechanics  and 
repairmen,  n.e.c.,  were  listed  by  offices 
in  44  States,  led  by  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  and  California. 


Table  2.--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  1/  June  1956  and  June  1955 


Occupation 


Total . 

Professional  and  Managerial 


Accountants  and  Auditors . 

Authors,  Editors,  and  Reporters.. 

Chemists . 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total . 

Metallurgical  and 

Metallurgists . 

Chemical . 

Civil . 

Electrical . 

Industrial . 

Mechanical,  except 

Aeronautical . 

Aeronautical . 

Nuclear . 

Librarians . 

Physicians  and  Surgeons . 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers . 

Teachers,  Primary  School 

and  Kindergarten . 

Teachers  and  Instructors,  n.e.c.. 

Trained  Nurses . 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c . 

Social  Scientists . . 

Professional  Occupations,  n.e.c.. 

Aviators . 

Draftsmen . 

Laboratory  Technicians  and 

Assistants . 

Semiprofessional  Occupations, 

n.e.c . 

Managers  and  Officials,  n.e.c . 

Other . 

Clerical  and  Sales  . 


Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers, 

except  Bank  Cashiers . . 

Clerks,  General . 

Clerks,  General  Office . 

General  Industry  Clerks  . . 

Office  Machine  Operators . 

Secretaries . . 

Technical  Clerks,  n.e.c . 

Stenographers  and  Typists . . 

Telephone  Operators . 

Canvassers  and  Solicitors . 

Salesmen,  Insurance . . 

Salespersons . 

Salesmen  and  Agents,  except 

to  Consumers . . . 

Other . . . 

Service. . 


Housemen  and  Yardmen . . 

Maids,  General . 

Maids  and  Housemen,  Hotels, 

Restaurants,  etc . 

Housekeepers,  Stewards 

and  Hostesses  . 

Cooks,  except  Private  Family.... 
Kitchen  Workers  in  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  Railroads, 

Steamships,  etc.,  n.e.c . 

Midwives  and  Practical  Nurses  .. 
Attendants,  Hospitals  and 

Other  Inst.,  n.e.c.... . . . 

Guards  and  Watchmen,  except 

Crossing  Watchmen . 

Other . 


No.  of  Inventory 


Openings 


June 

1956 

June 

1955 

32,210 

20,099 

13,919 

9,790 

238 

175 

53 

56 

178 

125 

6,453 

4,173 

126 

85 

351 

183 

460 

211 

1,830 

1,310 

332 

194 

1,993 

1,179 

1,301 

944 

55 

55 

69 

74 

67 

54 

1,111 

1,150 

108 

349 

123 

51 

962 

739 

453 

332 

135 

67 

149 

134 

148 

113 

2,043 

1,166 

300 

188 

605 

252 

153 

72 

571 

520 

4,6 16 

3,175 

70 

52 

107 

0 

121 

36 

87 

28 

120 

126 

263 

155 

52 

19 

2,947 

2,331 

101 

9 

313 

0 

72 

59 

90 

54 

56 

155 

217 

151 

2,289 

866 

94 

1 

120 

142 

106 

11 

316 

67 

288 

88 

337 

25 

97 

56 

222 

69 

108 

91 

601 

316 

Occupation 

No.  of  Inventory 
Openings 

June  June 

1956  1955 

Skilled . 

8,802 

4,745 

Weavers,  Textile . 

92 

39 

Machinists . 

959 

619 

Toolmakers,  Die  Sinkers  and 

Setters . 

1,387 

669 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 
Occupations,  n.e.c . 

1,079 

421 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,and 

Sheet  Metal  Workers . . 

389 

270 

Molders . 

92 

85 

Structural  and  Ornamental 

Metal  Workers . 

64 

70 

Welders  and  Flame  Cutters . 

2  54 

138 

Electricians . 

267 

144 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing 
of  Radios,  Phonographs, 
and  Accessories . 

50 

7 

Pattern  and  Model  Makers, 
except  Paper . 

393 

260 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine 

Operators . 

100 

110 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons  and 

Tile  Setters . 

142 

96 

Carpenters . 

126 

107 

Painters,  Construction  and 
Maintenance . 

78 

49 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  and 

Steam  Fitters . 

51 

50 

Linemen  and  Servicemen, 

Telegraph,  Telephone,  and 

Power . 

186 

29 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Airplane . 

1,062 

309 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Motor  Vehicles . 

135 

82 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  n.e.c* 

995 

396 

Othe  r . 

901 

795 

Semiskilled . . 

2,153 

1,133 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Knit  Goods . 

63 

22 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 
Textiles,  n.e.c . 

99 

24 

Occupations  in  Fabrication  of 

Textile  Products,  n.e.c.... . 

234 

259 

Lumbermen,  Raftsmen, and 
Woodchoppers  . 

1 12 

22 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

351 

344 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 
Miscellaneous  Electrical 

Equipment,  n.e.c . 

52 

1 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 
Automobiles,  n.e.c . 

50 

10 

Occupations  in  Building 

Aircraft,  n.e.c . 

130 

50 

Occupations  in  Laundering, 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  and  Pressing 
of  Apparel  and  Other  Articles  .. 

151 

22 

Apprentices  to  Other  Construction 
and  Hand  Trades . 

203 

0 

Apprentices  to  Other  Trades . 

202 

0 

Othe  r . 

506 

401 

Unskilled . 

431 

390 

n.e.c. --Not  elsewhere  classified 

l/lndividual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dictionary  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Titles  code  groups)  with  totals  of  50  or  more  openings 
on  the  State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for  all  major 
occupational  groups  except  unskilled. 
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Table  3.--Nonagricultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Occupational  Group 

June  1956 

State 

Total 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

Clerical 

and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

United  States 

32,210 

13,919 

4,616 

2,289 

8,802 

2,153 

431 

Alabama . 

199 

84 

6 

1 

95 

12 

1 

Alaska . 

56 

25 

25 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Arizona . 

334 

170 

21 

12 

107 

23 

1 

Arkansas . 

78 

35 

24 

0 

19 

0 

0 

California . 

2,729 

1,444 

241 

10 

943 

81 

10 

Colorado . 

210 

129 

10 

7 

42 

1 

21 

Connecticut . 

2,677 

975 

72 

15 

891 

594 

130 

Delaware . 

32  5 

228 

87 

0 

10 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia.... 

2,320 

1,236 

1,063 

6 

14 

1 

0 

Florida . 

1,552 

495 

325 

318 

408 

5 

1 

Georgia . 

462 

172 

252 

6 

32 

0 

0 

Hawaii- . 

25 

17 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Idaho . 

39 

20 

1 

0 

17 

1 

0 

Illinois . 

2,326 

396 

359 

228 

1,148 

195 

0 

Indiana . 

482 

127 

301 

0 

49 

5 

0 

Iowa . 

139 

66 

4 

1 

63 

5 

0 

Kansas . 

415 

321 

35 

1 

58 

0 

0 

Kentucky . 

54 

27 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Louisiana . 

148 

67 

1 

1 

78 

1 

0 

Maine . 

266 

16 

5 

6 

14 

24 

201 

Maryland . 

941 

684 

8 

12 

220 

17 

0 

Massachusetts . 

1,057 

452 

22 

156 

287 

119 

21 

Michigan . 

942 

193 

80 

53 

611 

5 

0 

Minnesota . 

942 

229 

313 

70 

272 

58 

0 

Mississippi . 

223 

96 

4 

0 

116 

7 

0 

Missouri . 

618 

190 

139 

51 

103 

135 

0 

Montana. . 

245 

20 

12 

I 

201 

1 1 

0 

Nebraska . 

167 

37 

43 

66 

16 

5 

0 

Nevada* . 

24 

15 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

182 

36 

25 

40 

62 

19 

0 

New  Jersey . 

1,303 

550 

60 

119 

364 

210 

0 

New  Mexico . 

548 

267 

108 

52 

114 

7 

0 

New  York. . 

624 

297 

59 

39 

205 

24 

0 

North  Carolina . 

477 

304 

46 

22 

83 

22 

0 

North  Dakota . 

48 

11 

12 

11 

14 

0 

0 

Ohio . 

1,589 

896 

76 

6 

535 

76 

0 

Oklahoma . 

151 

72 

7 

8 

50 

14 

0 

Oregon . 

262 

82 

73 

68 

14 

22 

3 

Pennsylvania . 

1,533 

925 

18 

13 

419 

158 

0 

Rhode  Island. . 

311 

37 

43 

9 

120 

87 

15 

South  Carolina . 

60 

28 

1 

2 

15 

14 

0 

South  Dakota . 

67 

21 

11 

22 

9 

4 

0 

Tennessee  . 

136 

105 

5 

0 

21 

5 

0 

Texas . 

819 

518 

17 

4 

276 

4 

0 

Utah . 

93 

8 

20 

0 

10 

44 

11 

Vermont . 

233 

43 

23 

34 

60 

62 

11 

Virginia. . 

524 

180 

2  04 

32 

108 

0 

0 

Washington . 

1,086 

647 

273 

40 

125 

1 

0 

West  Virginia . 

106 

61 

1 

0 

43 

1 

0 

Wisconsin . 

1,978 

844 

63 

739 

255 

72 

5 

Wyoming . 

85 

21 

16 

4 

43 

1 

0 
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Drop  in  Local  Shortages  of 
Clerical  and  Sales  Workers 

Clearance  openings  for  clerical  and 
sales  jobs  showed  a  drop  from  May  but 
were  45  percent  higher  than  in  June  last 
year.  Local  shortages  of  stenographers 
and  typists  dropped  slightly  from  May, 
but  continued  to  dominate  the  group  with 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  open¬ 
ings.  Shortages  in  this  occupation  were 
reported  by  offices  in  41  States.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  had  819  openings;  other  States 
in  which  local  offices  filed  clearance  or¬ 
ders  for  200  or  more  stenographers  and 
typists  were  Illinois,  Georgia,  Minnesota, 
and  Washington. 

Other  shortages  in  the  clerical  and 
sales  groups  were  spread  among  a  large 
number  of  occupations,  and  showed  little 
change  from  May.  Inventories  listed  jobs 
for  263  secretaries  (86  of  them  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.)  and  for  313  canvassers  and 
solicitors  (300  in  Indiana). 

Rise  in  Clearance  Openings  for  Resort 
Workers  Reflect  Seasonal  Needs 

Resort  activity  increased  out-of-area 
recruitment  for  service  workers,  with  the 
greatest  demands  for  kitchen  workers, 
cooks,  and  housekeepers,  stewards,  and 
hostesses.  Wisconsin  led  in  the  number 
of  service  workers  sought  through  clear¬ 
ance  with  739  openings,  nearly  a  third  of 
the  total.  Other  States  in  which  offices 
filed  fairly  large  numbers  of  clearance 
openings  included  Florida,  Illinois,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  New  Jersey.  Orders  for 
service  workers  were  filed  by  offices  in 
40  States.  But  all  told,  local  shortages  of 
service  workers  accounted  for  only  about 
7  percent  of  all  clearance  openings  in 
June,  although  the  number  was  164  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Little  Change  in  Nonlocal  Needs  for 

Semiskilled  and  Unskilled  Workers 

Hard-to-fill  jobs  in  semiskilled  oc¬ 
cupations  totaled  2,153  in  June,  22  lower 


than  in  May  but  about  90  percent  higher 
than  in  June  1955.  Changes  from  May  in¬ 
cluded  a  drop  of  nearly  100  in  openings 
for  textile  products  workers  and  some 
increase  in  local  shortages  of  workers 
for  knit  goods  manufacture,  primarily  in 
Pennsylvania.  Local  shortages  of  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  in  machine  shop  and  re¬ 
lated  occupations  rose  slightly,  with  the 
greatest  demands  reported  by  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Illinois.  Connecticut  offices  con¬ 
tinued  to  list  openings  for  400  apprentices, 
virtually  all  of  the  national  total  sought 
through  clearance. 

Shortages  of  unskilled  workers  re¬ 
mained  low  and  were  concentrated  in  a 
few  States  which  had  heavy  seasonal  de¬ 
mands.  Nearly  half  of  the  total  of  431 
unskilled  workers  needed  were  in  jobs  as 
brushmen,  track  workers,  and  process 
laborers  in  Maine. 

Few  States  Show  Major  Increases 
in  Clearance  Openings 

About  half  the  States  reported  some 
increase  in  clearance  activity  between 
May  and  June;  in  none  was  the  rise  sub¬ 
stantial  and  no  geographic  pattern  was 
discernible.  Among  the  five  States  re¬ 
porting  increases  from  May  of  100  or 
more  clearance  openings,  Illinois  led  with 
189,  following  a  rise  of  160  the  previous 
month.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  was  in 
service  occupations,  with  heavy  June  de¬ 
mands  for  cooks  and  kitchen  workers. 
There  were  also  increased  openings  for 
semiskilled  workers  in  machine  shop  and 
related  occupations  and  in  occupations  in 
laundering. 

In  Wisconsin,  increased  clearance 
activity  raised  listed  openings  by  158  from 
May.  Local  shortages  in  professional  and 
managerial  occupations  increased  by  176; 
150  of  these  openings  were  for  social  and 
welfare  workers.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  openings  for  service 
workers,  and  a  drop  in  openings  for 
skilled  workers,  primarily  in  machine 
shop  and  related  occupations. 
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About  half  of  the  New  Jersey  rise  of 
138  was  in  semiskilled  occupations,  led 
by  a  new  order  for  50  workers  as  mounters 
in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  There  were  scattered  increases  in 
all  other  major  occupational  groups  except 
unskilled,  where  there  continued  to  be  no 
orders  in  clearance. 

Increased  clearance  activity  in  Maine 
was  concentrated  in  unskilled  occupations, 
where  newly  listed  openings  for  process 
laborers  and  truck  driver  helpers  account¬ 
ed  for  more  than  half  of  the  rise  (112)  from 
May. 

The  rise  of  102  listed  openings  in 
Pennsylvania  was  accounted  for  by  a  gain 
of  64  for  semiskilled  workers--most  of 
them  a  new  order  for  50  workers  in  knit 
goods  manufacture. 

Nonlocal  Recruitment  Activity  Sharply 
Reduced  in  Three  States 


Three  widely  separated  States  re¬ 
ported  considerably  reduced  clearance 
activity  between  May  and  June.  Openings 
in  Ohio  dropped  by  380  to  1,589  in  June. 
The  termination  of  an  order  for  22  8 
trailer  truck  drivers  accounted  for  all  of 
the  drop  in  the  semiskilled  group.  De¬ 
creases  in  other  occupational  groups  were 
scattered  and  included  a  reduction  of  93 
for  professional  and  managerial  workers 
and  43  in  openings  for  skilled  workers. 


Clearance  activity  in  California  also 
slackened  in  June,  although  that  State  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  the  Nation  in  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  clearance  openings  and  in  openings 
for  professional  and  managerial  workers. 
About  half  the  drop  from  May  (325)  re¬ 
sulted  from  reduced  demand  for  semi¬ 
skilled  workers.  An  order  for  107  such 
workers  in  aircraft  occupations  was 
terminated;  there  were  lower  needs  for 
workers  in  the  fabrication  of  textile  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Openings  for  professional  and  mana¬ 
gerial  workers  fell  by  135  from  May. 

There  was  a  reduction  of  124  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nonlocal  electrical  engineers 
sought,  and  some  reduction  in  the  number 
of  openings  for  mechanical  engineers  (ex¬ 
cept  aeronautical).  An  increase  of  nearly 
50  in  the  number  of  openings  for  aero¬ 
nautical  engineers  brought  the  total  to  372 
in  June.  Other  increases  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  group  included  openings  for  social 
and  welfare  workers  and  for  trained 
nurses.  There  was  a  decrease  of  54  in 
the  number  of  skilled  workers  wanted. 

In  Connecticut,  listed  openings  in 
June  were  287  fewer  than  in  May.  Nearly 
all  of  this  drop  was  in  the  skilled  group 
in  which  there  were  117  fewer  openings  for 
sheet  metal  workers,  although  the  number 
still  needed  was  close  to  100.  A  drop  of 
47  in  listed  openings  for  workers  in  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  related  occupations  was 
also  noted. 
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Job  Market  Status  of  Veterans  Shows 
Little  Change  in  May 

. .  .Employment  Moves  Down  Contraseasonally 
. . .  Nonfarm  Placements  Continue  Upward 


THE  LABOR  market  status  of  male 
WW  II  veterans  showed  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  change  between  April  and  May, 
according  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  1/.  Total  employment  among  male 
WW  II  veterans  moved  down  to  13.  9  million 
in  May  although  a  moderate  rise  usually 
occurs  at  this  time  of  year.  The  May  lev¬ 
el  was  46,  000  lower  than  that  of  a  year  ago 
and  78,  000  below  the  all-time  high  for  the 
month  reached  in  1953.  All  of  the  May  de¬ 
crease  occurred  among  veterans  employed 
in  nonagricultural  activities,  where  an 
estimated  13, 234,  000  veterans  were  work¬ 
ing- -60,  000  fewer  than  in  April.  This 
drop  more  than  offset  a  seasonal  rise  of 
22,  000  among  veterans  working  on  farms 
to  approximately  666,  000--about  35,  000 
fewer  than  the  number  in  May  a  year  ago. 

Approximately  98  out  of  every  100 
male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  job  market 
were  employed  in  May,  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  in  the  previous  month,  but  slightly 
above  that  in  May  1955. 

Unemployment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  leveled  off  at  approximately 
350,  000  in  May,  following  a  sharp  seasonal 


Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month-to-month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 


decrease  in  April.  This  volume  approxi¬ 
mated  the  level  in  May  a  year  ago.  In  the 
25-44  age  group,  2.4  percent  of  all  male 
WW  II  veterans  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
were  unemployed  compared  with  2.8  per¬ 
cent  of  all  male  nonveterans. 

Education  and  Training 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  in 
May  1956,  classified  by  type  of  program 
and  educational  level,  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

T  otal . 

586, 675 

364, 182 

222,493 

WW  II 

P.L.  346  (GI  Bill) . 

P.  L.  16  (Disabled) . 

54, 880 
3,  309 

25, 260 

1, 233 

29, 620 
2,  076 

Post-Korea 

P.L.  550  (New  GI  Bill). 
P.L.  894  (Disabled)  ... 

516,  730 
11, 756 

330, 445 
7,  244 

186,  285 
4,  512 

A  total  of  586,  700  WW  II  and  Korea 
veterans  were  attending  school  during  May 
1956  under  the  provisions  of  education  and 
training  programs,  according  to  prelim¬ 
inary  data  from  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  May  enrollment  represented  a 
reduction  of  nearly  one-fifth  from  April, 
but  an  increase  of  about  8  percent  over 
May  a  year  ago.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
decrease  from  April  occurred  among  vet- 
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erans  attending  college;  the  number  fell 
1  16,  700  to  364,  200  in  May.  Included  in 
this  group  were  more  than  337,  000  Korea 
veterans.  Veterans  enrolled  in  schools 
below  college  level  decreased  nearly  5,000 
between  April  and  May  to  222,  500,  of 
whom  190,  800  were  Korea  veterans. 

In  addition  to  students  attending  school 
under  these  programs,  61,  900  (fewer  than 
in  April)  were  receiving  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  under  Public  Laws  346  and  550  at  the 
end  of  May.  All  but  200  were  Korea  vet¬ 
erans  enrolled  under  the  latter  law.  The 
number  of  disabled  veterans  receiving  on- 
the-job  training  under  various  vocational 
programs  in  May,  4,  400,  was  unchanged 
from  April.  Approximately  seven- eighths 
of  these  were  veterans  with  service  since 
June  27,  1950. 

New  Job  Applications 
Show  Minor  Rise 


Following  decreases  each  month  since 
February,  the  number  of  veterans  coming 
into  public  employment  offices  to  file  new 
applications  for  work  increased  3  percent 
in  May  to  150,  300.  The  7-percent  longer 
work  month  in  May  was  responsible  for  all 
of  the  rise  between  April  and  May.  From 
May  a  year  ago,  the  volume  of  veteran 
registrations  was  up  3  percent. 

New  applications  of  disabled  veterans 
showed  little  change  in  May,  edging  up 
less  than  100  to  approximately  11,  000--the 
largest  May  volume  since  1947.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  active  applica¬ 
tions  of  disabled  veterans  on  file  declined 
for  the  third  successive  month-decreas¬ 
ing  7  percent  from  April  to  55,  000  in 
May--but  was  nearly  1,  000  more  than  in 
May  a  year  ago. 

Counseling  Interviews 

Continued  to  Decline 


Despite  the  longer  work  month,  both 
total  and  initial  employment  counseling 
interviews  with  veterans  requiring  assist¬ 
ance  in  making  a  vocational  choice  or  ad- 
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justment  showed  further  decreases  in  May. 
Total  interviews  declined  6  percent  to 
27,400,  while  initial  or  first-time  inter¬ 
views  moved  down  7  percent  to  15,100. 

These  were  the  smallest  monthly  volumes 
thus  far  during  1956.  Compared  with  May 
a  year  ago,  total  counseling  interviews 
were  down  13  percent  and  initial  inter¬ 
views,  17  percent.  The  4,700  initial  coun¬ 
seling  interviews  with  disabled  yeterans  in 
May  were  slightly  below  the  level  in  the 
preceding  month  and  in  May  a  year  ago. 

Nonfarm  Placements  Experience 
Further  Increase 

Nonagricultural  referrals  and  place¬ 
ments  of  veterans  continued  upward  in  May. 
Referrals  rose  7  percent  to  248, 800, 
while  placements  were  up  11  percent  to 
148,  000- -the  largest  monthly  volume  since 
October  and  an  increase  of  nearly  2,100 
over  May  a  year  ago.  The  longer  work 
month  was  responsible  for  nearly  all  the 
increase  between  April  and  May. 

Nonfarm  placements  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  followed  the  pattern  for  all  veterans 
in  May,  increasing  for  the  third  succes¬ 
sive  month  by  9  percent  to  nearly  12,100. 
This  month's  total  was  the  largest  since 
October.  From  May  a  year  ago,  such 
placements  were  up  9  percent. 

Veterans  Show  Nonfarm  Placement 
Gains  in  All  Industry  Groups 

The  May  gain  in  nonfarm  placements 
of  veterans  was  distributed  among  all 
major  industry  groups.  Percentage-wise, 
the  largest  increase  occurred  in  the  public 
utilities  group,  where  the  volume  rose  27 
percent  over  April  to  13,700.  Placements 
in  service  industries  increased  for  the 
fifth  successive  month,  rising  17  percent 
in  May  to  32,100--a  postwar  high.  In  con¬ 
struction,  job  placements  were  up  15  per¬ 
cent  to  22,  800- -the  largest  May  volume 
since  1951.  Placements  in  manufacturing 
showed  a  relatively  small  increase  in 
May--up  6  percent  to  37,700--and  was  the 
only  industry  group  to  show  a  drop  from 
May  a  year  ago. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  CLAIMS  AND  COMPENSATION 

FOR 

P0ST-“K0REA”  YETERANS 

THOUSANDS 


INITIAL  CLAIMS 

\  Total 

▲ 

w 

V 

Supplemental  to 
%  State  Ul  Programs 

THOUSANDS 


- 1 

INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
average  weekly  volume 

\  Total 

j 

W _ : 

V' 

Supplemental  to 
-  State  Ul  Programs 

— %***, 

■  ■  1  ■  ■  1  ■  1  ~  1  1 

'  '  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  j 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


BENEFITS  PAID 

- 

10 


1955  1956 
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The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  May  and  changes  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  by  occupational  division,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 


April 

All  All 


Industry  division  Veterans 

men 

Veterans 

men 

Construction . 

15.4 

16. 1 

14.  9 

15.  9 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation, 

25.  5 

24.  2 

26.  9 

25.  2 

communication,  and 
public  utilities.  .  .  . 

9.3 

7.4 

8.  1 

6.5 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

22.  8 

22.  9 

23.  8 

23.  6 

Service . 

21.7 

24.  6 

20.  7 

23. 6 

Government . 

2.  6 

2.0 

2.  8 

2.  2 

All  other . 

2.  7 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

2.4 

1.8 

2.  3 

1.6 

Clerical  and  sales.  . 

6.  7 

5.  9 

7.  5 

6.4 

Service  . 

15.  8 

20.5 

15.  6 

19.  8 

Skilled . 

9.  2 

8.5 

9.5 

9.0 

Semiskilled . 

14.4 

13.2 

14.  8 

13.  3 

Unskilled  and  other. 

51.5 

50.  1 

50.  3 

49.9 

Nonfarm  placements  of  veterans  were 
up  in  all  major  occupational  groups  except 
clerical  and  sales  during  May.  The  vol¬ 
ume  in  this  group  (at  9,  900)  remained  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  as  in  April.  Sizable  gains 
occurred  in  three  categories- -profession¬ 
al  and  managerial  (up  20  percent  to  3,600), 
unskilled  (up  14  percent  to  76,  000),  and 
service  (up  13  percent  to  23,400). 

Insured  Unemployment  Under  UCV 
Program  Shows  Marked  Decline  in  May 

Initial  claims  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 
remained  virtually  unchanged  between 
April  and  May,  edging  down  only  300  to 
28,  000.  Insured  unemployment  under  the 
Veteran  program,  however,  continued  to 
decline  seasonally,  dropping  more  than 
one-fifth  to  46,  600--nearly  one-third  be¬ 
low  the  level  last  May.  A  total  of  $4.  7 
million  in  benefits  was  paid  in  May- -about 
$1.  0  million  less  than  in  April  and  $2.  0 
million  less  than  in  May  1955. 


OCCUPATIONAL  TESTING 
(continued  from  page  14) 


The  grouping  of  occupations  into  a 
relatively  small  number  of  families  facil¬ 
itates  the  process  of  matching  a  counsel- 
ee's  abilities  with  the  requirements  of  a 
wide  range  of  occupations.  Local  em¬ 
ployment  offices  now  have  available  some 
22  occupational  aptitude  patterns  for  oc¬ 
cupational  families  covering  over  500  oc¬ 
cupations. 

The  employment  counselor  uses  the 
information  derived  from  the  test  scores 
along  with  all  the  ot^ier  information  ob¬ 
tained  about  the  individual  by  other  meth¬ 
ods,  such  as  the  interview,  doctors* 
reports,  and  school  records.  This  en¬ 
ables  him  to  consider  all  the  factors  that 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  counselee’s  oc¬ 
cupational  success  and  satisfaction,  such 
as  interests,  potential  skills,  leisure  ac¬ 
tivities,  physical  capacities,  personal 
traits,  social  and  economic  factors,  ac- 
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quired  skills,  and  education  and  training. 
The  counselor  does  not  merely  determine 
the  field  of  work  for  which  the  counselee 
makes  the  highest  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  scores,  because  that  kind  of  work 
might  be  incompatible  with  the  counselee’s 
interests,  physical  capacities,  or  some 
other  factor.  The  counselor  provides  the 
applicant  with  sufficient  information  about 
himself  and  about  the  job  market  so  that 
the  applicant  can  make  a  suitable  voca¬ 
tional  plan  after  consideration  of  all  these 
factors. 

Followup  studies  conducted  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  indicate  that  counselees  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  counselor's  recommendations 
made  with  the  use  of  the  Battery  were 
more  successful  and  satisfied  in  their 
work  than  those  who  entered  other  types 
of  work. 


£mpAo4f4fte*tt  Se/uUce,  Activiti&l 


lonlarm  Placements 
Increase  More  than  Seasonally 

. . .  Work  Applications  Show  May  Increase 
. . .  May  Counseling  Activities  Hold  at  April  Level 
.  . .  Placements  in  Farm  Jobs  Lp  Fivefold 


FOLLOWING  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  most  postwar 
years,  the  number  of 
new  applications  filed 
with  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  increased 
8.  5  percent  in  May  to 
732,  200.  The  rise 
resulted  primarily 
from  registrations  of 
school  graduates  as 
well  as  students  and 
other  workers  seeking  summer  employ¬ 
ment.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  appli¬ 
cations  were  up  10  percent  but  were  at 
about  the  same  level  as  May  1954. 

New  applications  filed  by  both  men  and 
women  rose  about  8  percent  in  May  to 
424,400  and  307,800,  respectively.  The 
number  of  applications  from  handicapped 
job  seekers  showed  a  minor  rise- -up  3. 3 
percent  to  34, 000. 

No  Marked  Change  in 
Counseling  Activities 

Interviews  of  employment  counselors 
with  job  applicants  showed  virtually  no 
change  between  April  and  May,  rising  only 
800  to  138,  600.  Initial  or  first-time  inter¬ 


views,  however,  edged  down  3.4  percent 
to  78,  600.  Decreases  in  a  number  of 
States,  where  student  counseling  programs 
neared  completion,  were  offset  by  in¬ 
creases  in  other  States  where  the  school 
programs  were  in  full  swing.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  total  interviews  were 
also  up  slightly,  while  initial  interviews 
were  down  somewhat. 

A  total  of  53,  500  interviews  were 
held  with  women  this  May  (2.  7  percent 
more  than  in  April)  while  the  85,100  inter¬ 
views  with  men  represented  a  reduction 
of  less  than  1  percent.  Handicapped  appli¬ 
cants  accounted  for  14,  500  interviews 
during  the  month,  virtually  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  in  April. 

Further  Seasonal 
Rise  in  Placements 


Placements  in  non¬ 
farm  jobs  were  up  12 
percent  in  May  (the 
same  rate  of  increase 
as  in  the  previous 
month)  to  567,  300- -about  5  percent  above 
the  level  of  a  year  ago.  The  aggregate 
increase  of  63,100  this  month  was  one  of 
the  largest  April-May  gains  in  the  post- 
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DATA  COVEN  CONTINENTAL  U.  S  AND  TERRITORIES 


Employment  Service  Activities 

Activity 

May  1956 

January  -  May 
(in  thousands) 

Number 

%  change 

from 

April 

1956 

May 

1955 

1956 

1955 

New  applications . 

732, 200 

+  8. 5 

+  10.4 

3,  611 

3,  516 

Counseling  interviews  - -total  .  . 

138, 600 

+  .5 

+  3.3 

677 

674 

Initial  counseling  interviews  .  . 

78, 600 

3.4 

.8 

401 

408 

Individuals  given  tests . 

145, 900 

+  10.  9 

+  22.  3 

622 

531 

Placements- -total . 

1,429,  500 

+  115.0 

+  24.  3 

3, 774 

3,  391 

Nonfarm . 

567, 300 

+  12. 5 

+  4.7 

2,  356 

2,  245 

Farm . 

862, 200 

+  436. 5 

+  41.8 

1,417 

1,  146 

war  period.  Placement  increases  oc¬ 
curred  in  all  the  major  industry  divisions, 
with  the  sharpest  gains  in  transportation 
and  public  utilities  (29.  3  percent),  con¬ 
struction  (15.7  percent),  and  service  (12.6 
percent).  The  service  category  experi¬ 
enced  the  greatest  numerical  increase 
(22,  300).  The  11. 9-percent  rise  in  manu¬ 
facturing  placements  was  one  of  the  sharp¬ 
est  April-May  gains  in  recent  years  and 
reflected  increases  in  most  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  particularly  food 
processing,  tobacco,  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  and  lumber  and  wood  products. 

'More  than  two-thirds  of  the  May  rise 
in  nonfarm  placements  occurred  among 
men,  where  the  volume  was  up  14.5  per¬ 
cent  to  343,  500.  The  223,  800  placements 
of  women  represented  a  9.  5-percent  gain 
from  April.  Slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  the  placements  of  women  were  in  serv¬ 
ice  industries,  with  the  majority  in  the 
domestic  category.  Among  the  men, 
manufacturing  and  trade  and  service 
groups  each  accounted  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total.  Placements  of  handi¬ 
capped  workers  were  up  10  percent  to 
28,400,  including  12,100  placements  of 
disabled  veterans. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  May  and  changes  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 


division  and  by  major  occupational  divi¬ 
sion,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


May 

%  change 
April 

from 

May 

Industry  division 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Construction . 

56,  400 

+  15.7 

+  5.6 

Manufacturing . 

137, 000 

+  11.9 

-  5.2 

Transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and 

public  utilities . 

27, 700 

+  29.  3 

+  16.  8 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

120, 200 

+  9.6 

+  6.5 

Service- -total . 

199,  300 

+  12.  6 

+  8.3 

Domestic . 

128, 400 

+  12.  7 

+  6.7 

Government . 

11,200 

+  6.6 

+  15.5 

Occupational  group 


Professional  and 


managerial . 

10, 700 

+ 

18. 

8 

+ 

16. 

1 

Clerical  and  sales. .  .  . 

65, 700 

+ 

5. 

6 

+ 

13. 

8 

Service . 

187, 500 

+ 

11. 

,4 

+ 

8. 

2 

Skilled . 

32, 300 

+ 

7. 

7 

+ 

2. 

8 

Semiskilled . 

74, 800 

+ 

11. 

6 

+ 

2. 

1 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

196, 200 

+ 

17. 

0 

- 

0. 

4 

Farm  placements  showed  a  further 
seasonal  increase  in  May  as  favorable 
weather  conditions  in  most  States  brought 
about  sharply  expanded  labor  demands. 
Total  agricultural  placements,  at  862,200, 
were  five  times  those  in  April.  Of  these, 
479,800  were  pool-type  placements,  that 
is,  placements  of  job  applicants  gathered 
at  an  established  assembly  point  for  re¬ 
ferral  to  a  single  day's  work. 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AND  RELATED  STATISTICS,  BY  STATE 


Monthly  Data 

Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State, 

May  . . 

Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  May  1956 . 

Selected  Local  Office  Activities-- Veterans,  by  State,  May  1956 


Page 

55 

56 

57 


Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  May  1956 . 

Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment  Under  State  Programs  and 
the  Program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees,  by  State,  by  Month,  1955-1956  . 

Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans,  by  State,  May  1956  .... 


Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees, 
by  State,  May  1956  . 


Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data, 

May  31,  1956  and  1955  . 

Quarterly  Data 

Turnover  in  Subject  Employers,  by  State,  Quarter  Ended 
March  31,  . . 


62 


63 


*  *  * 


Additional  statistical  data  on  employment  security 
operations  are  published  monthly  in  the  Statistical 
Supplement  to  the  LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY.  The  Supplement  is  available 
upon  request  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Office  of  Program 
Review  and  Analysis. 

Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities,  April  1956  . 

Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities,  May  1956  . 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  May  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Total,  53  States . . 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. . . 
[lev;  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island. . . . 
Vermont. . . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Region  III: 

Delaware. . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina. . 
Pennsylvania. . . . 

Virginia . 

V/est  Virginia... 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Micldgan . 

Ohio. .. . ........ 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. . . . 
South  Dakota.... 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana. . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii .......... 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Initial 

claims  rece 

ived  1/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 
by  continued  claims 

New 

applications  5 / 

Counseling  interviews 

Placements 

411  claimants  2 / 

All  claimants 

Percentage 

change 

Initial 

Nonagricultural 

Percentage 

Women  4/ 

Percentage 

Women 

Number 

Total 

Percentage 

Total 

Percentage 

Number 

Number 

change 

from 

Humber 

change 

Number 

change 

from  2/ 

from 

April  1956 

from  2/ 

from 

April  1956 

April  1956 

April  1956 

April  1956 

993,489 

+0.9 

451,603 

5,790, 973 

-3.2 

2,546,457 

732,207 

+8.5 

138,574 

78,622 

-3.4 

1,429,537 

567,293 

+12.5 

13,603 

-3.7 

8,345 

68,559 

hV.5 

39,951 

10,861 

+1.0 

2,109 

1,170 

-2.3 

9,479 

8,859 

+9.2 

6,831 

-28.1 

3,869 

52,708 

-3.4 

29,491 

2,034 

-30.1 

538 

286 

+0.7 

3,021 

2,688 

+44  ,8 

39,633 

-3.1 

25,332 

194,463 

-2.6 

106,238 

17,522 

+3.4 

3,794 

1,896 

-8.8 

18,804 

16,876 

+5.7 

4,965 

-31.1 

3,122 

38,794 

-3.8 

24,018 

2,024 

-11.3 

523 

343 

-12.5 

2,03C 

1,939 

+46.8 

11,614 

-18.9 

7,222 

65,083 

+  .2 

35,932 

4,524 

+1.7 

1,404 

612 

+39.7 

1,888 

1,872 

+9.9 

1,158 

—6*4 

855 

8,157 

-11.9 

5,261 

1,330 

+9.3 

298 

127 

— 

1,777 

1,498 

+32.7 

54,726 

-6.7 

32,142 

324,668 

-3.0 

176,234 

20,203 

-6.6 

3,647 

2,152 

+0.7 

13,718 

11,779 

+13.2 

178,784 

+7.9 

93,118 

894,134 

+4.4 

450,644 

73,048 

+4*6 

13,879 

8,120 

+5.4 

74,402 

72,735 

+10.6 

205 

-13.1 

37 

1,870 

-13.3 

400 

9,3a 

-•4 

1,458 

522 

+7.2 

3,U3 

2,766 

-3.7 

2 

— 

0 

15 

0 

115 

-14.2 

42 

31 

' 

202 

201 

-3.8 

1,277 

-17.9 

450 

8,056 

-5.1 

3,265 

2,700 

+144.1 

402 

173 

-51.8 

1,994 

945 

+a.6 

2,245 

-21.4 

643 

18,074 

-9.3 

7,054 

4,197 

+29.6 

968 

434 

+9.9 

4,196 

4,189 

+37.5 

9,240 

^0.5 

4,565 

62,027 

+14*4 

31,098 

9,097 

-10.6 

2,286 

1,422 

-27.4 

9,793 

7,943 

+18.4 

36,039 

-2.4 

22,937 

169,910 

-5.7 

102,347 

17,239 

-.3 

3,010 

1,582 

+4*6 

23,954 

12,240 

+6*3 

102,059 

+2.3 

44,270 

618,270 

-3.1 

256,364 

42,201 

+6.6 

9,993 

5,495 

-10.4 

32,742 

26,743 

+23.1 

17,503 

+187.1 

12,795 

57,659 

+27.1 

32,768 

9,662 

+28.7 

3,936 

1,979 

+14.9 

20,149 

7,924 

+a.5 

6,831 

-4.3 

1,374 

44,859 

-2.8 

11,192 

6,099 

+28.8 

1,546 

881 

+2.3 

2,887 

2,824 

+14.7 

29,134 

+136.7 

3,859 

136,790 

+72.2 

27,455 

12,746 

+32.2 

1,174 

720 

-34.5 

24,625 

10,162 

+22.6 

13,816 

+5.3 

6,478 

56,855 

+16.3 

25,200 

12,469 

+14.0 

2,027 

1,238 

+9.3 

48,742 

20,433 

+4.1 

16,431 

-1.8 

7,627 

111,621 

+15.3 

62,327 

15,176 

+13.1 

2,205 

1,522 

+0.3 

30,922 

12,124 

+19.9 

8,764 

-4.1 

3,258 

55,361 

+7.9 

19,529 

9,958 

+8.8 

1,348 

676 

-31.3 

151,761 

8,117 

+a.o 

12,957 

+11.8 

6,849 

66,373 

+18.9 

33,953 

7,045 

-27.3 

1,349 

1,007 

-48.4 

19,172 

7,429 

+11.7 

17,980 

-1.3 

7,177 

177,316 

+4.0 

79,570 

11,673 

+6.2 

3,168 

1,841 

-17.7 

175,356 

12,292 

+34*4 

12,771 

-21.0 

3,966 

149,034 

+4.3 

50,963 

13,290 

+35.9 

2,802 

1,759 

-12.0 

64,874 

4,724 

+12.4 

77,636 

+36.4 

16, 116 

464,649 

-3.8 

117,837 

54,573 

+27.2 

5,928 

3,827 

-4.7 

16,578 

12,870 

-.7 

36,671 

+2.4 

13,526 

215,470 

-1.9 

95,549 

42,835 

+4.3 

11,550 

6,921 

-6.0 

39,013 

32,747 

+11.4 

54,383 

-17.9 

39,883 

295,780 

+4.0 

156,526 

31,645 

— 4»1 

6,915 

3,822 

+2.9 

31,882 

22,083 

+16.8 

25,143 

-11.8 

8,029 

141,904 

-8.1 

59,838 

17,121 

-11.6 

2,671 

1,824 

-16.4 

10,006 

7,244 

+1.9 

5,549 

-44.5 

2,441 

61,848 

-36.1 

26,661 

15,238 

+18.4 

1,853 

815 

-1.1 

15,691 

11,485 

+24.3 

10,110 

-15.3 

3,602 

31,159 

-9.9 

32,360 

15,625 

+31.6 

1,955 

714 

“41*8 

9,717 

8,681 

+21.5 

4,568 

+.9 

1,876 

28,159 

-20.5 

13,970 

10,017 

+37.0 

1,371 

760 

+7.8 

9,108 

7,965 

+9.3 

4,586 

-5.5 

1,201 

27,083 

-12.8 

9,434 

9,691 

+26.7 

1,465 

953 

+38.5 

12,744 

9,981 

+8*6 

21,734 

+20.3 

8,611 

128,610 

+6.8 

62,119 

20,819 

+29.2 

2,982 

1,633 

+22.5 

49,350 

8,987 

+20.4 

1,822 

-20.1 

745 

18,767 

-22.6 

10,174 

5,946 

+59.6 

1,761 

740 

+48.3 

7,268 

6,309 

+13.7 

'298 

-68.8 

91 

6,322 

-66.2 

1,5C7 

2,797 

+13.0 

734 

547 

+84.2 

3,209 

2,206 

+27.4 

312 

-52.9 

105 

3,365 

-59.0 

1,258 

2,283 

+22.3 

428 

260 

+66.7 

2,718 

2,049 

+14.0 

6,373 

-28.2 

1,449 

47,993 

-22.2 

12,191 

9,926 

+7.1 

1,672 

1,055 

+20.7 

61,011 

6,789 

+3.2 

9,377 

-10.8 

1,991 

60,769 

-8.0 

13,303 

11,384 

+15.3 

1,694 

927 

+8.7 

23,714 

9,615 

+18.0 

6’,  716 

-10.6 

2,226 

44,891 

-7.0 

16,371 

8,073 

+32.7 

2,091 

1,283 

+41.6 

26,430 

14, 17  6 

+11*3 

15 >640 

-24.2 

4,710 

105,061 

-13.1 

33,960 

46,171 

+6.6 

8,749 

4,757 

+6*8 

76,698 

50,255 

+3.3 

2,316 

-18.7 

600 

12,100 

-25.0 

4,151 

5,860 

+2.0 

1,163 

723 

-28.8 

15,636 

8,453 

+20.5 

1,114 

-43.3 

307 

13,897 

-50.7 

4,636 

3,739 

+1.1 

722 

456 

+56.2 

6,868 

3,248 

-10.7 

2^383 

-.4 

282 

12,736 

-2.7 

2,165 

3,876 

+8.7 

556 

298 

-21.2 

4,904 

3,983 

+10*6 

1,876 

-21.2 

717 

13,964 

-24.3 

7,013 

4,906 

+38.4 

966 

709 

+39.8 

6,996 

3,845 

+12.7 

'575 

-46.0 

102 

5,580 

-42.6 

1,420 

1,595 

+10.7 

582 

306 

+5-5 

4,076 

1,799 

+17.3 

3,371 

-22.0 

774 

22,138 

-15.5 

5,925 

5,538 

-21.6 

1,061 

664 

-15.1 

48,308 

5,025 

-2.9 

77,355 

+9.3 

35,560 

398,517 

-5.7 

191,653 

63,497 

+4.1 

10,540 

6,140 

-3-4 

128,514 

43,622 

+1/  *6 

1)567 

-13.0 

627 

13,193 

-17.8 

5,894 

2,151 

+10.6 

298 

165 

-9.8 

704 

664 

*"•9 

l',565 

-20.9 

368 

11,092 

-22.3 

3,447 

1,976 

-1.6 

246 

166 

-45.0 

3,168 

2,517 

+11.7 

586 

-26.4 

83 

11,517 

-41.5 

1,545 

1,440 

+30.4 

161 

68 

-16.1 

1,175 

1,173 

+55.0 

1,099 

6,985 

13,191 

-11.0 

558 

10,802 

-48.4 

3,449 

3,348 

+28.1 

758 

353 

-36.9 

31,056 

4,369 

-2.4 

-14.6 

-23.4 

1,448 

3,285 

43,843 

88,578 

-41.7 

-33.6 

14,751 

26,071 

6,033 

9,268 

+4.7 

-3.4 

1,594 

2,202 

831 

917 

“6.7 

-12.4 

20,789 

17,605 

7,392 

8,459 

+14*o 

+13.8 

[ J  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  states. 
ij  Excludes  transitional  claims. 

)/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50.  th.  natlonal  aVeratie  ratio  of 

y  Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  ^owever  the  national  averag  ^s  filed 

V  transitional  rbim.  to  total  initial  claims  for  women  was  oily  4-2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950-June  1953.  Excludes  initial  claims  lilea 

J  S^r'of'appncatio'f^en  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices, 
since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  v/ritten  applications  are  not  taken. 
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Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  May  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States... 


Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

Maine.. . 

Massachusett  s • . . < 
New  Hampshire . . . , 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . 


Region  II s 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . . . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col..... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina... 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia. . 

West  Virginia.... 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. . . . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. . . . . . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 
Illinois. . 
Indiana. . . 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas . . . 
Louisiana. . 
Oklahoma. . , 
Texas. . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado.. . 
Montana.... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . . . 


Region  X: 
Arizona.... 
California. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 


Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Industry  division 

Total 

Construe- 

danufao- 

'/hole  sale 

Service 

All 

other 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Women 

Short- 

time 

tion 

turing 

trade 

Total 

Domestic 

1/ 

567,293 

56,415 

136,974 

120,191 

199,338 

128,428 

54,375 

28,387 

223,816 

178,047 

8,859 

2,688 

16,876 

1,939 

1,872 

1,498 

1,006 

518 

1,745 

322 

141 

372 

2,825 

1,090 

6,207 

910 

889 

307 

1,690 

395 

3,200 

285 

268 

236 

2,785 

497 

4,855 

316 

479 

491 

2,060 

199 

2,003 

103 

321 

149 

553 

188 

869 

106 

95 

92 

764 

106 

537 

111 

91 

81 

3,851 

933 

6,388 

690 

1,007 

434 

1,972 

100 

2,816 

46 

262 

327 

11,779 

72,735 

2,766 

201 

739 

2,503 

602 

48 

3,460 

22,606 

1,310 

72 

1,655 

8,712 

280 

6 

5,422 

35,370 

312 

65 

4,057 

23,267 

196 

33 

503 

3,544 

262 

10 

271 

3,260 

50 

3 

6,347 

44,389 

1,468 

118 

3,823 

27,950 

4 

22 

945 

4,189 

7,943 

12,240 

26,743 

7,924 

2,824 

158 

96 

1,539 

1,997 

2,124 

1,206 

186 

294 

73 

2,418 

3,506 

6,853 

1,321 

552 

148 

1,254 

1,244 

1,920 

6,942 

1,439 

779 

274 

2,280 

2,313 

3,849 

9,354 

3,408 

998 

216 

1,619 

1,744 

2,784 

6,739 

2,573 

682 

71 

486 

429 

968 

1,470 

550 

309 

27 

297 

206 

499 

1,945 

285 

276 

418 

1,759 

3,329 

5,566 

12,358 

3,726 

1,459 

145 

1,733 

1,546 

1,715 

9,480 

1,776 

703 

10,162 

20,433 

12,124 

8,117 

7,429 

12,292 

1,309 

3,799 

1,775 

891 

1,470 

1,058 

2,244 

2,146 

2,498 

1,885 

1,251 

4,391 

2,243 

4,671 

2,607 

1,780 

1,557 

1,929 

3,599 

8,070 

4,210 

2,932 

2,812 

4,284 

2,665 

5,289 

3,220 

2,151 

2,294 

3,195 

767 

1,747 

1,034 

629 
339 

630 

242 

1,153 

236 

159 

339 

1,089 

4,458 

7,786 

4,975 

3,848 

3,178 

5,942 

1,515 

6,905 

2,643 

1,490 

1,343 

3,127 

4,724 

12,870 

32,747 

492 

1,036 

3,073 

1,078 

3,642 

7,960 

746 

3,081 

8,226 

1,733 

3,934 

11,156 

1,120 

2,021 

7,895 

675 

1,177 

2,332 

336 

841 

2,100 

1,806 

4,279 

9,224 

1,258 

3,646 

16,649 

22,083 

7,244 

11,485 

8,681 

848 

441 

1,061 

699 

7,879 

1,905 

2,922 

3,300 

4,868 

1,881 

2,568 

1,481 

5,526 

2,580 

2,843 

2,143 

2,438 

1,679 

1,611 

1,070 

2,962 

437 

2,091 

1,058 

1,138 

520 

734 

622 

6,327 

2,881 

2,864 

3,189 

7,139 

1,692 

4,649 

1,058 

7,965 

9,981 

8,987 

6,309 

2,206 

2,049 

977 

2,227 

458 

1,393 

366 

450 

1,860 

1,111 

2,971 

1,179 

140 

153 

1,965 

2,243 

1,952 

1,750 

586 

453 

2,236 

3,257 

2,749 

1,101 

928 

771 

1,310 

2,113 

1,739 

591 

530 

507 

927 

1,143 

857 

886 

186 

222 

658 

492 

484 

271 

49 

55 

2,264 

2,666 

3,540 

1,123 

624 

422 

3,004 

3,661 

2,418 

1,5U 

870 

953 

6,789 

9,615 

14,176 

50,255 

883 

1,625 

1,651 

5,262 

1,482 

1,274 

1,301 

8,657 

1,626 

2,684 

3,992 

13,333 

2,415 

3,063 

5,436 

18,368 

1,818 

2,186 

3,809 

12,695 

383 

969 

1,796 

4,635 

410 

270 

916 

2,336 

2,910 

3,429 

3,010 

19,512 

1,992 

3,599 

9,365 

17,286 

8,453 

3,248 

3,983 

3,845 

1,799 

837 

745 

579 

558 

301 

911 

237 

267 

427 

39 

2,274 

853 

889 

1,181 

351 

2,502 

745 

1,700 

882 

727 

1,275 

313 

1,040 

247 

392 

1,929 

668 

548 

797 

381 

286 

117 

98 

40 

58 

1,670 

717 

1,310 

1,005 

398 

3,907 

621 

1,017 

583 

583 

5,025 

43,622 

664 

2,517 

336 

2,220 

200 

206 

608 

11,132 

50 

85 

1,207 

9,588 

140 

488 

2,034 

13,877 

145 

1,314 

948 

6,942 

75 

589 

840 

6,805 

129 

424 

234 

1,910 

52 

57 

1,708 

15,668 

188 

1,004 

1,586 

10,694 

63 

762 

1,173 

4,369 

7,392 

8,459 

370 

432 

638 

447 

56 

865 

2,379 

1,996 

136 

1,207 

1,310 

1,892 

2U 

1,130 

2,252 

2,575 

146 

691 

1,521 

1,558 

370 

735 

813 

1,549 

15 

157 

568 

536 

44C 

1,161 

1,864 

2,186 

49 

911 

2,068 

3,010 

1/  Includes  forestry  and  fishing;  mining;  transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities;  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate;  government;  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Selected  Local  Office  Activities-  Veterans^ by  State,  May  1956 


New  applications  2/ 

Initial  counseling 

interviews 

Nonegricu 1 tura 1  placements 

Region 

end 

State 

Tota  1 

Percentage 
change  from 
April  1956 

Percent 
of  all 
men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Tote  1 

Percentage 
change  from  3/ 
April  1956 

Percent 
of  ell 
men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total 

Percentage 
change  from  3/ 
April  l95o 

Percent 
of  al  1 

men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total,  53  States.. 

150,267 

+2.6 

35-4 

10,980 

15,  131 

-6.5 

32.6  • 

4,684 

147,978 

+11.4 

43.1 

12, 084 

Region  It 

245 

36.3 

246 

Connecticut . 

1,581 

-3-8 

27-4 

195 

-2.8 

28.9 

115 

1,819 

+3.0 

Maine . 

277 

-35-4 

25.4 

27 

99 

+  1.0 

49-5 

33 

649 

+53.1 

37.o 

52 

Massachusetts. . . 

3,743 

-4-5 

4o.  1 

244 

592 

-7-9 

44-5 

180 

4,234 

+2.0 

4o.4 

257 

New  Hampshire... 

381 

-24.4 

38.1 

21 

155 

-24.4 

57.6 

12 

519 

+  12.8 

4l.6 

52 

Rhode  Island.... 

889 

+4.5 

44.1 

93 

100 

+  13.6 

29.2 

49 

367 

-3.7 

44.7 

31 

Vermont. . . . 

155 

■31.1 

23.6 

13 

3 

... 

5.6 

I 

525 

+44.2 

49-3 

41 

Region  II 2 

New  Jersey . 

3,283 

-12. 1 

30. 1 

202 

266 

-17.6 

19.6 

127 

1,908 

+4.4 

35-1 

102 

New  York . 

12,639 

+3-1 

31.9 

816 

1,582 

-3-4 

36.5 

297 

11,525 

+  17.2 

40.7 

813 

Puerto  Rico . 

I,6c6 

+8.7 

27.3 

77 

173 

-7.0 

54.6 

30 

417 

+25.2 

32.1 

IS 

Virgin  Islands. . 

19 

— 

44.2 

0 

6 

— 

26.1 

V 

12 

... 

14.5 

0 

Region  III: 

24-2 

165 

31.3 

13 

172 

-31.7 

10.9 

6 

30 

— 

3 

-1.2 

619 

+21.1 

25-9 

64 

87 

-13.0 

28.5 

68 

1,126 

+52-4 

46.3 

150 

2,204 

+3.2 

42.8 

104 

292 

-12.6 

45-1 

35 

2,089 

+  II.7 

45-3 

74 

North  Carolina.. 

3,015 

-12.2 

34.1 

190 

336 

-6.7 

4 1.2 

82 

2,573 

+  11.2 

38.6 

217 

Pennsy Ivanie. . . . 

8,5*42 

+•5 

37-0 

751 

1,015 

+4.2 

28.0 

429 

5,795 

+  18.0 

40.3 

654 

1,490 

+  17.6 

30.2 

64 

140 

0.0 

13.9 

75 

1,233 

+7.2 

29.4 

82 

West  Virginia... 

1,426 

-3.3 

38.0 

156 

251 

+U.6 

45-5 

6i| 

6J4-6 

+7.  1 

47-3 

124 

Region  IV2 

2,335 

+13-0 

34.2 

85 

67 

-32.3 

16.4 

22 

1,965 

+  I4-7 

34.4 

83 

Florida . 

3,028 

+  13.1 

43.0 

384 

244 

-10.6 

32.0 

82 

4,980 

+9-3 

39-4 

1.6Q 

Georgia . 

2,547 

+4.0 

29.0 

79 

137 

+34.5 

25.6 

54 

2,157 

+  14-9 

30.2 

70 

Mississippi . 

1,657 

+  15.2 

30. 1 

67 

71 

+6.0 

23.0 

19 

1,256 

+6.3 

29.4 

50 

South  Carolina.. 

1,099 

-26.ii 

28.0 

67 

90 

+25-0 

16.2 

17 

1,258 

+2.4 

29.6 

88 

Tennessee . ? 

2,  137 

-3-3 

42.2 

180 

243 

-3.1 

27.2 

69 

3,103 

+19.8 

48.9 

602 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

2,226 

+  19.2 

27-7 

163 

243 

+22.7 

26.0 

58 

1,085 

+17.0 

37.2 

165 

Michigan . 

16,998 

+51.1 

42.4 

634 

991 

-16.4 

40.3 

285 

3,915 

-.8 

45.6 

306 

Ohio . 

10,090 

-3-1 

39-3 

650 

1,389 

-12.0 

33.1 

469 

io,o4o 

+9.8 

42.7 

867 

Region  VI: 

1 1  linois . 

6,257 

-.9 

36. 1 

476 

600 

-5-5 

26.3 

239 

7,88° 

+  16.3 

50. 1 

711 

Indiana . 

4,071 

-13.9 

40.3 

246 

365 

-14.3 

33-1 

127 

2,066 

-4-9 

47.4 

235 

Minnesota . 

2,385 

-4.3 

33-3 

221 

206 

+2.0 

39.0 

59 

4,777 

+18.4 

55.4 

502 

Wisconsin . 

3,232 

+  11.2 

34-3 

327 

116 

-18.3 

25.7 

37 

2,483 

+15.0 

45-2 

264 

Region  VTI 2 

Iowa . 

1,924 

+9.7 

33-0 

|66 

185 

-14.0 

33-5 

43 

2,871 

+2.6 

50.4 

270 

1,316 

+16.0 

22.0 

95 

153 

+4.6 

28.4 

56 

3,243 

+8.9 

44.3 

218 

Missouri . 

4,735 

+36.5 

37.o 

240 

340 

-2.9 

30.5 

130 

2,  184 

+24.2 

40. 1 

186 

Nebraska . 

952 

+29.3 

27.7 

58 

80 

-1.2 

24.1 

22 

2,471 

+9-7 

47-6 

9U 

North  Dakota. . . . 

475 

-28.8 

27.7 

20 

37 

— 

12.5 

5 

674 

+37-3 

42.6 

15 

South  Dakota.... 

513 

+4.1 

36.8 

42 

32 

— 

24.2 

16 

862 

+  14.0 

53.0 

40 

Region  VTTI2 

Arkansas . 

1,788 

2,44 8 

-4.2 

32.6 

155 

126 

-26.3 

19.7 

16 

1,575 

+.2 

4o.6 

151 

+  11.9 

32-9 

112 

216 

-13.6 

33.1 

57 

2,434 

+21.0 

39.3 

106 

1,540 

+6. 1 

34.2 

147 

215 

-16.3 

31.4 

44 

5,399 

+  15.8 

48.4 

433 

Texas . 

8,225 

-5.4 

29-7 

843 

1,021 

-14.3 

36.5 

303 

10,629 

-.6 

34.6 

998 

Region  1X2 

Colorado . 

1,502 

-12.1 

4o.l 

70 

52 

-50.0 

10.5 

11 

3,541 

+15.6 

52.2 

187 

1,201 

-2.4 

43.9 

89 

101 

+23.2 

43-5 

21 

1,419 

-13.6 

56.  1 

59 

New  Mexico . 

715 

-14.7 

28.5 

71 

73 

+  10.6 

44.2 

29 

l,  128 

+3.7 

42.2 

59 

Utah . 

701 

+29.8 

24.0 

31 

73 

+32.7 

17.2 

26 

1,247 

+11.6 

43-9 

20 

Wyoming . 

308 

+  15.8 

30.4 

16 

50 

... 

29.4 

9 

685 

+17.3 

48.9 

39 

Region  X2 

Arizona . 

1,604 

-26.4 

45.3 

158 

161 

-5.8 

43.6 

29 

1,578 

+.8 

47-6 

116 

California . 

14,44 1 

-2.2 

41.1 

1,638 

1,575 

+2.0 

44.0 

589 

14,850 

+  17.6 

53-1 

1  i  1  v6 

376 

-3-1 

31.1 

26 

39 

— 

28.5 

17 

206 

+  1.5 

U3+3 

17 

Nevada. ••••••••• 

535 

-4.6 

41.3 

21 

34 

— 

32.1 

10 

764 

+21.1 

50.5 

29 

Region  XI 2 

Alaska . 

443 

+32.6 

45-2 

8 

8 

... 

22.9 

3 

356 

+49.6 

48.6 

4 

565 

-2. 1 

33-5 

48 

53 

-32-9 

26.1 

28 

1,743 

-5-4 

54-3 

99 

Oregon . 

l,5ll 

-2.1 

42.1 

101 

133 

-23.1 

27.8 

31 

2,914 

+21.1 

52-7 

281 

Washington . 

1,811 

-6.9 

33-9 

173 

180 

+32-4 

33.2 

52 

2,609 

+  14.3 

4l  .6 

211; 

r 

J /  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 

2/  Should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices, 
for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 
j>/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  May  1956 


Weeks  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Benefits  paid 

Region  and  State 

Total  unemployment 

Average 

weekly 

number 

Percentage 
change  from 
April  1956 

Percentage 
change  from 
April  1956 

payments 

of  unem¬ 
ployment  \J 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

payments 

Amount  2 / 

2/ 

Total . 

4,896,301 

4,464,595 

§26.69 

1,064,413 

-12.7 

§125,786,300 

-6.1 

90,444 

Region  Is 

1,608,217 

-10.4 

1,031 

Connecticut . 

60,815 

55,141 

27.59 

13,221 

-15.0 

Maine . 

44,636 

40,208 

17.64 

9,703 

-.1 

773,175 

+.8 

2 

Massachusetts . . . 

168,859 

145,481 

24.72 

36,708 

-9.8 

4,010,146 

-3.5 

3,818 

New  Hampshire... 

32,369 

27,884 

21.50 

7,037 

+.3 

659,269 

+6.2 

0 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

59,253 

52,851 

25.81 

12,881 

-7.1 

1,454,743 

+  .9 

1,570 

Vermont . 

7,216 

6,597 

22.30 

1,569 

-19.6 

154,965 

-13.9 

138 

Region  II: 

6,715 

New  Jersey . 

312,139 

280,013 

30.94 

67,856 

-12.2 

9,381,532 

New  York . 

783,247 

700,049 

29.76 

170,271 

-10.5 

22,070,739 

-2.3 

7,124 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,129 

1,115 

23.63 

245 

+  64.4 

26,533 

+79.9 

34 

Virgin  Islands.. 

5 

5 

30.00 

1 

(V) 

150 

(V) 

0 

Region  III: 

.  229,326 

220 

Delaware . 

8,114 

7,554' 

27.82 

1,764 

-6.7 

+1X.0 

Di st  •  of  Col  •  •  •  • 

16,710 

16,328 

25.63 

3,633 

-15.4 

426,108 

-7.4 

506 

Maryland . 

62,277 

56,664 

22.73 

13,538 

+9.6 

1,374,407 

+18.6 

65 

North  Carolina. . 

171,291 

156,819 

16.87 

37,237 

+5.7 

2,793,639 

+13.9 

2,282 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

544,572 

490,211 

27.11 

113,385 

-8.9 

14,079,659 

-2.6 

6,895 

Virginia . 

32,859 

31,251 

18.20 

7,143 

-21.2 

587,163 

-18.9 

1,153 

West  Virginia... 

30,501 

27,377 

19.73 

6,631 

-19.3 

577,437 

-15.1 

734 

Region  IV: 

1,239,693 

+17.7 

1,792 

Alabama . . 

64,351 

61,727 

19.52 

13,989 

+8.8 

Florida . 

35,671 

33,930 

21.02 

7,755 

+9.3 

737,791 

+18.1 

1,546 

Georgia . 

91,599 

84,236 

19.53 

19,913 

+14.5 

1,737,020 

+28.1 

2,002 

Mississippi . 

41,390 

38,299 

18.97 

8,998 

-5.8 

762,885 

+1.7 

1,787 

South  Carolina. . 

52,832 

47,484 

20.54 

11,485 

+11.4 

1,054,305 

+20.5 

Tennessee . 

140,632 

133,386 

19.87 

30,572 

-8.3 

2,755,573 

-1.5 

2,697 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

107,983 

101,017 

20.77 

23,475 

-10.6 

2,193,068 

-2.5 

1,469 

Michigan . 

408,432 

397,166 

33.96 

88,790 

-14.3 

13,686,903 

— 6*1 

8,452 

Ohio . 

184,069 

172,331 

30.34 

40,015 

-17.0 

5,412,033 

-11.1 

2,099 

Region  VI: 

5,428,216 

+9.2 

2,233 

Illinois . 

215,442 

184,852 

27.03 

46,835 

»-4.4 

Indiana . 

131,489 

122,631 

26.40 

28,585 

-6.3 

3,369,914 

+2.4 

3,720 

Minnesota. . 

72,319 

67,248 

23.26 

15,722 

-40.0 

1,643,389 

-37.2 

1,672 

iris  con  sin . 

69,456 

64,292 

30.89 

15,099 

-15.6 

2,112,345 

-5.8 

i/2,561 

Region  VII: 

556,227 

-30.0 

803 

Iovja. . 

24,290 

20,936 

24.37 

5,280 

-32.8 

Kansas . 

26,043 

23,850 

26.26 

5,662 

-25.7 

663,266 

-18.7 

887 

Missouri . 

101,348 

86,860 

21.14 

22,032 

-1.5 

1,989,618 

+6.5 

2,097 

Nebraska . 

17,950 

16,970 

24.04 

3,902 

-28.3 

420,078 

-23.3 

696 

North  Dakota.... 

5,651 

4,757 

25.83 

1,228 

-68.3 

140,139 

-67.5 

206 

South  Dakota.... 

3,002 

2,744 

22.56 

653 

-65.2 

65,633 

-63.2 

173 

Region  VIII: 

573,937 

-11.4 

1,338 

Arkansas . 

30,555 

28,30? 

19.21 

6,642 

-19.7 

Louisiana . 

51,936 

47,441 

21.90 

11,290 

-15.2 

1,097,209 

-7.6 

1,781 

Oklahoma . 

31,263 

27,889 

24.16 

6,796 

-19.5 

722,581 

-13.4 

1,211 

Texas . 

96,921 

94,023 

21.88 

21,070 

-7.3 

2,095,309 

+1.4 

3,050 

Region  IX: 

234,779 

-25.0 

344 

Colorado . 

10,491 

9,437 

24.70 

2,281 

-30.1 

Montana . 

12,3H 

12,311 

23.03 

2,676 

-49.5 

286,218 

-45.6 

395 

New  Mexico . 

10,341 

9,572 

24.40 

2,248 

-22.1 

246,053 

-14*  5 

29  8 

Utah . 

12,214 

10,632 

25.51 

2,655 

-28.1 

295,744 

-23.7 

464 

Wyoming . 

5,415 

3,726 

26.73 

1,177 

-41.5 

146,795 

-37.3 

198 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

14,101 

13,053 

25.46 

3,065 

-21.1 

351,286 

-14.5 

314 

California . 

322,394 

292,306 

28.11 

70,036 

-16.1 

8,687,482 

-8.9 

3,815 

Hawaii . 

11,665 

10,184 

24.97 

2,536 

-6.8 

269,866 

-12.7 

215 

Nevada . 

12,293 

11,514 

31.62 

2,672 

-29.3 

381,942 

-23.2 

344 

Region  XI: 

-37.4 

725 

Alaska . 

14,034 

13,387 

36.64 

3,051 

-44.5 

507,172 

Idaho . 

9,136 

8,495 

26.56 

1,986 

-53 .1 

237,587 

-51.1 

425 

Oregon . 

41,471 

38,403 

29.42 

9,015 

-49.2 

1,131,539 

-46.9 

1,530 

Washington . 

79,819 

73,671 

30.19 

17,352 

-40.8 

2,345,497 

-35.4 

3,409 

\/  Total,  part-total  and  partial. 

2 /  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combine d-wage  plan.. 

3 /  x  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  vreek  of  compensable  unemployment  in  a  benefit  year,  and  indicates  the 
exhaustion  of  benefit  rights  by  a  claimant  for  that  benefit  year.  Because  of  the  time  lapse  between  the  actual  week 
in  wliich  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  date  on  which  final  payment  is  made,  the  monthly  total  includes  some 
claimants  \iho  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received  their  final  payment  in  the  reported  month, 
and  excludes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not  receive. their  final  payment 
until  the  succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  entitled  to  additional  benefits  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  benefit  year  begins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the  number  who  are  still  unemployed  as 
some  will  have  obtained  employment,  vriiile  others  may  have  withdrawn  from  tne  labor  force. 

lj  Not  computed  if  State  volume  of  weeks  compensated  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 

£/  Represents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  is  not  strictly  comparable. 
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Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment^Under  State  Programs  and  the  Program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,  by  StateV  by  Month,  1 955-1 956 


Region 


IS55 


1956 


and 

State 


Total 


Region  l! 

Connecticut . 

Maine.. . . . 

Me-echusetts.... 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Vermont . 


Region  II: 
New  Jersey 
New  York.. 


Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Di  s  t .  of  Co  I . . . . 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsy Ivenie. . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. . . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio. ... 


Region  VI: 
Illinois. 
Indiana. . 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. . 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma.. 
Texas . 


Region  IX : 
Colorado. . , 
Montana. . . , 
New  Mexico 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . . 


Region  X: 
Arizona. . . 
Ca lifornia 
Nevada. .. . 


Region  XT: 

Idaho . 

Oregon... . 
Washington 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

Apri  1 

May 

1,268,862 

1,  143,624 

1,112,641 

980,485 

875,274 

800,488 

881,224 

l, 143,624 

1,490,910 

1,535,024 

1,472,365 

1,358,547 

1,255,493 

16,729 

16,384 

23,673 

26,212 

19,792 

15,066 

12,621 

13,^82 

18,911 

17,391 

17,053 

16,684 

14, 8 16 

13,1422 

10,227 

9,027 

8,155 

7,709 

6, 508 

7,918 

9,276 

10,741 

10,215 

1C, 124 

13, 122 

10,358 

149,0149 

43,319 

46,  l4o 

35,858 

31,948 

29,607 

29,939 

39,360 

51,360 

47,376 

46,891 

46,434 

40,806 

7,563 

5,822 

5,397 

4,662 

5,312 

5,040 

5,061 

5,594 

6,723 

6,228 

7,  181 

9,483 

8,  I6| 

114,817 

13,639 

14,310 

10,421 

8,574 

7,726 

7,095 

9,423 

14,838 

14,372 

15,377 

15,318 

13,611 

2,758 

2,395 

2,223 

1,530 

1,731 

1,466 

1,394 

1,949 

2,429 

2,593 

2,453 

2,094 

1,638 

69,870 

60,864 

59,548 

52,592 

48,468 

48,815 

52,394 

66,905 

88,050 

83,689 

78,859 

78,619 

69,382 

208,547 

195,979 

179,256 

135,364 

118,678 

118,641 

130,838 

176,031 

219,443 

203,689 

199,260 

201,090 

191,272 

2,020 

1,573 

1,473 

1,355 

1,099 

l,  196 

1,  122 

1,611 

2,499 

2,741 

2,405 

1,954 

1,765 

4,652 

4,125 

3,972 

3,906 

3,243 

3,160 

3,448 

4,330 

5,829 

6, 180 

5,384 

4,543 

3,806 

21,039 

17,666 

15,401 

12,354 

9,209 

8,249 

8,489 

12,002 

17, 188 

15,299 

11,585 

l4,o4l 

13,457 

36,789 

32,828 

30,674 

21,803 

19,549 

16,625 

18,703 

25,252 

33,215 

34,804 

36,044 

40,016 

38,823 

153,361 

139,662 

142,545 

125,588 

109,407 

100,767 

105,783 

127,266 

162,371 

158,625 

170, 156 

145,813 

134,650 

15,402 

17,641 

l4,4 15 

10,442 

7,637 

6,446 

7,211 

9,324 

13,057 

14,219 

13,616 

10,565 

13,145 

18,216 

15,576 

14,524 

I  l,64pi 

9,699 

8,4oo 

8,530 

10,346 

14,332 

13,906 

12,378 

10,876 

9,766 

18,097 

16,673 

17,275 

15,884. 

12,472 

11,357 

12,287 

13,963 

17,747 

18,368 

15,232 

19,035 

32,619 

13,569 

15,786 

22,549 

24,133 

22,310 

17,924 

13,255 

12,673 

15,222 

13,981 

12,852 

11,698 

12,443 

23,088 

21,461 

21,861 

18,  102 

15,055 

14,554 

15,254 

17,751 

21,834 

21,210 

21,402 

22,693 

24,739 

12,379 

9,798 

9,919 

8,671 

6,829 

6,238 

7,118 

9,750 

12,345 

14,274 

13,211 

12,384 

11,570 

11,774 

11,378 

11,577 

9,744 

9,296 

8,434 

8,609 

10,065 

13,133 

12,278 

12,404 

13,577 

14,345 

38,060 

34,310 

34,909 

28,447 

25,889 

24,275 

26,433 

30, 184 

4l,06l 

42,364 

39,894 

38,944 

38,458 

38,242 

30,903 

27,983 

24,570 

21,499 

19,034 

19,698 

21,800 

27,905 

33,692 

34,388 

34,151 

32,443 

33, 144 

34,095 

41,093 

68,200 

80,077 

43,868 

30,952 

40,869 

61,451 

97,224 

1 10,861 

101,257 

112,655 

43,395 

37,929 

36,587 

32,324 

28,312 

26,478 

30,968 

39,513 

54,832 

63,321 

58,340 

50,995 

46,836 

95, 107 

86,048 

75,205 

61,330 

53,217 

45,747 

45,380 

55,651 

66,389 

62,883 

56,996 

68,997 

65,477 

20,780 

18,358 

19,983 

18,999 

ie,329 

17,942 

16,318 

20,494 

30,513 

35,573 

34,834 

33,380 

33,395 

20,051 

14,274 

12,453 

11,385 

8,888 

8,030 

12,770 

22,306 

33,472 

35,970 

33,731 

28,589 

16,253 

12,558 

11,978 

11,618 

11,774 

13,854 

13,135 

13,493 

19,851 

24,622 

24,542 

22,645 

20,247 

17, 187 

5,294 

4,576 

4,463 

3,674 

3,095 

3,342 

4,135 

7,415 

11,617 

13,441 

11,890 

7,927 

5,955 

8,094 

7,554 

7, 160 

6,892 

5,814 

5,924 

6,834 

9,340 

12,578 

14,50 l 

10, 176 

7,200 

5,747 

30,390 

26,730 

23, 152 

20,733 

21,156 

21,644 

25, 1 15 

24,810 

34,965 

34,801 

30,330 

28,569 

27,370 

2,336 

2,099 

2,087 

1 ,63? 

1,'^ 

1,965 

3,252 

6,270 

8,923 

9,638 

7,954 

5,312 

3,830 

1,650 

924 

607 

410 

3  28 

424 

1,682 

3,621 

5,u00 

5,439 

4,948 

3,226 

967 

74 1 

515 

422 

355 

346 

422 

916 

2,367 

3,682 

4,065 

3,370 

1,726 

714 

10,532 

8,815 

9,034 

8,o49 

6,361 

6,497 

8,508 

11,304 

16, 101 

18,386 

14,528 

12,690 

10,127 

17,738 

15,147 

14,382 

12,481 

9,5ii 

8,377 

8,651 

11,269 

15,070 

18,445 

17,003 

15,420 

13,279 

10,985 

9,616 

9,338 

8,436 

7,384 

7,065 

8,  101 

IO,84o 

14,  1 18 

15,374 

12,823 

11,134 

9,562 

25,692 

22,435 

21, 193 

18,712 

15,592 

15,365 

16,908 

20,720 

25,487 

28,948 

26,749 

25,904 

23,435 

2,840 

2,347 

2,066 

1,940 

1,548 

1,654 

2,458 

3,765 

5,206 

6,444 

5,264 

3,530 

2,4 29 

3,530 

1,936 

1,252 

913 

715 

1,011 

2,iiB0 

5,316 

7,573 

9,115 

8,303 

5,185 

2,662 

2,945 

2,376 

2,590 

2,274 

1,808 

1,748 

2,  134; 

3,391 

4,113 

4,879 

4,178 

3,163 

2,374 

3,649 

3,082 

4,275 

3,275 

1,654 

1,735 

2,991 

4,56o 

6,683 

7,996 

6,  196 

4,o6o 

2,747 

1,275 

885 

642 

470 

366 

397 

686 

1,602 

2,571 

3,4+9 

3,oi4 

1,857 

1, 172 

3,817 

3,435 

5,074 

4,403 

3,279 

3,015 

3,516 

4,220 

6,097 

6,884 

6,985 

6,012 

4,327 

101,099 

82,789 

73,704 

60,376 

51, 128 

53,837 

74,192 

104,512 

134,596 

131,091 

117,978 

97,074 

84, 669 

1,563 

1,233 

1,082 

1,  126 

1,  106 

1,572 

2,399 

3,251 

4,642 

5,033 

4,170 

3,204 

2, 179 

3,579 

2,035 

1,565 

1,588 

1,223 

1,306 

3,656 

6,781 

8,  l6l 

8,580 

6,924 

4,237 

2,033 

12,941 

8,2 14 

8,498 

7,214 

6, -574 

8,714 

17,568 

24,493 

30,287 

30,343 

27,453 

15,931 

8,783 

21,695 

14,  188 

14,460 

15,479 

16,476 

19,724 

33,912 

46,235 

51,844 

51,161 

42,575 

28,596 

17,206 

_l/  Weekly  date  are  adjusted  for  split  weeks  in  the  month  on  the  basis  of  a  5”8ay  work-week. 
2/  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans1;  by  State,  May  1 956 


Initial  claims  2/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment 

claimed 

Average 
week  ly 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 

First 

payments 

Exhaus¬ 
tions 
cumu¬ 
lative  to 
date  .5/ 

Total 

New 

Total 

UCV 

only  1/ 

Amo  wit 
of 

payments  k/ 

Total 

Cmsutatlv* 

since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Region  and  State 

Nunfcer 

Amount 

of 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

UCV 

only  1/ 

NuW>er 

Cumulative 

since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Number 

Amount 

of 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

Tot 8l***»»»*»»»»** 

27,992 

-322 

19,998 

17, 157 

I,lk0,k2k 

216,802 

-k8,7k5 

183,09k 

kk.39' 

Ik,693,5k6 

11,522 

839,705 

162,86k 

Region  I: 

Connect  lent . 

276 

-27 

57 

130 

16, 308 

1,211 

-k56 

513 

Ik6 

13,50k 

51 

7,519 

321 

181 

-216 

ilk 

98 

Il,kl9 

2,062 

-1,39k 

1,173 

k5k 

38,826 

90 

8,07k 

1,086 

Massachusetts*  • . 

1,086 

-279 

kk3 

577 

k3,283 

5,786 

-2,133 

3,038 

1,069 

7k,kCk 

279 

28,k90 

2,91k 

New  Hampshire.  •  • 

69 

-67 

ko 

kl 

k,77l 

582 

-319 

356 

•6k 

13,820 

51 

3»3kO 

196 

Rhode  Is  f  and* • • • 

136 

-19 

108 

85 

7,ek6 

1,278 

-378 

1,  168 

320 

3k, 961 

85 

5,690 

1, 196 

\termont . 

22 

-36 

It 

16 

3, 125 

2k6 

-268 

193 

52 

k,97k 

II 

2,018 

223 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

3 66 

■•6 

356 

2kk 

17,326 

3,268 

-1, 126 

3,2k6 

792 

93,298 

2k5 

Ik,  39k 

2,905 

1,700 

-79 

1,565 

1,  15k 

69,259 

9,369 

-1,783 

8,k8l 

1,858 

197,657 

767 

50,k99 

k»039 

Puerto  Rico..... 

979 

-U2 

951 

807 

29,618 

17,878 

-263 

17,62k 

3,775 

k50,627 

85k 

26,563 

8, 151 

Virgin  Islands.. 

12 

0 

12 

9 

337 

9k 

-15 

9k 

16 

1,896 

7 

316 

62 

Region  III: 

De 1 aware* •  • .  #  e • . 

51 

-25 

33 

3k 

2,896 

209 

-139 

188 

k2 

k,772 

12 

1,880 

199 

Dlst*  of  Co  I •  •  e  e 

211 

-27 

117 

152 

8,6k3 

1,536 

-195 

1,001 

268 

27.6k6 

78 

6,053 

1. 178 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina.. 

U05 

130 

25k 

19.265 

I,k6k 

-670 

1, 126 

3k2 

32,68k 

too 

•  3,875 

2, 2kk 

995 

-103 

668 

603 

33,670 

7,91k 

-1.657 

6,klo 

1,780 

186, k76 

ksk 

25,053 

k,869 

Pennsylvania.... 

1, 119 

+13 

1,005 

599 

49, 382 

10,996 

- !,  88k 

9,67k 

2,585 

273,k07 

5kk 

kk, 107 

I2,6k8 

Virginia. . . . 

650 

+19 

359 

k2l 

27,778 

k,  8 19 

-1,197 

3,908 

9k7 

100,320 

258 

21,993 

5,k83 

West  Virginia... 

668 

+36 

510 

352 

31,096 

5,970 

-kko 

k,  928 

1,209 

128,529 

2k3 

2k»8k3 

8,8/5 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. ........ 

1.583 

+735 

566 

1, 138 

k0,889 

I0,2lk 

+1,552 

6,90k 

1,79k 

182,795 

397 

28,k29 

9,152 

Florida. ........ 

7Ul 

+160 

515 

359 

21, 162 

2,k3k 

-M 

2,03k 

k56 

kB.299 

205 

16,  )TI 

l,k76 

Georgia. . 

Mississippi . 

592 

-Ik 

kk6 

382 

22,895 

6,011 

4300 

5,181 

1,258 

130,769 

329 

17,13k 

k,k75 

652 

4231 

518 

218 

18,801 

k,290 

4578 

3,725 

826 

89,960 

218 

lk,k37 

3,k99 

Sout  h  Caro  1  ina. . 

559 

+75 

k26 

3ko 

I9,k98 

5,  <kk 

4-118 

k,298 

1,022 

108,71k 

229 

Ik,  363 

k»0k5 

Tennessee . 

1,051 

4-186 

825 

593 

37,  Ilk 

11,975 

-360 

9,665 

2,325 

250,332 

kk8 

30,k93 

I*. 13k 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio. . 

697 

+37 

607 

k9k 

31,026 

9»k99 

-1,023 

7,936 

1,882 

I8l,kk9 

k!3 

25,356 

7,729 

1,790 

4206 

1,299 

i.kio 

k7,3!3 

12,09k 

-705 

11,810 

2,627 

30k.  821 

787 

29,815 

7,033 

i.qUo 

4-163 

751 

771 

k9,669 

k,6l7 

-9k  1 

k,k26 

915 

103,228 

302 

27,378 

5, 160 

Region  VI: 

II llnols . 

796 

-Ik5 

737 

526 

k5,767 

k,722 

-1,596 

k,k62 

966 

106,517 

316 

33,525 

5.357 

835 

-59 

770 

UU5 

27,251 

k,87l 

-2, 156 

k.309 

1,056 

112, 130 

315 

21,727 

k,  120 

Minnesota . . 

276 

-218 

188 

159 

25,601 

k,953 

-6,255 

3,ko6 

1,090 

100,718 

195 

22,39k 

Wisconsin . 

2 1*2 

-37 

237 

168 

17,280 

2,221 

-1,070 

2, 178 

k63 

5k, 327 

90 

12,576 

2,2k5 

Region  VII: 

IOWa*  »•*•»•••*»• 

333 

■*51 

57 

tk9 

12,660 

1,296 

-1,229 

I,0k7 

306 

32,815 

76 

7,851 

638 

313 

423 

133 

151 

11,127 

1,666 

-519 

1,372 

333 

3k,  365 

80 

7,866 

713 

1,070 

4-180 

273 

81k 

k0,285 

8,302 

-k35 

5,238 

1,717 

lkl,k3k 

ko6 

26,205 

k»777 

Nebraska*  .*.**•* 

91 

-6 

72 

63 

5,811 

1,070 

-877 

1,013 

239 

27,099 

61 

k»733 

k83 

North  Dakota.... 

II 

-130 

5 

15 

5,760 

977 

-2,536 

926 

171 

18,671 

20 

k,906 

599 

South  Dakota.... 

66 

-kl 

k9 

k3 

5,758 

676 

-I,kk6 

603 

Ik8 

I5,8k2 

21 

5,003 

623 

Region  VHI1 

Arkansas........ 

U20 

-23 

325 

219 

I7,9k7 

3,91k 

-1,273 

3,3** 

756 

81,595 

182 

Ik,  822 

2,733 

Louisiana. ...... 

1*67 

431 

360 

287 

18, 183 

3,58k 

-73 

3,211 

7k7 

79,720 

2k9 

1 1,316 

2,589 

Gk  1  ahow*  ******* 

518 

+73 

356 

3k7 

20,668 

3,188 

-k57 

2,863 

601 

67,965 

151 

13,03k 

2,958 

Texas . 

1,28k 

-252 

1,01k 

713 

k9,835 

ll,92k 

-2,382 

10, 381 

2,k95 

268,315 

560 

37,k09 

8, k80 

Region  IX: 

Co torado«  *•*•••• 

188 

-9 

1 66 

117 

9,719 

1,263 

-k75 

1,207 

2k9 

28,026 

87 

7,107 

0k5 

Ifont  ana . . 

58 

-k6 

28 

32 

5,068 

555 

-1,015 

k50 

132 

13,263 

kk 

k»295 

205 

New  Jtexloo*  •  * » •  • 

216 

423 

ill? 

9k 

7,20 6 

1,882 

-55 

I,k87 

331 

3k,  871 

71 

5,773 

1,253 

Utah . 

>>3 

42 

79 

60 

5,180 

531 

-279 

kak 

112 

12,263 

kl 

k,28k 

kk6 

Wyoming- . 

52 

-10 

27 

20 

1,782 

169 

-29k 

153 

32 

3,k95 

13 

1,333 

*55 

Region  X: 

Arizona*  *  *  *  * • *  * • 

216 

-62 

169 

1,'iP 

8,6kl 

l,37k 

-205 

1,232 

277 

30,kkk 

86 

5,882 

526 

Ca  1  lfomla . 

1,26^ 

-330 

1,075 

66k 

73,kP9 

7,881 

-2,615 

7,115 

1,530 

l6k,506 

525 

5k,5H 

3,906 

Hawaii*  ••••••••• 

162 

-28 

9k 

131 

7,k2l 

1,607 

-2 k2 

1,309 

307 

32,215 

88 

5,510 

1,066 

Nevada.......... 

19 

16 

8 

1,086 

123 

-27 

88 

26 

1,96k 

k 

692 

k2 

Region  XI: 

26 

4k 

21 

15 

1,159 

k20 

-26k 

koo 

100 

I0,5k5 

0 

826 

231 

kl 

-50 

39 

21 

5,519 

386 

-663 

376 

95 

10,885 

18 

k,5>7 

k2l 

Oregon. ......... 

512 

-Ik3 

368 

153 

17,90k 

2»k37 

-2,596 

1,865 

k36 

k9, 827 

130 

13,990 

1,533 

Washington . 

792 

-6k 

716 

302 

27,985 

3,850 

-2,892 

3,508 

771 

83,521 

196 

19, 129 

2,59k 

1/  As  provided  for  in  Title  IV  of  the  \fcterans»  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952-  Includes  data  on  veterans  filing  for  unemployment 

compensation  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  and/or  UCFE  programs;  excludes  data  for  a  weekly  average  of  I  veteran  receiving 
such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  program. 

2 /  Includes  6l6  transitional  claims  In  order  to  represent  all  veterans  filing  under  UCV  program. 

5 /  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  tsvder  State  programs. 

L/  Represents  a  roes  payments  which  are  unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  overpayments.  .  . . 

5/  Since  full  UCV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  consecutive  weeks,  exhaustion  of  3uch  benefits  could  not  have  occurred  prior  to  April  111,  1955* 


Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,5' 
_ by  State,  May  1 956  _ 


Region 

and 

State 

Initial 
claims  2/ 

Weeks  of 
unemployment 
c  leimed 

Average  weekly 
number  of 
beneficiaries 

Weeks 

compensated 
for  all 
unemployment 

Amount  of 
benefits 
peid  */ 

Total . 

9,573 

101,367 

21,808 

100,317 

$2,714, 257 

Region  I: 

543 

Connecticut . 

39 

555 

1 18 

16,805 

Maine . 

31 

590 

1 18 

54 1 

7,557 

Massachusetts . 

303 

2,465 

417 

1,916 

43,6 6U 

New  Hampshire......... 

31 

437 

133 

636 

1 1,482 

Rhode  Island . 

67 

501 

105 

482 

13,053 

Vermont . 

7 

71 

19 

86 

2,  102 

Region  II: 

2,844 

New  Jersey . 

211 

577 

2,655 

88,001 

248,619 

New  York . 

1,289 

8,634 

1,796 

8,261 

Puerto  Rico . 

80 

960 

245 

1,129 

26,533 

Virgin  Islands.. . 

2 

15 

l 

5 

150 

Region  III: 

Oe  I  aware . . 

12 

119 

26 

119 

3,151 

District  of  Columbia.. 

300 

3,604 

8 16 

3,754 

105,076 

Mary  land . 

196 

1,743 

452 

2,078 

60,  134 

North  Carolina . 

174 

1,721 

344 

1,582 

31,812 

Pennsy Ivania . 

379 

7,94i 

1,889 

8,688 

269,822 

Virginia . 

558 

i,529 

247 

1,136 

25,675 

West  Virginia . 

4l 

338 

70 

321 

5,586 

Region  IV: 

28 4 

540 

2,484 

A  1  abama . 

3,052 

57,733 

Florida . 

131 

901 

111 

509 

11,978 

Georgia . 

280 

3,486 

745 

3,429 

86,381 

Mississippi . 

131 

1,797 

398 

1,831 

40,070 

South  Carolina . 

152 

1,338 

244 

I,  124 

25,821, 

Tennessee . 

364 

7,379 

1,533 

8,432 

205,018 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

122 

3,267 

687 

3,  158 

66,367 

Michigan . 

161 

1, 1 12 

321 

1,475 

45,002 

Ohio . 

259 

2,230 

4 14 

1,903 

58,588 

Region  VI: 

64 1 

76,571 

1 1  linois . 

661 

3,210 

2,950 

Indiana . 

154 

1,734 

370 

1,702 

46,46 1 

Minnesota . 

55 

890 

223 

1,025 

20,499 

Wisconsin . 

85 

723 

169 

777 

22,727 

Region  VII: 

I owe . . 

43 

3  44 

60 

275 

5,864- 

Kansas . 

34 

736 

|6| 

739 

18,793 

Missouri . 

143 

1,520 

303 

1 ,419 

30,067 

Nebraska . 

56 

844 

201 

923 

24,017 

North  Dakota . 

5 

230 

48 

222 

5,476 

South  Dakota . 

13 

299 

59 

270 

6,419 

Region  VIII: 

18, 149 

Arkansas . 

97 

1,777 

177 

815 

Louisiana . 

109 

386 

140 

643 

14,476 

Oklahoma . . . 

176 

1,790 

324 

1,439 

37,883 

Texas . 

333 

3,987 

805 

3,702 

90,404 

Region  IX: 

740 

796 

Colorado . 

81 

173 

19,981 

Montana . 

13 

556 

108 

497 

11,552 

New  Mexico . 

60 

517 

103 

498 

12,748 

Utah . 

81 

1,213 

285 

1,313 

4l,  131 

Wyoming . 

5 

107 

4 2 

191 

5,040 

Region  X: 

19,798 

Arizona . 

103 

339 

170 

783 

Ca  lifornia . . 

912 

10,  IC3 

2,377 

10,936 

328,846 

Hawaii . 

93 

1,667 

365 

1,681 

49,067 

Nevada . 

31 

255 

66 

304 

9,609 

Region  XI: 

64,540 

Alaska . 

hi 

Im768 

480 

2,207 

Idaho . 

13 

185 

60 

276 

7,696 

Orecon . 

114 

935 

210 

966 

23,096 

Washington . 

353 

4,328 

1,009 

4,64i 

136,307 

\J  The  UCFE  progran,  established  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  became  effective 
January  I,  1955*  Includes  data  on  Federal  employees  filing  jointly  under  UCFE,  State,  and/or  veterans’ 


program. 

2/  Excludes  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  more  nearly  instances  of  new  unemployment, 
jj/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  May  31, 1956  and  1955 

(Amount  in  thousands) 


Region 

and 

State 


Benefits  paid 
3  months  ending 


Col  lections 
3  months  ending 


Benefits  paid 

12  lonths  ending 


Col  lections  and  interest 

12  months  ending 


Total  2/. 


Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Vermon  t . 


May  31, 
1956 


May  31, 

1955 


May 3 1 , 

1956 


May  3  l> 
1955 


May  3I> 
1956 


*103,132  *1422,010  5l461*,933  *367,805  $  1,273,933 


Region  IT: 

New  Jersey. 
New  York. . . 


Region  ITT : 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Mary  land . 

North  Caroline. 
Pennsylvania. . . 

Virginia . . . 

West  Virginia.. 


Region  IV: 
Alabama.. 
Florida.. 
Georgia. . 
Mississippi. 


5>22lt 

2,289 

12,7314 

1,811 

14,3514 

5lt2 


29,1483 

66,776 


676 

1,  127 

3,567 
7,505 
XX,  0X6 

2,  Ilt7 
2,069 


3,232 

1,996 

14,301 

2,279 


7,279 

2,327 

16,330 

1,576 

3,303 

1,205 


28,850 

69,866 


732 

1,599 

5,605 

7,8iv9 

5l4,27li 

2,797 

5,166 


3,329 

1,799 

14,567 

2.U59 


South  Carolina.. 

2,790 

2,690 

Tennessee# . . 

7,399 

9,031 

Region  V: 

6,711 

9,891 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

XI.X98 

l6,ol+X 

Ohio . . . 

18,6X7 

20, l6o 

Region  VI: 

15,6X1 

2X.083 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

10,088 

7,017 

Minnesota . 

8, 10X 

9, 187 

Wisconsin . 

6,79X 

6,5X3 

Region  VII: 

2,  1X2 

Iowa . 

2,519 

Kansas . 

2,680 

3,3X2 

Missouri • e #••##» 

6. 1X8 

7,368 

Nebraska . 

1,815 

1,625 

North  Dakota.... 

1,087 

l,X7 X 

South  Dakota.... 

537 

539 

Region  VITT: 

2,101 

Arkansas . 

2,077 

Louisiana . 

3,652 

5.X57 

Ok lahoma . 

2,636 

2,877 

Texas . 

6,2X1 

5,1+88 

Region  IX: 

U5X 

Colorado . 

1,033 

Montana . . 

1,573 

1,538 

New  Mexico . 

921 

1,219 

Utah . 

1,233 

1,371 

Wyoming . 

751 

1,003 

Region  X: 

898 

Arizona . 

1,221 

Ca  lifornia . 

29,250 

33,80X 

Hawaii . 

80C 

727 

Nevada . 

1,551 

9X2 

Region  XI: 

2.0XE 

2,935 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

l,'+2f 

1,721 

Oregon . 

6,7X1 

6,098 

Washington...... 

10,87 

io, 170 

8,612 

2,316 

21,620 

1,303 

5,140X4 

672 


27, 130 
69,333 


792 

1,233 

5,li80 

7, 1147 
63,879 
2.X97 
3,805 


5,1477 
X,  257 
6,702 
1,596 
2,877 
7,957 


6,978 

25,885 

17,692 


29,575 

10,957 

5,171 

7,952 


775 

3,252 

7,628 

850 

539 

276 


7,5514. 

1,855 

20,675 

1,650 

14,839 

500 


23,1468 

62,918 


507 

856 

3=61+0 

5,1+98 

1+0,599 

1,991 

2,710 


3,379 

2,1+61+ 

X.976 

1,391 

2,758 

5,877 


5,315 

17,01+1 

lt+,1+23 


16,318 

8,221 

l+,085 

6,1+13 


1,109 

2,961+ 

5.362 

766 

1+87 

179 


21,375 
7. 809 
1+3,663 
5,371+ 
12,762 
2,037 


95,631+ 

215,1+66 


1,078 
3,81+1 
1I4, 101 
22,723 
159,531 
8,1+88 
9,295 


10,363 

11,306 

I1+.U6 

6,820 

8,959 

26,916 


22,1:79 

92,333 

51,311+ 


61,330 

26,199 

20,257 

20,1+91+ 


6,51+7 
10, 181 
21,033 
1+.859 
2,709 
1,382 


May  J  I, 

1955 


1,81+3,51+6 


31+.763 

3,971- 

70,197 

7,1+72 

17,208 

3,91+5 


lli+,51+7 
271+ ,  161 


5,199 
1+.931+ 
29,1+97 
32, 171+ 
21+6,1+71+ 
tl+,729 
29,150 


May  31, 

1956 


fl, 509, 362 


30.271 
8,659 

76,376 

7,1+89 

17.272 
2,1+35 


89,365 

23)4,560 


2,31+6 
1+.633 
18,672 
26, 139 
I61+.950 
10,159 
11,995 


16,823 

11,562 

21,263 

9,681+ 

12,920 

36,063 


38,237 

121,385 

108,71+1+ 


120,715 
1+1+,  128 
27,083 
32,1+11 


7,596 

11,193 

31+.200 

1+.769 

3,120 

1,339 


8,275 


5,2X1 

060 

1 1,896 

19,3X9 

2,X72 

2,^06 

8,568 

1  l,6oX 

7.X77 

5,358 

18,119 

20,851 

82X 

597 

2,907 

3,928 

1,086 

967 

3,878 

3,XXo 

1,2X9 

1,077 

2,883 

x,272 

I.X5I 

1,272 

3.30X 

X.99X 

XlX 

330 

1,828 

2.56X 

2, 183 

1,739 

3,981 

3,861 

50,231 

1+X.363 

9X,8II 

130, 38X 

897 

882 

2,961 

3,358 

1,257 

1, 1X7 

X.ooo 

3,175 

973 

X7X 

5,2X8 

7,975 

1,031 

1,215 

X.077 

X.60I 

X.393 

3,355 

18,3X3 

20,660 

13,857 

I3,92X 

35,976 

35,595 

17,81+3 

12,151+ 

23,017 

6,1+60 

11,799 

25,851 


214,763 

69,571 

65,757 


77,761+ 

36,392 

19,1+35 

29,781+ 


6,361 

11,71+7 

26,656 

i+,239 

2,193 

l,37l 


7,1+21 

13,857 

9,031+ 

22,1+97 


1+.55I 
J+,860 
1+,  9 16 
5,613 
1,935 


7,51+9 

173,517 

2,893 

i+,810 


1+,  51+9 
5,3l+X 
1+4,1+53 
37,1+30 


Funds  aval  lab le 


May  3  1 , 

1955 


*1,329,890 


28,668 

0,060 

77,859 

6,286 

16,251+ 

2,132 


83,232 

229,203 


1,891 

3,881+ 

13,3X2 

28,3X0 

108,5X0 

8,3XX 

8,567 


13,381 

10,881 

20.X3I 

5,996 

11,859 

22,373 


20,628 

70,396 

58,721 


57,098 

28.35X 

16,331 

2X.779 


6,XIX 

11,057 

21,007 

3,899 

2,367 

1, 115 


7,152 
I6.X63 
3,X  15 
2i,5oX 


X,  157 
X,6l6 
X.206 
X,990 

1,711 


6,502 

150,255 

2,759 

X.22X 


3,021 

5.29X 

12,916 

XQ+015 


May  31, 
1956 


i/C3,298,906 


237,289 
X3.07C 
296, l6l 
22,325 
27,581 
15,655 


May  31, 

1955 


?0,061+,X80 


228, X05 
1+2,228 
263,XX8 
20,221 
23,071 
15,260 


For  12  months  ending 

May  31,  1956  percent  of 


Benefits  to  Reserves  to 
taxable  taxable 

wages  j/  |  wages  j/ 

8.2 


X5X, 295 

X6o,6lX 

2.3 

268, 36X 

1,2X9,955 

1-7 

16,780 

15,713 

.6 

55.XI8 

5X.626 

.7 

1 12,506 

io8,ocX 

.8 

I7X,  190 

170,723 

1.3 

357, X2X 

352.297 

2.0 

87,996 

86,565 

.6 

60.X93 

57,79*4 

1.0 

79,828 

72,3X9 

.9 

87,192 

86,390 

.8 

IXX,378 

135,820 

1.0 

36, 1X8 

36,508 

1-5 

71,925 

69,085 

1.0 

93,788 

9X.876 

1.9 

122,899 

3XX.380 

617,3X8 


1.57,7  IX 
209, I6X 
115,603 
2X6,532 


I06.X35 
78,959 
209,789 
38, 1 IX 
8,9X1 
12,693 


XX, 65 1 
130,11X7 
51,323 
285, 109 


70,760 

X3.8I6 

36,019 

36.X36 

15,2X3 


51,0 

906,279 

22,061 

I8.X96 


2/  1,612 
35,865 
50,273 
188,  13 


I20,e32 

367,6X7 

603,079 


XXi.353 

198,971 

II6.XX7 

237,259 


106,620 
77,397 
20X, 166 
38,7X3 
9,X57 
I2.70X 


X3.539 

123,521 

50,856 

280,902 


10.9 

9.8 


69, 128 

.X 

10.} 

1+2, 8X1 

1.3 

ix.x 

33,985 

.9 

1 1.0 

3X,652 

1.0 

9.2 

15, 1X0 

1.2 

9.8 

X7,XB8 

•  9 

II.X 

827,573 

1.0 

9.X 

22, I2X 

1.2 

9.0 

17,702 

1.8 

8.1 

1,111 

X-2 

1.3 

3X.6I2 

1-5 

13-5 

5X,l6X 

1.9 

5-1 

186,707 

2.1 

11.2 

j/  Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1955- 

2/  Sum  of  State  figures  may  not  equal  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

3/  Represents  funds  remaining  for  benefits  after  a  *3,000,000  advance 


to  Alaska  from 


Federal  account  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust 


Fund. 


Turnover  in  Subject  Employers,  by  State,  Quarter  ended  March  31, 1956 


Region  and  State 

Number 

83  of 

Dec.  31.  1955 

Determined 
Jan.  -Mar. 

subject 

1956 

Terminated  and 
inactivated 

Jan. -Mar.  1956 

Number 
as  of 

Mar.  31,  1956 

Net  change 
from 

Dec  31,  1955 

Successors 
to  active 
accounts 

Other 

Total . 

1,718,319 

23,1*31* 

135,358 

70,228 

1,806,869 

■168, 550 

Region  It 

2i*,5l*6 

Connecticut . 

21*6 

528 

816 

2l*,50l* 

-1*2 

Maine . 

7,561 

61 

618 

211* 

8,026 

-41*65 

Massachusetts . 

102,975 

381 

1,561* 

2,965 

101,955 

-1,020 

New  Hampshire . 

6,219 

61 

11*6 

216 

6, 196 

-23 

Rhode  Island . 

18,267 

65 

1,963 

139 

20, 156 

+1,889 

Vermont . 

2,391 

16 

561* 

81 

2,890 

-•4*99 

Region  lit 

5 1 , 9U6 

New  Jersey . 

773 

1,373 

1,81*9 

52,21*3 

+297 

New  York . 

227,50 6 

3,068 

18,573 

13,951 

235, 196 

+7,690 

Region  lilt 

8,261* 

Delaware . 

72 

192 

236 

8,292 

428 

District  of  Columbia... 

18,1*57 

302 

1*29 

779 

18,1*09 

-1*8 

Mary  land . 

1*6,081* 

332 

1,1*27 

2,31*7 

1*5,1*96 

-588 

North  Carolina.... . 

17,527 

21*8 

2,  107 

386 

19,1*96 

+1,969 

Pennsylvania . 

I9U.2M 

1,931 

U,  553 

6,559 

19!*,  166 

-75 

Virginia . 

15,383 

151 

1,593 

327 

16,800 

+1,1*17 

West  Virginia . . 

7,367 

65 

260 

167 

7,525 

+158 

Region  IV: 

li*,385 

Alabama. . . 

151 

3,397 

1*91* 

17,1*39 

+3,051* 

Florida . 

20,691 

31*5 

7,1*33 

781 

27,688 

+6,997 

Georgia . 

15, 197 

93 

7,  ll*0 

1*01 

22, 029 

+6, 832 

Mississippi . 

6,61*1* 

79 

850 

191* 

7,379 

+735 

South  Carolina . 

6,1*96 

86 

14*1 

175 

6,81*8 

+352 

Tennessee . 

12,677 

105 

6,068 

267 

18,583 

+5,906 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

18,615 

318 

760 

91*8 

18,71*5 

+130 

Michigan . 

32, 177 

261* 

1*,  826 

565 

36,702 

+1*,525 

Ohio . 

88,261* 

567 

2,01*6 

2,230 

88,61*7 

+383 

Region  VI: 

66,870 

II 1  inois . 

720 

12,081* 

1,91*2 

77,732 

+10,862 

Indiana . 

23,011 

259 

7,51*7 

508 

30, 309 

+7,298 

Minnesota . . . 

33,558 

870 

899 

1,209 

31*,  113 

+560 

Wisconsin . 

2l*,538 

338 

2,221 

589 

26,508 

+1,970 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

11,879 

166 

81 1 

95 

12,761 

+882 

Kansas . . 

9,391* 

11*5 

1,793 

305 

11,027 

+1,633 

Missouri . 

20,038 

297 

6,573 

599 

26,309 

+6,271 

Nebraska . 

6,529 

62 

352 

126 

6,817 

■4288 

North  Dakota . 

3,116 

28 

323 

98 

3,369 

+253 

South  Dakota . 

3.089 

1*3 

1*89 

108 

3,513 

+1*21* 

Region  VTII : 

Arkansas . 

29,253 

781* 

1,010 

1,1*62 

29,585 

+332 

Louisiana . 

21,071 

325 

751* 

825 

21,325 

+251* 

Ck 1 ahoma . 

10,1*82 

ll*9 

1*91* 

352 

10,773 

4291 

Texas . . . 

1*1,631 

621 

12,201 

1,  189 

53,261* 

+11,633 

Region  IX: 

7,93l* 

Colorado . . 

119 

371 

311 

8,  113 

+179 

Montana . 

16,032 

372 

500 

706 

16,  198 

+166 

New  Mexico. .....  . . 

13,699 

271* 

620 

867 

13,726 

427 

Utah . 

15,611 

291 

661* 

759 

15,807 

+196 

Wyoming . . . 

8,1*52 

196 

226 

395 

8,1*79 

+27 

Region  X: 

10,365 

1*09 

10,688 

Arizona.. . . 

229 

503 

+323 

Ca  1  lfornia . 

272, 159 

5,509 

1 1,782 

ll*,76l 

271*,  689 

+2,530 

Hawaii . . 

8,760 

157 

339 

1*29 

8,827 

+67 

Nevada . 

6,209 

118 

288 

507 

6,  108 

-101 

Region  XI: 

3,1*58 

-1*1* 

Alaska . 

3,502 

101 

178 

323 

Idaho . . 

13,328 

202 

1*18 

779 

13,  169 

-159 

Oregon . 

17, 151* 

382 

1,817 

6ol* 

18,71*9 

+1,595 

Washington . 

56,775 

897 

1,250 

2,881* 

56, 038 

-737 

w 


Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities  Under  State  and  Railroad  Programs,  April  1956 


State  end  type  of  plan 


Ca Ilf ornie: 

State  plan: 

Basic  benefits . 

Additional  Hospital 

benefits . 

Private  plan...., . 


New  Jersey: 
State  plan... 
Private  plan. 


Rhode  Island: 
State  plan.. 


Rai  I  road: 
Sickness. . 
Maternity. 


April  1956 

Cumu  letive 

-e» 

O 

1 

i 

» 

Benefits  paid 

First  claims 
received 

Weeks 

compensated 

Benefits 

paid 

First  claims 
received 

Weeks 

comDenseted 

Benefits 

paid 

for  same 

period  In  1955 

19,307 

1 12,262 

J/  $3,656,505 

80,744 

442,652 

$14,061,265 

$13,447,373 

2/  9,532 
16,319 

1/  63,034 
(4/) 

1/  630,340 

(4/) 

2/  35,920 
63,732 

1/  239,798 

(4/) 

2,387,980 

(V) 

2,073,294 

(V) 

5,082 

OfcO 

35,307 

(4/) 

5/  $1,042,930 
(4/) 

19,525 

(4/) 

0,$ 

$3,859,274 

(4/) 

$3,  115,819 

(V) 

3,320 

23,662 

$624,728 

13,802 

95,231 

$2,470,335 

$1,895,662 

13,063 

358 

6/  58,712 

8/  2,566 

1/  $4,001,000 
267,000 

56,  121 
1,493 

6/  277,810 

8/  10,714 

2/  $15,453,888 
1, 176,000 

$15,696,854 

1, 192,000 

Note:  Inquiries  regarding  these  data  should  be  directed  to  the  division  of  Program  and  Legislation,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

j/  Total  benefits  of  $4,286,845  were  distributed  as  follows:  13,505,675  to  disabled  employed  workers,  end  $783,170  to  eligible  unemployed 
and  those  In  noncovered  establishments. 

2 /  Represents  the  number  of  payments  made. 

3/  Days  for  which  additional  hospital  benefits  were  paid. 

%J  ?oJa|nbIneH^8of%l,0l2,930  were  distributed  as  follows:  $916,4914  to  disabled  employed  workers  and  $126,436  to  eligible  unemployed 

workers  and  those  In  noncovered  establishments.  _ _  .  .  . _ _  .  _ _ ,  , 

6/  Represents  number  of  benefit  periods  compensated;  equivalent  to  approximately  99,170  compensated  weeks  of  sickness  in  April. 

7/  For  current  month,  represents  gross  payments;  cumulative  figures  represent  gross  figures  for  April  and  net  for  prior  months.  Adjusted 
for  refunds  end  recoveries  because  of  payments  under  employer  liability  and  other  social  insurance  laws. 

8/  Represents  number  of  benefit  periods  compensated;  equivalent  to  5,132  weeks  of  maternity  benefits  In  prl I . 


Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities  Under  State  and  Railroad  Programs,  May  1956 


State  and  type  of  plan 


flay  1956 

emulative  for 

1956 

Benefits  paid 

First  claims 
received 

Weeks 

compensated 

Benefits 

paid 

First  claims 
received 

Wbeks 

compensated 

Benefits 

paid 

for  same 
period  in  1955 

21,237 

118,424 

\J  $3,880,  161 

101,981 

561,076 

$17,941,426 

$16,743,900 

2/  9,402 
16,242 

1/  61,569 
(4/) 

V  615,690 
(4/) 

2/45,322 

79,974 

2/  301,367 

(4/) 

3,003,670 

( 4 /) 

2,589,740 

(4/) 

4,762 

(4/) 

35,195 

(4/) 

5/  $1,046,380 

166,858 

(4/) 

$4,905,654 

(4/) 

$3,905,287 

(V) 

3,083 

24,416 

$648,807 

16,885 

119,647 

$3, 1 19, 142 

$2,383,588 

12,509 

367 

6/  59,834 
8/  2,776 

2/  $4,099,000 
288,000 

68,650 

l,86o 

6/  337,644 
8/  13,490 

2/  $18,593,117 
i,464,ooo 

$19,032,966 

1,483,000 

California: 

State  plan: 

Basle  benefits . 

Additional  hospital 

benefits . 

Private  plan. . 


Mew  Jersey! 
State  plan.... 
Private  plan.. 


Rhode  Island! 
State  plan.. 


Railroad: 
Sickness. • 
Maternity. 


Note:  Inquiries  regarding  these  data  should  be  directed  to  the  Division  of  Program  and  Legislation,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

\J  Total  benefits  of  14,495,051  were  distributed  as  follows!  $3,649,960  to  disabled  employed  workers,  and  $845,891  to  eligible  unemployed 
and  those  in  noncovered  establishments. 

2 /  Represents  the  nuat>er  of  payments  made. 

3/  Days  for  which  additional  hospital  benefits  were  paid. 

4/  Data  not  available* 

5/  Total  benefits  of  $1,046,380  were  distributed  as  follows!  $920,660  to  disabled  employed  workers  and  $125,720  to  eligible  employed 
workers  and  those  in  noncovered  establishments. 

6/  Represents  number  of  benefit  periods  compensated;  equivalent  to  approximately  101,514  compensated  weeks  of  sickness  in  May. 

2/  For  current  month,  represents  gross  payments;  emulative  figures  represent  gross  figures  for  May  and  met  for  prior  months.  Adjusted 
for  refunds  and  recoveries  because  of  payments  mder  employer  liability  and  other  social  insurance  laws. 

8/  Represents  mmfeer  of  benefit  periods  compensated;  equivalent  to  5,552  weeks  of  maternity  benefits  In  flay. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 


ALABAMA . 

ALASKA . 

ARIZONA . 

ARKANSAS . 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  4 

Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security-Welfare  Building, 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA . 

COLORADO . 

CONNECTICUT . 

DELAWARE . 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA.. 

Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

Department  of  Employment,  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building,  Denver  2 

Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 

United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  1724  F  Street  NW,  Washington  25; 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 

FLORIDA . 

GEORGIA . 

HAWAII . 

Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee 

Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Office  Building,  Capitol  Sq.,  Atlanta  3 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Keelikolani  Building,  825  Mililani  Street 

P.O.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13 

IDAHO . 

ILLINOIS . 

Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  520,  153j  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 

INDIANA . 

IOWA . 

KANSAS . 

KENTUCKY . 

Employment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  9 

Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8 

Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

F  rankfort 

LOUISIANA . 

Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Annex  Building, 
Baton  Rouge  4 

MAINE . 

MARYLAND . 

MASSACHUSETTS . 

MICHIGAN . 

MINNESOTA . 

MISSISSIPPI . 

MISSOURI . 

Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 

Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

Employment  Security  Commission,  514  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 

Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 

Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

MONTANA . 

NEBRASKA . 

.  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 
•  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Street, 

NEVADA . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE . 

NEW  JERSEY . 

NEW  MEXICO . 

NEW  YORK . 

NORTH  CAROLINA . 

NORTH  DAKOTA . 

P.O.  Box  1033,  Lincoln  1 

Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 

Division  of  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 

Division  of  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1301,  103  Sixth  Street  SW.,  Albuquerque 

Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  500  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  18 

Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  and  North  McDowell  Streets,  Raleigh 

North  Dakota  State  Employment  Service,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  207  Broadway, 

Box  568,  Bismarck;  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau, 

201  Broadway,  Bismarck 

OHIO . 

OKLAHOMA . 

OREGON . 

PENNSYLVANIA . 

Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  427  Cleveland  Avenue,  Columbus  16 

Employment  Security  Commission,  American  National  Building,  Oklahoma  City  2 

Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  500  Public  Service  Building,  Salem 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  1846  Brookwood  Street, 
Harrisburg 

PUERTO  RICO . , . 

Puerto  Rico  Employment  Service,  Parque  Street  #607,  P.O.  Box  8368  Fdez.  Juncos  Station, 
Santurce,  San  Juan 

RHODE  ISLAND . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA . 

SOUTH  DAKOTA . 

TENNESSEE . 

TEXAS . 

UTAH . 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  3 

Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  10 

Employment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  3 

Texas  Employment  Commission,  Brown  Building,  Austin  19 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  2100,  Salt  Lake  City  13 

VERMONT . 

VIRGINIA . 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS . 

WASHINGTON . 

WEST  VIRGINIA . 

.  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier 

Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Broad-Grace  Arcade,  Richmond  11 

Virgin  Islands  Employment  Service,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas 

Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  367,  Old  Capitol  Building,  Olympia 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 
Charleston  5 

WISCONSIN . 

WYOMING . 

Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Industrial  Commission,  105  South  Blair  Street, 

Madison  3;  Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East 

Wilson  Street,  Madison  1 

Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  760,  136|  South  Wolcott  Street,  IOOF  Building, 

Casper 

WYOMING 
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Table  l. —  Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State  -  Women,  May  1956 


Region  end  State 


Total,  53  States.. 


Region  It 

Connecticut . 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Vermont . . 

Region  IIS 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Region  lilt 

Delaware . 

Dlst.  of  Col.... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsy I vanla . . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota.... ... 

Wisconsin.. . 

Region  VTI: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas.... . 

Missouri........ 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho... ........ 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


New  applications  J / 

Counseling 

Interviews 

Nonagricu Itura 1 

Initial  claims  %/ 

Veeks  of  unemployment 
covered  by  continued 
claims 

Number 

Per- 

Tota  I 

Inltie  1 

Ref err a  Is 

Placements 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
f  rom  2/ 
Apri  1 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
Apri  1 
1956 

centage 
change 
from 
Apri  1 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
Apri  1 
1956 

Number 

Per 

centage 
change 
from  2/ 
April 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

307,794 

+6.1+ 

53,512 

+2.7 

32,  159 

-2.1 

1.07,1+77 

+9.1 

223,816 

+9.5 

451,603 

+6.7 

2,546,457 

+  12.1 

5,086 

+6.3 

569 

-6.9 

323 

-10.3 

7,661+ 

+7.1 

3,851 

+8.  1 

8,345 

-1.5 

39,951 

+  12.7 

9U5 

-25.3 

I2l+ 

-16.8 

86 

+  13.2 

1,696 

+31+.3 

933 

+23.2 

3,869 

-35-2 

29,491 

+29. 1 

8, 195 

•H+.l 

I,  195 

-8.7 

567 

-3.1+ 

13,508 

+  1.6 

6,386 

-7-8 

25,332 

+5-3 

106,238 

+  17.9 

1,025 

-2.2 

ll+6 

-20.7 

71+ 

-22.9 

1,626 

+56.2 

690 

+40.5 

3,122 

-48.8 

24,018 

+14. 1 

2, .506 

+2.1 

391+ 

-11.5 

270 

+1+9.2 

2,257 

+7.6 

1,007 

+  14.2 

7,222 

-25.5 

35,932 

+6.1 

671+ 

+20.6 

163 

+136.0 

73 

998 

+  I1+.8 

1+31+ 

+  11.3 

855 

+39-9 

5,261 

+  19.6 

9,288 

-1+.5 

t,30i+ 

+  12.9 

793 

+3.7 

10,31(1+ 

+1+.9 

6,31+7 

+  12.8 

32,14 2 

-II. 1 

176,234 

+7.4 

33,1+32 

+  1.9 

6,295 

+  15.1 

3,783 

+8. 1 

68,1+31 

+7.1+ 

1+1+.389 

+5.8 

93,  1 18 

+26.5 

450,61+4 

+22.4 

3,535 

+  18.2 

1+96 

+28.5 

205 

+27.3 

2,636 

+3.8 

1,1+68 

+6.2 

37 

— 

1+00 

-10.7 

72 

-25.0 

16 

— 

8 

— 

232 

-10.8 

118 

+  18.0 

0 

0 

1,115 

+203.0 

80 

-1+9.7 

1+9 

696 

+38.6 

1+18 

+3o.2 

450 

-15.6 

3.28? 

+5.2 

1,809 

+25-9 

293 

+6.2 

129 

-16.8 

2,592 

+29.9 

1,759 

+34.3 

643 

-11.9 

7,054 

-.9 

3,91+6 

-15.6 

1, 161 

-9.9 

775 

-18. 7 

5,  11+2 

+  16.5 

3,329 

+34.3 

4,565 

-45.2 

31,098 

+26.5 

8,1+52 

+  1.7 

1,1+65 

+13.6 

767 

+  12.0 

8,609 

+3-7 

5,566 

+7-5 

22,937 

-1.5 

102,347 

+  e6 

19, 109 

+7.1+ 

3,221+ 

-6.3 

1,875 

-10.2 

22,655 

+  12.6 

12,358 

+  15.4 

44,270 

+4.6 

256,364 

+  12.1 

l+,726 

+21+.1+ 

1,712 

+  16.2 

973 

+  18. 5 

5,615 

+20.0 

3,726 

+27.2 

12,795 

+358.6 

32,768 

+77-9 

2,31+8 

+53-0 

1+65 

+61.5 

329 

+1+1+. 9 

2, 126 

+.2 

1,1+59 

+  17.5 

1,374 

+36.6 

11,192 

+  19. 1 

5,917 

+37.1+ 

1+91 

-26.5 

311 

-1+7.1 

8,1+19 

+  18.2 

1+.1+58 

+  18.2 

3,859 

+  1.9 

27,455 

+26.4 

5,1+28 

+13.2 

715 

+  18.1+ 

1+75 

+7.5 

11,950 

-1.2 

7,786 

-3-7 

6,478 

+20.7 

25,200 

+43.2 

6,388 

+5. 1 

1,115 

+5.2 

791 

+  1.8 

8,291 

+  13.9 

4,975 

+  17.8 

7,607 

-8.6 

62,327 

+  I$e8 

l+,52l+ 

+7.6 

706 

-7.1+ 

367 

-28.0' 

6,399 

+25.7 

3,848 

+23.5 

3,258 

+  12.8 

19,529 

+35.0 

3,122 

-29.1 

613 

-1+3.8 

1+53 

-51+.3 

5,71(1+ 

+  I1+.9 

3,178 

+  16.7 

6,849 

+  12.0 

33,958 

+26. 1 

6,1+86 

+8.3 

1,1+98 

-2.3 

930 

-21.9 

10,231 

+1+1.6 

5,942 

+49-7 

7,177 

-2.4 

79,570 

+  15.0 

5,255 

+50. 1 

1,199 

+.5 

826 

-17.2 

3,1+98 

+5.8 

1,806 

+2.4 

3,966 

-37-2 

50,963 

+  17.7 

I1+.1+7 1 

+11. 6 

1,862 

+2.5 

1,366 

+1+.9 

9,935 

-1+.6 

4,279 

-6.6 

16, 116 

+21.6 

117,837 

+3 -5 

17,18! 

+6.9 

3,910 

+2.5 

2,729 

+1.1 

17,171 

+6.6 

9,224 

+6.9 

13,526 

+5-4 

95,549 

+  12.7 

Il+,  33 1 

-7.8 

2,613 

+6.8 

1,51+0 

+7.3 

10,630 

+9-5 

6,327 

+  11.9 

39,883 

+  13.9 

156,526 

+  13.8 

7,02i+ 

-16.2 

961+ 

-15.3 

722 

-17.7 

6,930 

+  1.7 

2,881 

+2.2 

8,029 

-29. 1 

59,838 

+2. 1 

6,580 

+29.8 

691 

+  13.5 

287 

-.7 

5,708 

+28.0 

2,864 

+20.2 

2,441 

-24. 4 

26,661 

-.2 

6,213 

+36.8 

763 

-36.0 

262 

-1+6.9 

9,051+ 

+25.0 

3,189 

+24.9 

3,602 

-3.0 

32,360 

+3.2 

1+,  191 

+37-1 

1+07 

+1+.6 

208 

+7.2 

3,978 

+  15.9 

2,264 

+  18.2 

1,876 

-13.3 

13,970 

+4-7 

3,921 

+17.2 

56 1 

+30.3 

396 

+38.5 

1+,1+SO 

+  |6. 1 

2,666 

+  10.2 

1,201 

-3.2 

9,434 

+2.0 

8,028 

+17-9 

911 

+  10.1+ 

519 

+7.9 

6,825 

+23-3 

3,540 

+  19.5 

8,6|  1 

+17.3 

62, 119 

+24.2 

2,503 

+51.9 

877 

+  H3.9 

1+08 

+87.2 

1,839 

+20.1+ 

1,123 

+31.0 

745 

-38.2 

10, 174 

-.4 

1,083 

+32.9 

311+ 

+101.3 

252 

+103.2 

2,935 

+U6.6 

624 

-6.U 

91 

- - 

1,507 

-28.0 

888 

+22.8 

201 

+71+.8 

128 

+100.0 

887 

+4e8 

1+22 

+14.7 

105 

-1+8.0 

1,258 

-21.0 

l+,l+38 

+13-5 

618 

+8.8 

1+17 

+7.8 

5,700 

+3.1 

2,910 

+9.4 

1,449 

-44.2 

12,191 

-15.2 

3,91+0 

+9.7 

1+99 

-II. 1 

275 

-6.1 

5,635 

+  13.1+ 

3,429 

+12.8 

i,99i 

-6.4 

13,303 

-1.4 

3,576 

+1+5-5 

839 

+1+0.8 

598 

+59.0 

5,91+6 

+2.6 

3,010 

-1.2 

2,226 

-3.5 

16,371 

+8.8 

18,494 

+I4.3 

3,51+3 

+  15.3 

1,958 

+  17.7 

3i+,20l 

+.8 

19,512 

+4.1 

4,7io 

-15.4 

33,960 

-4.4 

2,  113 

+  1.2 

388 

-1+1.9 

229 

-39.1 

3,700 

+22.1+ 

1,670 

+  16. 1 

600 

-18.1 

4, 151 

-5.6 

!,C0i+ 

-10.6 

351+ 

+1+1+.5 

22i+ 

+80.6 

1,1(29 

-.1+ 

717 

-l.l 

307 

-33-4 

4,636 

-24.1 

1,371 

+  13.8 

21+6 

-15.8 

133 

-16.9 

2,212 

+  13-5 

1,310 

+6.7 

282 

+  IC.6 

2,165 

+  15.2 

1,991 

+21+.3 

370 

+3.1 

285 

+1+8.1+ 

2,285 

+  11.7 

1,005 

+7-7 

717 

+0.3 

7,oi3 

-10.  I 

58! 

-1.0 

228 

+9.1 

136 

+  10.6 

8  |6 

+21.1+ 

398 

+25.2 

102 

-1+6.3 

1,420 

-35.8 

2,038 

-6.6 

1+1+7 

-3-5 

295 

-10.6 

3,310 

-9.0 

1,708 

-12.9 

774 

-15.3 

5,925 

-6.2 

28,338 

+9.1 

l+,273 

+.2 

2,562 

-7.1 

36, 159 

+6.I4. 

15,668 

+  IC.0 

35,560 

+44.4 

191,653 

+7-9 

gi+ 1 

+  I1+.9 

55 

— 

28 

— 

6ll+ 

+5.1 

188 

+.5 

627 

+2.5 

5,894 

-9.4 

681 

-1.1+ 

92 

-37.1+ 

60 

-52.1+ 

1,653 

-.7 

i,oo4 

+7.8 

368 

-25-2 

3,447 

-19.2 

1+59 

+31+.6 

1+9 

33 

—  m  m 

633 

+  10.1 

440 

+63.0 

83 

— 

1,545 

-34.3 

1,659 

+50. 1 

303 

-15.3 

150 

-36.2 

2,1+85 

+8.2 

1, 161 

+4.3 

558 

+63.6 

3,449 

-10. 1 

2,l+i+3 

+  11.0 

71+1 

+6.3 

352 

-l.l 

3,682 

+6.9 

1,861) 

+4.4 

1,448 

-21.5 

14,751 

-28.4 

3,925 

-3*3 

951 

-23.7 

375 

-22.5 

5,286 

+I1+.7 

2, 186 

+8.0 

3,285 

-l4-3 

26,071 

-14.3 

]/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service 
offices,  since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

y  Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of 
transitional  claims  to  total  initial  claims  for  women  was  only  4.2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950-June  1953-  Includes  intrastate 
claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States.  Excludes  initial  claims  filed  solely  unde.  UCFE  program. 
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Table  2. --Nonagricwltural  selection  interviews  and  Individuals  tested,  by  State,  May  1956 


Selection  interviews 

Individuals  tested 

Total 

Referral  resulted 

Resulting  from 
selection  notice 

Aptitude  tests 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

Total 

Specific 

Genera  1 

Profi¬ 

ciency 

tests 

Total,  53  States.. 

1,1*92,686 

48.  1 

952,569 

4-10.3 

388,381* 

47-5 

11*5,938 

58,678 

26,565 

60,695 

Region  Is 

46.7 

1,106 

176 

Connecticut . 

31,619 

-1.9 

18,615 

48.0 

7,967 

2,337 

1,055 

Maine . 

5.333 

te3.o 

l*,07l 

432.  1 

1,890 

4e?.o 

501 

363 

102 

36 

Massachusetts.  * . 

66,011 

+1-3 

33,1*01* 

+7-  1 

19,289 

4.2 

2,696 

851 

21*6 

1,599 

Mew  Hampshire... 

l*,al*2 

+39-3 

3,779 

41*6.1* 

2,509 

457.1* 

14*3 

180 

169 

91* 

Rhode  Is  1  and. . . . 

7,639 

4»  2 

l*,i*72 

+7.1 

2,508 

43.8 

701 

100 

250 

351 

Vermont . 

i4-.i4.58 

•*e9.5 

2,765 

432.2 

1,127 

421*.  7 

63 

35 

17 

II 

Region  lit 

22,363 

i,U9l* 

8,678 

863 

New  Jersey . 

1*5,082 

4-1.8 

45.8 

7,290 

-1-5 

260 

571 

New  Ybrk . 

189.361 

48.6 

119,537 

4-10.2 

23,1*39 

4-11,1* 

1,1*86 

2,323 

1*,  869 

Puerto  Rico . 

6,531 

-1.3 

1*,968 

-1.1* 

4,253 

-2-5 

2,  ll*8 

1,652 

268 

228 

Virgin  Islands.. 

551 

♦1. 1 

393 

4*  5 

IIS 

46-3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Region  Ills 

1,620 

36l 

-16.6 

Delaware . 

9,356 

4-15-0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

01st.  of  Col. . .. 

11,738 

+35-6 

6,575 

431*.  2 

2,851 

431.2 

598 

10 

21*6 

31*2 

Maryland.., . 

2!*,  797 

4-1.3 

13,561 

4-I2-3 

1*,  «*0 

49.8 

2,1*1*0 

396 

71*3 

621* 

1,301 

North  Carolina.. 

33,608 

te-5 

18,81*9 

45-7 

6,973 

42.2 

3,522 

1,888 

1,010 

Pennsylvania..., 

61*.  155 

4-11*.  2 

1*6,965 

4-13.6 

31.299 

48.2 

5,998 

2,230 

l,0l*.8 

2,720 

Virginia . 

18, 272 

48.1* 

12,366 

+13-7 

2,985 

41*.  8 

1,756 

576 

766 

1*11* 

Itest  Virginia. .. 

6,093 

■6-9 

l*,2t*3 

43.1 

3,1*96 

43.8 

1,010 

360 

323 

327 

Region  IVt 

16,960 

1,1*31* 

Alabama....,,,.. 

25,058 

+13-1* 

4-12.5 

6, 157 

0.0 

2,850 

032 

592 

Florida . 

60,1*93 

4-10.  1 

31,731 

48. 1 

8,078 

4-10.2 

3.001* 

508 

901 

1,595 

Georgia . 

28,021* 

4-16.9 

13,970 

+17-5 

8,289 

+11.2 

3,ol*5 

2,561* 

1,1*36 

5St* 

1,015 

Mississippi . 

21,1*69 

4-10.3 

11,1*85 

49.6 

1*,  827 

42.  1 

1,61*8 

336 

580 

South  Caro  1 Ina. . 

16,373 

+13-7 

1 1,634* 

48.6 

l*,I*oo 

4-12.7 

2,070 

906 

267 

897 

29,633 

422-9 

20,1*59 

432.0 

9,686 

438.2 

5,537 

2, 882 

1,012 

1,61*3 

Region  Vt 

ll*,667 

+7-1* 

+17.1* 

1*,  893 

536 

Kentucky . . . 

8,291 

4-15.  1 

2,057 

932 

589 

Michigan . 

1*1*,  092 

-3.2 

26,502 

-3.0 

12,637 

4*7 

5.81*3 

2,71*1 

1,383 

1.719 

Ohio. . 

76,059 

4*-9 

52,385 

+7.7 

15, 150 

+3. 1 

12,761 

5,376 

l,ll*l 

6,21*1* 

Region  Vis 

4i*.  6 

U,  532 
1,21*8 

1,169 

l,26l 

Illinois . 

70,311 

■*3-5 

33,7(6 

4-15.0 

9,093 

1,902 

21,908 

25,821* 

4-7 

421.3 

16,001* 

18,233 

43-2 

423-1* 

6,1*91 
5, 199 

468 

586 

3,059 

198 

295 

1*61* 

2,855 

Minnesota . 

+13.5 

6,209 

Wisconsin . 

28,81*6 

4-15.6 

16,1*09 

+2l*.l* 

7,290 

48.0 

3,599 

1,370 

1*19 

1,810 

Regiori  VII: 

6,21*5 

1*56 

Iowa . 

15,667 

4-13.2 

12, 152 

49-  I 

45-5 

3,000 

1,31*5 

1,199 

Kansas . 

17,595 

1 

li*,  063 

+7-5 

5,135 

410.  1 

l*6o 

120 

I0U 

236 

Missouri . 

31,957 

+19.3 

17,209 

♦17.1* 

7,131 

417.0 

5,012 

2,580 

297 

2,135 

Nebraska . 

13,01*2 

+17.7 

8,1*0(* 

4-18.  1 

2,972 

416. 6 

1,669 

573 

281* 

812 

North  Dakota.... 

3,502 

4-10.0 

2,si*e 

4-12.7 

1,919 

4l*-9 

610 

165 

179 

266 

South  Dakota.... 

3,593 

+13.  1 

2,863 

4-18.5 

1,229 

4i*-l* 

565 

121* 

169 

272 

Region  VIII: 

-6.2 

47.8 

2,1*95 

2,075 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana. ...... 

13, 155 
16,560 

4.6 

422.3 

11,523 

15,01*1 

4.7 

422.0 

5,962 

5,71*9 

'•£ 

510 

31*6 

1*50 

852 

1,365 

Oklahoma. ....... 

26,286 

42.9 

20,026 

48.  1 

6,656 

49.9 

3,068 

1,377 

1,21*1 

Texas.. . 

95,281* 

42.9 

00,692 

4-1.2 

1*5,151* 

4l*.5 

18, 156 

10,860 

2,202 

5,091* 

Region  IX: 

5,679 

1*60 

Colorado. . 

19,392 

4-17-8 

12,1*82 

418-3 

425-5 

770 

179 

•3* 

Montana. . . 

New  Mexico . 

5,396 

6,1*31* 

-2.6 

4-13.2 

1*,386 

5,616 

-3-8 

+ii*.i* 

2,818 

3,839 

-9.6 

416.1* 

1*67 

61*9 

82 

201* 

ll*2 

101 

£ 

Utah . 

10, 181 

421.3 

6,886 

+ti*-i* 

3,511 

45.6 

1,828 

367 

226 

1,235 

Wyoming . 

U.295 

+ll*.0 

2,606 

4-19-2 

1,565 

46.8 

2l*0 

22 

71* 

|f4* 

Region  X: 

-!*•! 

565 

361* 

Arizona . 

13,  120 

-2.3 

8,761 

-1.0 

1*,099 

1,132 

203 

Ca  I  if  ornia. . 

ll*!,00l* 

4-12.1* 

85,987 

+13-5 

57,610 

416.5 

8,1*51 

2,209 

1,865 

U,  377 

Hawaii . 

2,036 

-5.3 

1,569 

-6»o 

1,210 

-1.3 

165 

82 

3 

80 

Nevada.......... 

6,538 

43.6 

3,793 

46.9 

1,285 

-i*.  2 

211 

1*2 

86 

83 

Region  XI: 

1*71 

61 

1*02 

Alaska. . 

3, 1*1*3 

+5U-5 

1,61*6 

4-17.8 

931 

-.2 

8 

Idaho. . 

8,778 

-1-2 

6,186 

-l*-5 

3,821 

-13-2 

l*9b 

22 

129 

31*3 

Oregon . 

17,815 

47.2 

1  l,l*9U 

49.8 

3,550 

-1.0 

1,835 

210 

M3I 

Washington . 

21*,  6 10 

47-5 

ll*,9M 

+12.9 

5.821 

-1.5 

2,593 

736 

1,236 

Table  3.— Selected  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  May  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  55  States. 


New  applications  j/ 


Tote  I 


Number 


34,020 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  Ji/ 
April 
1956 


+3-3 


Veteran  2/ 


Number 


10,960 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  jj/ 
April 
1956 


+0.8 


Initial  counseling  interviews 


Total 


Number 


14,503 


Per¬ 
centage 
ohange 
from  jj/ 
April 
1956 


+0.5 


Veteran  2/ 


Number 


4,684 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
Apr! 
1956 


-1.3 


Nonagricu I tura I  placements 


Tota  I 


Number 


28,387 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from 
Apri  I 
1956 


+  10.0 


Veteran  2/ 


Number 


12,084 


Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from  %/ 
April 
1956 


+9-3 


Region  Is 

+13.0 

Connecticut . 

903 

Maine . 

81 

+22.7 

Massachusetts. . . 

639 

-5.8 

New  Hampshire... 

101 

-21.1 

Rhode  Islend.... 

452 

+3.4 

Vermont . 

46 

Region  IIS 

New  Jersey . 

759 

-9.1 

New  York . 

3,333 

+3-7 

Puerto  Rico . 

156 

-20.2 

Virgin  Islands.. 

1 

Region  Ills 

+269.7 

Delaware . 

122 

01st e  of  Co  I • •  • • 

£79 

+43.8 

Maryland . 

346 

+3.0 

North  Carolina.. 

622 

+1.5 

Penney Ivania. . .. 

2,321 

+  1.2 

Virginia . 

29* 

-5*5 

West  Virginia... 

504 

-1.4 

Region  IVs 

+.3 

Alabama . 

311 

Florida . 

961 

+18.9 

Georgia . 

368 

+3-7 

Mississippi . 

234 

+  1.3 

South  Carolina.. 

265 

-0.8 

Tennessee . 

453 

-3.6 

Region  VS 

+24-9 

Kentucky . 

502 

Michigan . 

1,955 

+7.7 

Ohio... . . 

1,771 

-2.7 

Region  VI s 

1,524 

-7.6 

I  1  1  inois.  MMeti 

Indiana . 

678 

-20.7 

Minnesota . 

447 

-7.8 

Wisconsin . 

895 

+44.7 

Region  VII ! 

+  18. 3 

Iowa... . . 

530 

Kansas . 

299 

+1 1.6 

Missouri . 

781 

+  19.1 

Nebraska . 

212 

-5.8 

North  Dakota.... 

68 

+9.7 

South  Dakota... • 

ICO 

+92.3 

Region  VIII S 

617 

Arkansas . 

+27.2 

Louisiana . 

370 

-2.4 

0k  lahome . . . 

421 

+11.4 

Texas . 

2,746 

0 

Region  IXS 

Colorado . 

170 

-9.1 

Montana.. . 

250 

+7.3 

New  Mexico . 

191 

+2.7 

Utsh.ee.. ...ee.e 

92 

+9.5 

Wyoming . 

56 

+12.0 

Region  Xs 

386 
4,  lot 
97 

-16. 1 

+6.3 

. 

-4.9 

55 

-22.5 

Region  XI s 

25 

115 

-II. 9 

282 

-7.8 

721 

+93.7 

195 

+7.7 

589 

+  1.7 

115 

27 

— 

73 

-3-9 

33 

244 

-10.9 

536 

+4.1 

180 

21 

... 

27 

— 

12 

93 

+8. 1 

18! 

+16.0 

49 

13 

5 

... 

1 

202 

-8.2 

492 

+4.5 

127 

816 

-4.5 

1,152 

+3.4 

297 

77 

+5.5 

66 

-25.0 

30 

0 

2 

0 

6 

... 

17 

... 

3 

64 

+25-5 

202 

+45.3 

68 

104 

+3.0 

92 

-8.0 

35 

190 

-4.0 

197 

+2.6 

82 

751 

-.4 

1,288 

+5.7 

429 

64 

-9.9 

306 

+7.7 

75 

156 

-10.3 

155 

-24.0 

64 

85 

-19.8 

90 

-24.4 

22 

384 

+28.4 

298 

+19.7 

82 

79 

-11.2 

238 

+12.3 

54 

67 

+31.4 

93 

-1.2 

19 

67 

+6.3 

63 

-19.2 

17 

180 

-12.2 

214 

-5-7 

69 

163 

+45.5 

215 

+4.9 

58 

684 

+7.5 

868 

-8.3 

285 

650 

-2.0 

1,050 

-9.2 

469 

476 

-5.9 

798 

-6.3 

239 

246 

-26.3 

324 

-16.5 

127 

221 

-13.0 

127 

-9-9 

59 

327 

+47.3 

178 

+  1.1 

37 

166 

+9.9 

127 

0 

43 

95 

+20.3 

163 

+14.0 

56 

240 

+  17.6 

417 

+10.9 

130 

58 

-14.7 

74 

+10.4 

22 

20 

... 

28 

... 

5 

42 

... 

48 

... 

16 

155 

-6.6 

86 

-2.3 

16 

112 

-13.8 

223 

+4.2 

57 

147 

-5.8 

136 

+22.5 

44 

843 

+12.6 

862 

-1.5 

303 

70 

-19.5 

41 

... 

11 

89 

-|6.o 

8 

+  12.5 

21 

71 

+1.4 

85 

-5.3 

29 

31 

— 

•76 

+25-8 

26 

16 

... 

38 

... 

9 

158 

-9.2 

!0£ 

-II. 3 

29 

1,636 

+2.2 

1,44c 

+5.6 

589 

2 6 

83 

-2.4 

17 

2 

— 

3' 

10 

li 

... 

3 

4? 

6. 

28 

10 

-15.8 

12. 

5  -15.8 

31 

17: 

-2.3 

2I< 

s  +15.5 

52 

-8.7 

764 

+8.5 

246 

-2.8 

106 

+  16. 5 

52 

— 

-9.1 

537 

+1.9 

257 

-7.9 

III 

+6.8 

52 

... 

... 

91 

-30.5 

31 

... 

... 

81 

+47-3 

4l 

... 

+4.1 

271 

-19.3 

102 

-14.3 

-3.6 

3,260 

+  17.2 

818 

+  17*2 

... 

50 

— 

18 

... 

... 

3 

... 

0 

27 

... 

13 

... 

+3.0 

297 

+78.9 

150 

+92.3 

... 

206 

+.5 

74 

-15.9 

-7.9 

499 

+8.0 

217 

+  13.0 

+12.3 

1,945 

+33.8 

654 

+  16.2 

+  15.4 

285 

+25.6 

82 

+20.6 

-3.0 

276 

+20.5 

124 

+24.0 

242 

+  1.3 

83 

-5.7 

-7.9 

1,153 

+22.9 

468 

+  16.7 

236 

+3-5 

70 

+  I4.S 

... 

159 

+26.2 

50 

... 

... 

339 

+IC.8 

88 

+6.0 

-10.4 

1,089 

♦31.2 

603. 

+40.2 

-7.9 

336 

+29-7 

165 

+65.0 

-13.4 

841 

+4.1 

306 

-1.6 

+16.4 

2,  100 

-21.3 

867 

-13.9 

-15.5 

1,138 

+  13.6 

711 

+12.9 

-24.9 

520 

-11.3 

235 

-17.3 

+11.3 

734 

+30.1 

502 

+26.1 

... 

622 

+23.9 

264 

+  18.9 

658 

+7.0 

270 

+7.6 

... 

492 

+  17.7 

218 

+20.4 

+19.3 

484 

+44.0 

186 

+27.4 

271 

-12.0 

94 

-19.7 

... 

49 

— 

15 

... 

... 

55 

... 

40 

... 

410 

-5.7 

151 

-11.7 

-8.1 

270 

+20.5 

106 

+1.0 

916 

+13.8 

433 

+9.9 

+6.6 

2,336 

+4.4 

998 

+3.5 

286 

-6.5 

187 

-13.8 

... 

117 

-28.2 

55 

-35.2 

... 

98 

+34.2 

55 

... 

40 

... 

2C 

— 

— 

58 

- - 

35 

234 

+  10.9 

116 

+7.4 

+9-5 

I.9IC 

+20.2 

1,  106 

+23.0 

5£ 

... 

r 

— 

— 

57 

... 

25 

15 

t 

... 

157 

-12.3 

9 

-18.2 

... 

566 

+10.9 

28 

+24-9 

-3-7 

53< 

+1.9 

2  It 

+  +1.9 

1/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job 
J  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  ere  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written 
applications  are  not  taken. 

2/  Includes  veterans  of  a  1 1  wars. 

3/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
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Table  1+.— Nonagricu Itura I  placements  by  Industry,  May  1956 


Industry 

Total 

Women 

All  Veterans 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  j/ 
April 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  J / 
April 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  j/ 
April 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Total,  53  States . 

567,293 

♦  12.5 

100.0 

223,816 

+9-5 

100.0 

11+7,978 

+  11.1+ 

100.0 

Forestry  and  fishing . . 

751 

-24.6 

.1 

23 

aaa 

a/) 

252 

-1.6 

.2 

Mining . . . 

3,751 

+6.1+ 

•  7 

261 

-1.9 

.1 

1,628 

■*7.8 

1.1 

Construction . 

56,UI5 

+  15.7 

9.9 

1,063 

+1.8 

•  5 

22,779 

+I1+.9 

15.1+ 

Manuf acturing . . 

136,971+ 

+  11.9 

21+.I 

55,902 

+  I1+.7 

2l+.  1 

37,707 

+5.5 

25.5 

Ordnance  and  accessories . 

1+21+ 

-31.1+ 

.1 

!0i+ 

+1+.0 

(2/) 

166 

-28.8 

.1 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

22,796 

+55.1 

1+.0 

9,656 

♦96.8 

1.3 

5,700 

+30.5 

3-7 

Tobacco  manufacturing . 

651+ 

+  171.1+ 

.1 

381 

♦2C1+.8 

.2 

99 

— 

.! 

Textile  mill  products . 

6,1+80 

+6.0 

1.  1 

3,669 

+5.1+ 

1.6 

1,029 

-6.5 

.7 

Apparel  end  related  products . 

23,1+10 

+5.9 

1+.2 

19,61+2 

+6.3 

3.7 

1,011 

-7.5 

•  7 

Lumber  and  wood . 

7,6oi+ 

+28.9 

1.3 

337 

+  13.1 

.2 

3,059 

+29. 1 

2.1 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

l+,06l 

+1+.2 

.7 

595 

-15.8 

•  3 

1,576 

+A+.7 

1.1 

Paper  and  allied  products. . 

3,573 

+  1.9 

.6 

I,  ll+O 

-9.9 

.5 

1,201+ 

+6.0 

.8 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied.. 

3,901+ 

+6.9 

•  7 

1,870 

+•3 

.8 

853 

+8.9 

•6 

Chemicals  end  allied  products.... 

4,615 

~ .  6 

.8 

1,027 

+8.0 

•5 

1,71+2 

-6.3 

1.2 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal... 

562 

-11+.6 

.1 

106 

+  15.2 

(2/) 

221+ 

-28.9 

.2 

Rubber  products . 

1,073 

-3.2 

.2 

297 

-1.0 

.1 

387 

-.8 

.3 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

3,105 

+5.8 

•  5 

1,780 

+.7 

.8 

1+30 

+22.2 

•  3 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products... 

3,1+52 

+1+.6 

.6 

602 

-8.2 

•  3 

1,359 

+1+.3 

.9 

Primary  metal  products . 

4,815 

-2.6 

.8 

358 

-1+.0 

.2 

2,370 

-3-5 

1.6 

Fabricated  metal  industry . . 

10,052 

-1.0 

1.8 

1,508 

-2.6 

•  7 

4, 179 

-1.1+ 

2.8 

Machinery  (except  electrical).... 

10,650 

+.7 

1.9 

1 ,466 

-6.2 

•  7 

1+,600 

-1.9 

3.1 

Electrical  machines . 

8,860 

+10.7 

1.6 

4,499 

+6.5 

2.0 

2,090 

+2.7 

1.1+ 

Transportation  equipment . 

9,021+ 

+3.2 

1.6 

1,016 

+2.8 

•  5 

3,911 

-.5 

2.6 

Instruments . 

1,1+33 

-5.5 

.3 

608 

-16.9 

.3 

1+10 

+  1.2 

•3 

Miscellaneous  manuf acturing. . . . . . 

6,1+25 

+25.0 

l.l 

3,21+3 

+25.0 

1.1+ 

1,308 

+I6.1+ 

.9 

Interstate  railroads . 

3,370 

+38.3 

.6 

91 

+1+0.0 

(2/) 

1,754 

+31.1+ 

1.2 

Other  public  utilities . 

24,352 

+28.2 

4.3 

2,  100 

+16.1+ 

•9 

11,961 

+26.6 

8.1 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

120, 191 

+9.6 

21.2 

1+1,636 

+7.0 

18.6 

33,803 

+6.9 

22.7 

Finance,  Insurance  end  real  estate.. 

10,51+2 

+9.8 

1.9 

5,1+08 

+7.3 

2.1+ 

2,038 

+7-7 

1.1+ 

Service,  exc.  private  households.... 

70,910 

+  12.5 

12.5 

29,605 

+7.2 

13.2 

16,768 

+  15.5 

11.3 

Private  household . 

128,1+28 

♦12.7 

22.6 

85,1+87 

+6.9 

38.3 

15,31+1+ 

+  18. 1 

10.1+ 

Regular  government  establishments... 

II,  186 

+6.7 

2.0 

4,20 1 

+6.5 

1.9 

3,815 

+3.6 

2.6 

Special  government  projects . 

23 

— 

(I/) 

3 

— 

(2/) 

17 

— 

(I/) 

Estab Iishments,  n.e.c . 

1+00 

+11+.9 

.1 

36 

©0 

112 

+1+0.0 

.  1 

j/  Not  computed  if  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
2/  Less  then  0.05  percent. 


Table  5 .—Nonagricu I tura I  placements  by  major  occupational  groups.  May  1956 


Tota  I 

Women 

All  veterans 

Major  occupations  I  group 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from 
Apri  1 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Total,  53  States . 

567,293 

+12.5 

100.0 

223,816 

+9.5 

100. 0 

11+7,978 

+  11.1+ 

100.0 

Professional  and  managerial . 

Clerical  end  sales . 

Service . ' . . 

Skilled . 

Semiski  1  led . 

Unskilled  and  other . 

10,718 

65,71+1 

187,1+83 

32,281 

7i+,826 

196,21+1+ 

+  18.8 
+5.6 

+  11.4 
+7-7 
+11.6 
+  17.0 

I. 9 

II. 6 

33- 0 
5-7 
13.2 

34- 6 

l+,l+08 
1+5,622 
117,151 
2,951 
29,1+11 
2i+, 273 

+5.1 

+5.7 

+7.6 

-1.9 

+7.8 

+36. 1 

2.0 

20.1+ 

52.1+ 

1.3 

13.1 

10.8 

3,611 

9,901+ 

23,1+29 

13,620 

21,380 

76,031+ 

+20.2 

-.9 
+  12.8 
+8.0 
+8.7 
+  13.7 

2.1+ 

6.7 

15-8 

9.2 

I1+.1+ 

51-5 
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Table  6. — Nonagricultural  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  May  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States 


Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. . . . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . . 

Region  II: 

New  J  ersey . . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  Ills 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV s 

Alabama. . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee.' . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI : 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

’Wisconsin. . . 

Region  VII: 

Iov/a . 

Kansas . . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas..- . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana. . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 


Region  X: 
Arizona..., 
California, 

Hawaii . 

Nevada. .. . , 

Region  XI: 
Alaska.... 

Idaho . 

Oregon.... 

Washington 


Openings 

Referrals 

Placements 

Employer  visits 

Received 

Avail¬ 
able  1/ 

Pending 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

Appli¬ 

cant 

holding 

office 

Humber 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

April 

1956 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  *2/ 
April 
1956 

Percent 

major 

market 

758,112 

1,002,826 

277,568 

983,475 

+10.7 

29,274 

567,293 

+12.5 

9,481 

114,795 

+4.0 

61.6 

15,379 

26,380 

12,449 

18,615 

+8.0 

175 

8,859 

+9.2 

231 

1,286 

+14.2 

43.5 

8,764 

11,835 

8,506 

5,000 

+43.9 

98 

2,688 

+44.8 

17 

762 

+7.9 

50.4 

21,284 

30,224 

10,180 

33,810 

+6.7 

1,799 

16,876 

+5.7 

282 

4,320 

+7.6 

81.7 

3,500 

4,866 

2,486 

4,042 

+50.4 

119 

1,939 

76 

436 

+5.3 

50.7 

3,158 

4,198 

1,537 

4,472 

+7.1 

332 

1,872 

+9.9 

85 

474 

+3.0 

62.4 

2,841 

4,316 

1,961 

3,086 

+31.5 

119 

1,498 

+32.7 

13 

384 

+13.6 

39.6 

16,881 

31,867 

16,839 

22,363 

+5.8 

195 

11,779 

+13.2 

217 

1,705 

-21.1 

64*8 

108,560 

142,492 

39,751 

122,035 

+9.9 

4,315 

72,735 

+10.6 

912 

10,100 

+9.8 

50.7 

3,019 

3,520 

526 

4,968 

-1.4 

0 

2,766 

-3.7 

0 

598 

+10.3 

82.8 

246 

297 

55 

393 

+.5 

0 

201 

-3.8 

0 

33 

72.7 

1,337 

2,371 

1,100 

1,842 

+17.3 

2 

945 

♦21.6 

4 

251 

+6.8 

77.3 

5,655 

10,085 

3,271 

6,575 

+34.2 

114 

4,189 

+37.5 

125 

206 

0 

79.6 

10,150 

14,108 

4,210 

13,983 

+14.1 

403 

7,943 

+18.4 

62 

1,603 

—6*1 

53.5 

15,447 

19,432 

4,130 

19,033 

+5.9 

161 

12,240 

+6.3 

12 

2,106 

+10.6 

56.7 

35,701 

48,927 

14,199 

51,580 

+17.5 

1,768 

26,743 

+23.1 

455 

4,278 

+3.6 

64.6 

11,396 

16,028 

5,010 

12,373 

+13.6 

175 

7,924 

+21.5 

81 

1,645 

+17.6 

77.0 

3,146 

3,979 

1,000 

4,243 

+1.6 

162 

2,824 

+14.7 

16 

402 

-6.3 

6i«7 

13,324 

15,998 

2,745 

17,751 

+13.8 

166 

10,162 

+22.6 

26 

2,514 

-.8 

52.0 

27,338 

32,206 

5,324 

31,931 

+6.2 

496 

20,433 

+4.1 

57 

3,321 

♦  •4 

67 .4 

16,122 

19,339 

3,332 

19,537 

+16.6 

131 

12,124 

+19.9 

3 

3,590 

+5.0 

72.1 

9,573 

11,202 

1,616 

12,323 

+13.8 

173 

8,117 

+21.0 

38 

2,050 

+17.8 

44.8 

9)088 

11,192 

2,086 

12,487 

+10.3 

209 

7,429 

+11.7 

48 

2,370 

+3.6 

49.4 

14,437 

16,627 

2,559 

20,732 

+31.9 

260 

12,292 

+34.4 

6 

2,213 

+22.7 

57.0 

5,723 

7,722 

2,008 

8,829 

+9.8 

13 

4,724 

+12.4 

2 

1,101 

+27.0 

50.5 

17)330 

23,826 

6,950 

26,730 

-3.2 

744 

12,870 

-.7 

196 

1,264 

-4»0 

52.1 

39)891 

52,308 

12,503 

52,697 

+7.9 

640 

32,747 

+11.4 

223 

6,949 

-.3 

42.9 

28,364 

40,770 

13,938 

33,759 

+15.0 

2,330 

22,083 

♦16.8 

1,327 

5,028 

+10.4 

68.1 

10)251 

15,535 

5,432 

16,669 

+5.3 

36O 

7,244 

+1.9 

95 

2,627 

-5«6 

57.0 

14)198 

18,616 

4,852 

18,482 

+23.1 

517 

11,485 

+24-3 

33 

2,949 

+14*6 

56.6 

13)748 

21,052 

10,483 

22,238 

+24.1 

388 

8,681 

+21.5 

105 

3,005 

+27.8 

69.1 

9,697 

12,094 

2,256 

12,152 

+9.0 

217 

7,965 

+9.3 

37 

1,382 

+10.3 

64.7 

12)249 

15,269 

2,924 

14,080 

+7.0 

99 

9,981 

+  8.6 

51 

1,837 

-7.9 

57.6 

ll)951 

15,604 

3,730 

17,224 

+17.5 

444 

8,987 

+20.4 

25 

1,923 

+.7 

53.9 

7)234 

8,636 

1,317 

8,404 

+18.1 

153 

6,309 

+13.7 

181 

1,949 

+54.3 

/u.4 

2)903 

5,179 

2,257 

5,930 

+20.7 

8 

2,206 

+27.4 

7 

485 

-6.7 

62.3 

2)390 

3,725 

1,350 

3,355 

+7.6 

46 

2,049 

+14.0 

5 

429 

-1.4 

69.7 

8,172 

9,130 

1,050 

11,858 

+♦4 

263 

6,789 

+3.2 

5 

1,709 

-5.9 

61.2 

10)920 

12,618 

1,830 

15,181 

+22.9 

70 

9,615 

+18.0 

59 

1,516 

+1.1 

87.6 

l6)lll 

17,807 

1,707 

20,093 

+7.8 

255 

14,176 

+11.3 

10 

3,265 

-2.6 

76.5 

60,933 

72,389 

13,692 

80,692 

+1.2 

334 

50,255 

+3.3 

39 

8,504 

—4*  6 

91.4 

10,170 

13,431 

3,614 

13,088 

+20.6 

225 

8,453 

+20.5 

17 

1,342 

+8.1 

58.9 

4)094 

5)012 

1,153 

5,320 

-2.2 

119 

3,248 

-10.7 

23 

1,621 

-16.I 

£8.1 

4)687 

5,622 

957 

5,624 

+8.9 

35 

3,983 

+10.6 

10 

799 

■*  /  •  / 

49.8 

4)786 

2,175 

5)932 

2,711 

971 

539 

7,006 

2,811 

+15.8 

+21.8 

185 

49 

3,845 

1,799 

+12.7 

+17.3 

10 

34 

921 

865 

+19.0 

+16.7 

67.0 

44.3 

6,912 

8,539 

2,011 

8,830 

-•4 

384 

5,025 

-2.9 

285 

1,200 

-20.8 

79.3 

65)951 

83)694 

25,569 

88,133 

+13.5 

9,131 

43,622 

+17.6 

3,603 

9,229 

-2.2 

i>2.6 

1,026 

1,821 

860 

1,569 

-6.0 

118 

664 

-.9 

7 

196 

-3.9 

71*4 

3,167 

3)721 

598 

3,793 

+6.9 

46 

2,517 

+11.7 

5 

458 

+3*9 

68.6 

1,381 

5,185 

8,947 

2,015 

6,359 

10,505 

629 

1,118 

1,754 

1,696 

7,610 

11,535 

+21.2 

-1.1 

+9.5 

2 

149 

72 

1,173 

4,369 

7,392 

+55.0 

-2.4 

+14.6 

20 

145 

24 

238 

785 

2,492 

+3.9 

-16.0 

+44.0 

67.2 

53.6 

36.6 

11,220 

14,645 

4,544 

14,913 

+12.7 

526 

8,459 

♦13.8 

132 

2  *  08C 

♦Ld.l 

60.2 

1/  Openings  on  hand  beginning  of  month  plus  openings  received  during  the  month 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
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Table  7* --Agricul tura I  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  May  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  55  States-. 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

Mine . 

Massachusetts- • • 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island. ... 
Wrnont. . . 

Region  lit 
New  Jersey . 

New  tork . 

Puerto  Rico..... 
Virgin  Islands*. 

Region  Hit 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.... 

Virginia . 

INnt  Virginia... 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. ...... .. 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee . 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio. . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VTIt 

Iowa.... . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.. .. 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  I ahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado. . 

Montana.... . 

New  Mexico. . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California...... 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho. . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Referrals [/ 

Placements  J / 

Employer  visits 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2 / 
April  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 

Pool— 

type 

Order- 

holding 

office 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 

April  1956 

April 

1556 

May 

1955 

910, 187 

+380. 9 

862,21 *1* 

+1*36-5 

+1*1.8 

1*79,752 

1*9,515 

50,537 

+53-7 

636 

-12.6 

620 

t7-3 

-23.8 

0 

209 

287 

-3.0 

3l*5 

+9l*-  9 

333 

+128.  1 

-16.  8 

0 

0 

170 

+58-9 

2,1*11 

■*53.9 

1,928 

+67.1* 

+1.2 

252 

13 

2,251 

+36.0 

98 

91 

— 

— 

0 

28 

1*8 

— 

32 

... 

16 

... 

— 

0 

1 

1 

... 

1*01 

-30.0 

279 

-26.0 

-7-3 

0 

1 

903 

+105-7 

1,937 

+■1 12. 2 

1,939 

♦  163-5 

-61*.  1 

91 

236 

1,016 

+2l*.  8 

2,817 

+81.6 

1,667 

+87-3 

-1*1*.  7 

1,032 

112 

l,ol*6 

+H*.  7 

3,283 

-23.5 

31*7 

-58.7 

-38.7 

0 

0 

128 

-tl*-7 

3 

1 

mmm 

MMM 

0 

0 

2 

MMM 

562 

warn,  m. 

1,01*9 

+726.0 

+21.1* 

ISO 

551* 

11*1* 

+100.0 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— 

1,999 

+677.8 

1,850 

t5S5-5 

-31*.  6 

2 U6 

69 

187 

— 

13, 153 

+■189. 3 

11,711* 

+215-1* 

-18.  1 

705 

5 

2,686 

+15- 1* 

6,206 

+15. 1 

5,999 

+18. 3 

+1*7-6 

3,21*9 

60 

798 

+20-7 

12,293 

(2/) 

12,225 

— 

-26.3 

1,288 

271 

506 

+100.8 

68 

63 

MMM 

MMM 

0 

0 

50 

MMM 

ll*>997 

(V) 

ll*,l*63 

C2/) 

+77-2 

0 

12I* 

2,063 

+5l*.  0 

31*.  514* 

+36.1* 

28,509 

+27-8 

+l*-9 

836 

7,559 

l,77l* 

+5-1* 

19,279 

+1*16.0 

18,798 

+1*1*0.  8 

+19.0 

7,61*5 

1*7 

2,282 

+57-2 

11*1*,  503 

(3/) 

ll*3,&*l* 

(5/) 

■*93-  9 

11*2,967 

16 

913 

+110.9 

11,869 

+id*.  7 

n,7l*3 

+127-5 

+6.5 

1,1*26 

1,898 

1,977 

+l*3-8 

162,559 

(V) 

163,061* 

(i/5 

+125-1* 

81,171 

20,21*2 

1,572 

+91.7 

59,223 

(2/) 

60, 150 

c 1 /) 

+113-2 

52,121 

1*30 

1,639 

+261*.  2 

1*,  376 

+83-3 

3,708 

+113. 1 

-5-2 

1,592 

271* 

1,335 

•+3.2 

6,750 

+.8 

6,266 

+6.1* 

-35-7 

3,l*0l* 

123 

3,390 

+e3-7 

11,255 

+C6I.0 

9,799 

+€5l*-0 

+9-9 

3,1*72 

1,068 

1,231 

+30.1* 

2,319 

+61*3-3 

2,762 

+ei*i.o 

-20.6 

1,790 

557 

372 

+55-6 

1,955 

+79-2 

1*,  206 

+67.6 

-30.8 

0 

625 

250 

+36. 1 

989 

••-82.5 

1,036 

+101.9 

-8.7 

262 

330 

29* 

+35-9 

697 

-12-9 

!,ll>3 

-8.5 

-35.8 

0 

51 

322 

-3.0 

2,775 

+158.  1 

2,763 

+319.9 

-75-0 

209 

1*66 

1,059 

+3-2 

1*2,791* 

(3/> 

1*0,363 

(2/) 

+55- 1 

31,531 

1,072 

575 

+7-3 

763 

+11*.  7 

959 

+13.6 

-3.6 

0 

65 

6li* 

+21.6 

1,269 

+18.0 

1,003 

+32.8 

-2.1* 

0 

15 

332 

+50.9 

876 

-1.9 

669 

+9-5 

-13.2 

0 

2 

263 

+77.7 

56,098 

+258.2 

5il,222 

+250.0 

+0.7 

27,1*20 

1*97 

1,088 

+23.5 

19,328 

(V) 

19,099 

(2/) 

+51.0 

13,336 

982 

1*88 

-9.3 

13,202 

+250.8 

12,251* 

+el*t.  1 

+358-1* 

872 

957 

1,1*  ll* 

+95-8 

1*3,603 

+118.8 

26,1*1*3 

+159.1* 

+57-1* 

8,301 

83 

2,835 

+7-9 

7,61*7 

+231.0 

7,183 

+326.0 

+19-0 

0 

1,230 

l,3l*l 

+36-3 

3,926 

0 

3,620 

+6o.o 

-5-2 

0 

601 

1,273 

+3U-3 

2,51*0 

+215.9 

921 

+112.7 

-21*.  3 

21 

1* 

50L 

+21.7 

2,01*2 

+500.6 

3, 151 

(2/) 

+75-0 

0 

1, 198 

527 

+105-  l 

1,896 

+155-3 

2,277 

+352.7 

+7-7 

0 

l,3l*0 

550 

+36. 1 

1*7,930 

+212.6 

1*3,283 

+189-0 

+1*1*.  3 

31*,  527 

50 

667 

+3-7 

91,263 

+233-7 

81*,  892 

+21*8.9 

+8-5 

5l*,l*77 

291* 

3,679 

+19-3 

74 

— 

1*0 

—  - 

— 

0 

2 

105 

— 

729 

-1*0.3 

651 

-1*3-9 

+55-0 

201* 

61 

107 

MMM 

6 

MM 

2 

MMM 

MMM 

0 

0 

0 

MMM 

21*,  931* 

+1*86.1* 

26,687 

+688.7 

+75-5 

682 

1*,336 

697 

+76.5 

13,871 

+135.6 

13,397 

+131*.  5 

+12.7 

1*,277 

737 

2,021* 

+1*7-7 

10,875 

+78.0 

9,  ll*6 

+73-9 

+18.2 

156 

6W* 

788 

-2-7 

\f  Referrals  exclude,  placements  include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Farm  Representatives. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 
jJ  Increase  of  over  1,000  percent. 
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Table  8  .—Contribution  operations,  January- March  1956 


Status  determinations 


Separation  wag- 
reports 


Region  and  State 


Number 


Employers  found  subject 


Nvmber 


Percent  of 
determinations 
with  time 
lapse  2/  of  32 
months  and  over 


Number  of 
employers 
terminated 
and 

inactivated 

during 

quarter 


Active 
employers 
subject 
March  31# 

1956 


Wage 

items 

received  j/ 


Automa¬ 
tically 
received  jj 


Requscted 

V 


Field  audits 


Complete  Test 


Active  employers 
Subject  Dec.  31  >  1955 


Number 


Percent 
delinquent 
in  reporting 
on 

March  31# 

1956 


Total •»••..#••••••  229 ,020 


158  ,*>92 


2.9 


70,228 


1,806,869  27,441,030 


5,046 


Region  Is 

Connecticut.....  1,590 

Rain .  893 

Massachusetts...  4,910 

New  Hampshire...  423 

Rhode  Island....  2,167 

Vermont . .  I  661 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey...;..  3,995 

New  York .  |  35,592 

Region  nil 

Delaware . .  500 

Eist.  of  Col....  1,510 

Maryland .  4,106 

North  Carolina..  2,741 

Pennsylvania....  13,043 

Virginia .  2,071 

Nest  Virginia...  |  492 

Region  IV :  1 

Alabama .  4,042 

Florida .  8,559 

Georgia .  7 ,634 

Mississippi .  1,123 

South  Carolina..  702 

Tennessee .  |  6,440 

Region  V : 

Kentucky .  2,026 

Michigan .  |  5,655 


Ohio .  I 

4,843 

Region  VI x 

14,746 

Illinoi . 

8,314 

Minnesota . 

2,978 

Wisconsin . 

3,148 

Region  VII: 

1,072 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

2,243 

Missouri . 

7,469 

Nebraska . 

540 

North  Dakota. • • • 

449 

South  Dakota..** 

640 

Region  VIII: 

3,256 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

1,904 

Oklahoma . . 

995 

14,011 

Region  IX: 

801 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

1,578 

New  Mexico . 

1,761 

Utah . 

1,714 

Wyoming . . 

817 

Region  X: 

1,141 

Arizona . . 

California . 

32,052 

925 

Nevada . . 

913 

Region  XI: 

602 

Alaska . 

1,399 

Oregon . 

|  2,803 

Washington . 

1  5,031 

774 

679 

1,945 

207 

2,028 

580 


2,146 

21,641 


264 
731 
1,759 
2,355 
6,434 
3,7  44 
325 


3,543 

7,778 

7,233 

929 

527 

6,173 


1,078 

5,090 

2,613 


12,804 

7,806 

1,769 

2,559 


1,794 

1,079 

643 

12,822 


732 

17,291 

496 

406 


279 

620 

2,199 

2,147 


1,849 

13,951 


236 

779 

2,347 

386 

6,559 

327 

167 


948 

565 

2,230 


1,942 

508 

1,209 

589 


1,462 

825 

352 

1,139 


409 

14,761 

429 

507 


323 

779 

604 

2,884 


24,504 

8,02.6 

101,955 

6,196 

20,156 

2,890 


52,243 

235,196 


8,292 

13,409 

45,496 

19,4°6 

194,166 

16,800 

7,525 


17,439 

27,688 

22,029 

7,379 

6,848 

18,583 


13,745 

36,702 

88,647 


■77,732 

30,309 

34,113 

26,508 


12,761 

11,027 

26,309 

6,817 

3,369 

3,513 


29,5*5 

21,325 

10,773 

53,264 


8,113 

16,198 

13,726 

15,807 

8,479 


10,688 

274,689 

8,827 

6,108 


3,458 

13,169 

18,749 

56,033 


631,387 

164,421 

65,745 


154,395 

312,593 

330,247 

857,519 

2,700,769 

652,999 

395,268 

486,737 

312,771 

720,976 

254,926 

461,695 

584,840 


578,456 


2,209,795 

1,301,476 

868,388 


562,836 

407,473 

1,260,467 

72.2Q9 

77,240 


342,468 

737,485 

335,737 

1,584,760 


154,177 
207 ,784 

82,389 


138,316 

4,585,001 

108,565 


73,650 

138,798 

449,455 

,026,727 


1,494 


1,245,020 


28,011 

106,151 

32,587 


153,317 

453,738 


15,522 


8,641 


24,171 


726 


468 

876 


59 


192,507 
147 ,709 


43,357 


2 

18,836 


2,385 


6,816 


1,718,319 


24,546 

7,561 

102,975 

6,219 

18,267 

2,391 


51,946 

227,506 


8,264 

18,457 

46,084 

17,527 

194,241 

1S3?3 

7,367 


14,385 

20,691 

15,197 

6,644 

6,4°6 

12,677 


18,615 

917 

32,177 

302 

88,264 

11 

66,870 

568 

23,013 

I64 

33,558 

0 

24,538 

120 

11,879 

8 

9,394 

63 

20,033 

7 

6,529 

51 

3,116 

13 

3,089 

64 

29,253 

58 

21,071 

110 

10,482 

229 

41,631 

275 

7,934 

219 

16,032 

54 

33,699 

172 

15,613 

79 

8,  A  52 

417 

10,365 

2,220 

272,159 

50 

8,760 

143 

6,209 

30 

3,502 

76 

13,328 

124 

17,154 

85 

56,775 

1.5 


V  Includes  determinations  resulting  in  liability,  «d  termination  of  lability  of  the  statutory  conditions  of  liability  and  the  date  on  which  he 

2/  Number  of  months  represents  time  elapsed  between  the  date  on  which  the  e  Pio„ er 

t;  «  "*  *h' 
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Table  9. — Dependents'  aHov:ances — Number  and  percent  distribution  of  beneficiaries  by  number  entitled  to 
dependents'  allowances  by  sex  of  beneficiary,  10  States,  January-March  1956 


State  and  sex 

Total 

number 

of 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

Percent  of  beneficiaries  with 

Total 

No 

depend¬ 

ents 

1  or  more  dependents 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

or 

more 

Total . 

265,931 

100.0 

61.0 

39.0 

13.1 

13.9 

5.8 

5.8 

0.4 

Alaska . 

4,306 

100.0 

72.7 

27.3 

7.5 

7.8 

5.4 

3.3 

3.3 

Connecticut . 

19,253 

100.0 

78.0 

22.0 

8.5 

6.9 

3.7 

2.1 

.9 

Dist .  of  Col. . . . 

5,531 

100.0 

67.6 

32.4 

14.2 

8.7 

9.4 

NA 

NA 

Maryland . 

15,851 

100.0 

76.3 

23.7 

8.2 

7.2 

4*4 

4.0 

NA 

Mas  sachusett  s . . . 

53,978 

100.0 

74.7 

25.3 

9.2 

8.1 

4.3 

2.2 

1.6 

Michigan. ....... 

85,078 

100.0 

44.8 

55.2 

17.5 

11.5 

11.4 

14.8 

— 

Nevada . 

5,557 

100.0 

63.3 

36.7 

14.3 

7.8 

6.9 

7.7 

NA 

North  Dakota.... 

4,504 

100.0 

49.6 

50.4 

14.3 

14.1 

22.0 

NA 

NA 

Ohio. . 

67,705 

100.0 

61.4 

38.6 

13.2 

25.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming. . . . . 

4,168 

100.0 

59.4 

40.6 

11.4 

29.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Men . . 

191,866 

100.0 

48.7 

51.3 

16.5 

18.4 

7.9 

7.9 

.6 

Alaska . 

3,466 

100.0 

66.6 

33.4 

9.1 

9.6 

6.7 

4.0 

4.1 

Connecticut . 

11,497 

100.0 

65.9 

34.1 

12.0 

11.1 

6.0 

3.5 

1.5 

Dist •  of  Col. ... 

3,938 

100.0 

63.1 

36.9 

15.0 

9.9 

12.1 

NA 

NA 

Maryland . 

11,703 

100.0 

70.2 

29.8 

9.9 

9.0 

5.6 

5.3 

NA 

Massachusetts... 

34,735 

100.0 

62.4 

37.6 

13.2 

12.1 

6.5 

3.4 

2.4 

Michigan . 

66,063 

100.0 

31.9 

68.1 

20.9 

14.0 

14.3 

18.8 

— 

Nevada . . 

4,201 

100.0 

53.9 

46.1 

17.4 

9.7 

8.9 

10.0 

NA 

North  Dakota. . . . 

3,996 

100.0 

48.6 

51.4 

13.9 

14.3 

23.2 

NA 

NA 

Ohio . 

48,762 

100.0 

49.5 

50.5 

16.6 

33.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming . 

3,505 

100.0 

53.0 

47.0 

12.9 

34.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Women... ... 

74,065 

100.0 

92.7 

7.3 

4.1 

2.2 

.6 

.3 

(2/) 

Alaska. . . 

840 

100.0 

97.9 

2.1 

1.2 

.5 

— 

.2 

.2 

Connecticut . 

7,756 

100.0 

95.9 

4.1 

3.2 

.6 

.3 

— 

— 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

1,593 

100.0 

78.7 

21.3 

12.5 

5.8 

3.0 

NA 

NA 

Maryland . . 

4,148 

100.0 

93.6 

6.4 

3.2 

1.9 

.9 

.3 

NA 

Mas sachusett  s . . . 

19,243 

100.0 

96.8 

3.2 

2.0 

.8 

.3 

.1 

^2/) 

Michigan . 

19,015 

100.0 

89.6 

10.4 

5.6 

2.6 

1.2 

1.0 

Nevada . . 

1,356 

100.0 

92.6 

7.4 

4.5 

1.8 

.6 

•6 

NA 

North  Dakota.... 

508 

100.0 

57.7 

42.3 

16.9 

12.8 

12.6 

NA 

NA 

Ohio . 

18,943 

100.0 

92.1 

7.9 

4*4 

3.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

YJyoming . 

663 

100.0 

93.2 

6.8 

3.5 

3.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

1/  Less  than  Q.05  percent. 
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Table  10. — Dependents'  allowances — Beneficiaries  entitled  to  dependents'  allowances  and  percent  entitled  to 
allowance  for  specified  types  of  dependents,  by  sex  of  beneficiary,  3  States  1/ ,  J anuary-^arch  1956 
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1/  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan  and  Nevada  are  the  only  States  which  also  allow  benefits  for  dependents  otner 
than  children. 
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-  Not  applicable. 

Excludes  Michigan;  comparable  data  not  availabla. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  dependents'  allowances  are  payable  above  the  basic  weekly  maximum  of  $30. 
Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 
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Employment  Conditions  Improve  in  Most  Areas; 
14  Shifted  to  More  Favorable  Categories 


Employment  conditions  in  most  of 
the  Nation's  major  production  and 
employment  centers  showed  further 
improvement  during  the  late  spring.  Less 
unemployment  among  experienced  adult 
workers  was  reported  in  most  areas,  al¬ 
though  in  some  centers  effects  of  these 
declines  were  offset  by  the  entrance  of 
young  workers  into  the  labor  market  as 
schools  closed  for  the  summer.  The  de¬ 
clines  in  area  unemployment  totals  were 
due  primarily  to  seasonally-accelerated 
hiring  in  nonmanufacturing  activities. 

Factory  industries--which  provided 
the  primary  impetus  for  the  upsurge  in 
employment  at  this  time  last  year --have 
registered  little  net  change  in  recent 
months,  largely  because  of  cutbacks  in 
auto  and  related  supplier  plants.  Auto 
layoffs  during  the  past  few  weeks  have 
been  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  ear-' 
lier  in  the  year,  however.  Hiring  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  number  of  other  manufacturing 
groups  are  also  being  slowed  by  plant 
shutdowns  or  curtailments  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  season. 

Employers  in  the  great  majority  of 
areas--when  contacted  prior  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  steel  strike--said  they  were 
planning  to  add  workers  to  their  payrolls 
over  the  next  few  months.  Scheduled 
gains  were  centered  in  nonmanufacturing 
and  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  where  the  effects  of  the  steel 
dispute  are  not  likely  to  be  felt  for  some 
time.  Prominant  among  this  group  are 
construction,  food  processing,  tobacco 
manufactures,  and  apparel;  payrolls  in 


these  industries  normally  expand  sharply 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  employer  hiring  schedules,  as 
reported  to  local  public  employment  of¬ 
fices  in  the  country's  149  major  employ¬ 
ment  centers,  also  indicated  moderate  in¬ 
creases  may  be  in  prospect  to  mid-Sep¬ 
tember  for  a  number  of  durable  goods 
industries--particularly  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  and  aircraft--unless  the  steel 
situation  forces  a  reversal  in  plans.  On 
the  other  hand,  employment  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  auto  industry  will  probably  continue 
downward  during  the  period  as  operations 
slow  down  in  preparation  for  the  change¬ 
over  to  1957  models. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
July  classifications  according  to  relative 
adequacy  of  labor  supply  reflect  the  re¬ 
cent  improvements  in  the  area  labor  mar¬ 
ket  situation  and  the  generally  favorable 
outlook.  Eighteen  major  areas  were 
transferred  to  different  classification 
ratings  since  the  Bureau's  previous  list¬ 
ing  was  released  in  May--by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  changes  for  any  period  in 
1956.  All  but  four  were  to  groupings  de¬ 
noting  relatively  less  unemployment  and 
an  improved  employment  outlook. 

About  half  the  changes  represented 
areas  shifting  from  the  Group  C  (slight- 
to-moderate  unemployment)  category  to 
Group  B--a  classification  indicating  un¬ 
employment  somewhat  below  the  national 
average.  Included  in  this  group  were  such 
key  centers  as  Boston,  Mass.;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  and  Seattle,  Wash.  Among  other 
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areas  reclassified  to  improved  ratings 
was  Lawrence,  Mass.,  which  shifted  from 
Group  F  (very  substantial  unemployment) 
to  a  Group  E  classification.  While  unem¬ 
ployment  in  this  area  continues  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  substantial,  this  marks  the  first 
time  in  many  years  that  the  area  has  been 
classified  in  a  category  other  than  that 
used  to  identify  centers  with  the  highest 
levels  of  unemployment  in  the  country. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  another  area  with 
long-term  unemployment  problems,  was 
also  shifted  from  F  to  E.  Two  more  auto 
centers--Lansing  and  Muskegon,  Mich.-- 
were  placed  in  the  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus  Group  D  category  in  July,  but  these 
changes  were  offset  by  the  transfer  of 
two  other  areas--Erie,  Pa.  and  Duluth, 
Minn. -Superior ,  Wis.--from  Group  D  to 
C. 

A  summary  of  the  July  1956  classifi¬ 
cation  for  the  149  major  areas,  along  with 
comparable  figures  for  May  1956  and  July 
1955  is  shown  below.  This  table  covers 
the  areas  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security  at  bimonthly  intervals 
as  part  of  its  regular  area  labor  market 
reporting  program.  Areas  classified  in 
Groups  D,  E,  and  F  are  regarded  as 
"areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus" 
under  current  Federal  government  pro¬ 
grams  to  alleviate  localized  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Smaller  areas  with  significant  un¬ 
employment  problems  are  identified  sep¬ 
arately  in  a  special  listing  on  page  5. 


Number 

of 

Major  Areas 

July 

May 

July 

Labor  Supply  Group 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Total,  All  Groups 

149 

149 

149 

Group  A 

0 

0 

0 

Group  B 

52 

44 

29 

Group  C 

74 

82 

89 

Group  D 

15 

15 

19 

Group  E 

5 

3 

5 

Group  F 

3 

5 

7 

Classifications  of  major  areas  re¬ 
vised  between  May  and  July  follow: 


C  to  B 

E  to  D 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Portland,  Maine 
Baltimore,  Md. 

F  to  E 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Albany -Sc he  nectady- 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

B  to  C 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Nor  folk -Ports  mouth, 

Va. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

C  to  D 

D  to  C 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

Duluth,  Minn- 
Superior,  Wis. 

D  to  E 

Erie,  Pa. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

One  effect  of  these  classification 
shifts  has  been  to  boost  the  number  of 
areas  with  low  unemployment  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  tight  labor  market  (Group  B  classi¬ 
fication)  to  52--the  largest  number  in  this 
grouping  since  November  1953.  Only  44 
areas  were  in  Group  B  in  May.  There  was 
no  net  change  over  the  past  2  months  in 
the  number  of  areas  classified  as  having 
a  substantial  surplus  of  labor  (Groups  D, 

E,  and  F).  However,  the  23  areas  in  these 
groupings  in  July  compare  favorably  with 
the  year-ago  total  of  3  1 .  Seven  of  the  23 
areas  now  on  the  list--Detroit,  Flint,  Lan¬ 
sing,  and  Muskegon,  Mich.;  Evansville 
and  South  Bend,  Ind.;  and  Kenosha,  Wis.-- 
were  classified  as  surplus  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  recent  auto  layoffs. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  major 
area  classifications,  five  smaller  areas 
which  were  no  longer  experiencing  sub¬ 
stantial  unemployment  were  removed  from 
the  labor  surplus  list  in  July.  These  dele¬ 
tions  brought  the  number  of  smaller  areas 
on  the  labor  surplus  list  to  60,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  65  in  May  and  101  in  July  1955. 
Smaller  areas  now  being  dropped  from  the 
surplus  listing  are  Anniston,  Ala.;  Blue- 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MAJOR  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 
ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  LABOR  SUPPLY 

July  195‘6 


GROUP  A 
None 

GROUP  B 
Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Stamford -Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Portland,  Maine 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Akron,  Ohio 
Canton,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Hamilton- 
Middletown,  Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria,  Ohio 
Yourrgstown,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Allentown- 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GROUP  C 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Little  Rock-North 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

F resno,  Calif. 

San  Bernardino- 
Riverside,  Calif. 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Calif. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Tampa-St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Davenport,  Iowa-Rock 
Island-Moline ,  Ill. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Shreveport,  La. 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Springfield- 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Duluth-Minn.  - 
Superior,  Wis. 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Utica-Rome,  N.  Y. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Greensboro -High 
Point,  N.  C  . 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 

York,  Pa. 

Aiken,  S .  C . - 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 


Beaumont -Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
El  Paso,  T ex . 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Hampton -Newport 
News- Warwick,  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Huntington,  W.  Va.- 
Ashland,  Ky. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.- 
Steubenville ,  Ohio 
Racine,  Wis. 

GROUP  D 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  sheville  ,  N.  C  . 
Durham,  N.  C . 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

GROUP  E 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

GROUP  F 
Wilkes-  Barre- 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Mayaguez,  P.  R. 
Ponce,  P.  R. 
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AREAS  OF  "SUBSTANTIAL  LABOR  SUPRLUS" 


Major  Areas 

See  areas  listed  under  Groups  D,  E,  and  F  on  opposite  page. 

Smaller  Areas 


Alabama 

Florence -Sheffield 
Jasper 

Connecticut 

Danielson 

Illinois 

Harrisburg 

Herr  in-Murphy  sboro- 
West  Frankfort 
Litchfield 

Mount  Carmel-Olney 
Mount  Vernon 

Indiana 

Michigan  City- 
La  Porte 
Muncie 
Vincennes 

Kansas 

Coffeyville -Inde¬ 
pendence-Parsons 
Pittsburg 


Kentucky 
Corbin 
F  rankfort 
Hazard 
Lexington 
Madisonville 
Middle  sboro -Harlan 
Morehead-Grayson 
Owensboro 
Paintsville- 
Prestonsburg 
Pikeville -Williamson 

Maine 

Bidde  ford -Sanford 

Maryland 

Cumberland 

Michigan 
Iron  Mountain 
Marquette 
Monroe 
Port  Huron 

New  Jersey 
Bridgeton 
Long  Branch 


New  York 
Amsterdam 

North  Carolina 
F  ayetteville 
Kinston 
Mount  Airy 
Rocky  Mount 
Shelby-Kings 
Mountain 
Wayne  sville 

Oklahoma 

McAlester 

Pennsylvania 
Berwick-Bloomsburg 
Clear  fie  Id -Du  Bois 
Indiana 

Kittanning -Ford  City 
Lewistown 
Lock  Haven 
Pott  sville 

Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mt.  Carmel 
Uniontown- 
Connellsville 


Tennessee 

Bristol- Johnson  City- 
Kingsport 

LaF  ollette- Jellico- 
Tazewell 

T  exas 
Texarkana 

Virginia 
Big  Stone  Gap- 
Appalachia 
Radford -Pula  ski 
Richlands-Bluefield 

West  Virginia 
Beckley 
F  airmont 
Logan 

Point  Pleasant  - 
Gallipolis 
Ronce  ve  rte  -  White 
Sulphur  Springs 
Welch 


field,  W.  Va.;  Burlington,  Vt.;  Covington- 
Clifton  Forge,  Va.;  and  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Most  Areas  Expected 
Further  Job  Gains 


Employers  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  were  moderately  optimistic  about 
the  near-range  employment  outlook  when 
contacted  about  their  summer  hiring  plans 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  nationwide 
steel  strike.  In  the  aggregate,  these  plans 
add  up  to  further  employment  expansions 
to  mid-September  in  four-fifths  of  the  149 
surveyed  areas.  While  a  prolonged  steel 
shutdown  might  bring  a  drastic  revision 
of  these  plans,  employers  generally  indi¬ 
cated  that  their  operations  would  not  be 
seriously  impeded  by  a  steel  dispute  of 


relatively  short  duration.  Many  employ¬ 
ers  had  purchased  steel  in  excess  of  cur¬ 
rent  operating  needs  during  the  second 
quarter,  and  believed  inventories  on  hand 
were  adequate  to  support  their  production 
requirements  over  the  next  few  weeks. 

If  employer  hiring  plans  materialize, 
seasonally -expanding  nonmanufacturing 
and  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  will  set  the  pace  for  the  antici¬ 
pated  job  gains  to  mid-September.  Much 
of  the  upward  momentum  for  the  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  rise  is  scheduled  to  come  from 
the  construction  industry,  as  the  peak 
building  season  moves  into  full  swing. 

Most  areas  look  for  some  increases  in 
building  employment,  but  largest  advances 
are  slated  for  New  York  City,  Miami,  Mil- 


waukee,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis.  However, 
overall  July-to-September  gains  are  not 
expected  to  match  those  registered  during 
the  same  period  last  year,  as  a  result  of 
the  drop  in  homebuilding  activities  in  many 
centers  from  the  record  levels  of  a  year 
ago. 

Key  gains  in  the  nondurable  goods 
sector  to  September  are  expected  to  come 
from  food  processing,  apparel,  and  tobac¬ 
co  manufactures.  Food  processing  in¬ 
creases  will,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  be  heavily  concentrated  in  major 
West  Coast  cannery  centers,  but  areas 
like  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  Buffalo  also  expect 
increases.  Gains  in  apparel--as  work 
gets  under  way  on  fall  and  winter  clothing 
lines--are  slated  to  be  especially  marked 
in  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Newark,  and 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy .  In  tobacco 
manufactures,  fairly  sizable  increases  to 
September  are  scheduled  in  Richmond  and 
in  Durham  and  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
with  a  smaller  upturn  in  prospect  for 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

In  the  durable  goods  sector,  the  pre¬ 
strike  area  employer  hiring  plans  pointed 
to  relatively  brisk  gains  to  September  in 
the  important  electrical  machinery  and 
aircraft  industries.  Major  buoyant  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  favorable  outlook  for  electrical 
machinery  are  a  sizable  volume  of  orders 
for  military  electronic  equipment  and  the 
scheduled  recall  of  previously  laid-off 
radio-TV  workers  after  model  change- 
overs  in  some  areas. 

Forecast  increases  in  aircraft  repre¬ 
sent  a  continuation  of  the  industry's 
marked  recent  uptrend;  aircraft  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  advancing  steadily  in  most 
of  the  industry's  major  centers  during 
the  past  year.  If  planned  production  sched¬ 
ules  can  be  maintained,  electrical  machin¬ 
ery  payroll  increases  to  September  are 
in  the  offing  for  Chicago,  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Newark, 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.),  Rochester,  and 
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Syracuse,  while  gains  in  aircraft  appear 
ahead  for  San  Diego,  Fort  Worth,  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach,  Hartford,  Cleveland, 
and  Seattle. 

July  to  September  payroll  increases 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  were  also 
projected  for  durable  goods  industries 
like  instruments,  furniture,  and  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  the  area  employer  reports  showed. 
Major  centers  of  production  for  service- 
industry  and  household  machinery--a 
category  covering  such  major  household 
appliances  as  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  air  conditioners,  sewing  machines 
and  vacuum  cleaners--also  looked  for  a 
minor  employment  increase  during  the 
period.  Anticipated  gains  in  this  indus¬ 
try  primarily  reflect  the  end  of  vacation 
shutdowns  in  some  areas,  which  may  off¬ 
set  seasonal  curtailments  in  refrigerators 
and  air  conditioners  in  others.  Little  net 
change  to  September  appears  in  the  offing 
in  major  employment  centers  for  ord¬ 
nance  and  fabricated  metals.  Employer 
hiring  plans  in  the  latter  probably  reflect 
the  uncertain  outlook  in  the  steel  and 
automotive  industries.  The  manufacture 
of  auto  components  represents  a  major 
activity  of  the  metals  fabrication  indus- 


The  key  auto  industry  itself  may  show 
a  slight  dip  during  the  July-September  pe¬ 
riod,  but  most  auto  centers  anticipate  a 
reversal  of  the  industry's  recent  down¬ 
trend  shortly  thereafter,  when  the  new 
1957  models  go  into  production.  During 
the  past  2  months  auto  employment  totals 
continued  downward,  but  losses  were  slight 
in  comparison  to  those  earlier  in  the  year. 
Industry  reports  indicate  that  dealer  in¬ 
ventories  of  new  cars  have  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced  since  the  early  spring  peak 
and  further  reductions  are  in  prospect 
during  the  summer  as  production  tapers 
off  towards  the  end  of  the  1956  model  run. 
Full  scale  production  on  1957  models 
probably  will  not  get  under  way  until  late 
September  or  October,  however;  in  the 
interim,  some  auto  workers  may  face 
additional  short  spells  of  unemployment. 


The  dominant  Detroit  area  will  account 
for  a  major  share  of  the  industry's  sched¬ 
uled  July-September  reductions,  but 
small  declines  are  also  anticipated  in 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  and  in  Flint 
and  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Most  farm  machinery  centers  also 
look  for  some  further  cutbacks  to  mid- 
September,  and  a  possible  seasonal  pick¬ 
up  later  this  autumn.  Areas  expecting 
farm  machinery  losses  to  September  in¬ 
clude  Davenport,  Iowa-Rock  Island- 
Moline,  Ill.;  Peoria,  Ill.;  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Racine,  Wis.;  and  Minneapolis -St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Among  nondurable  goods  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  slight -to-moderate 
seasonal  increases  to  September  are 
planned  by  employers  in  major  chemi¬ 
cals  and  shoe  centers.  Employers  in 
textile  centers  also  plan  increases  over 
the  next  few  months,  but  gains  in  many 
areas  will  represent  recalls  after  July 
vacation  shutdowns.  Reports  from  major 
petroleum  refining  centers  indicate  little 
change  in  the  size  of  industry  payrolls 
for  the  July-September  period. 

Professional,  Skilled  Worker 
Shortages  Continue  in  Some  Areas 

% 

Manpower  demands  in  numerous  pro¬ 
fessional,  skilled,  and  clerical  occupa¬ 
tions  remain  unfilled  in  many  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  principal  industrial  centers  despite 
easing  of  the  labor  supply  situation  in 
midwest  auto-dominated  areas.  Typical 
of  many  areas  throughout  the  country, 
Milwaukee  reported  difficulty  in  recruit¬ 
ing  engineers,  draftsmen,  registered 
nurses,  stenographers,  typists,  machin¬ 
ists,  tool  and  die  makers,  machine  tool 
operators,  coremakers,  molders,  pattern 
makers,  auto  mechanics,  and  body  repair¬ 
men. 

While  occupational  shortages  are  not 
seriously  retarding  industrial  production, 
needs  for  skilled  and  professional  work¬ 
ers  have  been  more  prominent  than  in 


some  time.  Local  shortages  of  workers 
in  specific  occupations,  as  reflected  in 
"clearance  openings" --out-of-area  re¬ 
cruitment  by  State  employment  services-- 
are  markedly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Clearance  needs  for  skilled  workers  are 
now  close  to  double  last  year's  total;  pro¬ 
fessional  openings  in  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  exceeded  the  peak  demands 
of  1951  and  1952  when  total  clearance 
openings  were  significantly  higher  than 
at  present. 

Metalworking  skills  continue  to  pre¬ 
sent  widespread  recruitment  problerps. 

In  Cincinnati,  for  example,  the  demand  is 
still  greater  than  the  supply  of  machin¬ 
ists,  tool  and  die  makers,  and  machine 
tool  operators.  Hartford  indicates  a  great 
need  for  tool  and  die  makers,  machinists, 
and  sheet  metal  workers,  especially  for 
the  aircraft  industry.  In  Chicago,  the 
heaviest  demands  in  industrial  occupa¬ 
tions  are  for  die  makers,  maintenance 
mechanics,  and  machinists,  all  in  short 
supply. 

Similar  recruitment  problems  are  be¬ 
ing  encountered  in  many  other  areas,  in¬ 
cluding  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Water- 
bury,  Worcester,  Buffalo,  Lancaster, 
Canton,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
Rockford,  Joliet,  Denver,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Only  partial  success  in  relieving 
these  shortages  is  being  obtained  through 
such  measures  as  in-plant  training,  up¬ 
grading,  and  overtime. 

*  *  * 

A  brief  summary  of  the  factors 
prompting  classification  changes  for 
areas  shifting  to  new  categories  between 
May  and  July  follows: 

Changed  from  C  to  B 

San  Diego,  Calif.  Substantial  recent  air¬ 
craft  gains  (jet  interceptors,  guided  mis¬ 
siles,  rockets,  bomber  components,  com¬ 
mercial  aircra  ft)  primary  factor  in  boost¬ 
ing  area  job  totals  to  all-time  high.  Un- 
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employment  drops  to  half  of  year-ago 
level.  Growing  contract  backlog,  planned 
new  missile  plant,  test  center  assure  fur¬ 
ther  impressive  aircraft  gains  to  early 
autumn. 

Portland,  Maine.  Seasonal  pickups  in  food 
processing,  construction,  other  manufac¬ 
turing  lead  recent  uptrend;  fabricated 
metals,  furniture  also  gain.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  reduced  more  than  one-fourth  since 
March.  Joblessness  likely  to  decline  fur¬ 
ther  to  mid-September. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Unemployment  down  by 
almost  one-fifth  since  early  spring  as 
sharp  seasonal  increases  in  construction 
and  service,  substantial  gains  in  aircraft 
and  shipbuilding  pace  continued  job  gains. 
Joblessness  now  at  lowest  level  since  fall 
of  1953.  Further  sizable  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment  scheduled  through  September. 
Trade  and  service  to  lead  gains;  most 
other  industries  to  share  in  rise. 

Boston,  Mass.  Sizable  shipyard  hires 
(new  contracts),  seasonal  expansions  in 
construction  (nonresidential) ,  other  non¬ 
manufacturing  cut  unemployment  to  rela¬ 
tively  low  levels.  Almost  all  industries 
plan  further  job  gains  to  early  autumn. 

New  season  to  bring  strong  uptrend  in  ap¬ 
parel,  shoes;  construction,  electronics 
also  schedule  brisk  hires.  Shortages  of 
professional,  skilled  workers  spreading; 
some  clerical  skills  also  in  short  supply. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Sizable  seasonal  gain 
in  nonmanufacturing,  marked  uptrend  in 
electrical  equipment,  hires  by  leather  and 
shoe  factories  bring  sharp  drop  in  unem¬ 
ployment  during  late  spring.  Joblessness 
now  one-third  below  year-ago  level.  Ad¬ 
ditional  construction  gains,  seasonal  ap¬ 
parel,  leather  products  increases  expect¬ 
ed  to  mid-September.  Durables  also  due 
to  rise  slightly. 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy ,  N.  Y.  Con¬ 
struction,  important  electrical  machinery 
pace  recent  gains.  Increases  in  transpor¬ 
tation-utilities,  railroad  equipment,  pri¬ 
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mary  metals  also  contribute  to  area's  im¬ 
proved  labor  market  situation.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  down  one-fourth  since  March;  now 
at  lowest  level  since  September  1953.  Ad¬ 
ditional  job  gains  scheduled  to  September, 
particularly  in  apparel,  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  railroad  equipment,  and  construction. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Unemployment  drops 
sharply  during  spring  in  response  to  large 
seasonal  construction  gain,  smaller  in¬ 
creases  in  office  machinery  and  photo 
equipment.  Both  factory  and  nonfactory 
industries  plan  payroll  increases  to  mid- 
September.  Seasonal  expansions--cen- 
tered  in  construction,  photo  equipment, 
and  shoes--to  account  for  most  of  rise. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Va.  Employment 
upswing  continues  as  construction  and 
service  register  brisk  seasonal  gains; 
both  well  above  year-ago.  Unemployment 
nearly  one-sixth  below  early  spring  lev¬ 
els,  despite  minor  loss  in  important  ship¬ 
building.  Additional  substantial  nonfac¬ 
tory  increases  scheduled  to  September, 
principally  in  trade,  construction,  and 
service . 

Seattle,  Wash.  Marked  seasonal  gains  in 
food  processing,  lumbering,  most  non¬ 
manufacturing  industries  cut  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  half  since  early  spring.  Con¬ 
tinued  expansion  in  important  aircraft, 
gains  in  fabricated  metals  also  contribute 
to  tightening  labor  market.  Further  sharp 
seasonal  gains,  additional  aircraft  expan¬ 
sion  in  prospect  as  area  job  totals  rise 
to  annual  autumn  peaks.  Engineers, 
skilled  aircraft  workers  in  short  supply. 

Changed  from  D  to  C 

Duluth,  Minn. -Superior ,  Wis.  Marked 
job  gains  just  prior  to  steel  strike  cut  un¬ 
employment  significantly  below  substan¬ 
tial  levels.  Pre-strike  joblessness  more 
than  40  percent  below  year-ago  totals. 
Area  employers  scheduled  further  signi¬ 
ficant  rise  to  mid-September,  centered  in 
transportation,  construction,  service. 
Durables  also  plan  small  increase. 


Erie,  Pa.  Increases  in  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  construction,  food  products,  railroad 
equipment,  and  transportation-utilities 
spark  general  improvement  in  area  em¬ 
ployment  picture.  Factory  job  totals 
reach  highest  mark  since  December  1953. 
Unemployment  drops  to  moderate  levels 
as  furloughed  industrial  workers  return 
to  their  jobs.  Employers  forecast  addi¬ 
tional  manufacturing  gains  to  September, 
particularly  in  railroad  equipment  and 
electrical  machinery. 

Changed  from  E  to  D 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Gains  in  construction, 
service,  and  important  chemicals  pace 
recent  employment  uptrend.  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  while  still  substantial,  now  30  per¬ 
cent  below  year-ago  level;  outmigration 
contributes  to  decline.  Outlook  to  Septem¬ 
ber  favorable,  with  moderate  gains  sched¬ 
uled  in  trade,  chemicals,  construction, 
and  fabricated  metals. 

Changed  from  F  to  E 

Lawrence,  Mass.  Area's  still-substan¬ 
tial  labor  surplus  drops  to  5-year  low 
with  recent  employment  gains  paced  by 
pickup  in  apparel,  electrical  machinery, 
and  construction.  Employment  up  sharp¬ 
ly  over  year;  largest  increases  were  in 
growing  electrical  machinery  industry, 
leather,  trade,  and  government  (new  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  office)..  No-longer -domi¬ 
nant  textiles  also  post  good  gains.  Fur¬ 
ther  moderate  improvement  expected  to 
early  autumn,  led  by  increases  in  textiles 
and  leather.  Scheduled  establishment  of 
an  important  electronics  plant,  a  small 
foundry,  other  new  developments  brighten 
longer-term  outlook. 

Scranton,  Pa.  Unemployment,  although 
still  heavy,  declines  one-fourth  in  year 
as  area  registers  moderate  uptrends  in 
anthracite  mining,  ordnance,  fabricated 
metals,  electrical  machinery,  and  paper 
and  printing.  Seasonal  construction  in¬ 
creases  contribute  to  recent  improve¬ 


ment.  Forecast  brisk  rise  in  apparel 
(largely  seasonal),  other  small  factory 
gains,  steadiness  in  important  mining 
augur  further  small  cutback  in  jobless¬ 
ness  to  September. 

Changed  from  B  to  C 


Dayton,  Ohio.  Unemployment  rises  to 
moderate  levels  following  layoffs  in  ma¬ 
jor  household  appliances,  auto  parts  and 
accessories,  and  electric  motors.  School 
graduates,  other  summer  labor  force  en¬ 
trants  add  to  growing  labor  supply.  No 
significant  changes  in  unemployment  in 
prospect  to  early  autumn. 

Changed  from  C  to  D 


Lansing,  Mich.  Continuing  layoffs  in 
dominant  autos,  cutbacks  in  related  pri¬ 
mary  metals  boost  unemployment  to  rela¬ 
tively  substantial  levels.  Joblessness 
more  than  doubles  since  early  spring; 
reaches  four  times  year-ago  level.  Out¬ 
migration  of  some  laid-off  workers  pre¬ 
vents  even  greater  rise.  Little  change 
in  factory  employment  expected  until 
model  changeover  period  in  early  fall. 

Muskegon,  Mich.  Joblessness  jumps  50 
percent  during  second  quarter,  reaches 
substantial  level  as  auto  parts,  foundry, 
household  appliance  plants  trim  payrolls. 
Shortened  workweek  in  some  plants  averts 
heavier  layoffs.  Downtrend  in  factory 
payrolls  likely  to  continue  to  early  autumn. 

Changed  from  D  to  E 

Kenosha,  Wis.  A  lr.eady- substantial  labor 
surplus  sharply  increased  by  heavy  lay¬ 
offs  in  dominant  auto  industry.  Shifting 
of  some  furniture  operations  to  other 
areas  and  auto-related  cut  in  transporta¬ 
tion  contribute  to  employment  downtrend. 
Joblessness  now  five  times  year-ago 
level  despite  outmigration  of  many  laid- 
off  workers.  Area  job  totals  to  remain 
at  relatively  low  levels  through  early 
autumn. 


(See  Area  Labor  Market  Indicators  on  page  74) 
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Zlie  Seonomy  of  the 
Michigan  Copper  Counties  * 


Mining  Revival,  Other 
Industry  Expansion  Bring 
Hope  to  Area  But 
Unemployment  Still  High 


During  the  past  year,  considerable  interest  has 
centered  around  the  revival  of  several  once-aban¬ 
doned  copper  mines  and  the  establishment  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  other  types  of  industry  in  the  four-county  cop¬ 
per  area  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  Once 
the  site  of  a  mining  boom,  the  area  has  had  heavy  un¬ 
employment  intermittently  for  many  years,  except,  of 
course,  during  the  days  of  World  Wars  I  and  11.  The 
past  5  years  has  seen  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
area's  economy.  Some  of  these  changes  are  cited  in 
the  following  article,  along  with  some  of  the  historic 
background  of  the  area. 


rHE  story  of  "The  Copper  Country,"  as 
the  Michigan  copper  range  is  called, 
goes  back  to  the  times  when  ancient 
Indian  tribes  mined  copper  from  open  pits 
or  surface  veins  and  made  tools  or  weap¬ 
ons  from  it.  Later,  French  traders  relat¬ 
ed  tales  of  this  fabulous  land  of  metal.  It 
was  in  thel840's  that  beginnings  of  the  tre¬ 


mendous  copper  boom  were  made  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  mines  were  opened.  The  extent  of 
mining  operations  carried  on  in  this  area 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
over  11,000  miles  of  tunneling  beneath  the 
forests,  lakes,  and  streams--a  distance 
which  is  almost  half  the  circumference 
of  the  earth.  More  than  10  billion  pounds 
of  copper  have  been  taken  from  these 
rocky  passageways,  some  over  a  mile  be¬ 
neath  the  surface. 


While  copper  mining  is  the  principal 
activity  of  this  area,  the  lumber  industry 
is  also  important.  Copper  smelting  and 
the  manufacture  of  "Fork-Lift"  loaders 
both  are  important  to  the  area's  economy.- 
A  small  chemical  plant  also  operates 
steadily.  Dairying  and  potato  and  straw¬ 
berry  farming  are  the  major  agricultural 
activities. 


*Condensed  from  a  report  prepared  by  William  J.  Fountain,  Labor  Market  Analyst, 
Upper  Peninsula,  Michigan  Employment  Security .Commission. 


The  Copper  Counties  Area  consists  of  the  contiguous  counties  of  Baraga,  Houghton,  Keweenaw, 
and  Ontonagon  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  total  population  of  the 
four-county  area,  according  to  the  1950  Census,  is  6l,088--8,037  in  Baraga  County,  39,771  in  Hough¬ 
ton  County,  2,918  in  Keweenaw  County,  and  10,282  in  Ontonagon  County.  The  largest  community  is 
Hancock  with  a  population  of  5,223,  followed  by  the  village  of  Houghton  with  3,829  inhabitants,  and 
Laurium  with  3,211.  Ontonagon  is  the  only  town  of  any  size  in  Ontonagon  County  and  has  2,307  inhab¬ 
itants.  Other  communities  are  Silver  City,  White  Pine,  Greenland,  Rockland,  Mass,  Bruce  Crossing, 
and  Trout  Creek. 


Baraga  County,  called  the  "Gateway 
to  the  Copper  County,"  is  located  in  the 
middle  of  heavy  timber  growth  that 
brought  much  prosperity  to  the  region  in 
years  past.  Like  so  many  of  Michigan's 
northern  counties,  Baraga  was  familiar 
to  the  French  more  than  a  century  before 
+he  American  Revolution. 

Discovery  of  iron  ore  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Baraga  County  in  the  early  1870's 
resulted  in  operation  of  several  mines  at 
various  periods.  Today,  the  Ohio  mine 
has  been  reopened  through  the  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  mining  methods  and  is  the  only  active 
iron  ore  property  in  the  county. 

While  the  lumber  industry  around  the 
once  -bustling  community  of  Pequaming 
has  been  halted,  plans  have  been  made  for 
diverting  the  area  into  a  recreation  center 
to  serve  summer  and  winter  visitors. 

But  for  Baraga  County  as  a  whole,  lumber¬ 
ing  and  farming  are  still  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries.  Cheese  making  centers  are  found 
at  Watton  and  Pelkie. 

Houghton  County  has  197  inland  lakes, 
923  miles  of  streams,  53  miles  of  lake 
shoreline,  and  the  twin  cities  of  Houghton 
and  Hancock.  On  the  north,  virtually  en¬ 
gulfed  by  Lake  Superior,  is  Keweenaw 
County--which  has  the  smallest  area  of 
any  county  in  Upper  Michigan  and  the 
longest  shoreline--84  rugged,  beach  dot¬ 
ted  miles,  plus  12 5  inland  lakes,  271  miles 
of  streams,  and  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
breath-taking  highways,  Brockway  Moun¬ 
tain  drive. 

The  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and 
Technology,  a  technical  institution  which 


Abandoned  Quincy  Mine  m  Hancock,  known  as 
the  "Old  Reliable,"  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  deepest  copper  wines  in  the  country. 

attracts  scientific  and  engineering  students 
from  all  over  the  world,  Is  located  in 
Houghton.  It  was  started  as  a  mining 
school  during  the  height  of  the  copper 
boom--in  the  1880's--but  its  curriculum 
has  been  expanded  to  include  nearly  all 
branches  of  science.  Modern  buildings 
have  begun  to  dot  its  campus,  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  as  one  of  the  leading  tech¬ 
nical  colleges  in  the  Nation.  Its  mineral- 
ogical  museum  contains  one  of  the  finest 
rock  collections  in  the  world.  Hancock  is 
also  the  home  of  Suomi  College,  the  only 
Finnish-American  college  in  America. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  above  Hancock  is 
an  almost  ghost-like  reminder  that  this 
is  the  Copper  Country--the  abandoned 
properties  of  the  Quincy  Mining  Company, 
one  of  the  great  producers  of  an  earlier 
day.  The  now  decaying  structures  stand 
guard  over  some  of  the  deepest  copper 
mining  shafts  in  the  world. 

At  Calumet-Larium  are  the  general 
offices  of  the  Calumet  Division,  Calumet 
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Osceola  No.  6  Shaft  recently  opened  by  Calumet  and  Hecla,  Inc.,  after  completion  of  a 
dewatering  program  which  cost  about  Sg, 000,000. 


and  Hecla,  Inc.,  a  leading  copper  firm  for 
almost  a  century  which  mined  and  proc¬ 
essed  almost  4  billion  pounds  of  copper. 
Entering  Calumet,  the  new,  completely 
modern  surface  plants  of  the  Division's 
Osceola  mines,  can  be  seen,  tributes  to 
the  greatest  "unwatering"  project  in  min¬ 
ing  history,  in  which  7  billion  gallons  of 
water  were  pumped  from  the  Division's 
Osceola  ore  lode  to  make  available  the  2  00 
million  pounds  of  copper  it  contains.  This 
history-making  project  was  completed  in 
1955.  At  Lake  Linden  are  the  smelter, 
stamp  mill,  and  reclamation  plant  of  the 
Calumet  Division.  In  the' latter ,  copper 
is  extracted  from  sands  or  tailings  which 
were  deposited  in  nearby  Torch  Lake  dur¬ 
ing  days  when  milling  facilities  were  not 
efficient  enough  to  get  all  commercial 
copper  out  of  the  ore. 

The  only  active  mine  in  Houghton 
County  is  the  Franklin  at  Painesdale,  a 
property  of  the  Copper  Range  Company. 
The  Copper  Country  is  one  of  two  places 
in  the  world  where  such  native  copper  is 
mined  deep  underground. 

The  only  copper  mine  in  the  world 
open  to  the  public  is  the  Arcadian  at  Rip¬ 
ley,  a  short  distance  from  Hancock.  Ex¬ 
ploration  at  the  mine  was  begun  in  1939, 
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and  the  workings  had  extended  2,700  feet 
into  the  earth  when  work  was  suspended 
in  1943. 

At  Eagle  River  in  Keweenaw  County 
is  located  the  Blight  Fuse  Factory,  Mich¬ 
igan's  oldest  factory,  manufacturing  fuses 
used  in  mines  for  exploding  powder. 

Many  fortunes  have  been  made  and 
lost  in  Ontonagon  County  in  logging,  silver 
mining,  and  copper  mining--the  three  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  which  played  major  parts  in 
the  historical  development  of  the  region. 
Fur  also  played  a  role  in  the  development, 
and  French  voyagers  were  familiar  with 
the  Ontonagon  area  long  before  the  United 
States  became  a  Nation. 

In  1655,  an  explorer  went  up  the  On¬ 
tonagon  River  and  found  a  great  copper 
boulder.  He  cut  off  a  piece  and  sent  it  to 
King  Louis  XIV  of  France.  This  fragment 
of  copper  gave  rise  to  stories  describing 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  The  discovery  of  the  boulder  was 
reported  to  Congress  in  1819.  By  1822, 
the  commercial  prospects  of  the  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  region  were  well  enough  established 
to  prompt  a  group  of  New  York  promoters 
to  request  mineral  rights  on  40,000  acres 
of  land  in  exchange  for  enough  copper  to 
sheath  the  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy. 


Pouring  molten  copper  i n 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  Inc. 
smelter  located  m  Hubbell. 


Mining  for  copper  began  in  earnest  in 
1845  when  the  Ontonagon  Mine,  later  to  be¬ 
come  the  famous  Minnesota  Mine,  was 
opened  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  pit,  prob¬ 
ably  5,000  years  old.  Progress  was  slow 
and  it  was  not  until  June  1849  that  the  first 
shipment  of  3  tons  of  copper  left  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Mine. 

About  30  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
that  all  the  copper  which  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  mined  and  marketed  from  Ontonagon 
County  had  been  exhausted.  However, 
within  the  past  few  years  new  veins  have 
been  located  and  vast  bodies  of  copper 
found.  This  has  brought  about  a  rebirth  of 
the  old  White  Pine  location.  Construction 
of  White  Pine,  a  village  of  600  homes  cost¬ 
ing  $15  million,  was  begun  in  1952.  The 
village  is  part  of  a  $72  million  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  White  Pine  Copper  Company 
to  take  copper  from  the  long  abandoned 
White  Pine  Mine.  The  village  is  ultra¬ 
modern  in  every  respect,  a  model  commu¬ 
nity  unlike  the  popular  concept  of  a  mining 
town.  A  complete  new  mine,  equipped  with 
the  very  latest  technological  designs  and 
devices  is  undergoing  development  on  the 
site  that  was  abandoned  in  192  0. 


Other  economic  mainstays  in  Onto¬ 
nagon  have  been  a  sawmill,  papermill,  and 
commercial  fishing.  Bruce  Crossing  is 
in  the  heart  of  good  farming  territory 
where  they  are  many  fine  herds  of  cattle. 
One  of  the  largest  milk  processing  plants 
is  in  Standard  Township.  Trout  Creek, 
Ewen,  Matchwood,  and  Bergland  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  logging  towns  into  farming 
centers. 

Recent  Employment  and 
Unemployment  Developments 


Peak  employment  in  recent  years  was 
experienced  in  September  1953  when  a  to¬ 
tal  of  15,900  was  reached.  Employment 
in  the  lumber  industry  was  estimated  at 
2,900,  well  below  the  postwar  peak  of 
3,300  in  January  1949.  Much  of  the  decline 
was  due  to  the  closing  of  the  Ford  Saw¬ 
mill  at  L'Anse.  In  March  1956,  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  lumber  and  wood  products  in¬ 
dustry  was  down  to  1,800  before  the  spring 
break-up  started.  Several  loggers  in  the 
Calumet  area  went  out  of  business  and  a 
sawmill  at  Toivola  employing  60  men 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  National  Con- 
gainer  Mill  at  Ontonagon  closed  down  in 
December  1953  and  had  not  reopened. 
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Aerial  view  of  the  model  mining  community  of  yihite  Pine. 


Many  of  the  workers  affected  by  these 
cutbacks  have  left  the  area.  Quite  a  few 
of  the  younger  people  from  this  area  are 
employed  in  the  automobile  industry  in  the 
larger  industrial  areas  in  Lower  Michigan. 
During  periods  of  unemployment,  these 
workers  return  to  their  homes  in  the  Up¬ 
per  Peninsula. 

Unemployment  in  1953  reached  a  high 
point  of  2,400  in  April  during  the  spring 
break-up,  and  fell  to  a  record  low  of  500 
in  September.  In  1954,  maximum  unem- 
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ployment  of  2,800  was  registered  in  April 
and  was  caused  by  seasonal  conditions. 
The  1954  low  of  1,800  prevailed  in  August, 
September,  and  October.  During  1955, 
maximum  unemployment  of  2,900  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  April,  and  the  minimum  of 
1,000  in  September  and  October.  This 
year  to  date,  the  month  of  April  again  had 
the  highest  unemployment  of  1,900,  or  9.6 
percent  of  the  estimated  total  labor  force 
of  19,700. 

(continued  on  page  23) 


\/ etetan.5  Hene-kitl 
and  Employment  S ecutlty 


In  January  1955,  an  Executive  Order  of  the  President  established  The  President's 
Commission  on  Veterans'  Pensions.  Members  named  to  serve  on  this  Commis¬ 
sion  were  Omar  N.  Bradley  (chairman),  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  William  J.  Donovan, 
Paul  R.  Hawley,  Martin  D.  Jenkins,  Theodore  S.  Petersen,  and  John  S.  Thompson. 
The  Commission  reviewed  the  broad  range  of  nonmedical  benefits  to  veterans 
under  Federal  legislation.  After  more  than  a  year's  study,  the  Commission  sub¬ 
mitted  its  report  to  the  President  in  April  of  this  year.  Excerpts  from  those  por¬ 
tions  of  this  report- -VETERANS'  BENEFITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Findings 
and  Recommendations--which  have  implications  for  the  employment  security  pro¬ 
gram  follow. 


THE  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944--better  knpwn  as  the  GI  Bill- 
opened  a  new  and  hopeful  chapter  in 
veterans'  programs.  It  created  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  benefits  to  assist 
veterans  in  reestablishing  themselves  in 
civilian  life.  This  approach,  which  pro¬ 
vides  constructive  assistance  when  it  is 
most  needed,  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  the  best  way  to  meet  the  Government's 
obligation  to  nondisabled  war  veterans. 

The  World  War  II  Readjustment 
Allowance  Program 

The  servicemen's  readjustment  allow 
ance  program  under  the  1944  GI  Bill-- 
generally  known  as  the  SRA  program-- 
went  far  beyond  original  proposals  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  equivalent  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  for  veterans.  The  program  fi¬ 
nally  enacted,  in  Title  V  of  Public  Law 
346,  provided  for  readjustment  allowances 
of  two  distinct  types:  A  weekly  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  of  $20,  payable  for  as  long 
as  52  weeks  to  unemployed  veterans,  and 
a  self-employment  allowance  of  $100  per 
month  (less  net  income)  for  veterans 
whose  income  from  full-time  work  on 


their  farms  or  businesses  amounted  to 
less  than  $  100  per  month.  This  latter 
benefit  could  continue  for  10.4  months. 

The  benefits  could  be  used  at  any  time 
within  2  years  after  termination  of  the 
war  (i.e.,  through  July  1949),  and  many 
veterans  drew  benefits  as  much  as  3  or  4 
years  after  their  return  to  civilian  life. 

Both  the  52 -week  limit  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  payments  and  the  creation  of  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  self-employed  caused  many 
difficulties  and  criticisms  later.  In  deal¬ 
ing  generously  with  every  veteran  who  ex¬ 
perienced  unemployment  or  low  income 
during  self-employment,  Congress  cre¬ 
ated  a  program  which  was  hard  to  admin¬ 
ister  and  subject  to  misuse  by  a  minority 
of  veterans . 

Another  weakness  of  the  program 
was  that  it  disregarded  any  benefits  that 
the  veteran  had  under  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  Some  returning  veter¬ 
ans  had  a  right  to  benefits  based  on  pre¬ 
vious  civilian  employment,  since  many 
States  had  frozen  the  benefit  credits  ac¬ 
quired  before  entering  service,  and  others 
soon  acquired  such  rights  by  working  in 
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insured  civilian  jobs  after  discharge.  The 
veteran  was  not  required,  however,  to 
claim  the  State  benefit,  but  was  free  to 
claim  the  readjustment  allowance  instead. 
Since  most  State  benefit  rates  at  that  time 
were  below  $20  per  week,  most  veterans 
chose  the  SRA  benefit. 

Magnitude  of  the  World  War  II  Program 

The  readjustment  allowance  program 
did,  in  fact,  provide  an  indispensable  first 
line  of  defense  against  economic  want  to 
millions  of  veterans.  Altogether,  more 
than  9.7  million  different  individuals  filed 
claims  to  establish  their  eligibility  under 
the  program  and  more  than  8.9  million 
(58  percent  of  all  eligible  veterans)  re¬ 
ceived  payments.  The  total  value  of  the 
benefits  paid  amounted  to  more  than  $3.8 
billion.  Of  those  released  after  VJ-Day, 
more  than  two-thirds  received  at  least 
one  payment. 

Most  beneficiaries  used  the  benefit 
for  only  a  limited  period,  and  in  a  manner 
clearly  consistent  with  the  law's  objec¬ 
tives.  Nevertheless,  the  law  had  some 
consequences  that  were  not  anticipated, 
and  there  was  much  criticism  of  abuses, 
apparent  or  real. 

Of  the  veterans  who  received  at  least 
one  readjustment  allowance  payment,  just 
over  8.2  million  (92  percent)  drew  unem¬ 
ployment  allowances,  while  about  701,000, 
or  8  percent,  received  self-employment 
allowances.  The  average  self-employed 
beneficiary,  however,  drew  benefits  over 
a  much  longer  period.  As  a  result,  the 
total  cost  of  the  self-employment  program 
was  15.5  percent  of  the  total  for  both  pro¬ 
grams  combined- -amounting  to  $591  mil¬ 
lion  as  compared  to  $3.2  billion  for  unem¬ 
ployment  allowances  and  $3.8  billion  for 
both  programs. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation 
Program  for  Korea  Veterans 

The  unemployment  benefits  provided 
to  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  differed 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 
UNDER  THE  READIUSTMENT  ALLOWANCE  PROGRAM  AND 
STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  LAWS 

1945  -  1950 


Millions  Millions 

of  Persons  Persons 


Source:  Veterans  Administration  and  Department  of  Labor 


in  many  ways  from  those  for  World  War  II 
veterans.  Congress  recognized  that  the 
situation  was  then  quite  different  from 
that  during  mass  demobilization  after 
World  War  II,  and  there  was  little  incli¬ 
nation  to  establish  benefits  similar  to  the 
"52-20"  program.  The  program  finally 
adopted  was  designed  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
cesses  and  anomalies  that  had  occurred 
under  the  prior  program.  It  was  based 
on  an  approach  very  close  to  that  of  the 
nationwide  unemployment  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  for  civilian  workers.  The  principal 
differences  between  Public  Law  550  ^often 
called  the  new  (post-Korea)  GI  Bilf/and 
the  World  War  II  "SRA  Program"  were 
the  se: 

1.  The  benefits  for  self-employed 
workers  were  eliminated  entirely. 

2.  The  maximum  duration  of  bene¬ 
fits  was  fixed  at  26  weeks  (a  limit  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  in  many  States)  rather  than  the 
52 -week  maximum  in  Public  Law  346. 

3.  The  new  law  provided  for  much 
more  complete  coordination  with  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  programs.  The 


basic  eligibility  and  disqualification  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  State  in  which  the  veteran 
filed  his  claim  were  applied  in  the  same 
way  that  they  applied  to  civilian  workers. 

4.  The  new  program  took  into  ac¬ 
count  any  benefit  rights  that  the  veteran 
had  under  State  laws.  For  veterans  who 
were  entitled  to  a  benefit  of  $26  per  week 
or  more  under  State  programs,  no  Fed¬ 
eral  payment  was  made;  and  for  those 
whose  State  benefit  was  less  than  $26, 
the  Federal  payment  made  up  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

5.  A  benefit  rate  of  $26  per  week 
was  established  for  total  unemployment. 
While  higher  than  the  $20  rate  paid  under 
the  World  War  II  program,  this  level  was 
much  more  in  line  with  State  benefits 
than  had  been  true  in  1946. 

Operating  Experience  Under 
the  UCV  Program 

The  program  for  Korea  veterans-- 
often  referred  to  as  the  "UCV  Program" 
--has  been  free  from  most  of  the  problems 
that  develolped  under  Public  Law  346, 
and  subject  to  much  less  public  criticism. 
Three  major  factors  account  for  its  rela¬ 
tively  greater  success  and  public  accept¬ 
ance: 

1.  Economic  conditions  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  slow  rate  of  demobilization  have 

let  the  program  operate  under  much  more 
normal  conditions  than  in  the  hectic 
"nonths  after  VJ-Day.  Employment  has 
3een  at  a  high  level  and  jobs  have  been 
alentiful  in  most  areas. 

2.  The  present  benefit  structure 
argely  prevents  abuses  which  were  crit- 
cized  under  the  SRA  program.  Omission 
3f  self-employment  allowances  removed 
Dne  cause  of  criticism.  The  26-week  lim¬ 
it  on  maximum  duration  reduced  the  prob- 
em  of  extended  use  of  benefits  over  long 
Periods,  and  probably  encouraged  veterans 
o  seek  and  accept  civilian  jobs  sooner. 


3.  Coordination  with  State  programs 
has  been  far  more  effective.  Conditions 
of  current  eligibility  or  disqualification 
are  now  based  entirely  on  the  State  law, 
and  the  same  standards  apply  to  veterans 
and  other  claimants.  The  benefit  is  clear¬ 
ly  recognized  as  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation.  Administrative  control  and  policy¬ 
making  functions  at  the  national  level  are 
now  lodged  in  a  Federal  agency  familiar 
with  unemployment  compensation  problems. 

The  percentage  of  Korea  veterans  who 
have  drawn  "UCV"  benefits  has  been  about 
one -third  as  great  as  under  the  World 
War  II  program.  Through  October  1955  — 
afte r  3  years  of  operations--about  728,000 
veterans  had  received  benefits,  represent¬ 
ing  about  18  percent  of  the  Korea  veterans 
in  civilian  life;  at  the  corresponding  stage 
in  the  World  War  II  program,  47  percent 
of  the  eligible  veterans  had  drawn  unem¬ 
ployment  allowances  and  51  percent  had 
received  some  type  of  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  . 

The  average  number  of  weeks  claimed 
per  beneficiary  has  been  somewhat  less 
than  under  Public  Law  346--about  12.2 
weeks  after  3  years  of  operations  under 
Public  Law  550,  as  compared  to  16.8 
weeks  at  the  same  stage  in  the  earlier  pro¬ 
gram.  The  proportion  of  Korean  conflict 
veterans  who  have  exhausted  their  bene¬ 
fits,  however,  is  higher  than  at  the  same 
stage  under  Public  Law  346.  Though  this 
results  partly  from  the  lower  maximum 
duration,  it  also  indicates  that  those  vet¬ 
erans  who  suffer  unemployment,  even  un¬ 
der  the  favorable  economic  conditions 
that  have  existed  in  1952-55,  may  have 
serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  permanent 
jobs. 

State -to-State  variations  in  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  benefits  paid  are  striking¬ 
ly  similar  to  those  under  Public  Law  346. 
Nine  of  the  twelve  States  with  highest  av¬ 
erage  duration  are  identical  under  both 
laws.  Such  variations  appear  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  mainly  by  the  proportion  of  rural  popu- 
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lation  and  the  character  of  local  labor  mar¬ 
kets  . 

Available  data  on  disqualification  for 
benefits  show  that  under  the  UCV  program 
veterans  are  disqualified  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  claimants  under  State  laws. 
The  ratio  of  disqualifications  for  volun¬ 
tary  quitting  is,  in  fact,  slightly  higher  for 
veterans,  with  little  difference  in  the  ratio 
of  disqualifications  for  other  reasons  such 
as  refusal  of  work  or  availability  for  work. 
In  general,  veterans  are  now  being  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  other  claimants. 

Conclusions  Regarding  Readjustment 
Allowances  and  Unemployment  Benefits 


From  experience  under  the  differing 
programs  for  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  certain  general 
conclusions  seem  warranted. 

1.  Unemployment  benefits,  comparable 
to  those  provided  under  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  laws,  are  a  necessary  and  proper 
part  of  a  readjustment  benefit  program. 

The  extent  to  which  such  benefits  are  used 
will  differ,  depending  on  current  conditions 
of  demobilization  and  employment,  but  a 
significant  number  of  veterans  will  need 
and  deserve  such  benefits  because  of  their 
special  problems  as  jobseekers. 

2.  Some  of  the  problems  that  arose 
under  Public  Law  346  were  due  to  mass 
demobilization  and  general  employment 
conditions,  and  similar  problems  will  ex¬ 
ist  to  some  degree  in  any  similar  period. 
These  problems  were  aggravated  after 
World  War  II,  however,  by  providing  bene¬ 
fits  over  too  long  a  period  by  failure  to 
apply  the  same  eligibility  standards  that 
had  to  be  met  under  regular  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  programs.  By  tend¬ 
ing  to  discourage  some  veterans  from 
seeking  and  accepting  the  kinds  of  work 
that  were  actually  available,  an  unduly 
liberal  program  may  delay  effective  re¬ 
adjustment  of  individuals. 

3.  Problems  under  Public  Law  346 
were  also  aggravated  by  failure  to  coor¬ 


dinate  the  veterans'  program  effectively 
with  State  unemployment  insurance  pro¬ 
grams.  Benefit  rights  acquired  under 
State  programs  should  be  fully  taken  into 
account  before  a  special  benefit  as  a  vet¬ 
eran  is  available. 


4.  The  self-employment  allowance 
program  was  an  unsuccessful  experiment 
that  should  not  be  repeated.  There  still 
remains  the  problem  of  what  kind  of  re¬ 
adjustment  aid  can  properly  be  provided 
to  self-employed  persons,  as  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  in  some  future  period  of  mass  de¬ 
mobilization.  The  Commission  believes 
that  some  other  solution  should  be  found 
--perhaps  in  the  form  of  special  business 
and  professional  loans  or  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  loans  and  training. 


Unemployment  Compensation 

for  Peacetime  Ex-Servicemen 


With  the  exception  of  self-employed 
persons,  farm  workers,  and  domestic 
servants,  and  most  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments,  nearly  all  work¬ 
ers  in  the  economy  are  eligible  for  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  when  unemployed. 
Most  of  them  are  covered  by  State  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  laws;  separate  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  exist  for  railroad  work¬ 
ers  and  Federal  government  employees. 
Persons  in  active  military  service,  un¬ 
less  they. are  war  veterans,  have  no  such 
protection.  The  present  program  for 
Korea  veterans,  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  has  operated  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  earlier  pro¬ 
gram  for  World  War  II  veterans  but  does 
not  apply  to  persons  who  entered  the 
Armed  Forces  after  January  31,  1955. 


Under  present  law,  few  peacetime  ex- 
servicemen  have  benefit  rights  under  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws,  based 
on  prior  civilian  employment.  In  general, 
such  rights  exist  only  in  those  States 
which  provide  for  "freezing"  benefit 
rights  during  military  service,  since  only 
the  wage  credits  earned  within  the  last 
year  or  two  are  normally  counted  under 
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State  laws.  Since  many  peacetime  ex- 
servicemen  are  young  and  have  little  or 
no  civilian  work  experience,  the  majority 
have  no  right  to  benefits. 

Insurance  against  unemployment  has 
gained  wide  acceptance  in  this  country  and 
is  a  form  of  protection  to  which  every 
worker  is  entitled  whether  he  serves  with 
the  Government  or  is  employed  in  private 
industry.  In  1954,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  was  extended  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  on  a  basis  whereby  benefits 
are  geared  to  those  payable  under  the  laws 
as  found  in  each  State  and  the  cost  is  borne 
on  a  100-percent  basis  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  approach  appears  to  be 
a  satisfactory  prototype  for  coverage  of 
military  personnel,  who  are  at  present 
the  largest  single  group  working  for  a 
major  employer  who  are  not  covered  by 
unemployment  insurance. 

Employment  Assistance 
and  Related  Services 


Veterans  of  all  wars,  including  the  two 
most  recent  conflicts  are  entitled  to  spe¬ 
cial  services  and  priorities  in  obtaining 
jobs  through  the  nationwide  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  employment  offices.  The  nondisabled 
veteran  is  given  priority  over  nonveterans 
in  referrals  to  job  openings,  and  disabled 
veterans  have  an  overriding  preference. 


In  addition,  veterans  receive  special  serv¬ 
ices  such  as  employment  counseling. 

The  peacetime  serviceman  will  with¬ 
out  question  have  special  problems  in  find¬ 
ing  employment  after  his  discharge  and 
these  will  not  differ  greatly  from  those 
of  the  Korea  veteran  since  youth  and  lack* 
of  experience  are  the  main  reasons  for 
their  difficulty  in  finding  jobs. 

It  does  not  appear  desirable  or  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  extend  to  peacetime 
servicemen  the  same  priorities  that  are 
given  to  war  veterans.  Instead,  it  appears 
desirable  to  meet  this  problem  by  develop¬ 
ing  long-range  programs  which  recognize 
that  one  important  function  of  the  public 
employment  service  will  be  to  assist 
young  men  and  women  who  return  to  the 
labor  market  after  a  period  of  military 
service.  The  Employment  Service,  in 
principle,  seeks  to  provide  appropriate 
assistance  to  all  applicants  who  have  spe¬ 
cial  placement  problems.  If  the  special 
needs  of  the  peacetime  servicemen  are 
recognized,  and  adequate  programs  exist 
to  meet  these  needs,  no  arbitrary  "prior¬ 
ity"  seems  necessary. 

While  priority  in  referrals  to  job 
openings  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary 
for  peacetime  ex-servicemen,  special  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  employment 
counseling  and  similar  services  for  this 
group. 
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A  significant  nuviber  of  seasonal  farw  workers  was  engaged  m  harvesting  vegetables 
m  June.  Celery  harvesting  is  shown  here. 


tyaun  JlaLosi  Market  ^h&aeJ&fi*He+ttd 

Migrant  Workers  Fill  Growing  Share 

of  Seasonal  Farm  Jobs 

x 


THE  great  expansion  in  the  need  for 
seasonal  farm  labor  that  had  begun 
in  April  continued  well  into  June  and 
then  slowed  down  temporarily. 

By  mid-June,  the  number  of  seasonal 
hired  farm  workers  totalled  l,059,000--a 
gain  of  almost  50  percent  over  mid-May, 
according  to  reports  received  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Employment  Security.  Migrant 
workers  filled  a  growing  share  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  seasonal  farm  jobs  and  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  areas  came  to  depend  on 
these  workers  as  their  major  source  of 
labor  supply  in  meeting  expanding  labor 
needs. 
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A  larger  proportion  of  the  seasonal 
hired  workforce  was  engaged  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton  and  sugar  beets  and  in  the 
hay  and  grain  haryest  in  mid-June  than  a 
month  earlier.  Employment  of  seasonal 
labor  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  harvests 
also  increased,  although  at  a  slower  pace 
during  this  period. 

The  April-through- June  expansion  in 
use  of  seasonal  hired  farm  labor  has  been 
widespread  and  took  place  in  most  States. 
However,  the  bulk  of  these  workers  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  concentrated  in  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  States.  In  mid-June,  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  workers  were  employed 


This  article  is  based  on  reports  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  through  its  affiliated 
State  employment  security  agencies  and  on  information  from  other  sources.  The  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security-State  agency  surveys  are  made  semimonthly  and  provide  data  on  estimated  employment 
of  seasonal  hired  workers  in  agriculture  and  food  processing,  by  crop  activity  and  geographic  origin 
of  workers.  Semimonthly  reports  are  required  from  any  of  the  276  agricultural  reporting  areas  that 
meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria:  (l)  500  or  more  seasonal  hired  workers  employed,  (2) 
shortage  or  surplus  of  100  or  more  seasonal  hired  workers,  (3)  any  foreign  workers  employed. 


in  Texas  (222,600)  and  California  (225,000), 
where  large  numbers  are  employed 
throughout  the  year.  One-fifth  were  work¬ 
ing  in  four  additional  States--Oregon 
(71,000),  Michigan  (49,500),  Arkansas 
(46,100),  and  Washington  (35,100)  where 
most  of  the  employment  gains  have  taken 
place  since  the  beginning  of  May. 

With  one -fifth  of  the  seasonal  work¬ 
force  cultivating  cotton  in  mid-June  com¬ 
pared  with  one-seventh  in  mid-May,  more 
workers  were  engaged  in  that  crop  activity 
than  in  any  other.  The  228,000  seasonal 
workers  chopping  cotton  in  mid-June  were 
well  over  twice  the  number  so  engaged  a 
month  earlier.  Most  of  these  workers 
were  engaged  in  the  still  expanding  cotton 
cultivating  activities  in  the  South  Central 
States,  principally  in  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  Weather  has 
been  variable  but  generally  ranged  from 
favorable  to  good  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  In  Texas,  the  largest  cotton  pro¬ 
ducing  State,  moisture  has  generally  been 
adequate.  Irrigated  cotton  was  doing  very 
well,  but  prospects  were  extremely  vari¬ 
able  for  dryland  cotton,  and  poor  in  South 
Central  and  Southern  Low  Rolling  Plains 
sections  of  the  State. 

Employment  dropped  in  June  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  as  cotton  chopping 
passed  its  peak.  Weather  has  been  unfa¬ 
vorable,  stands  are  only  fair,  and  the 
crop  is  somewhat  later  than  usual.  Excel¬ 
lent  progress  is  reported  in  the  Far  West¬ 
ern  cotton  States. 

Acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  on 
July  1  is  estimated  at  11,962,000  acres-- 
3  percent  less' than  at  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.  Although  there  has  been  a  long- 
run  drop  in  cotton  acreage,  increased 


yields  per  acre  have  resulted  in  greater 
production  in  past  years.  It  is  still  too 
early  in  the  season  to  predict  the  size  of 
this  year's  cotton  crop  and  its  effect  on 
harvest  labor  requirements. 

While  sugar  beet  cultivation  does  not 
require  as  many  seasonal  workers  as 
many  other  major  crop  activities,  it  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  substantial  share  of  the  mid- 
May  to  mid-June  expansion  in  employment. 
The  number  of  seasonal  sugar  beet  work¬ 
ers  employed  in  mid-June  (at  59,000)  was 

three  times  the  number  employed  a  month 
earlier.  These  workers  were  employed 
in  18  States--mostly  in  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  Nebraska  in  the  Eastern  sugar 
beet  area  and  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Mon¬ 
tana  in  the  Western  area.  Sugar  beet  pro¬ 
duction  this  year  is  expected  to  be  greater 
than  last  year;  acreage  for  harvest  is  7 
percent  higher. 

Many  Workers  Engaged  in 
Grain  and  Hay  Harvests 

The  grain  and  hay  harvests  were  an¬ 
other  source  of  rapid  expansion  in  labor 
needs.  Employment  of  more  than  82,000 
seasonal  workers  in  these  activities  in 
mid-June  was  well  over  three  times  the 
number  a  month  earlier.  These  workers 
were  engaged  largely  in  the  grain  harvests 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  in  both  the 
grain  and  hay  harvests  in  Texas  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  seasonal  hired  work 
force  as  labor  needs  expanded  was  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  seasonal  jobs 
held  by  interstate  migrant  worker s--from 
7.6  percent  in  mid-May  to  12.4  percent  in 
mid-June.  Major  movements  of  migrants 
were  fully  under  way  during  June  and  were 
key  sources  of  labor  supply  in  many  areas. 
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Workmen  pitching  pea  vines  onto  conveyors 
of  pea-shel  ling  machines  at  a  vmer  station. 


Of  the  135,000  interstate  migrants 
employed  throughout  the  country  in  mid- 
June,  2  5,000  were  working  along  the  East¬ 
ern  Seaboard--principally  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey-- as  the 
usual  northward  movement  from  Florida 
and  other  southern  areas  of  labor  supply 
took  place.  More  than  55,000  migrants-- 
principally  from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas--were  working  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  States  where  they  filled  45  percent  of 
the  seasonal  hired  worker  jobs.  Approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  interstate  migrants  in  the 
Western  States  were  employed  principally 
in  California  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Employment  of  Mexican  nationals 
gained  substantially- -from  84,500  in  mid- 
May  to  131,900  in  mid- June,  but  the  share 
of  the  Nation's  seasonal  hired  worker 
jobs  filled  by  these  workers  did  not  change 
significantly  during  this  period.  Use  of 
British  West  Indian  labor  dropped  as  crop 
activities  in  Florida,  where  these  workers 
are  principally  employed,  drew  to  a  close. 

Labor  shortages  were  reported  at 
the  end  of  June  in  53  areas;  they  were 
generally  small  except  for  some  areas  in 
Texas  and  California.  Cultivating  and 
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Estimated  Employment  of 
Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Workers 
by  Geographic  Origin  and  Crop  Activity  \J 
June  15.  1956 


Workers  Came  From 

Number 

employed 

Percent 

Total  1 

,057,700 

100.0 

Domestic 

916,600 

86.7 

Local 

700,800 

66.3 

Intrastate 

68,000 

6 .4 

Interstate 

135,000 

12.8 

Puerto  Rico 

12,800 

1.2 

F  oreign 

141,100 

133 

Mexico 

131,900 

12.5 

British  West  Indies 

8,800 

0.8 

Canada 

400 

0.1 

Workers  Were  Engaged  In: 

Number 

employed 

Percent 

Total,  all  activities 

1,057,700 

100.0 

General 

74,000 

7.0 

Livestock 

24,000 

2.3 

Vegetables 

13,200 

1.2 

Other  crops 

36,800 

3.5 

Cultivating 

387,900 

36.7 

Cotton 

228,000 

21.6 

Sugar  beets 

58,800 

5.5 

Fruit 

32,700 

3.1 

Vegetables 

32,500 

3.1 

Other  crops 

35,900 

3.4 

Harvesting 

455,700 

43.1 

Fruit 

195,700 

18.5 

Strawberries 

130,900 

12.4 

Other 

64,800 

6.1 

Vegetables 

165,700 

15.7 

T  omatoes 

23,200 

2.2 

Potatoes 

19,900 

1.9 

Other  vegetables 

122,600 

11.6 

Grains  and  hay 

82,200 

7.8 

Other  crops 

12,100 

1.1 

Activity  not  speci- 

fied 

140,100 

13.2 

1/ Based  on  reports 

from  218  of  the  276 

agricultural  reporting  areas 

deline  ated 

by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Li-. 


early  harvesting  of  cotton  were  expected 
to  intensify  shortages  in  Texas  and  sub¬ 
stantial  shortages  of  fruit  pickers  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  in  California. 

Public  employment  offices  intensified 
their  recruiting  efforts  during  June  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  growing  demand  for  farm 
labor.  The  number  of  farm  placements 
totaled  1,338,500  during  the  month--55 
percent  greater  than  in  May  and  6  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  June  of  a  year  ago.  Of 
these,  806,700  were  pool-type  placements, 
that  is,  placements  of  job  applicants 
gathered  at  an  established  assembly  point 
for  referral  to  a  single  day's  work.  Larg¬ 
est  increases  occurred  in  Oregon  (96,200), 
Arkansas  (92,500),  and  Washington 
(37,700)--primarily  due  to  strawberry 


harvest  needs;  in  Mississippi  (72,700)  and 
Texas  (59,400)--in  response  to  demand 
for  cotton  choppers;  and  in  the  vegetable 
harvest  in  North  Carolina  (78,200). 

About  2.4  million  hired  workers,  sea¬ 
sonal  and  nonseasonal,  were  working  on 
farms  during  the  week  of  June  17-23,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  number  of 
hired  workers  was  about  400,000--one- 
fifth  greater  than  a  month  earlier--but 
reflecting  a  less-than-usual  seasonal  in¬ 
crease  in  employment. 

The  number  of  farm  operator  s  and  un¬ 
paid  family  workers  at  work  on  farms  to¬ 
taled  6.  5  million- - down  3  percent  from  a 
month  earlier  and  4  percent  from  a  year  ago. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  COPPER  COUNTIES 

(continued  from  page  14) 


Employment  Expansion 


Seasonal  expansion  of  800  in  wage 
and  salary  employment  was  anticipated 


Employment  in  Copper  Counties  Area 

of  Michigan 

Nonagricultural  wage  and 

April  1956 

April  1955 

salary  employment . 

13,300 

12,800 

Manufacturing  . 

2,600 

2,200 

Lumber . 

1,600 

1,300 

Metals . 

300 

300 

Nonelectrical  machinery.. 

100 

0 

Food  and  kindred . 

400 

400 

Printing  and  publishing  .... 

100 

100 

Chemicals . 

100 

100 

Nonmanufacturing . 

10,700 

10,600 

Mining  . 

3,300 

3,100 

Construction . 

Transportation,  commun- 

700 

900 

ication,  utilities . 

800 

900 

Trade  . 

Finance,  insurance,  real 

2,600 

2,600 

estate . 

300 

300 

Service . 

2,000 

1,800 

Government . 

1,000 

1,000 

between  April  and  August  1956.  Most  of 
the  expansion  was  scheduled  in  the  lumber 
and  wood  products  industry.  In  addition, 
the  Celotex  Company  has  taken  over  the 
old  Ford  Sawmill  at  L'Anse  and  purchased 
timber  holdings  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
This  should  mean  considerable  activity  in 
the  logging  and  sawmill  industry.  Also, 
the  Huss-Ontonagon  Pulp  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ontonagon  has  purchased  the  mill 
formerly  operated  by  the  National  Con¬ 
tainer  Company. 

Seasonal  Character  of  the  Economy 

The  nature  of  the  economy,  highly  de¬ 
pendent  on  nonmanufacturing  industries, 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  seasonal  influ¬ 
ences.  In  manufacturing,  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  is  al*so  directly  affected  by  the 
change  of  seasons.  Activities  most  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  coming  of  winter,  which  curtails 
operations,  are  construction,  railway  and 
water  transportation,  trade,  service,  and 
the  tourist  industry. 
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Number  of  Jobless 
Skilled  Workers  Drops  Sharply 


This  article  summarizes  the  May  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  describing  the  character¬ 
istics  of  insured  unemployed  workers.  The  report  is  based  upon  a  1-percent  sample  survey  of 
all  unemployment  insurance  claimants  in  continental  United  States  filing  under  State  laws  and 
the  programs  for  Federal  civilian  workers  and  Korea  veterans.  These  laws  cover  over  40 
million  workers--about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation’s  total  employment.  The  information  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  1,700  local  offices  of  the  State  employment  security  system.  Analyses  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  cover  the  week  including  the  12th  of  the  month  and  exclude  claimants  for 
partial  benefits --about  5-7  percent  of  the  total.  Initial  claimants  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  av¬ 
erage  weekly  volume  for  the  report  period  (4  weeks  ended  May  12). 


WITH  the  spring  seasonal  upswing  in 
construction  and  other  outdoor  activ¬ 
ities,  both  the  duration  and  extent  of 
insured  unemployment  among  men  de¬ 
clined  in  May.  The  rate  of  unemployment 
among  women  remained  about  the  same 
because  of  seasonal  slackness  in  apparel 
and  other  industries  employing  large  num¬ 
bers  of  women.  As  in  earlier  months 
the  shortest  spells  of  unemployment  oc¬ 
curred  among  factory  workers  and  in  the 
semiskilled  occupations. 

Majority  of  Insured  Unemployed 

Are  Factory  Workers 

Insured  unemployment  declined  near¬ 
ly  150,  000  to  1.  2  million  in  May,  and  was 
about  280,  000  below  this  year's  peak 
reached  in  February.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  was  3.1  percent  in 
May,  down  from  3.4  percent  in  April  and 
the  high  of  3 . 8  percent  in  February.  The 
April-May  decrease  reflected  the  sharp 
gains  in  construction  employment  and 
stepped-up  hiring  in  other  nonmanufac¬ 
turing  activities. 

Employment  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  experienced  an  unusually  large 
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pickup  from  April  to  May,  causing  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  in  this  industry  to 
drop  sharply- -down  91,  000  to  a  total  of 
124,  000.  As  a  result,  the  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  among  construction  workers  de¬ 
creased  from  9.2  percent  to  5.3  percent. 
At  the  winter  peak  in  February,  this  rate 
was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  May. 
Also,  construction  workers  accounted  for 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  insured  unemployed 
in  May  as  compared  to  only  one-fourth 
in  F ebruary. 

Insured  unemployment  in  all  other 
nonmanufacturing  industries  except  min¬ 
ing  also  showed  substantial  declines  per¬ 
centagewise  over  the  month.  Largest 
numerical  decreases  were  in  trade 
(19,  000)  and  service  (15,  000).  As  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  the  rates  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  most  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  were  considerably  below  the  av¬ 
erage-less  than  2.0  percent  in  each  di¬ 
vision  except  construction  and  mining. 

The  number  of  insured  unemployed 
factory  workers,  at  720,000,  was  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged  from  April  after  increas¬ 
ing  in  each  of  the  first  4  months  of  the 
year.  The  rate  of  insured  unemployment 


TABLE  1.— .VOIJJME  AND  RATE  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTKT  OF  ATTACHMENT 

(Claimants  for  full  benefits) 

April  and  May  1956 


Industry  attachment 

Number 

(in  thousands) 

Percent 

distribution 

Rate  of  insured 
unemployment  1/ 

May  6-12  Apr. 8-14 
1956  1956 

May  6-12  Apr. 8-14 
1956  1956 

May  6-12  Apr. 8-14 
1956  1956 

Total . 

. .  1.207.1 

1.355.6 

100.0 

100.0 

No  industry  attachment  2/.... . . 

37.2 

2.4 

2.7 

-i  ,  i 

- 

Total  with  industry  attachment,  1,177*7 

1,313.4 

97.6 

97.3 

3.1 

3.4 

Mining.., . . . 

31.5 

2.7 

2.3 

4*4 

4.3 

Contract  construction., . . 

215.4 

10.3 

15.9 

5.3 

9.2 

Manufacturing, ,»••••••«, . 

713.1 

59.6 

53.0 

4*4 

4.4 

Durable  goods . . . 

368.2 

30.3 

27.2 

3.9 

3.9 

Lumber  and  wood  products . •••••• 

40.5 

2.1 

3.0 

3.7 

6.0 

Primary  metals..,. . 

28.6 

3.7 

2.1 

3.5 

2.3 

fabricated  metal  products . 

40.8 

3.5 

3.0 

3.9 

3.8 

Machinery  (except  electrical).. 

..  29.9 

29.6 

2.5 

2.2 

1.9 

1.9 

Electrical  machinery . . 

45.6 

4.1 

3.4 

4.4 

4.1 

Tran  spo  rtat ion  equipment .•••••• 

103.6 

8.4 

7.6 

5.3 

5.4 

Nondurable  goods .•••• . . . 

349.9 

29.3 

25.8 

5.1 

5.1 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

87.1 

5.9 

6.4 

4.8 

5.9 

Textile  mill  products . 

63.5 

5.4 

4.7 

6.1 

5.9 

Apparel....... .............. ... 

110.1 

10.4 

8.1 

10.5 

9.2 

Chemi cals . . . 

17.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.9 

2.2 

Leather  and  leather  products... 

27.5 

2.6 

2.0 

8.2 

7.3 

Transportation,  communication. 

and  public  utilities. . . . 

46.8 

3.2 

3.5 

1.4 

1.7 

Iholesale  and  retail  trade.. .... ,,, 

179.0 

13.3 

13.2 

1.8 

2.0 

Retail  trade... . 

127.5 

9.4 

9.4 

1.9 

2.1 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

15.0 

16.7 

1.2 

1.2 

.8 

.9 

Service.  . . . . 

74.9 

4.9 

5.5 

1.3 

2.3 

Government  . . 

24.8 

1.5 

1.8 

1.0 

1.3 

Miscellaneous  2J . 

10.9 

.7 

.3 

- . 

— 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual 

items  may  not  add  to 

total. 

1/  Based  on  average  monthly  covered  employment. 

,  Oct.  1954-Sspt.  1955 

2/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program 

+ 

3/  Includes  agriculture,  forestry. 

fishing,  and 

industries  not  elsewhere  classified. 

at  4.4  percent,  remained  unchanged. 
However,  workers  from  manufacturing 
industries  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the 
insured  unemployed  in  May  as  compared 
with  53  percent  in  April  and  43  percent 
in  February.  The  sharp  rise  in  this  pro¬ 
portion  resulted  more  from  declines  in 
unemployment  among  nonmanufacturing 


workers  than  from  the  increase  among 
factory  workers. 

As  with  total  manufacturing,  no  sig¬ 
nificant  change  occurred  over  the  month 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  dur¬ 
able  and  nondurable  goods  sectors.  Sea¬ 
sonal  influences  were  responsible,  how- 
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Insured  Unemployed 

(Week  of  May  6  ~  12  ,  1956) 

3  out  of  4  WOMEN  and  half  the  MEN 
were  from  MANUFACTURING 

PERCENT 


Manufacturing 


72.3 


Contract 

Construction 


T  rode 


16.9 


II. 6 


15.7 


Service 


v 


Mining 


Men 

Women 


Trans . 


** 

All  other 
non-mfg. 


r 


No  industry 
Attachment 


3.9 


•#  Men-  durables,  34 .3  %  ■,  non  -  durables ,  16.7  % 
Women  -  durables,  24.5  %;  non -  durables,  47. 8% 
Finance ,  government,  agriculture,  etc 


ever,  for  shifts  in  unemployment  among 
the  soft  goods  industries.  Expanding  ac¬ 
tivity  in  canning  and  preserving  caused  a 
significant  drop  in  the  number  of  jobless 
workers  from  the  food  industry.  Off¬ 
setting  this  decline  was  an  increase  among 
unemployed  apparel  workers  as  seasonal 
production  cutbacks  continued.  The  slack 
season  in  the  shoe  industry  contributed  to 
a  small  rise  in  unemployment  among 
leather  products  workers.  Rates  of  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  in  the  apparel  and 
the  leather  industries  rose  to  10.5  percent 
and  8.  2  percent,  respectively,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  highest  among  the  major 
manufacturing  groups.  For  the  soft  goods 
sector  as  a  whole,  the  rate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment —  5.1  percent — was  substantially 
above  that--3.  9  percent--for  durable 
goods  industries. 

Shifts  in  insured  unemployment  also 
occurred  within  the  durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries  although  the  total  volume  remained 
at  virtually  the  same  level.  Seasonal  ex¬ 
pansion  in  logging  and  lumbering  contri¬ 
buted  to  a  further  sharp  drop  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  from  the  industry.  Insured  unem¬ 
ployment  among  primary  metal  workers 
increased  sharply  over  the  month.  The 
marked  rise  resulted  almost  entirely  from 
the  secondary  effects  of  a  railroad  labor 
dispute  in  the  South  which  caused  the  shut¬ 
down  of  some  blast  furnaces,  steel  works 
and  foundries.  The  number  of  insured 
unemployed  from  the  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  industry  remained  at  virtually  the 
same  level  between  April  and  May.  A 
small  rise  among  auto  workers  was  offset 
by  decreases  among  shipbuilding  and  air¬ 
craft  workers. 

Decreases  in  unemployment  from  con¬ 
struction,  lumber,  and  trade  were  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  an  over-the-month 
drop  of  157,  000  among  men  to  719,  000. 
One-half  of  the  men  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  were  factory  work¬ 
ers.  As  in  April,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
men  from  manufacturing  were  attached  to 
durable  goods  industries,  with  almost 
nnp.fnnrtVi  from  the  transDortation  ecmip- 
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ment  industry.  Of  the  women  factory 
workers,  two-thirds  were  from  nondur¬ 
able  goods- -more  than  one-fourth  from 
the  apparel  industry. 

Length  of  Insured 
Unemployment  Decreases 

The  average  length  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  edged  down  to  8.1  weeks  in  May 
after  remaining  at  8.4  weeks  in  both 
March  and  April.  Among  the  industry  di¬ 
visions,  the  largest  decreases  in  average 
duration  occurred  in  mining,  service, 
and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 
Workers  from  manufacturing  industries 
continued  to  have  a  shorter  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  insured  unemployment  than  those 
from  nonmanufacturing  industries- - 7.  6 
weeks  compared  with  almost  9  weeks. 

The  length  of  unemployment  among  mine 
workers  declined  from  8.  5  weeks  in  April 
to  7.8  weeks  in  May- -below  the  overall 
average  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Former  government  workers  had  been 
unemployed  longer  than  those  from  any 
other  industry  division. 

Semiskilled  Workers  One- 
Third  of  Jobless 

There  was  a  decrease  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  in  all  occupational  groups 
between  mid-April  and  mid- May  except 
in  the  professional  and  managerial  groups. 
A  decline  of  56,  000  in  the  number  of 
skilled  workers,  44,000  among  unskilled 
and  19,  000  semiskilled  accounted  for 
about  80  percent  of  the  total  decrease. 

The  decrease  in  these  occupations  was 
entirely  among  men,  resulting  chiefly 
from  increased  activity  in  the  construc¬ 
tion,  lumber  and  food  industries.  The 
number  of  semiskilled  women  increased 
by  16,  000,  mainly  as  a  result  of  additional 
layoffs  in  apparel,  textiles,  and  leather. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
has  been  a  gradual  change  in  the  occupa¬ 
tional  distribution  of  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  reflecting  the  industry  develop- 


Occupations  of  Insured  Unemployed 

Jonuory  to  May  1956 

Proport  ion  of  SKILLED  workers  declined 
Percent 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May 


.  .  .  and  UNSKILLED  was  relatively  stable 


Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May 
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TABLE  2.— LENGTH  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  31  AGE,  SEX,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INDUSTRY 

(Claimants  for  Fall  Benefits) 

Week  of  May  6-12,  1956 


Total 

Percent 

Percentage  distribution  by  length 

number 

of  all 

of  insured  unemployment 

Classification 

claim- 

Total  1-4  5-10  11-14  Over  14 

(000) 

ants 

weeks  weeks  weeks  weeks 

.ALL 

CLAIMANTS. 

100.0 

100.0 

40.3 

29.0 

11.8 

18.9 

Sex: 

Men. . 

59.6 

100.0 

40.1 

27.3 

12.5 

20.2 

Women . 

40.4 

100.0 

40.6 

31.5 

10.8 

17.1 

Age  and 
Men  - 

sex: 

Under  25. . . . 

9.0 

100.0 

44*8 

25.5 

13.5 

16.1 

25  - 

44..... 

24.9 

100.0 

42.2 

26.9 

13.6 

17.3 

45  - 

64 _ 

19.8 

100.0 

39.7 

28.9 

10.6 

20.3 

Over 

64 - 

70.7 

5*9 

100.0 

25*5 

25.9 

12.3 

36.4 

Women 

Under  25... 

5*7 

100.0 

44.2 

30.9 

10.0 

15.0 

25  - 

44.... 

20. 9 

100.0 

40.8 

31.3 

11.5 

16.3 

45  - 

64.... 

12.7 

100.0 

39.9 

32.5 

9.9 

17.6 

Over 

64.... 

1.2 

100.0 

27.1 

25.0 

12.5 

34.7 

Occupational  group: 

Professional  and 

managerial. •••••••••.. •  32.5 

Clerical  and  sales .  123.1 

Service.. .  79*4 

Skilled .  175.9 

Semiskilled .  389.2 

Unskilled .  372.4 

Entry  and  other.. .  34.6 

Industry  of  attachment: 

;.Iining  •••••.........*••••  32.5 

Construction .  124*4 

Manufacturing .  719.6 

Durable  Goods .  366.3 

Nondurable  Goods .  353*3 

Transportation,  conm. , 

and  public  utilities...  39.0 

Trade .  160 .0 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate.... .  15*0 

Service . 59.6 

Government...... .  18.6 

Miscellaneous  (agr., 

forestry,  etc.) .  9.0 

Mo  attachment  1/ .  29.4 


2.7 

100.0 

37.4 

30.7 

11.9 

20.0 

10.2 

100.0 

35.6 

31.0 

11.9 

21.5 

6.6 

100.0 

31.5 

28.5 

12.1 

27.8 

14.6 

100.0 

42.3 

26.3 

10.6 

20.3 

32.2 

100.0 

43.2 

30.3 

11.5 

14.9 

30.9 

100.0 

40.1 

28.0 

12.7 

19.1 

2.9 

100.0 

39.0 

27.4 

10.3 

23.2 

2.7 

100.0 

44.6 

31.2 

6.6 

17.5 

10.3 

100.0 

35.9 

25.2 

11.7 

27.2 

59.6 

100.0 

43.0 

29.9 

11.6 

15.5 

30.3 

100.0 

41.7 

27.5 

15.2 

15.7 

29.3 

100.0 

44*4 

32.4 

7.8 

15.4 

3.2 

100.0 

38.4 

29.6 

11.3 

20.7 

13.3 

100.0 

35.3 

23.6 

13.2 

22.4 

1.2 

100.0 

31.6 

29.2 

9.6 

29.6 

4.9 

100.0 

36.0 

27.5 

13.6 

22.9 

1.5 

100.0 

27.2 

25.5 

12.8 

34.4 

.7 

100.0 

39.4 

21.7 

14.7 

24.2 

2.4 

100.0 

36.6 

28.6 

13.0 

21.8 

l/  Primarily  "Korea"  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program 


merits  discussed  previously.  For  example, 
the  semiskilled  proportion  has  increased 
from  about  one-fourth  in  January  to  about 
one-third  in  May.  During  the  same  period 
the  skilled  workers  dropped  from  one- 
fifth  to  one- seventh.  For  women^he 
semiskilled  proportion  has  increased 
more  than  for  men. 


for  women  it  remained  almost  unchanged 
at  7.8  weeks.  Younger  workers  (under 
25)  were  jobless  for  shorter  periods  than 
older  workers.  Less  than  1  out  of  6  of 
the  unemployed  in  the  youngest  age  group 
was  claiming  benefits  for  over  14  weeks 
as  compared  with  more  than  1  out  of  3  in 
the  oldest  group. 


Among  the  various  occupational 
groups  the  longest  duration  of  insured  un¬ 
employment  appeared  to  be  among  the 
service  workers  and  the  shortest  among 
the  semiskilled.  The  average  length  of 
unemployment  was  greater  for  men  than 
for  women  in  each  occupational  group  ex¬ 
cept  for  professional  and  managerial,  and 
for  clerical  and  sales  workers. 

Proportion  of  Women 
Claimants  Increases 


All  of  the  decrease  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  May  was  accounted  for  by  a 
decline  in  male  claimants.  The  number 
fell  by  157,  000  while  the  number  of  women 
rose  slightly.  As  a  result  60  percent  of 
the  claimants  in  May  were  men  as  com¬ 
pared  with  65  percent  in  April.  The  1956 
high  of  72  percent  occurred  in  February. 
Conversely,  the  proportion  of  female 
claimants  went  up  from  28  percent  in  Feb-, 
ruary  to  40  percent  in  May.  The  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  wide  differences  between  these 
proportions  was  caused  by  a  sharp  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  men  from  con¬ 
struction,  lumber,  and  trade,  and  a  siz¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
from  soft  goods  industries- -primarily 
apparel,  textiles  and  leather. 


In  May,  as  in  prior  months,  about  40 
percent  of  the  insured  unemployed  were 
45  or  more  years  old,  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  than  are  employed  in  nonagri- 
cultural  industries.  On  the  average,  un¬ 
employed  men  were  somewhat  older  than 
women,  as  they  are  in  employment. 


The  average  duration  of  insured  un¬ 
employment  for  men  declined  from  8.7 
weeks  in  April  to  8.4  weeks  in  May,  while 


The  distribution  by  marital  status  of 
the  insured  unemployed  varied  little  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  5  months  of  the  year  and  the 
unemployment  rate  for  married  men  was 
lower  than  for  married  women.  In  May 
three-fourths  of  the  unemployed  women 
were  married  compared  with  about  60 
percent  of  all  women  in  nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment.  Among  the  unemployed  men,  72 
percent  were  married,  compared  with 
about  80  percent  in  nonagricultural  em¬ 
ployment,  22  percent  were  single,  and  6 
percent  were  widowed  or  divorced.  A 
larger  proportion  of  unemployed  men  than 
women  were  single. 

Sharp  Drop  in  New  Unemployment 
Among  Construction  Workers 


The  number  of  initial  claims  filed 
during  the  4-week  period  ended  May  12 
averaged  222,  500  per  week--down  14,  000 
or  6  percent  from  April.  The  greatest 
decrease  was  a  seasonal  drop  of  11,  000 
claims  from  construction  workers.  A 
sharp  rise  of  3,  800  in  the  primary  metal 
industry  was  the  indirect  result  of  a 
strike  of  some  railroad  workers  in  the 
South  which  forced  the  shutdown  of  several 
steel  mills. 

Because  of  these  changes,  initial 
claims  filed  by  factory  workers  repre¬ 
sented  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total 
in  May  than  in  April.  In  May,  63  percent 
of  the  initial  claimants  were  from  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  as  compared  with  59 
percent  in  the  prior  month,  although  only 
about  43  percent  of  all  covered  employ¬ 
ment  are  factory  workers.  There  has 
been  a  continual  rise  in  the  proportion  of 
initial  claims  from  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  since  February- -more  the  result  of 
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TABLE  3. _ INDUSTRY  ATTACHMENT  OF  INITIAL  CLAIMANTS  TOR  UNFMPIDYMENT  INSURANCE 

Weekly  average,  April  and  May  1956 


Industry  attachment 


Total . . . 

No  industry  attachment  \J . 

Total  with  industry  attachment... 

Mining . . . 

Contract  construction . . . 

Manufacturing . . 

Durable  goods . . . 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

Primary  metals...#. . . 

Fabricated  metal  products........ 

Machinery  (except  electrical).... 

Electrical  machinery . . 

Transportation  equipment. . . . 

Nondurable  goods...... . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Textile  mill  products... . 

Apparel*.  . . . . 

Chemicals  . •••••••• 

Leather  and  leather  products..... 

Transportation,  communication  and 

public  utilities.... . . . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. . 

Retail  trade . ..•••• 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.. •• 

Service . . . . 

Government . . . 

Miscellaneous  2/... •••••••••. ......... 


Number  Percent 

(in  thousands)  distribution 


May 

1956 

April 

1956 

May  * 

1956 

April 

1956 

222.5 

236.4 

100.0 

100.0 

5.6 

5.9 

2.5 

2.5 

216.9 

230.5 

97.5 

97.5 

6.2 

6.9 

2.8 

2.9 

22.3 

33.0 

10.0 

13.9 

141.0 

139.2 

63.4 

58.9 

60.5 

57.1 

27.2 

24.1 

4.9 

5.8 

2.2 

2.4 

8.2 

4.4 

3.7 

1.9 

6.7 

6.9 

3.0 

2.9 

5.2 

4.7 

2.3 

2.0 

6.6 

7.4 

3.0 

3.1 

15.6 

15.3 

7.0 

6.5 

80.4 

82.1 

36.2 

34.7 

11.8 

13.0 

5.3 

5.5 

16.5 

17.3 

7.4 

7.3 

32.2 

34.2 

14.5 

14.4 

2.1 

2.1 

1.0 

.9 

10.6 

9.1 

4.7 

3.9 

7.3 

7.3 

3.3 

3.1 

24*2 

26.9 

10.9 

11.4 

16.0 

18.4 

7.2 

7.8 

2.2 

2.0 

1.0 

.9 

10.6 

11.7 

4.8 

4.9 

1.8 

2.3 

.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

.6 

.6 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 

\J  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program. 

2 f  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing^ and  industries  not  elsewhere 
classified* 
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declining  layoffs  in  nonmanufacturing 
than  of  the  slight  increase  in  manufac¬ 
turing  layoffs. 

Because  of  seasonal  factors  the 
volume  of  initial  claims  from  the  apparel, 
textile  and  food  industries  remained  high 
despite  small  declines  over  the  month. 
Initial  claims  filed  by  transportation 
equipment  workers  remained  relatively 
stable- -an  increase  in  filings  by  auto 
workers  offset  a  decrease  from  airplane 
workers. 

* 

Over  half  the  men  and  almost  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  women  who  filed  initial  claims 
in  May  were  attached  to  manufacturing 
industries.  Of  the  factory  claimants,  men 
came  primarily  from  durable  goods  in¬ 
dustries- -nearly  two-thirds- -while  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  women  had  been 
employed  in  nondurable  goods  plants. 

Over  a  third  of  the  women  from  manu¬ 
facturing  were  apparel  workers. 

Exhaustion  of  Benefits 

Most  Frequent  Among  Older  Men 

About  1  million  persons  left  insured 
unemployment  status  in  the  4  weeks  ended 
May  12- -an  average  of  around  250, 000 
each  week.  This  total  was  seven  times 
as  large  as  the  net  decrease  of  150,  000  in 
insured  unemployment  over  the  month. 

As  in  previous  months,  the  overwhelming 
majority  (85  percent)  of  those  who  left  the 
program  did  so  on  their  own  volition 
mainly  because  they  had  secured  employ¬ 
ment;  nearly  10  percent  exhausted  their 
benefit  rights;  and  6  percent  were  dis¬ 
qualified. 


Proportionately  fewer  older  men 
withdrew  from  insured  unemployment 
status  than  did  younger  men.  The  group 
45  and  over  accounted  for  38  percent  of 
the  men  who  left  the  program  as  compared 
with  43  percent  of  the  insured  unemployed. 
On  the  other  hand,  relatively  more  older 
women  withdrew- -about  40  percent  of  the 
women  leaving  insured  status  as  compared 
with  34  percent  of  the  insured  unemployed. 

A  weekly  average  of  23, 000  persons 
exhausted  benefit  rights  during  the  May 
report  period.  Men  were  60  percent  of 
the  total,  the  same  proportion  as  among 
the  insured  unemployed.  Over  half  the 
men  who  exhausted  benefit  rights  were 
age  45  or  over.  This  was  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  they  represented  among 
the  insured  unemployed,  indicating  that 
older  men  had  more  difficulty  finding 
jobs.  For  women,  the  same  proportion 
(one-third)  of  both  exhaustees  and  insured 
unemployed  were  in  this  age  group. 

Almost  half  the  claimants  who  ex¬ 
hausted  were  attached  to  manufacturing 
industries  and  more  than  one-fourth  were 
equally  divided  between  trade  and  con¬ 
struction.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  men 
were  from  construction,  which  had  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  proportion  of  long-term  un¬ 
employment  because  seasonal  layoffs  had 
been  heavy  during  the  winter  months. 

On  the  average  more  than  35,  000  of 
the  225,000  persons  filing  initial  claims 
each  week  did  not  enter  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  status.  Of  these,  over  70  per¬ 
cent  failed  to  return  to  the  local  office, 
presumably  because  they  had  found  work; 
close  to  20  percent  had  insufficient  earn¬ 
ings  to  qualify  for  benefits;  and  10  percent 
were  disqualified  for  other  reasons. 
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Few  New  Federal  Laws  Affect  Employment  Security  Program 


Aside  from  appropriations,  only  one 
measure  directly  affecting  the  employment 
security  program  was  enacted  during  the 
2d  Session  of  the  84th  Congress.  Public 
Law  795  amended  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  to  per¬ 
mit  the  District  Government  to  cover  its 
employees  who  work  in  institutions  located 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Two  additional  measures  are  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  because  of  their  indirect  im¬ 
pact  on  employment  security. 

Public  Law  949  extends  for  2  years 
(through  June  30,  1958)  the  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  of  financial  assistance  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  and  maintenance 
of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
defense  and  military  activities  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 

81st  Congress,  as  amended.  The  new  law 
continues  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  through  the  Bureau  and 
its  affiliated  State  agencies,  under  title 
III  of  Public  Law  815,  to  make  studies  and 
findings  regarding  the  inmigration  of  de¬ 
fense  workers  into  areas  applying  for  aid 
under  the  program.  A  new  provision  re¬ 
quires  that  these  findings  and  corollary 
actions  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  be  completed  within  90 
days;  otherwise,  the  determination  of  eli¬ 
gibility  for  and  the  amount  of  payments 
will  be  made  without  regard  to  defense 
contract  and  inmigration  criteria. 

Public  Law  939  authorizes  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  establish 
for  carriers  of  migrant  workers  by  motor 
vehicle  reasonable  requirements  with  re¬ 
spect  to  comfort  of  passengers,  to  quali¬ 
fications  and  maximum  hours  of  service 
of  operators,  and  to  safety  of  operation 
and  equipment  in  the  case  of  transporta¬ 
tion  of  any  migrant  worker  for  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  more  than  75  miles  if  such  trans¬ 


portation  is  across  the  boundary  line  of 
any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  a  for¬ 
eign  country.  This  Act,  endorsed  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Migratory  La¬ 
bor,  was  discussed  in  the  June  1956  LMES. 

A  number  of  "depressed  area"  and 
"area  assistance"  bills  were  introduced 
into  the  84th  Congress.  Cne  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  did  not 
take  final  action  on  a  similar  bill.  The 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  would  establish 
an  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
under  the  direction  of  an  Administrator 
who  would  be  assisted  by  a  Government 
Advisory  Committee  on  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  and  a  National  Public  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Area  Redevelopment.  Local  re¬ 
development  committees  would  be  appoint¬ 
ed  in  any  area  designated  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  as  an  industrial  or  rural  redevelop¬ 
ment  area.  The  Administrator  would  be 
authorized  to  make  loans  for  specified  pur¬ 
poses  upon  application  approved  by  a  local 
committee  and  to  make  loans  and/or  grants 
for  public  facilities  upon  application  by 
specified  political  divisions  or  individuals. 

A  revolving  fund  of  $100  million 
would  be  used  for  loans  within  industrial 
redevelopment  areas.  A  revolving  fund 
of  $100  million  would  also  be  used  for 
loans  within  rural  redevelopment  areas, 
but  the  principal  amount  of  loans  from 
such  fund  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
within  any  one  State  could  not  exceed  $6 
million.  A  revolving  fund  of  $75  million 
would  be  used  for  making  loans  for  public 
facilities.  An  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
$4^  million  would  enable  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  re¬ 
development  areas.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  determine  the  vocational  training  or 
retraining  needs  of  unemployed  individuals 
residing  in  redevelopment  areas. 

The  bill  provided  for  payment  of  up 
to  13  weeks'  retraining  benefits  for  per¬ 
sons  not  eligible  under  UI. 
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DISTRIBUTION  C'F  EXCESS  FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  COLLECTIONS 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956,  the 
Treasury  Department  transferred 
$81,030,894.14  to  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  under  Section  901(a)  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Employment 
Security  Administrative  Financing  Act  of 
1954.  This  amount,  which  represents  the 
excess  of  Federal  unemployment  tax  col¬ 
lections  over  employment  security  admin¬ 
istrative  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1956, 
was  first  applied  to  bring  the  balance  in 
the  Federal  unemployment  account  (loan 
fund)  in  the  Trust  Fund  to  the  statutory 
limit  of  $200  million  specified  in  the  Act. 
The  remainder,  $  33,386,068.29,  has  been 
credited  to  State  accounts  in  proportion 
to  the  State  taxable  wages  (under  State 
unemployment  insurance  laws)  for  calen¬ 
dar  year  1955  as  provided  in  the  Act. 

ADDITIONAL  STATES 
RULE  ON  SUB 

/An  article  and  a  news  brief  item 
covering  past  Federal  and  State  actions 
on  SUB  agreements  appeared  in  the  March 
1956  and  June  1956  issues  of  LABOR  MAR  - 
KET  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY/ 

Early  in  July,  the  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  ruled  that  a 
concurrent  payment  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits  would  be  permitted  under  the 
"income  security"  type  SUB  plan  set  up 
at  the  Eaton  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Cleveland.  In  May,  the  Ohio  agency  had 
ruled  that  supplementation  under  the  Ford- 
GM  type  SUB  plans  would  not  be  permitted. 
California  also  ruled  in  July  that  supple¬ 
mentation  would  be  allowed  under  the 
A.  O.  Smith  Corporation  "income  security" 


type  SUB  plan.  The  California  Attorney 
General  had  ruled  in  February  that  sup¬ 
plementation  was  permissible  under  the 
Ford-GM  type  SUB  plan. 

The  "income  security"  type  SUB  plan 
differs  from  the  Ford-GM  type  in  that 
each  employee  has  a  vested  interest  in 
the  trust  fund,  i.e.,  separate  individual 
accounts  are  established  from  which  the 
employee  may  draw  specified  amounts 
when  laid  off  or  ill  and  may  withdraw  any 
balance  when  he  terminates  his  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  employer. 

In  late  June,  Oklahoma,  and  in  early 
July,  Alabama  and  Iowa,  ruled  that  sup¬ 
plementation  under  the  Ford-GM  type 
SUB  plans  would  be  permitted  as  SUB  pay¬ 
ments  are  not  considered  "wages"  under 
those  State  laws. 

North  Carolina,  in  late  June,  ruled 
that  supplementation  under  the  Ford-GM 
type  SUB  plans  would  not  be  permitted. 

This  brings  to  31  the  number  of  legis¬ 
lative  or  administrative  actions  taken  in 
29  States  (two  each  in  California  and  Ohio) 
on  SUB.  Of  these,  24  permitted  and  4 
prohibited  supplementation  under  the 
Ford-GM  type  SUB  plans,  and  3  permitted 
and  none  prohibited  supplementation  under 
the  "income  security"  type  plans. 

REGISTERED  APPRENTICES  INCREASE 

About  16,000  more  apprentices  were 
registered  with  the  Labor  Department  or 
with  State  apprenticeship  agencies  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1956  than  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  recent 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  bulletin,  "Trends 
in  Apprenticeship." 
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1947  1948  1949  1950 

SOURCE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

1951  1952 

1953 

1954  1955 

1956 

LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 

Persons 

14  years  of  age  and  over 

July  and  June  1956,  and  July  1955 

Net  Change 

Employment  Status 

July  8-14 

June  10-16 

July  10-16 

June  -  July 

July  1955- 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

July  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 

69,489,000 

69,430,000 

67,465,000 

+59,000 

+-2 ,024,000 

Employed 

66,655,000 

66,503,000 

64,995,000 

+152,000 

+1,660,000 

Agriculture 

7,700,000 

7,876,000 

7,704,000 

-176,000 

-4,000 

Nonag  ricultural 

58,955,000 

58,627,000 

57,291,000 

+328,000 

+  1,664,000 

Unemployed 

2,833,000 

2,927,000 

2,471,000 

-94,000 

+362,000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

46,437,000 

46,357,000 

46,975,000 

+80,000 

-538,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 

unemployment  index 

(1947-1949  =  100) 

104 

108 

91 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 
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LABOR  FORCE  Indicators 


CHANGES  JUNE  TO  JULY 
(in  millions) 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


THE  CIVILIAN  labor  force  increased  moderately  in 
July,  following  sharp  gains  in  May  and  June  with  the 
ending  of  the  school  year.  The  gain  of  60,000  from 
June  brought  the  civilian  labor  force  total  to  a  record 
69.5  million,  2.0  million  above  July  1955. 

Civilian  employment  rose  moderately  in  July  to  66.7 
million  workers,  a  new  record,  150,000  higher  than  in 
June  and  about  1.7  million  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  July  total  includes  nearly  5^  million  workers 
on  vacation  and  another  one-half  million  on  strike. 
(Striking  workers  are  counted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  employed  unless  they  are  seeking  other 
work.  )  Nonfarm  employment  rose  by  328,  000  to 
59.  0  million,  while  the  number  of  employed  farm 
workers  dropped  by  176,  000  from  June  to  7,  700,  000 
in  July,  the  same  number  as  a  year  earlier.  Non¬ 
farm  jobs  were  1,  700,  000  higher  than  in  July  last 
year. 

Total  unemployment  edged  down  to  2.8  million  in  July. 
Unemployment  was,  however,  higher  than  the  year 
earlier  level  for  the  third  consecutive  month,  and  was 
362,000  above  July  of  last  year.  A  sharp  drop  from 
June  in  the  number  of  teenagers  looking  for  work  was 
largely  offset  by  a  gain  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
adults.  This  rise  resulted  both  from  the  usual  summer 
slowdown  in  some  industries  and  from  secondary  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  steel  strike. 

Insured  unemployment  (State  and  Federal)  rose  sea¬ 
sonally  to  nearly  1.  3  million  in  mid- July,  about 
61, 000  more  than  in  June  and  93,  000  higher  than  in 
July  last  year.  Shutdowns  of  plants  for  vacation  pe¬ 
riods  and  the  filing  for  benefits  by  workers  not  eli¬ 
gible  for  paid  leave  accounted  for  most  of  the  in¬ 
creases  from  June.  The  steel  industry  shutdown  had 
little  effect  on  insured  unemployment  levels.  The 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  rose  to  3.2  percent, 
compared  with  Vates  of  3.1  percent  in  June  and  in 
July  1955.  States  with  the  highest  rates  were  Tennes¬ 
see  with  7.5  percent  and  Michigan  with  6.5  percent. 
Kentucky  with  6.4  percent  and  Alabama  with  5.7  also 
had  rates  well  above  the  national  average.  Twenty 
states,  including  Ohio  and  California,  had  rates  of 
2.0  percent  or  lower. 
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THE  Nation's  economy  remained  rela¬ 
tively  stable  in  July  as  industry  in 
general  showed  little  or  no  effects 
from  sharply  curtailed  steel  production 
resulting  from  the  strike  which  idled  al¬ 
most  500,000  workers  in  that  industry. 
Although  the  strike  resulted  in  some  tem¬ 
porary  employment  losses  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  mining  industries,  and 
slowed  gains  in  construction,  employment 
in  the  contract  construction,  finance,  and 
service  industries  reached  new  highs  in 
July,  and  employment  in  trade  set  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  month.  The  resumption  of 
steel  production  in  early  August,  before 
supplies  of  major  users  were  depleted, 
minimized  the  possibility  of  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  strike  on  the  overall  economy, 
although  the  completion  of  some  heavy 
construction  work  may  be  delayed,  since 
structural  steel  was  in  short  supply  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  began. 

Employment  conditions  improved  in  July 
in  most  of  the  149  major  labor  market 
areas.  In  14  of  these  areas  the  improve¬ 
ment  warranted  their  reclassification  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Eight  of  these  areas  were  shifted  to  a 
classification  reflecting  a  relatively  tight 
labor  supply,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
areas  in  this  Group  to  52,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  since  August  1953.  In  only  4  areas 
did  increased  unemployment  call  for  a 
shift  in  classification  to  a  category  indi¬ 
cating  higher  unemployment. 

Insured  unemployment  showed  the  usual 
small  seasonal  rise  in  July,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  plant  vacation  shutdowns.  The 
insured  unemployment  rate  was  3.2  per¬ 
cent  nationally,  although  20  States  had 
rates  lower  than  2  percent.  The  highest 
rates,  ranging  to  7.5  percent  in  Tennessee* 
were  in  the  South,  although  the  Michigan 
rate  of  6.5  percent  was  also  well  above 
the  average. 
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MARKET  Keynotes 


Automobile  production  during  July  held 
steady  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  in 
May  or  June.  Sales  continued  to  exceed 
output  in  July,  and  inventories  of  unsold 
cars  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Con¬ 
struction  outlays  continued  to  increase, 
and  were  at  a  record  rate  in  July.  Lower 
expenditures  than  in  1955  for  homes  were 
more  than  offset  by  further  gains  in  the 
value  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  building. 


Output,  Income,  and  Spending 

Gross  national  product  rose  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  and  at  a  faster  rate 
than  in  the  first  quarter,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  second  quarter  annual  rate  of  $408.5 
billion,  seasonally  adjusted,  was  $5.1  bil¬ 
lion  higher  than  that  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  and  $21.1  billion  above  the 
second  quarter  rate  in  1955.  (Rates  for 
1955  and  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
have  been  revised  upward).  Increased 
personal  consumption  expenditures, 
which  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $264.3 
billion,  continued  to  account  for  most  of 
the  gain  in  gross  national  product.  Fur¬ 
ther  increases  in  outlays  for  producers' 
durable  equipment  accounted  for  most  of 
the  $1.5  billion  rise  in  the  rate  of  private 
domestic  investment. 


Personal  income  rose  to  an  annual  rate 
of  $322.9  billion  in  the  second  quarter-- 
to  $284.8  billion  after  deduction  for  per¬ 
sonal  taxes,  a  gain  of  $4.6  billion  from 
the  first  quarter  and  of  $16.3  billion  from 
the  second  quarter  of  1955.  Personal 
consumption  expenditures  also  rose,  but 
at  a  somewhat  lower  rate,  with  a  result¬ 
ant  gain  in  the  rate  of  savings.  Savings 
increased  from  6.2  percent  of  disposable 
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income  in  the  second  quarter  of  1955  to  6.6  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  and  to  7.2  percent  in  the  second  quarter.  Continuous  gains  have 
been  shown  in  expenditures  for  nondurable  goods  and  for  services,  which  to¬ 
gether  account  for  over  85  percent  of  all  personal  consumption  expenditues. 
Outlays  for  durable  goods  have  dropped  for  the  past  three  quarters  and,  at 
the  rate  of  $33.4  billion  in  the  second  quarter,  were  lower  than  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

Employment  and  Wages 

Manufacturing  employment, as  estimated  by  the  BLS,  dropped  by  nearly  0.5 
million  to  16.3  million  in  July.  Nearly  all  of  this  loss  was  in  the  basic  iron 
and  steel  industry  (workers  on  strike  are  not  counted  as  employed  in  this 
series).  Employment  in  other  manufacturing  industries  was  not  appreciably 
affected  by  the  steel  industry  work  stoppage.  The  automobile  industry  re¬ 
ported  small  employment  cuts  compared  with  those  of  recent  months,  and  the 
related  fabricated  metals  and  rubber  industries  showed  small-than-usual 
employment  cuts  for  this  time  of  year.  Some  consumer  goods  industries,  es¬ 
pecially  household  appliances  and  textiles,  continued  to  show  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness. 

The  average  factory  work  week  of  40.1  hours  in  July  was  unchanged  from 
June,  although  a  decline  between  these  months  is  usual.  Greater-than-sea- 
sonal  gains  were  reported  in  the  leather  goods  and  lumber  industries,  while 
greater -than-seasonal  declines  were  reported  in  the  food  and  textile  indus¬ 
tries.  The  average  work  week  was  0.3  hours  shorter  than  in  July  1955,  as 
durable  goods  industries  showed  a  reduction  of  0.1  hour  and  the  nondurable 
goods  group  a  loss  of  0.5  hour. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers  showed  little  change  from  June 
in  any  industry.  Average  weekly  earnings  dropped  from  $79.00  to  $78.60  in 
July,  partly  because  of  a  reduction  of  0.1  hour  in  average  overtime  worked 
and  partly  because  of  the  steel  strike  which  idled  relatively  highly-paid  work¬ 
ers  in  that  industry. 

Factory  hiring  rose  seasonally  to  a  rate  of  40  per  thousand  in  June,  6  per 
thousand  higher  than  in  May.  Greater-than-seasonal  gains  were  shown  by 
industries  affected  by  the  improved  automobile  production  situation  and  by 
the  machinery  and  petroleum  refinery  groups.  Total  separations  dropped 
seasonally  from  37  to  34  per  thousand  in  June,  2  per  thousand  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  Quit  rates  remained  steady  at  16  per  thousand,  a  little  high¬ 
er  than  in  June  last  year,  while  the  layoff  rate  dropped  from  16  to  13  per 
thousand,  also  a  little  above  the  rate  last  June. 

Production  and  Business  Activity 

Industrial  production  fell  off  slightly  in  June,  in  part  because  of  reduced  steel 
output  late  in  the  month.  June  production  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  seasonally  adjusted  index  was  141  percent  of  the  1947-49  average, 
compared  with  142  percent  in  May  and  139  percent  in  June  of  last  year.  Min- 
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eral  production,  at  130  percent  of  the  1947-49  average  in  June,  maintained 


Sales  of  manufacturers  in  June  were  close  to  the  record  May  rate.  Sales  of 
$27. 8  billion  in  the  month  were  $400  million  higher  than  in  June  of  last  year, 


sonally  adjusted,  sales  of  durable  goods  were  up  slightly  from  May,  largely 
because  of  heavy  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  producers.  There  were  very 
small,  but  general,  decreases  in  deliveries  by  nondurable  goods  manufac¬ 
turers.  New  orders  rose  by  $  1  billion  from  May,  though  the  increase  was 
less  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount  in  both  durable  and  nondurable  goods. 

New  orders  were,  however,  $0.6  billion  higher  than  in  June  last  year;  this 
rise  was  confined  to  orders  for  durable  goods. 

Steel  production  dropped  sharply  as  the  strike  which  began  on  July  1  suspended 
operation  in  plants  which  normally  account  for  more  than  85  percent  of  indus¬ 
try  capacity.  Production  in  July  amounted  to  a  little  over  1.  5  million  tons, 
about  8  million  tons  less  than  in  June,  when  production  was  affected  by  the 
impending  strike,  and  about  9  million  tons  short  of  average  production  in  ear¬ 
lier  months  of  this  year. 

Automobile  production  held  steady  in  July  with  weekly  output  ranging  between 
111,  000  and  113,  000  passenger  cars,  following  a  drop  to  68,  000  cars  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  week  of  July  4.  July  production  rates  (which  were  maintained  in 
early  August)  were  a  little  higher  than  in  May  or  June,  but  well  below  the 
weekly  production  rate  of  nearly  170,  000  cars  in  July  1955.  Continuing  good 
sales  volumes  in  relation  to  production  reduced  inventories  during  July  by 
more  than  50,  000.  The  end  of  July  inventories  were  estimated  at  below 
650,  000,  compared  with  700,  000  a  year  earlier. 

Nonfarm  housing  starts  dropped  in  June  to  104,  000  units,  4,  000  fewer  than  in 
May  and  30,  000  below  new  starts  in  June  last  year.  June  starts  were  at  the 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  1,  070,  000  units;  about  50,  000  lower  than 
the  average  rate  for  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

New  construction  activity  as  a  whole  in  July  was  at  a  record  level,  as  a  5  per¬ 
cent  gain  from  June  increased  outlays  to  $4.2  billion,  3  percent  higher  than 
in  July  1955.  The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  expenditures  rose  to 
$44.4  billion,  compared  with  actual  outlays  of  $43.0  billion  in  1955.  A  drop 
of  12  percent  in  expenditures  for  residential  building  from  July  1955  was  more 
than  offset  by  sharp  gains  in  nonresidential  private  building  and  in  public  con¬ 
struction. 

Consumer  Prices 

Consumer  prices  rose  in  June  to  a  new  high  at  116.  2  percent  of  the  1947-49 
average,  0.7  percent  above  the  May  level.  A  further  gain  in  food  prices, 
which  was  partly  seasonal,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  during 
the  month.  39 


STATE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  WEEK  AS  PERCENT  OF 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

_ LATEST  MONTH  _  PREVIOUS  MONTH 


NOTE:  BEGINNING  WITH  JUNE  2,  1956,  DATA  INCLUDE  CLAIMS  FILED  UNDER  PROGRAM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 


Vacation  Shutdowns  Boost 
New  Unemployment  in  July 

Exhaustions  Decline  Sharply  in  June 


JULY  brought  the  usual  upswing  in 
new  unemployment  and  a  small  rise 
in  continued  unemployment  among 
workers  covered  by  State  programs  and 
the  program  of  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  for  Federal  Employees.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  data  indicate  that  initial  claims, 
representing  new  unemployment,  were  up 
about  one -fourth  from  June  to  a  weekly 
average  of  256,800  in  July,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  widespread  plant  shutdowns  for 
vacation  periods.  Insured  unemployment, 
which  usually  remains  fairly  stable  at 
this  time  of  year,  edged  up  3  percent  to 
an  average  of  1,217,700.  Weekly  data  for 
June  and  July  1956  are  shown  in  the  table 
below. 

In  late  June  and  early  July  of  each 
year,  workers  not  eligible  for  pay  while 
their  places  of  employment  are  closed 


for  vacation  file  for  benefits  to  cover  the 
time  lost.  In  the  first  week  of  July,  ini¬ 
tial  claims  rose  by  more  than  100,000  to 
317,000  as  vacation  shutdowns  reached 
their  peak.  A  tapering  off  of  these  lay¬ 
offs  as  the  month  progressed  brought  ini¬ 
tial  claims  down  to  212,000  during  the 
last  week  of  the  month.  This  voluma  was, 
however,  still  about  20,000  above  the 
level  prior  to  the  start  of  vacation  periods 
in  late  June. 

An  undetermined  number  of  claims 
were  filed  by  workers  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  the  secondary  effects  of  a  labor- 
management  dispute  in  the  steel  industry. 
While  about  a  dozen  States  reported  some 
claims  resulting  from  the  dispute,  the 
number  was  significant  only  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  secondary  effects  were  large¬ 
ly  concentrated  in  the  coal  and  iron  ore 


Initial 

claims  i/ 

Insured  une 

mployment  1/ 

Week  Ended 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

June  2 . 

212, 800 

187, 600 

1,264, 000 

1, 218, 100 

9 . 

211, 300 

195, 500 

1, 242, 200 

1,185, 600 

16 . 

197, 400 

192, 200 

1, 193, 300 

1, 139,400 

23 . 

193, 500 

197, 700 

1, 166, 200 

1,  111, 600 

30 . . 

215, 400 

229, 200 

1, 091, 300 

1, 080, 700 

July  7 . 

316, 700 

285, 200 

1, 226, 900 

1,141, 100 

14 . 

258, 200 

232, 600 

1, 253, 900 

1, 160, 700 

21 . 

239, 900 

219, 500 

1, 219, 300 

1, 104, 600 

28 . 

212, 400 

199, 700 

1, 170, 600 

1, 050, 600 

Weekly  averages 

June . 

204, 800 

200, 300 

1, 177, 600 

1, 143, 600 

July . 

256, 800 

234, 000 

1,217, 700 

1,112, 700 

1/  Includes  activities  under  the  program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees.  
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mining,  transportation,  refractory  brick, 
and  limestone  industries.  Service  and 
construction  workers  connected  with 
steel  firms  were  also  among  those  af¬ 
fected.  Since  the  dispute  lasted  only 
about  a  month,  relatively  few  other  cut¬ 
backs  were  reported  as  a  result  of  steel 
shortages. 

A  sizable  number  of  claims  were 
filed  in  July  by  workers  in  the  textile, 
apparel,  and  leather  products  industries 
during  their  slack  periods.  Some  further 
layoffs  were  reported  in  auto  plants,  but 
employment  in  this  industry  appears  to 
have  stabilized.  The  number  of  auto 
workers  recalled  in  seven  major  auto 
producing  States  outnumbered  those  laid 
off  by  more  than  two  to  one  during  the 
month.  Also  adding  to  the  July  claims 
loads  were  some  administrative  factors-- 
the  start  of  new  benefit  years  in  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  new  quarter's  wage  credits 
in  most  of  the  other  States. 

During  the  week  ended  July  14,  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  among 
workers  covered  by  State  programs  and 
the  Federal  Employee  program  was  3.2 
percent  compared  with  3.1  percent  in  the 
previous  month  and  in  July  a  year  ago. 
Tennessee  and  Michigan  had  the  highest 
rates  in  the  country--7.5  and  6.5  percent, 
respectively.  Other  States  with  rates 
well  above  the  national  average  were 
Kentucky  (6.4  percent),  Alabama  (5.7), 
North  Carolina  (5.1),  and  Mississippi 
(5.1).  The  unemployment  rates  in  Tennes 
see  and  Florida  were  the  only  ones  to 
show  a  rise  of  a  full  percentage  point  be¬ 
tween  June  and  July.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rates  were  2.0  percent  or  lower  in  20 
States,  including  such  large  industrial 
States  as  California  and  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

The  small  rise  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  July  followed  seasonal  declines 
each  month  since  February  of  this  year. 
Final  data  for  June  place  insured  unem- 
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ployment  at  a  weekly  average  of  1,177,600 
--6  percent  below  May.  The  decline  in 
June,  however,  as  well  as  that  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  several  months,  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  usual  due  primarily  to  lay¬ 
offs  in  the  auto  industry.  As  a  result,  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  was  above  the  level 
a  year  earlier  (3  percent)  for  the  first 
time  in  18  months.  The  average  weekly 
unemployment  rate  among  insured  work¬ 
ers  was  3.1  percent  in  June,  compared 
with  3.3  percent  in  May  and  3.1  percent 
in  June  a  year  ago. 

Initial  claims  were  down  13  percent 
between  May  and  June  to  a  monthly  total 
of  862,800.  The  volume  dropped  steadily 
during  the  first  3  weeks  but  rose  sharply 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  as  annual 
plant  shutdowns  for  vacation  periods  be¬ 
gan.  The  total  for  the  month,  however, 
was  slightly  below  (35,000)  the  volume  of 
June  1955.  During  the  first  half  of  1956, 
slightly  less  than  6.2  million  initial 
claims  were  filed  compared  with  nearly 
6.4  million  during  the  same  period  in 
1955. 

Claims  Activities  under 
UCV  Program  Move  Upward 

Claims  filed  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veter¬ 
ans  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  June  as 
student  veterans  filed  for  benefits  while 
seeking  summer  employment.  Initial 
claims,  which  had  declined  each  month 
since  January,  rose  by  34  percent  in  June 
to  37,600.  At  the  same  time,  insured  un¬ 
employment  moved  up  by  only  5  percent 
to  49,100.  Both  of  these  volumes  were 
approximately  30  percent  below  the  June 
1955  totals.  About  24  percent  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  claimants  and  15  percent  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  under  the  UCV  program 
were  filing  to  supplement  benefits  under 
State  programs.  Benefits  paid  under  the 
UCV  program  were  down  about  $240,000 
in  June  to  $4.5  million--nearly  $2.2  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  was  paid  in  the  same  month 
a  year  earlier. 


Fewer  Federal  Employees 
File  for  Benefits  in  June 


Initial  claims  filed  under  the  program 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees  decreased  8  percent  to 
8,900,  marking  the  second  successive  de¬ 
cline.  Insured  unemployment  under  this 
program  also  moved  down  in  June--by  13 
percent  to  18,700.  Benefits  paid  to  unem¬ 
ployed  Federal  workers  totaled  nearly 
2.2  million  in  June--about  $450,000  be¬ 
low  the  amount  paid  in  May  and  three - 
fourths  of  a  million  less  than  in  June 
1955. 

Little  Change  in  the 
Number  Receiving  Benefits 


During  an  average  week  in  June, 
1,072,100  unemployed  persons--7,700 
more  than  in  May--drew  benefits  under 
State  programs  and  the  Federal  Employee 
program.  However,  because  June  was  a 
shorter  work  month  than  May,  the  amount 
of  benefits  paid  declined  by  nearly  $10 
million  to  $  116  million.  The  average 


check  for  total  unemployment  rose  to 
$26.79  in  June--10  cents  higher  than  in 
May  and  $2.43  more  than  the  average 
check  during  June  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  claimants  exhausting 
their  benefit  rights  under  State  programs 
and  the  Federal  Employee  program  de¬ 
clined  by  8  percent  in  June  to  83, 700. 

This  was  the  sharpest  May-June  decline 
since  these  data  became  available  monthly 
in  1951.  A  total  of  36  States  and  Alaska  re¬ 
ported  fewer  exhaustions  in  June  than  in 
May.  The  largest  reductions  were  1,  900 
in  Illinois,  1,  500  in  New  Jersey,  1,  200  in 
Washington,  1,100  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
1,  000  in  New  York.  The  only  significant 
increases  occurred  in  Indiana  (2,  500)  and 
Tennessee  (1,400). 

All  Geographic  Regions  but 
East  North  Central  Decline 

Although  the  June  decline  in  insured 
unemployment  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  2  months,  9  of  the  10  geo¬ 
graphic  regions  shared  in  the  improved 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment,  under  State  and  UCFE  programs, 

Ktt-  rrc» o  tv'O n  Hi  vi  <ji  nn  Tnno  IQ^n 


June 

1956 

Percentage 

May 

1956 

change  from 

June 

1955 

Average  June 

unemployment 
rate  ($) 

Continental  U.  S . . 

1,177,590 

-  6.2 

+  3.0 

3.1 

New  England . 

73,700 

-17.6 

-21.4 

2.6 

Maine . 

-40.6 

-39.3 

3.3 

New  Hampshire . 

5,912 

-27.6 

+  1.5 

4.2 

1,586 

-  3.2 

-33.8 

2*4 

Massachusetts . . 

34,030 

-16.6 

-21.4 

2.3 

Rhode  Island . 

10,821 

-20.5 

-20.7 

4«5 

Connecticut. . . 

15,199 

+  2.6 

-17.3 

2.2 

Middle  Atlantic . 

369.530 

-  6.5 

-  6.8 

4.0 

New  York.. . 

176,235 

-  7.9 

-10.1 

3.8 

New  Jersey . . 

63,197 

-  8.9 

+  3.8 

4*2 

Pennsylvania . . 

130,098 

-  3.4 

-  6.8 

4*1 

East  North  Central . 

280.999 

+  2.0 

+49.1 

3.2 

Ohio . 

48,943 

+  4.4 

+29.0 

1.9 

Illinois . 

64,357 

-  1.7 

-25.2 

2.5 

Indiana . 

33,622 

+  .7 

+83.1 

3.3 

Michigan . 

115,902 

+  2.9 

+239.9 

6.3 

Wisconsin . 

18,175 

+  5.7 

+51.7 

2.3 

West  North  Central . 

53.319 

-12.4 

-  5.9 

2.1 

Minnesota . 

11,127 

-31.5 

-22.0 

1.8 

Iowa . 

to,  297 

+  5.7 

+37.6 

1.6 

Missouri . 

26,313 

-  3.9 

-  1.6 

2.9 

North  Dakota . 

435 

-55.0 

-52.9 

.8 

South  Dakota . . 

496 

-30.5 

-  3.7 

.8 

Nebraska . 

3,198 

-16.5 

+52.4 

1.5 

Kansas . . 

5,453 

-  5.1 

-27.8 

1.6 

South  Atlantic . 

130,832 

-  1.1 

-  5.2 

2.3 

Delaware . 

1,703 

-  3.2 

+  8.6 

1.4 

Maryland . 

12,230 

-  9.1 

-30.3 

1.8 

District  of  Columbia... 

3,624 

-  4.3 

-12.1 

.8 

Virginia . . 

16,025 

+21.9 

-  9.2 

2.5 

West  Virginia . 

10,117 

+  3.6 

-35.0 

3.1 

North  Carolina . 

35,578 

-  8.4 

+  8.4 

4.6 

South  Carolina . 

12,966 

-  9.6 

+14.0 

3.4 

Georgia . 

24,531 

-  .8 

+14.3 

3.6 

Florida . 

14,103 

+13.3 

-10.7 

2.3 

East  South  Central . 

110,502 

-  4.0 

+20.5 

6.3 

Kentucky . 

30,596 

-  5.7 

-  1.0 

6.9 

Tennessee . . . 

36,675 

-  4.6 

+  6.9 

6.1 

Alabama . 

32,468 

-  .5 

+94.7 

6.6 

Mississippi . 

10,763 

-  7.0 

+  9.8 

4.8 

West  South  Central. ........ 

50,539 

-10.4 

-  9.8 

1.9 

Arkansas . 

8,97$ 

-11.3 

+  1.3 

3.6 

Louisiana . 

11,904 

-10.4 

-21.4 

2.2 

Oklahoma . 

8,467 

-11.5 

-11.9 

2.3 

Texas . 

21,190 

-  9.6 

-  5.6 

1.4 

In te rmountain . 

8,658 

-23.9 

-18.5 

1.1 

Colorado. . 

2,027 

-16.6 

-13.6 

.7 

Montana . . 

1,379 

-48.2 

-28.8 

1.2 

New  Mexico . 

2,131 

-10.2 

-10.3 

1.5 

Utah . 

2,402 

-12.6 

-22.1 

1.4 

Wyoming . 

719 

-38.7 

-18.8 

1.1 

Pacific  Northwest . 

19,603 

-30.0 

-19.8 

1.8 

Idaho . 

-33.3 

-33.4 

1.3 

Oregon . 

6,327 

-28.0 

-23.0 

1.8 

Washington . 

11,925 

-30.7 

-16.0 

1.9 

Pacific  Southwest . 

79,853 

-12.4 

-  8.7 

2.2 

Arizona . 

-27.0 

-  8.1 

1.9 

California . 

75,082 

-11.3 

-  9.3 

2.2 

Nevada ................. 

1,613 

-26.0 

+30.8 

2.3 
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Unemployment  Insurance  Developments 

y 

Activity 

June  1956 

%  change 

Number  May 

1956 

:  from 

June 

1955 

January  -  June 
(in  thousands) 

1956  1955 

Initial  claims . 

862, 800 

-13.2 

-  3.9 

6,  174 

6,  379 

Weeks  claimed  .... 

5, 083, 700 

-12.2 

-  3.2 

36,479 

41, 816 

Insured  unemployment 
(weekly  average)  Zj  . 

1, 177, 600 

-  6.2 

+  3.  0 

1,  381 

1,  578 

Beneficiaries  (weekly 
average)  . 

1, 072, 100 

+  .7 

+  1.4 

1,195 

1,413 

Benefits  paid  3J .  .  .  .  $116,039,500 

-  7.7 

+  6.6 

$808, 250 

$874, 737 

Claimant  exhaustions  . 

83, 700 

-  .7 

-22.7 

556 

825 

]J  Excludes  transitional. 

2y  Continental  United  States. 
3j  Monthly  represents  gross 

,  cumulative 

represents 

net. 

June  employment  picture,  compared  with 
7  in  May  and  8  in  April.  Every  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi  experienced  a  re¬ 
duction  of  10  percent  or  more,  including 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Intermountain 
groups  with  declines  of  30  percent  and  24 
percent,  respectively.  Improved  weather, 
along  with  pickups  in  outdoor  work,  food 
processing,  and  tourist  activities,  were 
largely  responsible  for  these  decreases 
in  insured  unemployment. 

Eight  States  --seven  of  them  located 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  country- - 
reported  insured  unemployment  declines 
ranging  from  30  to  55  percent.  The  June 
levels  were  higher  than  those  for  May  in 
nine  States,  with  the  largest  increases 
occurring  in  Virginia  (22  percent),  and 
Florida  (13  percent). 

The  June  level  of  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  above  that  of  a  year  earlier  in 
17  States.  Over-the-year  increases,  how¬ 
ever,  were  largely  confined  to  States  in 
the  East  North  Central  and  East  South 
Central  regions,  where  the  volumes  were 
up  49  and  21  percent,  respectively.  Auto 
production  cutbacks  and  a  labor  dispute  in 
an  Alabama  steel  plant  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  increases. 


New  England 

The  June  decline  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  (18  percent)  was  the  largest  among 
the  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  even 
though  claims  from  workers  idled  by  vaca¬ 
tion  shutdowns  and  ineligible  for  pay  added 
to  the  States'  loads  as  the  month  ended. 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  with  reductions 
of  41  percent  and  28  percent,  respectively, 
had  the  largest  declines.  Maine  reported 
pickups  in  construction  and  food  processing, 
especially  fish  canning,  while  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  noted  some  recovery  from  the  sea¬ 
sonal  slack  in  shoe  manufacturing  and 
stepped-up  job  opportunities  in  resort  cen¬ 
ters.'  In  Rhode  Island,  a  drop  of  one-fifth 
reflected  fewer  claims  from  the  important 
jewelry  and  novelty  industries  which  more 
than  offset  claims  arising  from  cutbacks 
in  the  textile  industry. 

A  pickup  in  electrical  machinery  man¬ 
ufacturing,  road  building,  and  in  recrea¬ 
tion  centers  helped  reduce  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Massachusetts  by  17  percent, 
although  that  State  noted  increased  layoffs 
from  rug  and  carpet  mills.  More  con¬ 
struction  jobs,  fewer  textile  layoffs,  and 
recalls  in  electrical  machinery  reduced 
the  Vermont  load  despite  an  increase  in 
claims  filed  by  apparel  and  paper  workers. 
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A  small  rise  occurred  in  Connecticut, 
which  reported  cutbacks  in  electronics, 
electrical  machinery,  apparel,  textile,  and 
ordnance. 

Insured  unemployment  for  the  New 
England  group  as  a  whole  was  down  21  per¬ 
cent  from  a  year  ago- -the  sharpest  drop 
in  the  country,  reflecting  declines  in  all 
States  except  New  Hampshire.  The  re¬ 
gional  unemployment  rate  declined  from 
3. 1  percent  in  May  to  2.  6  percent  in  June. 
The  largest  drops  occurred  in  those  States 
with  the  highest  rates  in  May- -Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island- -while  the 
only  increase,  from  2.1  percent  to  2.2 
percent,  was  noted  in  Connecticut,  the 
State  reporting  the  lowest  rate  in  May. 

Middle  Atlantic 

All  States  shared  in  the  7-percent  de¬ 
cline  in  insured  unemployment  although 
during  the  last  week  of  the  month  claims 
arising  from  vacation  layoffs  were  noted 
throughout  the  region  and  steel  workers  in 
Pennsylvania  were  being  laid  off  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  work  stoppage  in  the  industry. 
The  sharpest  drop  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  (9  percent)  occurred  in  New  Jersey 
despite  layoffs  affecting  workers  in  the 
auto,  apparel,  and  electrical  machinery 
industries.  A  small  decrease  in  New  York 
reflected  the  termination  of  a  labor  dispute 
in  the  aircraft  industry  and  the  recall  of 
2,  000  carpet  workers  after  a  temporary 
layoff.  However,  some  carpet  workers, 
as  well  as  garment  and  glove  workers, 
were  again  being  laid  off  from  upstate 
manufacturing  centers  as  the  month  ended. 

Pennsylvania  noted  fewer  layoffs,  but 
they  were  spread  among  a  wide  range  of 
industries  including  anthracite  coal,  food 
processing,  textiles,  rubber,  fabricated 
metals,  and  trade.  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  reported  insured  unemployment 
moderately  below  a  year  earlier  while 
the  volume  in  New  Jersey  was  up  slightly. 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  of 
4.0  percent  in  June  remained  second  high¬ 
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est  in  the  Nation  with  each  State's  rate 
above  the  national  average. 

East  North  Central 

For  the  second  successive  month, 
layoffs  in  auto  manufacturing  and  supplier 
centers  were  responsible  for  an  increase 
in  this  region's  insured  unemployment. 
Every  State  but  Illinois  (where  auto  manu¬ 
facturing  is  less  important)  noted  a  small 
increase  in  June.  Other  sources  of  new 
unemployment  were  refrigerator  and  TV 
plants  in  Indiana  and  electrical  equipment, 
tire,  tobacco  processing,  farm  equipment, 
and  apparel  firms  in  Wisconsin. 

All  States  but  Illinois  noted  substantial 
increases  from  June  1955  levels  of  insured 
unemployment- -ranging  from  29  percent 
in  Ohio  to  240  percent  in  Michigan.  Al¬ 
though  the  June  1956  unemployment  rate 
was  6.3  percent  in  Michigan,  where  the 
auto  industry  accounts  for  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  manufacturing  work  force,  the 
continuing  economic  health  of  nonauto 
firms  was  indicated  by  relatively  low  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  rates  in  the  remaining 
States,  ranging  from  1.  9  percent  in  Ohio 
to  3.  3  percent  in  Indiana. 

South  Atlantic 

Insured  unemployment  for  the  region 
as  a  whole  remained  virtually  unchanged 
between  May  and  June.  Six  of  the  States 
in  the  region  reported  declines  ranging 
from  1  percent  in  Georgia  to  10  percent  in 
South  Carolina.  The  major  textile  States 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
all  noted  less  unemployment  even  though 
many  textile  and  apparel  firms  continued 
to  operate  with  less  than  a  full  complement 
of  workers  or  were  on  a  part-time  basis. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  beginning  of  the 
tobacco  harvest,  the  peak  of  the  resort 
season,  and  increased  activities  in  some 
furniture  plants  added  to  the  number  of 
job  opportunities.  In  Maryland,  a  sea¬ 
sonal  pickup  in  food  processing  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  contributed  to  a  9-percent 
decrease  in  insured  unemployment.  How¬ 
ever,  the  State  continued  to  note  scattered 


layoffs  from  shipbuilding,  apparel,  shoe, 
and  aircraft  plants. 

Increases  in  insured  unemployment 
occurred  in  Virginia  (22  percent),  Florida 
(13  percent),  and  West  Virginia  (4  percent). 
Layoffs  of  seasonal  peanut,  tobacco,  fish, 
and  oyster  workers  as  well  as  a  major 
textile  cutback  raised  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Virginia  despite  a  midsummer 
peak  of  construction  activity.  The  Florida 
rise  coincided  with  declines  in  citrus  proc¬ 
essing  and  the  summer  lull  in  tourism, 
while  West  Virginia  noted  layoffs  from 
apparel  plants,  cutbacks  by  glass  firms, 
and  a  continuing  flow  of  laid- off  auto  work¬ 
ers  returning  to  their  homes  from  northern 
auto  centers.  The  region's  sharpest  over- 
the-year  decline,  35  percent,  occurred  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  region's  unemployment  rate  of 
2.  8  percent  remained  unchanged  from  the 
preceding  month.  The  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia's  rate  of  0.  8  percent  was  next  to 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  Delaware  and 
Maryland  also  reported  rates  of  less  than 
2  percent.  North  Carolina's  rate  of  4.  6 
percent  reflected  a  reduction  from  5.1 
percent  in  the  preceding  month. 

East  South  Central 

Moderate  reductions  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  in  all  States  contributed  to 
a  regional  decline  of  4  percent  between 
May  and  June.  The  decrease  in  Alabama 
occurred  despite  a  continuing  work  stop¬ 
page  in  steel  and  employment  cutbacks  in 
textiles  (principally  tire  cord)  and  foundry 
products  due  to  auto  production  adjust¬ 
ments. 

Although  Tennessee  reported  high 
levels  of  employment  in  most  lines, 
scattered  layoffs  and  partial  unemploy¬ 
ment  occurred  in  textile,  apparel,  leather, 
machinery,  rubber,  and  chemical  plants. 

In  addition,  the  end  of  the  strawberry 
harvest  resulted  in  some  food  processing 
layoffs,  and  work  stoppages  hindered 


some  construction  and  transportation 
activities . 

Temporary  layoffs  in  garments  and 
textiles  (rugs  and  hosiery)  and  cutbacks 
in  wood  products,  furniture,  and  stone 
products  added  to  the  Mississippi  load. 

That  State  also  reported  unemployment 
among  workers  employed  in  auto  parts 
plants  within  the  State  as  well  as  interstate 
claims  from  workers  last  employed  in 
Northern  auto  centers.  Even  though  each 
State  (and  the  region)  reported  lower  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  rates  in  June  than  in 
May,  Kentucky  and  Alabama  still  had  the 
highest  rates  in  the  Nation--6. 9  percent 
and  6.6  percent,  respectively.  The  6.1 
percent  in  Tennessee  was  almost  double 
the  national  average. 

West  North  Central,  West  South  Central^ 

and  Intermountain 

These  three  regions, which  include 
a  total  of  16  States,  experienced  declines 
in  insured  unemployment  between  May 
and  June.  All  States  but  Iowa  shared  in 
this  drop  with  decreases  of  30  percent  or 
more  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming.  Three-fourths  of  the 
States  in  these  three  regions  had  less 
than  2  percent  unemployment  among  in¬ 
sured  workers.  Colorado  with  a  0.7-per- 
cent  rate  and  the  Dakotas,  each  with  rates 
of  0.  8  percent,  were  lowest  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Pacific  Northwest 

This  region  experienced  the  Nation's 
sharpest  June  decline  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  (30  percent)  with  each  State  re¬ 
porting  similar  relative  decreases.  Good 
weather  favoring  outdoor  activities  and 
improved  job  opportunities  in  seasonal 
occupations  were  reported  throughout  the 
region  with  only  slight  employment  cur¬ 
tailments  in  Oregon  and  Washington  due 
to  high  water  in  the  Columbia  River.  Ore- 

continued  on  page  61) 
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Suluey  GuWient  Jlacal  Occupational  Slt&UcUf&L 


Local  Occupational 
Shortages  Ease 
During  Summer 


This  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which 
are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings 
placed  in  clearance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one 
area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inven¬ 
tories  are  regularly  distributed  to  all  the  local  employment 
offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State 
agencie  s . 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  repre¬ 
sent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1)  there  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-area  applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substan¬ 
tially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for 
similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum  compensation  is  spec¬ 
ified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by 
the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The  inventory  listings  of 
clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume,  trend,  and  types  of  occupational  short¬ 
ages. 


FOR  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  month,  the 
number  of  nonagri- 
cultural  job  openings 
placed  in  clearance 
declined.  Seasonal 
factors  influenced  the 
reduction  in  local  oc¬ 
cupational  shortages  as  reflected  by  USES 
clearance  activity.  For  some  fields  of 
work  like  stenographers  and  typists,  the 
entrance  into  the  labor  market  of  high 
school  graduates  may  have  accounted  for 
the  moderate  decrease  in  clearance  ac¬ 
tivity.  For  others,  plant  vacations  con¬ 
tributed  to  temporarily  lessened  out-of¬ 
area  recruitment.  For  still  others,  the 
peak  of  resort  area  recruitment  had 
passed.  In  July,  job  openings  held  by  lo¬ 
cal  offices  for  which  nonlocal  workers 
were  sought  numbered  30,279,  6  percent 
below  June  but  52  percent  above  July  of 
last  year. 

Clearance  activity  decreased  between 
June  and  July  in  all  broad  occupational 
categories.  The  largest  drop  was  in  cler¬ 
ical  and  sales  occupations,  followed  close¬ 
ly  by  the  drop  in  service  inventory  list¬ 
ings.  Openings  in  the  skilled  and  semi¬ 
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skilled  categories  reflected  only  a  slight 
drop,  and  hard-to-fill  jobs  in  all  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  were  still  considerably  above 
the  number  for  July  1955. 

Professional  Shortages  Decline 

Out-of-area  recruitment  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  managerial  personnel  continued 
to  dominate  inventory  openings  and,  in 
July,  accounted  for  45  percent  of  all  list¬ 
ings.  There  were  13,566  openings  for 
workers  in  these  occupations  as  compared 
with  13,919  in  June  and  9,573  in  July  of 
last  year. 

Forty-five  percent  of  all  professional 
job  vacancies  in  clearance  were  for  en¬ 
gineers.  Although  the  total  number  was 
326  below  June,  it  was  almost  2,000  above 
the  number  for  July  1955.  Local  short¬ 
ages  of  mechanical  engineers  and  elec¬ 
trical  engineers  were  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous  and  widespread;  out-of-area  recruit¬ 
ment  in  July  was  undertaken  by  local  of¬ 
fices  in  44  States  for  1,903  mechanical 
and  1,852  electrical  engineers.  Hard-to- 
fill  jobs  for  aeronautical  engineers  were 
also  numerous,  totaling  1,133  in  July.  The 
number  of  openings  placed  in  clearance 


Table  1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
July  1956,  June  1956,  and  July  1955 


State  Inventory  Job  Openings  Change  to  July  1956  from: 

Occupational  Groups  July  June  July  June  1956  July  1955 

1956  1956  1955  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Total 

30,279 

32,210 

19,858 

-1,931 

-6.0 

+  10,421 

+  52.5 

Professional  &  Managerial 

13,566 

13,919 

9,573 

-353 

-2.5 

+  3,993 

+41.7 

Clerical  &  Sales 

3,983 

4,6 16 

2,872 

-633 

-13.7 

+  1,111 

+  38.7 

Service 

1,734 

2,289 

839 

-555 

-24.2 

+  895 

+  106.7 

Skilled 

8,618 

8,802 

5,248 

-184 

-2.1 

+  3,370 

+  64.2 

Semiskilled 

2,101 

2,153 

1,070 

-52 

-2.4 

+  1,031 

+  96.4 

Unskilled 

277 

431 

256 

-154 

-35.7 

+21 

+  8.2 

for  all  types  of  engineers  except  electri- 

California,  with  1,727, 

led  other 

State 

cal  dropped  between  June  and  July.  How¬ 
ever,  demand  for  all  were  well  above  the 
number  reported  in  July  1955. 


in  the  number  of  professional  and  mana¬ 
gerial  openings  in  clearance;  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  second  with  1,147.  In 


Clearance  activity  for  draftsmen  de¬ 
clined  from  June  to  July,  but  manpower 
shortages  in  this  field  of  work  continued 
marked  and  widespread.  In  July,  there 

were  1,849  openings  (as  compared  with 

.  • 

1,270  a  year  ago)  for  which  nonlocal  work¬ 
ers  were  sought. 

Inventory  listings  for  1,042  trained 
nurses  were  reported  by  44  States,  a 
small  increase  over  June.  A  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  inventory  open¬ 
ings  for  secondary  school  teachers  and 
.principals  was  apparent  as  Montana,  with 
469  openings,  began  recruitment  for  this 
fall. 


Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  open¬ 
ings  numbered  800  or  more. 

Skilled  Openings  in  Clearance  Decline 

After  reaching  a  29-month  high  of 
9,319  in  May,  the  number  of  skilled  jobs 
for  which  nonlocal  workers  were  sought 
dropped  for  the  second  consecutive  month, 
with  a  total  of  8,618  openings  placed  in 
clearance  in  July.  Forty  percent  of  these 
were  openings  for  machinists;  toolmakers, 
die  sinkers  and  setters;  and  machine  shop 
and  related  occupations,  n.e.c.  Clearance 
activity  for  each  of  these  occupational 
fields  was  virtually  unchanged  from  last 
month  but  almost  double  that  of  July  1955. 


As  seasonal  demands  for  camp  coun¬ 
selors  and  athletic  directors  slackened, 
only  779  inventory  listings  were  placed  in 
clearance  for  social  and  welfare  workers 
in  July,  as  compared  with  1,111  in  June. 
However,  the  total  for  July  was  75  percent 
above  that  of  July  a  year  ago. 

Inventory  listings  for  natural  scien¬ 
tists,  not  elsewhere  classified,  continued 
numerous.  Openings  for  242  physicists 
and  ballisticians  and  167  mathematicians 
were  placed  in  clearance  in  July.  Among 
semiprofessional  occupations,  n.e.c., 
there  were  many  openings  for  airplane 
specification  writers,  tool  planners,  and 
translators. 


Local  shortages  of  airplane  mechanics 
and  repairmen  were  reported  by  15  States, 
with  California  listing  273  of  the  896  clear¬ 
ance  openings  for  workers  in  these  jobs. 
Forty  States  placed  a  total  of  900  openings 
in  clearance  for  mechanics  and  repair¬ 
men,  n.e.c.  Openings  for  electronics  tech¬ 
nicians,  numbering  52  9,  dominated  this 
group;  200  were  needed  in  Philadelphia. 

A  slight  increase  was  noted  in  clear¬ 
ance  recruitment  of  tinsmiths,  copper¬ 
smiths,  and  sheet  metal  workers  and  of 
welders  and  flame  cutters.  The  number  of 
openings  placed  in  clearance  for  pattern 
and  model  makers  showed  a  small  de- 
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Table  2 Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  j/ June  and  July  1956  and  July  1955 


f 


No.  of  Inventory 


Occupation 


Accountants  and  Auditors . 

Authors,  Editors, and  Reporters.. 

Chemists . 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total . 

Metallurgical  and 

Metallurgists . 

Chemical . 

Civil . 

Electrical . 

Industrial . 

Mechanical,  except 

Aeronautical . 

Aeronautical . 

Nuclear . 

Librarians . 

Physicians  and  Surgeons . 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers . 

Teachers,  Primary  School 

and  Kindergarten . 

Teachers,  Secondary  School  and 

Principals . 

Teachers  and  Instructors,  n.e.c. 

Trained  Nurses  . 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c . 

Social  Scientists . 

Professional  Occupations,  n.e.c. 

Aviators . 

Draftsmen . 

Laboratory  Technicians  and 

Assistants . 

Semiprofessional  Occupations, 

n.e.c . 

Purchasing  Agents  and  Buyers, 

n.e . . 

Managers  and  Officials,  n.e.c - 

Other . 


Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers, 

except  Bank  Cashiers . 

Office  Machine  Operators . 

Secretaries . 

Technical  Clerks,  n.e.c . 

Stenographers  and  Typists . 

Canvassers  and  Solicitors . 

Salesmen,  Insurance . 

Salespersons . 

Salesmen,  to  Consumers . 

Salesmen  and  Agents,  except  to 

Consumers . 

Other .  . 

Service . . 

Maids,  General . . 

Maids  and  Housemen,  Hotels, 

Restaurants,  etc . 

Housekeepers,  Stewards  and 

Hostesses . 

Cooks,  except  Private  Family... 
Waiters  and  Waitresses,  except 

Private  Family . 

Kitchen  Workers  in  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  Steamships, 

Railroads,  etc.,  n.e.c . 

Midwives  and  Practical  Nurses  . 
Attendants,  Hospitals  and 
Other  Inst.,  n.e.c . 


July 

1956 

June, 

1956 

July 

1955 

30,279 

32,210 

19,858 

13,566 

13,919 

9,573 

187 

238 

165 

84 

53 

67 

143 

178 

107 

6,127 

6,453 

4,143 

124 

126 

89 

339 

351 

190 

447 

460 

228 

1,852 

1,830 

1,268 

324 

332 

198 

1,903 

1,993 

1,129 

1,133 

1,301 

972 

0 

55 

59 

51 

69 

32 

50 

67 

59 

779 

1,111 

443 

97 

108 

357 

544 

46 

93 

123 

123 

67 

1,042 

962 

1,187 

413 

453 

331 

108 

135 

59 

110 

149 

128 

130 

148 

113 

1,849 

2,043 

1,270 

223 

300 

189 

827 

605 

250 

91 

45 

36 

160 

153 

103 

428 

480 

374 

3,983 

4,616 

2,872 

54 

70 

50 

110 

120 

108 

2  54 

263 

133 

316 

313 

51 

75 

72 

65 

83 

90 

56 

58 

14 

15 

64 

56 

88 

239 

619 

144 

1,734 

2,289 

839 

112 

120 

138 

128 

106 

13 

170 

316 

73 

224 

288 

103 

430 

435 

146 

155 

337 

14 

101 

97 

48 

167 

222 

91 

No.  of  Inventory 

Openings 


Occupation 

July 

1956 

June 

1956 

July 

1955 

Guards  and  Watchmen,  except 

Crossing  Watchmen . 

72 

108 

90 

Other . 

175 

260 

123 

Skilled . 

8,618 

8,802 

5,248 

Weavers,  Textile . 

90 

92 

53 

Machinists . 

1,016 

959 

541 

Toolmakers,  Die  Sinkers  and 

1,355 

1,387 

700 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 
Occupations,  n.e.c . 

1,074 

1.079 

579 

Tinsmiths,  Copper smiths.and 

Sheet  Metal  Workers . 

465 

389 

312 

67 

92 

75 

Structural  and  Ornamental 

Metal  Workers . 

85 

64 

78 

Welders  and  Flame  Cutters . 

344 

2  54 

168 

Electricians .  . 

256 

267 

125 

Pattern  and  Model  Makers, 
except  Paper . 

305 

393 

294 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine 
Operators . 

125 

100 

104 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons  and 

Tile  Setters . 

129 

142 

137 

Carpenters . . 

132 

126 

185 

Painters,  Construction  and 
Maintenance . 

97 

78 

28 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters  and 

Steam  Fitters . 

58 

51 

49 

Linemen  and  Servicemen, 
Telegraph,  Telephone,  and  Power. 

128 

186 

22 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Airplane . 

896 

1,062 

306 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Motor  Vehicles . 

170 

135 

103 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  n.e.c... 

900 

995 

483 

926 

951 

906 

Semiskilled . 

2,101 

2,153 

1,070 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Knit  Goods . 

73 

63 

25 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 
Textiles,  n.e.c . 

82 

99 

36 

Occupations  in  Fabrication  of 
Textile  Products,  n.e.c . 

334 

2  34 

203 

Lumbermen,  Raftsmen  and 

Woodchoppers . 

176 

112 

58 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 
Occupations,  n.e.c . 

405 

351 

274 

Occupations  in  Mechanical 

Treatment  of  Metals  (Rolling, 
Stamping,  Forging,  Pressing, 
etc.),  n.e.c . 

111 

24 

55 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 
Miscellaneous  Electrical 
Equipment,  n.e.c . 

52 

52 

0 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 
Automobiles,  n.e.c . 

50 

50 

11 

Apprentices  to  Other  Construction 
and  Hand  Trades . 

200 

203 

0 

Apprentices  to  Other  Trades . 

202 

202 

1 

416 

763 

407 

277 

431 

256 

n.e.c. --Not  elsewhere  classified. 

1 /  Individual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional  Titles  code  groups)  with  totals  of  50  or  more  open¬ 
ings  on  State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for  all  ma¬ 
jor  occupational  groups  except  unskilled. 
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crease  from  June  to  July,  but  a  total  of 
305  inventory  listings  indicated  no  great 
easing  of  the  shortage  of  workers  in  these 
jobs. 

Largest  Drop  in  Clerical 
and  Sales  Listings 


Clearance  openings  for  clerical  and 
sales  jobs  dropped  from  4,6l6  in  June  to 
3,983  in  July.  However,  the  latter  figure 
was  1,111  above  the  total  for  July  of  last 
year. 

Inventory  listings  for  stenographers 
and  typists  numbered  2,678--down  269 
from  June  but  528  above  July  1955.  Clear¬ 
ance  recruitment  for  these  occupations 
was  under  way  by  some  local  offices  in  40 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  re¬ 
ported  819  hard-to-fill  vacancies.  Stenog¬ 
rapher  and  typist  jobs  in  clearance  ac¬ 
counted  for  two-thirds  of  all  clerical  and 
sales  inventory  listings. 

Two  hundred  fifty-four  openings  for 
secretaries  were  placed  in  clearance  by 
State  employment  security  agencies  in 
July.  This  was  practically  unchanged  from 
the  previous  month  but  twice  the  number 
reported  a  year  ago.  Out-of-area  workers 
were  sought  for  some  316  canvasser  and 
solicitor  jobs,  most  of  them  originating  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  with  that  office  listing 
300  openings  for  the  third  consecutive 
month. 

Other  clerical  and  sales  occupations 
showed  little  change  from  last  month,  ex¬ 
cept  that  out-of-area  recruitment  for  a 
large  number  of  clerical  jobs  for  tele¬ 
phone  communications  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
was  discontinued. 

Seasonal  Factors  Influence  Drop 

in  Service  Occupations 


With  sharply  diminished  clearance 
recruitment  for  resort  workers  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  number  of  openings  for  work¬ 
ers  in  the  service  occupations  dropped 
from  2,289  in  June  to  1,734  in  July. 


New  Hampshire  reported  new  listings 
for  almost  300  resort  workers  (chiefly 
maids,  waiters,  waitresses,  and  kitchen 
helpers),  but  this  number  was  not  large 
enough  to  offset  the  reduced  out-of-area 
recruitment  in  Wisconsin  and  other  resort 
areas.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  serv¬ 
ice  workers  sought  was  more  than  double 
the  number  listed  a  year  ago. 

Slightly  Fewer  Semiskilled 
and  Unskilled  Jobs 


Clearance  activity  for  semiskilled 
jobs  declined  from  2,153  in  June  to  2,100  in 
July,  but  this  number  was  nearly  double 
that  of  July  1955.  Out-of-area  recruit¬ 
ment  for  machine  shop  and  related  occu¬ 
pations,  n.e.c.,  continued  to  dominate  the 
semiskilled  group,  with  405  listings  in 
July,  as  compared  with  351  in  June  and 
274  in  July  1955.  Connecticut  reported  171 
inventory  listings  in  this  category,  with 
the  majority  for  the  aircraft  industry. 
Illinois  was  seeking  to  recruit  50  general 
machine  operators  for  railroad  equipment 
manufacturing.  Illinois’ inventory  listings 
for  100  forming  press  operators  in  the 
automobile  stampings  industry  accounted 
for  the  sizable  increase  in  clearance  ac¬ 
tivity  for  occupations  in  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  metals. 

There  were  334  July  inventory  list¬ 
ings  for  occupations  in  fabrication  of  tex¬ 
tile  products-- 1 00  more  than  in  June.  This 
increase  was  due  in  large  measure  to  op¬ 
enings  for  75  sewing  machine  operators 
in  the  Reading,  Pa.,  hat  industry.  Connect¬ 
icut  continued  its  efforts  to  recruit  400 
apprentices  for  aircraft  sheet  metal  work¬ 
er  and  engine  mechanic  jobs. 

Substantial  decreases  from  June  were 
noted  in  occupations  in  building  aircraft, 
n.e.c.  (due  to  the  termination  of  an  order 
for  130  sheet  metal  assemblers  in  St. Louis, 
Mo.)  and  in  occupations  in  laundering  and 
cleaning  apparel  (as  72  wool  and  shirt 
pressers  were  no  longer  sought  for  the 
Chicago  area). 

Orders  for  nonlocal  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  dropped  154  from  June  and  at  277 


Table  3 .--Nonagricultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Occupational  Group 

July  1956 


State 

Total 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

Clerical 

and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

United  States . 

30,279 

13,566 

3,983 

1,734 

8,618 

2,101 

277 

Alabama . 

213 

81 

6 

1 

1  12 

12 

1 

Alaska  . 

80 

25 

50 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Arizona . 

358 

166 

21 

18 

127 

24 

2 

Arkansas . 

72 

32 

20 

1 

18 

1 

0 

California . 

3,177 

1,727 

225 

1 1 

1,102 

102 

10 

Colorado . 

195 

1 16 

7 

7 

54 

0 

11 

Connecticut . 

2,645 

963 

86 

14 

902 

640 

40 

Delaware . 

329 

232 

87 

0 

10 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia... 

2,248 

1,147 

1,093 

3 

4 

1 

0 

Florida . 

1,057 

420 

29 

185 

395 

28 

0 

Georgia . 

502 

157 

250 

0 

92 

3 

0 

Hawaii . 

25 

17 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Idaho  . 

45 

18 

1 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Illinois . 

2,211 

469 

314 

206 

1,011 

211 

0 

Indiana . 

482 

19 

301 

0 

57 

5 

0 

Iowa . 

151 

69 

13 

0 

61 

8 

0 

Kansas . 

317 

227 

22 

0 

68 

0 

0 

Kentucky . 

64 

25 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

Louisiana . 

236 

67 

53 

4 

102 

10 

0 

Maine . 

247 

12 

4 

4 

17 

20 

190 

Maryland . 

937 

672 

0 

12 

229 

24 

0 

Massachusetts . 

1,039 

455 

19 

127 

307 

118 

13 

Michigan . 

934 

232 

59 

5 

631 

7 

0 

Minnesota . 

773 

224 

176 

54 

182 

137 

0 

Mississippi . . 

278 

151 

21 

0 

100 

6 

0 

Missouri . 

576 

249 

82 

51 

124 

70 

0 

Montana . 

689 

480 

8 

1 

195 

5 

0 

Nebraska . 

157 

41 

32 

66 

17 

1 

0 

Nevada . 

29 

14 

2 

3 

9 

1 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

513 

38 

60 

333 

72 

10 

0 

New  Jersey . 

1,161 

465 

61 

90 

341 

204 

0 

New  Mexico . 

506 

245 

124 

68 

60 

9 

0 

New  York . 

463 

307 

32 

33 

83 

8 

0 

North  Carolina . 

477 

300 

40 

57 

66 

14 

0 

North  Dakota . 

34 

10 

10 

6 

8 

0 

0 

Ohio . 

1,529 

902 

81 

8 

500 

38 

0 

Oklahoma . 

246 

70 

5 

14 

156 

1 

0 

Oregon . 

260 

80 

77 

67 

14 

22 

0 

Pennsylvania . 

1,478 

880 

9 

66 

378 

145 

0 

Rhode  Island . 

276 

34 

27 

13 

108 

86 

8 

South  Carolina . 

107 

26 

0 

0 

61 

20 

0 

South  Dakota . 

65 

16 

11 

23 

11 

4 

0 

Tennessee  . 

149 

104 

4 

2 

39 

0 

0 

T  exas . .. . 

84 

21 

2 

0 

60 

1 

0 

Utah . 

41 

8 

6 

0 

18 

9 

0 

Vermont . 

219 

29 

18 

33 

75 

62 

2 

Virginia  . 

397 

206 

111 

14 

63 

3 

0 

Washington . 

1,058 

655 

249 

40 

113 

1 

0 

West  Virginia . 

111 

58 

0 

1 

48 

4 

0 

Wisconsin . 

972 

488 

61 

86 

313 

24 

0 

Wyoming . 

67 

17 

14 

4 

30 

2 

0 

numbered  only  21  above  those  for  July 
1955.  One  hundred  ninety  of  the  openings 
placed  in  clearance  were  for  process  la¬ 
borers,  trackmen,  and  brushmen  in  Maine. 

Three  States  Report  Large  Gains 

in  Clearance  Recruitment 

Nineteen  States  reported  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  inventory  listings  placed  in 
clearance;  three  had  increases  of  100  or 
more  from  June  to  July.  The  largest  in¬ 
crease  in  local  occupational  shortages 
was  reported  by  California  with  448  addi¬ 
tional  openings  appearing  on  its  July  in¬ 
ventory.  Montana  indicated  a  gain  of  444 
and  New  Hampshire  had  an  increase  of 
331  over  the  previous  month.  Although  5 
States  had  increases  of  over  100  openings 
in  clearance  between  May  and  June,  no 
State  reported  a  gain  of  more  than  200. 

Contributing  to  California's  increase 
in  inventory  listings  were  orders  for  200 
additional  aeronautical  engineers;  other 
gains  in  the  State  were  scattered  among 
a  variety  of  jobs  for  skilled  workers  and 
professional  and  managerial  personnel. 

Montana's  increase  from  June  to  July 
was  attributed  to  new  listings  for  469 
teachers  for  the  fall  school  term.  Hard- 
to-fill  jobs  for  service  workers  in  resort 
areas  constituted  the  major  part  of  New 
Hampshire's  new  listings. 

Drop  in  Clearance  Activity 
Reported  by  Majority  of  States 

Clearance  listings  in  29  States  showed 
a  decline  from  June  to  July,  and  8  States 
reported  drops  of  100  or  more.  Wisconsin 
led  with  a  decrease  of  1,006  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month.  This  number  was  comprised 
almost  totally  of  resort  worker s --camp 
counselors,  athletic  directors,  maids, 
cooks,  and  kitchen  helpers. 


Another  large  decrease  was  in  Texas 
where  openings  in  clearance  dropped 
from  819  in  June  to  84  in  July.  Recruit¬ 
ment  activity  for  professional  personnel 
diminished  sharply  as  orders  for  300 
aeronautical  engineers  in  the  Fort  Worth 
area  no  longer  appeared  on  the  State  in¬ 
ventory.  A  drop  of  approximately  300  in 
inventory  listings  for  other  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry  personnel--draftsmen,  tool  de¬ 
signers,  general  aircraft  materials  test¬ 
ers,  machinists,  tool  and  die  makers, 
form  builders,  pattern  makers  and  tem¬ 
plate  makers--contributed  to  the  decline 
of  clearance  activity  in  this  State. 

Recruitment  of  nonlocal  workers  for 
clerical  jobs  with  the  telephone  company 
in  Jacksonville  was  discontinued  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  large  part  of  Florida's  net 
decrease  of  495  inventory  openings.  The 
termination  of  orders  for  135  airline 
stewardesses  between  June  and  July  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  drop  in  service  occupation 
openings  in  Florida. 

Minnesota  reported  a  decrease  in 
clearance  activity  of  16 9  listings;  four- 
fifths  of  the  decline  was  concentrated  in 
the  clerical  and  sales  fields--particularly 
stenographers  and  typists. 

A  drop  of  161  inventory  openings  in 
New  York  resulted  almost  entirely  from 
diminished  demand  for  skilled  aircraft 
and  engine  mechanics.  New  Jersey  re¬ 
ported  a  decline  in  listings  from  June  to 
July  of  142,  over  half  of  which  were  ior 
draftsmen  in  various  industries. 

A  decrease  of  127  inventory  listings 
in  Virginia  was  mainly  in  clerical  and 
sales  occupations  and  due  largely  to  the 
termination  of  clearance  orders  for  ste¬ 
nographers  and  typists  in  government  es¬ 
tablishments.  Decreased  out-of-area  re¬ 
cruitment  for  maintenance  mechanics  in 
the  automobile  stampings  industry  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  net  decline  of  115  in  Illinois. 
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Market  Status 


Veterans  Unchanged  in  June 


.  .  .  Employment  of  Male  World  War  II  Veterans  Reaches  1956  High 
.  .  .  Upward  Movement  in  Nonfarm  Placements  Interrupted  in  June 
.  .  .  Claims  Activities  Under  UCV  Program  Increase  Seasonally 


THE  labor  market  status  of  World 
War  II  veterans  showed  little  change 
between  May  and  June,  according  to 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Small  shifts--a  gain  in  employment  and  a 
decrease  in  unemployment- -brought  the 
number  of  veterans  with  jobs  to  the  high¬ 
est  and  those  without  jobs  td  the  lowest 
levels  reached  so  far  in  1956. 

Total  employment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  in  June  was  13,956,000--56,000 
over  the  preceding  month.  The  June  level 
was  63,000  lower  than  that  of  a  year,  ago 
but  only  80,000  below  the  all-time  high 
for  the  month  reached  in  1953.  Most  of 
the  overall  gain  from  May  occurred  among 
veterans  working  in  nonagricultural  activ¬ 
ities,  where  an  estimated  13,276,000  were 
employed.  Farm  employment  of  veterans 
increased  to  680,000  in  June--the  largest 
volume  this  year.  Compared  with  June 
last  year,  the  number  of  veterans  working 
in  nonfarm  pursuits  and  those  on  farms 
each  were  down  approximately  30,000. 

Approximately  98  put  of  every  100 
male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  job  market 

W  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month-to-month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 
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were  employed  in  June--the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  in  May  and  in  June  a  year  ago. 

Unemployment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  edged  down  seasonally  from  May 
by  12,000  to  341,000,  but  was  11  percent 
above  the  June  level  a  year  ago.  In  the 
2  5-44  age  group,  2.4  percent  of  all  male 
WW  II  veterans  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
were  unemployed,  compared  with  2.9  per¬ 
cent  of  all  male  nonveterans. 

Enrollment  Drops  With 
the  End  of  School  Term 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  at 
the  end  of  June,  classified  by  type  of  pro-1 
gram  and  educational  level  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

Total . 

.  284,191 

94,030 

190,161 

WW  II 

P.L.  346  (GI  Bill) . 

P.L.  16  (Disabled).  .  .  . 

.  32,753 

2,044 

5,840 

486 

26,913 

1,558 

Post-Korea 

P.L.  550  (New  GI  Bill). 
P.L.  894  (Disabled).  .  . 

.241,159 

8,235 

83,340 

4,364 

157,819 

3,871 

Reflecting  the  close  of  the  regular 
school  year,  the  number  of  WW  II  and 
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MILLIONS 
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THOUSANDS 


*  In  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 

Source:  Bureau  of  tho  Census 


Korea  veterans  attending  school  under  the 
provisions  of  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  dropped  sharply  at  the  end  of  June, 
according  to  preliminary  data  from  the 
Veterans  Administration.  School  enroll¬ 
ment  of  veterans  declined  more  than  one- 
half  from  May  to  284,200  in  June --about 
the  same  number  as  at  the  end  of  June 
1955.  Nine-tenths  of  the  decrease  from 
May  occurred  among  veterans  attending 
college  where  the  enrollment  dropped 
from  364,200  to  94,000.  Korea  veterans 
accounted  for  most  (nearly  88,000)  of  this 
group.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
veterans  in  schools  other  than  colleges 
and  universities  was  down  15  percent  from 
May  to  190,200;  about  162,000  were  Korea 
veterans. 

In  addition  to  students  attending 
school  under  these  education  and  training 
programs,  61,300  (600  fewer  than  in  May) 
were  receiving  on-the-job  training  under 
Public  Laws  346  and  550  at  the  end  of  June. 
Less  than  200  were  Korea  veterans  en¬ 
rolled  under  the  latter  law.  The  number 
of  disabled  veterans  receiving  on-the-job 
training  under  various  vocational  pro¬ 
grams  totaled  4,200--about  100  fewer  than 
in  May.  Nearly  86  percent  of  these  were 
veterans  with  service  since  June  27,  1950. 

Work  Applications 
Show  Small  Increase 

New  job  applications  filed  by  veterans 
edged  up  2  percent  from  May  to  152,700, 
despite  the  7-percent  shorter  work  month 
in  June.  Work  registrations  of  veterans 
usually  rise  in  June  as  student  veterans 
file  for  summer  employment.  Compared 
with  June  a  year  ago,  registrations  of  vet¬ 
erans  were  down  9  percent. 

Work  registrations  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  7  per¬ 
cent  from  May  to  10,200  in  June--the 
smallest  monthly  volume  since  September. 
Such  applications  were  down  5  percent 
from  last  June.  Active  applications  of 
disabled  veterans  on  file  declined  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  month,  decreasing  5 
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percent  from  May  to  52,400  at  the  end  of 
June.  At  mid-year,  the  number  of  such 
applications  on  file  was  the  same  as  in 
June  1955. 

Employment  Counseling 
Interviews  Down  in  June 


Employment  counseling  interviews 
with  veterans  requiring  assistance  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  vocational  choice  or  adjustment  de¬ 
clined  sharply  in  June.  Total  interviews 
dropped  10  percent  to  24,700,  while  initial 
or  first-time  interviews  decreased  9  per¬ 
cent  to  13,800--the  smallest  monthly  vol¬ 
ume  in  Z\  years.  The  shorter  work  month 
was  responsible  for  most  of  the  decrease 
in  June. 

Initial  counseling  interviews  with  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  conformed  to  the  move¬ 
ment  for  all  veterans,  decreasing  12  per¬ 
cent  from  May  to  4,100--the  smallest 
monthly  volume  since  July  1954. 


Uptrend  in  Nonfarm  Placements  Halted 


Following  marked  gains  in  each  of  the 
3  preceding  months,  nonagricultural  re¬ 
ferral  and  placement  services  for  veterans 
declined  in  June.  Referrals  dropped  12 
percent  to  219,600,  while  placements  were 
down  10  percent  to  132,900.  The  short 
work  month  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  decrease.  Compared  with  June  a  year 
ago,  nonfarm  referrals  and  placements  of 
veterans  were  down  1,600  and  1,900  re¬ 
spectively. 

Placements  of  disabled  veterans  in 
nonfarm  jobs  dropped  sharply  from  May 
after  reaching  a  9-year  high  for  the  month. 
Such  placements- were  down  more  than  one- 
eighth  between  the  2  months  to  10,300. 

This  was,  however,  one-tenth  more  than 
the  number  in  June  a  year  ago. 

Declines  in  veterans  placements  oc¬ 
curred  in  all  but  the  public  utilities  group. 
The  sharpest  decreases  occurred  in  the 
construction  and  service  industries  where 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  CLAIMS  AND  COMPENSATION 
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15 
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the  volumes  fell  one -sixth  from  May  to 
18,800  and  26,800,  respectively,  in  June. 
Placements  in  manufacturing  jobs  were 
down  9  percent  to  34,200,  while  those  in 
trade  decreased  8  percent  to  31,100. 
Placements  of  veterans  in  government 
edged  down  2  percent  to  3,800  in  June.  On 
the  other  hand,  placements  of  veterans  in 
public  utilities  rose  7  percent  to  14,600. 
Compared  with  June  a  year  ago,  nonfarm 
placements  were  up  in  all  but  two  major 
industry  groups--construction  and  manu- 
facturing--with  the  latter  group  showing 
the  only  significant  reduction  (12  percent). 

Nearly  All  Occupational  Groups 
Show  Sharp  Placement  Reductions 


All  but  the  professional  and  mana¬ 
gerial  occupational  group  registered  sig¬ 
nificant  veteran  nonfarm  placement  de¬ 
creases  between  May  and  June.  The  serv¬ 
ice  category  showed  the  largest  loss  (15 
percent)  to  20,000. 

Nonfarm  placements  of  veterans  in 
the  clerical  and  sales  and  in  the  semi¬ 
skilled  groups  each  declined  12  percent  to 
8,700  and  18,800,  respectively,  in  June. 

Job  placements  in  the  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  occupational  groups  showed  simi¬ 
lar  reductions  (9  percent)  to  12,400  and 
69,300,  respectively.  The  only  increase 
between  May  and  June  occurred  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  managerial  occupations 
where  the  number  rose  by  100  (less  than 
2  percent)  to  3,700. 

Percentage  distribution  of  nonfarm 
placements  of  veterans  and  of  all  men,  by 
industry  division  and  major  occupational 
group,  during  May  and  June  are  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


June 

May 

All 

All 

Industry  division  Veterans 

men 

Veterans 

men 

Construction . 

14.2 

14.4 

15.4 

16.1 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation, 

25.8 

25.6 

25.5 

24.2 

communication, 
and  public  utilities. 

11.0 

8.4 

9.3 

7.4 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

23.4 

23.4 

22.8 

22.9 

Service . 

20.1 

22.7 

21.7 

24.6 

Government . 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.0 

All  other . 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

2.8 

2.2 

2.4 

1.8 

Clerical  and  sales  ... 

6.6 

6.2 

6.7 

5.9 

Service . 

15.1 

19.5 

15.8 

20.5 

Skilled . 

9.3 

8.4 

9.2 

8.5 

Semiskilled . 

14.1 

13.0 

14.4 

13.2 

Unskilled  and  other.. 

52.1 

50.7 

51.5 

50.1 

Claims  Activities 

Under 

UCV  Program  Move  Upward 


Claims  filed  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 
showed  a  sharp  increase  in  June  as  stu¬ 
dent  veterans  filed  for  benefits  while  seek¬ 
ing  summer  employment.  Initial  claims, 
which  had  declined  each  month  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  rose  by  34  percent  in  June  to  37,600. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  moved  up  by  only  5  percent  to 
49,100.  Both  these  volumes  were  approxi¬ 
mately  30  percent  below  the  June  1955 
totals.  About  24  percent  of  the  initial 
claimants  and  15  percent  of  the  insured 
unemployed  under  the  UCV  program  were 
filing  to  supplement  benefits  under  State 
programs.  Benefits  paid  under  the  UCV 
program  declined  about  $240,000  in  June 
to  $4.5  million--nearly  $2.4  million  less 
than  was  paid  in  June  1955. 
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&mfilo4f*ne+tt  Se/uUce  Activities 


IN  on  farm  Placements 
Level  Off  in  June 

.  .  .  Students,  Graduates  Swell  Ranks  of  Job  Seekers 
.  .  .  Counseling  Activities  Decline 


NEW  applications  for 
work  filed  with  local 
employment  offices 
showed  a  further  rise 
in  June  as  students, 
graduates,  and  other 
summer-time  job¬ 
seekers  continued  to 
enter  the  Nation's 
labor  force.  A  total 
of  799,100  applica¬ 
tions  were  filed  in 
June- -9  percent  above  May  and  slightly 
more  than  in  June  a  year  ago.  While  the 
increase  between  May  and  June  was  not  as 
sharp  as  usual,  the  rise  in  June  was  sig¬ 
nificant  in  view  of  the  7-percent-shorter 
work  month.  During  the  first  half  of  1956, 
about  4.4  million  applications  were  re¬ 
ceived,  compared  with  4.  3  million  during 
the  same  period  in  1955. 

Men  accounted  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  increase  in  new  applications  from  May 
to  June  as  their  registrations  rose  42,  600 
(10  percent)  to  467,100.  At  the  same  time, 
applications  of  women  were  up  24,  200 
(8  percent)  to  332,000.  Work  registra¬ 
tions  of  veterans  edged  up  slightly  in  June 
to  152,  700  but  were  9  percent  below  the 
same  month  in  1955.  Applications  of  hand¬ 
icapped  persons  were  down  6  percent  from 
May  to  31,  900. 
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Counseling  Interviews  Drop 

One- sixth  in  June 

Interviews  by  employment  counselors 
with  job  applicants  dropped  17  percent 
(23,400)  from  May  to  115,100  in  June. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  decline  oc¬ 
curred  among  initial  or  first-time  inter¬ 
views  where  the  number  dropped  21  per¬ 
cent  to  61,  900.  The  May-June  decrease-- 
considerably  sharper  than  usual  for  this 
time  of  the  year- - reflected  primarily  the 
completion  of  counseling  activities  in 
schools,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
shorter  work-month.  In  most  postwar 
years,  counseling  activity  showed  some 
dip  after  March  as  student  counseling  ta¬ 
pered  off.  This  year,  however,  the  de¬ 
cline  did  not  appear  until  June. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1956, 
792,000  counseling  interviews  were  held, 
including  463,  000  initial  interviews.  These 
totals  were  slightly  below  those  for  the 
same  period  in  1955. 

The  June  reduction  in  counseling  activ¬ 
ities  occurred  among  both  men  and  women 
job-seekers,  with  the  latter  showing  a  rel¬ 
atively  sharper  decline.  Total  and  initial 
interviews  with  women  dropped  20  percent 
and  26  percent,  respectively,  to  43,  000 
and  23,  900.  At  the  same  time,  total  inter- 


Activity 

Number 

June  1956 
%  change 

from 

January  -  June 

(in  thousands) 

May 

1956 

June 

1955 

1956 

1955 

New  applications . 

799, 100 

+  9.  1 

+  .  6 

4,  410 

4,  310 

Counseling  interviews- -total  . 

1 15, 100 

-  16.9 

-  8.9 

792 

801 

Initial  counseling  interviews  . 

61, 900 

-21.3 

-13.6 

463 

479 

Individuals  given  tests . 

119, 500 

-  18.  1 

+  9.  9 

742 

639 

Placements  - -total . 

1 , 896, 800 

+  32. 7 

+  4.5 

5,  670 

5,  206 

Nonfarm  . . 

558, 200 

-  1.6 

+  1.9 

2,  914 

2,  793 

Farm . 

1, 338, 500 

+  55. 2 

+  5.6 

2,  756 

2,  414 

views  with  men  were  down  15  percent  in 
June  to  72,  200,  and  initial  interviews 
dropped  18  percent  to  37,  900.  Counseling 
services  to  veterans  had  a  smaller  reduc¬ 
tion-down  10  percent  to  24, 700. 

Handicapped  job  applicants,  including 
4,100  disabled  veterans,  accounted  for  a 
total  of  nearly  13,  000  first-time  counseling 
interviews  in  June-- 11  percent  fewer  than 
in  the  preceding  month. 


were  up  26  percent  in  government  to 
14,100;  public  utilities  and  manufacturing 
were  next  with  gains  of  10  percent  and  3 
percent,  respectively,  to  30,400  and 
141,500.  The  increase  in  manufacturing 
placements  reflected  in  part  a  sharp  gain 
(7,  000)  in  the  food  group  and  smaller  in¬ 
creases  in  apparel,  paper,  leather  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  transportation  equipment- -which 
more  than  offset  a  reduction  of  2,  000  in 
machinery  and  some  loss  in  the  lumber, 
chemical,  and  fabricated  metal  groups. 


Rise  in  Placements 
Interrupted  in  June 

Reversing  the  sea¬ 
sonal  upswing  of  the 
preceding  3  months, 
nonfarm  placements' 
edged  down  2  percent 
from  May  to  558,  200  in  June.  In  most 
years,  nonfarm  placements  show  a  small 
rise  in  June.  Compared  with  June  a  year 
ago,  nonfarm  placements  were  up  slightly. 
While  total  nonfarm  placements  continued 
at  virtually  the  same  level  during  May  and 
June,  significant  changes  occurred  among 
the  major  industry  divisions.  The  sharp¬ 
est  decrease  occurred  in  construction- - 
down  14  percent  to  48,  800  followed  by  a 
6  percent  drop  in  the  service  group  to 
187,100  in  June.  Placements  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  remained  unchanged  at 
120,200.  On  the  other  hand,  placements 


Men  accounted  for  all  of  the  June  de¬ 
crease  in  nonfarm  placements  with  a  re¬ 
duction  of  4  percent  to  330,  900.  The  de¬ 
cline  among  men  was  attributable  entirely 
to  the  10  percent  drop  in  placements  of 
veterans  to  132,  900.  On  the  other  hand, 
placements  of  women  continued  upward  for 
the  fourth  successive  month,  edging  up  2 
percent  to  227,  300--the  largest  monthly 
volume  since  October.  During  the  first  6 
months  of  1956,  nonfarm  placements  to¬ 
taled  more  than  2.  9  million,  with  men  ac¬ 
counting  for  1.  7  million  placements.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
these  represented  gains  of  approximately 
125,  000,  and  90,  000,  respectively. 

Handicapped  workers  showed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  nonfarm  placements 
in  June--down  12  percent  to  25,  000.  Of 
these,  disabled  veterans  accounted  for 
10,  300--14  percent  below  May. 
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Farm  Placements 
Continue  Seasonal 
Gains 

Agricultural  place¬ 
ments  continued  to 
rise  seasonally, 
reaching  1, 338, 500 
in  June.  Farm  place¬ 
ments  were  up  55  percent  and  6  percent 
over  month-ago  and  year-ago  volumes, 
respectively.  Of  the  June  total,  806,700 
were  single-day  placements  of  job  appli¬ 
cants  referred  from  an  established  as¬ 
sembly  point.  Also  included  were  19,  500 
placements  made  by  volunteer  farm  place¬ 
ment  representatives. 


The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  June  and  changes  from  the  previous 
month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry  division 
and  by  major  occupational  division,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 


change 

from 

June 

May 

June 

Industry  division 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Construction . 

48, 800 

-13.6 

-  0.9 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and 

141, 500 

+  3.  3 

-  6.8 

public  utilities  .... 
Wholesale  and 

30,400 

+  9.8 

+  7.6 

retail  trade . 

120, 200 

U 

+  7.5 

Service-  -total . 

187, 100 

-  6.1 

+  3.9 

Domestic . 

116, 000 

-  9.7 

+  3.5 

Government . 

Occupational  group 

14, 100 

+26.  2 

+19.7 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

12,  200 

+13.-9 

+  8.8 

Clerical  and  sales.  .  . 

70,  100 

+  6.6 

+  8.2 

Service  .  . . 

178, 700 

-  4.7 

+  5.7 

Skilled . 

30, 300 

-  6.0 

-  0.8 

Semiskilled . 

73, 300 

-  2.1 

+  0.2 

Unskilled  and  other  .  . 

J  93, 600 

-  1.4 

-  2.7 

\J  Decrease  of  less  than 

one-tenth  of  one 

percent. 


VACATION  SHUTDOWNS  BOOST  NEW  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  JULY 

(continued  from  page  47) 


gon  also  reported  high  levels  of  activity 
in  food  processing.  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon  noted  a  downtrend  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  as  workers  exhausted  their  bene¬ 
fit  rights.  Since  November  1954,  insured 
unemployment  in  each  of  the  three  States 
in  the  region  has  been  below  the  corres¬ 
ponding  month  a  year  earlier. 

The  region  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
Oregon,  had  .an  unemployment  rate  of  1.  8 
percent,  while  Idaho  and  Washington  had 
rates  of  1.  3  and  1.  9  percent,  respectively. 

Pacific  Southwest 


Arizona  and  Nevada,  with  drops  of  27 
percent  and  26  percent,  respectively,  con¬ 
tributed  heavily  to  the  12-percent  decline 
in  insured  unemployment  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest  between  May  and  June.  During 
the  same  period  California,  where  some 


93  percent  of  the  covered  workers  in  the 
region  live,  reported  a  drop  of  11  percent. 
Factors  in  the  California  decline  included 
pickups  in  the  construction,  lumbering, 
and  tourist  industries,  and  the  settlement 
of  a  San  Diego  labor  dispute.  Some  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  food  processing  industry  laid 
off  workers  (notably  in  asparagus  canning) 
while  others  (fruit  processing  and  fish 
canning)  were  hiring  workers.  New  lay¬ 
offs  appeared  in  the  auto  manufacturing, 
motion  picture,  ceramics,  rubber,  air¬ 
craft,  apparel,  and  fabricated  metals  in¬ 
dustries.  While  well  below  the  national 
average,  insured  unemployment  rates  of 
2. 2  percent  in  California  and  2.  3  percent 
in  Nevada  were  the  highest  among  the  far 
Western  States. 

Insured  unemployment  was  9  percent 
below  June  1955  for  the  region  as  a  whole 
despite  a  31-percent  increase  in  Nevada. 
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STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  STATISTICS 


Monthly  Data  Pa8e 

~  Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State, 

June  1956  .  63 

Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  June  1956  .  64 

Selected  Local  Office  Activities- - Veterans ,  by  State,  June  1956  .  65 

Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  June  1956  .  66 

Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment  Under  State  Programs  and 
the  Program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 

Employees,  by  State,  by  Month,  1955-1956  .  67 

Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans,  by  State,  June  1956  .  68 

Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees, 
by  State,  June  1956  .  69 

Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data, 

June  30,  1956  and  1955  .  70 

Quarterly  Data 

~  Employment  in  Firms  Covered  by  the  Federal- State  Unemployment 

Insurance  System,  by  State  and  Type  of  Coverage  .  71 

Wages  Paid  by  Firms  Covered  by  State  Unemployment  Insurance 
Laws,  by  State  and  Calendar  Quarter .  ^ 2 

*  *  * 

Additional  statistical  data  on  employment  security 
operations  are  published  monthly  in  the  Statistical 
Supplement  to  the  LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY.  The  Supplement  is  available 
upon  request  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Office  of  Program 
Review  and  Analysis. 

Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities,  June  1956 .  73 

Area  Labor  Market  Indicators  . 74-78 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  June  1 956 


Region 

end 

State 

Initial 

claims  received  j/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 
by  continued  claims 

New 

applications  jj/ 

Counseling  interviews 

Placements 

AI 1  claimants  2/ 

Women  It/ 

All  claimants 

Women 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

May  1956 

Total 

Initial 

Tota  1 

Nonagrlcu Itura I 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  jj/ 
May  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  jj/ 
May  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

May  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

May  1956 

Total,  53  States.. 

662,763 

-13.2 

392,01+7 

5,083,705 

-12.2 

2,329,595 

799,071+ 

4-9. 1 

115, 128 

61,861 

-21.3 

1,896,772 

558,227 

-1.6 

Region  I: 

17,1+20 

Connecticut..... 

+28. 1 

10,936 

61+.500 

-5-9 

1+0,767 

lit,  61+1+ 

+31+.8 

1,761 

961+ 

-17.6 

10,907 

9,367 

+5.7 

Maine.. . . 

1*.  920 

-28.0 

2,808 

28,851 

-1+5.3 

17,653 

2,1+98 

422.8 

510 

2 1+8 

-13.3 

4,553 

3,5l+3 

431.8 

Massachusetts. . . 

31,393 

-20.8 

20,  186 

11+8,703 

-23.5 

86,705 

20,038 

+  I1+.1+ 

3, l+l+o 

1,71+5 

-8.0 

23,952 

17,922 

46.2 

New  Hampshire... 

3,771+ 

-21+.0 

2,377 

25,067 

-35.1+ 

16,028 

2,1+79 

4-22.5 

335 

223 

-35.0 

2,1+22 

2,331 

420.2 

Rhode  Island.... 

15,1+50 

+33.0 

9,615 

1+8,21+1 

-25.9 

27,531 

i+,232 

-6.5 

1,285 

1+33 

-29.2 

2,  123 

2,113 

412.9 

Vermont . 

1,287 

+  11.1 

1,018 

6,1+15 

-21.1+ 

1+.7I5 

1,992 

41+9.8 

1+1+ 

18 

— 

2,21+3 

1,881+ 

425-8 

Region  III 

New  Jersey . 

55,367 

+1.2 

35,1+99 

270,615 

-16.6 

151,318 

21,981+ 

46.8 

2,31+5 

1,193 

-1+4.6 

27,1+89 

12,765 

48.1+ 

New  York . . 

150,710 

-15.7 

86,032 

751,638 

-15-9 

1+15,656 

78,1+17 

+7-3 

12,567 

7,779 

-1+.2 

83,276 

71+.293 

42. 1 

Puerto  Rico . 

21+0 

+  17.1 

36 

2,031 

+8.6 

226 

9,5i+o 

42.3 

1,079 

381 

-27.0 

2,819 

2,556 

-7.6 

Virgin  Islands.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

161 

41+0.0 

23 

18 

— 

215 

215 

47.0 

Region  III: 

De  laware . 

1,237 

-3.1 

1+71 

7, 173 

-II.  0 

2,751 

1,123 

-58.1+ 

1+28 

66 

-61.9 

2,522 

815 

-13.8 

Dlst.  of  Col.... 

2,1+93 

+  11.0 

770 

15,077 

-16.6 

6,166 

5,896 

41+0.5 

998 

1+96 

+I1+.3 

3,389 

3,388 

-19.1 

Alary  land . 

9,1+81 

+2.6 

1+.708 

56,21+2 

-9.3 

28, 125 

9,551+ 

+5.0 

2,1+13 

1,291+ 

-9.0 

26,263 

8,378 

+5.5 

North  Carolina.. 

35,759 

-.8 

21,317 

159,951+ 

-5.9 

9t+,7l0 

20,328 

+17.6 

2,520 

1,1+18 

-10.1+ 

I0l+,5II 

ll+,6ol+ 

+  19.3 

Pennsylvania.... 

89,516 

-12.3 

39,912 

551+,  150 

-10.1+ 

21+3,61+5 

1+5,529 

4-7.9 

8,650 

4, 177 

-21+.0 

1+5, 167 

26,051 

-2.6 

Virginia. . 

8,91+5 

-1+8.9 

i+,006 

66,592 

+15.5 

1+2, 181 

9,788 

+1.3 

2,998 

1,21+1 

-37.3 

32, 137 

7,621 

-3-8 

West  Virginia... 

6, 130 

-10.3 

1,311 

1+2, 722 

-1+.8 

13,379 

5,755 

-5.6 

1,131 

595 

-32.5 

3,707 

2,1+65 

-12.7 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

12,891+ 

-55.7 

2,91+7 

11+0,025 

42.1+ 

25,51+2 

11,91+5 

-6.3 

I.ol+o 

606 

-15.8 

19,959 

8,073 

-20.6 

Florida.. . 

H+,913 

+7-9 

7,300 

59,1+18 

41+.5 

30,971 

15,1+51 

+23.9 

1,616 

888 

-28.3 

25,372 

18,291+ 

-10.5 

Georgia . 

15,221 

-7.1+ 

6,81+5 

102,596 

-8.1 

55,281 

15,112 

-.4 

1,659 

938 

-38.1+ 

20,881+ 

10, 1 17 

-16.6 

.Mississippi . 

7,656 

-12.8 

2,371+ 

1+6,311 

-16.3 

16,372 

8,898 

-10.6 

995 

1+57 

-32.1+ 

223,309 

6,935 

-14.6 

South  Carolina.. 

9,1+30 

-27.2 

1+,  185 

55,51+7 

-16.3 

28,328 

7,037 

-.1 

91+2 

1+30 

-57-3 

23,833 

6,825 

-8. 1 

Tennessee . . 

li+,970 

-16.7 

6,01+1 

159,863 

-10. 1 

72,351+ 

11,372 

-2.6 

2,575 

1,378 

-25.2 

98,396 

9,1+50 

-23.1 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

11,069 

-13.3 

3,1+to 

132,797 

-10.9 

1+7, 171+ 

10,965 

-17.5 

2,198 

1,017 

-1+2.2 

35,256 

i+,632 

-1.9 

Michigan . 

56,536 

-27.2 

13,585 

506,611 

49.0 

129,672 

i+1+,366 

-18. 7 

5, 106 

3,11+8 

-17.7 

29,01+6 

13,022 

41.2 

Ohio . 

35,287 

-3.8 

12,297 

20l+,l+26 

-5.1 

95,91+0 

50,572 

4-17.9 

10,311 

5,769 

-16.6 

59,1+78 

29,098 

-11. 1 

Region  VI: 

II linois . 

38,1+67 

-29.3 

16,1+1+5 

269,971 

-8.7 

ll+l,870 

35,019 

+10.7 

4,854 

2,689 

-29.6 

30,695 

22,029 

-.2 

Indiana. .... .. . . 

27,371 

■te.9 

7,216 

11+1+,  531+ 

4-1.9 

56,321 

19,916 

•H6.3 

2,00l+ 

1,  l6l 

-36.3 

14,296 

7,026 

-3.0 

Minnesota . 

5,518 

-.6 

2,11+8 

1+9,330 

-39.7 

21,678 

16,930 

+  11. 1 

1,131+ 

522 

-36.0 

21+.336 

12,580 

+9.5 

Wisconsin... .... 

17,001 

+68.2 

6,322 

76,790 

-5.1+ 

31,606 

17,325 

+10.9 

1,  102 

1+58 

-35-9 

19,711 

10,860 

425.1 

Region  VII t 

Iowa . 

3,976 

-13.0 

1,661+ 

25,069 

-1 1-0 

13,508 

9,217 

-8.0 

1,010 

583 

-23.3 

10,361+ 

6,750 

-15.3 

KflnSfiS* eeeeeeeee 

3,885 

-15.3 

1,  137 

23,21+8 

-I1+.2 

8,  ll+9 

8,1+73 

-14.3 

1, 151+ 

696 

-27.0 

2i+,6oi 

10,030 

+•5 

Missouri . . 

20,761+ 

-1+.5 

9,21+0 

lll+,896 

-10.7 

56,880 

21,800 

41+.7 

2,823 

1,1+67 

-10.2 

39,016 

8,1+49 

-6.0 

Nebraska . 

2,255 

+23-8 

l,ok6 

!l+,  03 1 

-25.2 

8,251+ 

6,378 

+7.3 

1,032 

358 

-51.6 

7,381 

5,565 

-11.8 

North  Dakota.... 

21+6 

-17.5 

65 

2,199 

-65.2 

918 

2,719 

-2.8 

361 

203 

-62.9 

3,227 

1,970 

-10.7 

South  Dakota.... 

352 

+  12.8 

118 

2,121 

-37.0 

1,036 

2,265 

-.8 

220 

121 

-53.5 

4,237 

2,  122 

43.6 

Region  VUI: 

6,1+10 

Arkansas . 

+.6 

1,91+6 

39,581+ 

-17.5 

11,162 

10,1+35 

+5.1 

1,255 

61+5 

-38.9 

152,671 

5,965 

-12.1 

Louisiana . 

9,711+ 

+3.6 

1,920 

50,1+52 

-17.0 

M,975 

13, 11+5 

+  15.5 

l,5l+o 

85I+ 

-7.9 

23,61+1 

8,315 

-13-5 

Ok fehome . 

5,966 

-11.2 

1,807 

36,871 

-17.9 

li+,900 

8,739 

46.2 

1,792 

1,031 

-19.6 

26,775 

13,1+1+1+ 

-5.2 

Texas . 

Jl+,691 

-6.1 

1+.1+68 

92,286 

-12.2 

32,216 

58,770 

+27-3 

9,1+56 

5,201 

+9-3 

132,972 

1+7, 11+7 

-6.2 

Region  IX: 

8,51+6 

Colorado . 

1,999 

-13.7 

706 

-29.1+ 

3,285 

9,660 

+61+.8 

667 

286 

-60.1+ 

20,911+ 

9,328 

410.1+ 

Montane . 

735 

-31+-0 

271+ 

6,625 

-52.3 

2,902 

4,372 

+  16.9 

583 

31+7 

-23.9 

7, 177 

3,215 

-1.0 

New  Mexico . 

2,013 

-15.5 

252 

8,721 

-31.5 

1,601 

1+.882 

426.0 

556 

307 

+3.0 

6,1+57 

3,731 

-6.3 

Utah . 

1,991+ 

+6.3 

569 

10,019 

-28.3 

5,203 

1+.1+06 

-10.2 

596 

363 

-1+8.8 

10,589 

3,586 

-6.7 

Wyoming . 

331+ 

-1+1.9 

87 

3,717 

-33 .1+ 

809 

2,167 

+35-9 

31+5 

166 

-1+5.8 

5,085 

2,  118 

+  17.7 

Region  X: 

13,71+5 

Arizona . 

2,787 

-17.3 

699 

-37.9 

1+.I96 

6,892 

421, .1+ 

71+0 

1+77 

-28.2 

1+9,858 

6,393 

427.2 

California . 

61,731 

-20.2 

25,962 

321+.355 

-18.6 

168,732 

76,385 

+20.3 

8,831+ 

5,258 

-14.4 

11+1,105 

44,059 

41.0 

Hawaii . 

l,l+i+6 

-7.7 

1+81 

11,885 

-9.9 

1+,  903 

1,852 

-13.9 

3 42 

21+1 

41+6. 1 

795 

670 

+.9 

Nevada . 

1,531 

-2.2 

322 

6,972 

-37.1 

2,158 

1,960 

-.8 

2  lit 

123 

-25.9 

3,209 

2,311 

-8.2 

Region  XT: 

Alaska . 

369 

-37.0 

87 

l+,0l+6 

-6I+.9 

817 

1,530 

+6.3 

112 

67 

-1.5 

1, 181 

1,179 

+.5 

Idaho . 

726 

-33.9 

362 

5,98! 

-1+1+.6 

3,1+18 

4,974 

41+8.6 

570 

217 

-38.5 

1+8,765 

4,61+2 

46.2 

Oregon . 

7,71+1 

+  10.8 

1+,  109 

27,322 

-37-7 

9,328 

8,273 

+37.1 

1,021 

1+95 

-1+0.1+ 

118,511+ 

8,900 

420.1+ 

Washington . 

10,61+1 

-19.3 

2.587 

51+.822 

-38.1 

18,580 

10,911+ 

+  17.8 

1,822 

605 

-5I+.0 

55,970 

9,086 

47.1+ 

J /  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  states. 

2/  Excludes  transitional  claims. 

3/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

Ij/  Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of 
transitional  claims  to  total  Initial  claims  for  women  was  only  1+.2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950-June  1953.  Excludes  Initial  claims  filed 
solely  under  the  UCFE  program. 

5/  TT,e  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  totelnumber  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices, 
since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 
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Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  June  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States. 


Region  I: 

Connecticut. . . . , 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts. . , 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island. . . , 
Vermont . . 

Region  II : 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico. . . . 
Virgin  Islands. 

Region  ITT: 

Delaware . 

Dlst.  of  Col... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsy I venia. . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia.. 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. ....... 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. . . . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . 

Minnesota . . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota. 

Region  VTTI: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana. .. . 
Oklahoma. .... 
Texas. . ...... 

Region  IX: 
Colorado..... 

Montana . . 

New  Mexico.., 

Utah . . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca lifornia. . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. . 


Industry  division 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Manufac- 

Wholesa  le 

Service 

All 

other 

V 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Women 

Short- 

time 

Tota  1 

turing 

and  r© ra\ 1  - 

trade 

Total  C 

Icmestic 

558,227 

1+8,75! 

11+1,1+98 

120, 174 

187,  130 

15,983 

60,671. 

2l+,969 

227,303 

169,61+7 

9,367 

3,543 

17,922 

2,331 

2,113 

1,384 

967 

1+98 

1,577 

317 

85 

1+02 

2,905 

1,514 

6,1+92 

81+8 

961 

263 

1,862 

556 

3,268 

569 

237 

331 

2,888 

730 

5,615 

489 

738 

759 

2,  1 1!+ 
223 
1,795 

1 18 
359 

I1+1+ 

71+5 

245 

970 

108 

92 

129 

723 

106 

l+io 

111. 

162 

57 

3,971 

1,559 

6,720 

1,035 

1,111 

715 

2,35! 

135 

3,589 

67 

283 

295 

12,765 
74, 293 
2,556 
215 

689 

2,561 

623 

31 

3,755 

24,541- 

1,227 

33 

l,95l+ 

8,853 

198 

21+ 

5,728 

34, 374 
289 
64 

4,331 

22,528 

161+ 

29 

639 

3,961 

219 

63 

320 

2,976 

1+8 

2 

6,91+7 

1+5,653 

1,326 

81 

3,879 

27,209 

13 

66 

815 

3,388 

8,378 

14,604 

26,05! 

7,621 

2,U65 

71 

90 

1,  164+ 
1,679 
1,910 
1,080 

I65 

210 

53 

2,967 

3,1+99 

7,350 

1,216 

6 11+ 

183 

963 

1,272 

4, 874 
6,620 
1,615 

693 

313 

1,538 

2,378 

3,1+70 

8,513 

3,m 

768 

236 

1,054 

1,561+ 

2,1+01+ 

5,808 

2,321 

1+90 

38 

714+ 

597 

1,082 

1,650 

599 

225 

23 

159 

139 

I+36 

1,739 

251+ 

216 

1+22 

1,51+9 

3,71+3 

6,608 

!2,327 

3,511+ 

1,200 

105 

1,090 

1, 1+1+6 
1,815 
8,790 
1,573 

509 

8,073 

I8.29U 

10,117 

6,935 

6,825 

9,1+50 

983 

3,165 

1,1+31 

609 

1,  l6l 

831 

2,  119 

2,  191 
2,1+85 
1,570 
1,21+9 
2,71+9 

l,77i 

i+,096 

2,01+8 

1,301 

2,  122 

1, 81+5 

2,681 

6,91+6 

3,261 

2,1+35 

1,981+ 

3,222 

2,092 

4,46o 

2,331 

1,839 

1,561+ 

2,337 

519 

1,891+ 

892 

620 

309 

803 

178 

1  ,'002 
210 

102 

|6| 

736 

3,733 
7,556 
4 080 
3,577 
2,913 
4,777 

1,032 

5,929 

1,864 

1,226 

942 

2,279 

i+,632 

13,022 

29,096 

365 

981+ 

2,563 

1,232 

3,210 

6,693 

831 

3,0ll 

7,538 

1,1+39 

4,1+24 

9,925 

855 

2, 196 
6,939 

765 

1,393 

2,379 

253 

750 

2,151+ 

2,032 

5,068 

8,772 

786 

3,471 

14,383 

22,029 

7,026 

12,580 

10,860 

600 

1+22 

1,000 

603 

8,003 

1,355 

3,91+6 

5,037 

4,643 

i,776 

2,650 

1,722 

5,233 

2,1+80 

2,712 

2,369 

2, 128 
1,659 
1,531 
958 

3,350 

1+93 

2,272 

1,  129 

1,  113 

1+93 

1+87 

472 

6,202 
2,956 
3,725 
4 1+81 

7,158 

1,790 

,  4,6o6 
860 

6,750 
10,030 
8,449 
5,565 
1,970 
2,  122 

713 

1,851 

1+81+ 

938 

293 

14+8 

1,638 

1,342 

2,368 

769 

139 

176 

1,796 

2,216 

1,981 

1,769 

520 

1+90 

1,755 
3,086 
2,569 
1,  ll+l 
773 
725 

810 

1,981+ 

1,1+83 

1+89 

1+11+ 

388 

81+8 

1,535 

1,01+7 

948 

245 

283 

1+60 

1+58 

355 

232 

l+o 

51+ 

2,  107 
2,585 
3,57! 
1,036 

609 

1+56 

2,641 

3,668 

2,265 

1,533 

714 

951 

5,965 
8,315 
13,144+ 
•  1+7, 147 

900 

1, 126 
1,1+22 
4,83 1 

1,167 

1,351+ 

1,  178 

8,300 

1,301 

2,386 

3,752 

12,  163 

2,107 

2,502 

5,063 

16,950 

1,1+98 

1,811 

3,677 

11,707 

1+90 

91+7 

2,029 

l+,903 

328 

I65 

7 1+2 
1,971 

2,523 

3,015 

2,970 

17,920 

1,478 

2,839 

8,773 

16,263 

9,328 

3,215 

3,731 

3,586 

2,118 

858 

580 

543 

1+33 

337 

1,288 

322 

167 

516 

97 

2,1+05 

881 

850 

1,070 

377 

2,518 

797 

1,388 

688 

920 

1,  186 
302 
903 
199 
358 

2,259 

635 

783 

679 

387 

282 

122 

89 

55 

52 

2,018 
812 
i,  186 
1,001 
569 

4,  i4i 
670 
1,207 
457 

1  670 

6,393 
.  14+,  05s 

330 

2, 103 

159 

97 

706 

10,837 

I0l+ 

83 

1,311+ 

9,91+2 

167 

521+ 

1,735 

14,084 

ll+£ 

1,255 

1,033 

7,301+ 

63 

538 

2,308 

7,093 

92 

352 

266 

1,727 

56 

52 

1,727 
17,  ll+6 
217 
1,053 

1,878 

11,801 

66 

679 

.  4,642 

299 

1+58 

i+3l+ 

1+80 

82 
837 
1+,  176 
2,662 

109 

1,011 

1,501 

2,023 

243 

1,355 

1,88 

2,36' 

128 
783 
1,103 
y  1,236 

14+6 

981 

908 

1,552 

13 

126 

753 

1+71 

14+1 

1,097 

2,063 

2,828 

103 

1,196 

3,567 

2,746 

Includes  forestry  enc  tisning;  minmy,  ....v,  — . . — 

real  estate;  government;  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Selected  Local  Office  Activities-  Veterans'^ by  State,  June  1956 


Region 

and 

State 

New  applications  2/ 

Initial  counseling  interviews 

Nonagrlcultura 1  placements 

Total 

Percentage 
change  from  3/ 
May  1956 

Percent 
of  all 

men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total 

Percent  age 
change  from  3/ 
May  1956 

Percent 
of  all 

men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total 

Percentage 
change  from  3/ 
May  1956 

Percent 
of  all 
men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total,  53  States.. 

158,668 

+1-6 

32-7 

10, 176 

13.757 

-9- 1 

36.3 

1*,  115 

132,905 

-10.2 

1*0.2 

10,31*1 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

1.793 

+13-1* 

20.9 

208 

190 

-22.1* 

26.0 

90 

1.805 

-.8 

33-5 

21*6 

Maine. 

387 

+18.  1 

23-9 

20 

72 

-27-3 

1*3-6 

20 

612 

-5-7 

30.8 

51 

Massachusetts. . . 

U.  398 

+17.3 

38.3 

259 

591* 

4-3 

1*5-9 

218 

3,9t*0 

-6-9 

35-2 

182 

Mew  Hampshire. . . 

371 

-2.6 

29.5 

19 

130 

-16.  I 

68. 1 

8 

391 

-2t*.  7 

30.2 

50 

Rhode  Island. ... 

762 

-IU-3 

36.7 

90 

68 

-32.0 

22-9 

26 

£*68 

420.9 

1*6.7 

66 

^rwont ......... 

l«* 

+18. 7 

18. 3 

20 

II 

... 

a*.  6 

3 

513 

-2.3 

1*3-9 

37 

Region  lit 

Mew  Jersey . 

3.557 

+9.2 

29.O 

197 

279 

4*.  9 

31.8 

109 

1,859 

-2.6 

32.0 

III 

New  Ybrk . 

12, 138 

-i*-0 

28.9 

71*1 

1,1*10 

-10.9 

33-5 

238 

10,926 

-5.2 

38.  1 

728 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,65k 

+3.0 

25-7 

62 

89 

**li8e  6 

1*0.8 

12 

231* 

-1*3-9 

19.0 

21 

Virgin  Islands.. 

22 

— “ 

30.6 

0 

3 

— 

100.0 

0 

27 

20.  1 

0 

Region  HI: 

Delaware. ....... 

105 

+7.6 

25-6 

7 

sk 

— 

1*0.7 

5 

97 

-1*1-2 

2i*.  7 

1* 

Diet,  of  Cot.... 

679 

+9.7 

21.  1 

60 

107 

4C3-0 

31*.  I 

70 

786 

-30.2 

1*2.7 

73 

Mary  land. ....... 

2,058 

-6.6 

38.  1 

105 

296 

+1.1* 

1*1-3 

39 

1,807 

-13.5 

39.0 

67 

North  Carolina.. 

3.1*1*9 

+1I4..I* 

33- 1 

205 

350 

41**2 

1*7-1* 

III 

2,1*8!* 

-3.5 

31.  1 

171* 

Pennsylvania.... 

8,738 

-*2.3 

31*.  5 

679 

873 

-il*.  0 

32.2 

365 

5,139 

-11.3 

37-1* 

61*2 

Virginia........ 

I.U55 

-2-3 

28.  1 

51* 

212 

451.1* 

29.0 

52 

1,  117 

-9-1* 

27-2 

57 

Wbst  Virginia... 

1,503 

e5.It 

1*5-3 

171+ 

185 

-26.3 

1*1.1* 

1*8 

662 

42-5 

52-3 

100 

Region  TV: 

Alabama.. . 

2,366 

•M.3 

36.0 

119 

99 

41*7-8 

30.6 

51 

1,1*70 

-25.2 

33-9 

51* 

Florida. ........ 

3,1*62 

♦lit- 3 

1*1-2 

367 

235 

-3-7 

39-2 

81 

!*,063 

-18.1* 

37-8 

362 

Georgia . 

2,567 

+  8 

28-1* 

1*8 

123 

-31*.  2 

25-  l 

29 

1.706 

-20.9 

28.3 

65 

Mississippi . 

1,581 

-3.lt 

31-1* 

61 

76 

+7.0 

35-2 

17 

1,019 

- 13. 9 

30.3 

39 

South  Carolina. . 

1, 116 

+1.5 

29-3 

67 

68 

-2t*-l* 

31.8 

12 

1.107 

-12.0 

28.3 

55 

Tennessee. ...... 

2,3Uo 

+7.0 

1*3.0 

209 

250 

4*8 

35-7 

79 

2, 159 

-30.1* 

1*6.2 

1*07 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky . 

2,062 

-7-U 

31.3 

M7 

221 

-9-  1 

38-5 

62 

899 

-17.  1 

31*.  6 

1 16 

Michigan........ 

12,  li*5 

-28.6 

39-8 

527 

825 

-16.8 

39-5 

225 

3,1*62 

-11.6 

1*3-5 

297 

Ohio. . 

10,965 

■*8.7 

35-0 

630 

1,185 

~  ll*.  7 

31.6 

322 

8,1*69 

-15.6 

1*1-7 

71*2 

Ffcgion  VI: 

Illinois . 

6,58k 

■*5-2 

31.8 

1*88 

618 

+3-0 

37-3 

269 

7,586 

-3.8 

1*7-9 

705 

Indiana . 

U.oal* 

-1.6 

31*.  1* 

182 

271 

-25.0 

36.2 

90 

1,76!* 

-  ll*.  6 

1*3-3 

220 

Minnesota. . . 

3,200 

+10.9 

30.5 

235 

208 

+1.0 

52.8 

59 

1*,309 

-9.8 

1*8.7 

351* 

Wisconsin . 

3,1*59 

+7.0 

31-5 

252 

ll*3 

423-3 

1*0.1* 

57 

2,373 

4*.l* 

37-2 

193 

Region  Vllt 

Iowa............ 

1,933 

4»5 

31*.  0 

120 

171* 

-5-9 

37.3 

31* 

2,316 

-19-3 

1*9-9 

18!* 

Kansas . . 

1,368 

4l*.o 

26.6 

79 

137 

-13-3 

33.7 

1*7 

3.303 

+1-9 

l*i*.l* 

239 

Missouri . 

U.306 

-9.  t 

3U.o 

2U3 

388 

+ll*.  I 

39.3 

t!*l 

1,919 

-12. 1 

59-3 

152 

Nebraska . . 

982 

■*3.2 

26.9 

1*1* 

53 

-33-7 

30.8 

12 

2,062 

-16.6 

1*5-5 

77 

North  Dakota.... 

505 

46. 3 

26.9 

15 

1*2 

— 

32.8 

6 

551* 

-17.8 

1*0.7 

22 

South  Dakota.... 

517 

+  8 

37-2 

22 

25 

... 

1*1-0 

8 

775 

-10.  1 

1*6-5 

32 

Region  VTII: 

Arkansas . 

1,936 

48.3 

32-8 

172 

115 

-8-7 

30.3 

25 

1,1*57 

-7.5 

1*2-3 

113 

Louisiana . 

2,552 

■111.  2 

31.0 

112 

136 

-13-9 

52.3 

65 

1,917 

-21.2 

36.2 

68 

Oklahoma . 

1,692 

49-9 

31*.  8 

153 

188 

-12.6 

35-7 

1*6 

1*,  820 

-10.7 

1^6.  0 

31*9 

Texas . . 

8,825 

+7-3 

a*.  7 

728 

l,ol*3 

42.  2 

33-5 

268 

9.1*67 

-10.9 

32.1* 

817 

Region  IX: 

Colorado. . 

2,2t*9 

■*1*9-7 

36.5 

66 

83 

459.6 

38.2 

23 

3,699 

4l*.5 

50.6 

171* 

/tontana . 

I,2k6 

43-7 

1*2-5 

90 

92 

-8-9 

52-6 

17 

1,208 

-I1+-9 

50.3 

58 

New  Mexico. . 

819 

+ll*-5 

28.0 

71 

63 

-13-7 

39-6 

21 

989 

-12.3 

38.9 

63 

Utah . 

862 

423-0 

52.6 

27 

72 

-1.1* 

32-7 

28 

1,173 

-5-9 

1*5.1* 

18 

Wyoming. . 

hcU 

+31.2 

27-5 

19 

1*7 

... 

1*2.3 

7 

651* 

-1+-5 

1*2.2 

31 

Region  X! 

Arizona . 

1,677 

41*.  6 

39-3 

132 

131* 

-16.8 

1*9-  l 

29 

1,763 

+11.7 

37-8 

117 

California . 

15.725 

48-9 

35-1 

l,5Ui 

1,296 

-17-7 

1*1.6 

1*51 

13,1*93 

-9.  I 

50. 1 

971* 

Hawaii . 

1*08 

48.5 

37-3 

27 

29 

... 

18.7 

II 

181 

-12.  1 

1*0.0 

16 

535 

0 

u3"7 

|9 

28 

... 

1*0.6 

10 

658 

-13.9 

52-3 

31 

Region  XTt 

Alaska. . . . 

U52 

42.0 

1*3-3 

u 

16 

— 

31*.  0 

t 

351 

-1.1* 

1*7-6 

5 

Idaho . 

653 

♦15.6 

26.1* 

50 

50 

-5-7 

1*6-3 

21* 

1,613 

-7-5 

1*5-5 

70 

Oregon . 

1,860 

423. 1 

1*1-1* 

108 

125 

-6. 0 

1*3*  I 

3' 

5. 126 

+7-3 

1*5-7 

3l*o 

Washington . 

2,0i*l* 

♦12.9 

31*.  1* 

152 

156 

-13.3 

1*1*.  2 

1*3 

2,  151* 

-17-1* 

3l*-l* 

173 

J /  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 

2/  Showtd  not  be  interpreted  aa  a  measure  of  tha  total  number  of  new  Job  appllcanta  at  Eiaploynent  Sarvlca  officas,  since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants 
for  who*  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

3/  Mot  computed  If  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50- 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  June  1956 


Weeks  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Benefits  paid 

Total  unemployment 

Average 

weekly 

number 

Percentage 
change  from 
May  1 956 

Percentage 
change  from 
May  1956 

Final 

payments 

y 

Region  and  State 

All  types 
of  unem¬ 
ployment  J / 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

payments 

Amount  2/ 

Tote  1 . 

4,503,003 

1+,  090, 692 

$26.79 

1,072,  I1+1+ 

+0.7 

$116,039,517 

-7-7 

83,662 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

59,036 

53,337 

27.1+2 

ll+,  056 

+6.3 

1,51+1,052 

-1+.2 

1 ,001+ 

Maine . 

25,972 

22,938 

17.91 

6,  181+ 

-36.3 

1+1+9,969 

-1+1.8 

0 

Massachusetts. . . 

138,176 

117,308 

21+.5I 

32,970 

-10.2 

3,21+2,396 

-19.1 

3,1+21 

New  Hampshire... 

23, 180 

20,012 

21.1+1+ 

5,519 

-21.6 

1+66,013 

-29.3 

0 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

2+5,0 15 

1+0,778 

25-80 

10,718 

-|6.8 

1, 117,061 

-23.2 

1,368 

Vermont . 

5,608 

5, 12i+ 

21,1+9 

1,335 

-I1+.9 

115,756 

-25-3 

97 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

258,775 

223,025 

31.02 

61,613 

-9.2 

7,728,01+7 

-17.6 

5,083 

New  York . 

73 1,892+ 

61+8,638 

29.53 

I71+,26o 

+2.3 

20,383,672 

-7.6 

6,093 

Puerto  Rico . 

568 

556 

23.91+ 

135 

-1+1+.9 

13,1+61+ 

-1+9.3 

8 

Virgin  Islands.. 

16 

16 

20.38 

1+ 

(V) 

326 

(V) 

1 

Region  III; 

Oe  1  aware . 

7,510 

7,175 

30.33 

1,788 

+•1 .1+ 

223,191 

-2.7 

11+1+ 

13,809 

13,1+69 

25.70 

3,288 

-9.5 

352,858 

-17.2 

1+35 

Mery  land . 

50,945 

1+6,581+ 

23-28 

13,130 

-10.1+ 

1,152,  ll+9 

-16.2 

9l+5 

North  Carolina.. 

146,919 

133,028 

17.07 

3i+,  98 1 

-6. 1 

2,1+65, 153 

-11.8 

2,307 

Pennsy 1 vania. . . . 

504,724 

l+50,i+oi+ 

26.88 

120, 172 

+  1.5 

12,922,353 

-8.2 

5,81+3 

Virginia . 

57,661 

55,699 

17.00 

13,729 

+92.2 

970,601 

+65.3 

351 

West  Virginia... 

30,792 

26,71+1+ 

19-81+ 

7,331 

+  10.6 

581,088 

+.6 

1+91 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

68,81+7 

66,715 

20.39 

16,392 

+  I7-2 

1,388,658 

+12.0 

1,778 

Florida . 

1+2,700 

1+0,862 

20.37 

10, 167 

+31.1 

858,681 

+16.1+ 

1,823 

Georgia . 

8i+,  I5l+ 

76,611+ 

19.95 

20,037 

+0.6 

I,62l+,2l+l 

-6.5 

2,696 

Mississippi . 

32,672 

29,863 

19.23 

7,779 

-13.5 

608,1+08 

-20.3 

1,677 

South  Carolina.. 

1+6,771 

1+2,278 

20.1+7 

11,136 

-3.0 

933,656 

- 1 1.1+ 

1,273 

Tennessee . 

153,278 

il+l+,  655 

19.89 

36,1+95 

+  19.1+ 

2,999,791 

48.9 

l+,06l 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. . . 

1 1 I, 156 

103, 13I+ 

20.78 

26,1+66 

+  12.7 

2,21+3,515 

+2.3 

1,1+35 

Michigan . 

1+56,079 

444,969 

31+.58 

108,590 

+22.3 

15,586,361+ 

4-13.9 

8,293 

Ohio . 

181,01+5 

168,727 

30.31+ 

1+3, 106 

+7.7 

5,318,1+01+ 

-1.7 

2,326 

Region  VI: 

II  linois . 

226,337 

195,612 

27.89 

53,890 

+15.1 

5,890,212 

48.5 

296 

Indiana . 

139,696 

127,957 

26.83 

33,261 

4-16.4 

3,607,1+16 

47.0 

6,237 

Minnesota . 

l»l, 037 

38,305 

22.81+ 

9,771 

-37-9 

918,973 

-44.  1 

1,373 

Wisconsin . 

61+,l+fl6 

58,981+ 

31.07 

15,351+ 

+  1.7 

1,968,1+60 

-6e8 

5/2,91+7 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

21,71+0 

18,780 

21+.22 

5,176 

-2.0 

l+9l+,656 

-1 1. 1 

827 

Kansas . 

23,071+ 

21,205 

26.55 

5,1+91+ 

-3.0 

593,716 

-10.5 

710 

Missouri . 

89,593 

77, 179 

21.06 

21,332 

-3.2 

1,762,935 

-1 1.1+ 

1,811+ 

Nebraska . 

13,871+ 

13, 103 

23.75 

3,303 

-15-1+ 

320,282 

-23.8 

586 

North  Dakota.... 

1,920 

1,588 

2l+*  10 

1+57 

-62.8 

1+1+,  293 

-68.1+ 

96 

South  Dakota.... 

1,868 

1,723 

22.05 

1+1+5 

-31.9 

1+0,  122 

-38.9 

102 

Region  VIII: 

1+67,1+85 

-18. 5 

928 

Arkansas . 

25, 159 

23,087 

19.01 

5,990 

-9.8 

Louisiana . 

i+l,  129 

37,1+68 

22.03 

9,793 

-13.3 

876,365 

-20. 1 

1,1+08 

Ok  lahoma . 

3l+,  67 1 

31,752 

21+.09 

3,255 

+21.5 

808,399 

4-11.9 

1,31+6 

Texes . 

85,881 

83, 166 

21.92 

20,1+1+8 

-3.0 

1,858,583 

-11.3 

3,161 

Region  IX: 

|61+,  082 

2l+l 

Colorado . 

7,375 

6,578 

21+.8I 

1,756 

-23.0 

-30. 1 

Montane . 

6,oi+7 

6,01+7 

22.59 

1, l+l+o 

-1+6.2 

137,653 

-51.9 

1+18 

New  Mexico . 

8,060 

7,31+3 

21+.37 

1, 919 

-I1+.6 

191,  12 1 

-22.3 

236 

Utah . 

8,669 

7,599 

25.62 

2,061+ 

-22.3 

209,903 

-29.0 

259 

Wyoming . 

2,990 

1,963 

26.95 

712 

-39.5 

83,616 

-1+3.0 

76 

Region  X: 

265, 153 

-21+.5 

271+ 

Arizona . 

10,698 

9,902 

25.31+ 

2,51+7 

-16.9 

California . 

266,090 

21+2,1+1+1+ 

27.78 

63,355 

-9.6 

7,  IQl+,213 

-18.2 

3,288 

Hawaii . 

9,929 

8,690 

25.03 

2,361+ 

-6.8 

235,792 

-12.6 

257 

Nevada . . 

8,030 

7,501 

31.1+0 

1,912 

-28.1+ 

21+7,205 

-35.3 

2l+l 

Region  XI: 

-67.6 

260 

Alaska . 

i+,793 

1+,  1+97 

31+.82 

1,  ll+l 

-62.6 

I61+.1+50 

Idaho . 

5,158 

1+.796 

23.78 

1,228 

-38.2 

120,1+09 

-1+9.3 

el+5 

Oregon . 

26,836 

2l+,61+9 

26.91+ 

6,390 

-29. 1 

709,1+37 

-37.3 

891+ 

Washington . 

50,261 

1+6, 122 

30.08 

11,967 

-31.0 

1,1+67,719 

-37.1+ 

2,189 

J /  Total,  part-total  and  partial. 

2 /  Unadjusted  tor  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 

A  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  week  of  compensable  unemployment  in  a  benefit  year,  and  indicates  the 
exhaustion  of  benefit  rights  by  a  claimant  for  that  benefit  year.  Because  of  the  time  lapse  between  the  actual 
week  in  which  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  date  on  which  final  payment  is  made,  the  monthly  total  includes 
some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received  their  final  payment  in  the  reported 
month,  and  excludes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not  receive  their 
final  payment  until  the  succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  entitled  to  additional  benefits 
when  the  following  benefit  year  bogins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the-  number  who  are  still 
unemployed  as  some  will  have  obtained  employment,  while  others  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force. 

i ^  Not  computed  if  State  volume  of  weeks  compensated  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 

5/  Represents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  is  not  strictly  comparable. 
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Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment^Under  State  Programs  and  the  Program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,  by  StateY  by  Month,  1955-1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Tota  I 


Region  I* 

Connecticut. . . . . 

Maine. . ......... 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Vermont . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsy Ivania. . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VT: 

Illinoi . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Ok lahoraa . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Nevada . . . 

Region  XI: 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


1955 

1956 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

Apri  1 

May 

June 

1,143,624 

1, 1 12,641 

980,485 

875,274 

800,1*88 

881,224* 

1,  143,624 

1,490,910 

1,535,024 

1,472,365 

1,358,437 

1,255,493 

1,177,590 

13,381* 

23,673 

26,212 

19,792 

15,068 

12,621 

13,982 

18,911 

17,391 

17,053 

16,684 

14,816 

15. 199 

10,227 

9,027 

8,155 

7,709 

6,508 

7,913 

9,276 

10,741 

10,215 

10,  124 

13,122 

10,358 

6,152 

1*3,319 

46,  l4o 

35,858 

31,948 

29,607 

29,939 

39,360 

51,360 

47,376 

46,891 

46,434 

1*0,806 

34,030 

5,822 

5,397 

4,662 

5,312 

5,o4o 

5,061 

5,594 

6,723 

6,228 

7,  181 

9,433 

8,  |6| 

5,912 

13,639 

14,310 

10,1+21 

8,574 

7,726 

7,095 

9,423 

14,838 

14,372 

15,377 

15,318 

13,611 

10,821 

2,395 

2,223 

1,930 

1,731 

1,466 

1,394 

1,949 

2,429 

2,593 

2,453 

2,094 

1,638 

1,586 

60, 861* 

59,548 

52,592 

1*8,466 

48,815 

52,394 

66,905 

88,050 

83,689 

78,859 

78,619 

69,382 

63,197 

195,979 

179,256 

135,364 

118,678 

118,641 

130,833 

176,031 

219,41*3 

203,689 

199,260 

201,090 

191,272 

176,235 

1,573 

1,473 

1,355 

1,099 

1,196 

l,  122 

l,6ll 

2,499 

2,741 

2,405 

1,954 

1,765 

1,708 

1*,  125 

3,972 

3,906 

3,243 

3, 160 

3,448 

4,330 

5,829 

6,  180 

5,384 

4,543 

3,806 

3,624 

17,666 

15,401 

12,354 

9,209 

8,249 

8,1*89 

12,002 

17,  138 

15,299 

M,585 

14,041 

13,457 

12,230 

32,828 

30,674 

21,803 

19,549 

16,625 

18,703 

25,252 

33,215 

34,304 

36,01*4 

4o,oi6 

38,823 

35,578 

139,662 

142,545 

125,588 

109,407 

100,767 

105,783 

127,266 

162,371 

158,625 

170, 156 

145,813 

134,650 

130,093 

17,61*1 

14,415 

10,442 

7,637 

6,1*46 

7,211 

9,324 

13,057 

14,219 

13,616 

10,565 

13,  145 

16,025 

15,576 

14,524 

11,641 

9,699 

8,1*00 

8,530 

10,346 

14,332 

13,906 

12,378 

10,876 

9,766 

10,117 

16,673 

17,275 

19,884 

12,472 

11,357 

12,287 

13,963 

17,747 

18,3 68 

19,232 

19,035 

32,619 

32,468 

15,786 

22,549 

24,133 

22,310 

17,924 

13,255 

12,673 

15,222 

13,981 

12,852 

11,698 

12,443 

14, 103 

21,1+61 

21,861 

18, 102 

15,055 

14,554 

15,254 

17,751 

21,834 

21,210 

21,402 

22,693 

24,739 

24,513 

9,798 

9,919 

8,671 

6,829 

6,238 

7,M8 

9,750 

12,345 

14,274 

13,211 

12,384 

11,570 

10,763 

11,378 

M,577 

9,741* 

9,296 

8,434 

8,609 

10,065 

13,133 

12,278 

12,404 

13,577 

14,345 

12,966 

34,310 

34,909 

28,447 

25,889 

24,275 

26,433 

30,184 

4l,o6l 

1*2,364 

39,894 

38,91*4 

38,458 

36,675 

30,903 

27,983 

24,570 

21,499 

19,034 

19,698 

21,800 

27,905 

33,692 

34,388 

34,151 

32,443 

30,596 

31+.095 

41,093 

68,200 

80,077 

43,868 

30,952 

40,889 

61,451 

97,224 

1 10,861 

101,257 

112,655 

115,902 

37,929 

36,587 

32,324 

28,312 

26,478 

30,968 

39,513 

54,832 

63,321 

58,340 

50,995 

46,886 

48,943 

86,01*8 

75,205 

61,330 

53,217 

45,747 

45,380 

55,651 

66,389 

62, 883 

56,996 

68,997 

65,477 

64,357 

13,358 

19,983 

18,999 

18,329 

17,942 

16,318 

20,494 

30,513 

35,573 

34,834 

33,380 

33,395 

33,622 

l!+,27i+ 

12,453 

11,385 

8,888 

8,030 

12,770 

22,306 

33,472 

35,970 

33,731 

28,589 

16,253 

11,127 

11,978 

11,618 

11,774 

13,854 

13,135 

13,493 

19,851 

24,622 

24,542 

22,645 

20,247 

17, 187 

18,  175 

4,576 

4,463 

3,674 

3,095 

3,342 

4, 135 

7,415 

11,617 

13,441 

11,890 

7,927 

5,955 

6,297 

7,554 

7, 160 

6,892 

5,814 

5,924 

6,834 

9,340 

12,573 

14,501 

10, 176 

7,200 

5,747 

5,453 

26,730 

23, 152 

20,733 

21,156 

21,644 

23,115 

24,810 

34,965 

34,801 

30,330 

28,569 

27,370 

26,313 

2,099 

2,087 

1,835 

1,728 

1,965 

3,252 

6,270 

8,923 

9,638 

7,954 

5,312 

3,830 

3,198 

924 

607 

410 

328 

424 

1,682 

3,621 

5,080 

5,439 

4,948 

3,226 

967 

435 

515 

1*22 

355 

346 

1*22 

916 

2,367 

3,682 

4,065 

3,370 

1,726 

714 

496 

8,815 

9,034 

8,049 

6,361 

6,497 

8,508 

11,304 

16,  101 

18,386 

14,528 

12,690 

10,  127 

8,978 

15,  147 

14,382 

12,481 

9,5M 

8,377 

8,651 

11,269 

15,070 

18,1*45 

17,003 

15,420 

13,279 

11,904 

9,616 

9,338 

8,436 

7,384 

7,085 

8,  101 

10,840 

14,  1 18 

15,374 

12,823 

11,134 

9,562 

8,467 

22,435 

21,  193 

13,712 

15,592 

15,365 

16,908 

20,720 

25,487 

28,948 

26,749 

25,904 

23,435 

21,190 

2,347 

2,066 

1,940 

1,548 

1,654 

2,458 

3,765 

5,206 

6,1*44 

5,264 

3,530 

2,429 

2,027 

1,936 

1,252 

913 

715 

1,011 

2,480 

5,316 

7,573 

9, 115 

8,303 

5,185 

2,662 

1,379 

2,376 

2,590 

2,274 

1,308 

1,748 

2,  184 

3,391 

4,113 

4,879 

4,  178 

3,163 

2,374 

2,131 

3,082 

4,275 

3,275 

1,654 

1,735 

2,991 

4,560 

6,683 

7,996 

6,196 

4,060 

2,747 

2,402 

885 

61*2 

470 

366 

397 

686 

1,602 

2,571 

3,449 

3,014 

1,857 

1,172 

719 

3,435 

5,074 

4,403 

3,279 

3,015 

3,516 

4,220 

6,097 

6,884 

6,985 

6,012 

4,327 

3,158 

82,789 

73,704 

60,376 

51,  128 

53,837 

74,  192 

104,512 

134,596 

131,091 

117,978 

37,074 

84,669 

75,082 

1,233 

1,082 

1, 126 

1, 106 

1,572 

2,399 

3,251 

4,61*2 

5,033 

4,170 

3,204 

2,  179 

1,613 

2,035 

1,565 

1,588 

1,223 

1,306 

3,656 

6,781 

8,  I6l 

8,580 

6,924 

4,237 

2,033 

1,356 

8,214 

8,498 

7,214 

6,574 

8,714 

17,568 

24,493 

30,287 

30,343 

27,453 

15,931 

8,783 

6,327 

14,  188 

14,460 

15.479 

16,476 

19,724 

33,912 

46,235 

51,844 

51,161 

42,575 

28,596 

17,206 

11,925 

_|/  Weekly  data  are  adjusted  for  split  weeks  in  the  month  on  the  basis  of  a  5-day  work-week. 
2/  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans1;  by  State,  June  1956 


First  payments 

Exhaus¬ 
tions 
cumu¬ 
lative  to 
date  5/ 

Amount 

of 

,ments 

Total 

Cumu lative 
since 

Oct.  15, 

1952 

451,734 

13,876 

853,581 

166,229 

14,263 

91 

7,610 

324 

16,839 

64 

6,138 

1,096 

72,071 

364 

28,854 

2,944 

7,263 

24 

3,364 

203 

30,478 

83 

5,773 

1,222 

2,401 

8 

2,026 

226 

80, 187 

197 

14,591 

2,953 

190, 149 

1,084 

51,583 

4,102 

485,808 

i,o4o 

27,603 

8,470 

2,388 

7 

325 

62 

3, 167 

21 

1,901 

202 

23,665 

77 

6,130 

1,191 

25,669 

no 

13,965 

2,260 

174,079 

612 

25,665 

5,006 

236,918 

560 

44,667 

12,851 

85,593 

269 

22,262 

5,529 

123,545 

326 

25, 169 

8,991 

161,  166 

503 

28,932 

9,300 

63,280 

384 

16,761 

1,499 

120,689 

289 

17,423 

4,573 

82,483 

260 

14,697 

3,552 

102,051 

238 

14,601 

4,130 

299,822 

625 

31,118 

11,419 

180, 191 

439 

25,795 

7,849 

312,035 

864 

30,679 

7,402 

99,203 

382 

27,760 

5,231 

94,338 

308 

33,833 

5,428 

132,404 

412 

22, 139 

4,217 

58,493 

296 

22,690 

3,288 

52,460 

215 

12,791 

2,270 

29,812 

l4o 

7,991 

652 

33,517 

159 

8,025 

730 

137,131 

527 

26,732 

4,689 

19, 170 

57 

4,790 

501 

4,649 

29 

4,935 

600 

11,589 

67 

5,070 

632 

85,556 

278 

15,  loo 

2,797 

67,823 

240 

11,556 

2,641 

83, 120 

226 

13,260 

3,043 

267,409 

677 

38,086 

8,727 

25,018 

106 

7,213 

861 

5,783 

24 

4,319 

205 

29,966 

66 

5,839 

1,280 

13,849 

102 

4,386 

450 

1,448 

II 

1,344 

155 

25.283 

97 

5,979 

541 

114,376 

373 

54,884 

3,950 

36,443 

205 

5,715 

1,082 

1,929 

Q 

* 

701 

42 

4,299 

0 

826 

236 

4,44 1 

20 

4,537 

425 

34,423 

114 

14, 104 

1,354 

61,602 

197 

19,320 

2,646 

Region  end  Stele 


Tote  I . . . . 

Region  It 

Connecticut.. . . 

Meine . 

Messechu setts. . 
New  Hampshire.. 
Rhode  Islend... 
Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islands. 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dlst.  of  Col... 
Maryland..'. . . . . 
North  Caroline. 
Pennsy I vania. . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia.. 


Initial  claims  2/ 


Tote  I 


Number 


37,580 


551 

2,152 

1,320 

10 


68 

357 

502 

1,596 

1,653 

794 

844 


Region  TV: 

1,368 

-215 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

1,310 

+569 

Georgia. . . . 

813 

+221 

Mississippi... . . 

762 

+  110 

South  Carolina.. 

777 

+218 

Tennessee . . . 

1,464 

+413 

Region  V: 

+210 

Kentucky . 

907 

Michigan . 

2,  III 

+321 

Ohio . 

1,294 

+254 

Region  VI: 

699 

Illinois . 

-57 

Indiana.. . ...... 

961 

+126 

Minnesota . 

752 

+476 

Wisconsin . 

793 

+551 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

550 

+217 

Kansas . . 

356 

+43 

Missouri . 

1,150 

+80 

Nebraska . 

124 

+33 

North  Dakota.... 

88 

+77 

South  Dakota.... 

167 

+  101 

Region  VTTI: 

Arkansas . 

570 

+150 

Louisiana . 

621 

+  154 

Oklahoma . 

566 

+4s 

Texas. . . . 

1,945 

+661 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

211 

+23 

Montana . 

54 

-4 

New  Mexico. ..... 

223 

+7 

Utah . 

245 

+  132 

Wyoming . 

22 

-10 

Region  X: 

+60 

Arizona . 

276 

Ca lifornia . 

1,817 

+553 

Hawaii . 

340 

+  178 

Nevada . 

23 

+4 

Region  XI: 

-8 

Alaska . 

18 

Idaho . 

82 

+4! 

Oregon . 

681 

+169 

Washington . 

1,010 

+218 

Amount 

of 

change 

from 

Mey 

1956 


+9,580 


UCV 

only  2/ 


28,770 


+  17 
+  146 

+97 
+603 
+534 
+144 
+  176 


530 

2,007 

1,284 

10 


New 


Number 


23,349 


718 

1,007 

641 

651 

5SO 

1,248 


810 

1,639 

93! 


470 

506 

580 

1,610 


396 

1,520 

1,043 

8 


676 

1,589 

1,024 


468 

506 

534 

485 


386 

1,016 


145 

1,015 

282 


Cumu  lative 
since 
Oct.  15, 
1952 


I, 163,773 


16,566 

11,580 

44,069 

4,840 
8,  o46 

3,138 


Weeks  of  unemployment 

claimed 


Total 


Number 


Amount 
of 
change 
from 
May 
1956 


202,838 


1,301 

932 

4,611 

335 

1, 126 
101 


-13,964 


+90 

-1,130 
-1, 175 
-247 
-152 
-145 


17,722 

3,334 

+66 

3,301 

70,779 

8,529 

-840 

7'»673 

30,661 

19,671 

+  1,793 

19,423 

345 

76 

-18 

76 

2,932 

154 

-55 

128 

8,925 

1,375 

-161 

933 

19,577 

1,240 

-224 

1,015 

34,703 

6,499 

+585 

6,961 

50,274 

10,490 

-506 

9,447 

28,244 

4,119 

-700 

3,058 

31,535 

5,138 

-832 

4,328 

41,817 

1 1,060 

+846 

6,807 

21,829 

3,183 

+749 

2,708 

23,400 

5,464 

-547 

4,728 

18,994 

4,309 

+  19 

3,764 

20,016 

4,963 

-181 

4,225 

37,920 

11,852 

-123 

9,824 

31,702 

8,553 

-946 

7,222 

48,907 

12,082 

-12 

11,897 

50,693 

4,505 

-112 

4,346 

46,235 

3,950 

-772 

3,805 

27,757 

5,553 

+682 

4,886 

26, 135 

3,008 

-1,945 

2,285 

17,765 

2,081 

-140 

2,058 

13,009 

1,427 

+131 

1,044 

11,321 

1,516 

-150 

1,233 

41, 195 

7,848 

-454 

4,886 

5,891 

74 2 

-326 

688 

5,812 

231 

-746 

224 

5,861 

500 

-176 

46l 

18,263 

3,717 

-197 

3,262 

18,619 

3,564 

-20 

3,164 

21,054 

3,274 

+86 

2,953 

50,851 

11,716 

-206 

10,307 

9,843 

397 

-366 

875 

5, 107 

232 

-323 

213 

7,311 

1,469 

-413 

1,176 

5,350 

628 

+97 

590 

1,798 

104 

-65 

97 

8,786 

1,050 

-324 

956 

74,444 

5,559 

-2,322 

5,005 

7,703 

1,605 

-2 

1,331 

l,  100 

63 

-60 

48 

1, 166 

169 

-251 

|60 

5,559 

183 

-203 

179 

18, 163 

1,594 

-843 

1,273 

28,461 

3,154 

-696 

2,909 

UCV 

only  3/ 


173,207 


Average 
week  ly 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 


45,634 


745 

2,029 

4,456 

22 


32 

246 

282 

1,817 

2,442 

974 

1,257 


1,902 
651 
1,210 
826 
1, 047 
3,032 


1,879 

2,931 

954 


923 

1,350 

853 

486 


847 

687 

802 

2,670 


329 

618 


l/  As  provided  for  in  Title  IV  of  the  Veterans*  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952. 

compensation  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  and/or  UCFE  programs;  excludes  deta  for  a  weakly  average  of  I  veteran  receiving 
such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  program. 

£/  Includes  380  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  all  veterans  filing  under  UCV  program. 

3/  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  program. 

4/  Represents  gross  payments  which  ere  unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  end  overpayments.  . 

Since  full  UCV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  consecutive  weeks,  exhaustion  of  such  benefits  could  not  have  occurred  prior  to  April  14,  I9>3* 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,5' 


by  State,  June  1956 


Region 

and 

State 

Initial 
claims  2/ 

Weeks  of 
unerap loyment 
claimed 

Average  weekly 
number  of 
beneficiaries 

Weeks 

compensated 
for  all 
unemployment 

Amount  of 
benefits 
paid  2/ 

Tota  1 . 

8,85 4 

80,622 

20,037 

84, 156 

*2,278,761 

Region  I: 

486 

483 

Connecticut . 

51 

N5 

I5,N9 

Maine . 

39 

394 

75 

315 

5,195 

Massachusetts . 

277 

2,054 

419 

1,761 

43,928 

New  Hampshire . 

34 

287 

n4 

479 

9,852 

Rhode  Island . 

51 

428 

100 

422 

N,399 

Vermont . 

3 

53 

12 

51 

1,348 

Region  II: 

72,364 

New  Jersey . 

205 

2,559 

518 

2,177 

New  York . . 

1,  122 

7,054 

1,634 

6,863 

204,358 

Puerto  Rico . 

1 14 

1,045 

135 

568 

13,464 

Virgin  Islands . 

2 

0 

4 

16 

326 

Region  III: 

68 

46 

De  laware . 

9 

11 

1,312 

District  of  Columbia.. 

367 

3,214 

790 

3,318 

93,262 

Mary  lend . 

189 

1,679 

4iS 

1,761 

50,888 

North  Carolina . 

169 

1,556 

34o 

1,429 

29,729 

Pennsy 1 vania . 

442 

6,864 

1,690 

7,ioo 

220,823 

Virginia.... . 

190 

1,  128 

205 

1, 197 

24,999 

West  Virginia . 

35 

337 

57 

239 

4,813 

Region  TV: 

46o 

45,074 

Alabama . 

215 

2,353 

1,932 

Florida . 

143 

792 

120 

502 

11,345 

Georgia . 

238 

2,805 

681 

2,860 

72,956 

Mississippi . . 

151 

1,198 

261 

1,097 

23,969 

South  Carolina . 

114 

1,211 

249 

i,o47 

24,263 

Tennessee. . 

358 

5,178 

1,822 

7,654 

184,676 

Region  V: 

2,849 

63, 1 16 

Kentucky . 

108 

718 

3,oi7 

Michigan . 

132 

874 

232 

974 

29,288 

Ohio . 

256 

1,941 

451 

1,895 

59,636 

Region  VI: 

106,576 

1 1 linois . 

398 

2,803 

934 

3,923 

Indiana . . . 

177 

1,697 

399 

1,675 

46, 1I4O 

Minnesota . 

71 

578 

152 

637 

13,629 

Wisconsin . 

92 

556 

123 

515 

14,477 

Region  VII: 

48 

Iowa . 

252 

52 

219 

5,020 

Kansas . 

90 

643 

|60 

670 

16,774 

Missouri . 

188 

1,307 

278 

1,  169 

24,800 

Nebraska . 

86 

597 

171 

717 

18,600 

North  Dakota . 

10 

84 

21 

90 

2,319 

South  Dakota . 

38 

253 

60 

251 

5,868 

Region  VIII: 

13,066 

Arkansas . 

81 

1,346 

142 

598 

Louisiana . 

98 

630 

122 

514 

11,909 

Ok lahome . 

255 

1,469 

370 

1,553 

38,690 

Texas . 

329 

3,592 

791 

3,321 

80,576 

Region  IX: 

472 

Colorado . 

90 

128 

538 

13,558 

Montana . . . 

19 

208 

50 

211 

4,706 

New  Mexico . 

72 

388 

75 

314 

7,549 

Utah . 

92 

878 

228 

956 

30,070 

Wyoming.. . 

9 

45 

II 

48 

1,329 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

71 

654 

177 

743 

19,021 

California . 

773 

7,699 

2,343 

9,841 

294,546 

Hawaii . 

92 

1,243 

312 

l,3lo 

37,910 

Nevada . 

42 

171 

44 

186 

5,472 

Region  XI: 

64 

631 

245 

Alaska . 

1,031 

30,733 

Idaho . 

8 

67 

•  17 

70 

1,839 

Oregon . 

211 

599 

152 

638 

18,958 

Washington . 

336 

3,353 

765 

3,215 

97, 124 

J /  The  UCFE  program,  established  under  provisions  of  fit  la  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  became  effective 
January  I,  1955.  Includes  data  on  Federal  employees  filing  jointly  under  UCFE,  State,  and/or  veterans’ 


program. 

2/  Excludes  transitional  claims  in  order  to  represent  more  nearly  instances  of  new  unemployment. 
3/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  June  30, 1956  and  1955 

(Amount  in  thousands ) 


Region 

Benefits  paid 

3  months  ending 

Collections 

3  months  ending 

Benefits  paid 

12  months  ending 

Collections  and 
interest 

12  months  ending 

Funds  available 

For  12  months 
ending  June  30,  1956 
percent  of 

and 

State 

June  30, 
1956 

June  30, 
1955 

June  30, 
1956 

June  30, 
1955 

June  30, 
1956 

June  30, 
1955 

June  30, 
1956 

June  30, 
1955 

June  30, 
1956 

June  30> 
1955 

Benefits 

to 

taxable 
wages  1/ 

Reserves  to 
taxable 
wages  1/ 

Total  2/ . 

$367,441 

$351,207 

$467,767 

$367,110 

$1,282,452 

$1,759,873 

$1,515,629 

$1,328,883 

2/08,243,525 

$8,011,358 

1.3 

8.1 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . . . 

4,855 

6,084 

8,695 

7,556 

21,054 

33,204 

30,394 

28,663 

237,248 

227,919 

1.1 

11.9 

Maine . 

1,967 

2,115 

2,328 

1,891 

7,538 

8,803 

8,673 

8,060 

42,911 

41,776 

1.6 

9.3 

Massachusetts . 

11,204 

13,692 

21,855 

20,761 

42,773 

67,408 

76,727 

77,817 

295,090 

261,136 

1.1 

7.7 

Mew  Hamp shire . 

1,727 

1,418 

1,826 

1,656 

5,415 

7,973 

7,512 

6,289 

22,012 

19,927 

1*5 

6.1 

Rhode  Island . 

3,958 

3,509 

5,411 

4,851 

12,737 

16,181 

17,290 

16,249 

26,674 

22,121 

2.1 

4*5 

Vermont . 

444 

814 

692 

505 

1,913 

3,864 

2,451 

2,131 

15,654 

15,119 

1.2 

9.5 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey........ 

26,722 

24,541 

27,487 

23,116 

95,911 

110,722 

90,183 

83,169 

450,356 

456,084 

2.3 

10.7 

New  Tork . 

64,693 

63,312 

69,854 

63,192 

214,471 

265,428 

234,918 

229,159 

1,256,839 

1,237,090 

1.7 

9.7 

Region  III: 

Delav.rare . 

644 

512 

789 

510 

1,972 

3,056 

2,949 

1,893 

16,659 

15,682 

.5 

4.6 

Dist.  of  Col*. . 

932 

1,241 

1,245 

863 

3,762 

4,863 

4,645 

3,876 

55,512 

54, 628 

.7 

9.8 

Maryland. ••••••••• 

3,446 

5,195 

5,456 

3,624 

13,525 

27,730 

18,715 

13,339 

112,175 

107,062 

.8 

6.6 

North  Carolina.... 

7,605 

7,273 

7,284 

5,493 

22,946 

30,476 

26,350 

28,281 

172,960 

169,557 

1.3 

9.6 

Pennsylvania . 

40,54 2 

46,520 

64,754 

41,021 

157,463 

235,079 

165,217 

108,860 

348,331 

340, 87 1 

1.9 

4*3 

2,173 

2,631 

2,573 

1,984 

8,320 

13,682 

10,226 

8,372 

87,677 

b5,8u9 

.6 

6.1 

West  Virginia . 

1,809 

4,162 

3,857 

2,716 

8,696 

26,640 

12,040 

8,577 

60,323 

56,985 

1.0 

6.6 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. .......... 

3,511 

2,932 

5,564 

3,393 

10,823 

15,835 

17,993 

13,365 

79,097 

71,927 

1.0 

7.1 

Florida. . . . . . 

2,169 

2,019 

4,327 

2,450 

11,333 

11,333 

12,274 

10,861 

87,042 

86;  143 

.8 

5.9 

4,478 

4,240 

6,863 

4,980 

14,609 

20,364 

23,211 

20,424 

143,890 

135,335 

1.0 

9*4 

Mississippi. •••••• 

2,007 

2,038 

i,6u 

1,393 

6,847 

9,248 

6,467 

6,008 

35,809 

36,189 

1*5 

7.6 

South  Carolina. . . . 

2,784 

2,344 

2,890 

2,756 

9,120 

12,309 

11,846 

11,866 

71,511 

68,785 

1.1 

8.3 

Tennessee . 

7,883 

8,176 

8,086 

5,891 

27,094 

34,790 

25,994 

22,385 

91,729 

92,855 

1.9 

6.5 

Region  V: 

Kent  ucky . ......... 

6,525 

8,929 

6,988 

5,275 

22,066 

37,089 

24,808 

20,609 

121,527 

119,002 

2.0 

10.9 

Michigan . . 

43,287 

11,967 

26,139 

17,073 

105,559 

114,805 

69,703 

70,348 

330,652 

366,508 

1.9 

5»9 

Ohio . 

16,574 

14,773 

18,091 

14,432 

52,570 

100,633 

66,260 

58,112 

6l6,36l 

602,849 

.7 

8.7 

Region  VI: 

Illinois. . . . 

15,954 

22,237 

29,484 

16,357 

59,482 

112,860 

78,017 

57,121 

454,950 

436,518 

.8 

6.3 

Indiana •••••• . 

10,110 

5,496 

11,089 

8,228 

28,155 

40,123 

36,776 

27,787 

207,229 

198,608 

.9 

6.9 

Minnesota . . 

5,741 

6,372 

3,062 

2,970 

20,090 

25,945 

19,472 

16,316 

115,353 

115,999 

1.2 

7.1 

Wisconsin . 

6,217 

4,310 

7,950 

6,430 

21,358 

30,323 

29, 841 

24,824 

1^4.6,146 

237,680 

1.0 

11.2 

Region  VII: 

1,824 

1,374 

1,679 

1,094 

6,685 

7,223 

7,372 

6,486 

107,754 

107,067 

.7 

10.7 

1,999 

2,601 

3,304 

2,973 

9,945 

11,103 

11,798 

11,057 

78,918 

77,070 

1.1 

9.0 

Missouri.  . . . 

5,518 

6,120 

7,688 

5,374 

20,780 

32,573 

26,756 

21,001 

209,386 

203,410 

.9 

9.0 

Nebraska. . . 

1,206 

937 

847 

782 

4,968 

4,649 

4,217 

3,918 

38,047 

38,807 

1.0 

7.7 

North  Dakota. . 

593 

827 

554 

483 

2,652 

3,152 

2,208 

2,365 

8,972 

9,416 

2.0 

6.7 

South  Dakota . 

260 

250 

301 

180 

1,381 

1,326 

1,396 

1,115 

12,760 

12,744 

1.0 

8.9 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas 

1,627 

1,620 

1,786 

1,689 

6,282 

7,857 

7,424 

7,156 

44,477 

43,365 

1.2 

8.3 

Louisiana. ........ 

3,095 

4,430 

5,297 

4,039 

11,516 

18,733 

19,034 

16,456 

130,539 

123,057 

•9 

10.0 

Oklahoma . 

2,233 

2,374 

2,549 

2,206 

8,543 

11,331 

9,111 

8,418 

50,969 

50, 4u u 

1.0 

5.8 

Texas . 

5,746 

4,680 

7,436 

5,573 

18,515 

19,918 

22,365 

21,575 

284,992 

281,317 

•  5 

7.3 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

701 

754 

1,046 

594 

2,896 

3,724 

4,789 

4,155 

71,265 

69,385 

.4 

10.3 

Montana. . . . 

906 

1,033 

1,076 

985 

3,842 

3,452 

4,860 

4,616 

43,948 

42,937 

1.3 

14.4 

New  Mexico. . . 

685 

928 

1,246 

1,077 

2,849 

4,090 

4,925 

4,195 

36,070 

33,994 

.9 

10.8 

Utah..*. . 

769 

891 

1,442 

1,265 

3,753 

4,749 

5,622 

4,989 

36,481 

34,635 

.9 

9.0 

Wyoming . . . 

459 

602 

415 

329 

1,817 

2,478 

1,938 

1,709 

15,246 

15,128 

1.2 

9.7 

Region  X: 

Arizona. . . . 

957 

732 

2,251 

1,776 

4,005 

3,684 

7,594 

6,513 

51,166 

47,624 

.9 

11.2 

California . 

24,196 

26,553 

50,199 

44,316 

94,294 

125,416 

173,896 

149,982 

905,028 

825,426 

1.0 

9.3 

Hawaii 

674 

707 

835 

716 

2,898 

3,248 

2,901 

2,766 

22,010 

22,007 

1.2 

8.8 

Nevada . 

1,094 

678 

1,240 

1,133 

4,075 

3,110 

4,815 

4,224 

18,376 

17,653 

1.8 

7.9 

Region  XI: 

1,295 

2,187 

987 

688 

5,061 

8,015 

4,368 

3,219 

3/1,521 

1,014 

4.0 

1.2 

811 

1,064 

1,027 

1,215 

4,019 

4,560 

5,343 

5,294 

35,961 

34,651 

1*5 

13.5 

Oregon •••••••••».. 

3,849 

4,142 

4,433 

3,332 

18,243 

20,324 

14,506 

12,896 

49,996 

53,732 

1.9 

5*1 

Washington . 

6,985 

6,872 

13,878 

13,924 

35,829 

35,292 

37,436 

40,016 

187,925 

186,349 

2.2 

11.3 

1 J  Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  December  31,  1955. 

2 /  Sum  of  State  figures  may  not  equal  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

]/  Represents  funds  remaining  for  benefits  after  a  ,£,000,000  advance  to  Alaska  from  Federal  account  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
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Employment  in  Firms  Covered  by  the  Federal -State  Unemployment  Insurance  System, 

by  State  and  Type  of  Coverage 


State  unemployment  insurance  coverage  1 f 

Federal  Civilian 
coverage  2/ 

and 

State 

1954 

1955 

1955 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total . 

35,942 

34,829 

34,901 

35,370 

35,924 

36,241 

36,843 

36,933 

37,354 

37,561 

37,602 

37,640 

37,887 

2,161 

2,172 

2,465 

Region  I: 

Connecticut. . . . 

698 

679 

679 

685 

692 

695 

702 

692 

698 

710 

717 

722 

733 

12 

12 

16 

Maine . 

174 

167 

166 

163 

165 

168 

181 

186 

188 

184 

183 

181 

180 

15 

15 

17 

Massachusetts. . 

1,455 

1,404 

1,402 

1,420 

1,446 

1,452 

1,476 

1,463 

1,487 

1,497 

1,495 

1,500 

1,5U 

61 

61 

71 

New  Hampshire.. 

133 

132 

131 

132 

134 

137 

143 

146 

146 

144 

141 

139 

140 

3 

3 

4 

Rhode  Island. . . 

229 

219 

220 

222 

222 

221 

227 

220 

230 

234 

233 

235 

235 

13 

13 

14 

Vermont . 

61 

59 

59 

59 

60 

61 

64 

64 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

3 

3 

4 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

1,431 

1,390 

1,390 

1,403 

1,420 

1,437 

1,463 

1,469 

1,487 

1,492 

1,496 

1,491 

1,491 

50 

50 

57 

New  York.. . . . . . 

4,529 

4,372 

4,388 

4,431 

4,460 

4,484 

4,539 

4,531 

4,600 

4,639 

4,660 

4,674 

4,677 

184 

185 

229 

Region  III": 

Delaware . 

11.2 

108 

107 

110 

115 

118 

122 

122 

125 

127 

126 

124 

127 

3 

3 

4 

Dist.  of  Col... 

220 

213 

212 

215 

217 

219 

220 

215 

215 

220 

221 

223 

227 

227 

230 

234 

Maryland . 

632 

609 

610 

625 

641 

649 

660 

659 

668 

671 

669 

673 

676 

47 

46 

49 

North  Carolina. 

742 

717 

717 

724 

725 

729 

741 

7a 

764 

782 

767 

783 

786 

28 

28 

33 

Pennsylvania. . . 

3,025 

2,927 

2,921 

2,968 

3,014 

3,042 

3,085 

3,079 

3,096 

3,127 

3,130 

3,113 

3,129 

136 

136 

155 

Virginia . 

568 

550 

549 

556 

566 

568 

576 

580 

584 

593 

596 

597 

600 

71 

72 

76 

West  Virginia. . 

313 

304 

304 

309 

318 

321 

327 

330 

335 

336 

335 

334 

337 

n 

11 

14 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

435 

425 

429 

438 

434 

4U 

450 

453 

458 

461 

461 

463 

468 

52 

52 

56 

Florida . 

570 

584 

590 

592 

583 

561 

555 

548 

554 

557 

572 

598 

629 

40 

42 

46 

Georgia.. . 

612 

598 

603 

613 

616 

620 

632 

634 

646 

647 

652 

653 

659 

55 

56 

61 

Mississippi. . .. 

204 

198 

200 

204 

201 

204 

210 

2U 

214 

216 

215 

215 

216 

16 

17 

20 

South  Carolina. 

356 

347 

348 

352 

357 

357 

360 

362 

368 

368 

368 

370 

376 

23 

23 

25 

Tennessee . 

554 

5a 

540 

548 

553 

559 

563 

569 

576 

576 

575 

576 

585 

a 

42 

46 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

420 

407 

403 

405 

U3 

418 

424 

423 

436 

435 

444 

445 

458 

31 

30 

35 

Michigan . 

1,796 

1,756 

1,765 

1,787 

1,842 

1,851 

1,861 

1,852 

1,833 

1,842 

1,890 

1,918 

1,941 

39 

38 

49 

Ohio...... . 

2,409 

2,336 

2,337 

2,379 

2,439 

2,471 

2,506 

2,504 

2,522 

2,544 

2,545 

2,539 

2,559 

94 

95 

in 

Region  VI: 

2,456 

Illinois . 

2,460 

2,396 

2,400 

2,424 

2,470 

2,512 

2,511 

2,530 

2,540 

2,564 

2,574 

2,593 

101 

101 

124 

Indiana . 

977 

958 

965 

983 

1,001 

1,007 

1,023 

1,022 

1,038 

1,038 

1,048 

1,053 

1,056 

35 

35 

a 

Minnesota. ..... 

587 

559 

554 

561 

586 

600 

614 

623 

631 

637 

622 

617 

612 

25 

25 

32 

Wisconsin . 

763 

746 

751 

761 

772 

780 

793 

815 

813 

808 

803 

810 

817 

20 

20 

26 

Region  VII: 

Icrwa . 

366 

354 

354 

359 

367 

371 

378 

380 

386 

386 

385 

385 

383 

16 

16 

21 

Kansas . . 

321 

309 

306 

312 

317 

315 

317 

315 

316 

316 

310 

310 

312 

23 

23 

26 

Missouri . 

849 

831 

833 

847 

856 

860 

871 

871 

876 

876 

872 

879 

885 

48 

48 

59 

Nebraska....... 

186 

178 

177 

180 

185 

190 

193 

193 

193 

193 

194 

192 

190 

19 

19 

23 

North  Dakota... 

50 

47 

46 

46 

49 

50 

52 

54 

54 

55 

55 

53 

50 

•6 

6 

8 

South  Dakota... 

54 

51 

51 

52 

55 

56 

58 

59 

59 

59 

58 

57 

55 

8 

8 

10 

Region  VIII: 

236 

Arkansas ....... 

225 

227 

232 

235 

238 

240 

241 

243 

247 

246 

246 

249 

15 

15 

18 

Louisiana . 

511 

495 

493 

501 

496 

503 

516 

521 

526 

530 

530 

535 

5a 

22 

23 

27 

Oklahoma. . . 

317 

310 

312 

320 

321 

324 

330 

332 

333 

332 

333 

335 

338 

41 

42 

46 

Texas . 

1,449 

1,412 

1,414 

1,430 

1,449 

1,460 

1,487 

1,492 

1,501 

1,501 

1,501 

1,512 

1,538 

no 

ni 

124 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

237 

229 

228 

233 

239 

244 

248 

256 

258 

257 

258 

256 

256 

3? 

33 

35 

Montana . 

109 

102 

101 

101 

106 

110 

n6 

118 

120 

U9 

116 

114 

111 

7 

7 

9 

New  Mexico . 

120 

116 

117 

120 

122 

124 

128 

128 

128 

130 

128 

127 

129 

18 

18 

19 

Utah . 

147 

137 

137 

ia 

147 

152 

157 

157 

157 

167 

163 

159 

158 

27 

27 

28 

Wyoming . 

56 

51 

50 

50 

53 

58 

63 

66 

67 

64 

61 

59 

57 

5 

5 

6 

Region  X: 

165 

167 

16 

Arizona . 

154 

150 

151 

154 

158 

157 

158 

156 

158 

162 

170 

15 

15 

California . 

3,161 

99 

60 

3,038 

98 

58 

3,070 

98 

60 

3,112 

99 

62 

3,176 

99 

64 

3,206 

99 

66 

3,268 

10? 

3,299 

111 

3,381 

111 

3,396 

107 

3,375 

103 

67 

3,363 

103 

'66 

3,392 

104 

229 

230 

251 

Nevada . 

69 

72 

72 

69 

65 

5 

5 

5 

Region  XI: 

26 

21 

19 

18 

20 

88 

24 

30 

98 

37 

40 

40 

35 

31 

24 

_ 

_ _ 

— 

Idaho . 

97 

89 

88 

93 

103 

105 

108 

109 

106 

104 

101 

6 

6 

7 

Oregon . 

319 

302 

302 

305 

312 

323 

338 

347 

359 

357 

345 

335 

330 

17 

17 

20 

Washington . 

558 

527 

528 

537 

553 

567 

585 

596 

601 

604 

587 

572 

566 

55 

54 

58 

\J  Source:  State  Employment  Security  Agencies.  Employment  in  the  pay  period  of  each  type  (weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  ending  nearest  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month.  For  difference  in  coverage  provisions  of  State  laws  see  Table  1  of  Employmait  and  Wages  of  workers  covered  by 
State  Unemployment  Insurance  Laws  for  3rd  quarter  1955. 

2 /  Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Employment  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  government  in  localities  of  Maryland  and 

Virginia  which  are  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  Standard  Metropolitan  Area  is  shown  under  the  District  of  Columbia.  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Navy  Yard 
is  included  with  the  State  of  Maine  because  most  of  the  yard  is  physically  located  in  that  State.  For  unemployment  insurance  purposes, 
this  employment  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  New  Hampshire  unemployment  insurance  law.  Data  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Virgin  Islands  not  available. 
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Wages  Paid  by  Firms  Covered  by  State  Unemployment  Insurance 

Laws,  by  State  and  Calendar  Quarter^ 

/in  thousands/ _ _ _ _ _ 


1954 


1955 


Change  from  same 
period  preceding  year 


Region  and  State 


Tote! 


Region  It 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . 

Region  IT: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Penney Ivenle . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina... . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI : 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . . 

Oklahoma . . 

Texas . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . 

New  Mexico.... . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


October- 

December 

Jenuery- 

March 

Apri  1- 
June 

July- 

September 

October- 

December 

Amount 

Percentage 

$36,899,602 

♦33,969,1+32 

♦36,301,531+ 

♦37,962,910 

♦i+0,403,884 

♦3,504,282 

♦9-5 

746, 836 

681,662 

722,939 

738,836 

820,492 

♦73,656 

+9.9 

Il+S'  859 

130,981 

139,81+8 

157, 1 14 

160,056 

♦M,  157 

♦7-5 

1,359,1+02 

1,231+, 71+9 

1,312,315 

1,351,291 

1,483,013 

♦123,61 1 

+9.  1 

1 12,929 

IOi+,2i+8 

113,1+56 

1 19,270 

122,291 

+9,362 

+8.3 

205,581 

186,31+6 

19I+,  oi+7 

196,785 

219,769 

+  14, 188 

+6.9 

52,773 

1+7, 61+9 

52,397 

55,201 

58,624 

+5,851 

+  1  1 .  I 

1,575,899 

1,1+1+5,322 

1,51+1,687 

1,596,540 

1,706,617 

+  130,718 

+8.3 

5, 11+9,891+ 

1*,  668 , 14.8O 

1+, 853,811 

5,025,376 

5,463,586 

+313,692 

+6. 1 

1 11+.837 

132, 183 

121, 110 

129,555 

138,517 

+23,680 

♦20.6 

2I3il+I0 

195,951+ 

20l+,  591 

208, 145 

226,690 

+13,280 

+6.2 

581,722 

529, 327 

577,612 

605,383 

646,824 

+65, 102 

+  !  1.2 

564,25° 

513,301 

51+4,595 

562,079 

628,360 

+64, 1 10 

+  1 1.4 

2,926,995 

2,688,601 

2,904,612 

3,013,030 

3,165,123 

+238, 128 

+8.  1 

1+77,561+ 

1+38,921 

465,85! 

485,273 

520,893 

+43,329 

+9.  1 

312,981+ 

299,277 

328,648 

335,744 

355, 193 

♦42,209 

+  13-5 

357,061 

333,392 

361,092 

376,599 

408, 147 

+51,086 

♦14.3 

1+65,1+19 

1+72,828 

473,438 

473,489 

533,771 

+68,352 

+  I4.7 

1+88,209 

1+58,393 

484,994 

510,313 

547,000 

+58,791 

♦  12.0 

11+3,790 

130,858 

141,058 

149,341 

158,899 

+15,109 

+10.5 

265,39! 

21+7,939 

265,557 

265,970 

285,407 

+20,016 

+7-5 

1+76,61+5 

1+1+0,591+ 

461,593 

478,382 

509,461 

+32,816 

+6.9 

37I+,  368 

31+0,281 

365,935 

390,822 

423,239 

+48,871 

+  13-I 

2, 181,917 

2, 12i+,9l+7 

2,272,878 

2,311,374 

2,459,440 

+277,523 

♦  12.7 

2,693,657 

2,1+1+8,258 

2,667,553 

2,811,011 

3,000, 143 

♦306,486 

+  !  1.4 

2,822,  105 

2,57l+,  81+8 

2,756,074 

2,845,723 

3,103,194 

+281,089 

+  10.0 

1,055,1+90 

1,002,313 

1,072,978 

1,129,435 

1,209,364 

+153,874 

+  14-6 

598,61! 

523,209 

573,701 

620,805 

647,799 

♦49, 188 

+8.2 

809,223 

739,1+1+5 

80 1 , 146 

843,396 

900,726 

+91,503 

+  1 1 .3 

355,1+82 

318,511+ 

343,575 

357,773 

383,361 

♦27,879 

+7.8 

325,616 

293,612 

303,606 

315,499 

324,077 

- 1,539 

*•5 

85 1 , 593 

787,098 

834,223 

867,984 

917,199 

+65,606 

+7.7 

175,778 

153,002 

165,854 

174,475 

183,631 

+7,853 

+4.5 

1+8,721+ 

39,051+ 

1+2,772 

48,790 

48,919 

+  195 

+.i± 

1+9,598 

1+2,080 

46,378 

51,200 

51,847 

+2,249 

+4.5 

165,1*20 

150,1+92 

161,542 

168,409 

179,269 

+  13,849 

+8.4 

1+55,889 

1+11,200 

435,452 

461, 189 

497,230 

+41,341 

+9.1 

308,627 

289,261 

310,009 

322, l6l 

339,538 

+30,911 

+10.0 

1,392,321 

l,29t+,221 

1,367,872 

1,432,049 

1,527,052 

♦134,731 

+9.7 

244,500 

221,31+8 

238,267 

257,351 

275,555 

+31,055 

+12.7 

101, 171 

88,81+8 

98,305 

112,082 

112,136 

♦  10,965 

+10.8 

109,663 

101,957 

110,365 

120,286 

121,773 

♦12,  no 

+11.0 

134,  185 

120,881+ 

134,458 

146,280 

154,278 

+20,093 

♦15.0 

51+.582 

1+1+.798 

50,901 

59,785 

57,440 

+2,858 

+5.2 

152,931 

11+3,91+5 

156,773 

158,421 

178,448 

♦25,517 

♦16.7 

3,1+86,038 

3,21+5,081+ 

3,524,828 

3,776,049 

3,872,952 

+386,914 

♦11. 1 

78,  ll+l 

7l+,  178 

76,285 

83,940 

86,068 

+7,927 

+10. 1 

65,501 

61+.032 

71,566 

79,036 

73,822 

♦8,321 

+12.7 

37,966 

26,271 

43, 128 

63,192 

41,288 

+3,322 

+8.7 

89,  151 

75,716 

85,570 

98,211 

95,679 

♦6,528 

♦7.3 

31+1,637 

307,785 

340,515 

382,375 

359,397 

+17,760 

+5-2 

599,267 

51+1,796 

583,774 

640,091 

620,287 

+21,020 

+3.5 

\J  Total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods  ending  within  the  quarter 
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Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities  Under  State  and  Railroad  Programs,  June  1956 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 
aceordinH  to 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

Women  as  a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

relative 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

May 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

May 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor  1 

requirements  1/ 

cultural 
rage  A  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 
workers 

July 

1956 

May 

1956 

July 

1955 

1956 

Mar. 

1956 

May 

1955 

1956 

Mar. 

1956 

May 

1955 

May  1956 — Sept.  1956 

May  1956 

Apr.  1956 

Alabama 

C 

C 

C 

183.8 

-7.5 

-3.8 

53-4 

-18.6 

-14.7 

Slight  Increase 

25.6 

0.8 

*tf nh lift . - . .  . 

C 

C 

C 

84.7 

+0.6 

+5-9 

17.9 

-0.6 

+10.2 

Ho  change 

25.7 

3.0 

Arizona 

C 

C 

C 

113.2 

+0.1 

+6.3 

19.6 

♦1.6 

+8.3 

Ho  change 

30.9 

1.8 

Arkansas 

•Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock.. 

C 

C 

C 

70.8 

+2.2 

+2.3 

12.6 

-1.2 

+6.3 

Ho  change 

34.1 

2.3 

California 

C 

C 

C 

71. 3 

+3-5 

+4.2 

13.5 

+3.8 

+8.0 

Substantial  Increase 

30.9 

IHA 

B 

B 

C 

2,010.0 

+0.1 

+4.0 

705.1 

-1.3 

+3.1 

Slight  Increase 

32.5 

DU 

B 

B 

C 

125.4 

+4.4 

+4.6 

16.2 

+32.2 

+30.3  . 

Substantial  increase 

32.6 

IHA 

C 

C 

C 

147.6 

+1.0 

+9-3 

27.4 

+0.4 

+2.2 

Moderate  Increase 

30.6 

IHA 

B 

C 

D 

195.3 

+1.5 

+7.8 

57.1 

+3-4 

+18.1 

Substantial  Increase 

31.8 

IHA 

C 

C 

c 

899.6 

+1.0 

♦2.6 

2Q4.3 

+1.4 

+0.7 

Substantial  Increase 

32.4 

1.4 

C 

c 

c 

117.0 

+3-7 

+11.4 

33-5 

+6.7 

+15.5 

Substantial  Increase 

30.9 

IHA 

C 

c 

c 

57.8 

+6.3 

+7.0 

12.9 

+15.2 

+21.2 

Substantial  Increase 

29.6 

IHA 

Colorado 

B 

B 

B 

253.6 

+2.5 

+3.1 

44.9 

+2.0 

+4.7 

Substantial  Increase 

39.1 

IHA 

Connecticut 

B 

B 

c 

124.0 

+2.1 

+4.9 

73-3 

+1.7 

+3.4 

Slight  Increase 

31.1 

2.0 

B 

B 

B 

204.5 

+2.0 

+2.4 

78.7 

+1.9 

+3.8 

Moderate  Increase 

35-4 

1.6 

B 

B 

C 

44.4 

+1.1 

+10.2 

29.5 

-0.3 

+15.7 

Ho  change 

31.8 

2.1 

B 

B 

B 

123.1 

+2.4 

+3.1 

47-3 

+1.1 

+3.8 

Slight  increase 

35.5 

2.1 

B 

B 

C 

76.7 

+1.4 

+1-3 

33-1 

-1.1 

+2.5 

Slight  Increase 

33-8 

1.9 

B 

B 

C 

69.3 

+6.6 

+2.8 

44.1 

+9.5 

+3.0 

Ho  change 

34.5 

2.1 

Delaware 

B 

B 

B 

112.3 

+1.7 

♦9.5 

45.6 

-3-4 

-1.5 

Ho  change 

25.5 

1.4 

District  of  Columbia 

B 

B 

B 

638.7 

+0.9 

+1.0 

26.5 

+1.1 

+0.8 

Ho  change 

36.4 

4.6 

Florida 

B 

B 

B 

125.0 

+1.6 

+5.5 

20.0 

+6.1 

+3.6 

Slight  Increase 

31.I 

3.2 

♦Miami  ...... r . 

C 

C 

C 

244.4 

-3-3 

+8.0 

30.2 

-1.9 

+5.4 

Substantial  decrease 

33-1 

3-6 

C 

C 

C 

140.1 

-3-9 

+5.1 

24.8 

-2.2 

+1.6 

Slight  Increase 

35.0 

1.8 

Georgia 

♦Atlanta . 

B 

B 

B 

327.4 

+0.4 

+4.2 

87.0 

-1.1 

+0.6 

Ho  change 

31.8 

1.7 

C 

C 

C 

63.1 

+0.3 

-1.7 

25.3 

(2/) 

+5.1 

Moderate  increase 

32.2 

0.9 

C 

c 

C 

45.6 

+0.2 

+1.8 

17.9 

-1.1 

-l.l 

Ho  change 

37.4 

2.0 

C 

c 

C 

59.5 

(2/) 

+2.4 

+2.4 

12.8 

-2.9 

-0.7 

Moderate  increase 

29.4 

2.4 

C 

c 

C 

53-8 

+4.0 

14.8 

+1.0 

+5-3 

Slight  increase 

27.3 

1.5 

Hawaii 

C 

c 

C 

115.7 

+1.4 

+3.6 

13.3 

+3-3 

+0.5 

Substantial  Increase 

31.0 

0.4 

Illinois 

B 

B 

c 

35.8 

+1.3 

•5.7 

18.5 

+1.6 

+9-3 

Moderate  Increase 

35.1 

4.4 

B 

B 

c 

2,368.6 

+0.3 

+2.4 

946.0 

-0.7 

+4.0 

Slight  increase 

30.1 

2.2 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline . . 

C 

C 

c 

86.9 

-1-3 

-5.4 

38.3 

-4.0 

-12.2 

Moderate  decrease 

31.9 

1.4 

B 

B 

c 

51.6 

+0.7 

+**•5 

23.3 

-1.8 

+5.5 

Moderate  increase 

29.4 

1.7 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


State  and  Area 

Classification 

according  to 
relative 
adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

Women  as  a 

percent  of 
nonagri¬ 
cultural 
wage  St  salary 
employment 

Turnover 

Manu¬ 
facturing 
quits 
per  100 
workers 

Total 

Manufacturing 

May 

1956 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

May 

1956 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Employer  fore¬ 
casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

July 

1??6 

May 

3-956 

July 

1??? 

Mar. 

1955 

Mar. 

1956 

May 

1955 

May  1956 — Sept.  1956 

May  1956 

Apr.  1956 

Illinois  (Cont 'd) 

Peoria . 

B 

B 

C 

90.3 

-1.9 

+3.1 

46.4 

-0.3 

+9-3 

Slight  increase 

25.9 

1.1 

Rockford. . . 

B 

B 

B 

70.  4 

+1.0 

+5.5 

42.7 

-0.2 

+7.2 

No  change 

29.2 

2.3 

Indiana 

♦Evansville . 

E 

E 

C 

72.0 

+5.3 

-5.6 

32.2 

+11.9 

-11.0 

Substantial  decrease 

29.9 

1.4 

♦Fort  Wayne . 

B 

B 

C 

80.2 

-0.9 

+1.9 

37.6 

-2.9 

+2.0 

No  change 

28.8 

1.7 

♦Indianapolis . 

B 

B 

c 

289.8 

+1.1 

+1.2 

111.8 

-0.1 

+1.7 

No  change 

32.9 

1.5 

•South  Bend . 

D 

D 

D 

80.9 

-3-3 

-5.3 

40.1 

-8.1 

-9.9 

Slight  decrease 

28.4 

0.6 

Terre  Haute . 

E 

E 

E 

33-6 

+0.7 

+0.3( 

10.3 

+0.7 

+0.4 

Slight  decrease 

28.8 

1-3 

Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids . 

B 

B 

B 

1*6.0 

+1.3 

+7.1 

21.0 

-1.5 

+11.7 

Slight  Increase 

31.6 

1.9 

♦Des  Moines . 

B 

B 

B 

96.1 

+2.3 

+1.4 

22.9 

+0.9 

+0.4 

No  change 

35.2 

2.1 

Kansas 

♦Wichita . 

C 

C 

C 

121.6 

+1.8 

0.0 

51.8 

+1.0 

-0.3 

No  change 

31.6 

2.4 

Kentucky 

Louisville . . . 

C 

C 

C 

2U8.3 

+2.1 

+3.7 

102.2 

+1.0 

+4.8 

No  change 

33-2 

INA 

Louisiana 

♦Baton  Rouge . 

C 

c 

c 

61.8 

+0.7 

+4.5 

19.2 

+1.2 

-1.2 

No  change 

25.9 

0.5 

♦Hew  Orleans . 

c 

c 

c 

270.0 

+0.4 

+1.7 

50.2 

+0.6 

-0.8 

Slight  increase 

27.3 

1.8 

Shreveport . 

c 

c 

c 

65.7 

+0.7 

+2.8 

9.2 

-0.3 

+6.4 

No  change 

26.5 

1.1 

Maine 

♦Portland . 

B 

c 

c 

52.9 

+4.7 

+3-7 

13.5 

+4.9 

+9-7 

Moderate  Increase 

29.1 

INA 

Maryland 

♦Baltimore . 

B 

c 

c 

591.2 

+1.2 

+4.5 

206.3 

+1.7 

+6.5 

Moderate  Increase 

33-1 

1.5 

Massachusetts 

Boston . 

B 

c 

c 

953.8 

+1.3 

+2.0 

306.7 

-0.7 

+2.3 

Moderate  increase 

35.8 

1.7 

Brockton . 

C 

c 

c 

45.5 

+0.5 

+2.2 

21.0 

-1.2 

+1.2 

No  change 

40.3 

1.5 

Fall  River . 

c 

c 

D 

1*8.1* 

-1.1 

+6.1 

28.2 

-3-6 

+11.1 

No  change 

46.3 

0.4 

Lawrence . 

E 

F 

F 

41.1 

+1.9 

+10.4 

22.5 

+0.1 

+14.6 

Substantial  Increase 

37.2 

1.7 

Lowell . 

D 

D 

E 

42.1 

+0.9 

+0.9 

21.9 

-3-3 

+0.1 

Substantial  Increase 

41.1 

2.6 

New  Bedford . 

C 

c 

E 

55.9 

+2.1 

+7.3 

30.1 

-1.5 

+14.4 

Slight  increase 

42.3 

2.0 

Sprlngf ield-Holyoke . 

C 

c 

C 

167.1 

+1.2 

+1.1 

75.7 

+0.1 

+1.2 

Slight  Increase 

34.9 

2.0 

Worcester . 

B 

c 

c 

108.2 

+1.0 

+2.3 

52.8 

-0.6 

+4.5 

Slight  Increase 

33-9 

1.9 

Michigan 

Battle  Creek . 

C 

c 

c 

45.7 

+1.3 

+0.2 

23.1 

+0.9 

-2.1 

Moderate  increase 

29.1 

1.0 

Detroit . 

D 

D 

c 

1,259.0 

-0.7 

-6.1 

587.0 

-2-3 

-12.9 

Moderate  decrease 

26.3 

0.9 

Flint . 

D 

D 

B 

124.8 

-8.4 

-9.4 

75.8 

-13.4 

-15.8 

Moderate  decrease 

22.7 

0.9 

Grand  Rapids . 

C 

c 

B 

117.9 

-0.8 

-2.2 

52.8 

-2.9 

-5.9 

Slight  Increase 

34.2 

1.8 

Kalamazoo . 

B 

B 

B 

53-6 

+0.4 

+4.1 

27.2 

+1.1 

+6.7 

No  change 

28.7 

1.8 

.  D 

c 

B 

71.6 

-5.9 

-6.8 

26.7 

-15.5 

-18.8 

Slight  increase 

29.9 

1.1 

Muskegon . 

D 

c 

C 

49.5 

-1.4 

+0.2 

28.9 

-3-3 

-0.3 

Slight  decrease 

24.8 

1.4 

Saginaw . 

C 

c 

B 

54.7 

-4.4 

-4.7 

25.0 

-10.4 

-12.3 

Moderate  increase 

23.6 

0.8 

Minnesota 

♦Dulu^E-Superior . 

C 

D 

D 

55.0 

+6.4 

+2.7 

11.7 

+1.2 

+8.9 

Slight  increase 

32.7 

1.1 

•Minneapolis -St.  Paul . 

B 

B 

C 

490.8 

+1.9 

+3.4 

143.0 

+0.7 

+5.5 

Moderate  increase 

35.1 

2.0 

Mississippi 

^Jackson . 

C 

C 

C 

53-^ 

+0.1 

+4.1 

10.3 

-0.4 

+6.6 

Moderate  increase 

38.6 

1.1 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  table 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

Nonagrlcultural  wage  and  salary  employment 

( in  thousands) 

Women  as  a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Manu- 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 

SUTJTjlV 

May 

Percentage 
change  from — 

May 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

cultural 

rage  A  salary 
employment 

qul  Lb 
per  100 

workers 

July 

1956 

May 

1956 

July 

19-55 

1956 

Mar. 

1956 

May-  ' 

1955 

1956 

— Marl - 

1956 

May 

1955 

May  1956- -Sept.  1956 

May  1956 

Apr.  1956 

Missouri 

C 

C 

C 

346.8 

-0.2 

-2.8 

95.1 

1 

O 

VO 

-9-3 

No  change 

30.0 

0.9 

C 

C 

C 

720.9 

-0.1 

+1.5 

270.7 

-1.7 

+0.1 

No  change 

31.1 

1.4 

Nebraska 

B 

B 

B 

148.0 

+0.5 

+0.6 

32.2 

-1.7 

+1.1 

No  change 

34.4 

2.1 

New  Hampshire 

C 

C 

C 

40.4 

-1.3 

+0.6 

lS.5 

-5.5 

-2.3 

Slight  increase 

42.7 

2.4 

New  Jersey 

D 

D 

D 

43.2 

+8.0 

-1.0 

7.2 

+2.9 

+7.5 

Substantial  increase 

38.2 

2.5 

C 

C 

C 

744.6 

+1.0 

+0.6 

330.2 

+1.1 

+0.2 

Slight  increase 

31.1 

1.4 

C 

C 

D 

367.6 

-0.4 

+3.8 

193-8 

-2.1 

+6.7 

Moderate  increase 

30.0 

1.7 

C 

C 

C 

108.9 

+0.8 

+1.0 

62.0 

-0.2 

-4.2 

Slight  increase 

31.0 

2.0 

C 

C 

C 

124.9 

+0.2 

+1.6 

52.3 

-0.2 

+0.4 

Slight  increase 

31.9 

1.5 

New  Mexico 

C 

C 

c 

60.5 

+2.5 

+5-4 

10.3 

+3.0 

+6.2 

Moderate  increase 

26.0 

INA 

New  York 

B 

C 

c 

208.6 

+1.1 

+3.7 

80.8 

+0.5 

+3-9 

Slight  increase 

30.6 

0.5 

B 

C 

c 

76.7 

+1.5 

+1.3 

40.8 

+0.2 

+2.6 

Slight  increase 

37.0 

1.2 

1.4 

♦Thif-fuln  . 

C 

C 

c 

450.4 

+2.6 

+2.0 

206.4 

+1.8 

+1.7 

Slight  increase 

25.6 

C 

C 

c 

4,023.0 

-0.4 

+0.6 

1P79-7 

-4.6 

-2.5 

INA 

INA 

INA 

B 

B 

B 

217.4 

+0.5 

+0.8 

111.1 

-1.0 

+0.1 

Moderate  increase 

34.7 

1.0 

B 

B 

C 

145.6 

+3-0 

+4.4 

60.0 

+2.2 

+5.1 

Slight  increase 

31.7 

1.5 

C 

C 

D 

99.2 

+3-3 

+5.5 

43.3 

+0.3 

+4.3 

No  change 

35.7 

1.8 

North  Carolina 

D 

D 

D 

3T  .4 

+2.3 

+1.5 

12.3 

-0.4 

+0.4 

Slight  increase 

34.0 

1.2 

C 

C 

C 

87.6 

+0.6 

+3.0 

24.5 

-0.3 

+5.2 

Moderate  increase 

40.1 

2.2 

D 

D 

D 

37.2 

+1.4 

+3-3 

12.3 

+2.6 

+5.0 

Substantial  increase 

39-8 

0.8 

C 

C 

C 

80.6 

-0.9 

-0.1 

39.5 

-2.0 

-0.1 

Moderate  increase 

35.7 

2.3 

C 

C 

C 

64.2 

+0.9 

+4.1 

33-6 

+0.5 

+4.8 

Substantial  increase 

40.4 

0.9 

Ohio_ 

B 

B 

C 

171.1 

-0.3 

+1.5 

92.0 

-1.1 

+0.5 

Slight  increase 

28.6 

1.0 

B 

B 

c 

124.4 

+0.5 

+6.1 

67.2 

-0.3 

+0.8 

No  change 

26.3 

1.0 

C 

C 

c 

385.2 

+0.8 

+1.4 

168.2 

+0.3 

+1.3 

No  change 

29.2 

1.2 

B 

B 

B 

626.6 

-4.4 

-2.9 

315.0 

-1.0 

+0.9 

Slight  increase 

31.3 

1.4 

B 

B 

B 

257.5 

+0.4 

+2.2 

79.9 

+0.6 

+5.5 

No  change 

35.4 

2.2 

C 

B 

B 

213.2 

-0.9 

+0.9 

101.7 

-2.4 

+0.3 

No  change 

28.4 

1.1 

B 

B 

B 

58.5 

+1.9 

+4.5 

34.0 

+1.8 

+6.6 

No  change 

24.8 

1.3 

B 

B 

B 

56.5 

+0.5 

+5.0 

33-9 

-1.7 

+4.6 

Moderate  increase 

22.5 

1-3 

C 

C 

C 

168.7 

-0.4 

-2.8 

68.7 

-1.9 

-5.4 

Moderate  increase 

30.0 

0.9 

B 

B 

B 

195.4 

+4.2 

+4.3 

112.7 

+6.4 

+6.2 

No  change 

29.0 

1.1 

Oklahoma 

B 

B 

C 

142.1 

(2/) 

+0.2 

+0.8 

15.7 

-0.6 

0.0 

No  change 

30.0 

2.1 

B 

B 

B 

12716 

+3.5 

34.7 

-1.4 

+6.3 

Slight  decrease 

27.7 

1.7 

Oregon 

C 

D 

249.6 

+3-7 

+3.9 

62.2 

+4.5 

+4.2 

Substantial  increase 

29.8 

2.2 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  tafcle 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


State  and  Area 


Pennsylvania 

•♦Allentown -Bethlehem . 

Altoona . 

•♦Erie . 

••Harrisburg . 

Johnstown . 

♦•Lancaster . 

•♦Philadelphia . 

••Pittsburgh . 

•♦Reading . . 

••Scranton . 

•♦Wilkes-Barre- -Hazleton . 

•♦York . 

Puerto  Rico 

Mayaguez . 

Ponce . 

San  Juan . 

Rhode  Island 

•♦Providence . . 

South  Carolina 

•Charleston . . . 

•Greenville . 

Tennessee 

•Chattanooga . 

•Knoxville . 

•Memphis . 

•Nashville . 

Texas 

Austin . 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur . . 

Corpus  Christi . . 

Dallas . 

El  Paso . 

Fort  Worth . 

Houston . 

San  Antonio . 

Utah 

•Salt  Lake  City . 

Virginia 

Hampton-Newport  News -Warwick. . . 

**Norf olk-Portsmouth . 

••Richmond . . . . 

Roanoke . 


Classification 

according  to 
relative 
adequacy  of 
local  labor 


July 

1956 


lay 

1956 


Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary 

:mpioyment 

Women  as  a 

Turnover 

V  in  ^nousanas  j 

percent  of 

Manu- 

Total 

Manufacturing 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Employer  fore- 

cultural 

quits 

May 

v  lQSfi 

change  from-- 

May 

change  from-- 

casts  of  labor 

wage  A  salary 

per  100 

requirements  1/ 

employment 

workers 

5 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Mar. 

1956 

May 

1955 

May  1956- -Sept.  1956 

May  1956 

Apr.  1956 

176.0 

-1.1 

+1.9 

100.2 

-0.6 

+4.3 

Slight  Increase 

30.5 

1.5 

44.2 

-2.0 

+7.9 

18.7 

-4.8 

+12.7 

No  change 

26.0 

1.0 

80.4 

+2.5 

+3-3 

43.7 

+2.8 

+4.3 

Moderate  increase 

28.9 

1.3 

126.5 

-1.9 

+2.1 

34.1 

-1.0 

+7.1 

Slight  increase 

35.0 

0.8 

79.5 

+1.9 

+6.4 

29.1 

+2.7 

+12.8 

Moderate  Increase 

22.5 

0.5 

85.8 

0.0 

+3.6 

45.5 

-0.7 

+4.5 

Moderate  increase 

35.3 

1.7 

1,415.4 

+0.4 

+1.0 

569.9 

-0.4 

-0.7 

Slight  Increase 

31.1 

1.1 

802.8 

+3.4 

+3-7 

3^.5 

+4.1 

+4.9 

No  change 

23.5 

0.6 

96.6 

-0.3 

+2.4 

51.0 

-1.7 

+1.9 

1  Slight  increase 

34.0 

1.7 

80.3 

+0.4 

+1.5 

31.6 

+0.2 

+3-3 

Slight  increase 

36.6 

1-3 

101.8 

-6.5 

-7.5 

37.1 

-5.2 

-4.8 

Substantial  Increase 

45.4 

1.4 

81.2 

+0.9 

+1.9 

46.5 

+0.6 

+2.5 

Slight  increase 

33-1 

1.6 

18.4 

+7.0 

+3.4 

10.3 

+13.2 

-4.6 

INA 

50.5 

1.3 

19.6 

0.0 

-4.4 

8.2 

-3.5 

+3-8 

IHA 

34.2 

0.8 

137.5 

-0.1 

+1.3 

21.6 

-4.0 

-3.1 

INA 

25.6 

1.9 

289.1 

-0.2 

+1.9 

137.6 

-2.1 

+10.0 

Moderate  Increase 

38.1 

1.9 

51.3 

-0.9 

+3-5 

17.4 

-3.6 

+0.9 

No  change 

30.4 

1.2 

61.3 

0.0 

+3-2 

30.2 

-0.7 

+2.5 

No  change 

42.4 

1.9 

94.4 

+0.2 

+1.4 

45.0 

-0.7 

+1.1 

Slight  Increase 

35.7 

1.2 

115.1 

+0.6 

-2.6 

45.7 

0.0 

+2.9 

No  change 

28.3 

0.8 

185.9 

+1.3 

+5.6 

47.7 

+0.8 

+6.8 

No  change 

29.9 

0.9 

132.0 

+0.1 

+3.3 

37.1 

-3-5 

-1.4 

Slight  increase 

35.0 

1-3 

56.9 

+1.1 

+6.9 

4.8 

+3.2 

+12.0 

Slight  increase 

39.0 

1.7 

71.3 

-0.1 

+3.6 

28.2 

+2.8 

+7.3 

Slight  Increase 

23.O 

2.5 

55.4 

+0.8 

+3.6 

8.0 

+0.7 

+0.7 

Slight  Increase 

26.9 

0.7 

282.6 

+0.4 

+4.6 

80.3 

+0.6 

+5.8 

Slight  Increase 

34.1 

3.1 

67.3 

+1.3 

+4.2 

12.1 

+1.5 

+5.1 

No  change 

34.4 

1.9 

173.2 

+0.9 

+8.9 

60.5 

(2/) 

+15.9 

Moderate  increase 

29.0 

1.9 

352.0 

+1.3 

+5.9 

87.3 

+2.0 

+6.7 

No  change 

28.4 

1-3 

160.5 

+0.6 

+3-0 

21.7 

+1.2 

+4.6 

Slight  Increase 

32.1 

2.1 

117.9 

+3*6 

+3-2 

17.6 

+1.8 

+5.4 

Substantial  Increase 

27.O 

INA 

51.0 

+1.4 

-2.5 

15.2 

+2.4 

-9.8 

Substantial  Increase 

31.4 

1.1 

155.5 

+0.6 

+4.5 

29.3 

-2.0 

-0.8 

No  change 

31.7 

1.2 

158.8 

+1.7 

+6.0 

38.9 

+1.0 

+5.1 

Moderate  Increase 

33-5 

1.4 

52.9 

+1.1 

+4.8 

_ 

14.1 

+1.8 

+8.6 

Substantial  Increase 

31.7 

1.7 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 
according  to 

Nonagrlcultural  wage  and  salary  employment 
( in  thousands) 

Women  as  a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Manu- 

relative 

Total 

Manufacturing 

nonagri- 

facturing 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

May 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

May 

Percentage 
change  from-- 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements 

cultural 
wage  &  salary 
employment 

quits 
per  100 
workers 

July 

1956 

May 

1956 

July 

1955 

1956 

Mar. 

1956 

“Hay - 

1955 

1956 

Mar. 

1956 

May 

1955 

May  1956- -Sept.  1956 

May  1956 

Apr.  1956 

Washington 

B 

C 

B 

303.0 

+2.4 

+3-7 

84.9 

+1.7 

+5.0 

Moderate  increase 

35.9 

2.6 

C 

C 

C 

74.3 

+4.1 

+3.1 

15.1 

+1.3 

+4.9 

Slight  increase 

30.2 

1.4 

c 

C 

D 

74.4 

+1.6 

+3.0 

17.2 

+0.6 

-0.6 

Substantial  increase 

30.2 

1.8 

West  Virginia 

D 

E 

F 

89.9 

+1.0 

+1.6 

25.7 

+0.8 

+3-6 

Slight  increase 

22.9 

INA 

C 

C 

D 

69.0 

+1.6 

+5.8 

27.1 

+2.3 

+8.2 

No  change 

25.2 

1.0 

c 

C 

C 

115.6 

+1.2 

+2.2 

56.3 

-0.2 

+1.1 

Slight  increase 

23.1 

0.7 

Wisconsin 

E 

D 

c 

25.3 

-16.8 

-15.4 

16.4 

-23.6 

-20.7 

Slight  decrease 

25.1 

1.1 

B 

B 

B 

54.9 

-0.2 

+1.8 

13.6 

-2.6 

+1.0 

Substantial  increase 

40.7 

2.1 

B 

B 

C 

416.7 

+0.6 

+2.7 

192.0 

-0.3 

+2.8 

Slight  increase 

29.6 

1.4 

C 

C 

c 

40.2 

-0.9 

+3.7 

23.4 

-2.5 

+3-3 

Substantial  decrease 

31.2 

2.2 

EXP 

LAJAT0B1 

N  C 

T  E  S 

The  data  presented  here  are  derived  from  the  regular  bimonthly  area  labor  market  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  from 
affiliated  State  employment  security  agencies.  Each  area  listed  consists  of  a  principal  city  or  cities  and  the  surrounding  area  within  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance.  More  detailed  information  on  any  of  these  areas  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  fnpJ;oy““* x  ^ d°Ial^ied 

the  appropriate  affiliated  State  employment  security  agency,  listed  on  the  inside  back  cover.  Employment  data  relate  total  wage  and  salaried 
workers  for  the  nav  roll  period  ending  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  Self-employed,  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics  are  excluded. 


*  Employment  statistics  for  these  areas  have  been  developed  entirely  or  in  part  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics-Bureau  of  Employment 
Security-State  agency  Joint  employment  statistics  program. 

**  Employment  statistics  for  these  areas  have  been  developed  entirely  or  in  part  under  the  BLS  employment  statistics  program  Jointly  with 
an  agency  other  than  the  State  employment  security  agency. 


INA  Information  not  available. 

1/  Based  on  employment  schedules  of  establishments  for  which  reports  are  collected  through  the  normal  operations  of  the  employment  security 
program.  In  most  areas,  reporting  employers  account  for  at  least  65  percent  of  all  manufacturing  employment. 

2/  Change  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

ALABAMA .  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  4 

ALASKA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

ARIZONA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

ARKANSAS .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security- Welfare  Building, 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA .  Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

COLORADO .  Department  of  Employment,  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building,  Denver  2 

CONNECTICUT .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 

DELAWARE .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA...  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  1724  F  Street  NW,  Washington  25; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 
FLORIDA .  Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee 

GEORGIA .  Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Office  Building,  Capitol  Sq.,  Atlanta  3 

HAWAII .  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Keelikolani  Building,  825  Mililani  Street 

P.O.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13 

IDAHO .  Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  520,  153^  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

ILLINOIS .  Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 

INDIANA .  Employment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  9 

IOWA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8 

KANSAS .  Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 

KENTUCKY .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

F  rankfort 

LOUISIANA .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Annex  Building, 

Baton  Rouge  4 

Maine .  Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 

MARYLAND .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 

MASSACHUSETTS .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

MICHIGAN .  Employment  Security  Commission,  514  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 

MINNESOTA .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 

MISSISSIPPI .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 

MISSOURI'. .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

MONTANA .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 

NEBRASKA .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1033,  Lincoln  1 

NEVADA .  Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 

NEW  JERSEY .  Division  of  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

NEW  MEXICO .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1301,  103  Sixth  Street  SW.,  Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK .  Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  500  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  18 

NORTH  CAROLINA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  and  North  McDowell  Streets,  Raleigh 

NORTH  DAKOTA .  North  Dakota  State  Employment  Service,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  207  Broadway, 

Box  568,  Bismarck;  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau, 
201  Broadway,  Bismarck 

OHIO .  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  427  Cleveland  Avenue,  Columbus  16 

OKLAHOMA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  American  National  Building,  Oklahoma  City  2 

OREGON .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  500  Public  Service  Building,  Srlem 

PENNSYLVANIA .  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Dept,  of  Labor  and  Industry  Bldg., 

Seventh  and  Forster  Streets,  Harrisburg 

PUERTO  RICO .  Puerto  Rico  Employment  Service,  Parque  Street  #607,  P.O.  Box  8368  Fdez.  Juncos  Station, 

Santurce,  San  Juan 

RHODE  ISLAND .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  3 

SOUTH  CAROLINA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  10 

SOUTH  DAKOTA .  Employment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  3 

TEXAS .  Texas  Employment  Commission,  Brown  Building,  Austin  19 

UTAH .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  2100,  Salt  Lake  City  13 

VERMONT .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier 

VIRGINIA .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Broad-Grace  Arcade,  Richmond  11 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS .  Virgin  Islands  Employment  Service,  Charlotte  A.malie,  St.  Thomas 

WASHINGTON .  Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  367,  Old  Capitol  Building,  Olympia 

WEST  VIRGINIA .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 

Charleston  5 

WISCONSIN .  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Industrial  Commission,  105  South  Blair  Street, 

Madison  3;  Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East 
Wilson  Street,  Madison  1 

WYOMING .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  760,  136j  South  Wolcott  Street,  IOOF  Building, 

Casper 
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Tab  le  I .--Se lected  local  office  activities,  by  State  -  Women-June  1956 


New  applications  j/ 

Counse ling 

Interviews 

Nonagrlcu Iture 1 

Initial 

claims  3/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
covered  by  continued 
claims 

Region  and  State 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

May 

1956 

Total 

Initial 

Referrals 

Placements 

Number 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
from  2/ 
May 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

ehaRge 

from  2/ 
May 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

May 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

May 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
May 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2 / 
May 
1956 

Total,  53  States.. 

332,016 

+7-9 

42,966 

-19.7 

23,924 

-25.6 

408, 179 

+0.2 

227,303 

+  1.6 

392,047 

-13.2 

2,329,595 

-8.5 

Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

6,076 

+  19.5 

432 

-24. 1 

234 

-27.6 

7,761 

+  1.3 

3,971 

+3.! 

10,936 

+3I.0 

40,767 

+2.0 

Maine . . 

1,130 

+  19.6 

132 

+6.5 

83 

-3-5 

2,44! 

+43-9 

1,559 

+67. 1 

2,808 

-27 .4 

17,653 

-40.  1 

Massachusettse . • 

8,570 

■*4.6 

965 

-19.2 

452 

-20.3 

13, 162 

-2.6 

6,720 

+5.2 

20,  186 

-20.3 

86,705 

-18.4 

New  Hampshire... 

1,221 

+  19.1 

83 

-43-2 

32 

— 

1,989 

+22.3 

1,035 

+50.0 

2,377 

-23.9 

16,028 

-33.3 

Rhode  Island.. .. 

2,  154 

-14.0 

429 

+6.9 

136 

-49.6 

2,278 

+.9 

1,111 

+  10.3 

9,615 

+33-1 

27,531 

-23.4 

Vermont . 

937 

♦46.4 

17 

5 

— 

l,34l 

+34.4 

715 

+64-7 

1,018 

+19. 1 

4,715 

-10.4 

Region  IIS 

New  Jersey . 

9,723 

+4.7 

554 

-57-5 

315 

-60.3 

10,659 

+3.0 

6,947 

+9.5 

35,499 

+10.4 

151,318 

-14.1 

New  York . 

36,351 

+8.7 

5.554 

-11.8 

3,574 

-5-5 

70,880 

+3.6 

45,653 

+2.8 

86,032 

-7.6 

415,656 

-7.8 

Puerto  Rico . 

3, 101 

-12.3 

46 1 

-7.1 

163 

-20.5 

2,273 

-13.8 

1,326 

-9.7 

36 

226 

-43.5 

Virgin  Islands. . 

89 

+23 -6 

!8 

— 

15 

— 

|64 

-29.3 

81 

-31.4 

0 

C 

Region  Ills 
Delaware. . 

401 

-64.0 

79 

-1.2 

7 

629 

-9.6 

422 

+  1.0 

471 

+4.7 

2,751 

-16.3 

01st.  of  Col.... 

2,677 

+48.0 

348 

+  18.8 

182 

+41.! 

2,097 

-19.1 

1,549 

-11.9 

770 

+19.8 

6,166 

-12.6 

Mary  lend. . . . 

4,157 

+5.3 

l,H5 

-4.0 

578 

-25.4 

6, 162 

+  19.8 

3,743 

+  12.4 

4,708 

+3.1 

28, 125 

-9.6 

North  Carolina.. 

9,910 

+17.3 

1,237 

-15.6 

679 

-1.1.5 

10, 184 

+  18. 3 

6, 608 

+  18. 7 

21,317 

-7.1 

94,710 

-7-5 

Pennsylvania.. . . 

20.22J 

+5.8 

2,769 

-  lip.  1 

1,462 

-22.0 

22,577 

-•? 

12,327 

-.3 

39,912 

-9.8 

243,645 

-5.0 

Virginia . 

4,6l4 

-2.4 

M76 

-31.3 

511 

-47-5 

5,198 

-7.4 

3,514 

-5.7 

4,006 

-68.7 

42, 181 

+28.7 

West  Virginia... 

2,437 

+3.8 

252 

-45.8 

148 

-55.0 

2,026 

-4.7 

1,200 

-17.8 

1,311 

-4.6 

13,379 

+  19.5 

Region  IVs 

Alabama.'. . 

5,365 

-9.3 

455 

-7.3 

282 

-9.3 

7,391 

-12.2 

3,733 

-16.3 

2,947 

-23.6 

25,542 

-7.0 

Florida . 

7,o4o 

+29.7 

526 

-26.4 

289 

-39.2 

12,208 

+2.2 

7,556 

-3.0 

7,300 

+12.7 

30,971 

+22.9 

Georgia......... 

6,078 

-4.9 

797 

-28.5 

448 

-43-4 

7,281 

-12.2 

4,080 

-18.0 

6,845 

-10.3 

55,281 

-11.3 

Mississippi . 

3,858 

-14.7 

540 

-23-5 

241 

-34.3 

5,639 

-11.9 

3,577 

-7.0 

2,374 

-27.1 

16,372 

-16.2 

South  Carolina.. 

3,225 

+3.3 

474 

-22.7 

216 

-52.3 

5,092 

-11.4 

2,913 

-8.3 

4,185 

-38.9 

28,328 

-16.6 

Tennessee . 

5,931 

-8.6 

1,272 

-15.1 

677 

-27.2 

8,507 

-16.9 

4,777 

-19.6 

6,041 

-15.8 

72,354 

-9.1 

Region  Vs 

Kentucky . 

4,367 

-16.9 

938 

-21.3 

443 

-46.4 

3,436 

-1.8 

2,032 

+  12.5 

3,4io 

-l4.0 

47, 174 

-7.4 

Michigan . 

13,879 

-4.1 

1,486 

-20.2 

1,057 

-22.6 

10,860 

+9.3 

5,068 

+18.4 

13,585 

-15.7 

129,672 

+  10.0 

Ohio . 

15,224 

+  11.9 

3,308 

-15-4 

2,014 

-26.2 

16,207 

-5.6 

8,772 

-4.9 

12,297 

-9.1 

95,94o 

+.4 

Region  Vis 

14,337 

1 1 llnols . 

0.0 

1,683 

-35.6 

1,030 

-33.1 

10,484 

-1.4 

6,202 

-2.0 

16,445 

-58.8 

14 1,870 

-9.4 

Indiana . 

8,292 

+  18. 1 

693 

-28. 1 

413 

-42.8 

7,213 

+4.  1 

2,956 

+2.6 

7,216 

-10. 1 

56,321 

-5.9 

Minnesota . 

6,435 

-2.2 

311 

-55.0 

128 

-55-4 

6,479 

+  13.5 

3,725 

+30/1 

2,  14s 

-12.0 

21,678 

-18. 7 

Wisconsin . 

6,331 

+  1.9 

345 

-54.8 

104 

-60.3 

9,481 

+4.7 

4,481 

+40.5 

6,322 

+75-5 

31,606 

-2.3 

Region  VII s 

Iowa . 

3,539 

-15.6 

207 

-49.1 

117 

-43.7 

3,773 

-5.2 

2.107 

-6.9 

1,664 

-11.3 

13,508 

-3.3 

Kansas . 

3,335 

-14.9 

425 

-24.6 

289 

-27.0 

4,213 

-6.0 

2,585 

-3.0 

1 ,  137 

-5.3 

8,  149 

-13.6 

Missouri . . 

9,132 

+  13.8 

842 

-7.6 

480 

-7-5 

6,578 

-3.6 

3,571 

+.9 

9,240 

+7.3 

56,880 

-8.4 

Nebraska . 

2,724 

+8.6 

484 

-44.0 

186 

-54.4 

1,746 

-5.1 

1,036 

-7.7 

l,o46 

+40.4 

8,254 

-18. 9 

North  Dakota.... 

i,o4o 

-4.0 

133 

-57.6 

75 

-70.2 

1,986 

-32.3 

609 

-2.4 

65 

-28.6 

918 

-39.1 

South  Dakota.... 

877 

-1.2 

106 

-47-3 

60 

-53.1 

893 

+.7 

456 

+6.1 

118 

+  12.4 

1,036 

-17-6 

Region  VIII s 

Arkansas . 

4,540 

+2.3 

527 

-14.7 

266 

-36.2 

5,162 

-9.4 

2,523 

-13.3 

1,946 

+34.3 

II,  162 

-8.4 

Louisiana....... 

4,919 

+24.8 

531 

+6.4 

278 

+1.1 

5,047 

-10.4 

3,015 

-12.1 

1,920 

-3.6 

11,975 

-10.0 

Ok lehoma . 

3,878 

+8.4 

759 

-9.5 

505 

-15.6 

5,630 

-5-3 

2,970 

-1.3 

1,807 

-18.8 

14,900 

-9.0 

Texas . 

23,063 

+24-7 

3,824 

+7-9 

2,091 

+6.8 

34, 182 

-.1 

17,920 

-8.2 

4,468 

-5.1 

32,216 

-5.1 

Region  IX S 

Colorado . 

3,505 

+65.9 

128 

-67.0 

69 

-69.9 

4,359 

+  17.8 

2,018 

+20.8 

708 

+  18.0 

3,285 

-20.9 

Montana# • ••••••• 

l,44o 

+43.4 

327 

-7.6 

172 

-23.2 

1,439 

+.7 

812 

+  13.2 

274 

-10.8 

2,902 

-37.4 

New  Mexico . 

1,956 

+42.7 

266 

+8. 1 

148 

+  11.3 

1,886 

-14.7 

1,  186 

-9.5 

252 

-10.6 

1,601 

-26.1 

Utah . 

i,76o 

-11.6 

206 

-44*3 

143 

-49-8 

2,264 

-.9 

1,001 

-.4 

569 

-20.6 

5,203 

-25.8 

Wyoming . 

696 

+20. 1 

140 

-38.6 

55 

-59.6 

909 

+  11.4 

569 

+43.0 

87 

-  14.7 

809 

-43.0 

Region  Xs 

Arizona . 

2,626 

+28.9 

302 

-32-4 

204 

-30.8 

3,177 

-4.0 

1,727 

+  1.1 

699 

-9.7 

4, 196 

-29.2 

Ca  llfornle . 

31,575 

+  11.4 

3,540 

-17-2 

2, 142 

-16.4 

38,o4o 

+5-2 

17, 146 

+9.4 

25,982 

-26.9 

168,732 

-12.0 

Hawaii . 

757 

-19.6 

112 

+103.6 

86 

— 

54 1 

-11.9 

217 

+  15.4 

481 

-23.3 

4,903 

-16.8 

Nevada . 

736 

+6.1 

89 

-3-3 

54 

-10.0 

1,972 

+19.3 

1,053 

+4.9 

322 

-12.5 

2,158 

-37-4 

Region  XTS 

Alaska... . 

486 

+5-9 

60 

— 

20 

— 

638 

+.8 

44i 

+  .2 

67 

+4.8 

817 

-47.1 

Idaho . 

2,499 

+50.6 

271 

-10.6 

109 

-27.3 

2,008 

-19.2  . 

1,097 

-5.5 

362 

-35.1 

3,418 

-.9 

Oregon . 

3,782 

+54.8 

422 

-43-1 

205 

-41.8 

3,807 

+3-4 

2,063 

+  10.7 

4, 109 

+  183.6 

9,328 

-36.8 

Washington . 

4,966 

+26.5 

816 

-14.2 

252 

-32.8 

5,830 

+  10.3 

2,828 

+29-4 

2,587 

-21.2 

18,580 

-28.7 

j/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices, 
since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  ere  not  taken. 

2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  sax;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional 
claims  to  total  Initial  claims  for  women  was  only  4.2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950-June  1953*  Includes  Intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the 
central  office  In  some  States.  Excludes  Initial  claims  filed  solely  under  UCFE  program. 


Table  2. — Nonagrlcu Jturel  selection  interviews  and  Individuals  tested,  by  State,  Juna  1956 


Region  and  State 

Selection  interviews 

Individuals  tested 

Tota  1 

Referra  1 

resu 1  ted 

Resulting  from 
selection  notice 

Total 

Aptitude 

tests 

Profi¬ 

ciency 

tests 

Number 

Per 

centage 

change 

from 

May 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

May 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

May 

1956 

Specific 

Genera  1 

Total,  53  States.. 

1,456,543 

-2.4 

915,747 

-3.9 

351,161 

-9.6 

119,483 

52,424 

19,  ioe 

47,951 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

33,891 

+7-2 

18,826 

+  1.1 

7,630 

-4.2 

776 

367 

133 

276 

Maine . 

5,874 

+  10.  1 

4,400 

+8.| 

1,764 

-6.7 

532 

449 

82 

1 

Massachusetts. . . 

65,81*8 

-.2 

32,612 

-2.4 

17,445 

-9.6 

1,714 

719 

274 

721 

New  Hampshire... 

4,970 

+2.6 

4, 145 

+9-7 

1,91*2 

-22.6 

354 

264 

54 

36 

Rhode  Island.... 

6,689 

-12.4 

4,21+0 

-5-2 

1,925 

-23.2 

710 

120 

143 

447 

Vermont . 

4,  137 

-7.2 

2,775 

+.4 

1,089 

-3.4 

78 

28 

37 

13 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

47,632 

+5-7 

22,573 

+.9 

7,056 

-3-2 

1,094 

491+ 

231 

369 

New  York . 

188,318 

•  e6 

122,056 

+2.1 

21,784 

-7.1 

5,795 

1,299 

1,728 

2,768 

Puerto  Rico . 

6, 143 

-5-9 

4,479 

-9.8 

3,864 

-9.1 

1,284 

965 

153 

146 

Virgin  Islands.. 

563 

+2.2 

355 

-9-7 

113 

-4.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

9,717 

+3.9 

1,317 

-18. 7 

202 

-1+4.0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

Disi  0#  Col . 

9,702 

-I7-3 

5,290 

-19.5 

1,381 

-51.6 

455 

21 

127 

307 

Maryland . 

2l+,789 

0.0 

U+,623 

+7.8 

4,291 

+3.6 

1,536 

336 

834 

366 

North  Carolina.. 

38,558 

+  14.7 

21,863 

+  16.0 

7,169 

42.8 

3,675 

2,240 

319 

1, 116 

Pennsy  Ivenia. . . . 

58,011+ 

-9.6 

43,617 

-7.1 

26,321 

-15.9 

4,604 

1,919 

1, 190 

1,495 

Virginia . 

18,223 

-.3 

11,266 

-8.9 

2,727 

-8.6 

1,329 

599 

326 

402 

West  Virginia... 

5,805 

-4.7 

4,002 

-5-7 

3,289 

-6.0 

1,024 

379 

377 

268 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

21,881+ 

-12.7 

13,771 

-18.8 

4,877 

-20.8 

2,277 

782 

595 

900 

Florida . 

56,781+ 

-6.1 

29,928 

-5.7 

7,61+4 

-5.4 

2,672 

770 

489 

1,413 

Georgia . 

25,722 

-8.2 

16,080 

-15.2 

6,791 

-18.1 

3,225 

1,899 

449 

877 

Mississippi . 

18,01+6 

-15.9 

9,851 

-14.2 

4,077 

-15.5 

1,770 

1,207 

196 

365 

South  Carolina.. 

15,051+ 

-8.1 

10,646 

-8.5 

3,735 

-15.1 

1,073 

591 

124 

358 

Tennessee . 

25,1+21+ 

-I4.2 

15,957 

-22.0 

7,151 

-26.2 

4,449 

2,449 

772 

1,228 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

13,450 

-8.3 

7,249 

-12.6 

4,657 

-4.8 

1,730 

617 

309 

804 

Michigan . 

1+1, 180 

-6.6 

25,536 

-3.6 

11,365 

-10. 1 

5,949 

2,566 

825 

2,558 

Ohio . 

71,959 

-6.4 

46,261 

-11.7 

12,618 

-16.7 

7,939 

3,902 

739 

3,296 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

73,799 

45.0 

33,225 

-1.5 

7,823 

-l4.0 

3,792 

1,657 

462 

1,673 

Indiana . 

21,320 

-2.7 

14,954 

-6.6 

5,857 

-9.8 

1,366 

717 

205 

444 

Minnesota . 

25,792 

-.1 

17,024 

-6.6 

5,159 

-.8 

3,953 

2,154 

185 

1,614 

Wisconsin. ...... 

30,671 

+6.3 

16,950 

+3.3 

7,670 

+5-2 

2,287 

1,440 

247 

600 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

13,136 

-16.2 

10,035 

-17-4 

5,604 

-10.3 

2,189 

1,032 

396 

759 

Kansas . 

17,752 

+.9 

13, 148 

-6.5 

4,596 

-10.5 

545 

10 1 

121 

323 

Missouri . 

30,512 

-4.5 

16, I67 

-6.1 

6,908 

-3.1 

4, 133 

2,171 

296 

1,661+ 

Nebraska . 

10,91+6 

-16.1 

7,027 

-16.4 

2,702 

-9.1 

1,022 

444 

149 

429 

North  Dakota.... 

2,91+1 

-16.0 

2,487 

-15.6 

1,704 

-11.2 

345 

124 

no 

III 

South  Dakota.... 

3,341+ 

-6.9 

2,716 

-5.1 

1,274 

+3.7 

368 

121 

50 

197 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas. . . . 

it,  lie 

-15.5 

10,  181 

-II. 6 

5,192 

-12.9 

1,630 

787 

261 

582 

Louisiana . 

13,737 

-17.0 

12,687 

-15.7 

4,959 

-13.7 

1,867 

383 

357 

1,127 

Ok lahoma . 

25,497 

-3.0 

18,959 

-5.3 

6, 161 

-7-4 

2,564 

1,097 

370 

1,097 

Texas . 

95,505 

-1.9 

79, 168 

-1.9 

4 1, 4o6 

-8.3 

16,258 

10,629 

2,026 

5,603 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

22,922 

+  18.2 

14, 165 

+  13.5 

5,659 

-.4 

907 

86 

108 

713 

Montane . 

5,437 

+.8 

4,21+8 

-3.1 

2,61+2 

-6.2 

483 

100 

51 

332 

New  Mexico . 

5,756 

-10.5 

4,975 

-11.4 

3,073 

-20.0 

532 

no 

119 

303 

Utah . 

10,097 

-.8 

6,6ei 

-3.8 

3,374 

+  1.9 

1,418 

254 

156 

1,008 

Wyoming . . 

4,596 

+7*  1 

2,702 

+3.7 

1,559 

-•4 

101 

15 

1+2 

44 

Region  X: 

430 

Arizona . 

13,554 

+3.3 

9,465 

+8.0 

3,767 

-8.1 

903 

178 

295 

California . 

136,687 

-3.1 

83,218 

-3.2 

35,064 

-6.8 

8,874 

2,666 

1,465 

4,743 

Hawaii . 

1,721 

-15.5 

1,394 

-11.2 

885 

-26.9 

216 

93 

6 

117 

Nevada. . 

7,047 

+7.8 

3,823 

+.8 

1,544 

+20.2 

263 

78 

58 

127 

Region  XI: 

-14.7 

637 

47 

Alaska . 

2,737 

-20.5 

1,815 

+  10.3 

794 

5 

585 

Idaho . . 

9,054 

+3.1 

6,759 

+9.3 

4,099 

+7-3 

515 

125 

74 

316 

Oregon . 

19,847 

+  11.4 

12,883 

H2.I 

3,01+0 

-14.4 

1,799 

183 

1+82 

1,134 

Washington . 

24,61+0 

+.1 

15,233 

42. 2 

5,739 

-i:4 

2,465 

672 

449 

1,344 

3 


Tab  I*  3«-- Selected  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  June  1956 


Region  and  State 


New  applications  _l/ 


Initial  counseling  interviews 


Total 


Number 


Veteran  Z/ 


Tota  I 


Veteran  £/ 


Nonagricu I tura I  placements 


Tota  I 


Veteran  z/ 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  }/ 
May 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  3/ 
May 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

May 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  3/ 
May 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  3/ 
May 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  3/ 
May 

1956 

-6.4 

10, 176 

-7.3 

12,962 

-10.6 

4,115 

-12.1 

24,969 

-12.0 

10,341 

-  14.4 

-9.9 

208 

+6.7 

449 

-23.8 

90 

-21.7 

723 

-5-4 

246 

0 

-38.3 

20 

— 

57 

-21.9 

20 

— 

106 

0 

51 

-2.0 

+  1.6 

259 

+6.1 

498 

-7.1 

218 

+21.1 

4io 

-23-7 

182 

-29.2 

-14.9 

19 

28 

— 

8 

— 

114 

+2.7 

50 

-3.8 

+2.2 

90 

-3-2 

138 

-23.8 

26 

— 

162 

+78.0 

66 

20 

4 

... 

3 

... 

57 

-29.6 

37 

— 

-6.3 

197 

-2.5 

494 

+.4 

109 

-14.2 

320 

+  18. 1 

111 

+8.8 

-II. 1 

74 1 

-9.2 

1,048 

-9.0 

238 

-19.9 

2,976 

-8.7 

728 

-1  1.0 

0 

62 

-19.5 

39 

— 

12 

— 

48 

21 

- - 

0 

1 

... 

0 

... 

2 

... 

0 

— 

... 

7 

... 

23 

... 

5 

... 

23 

4 

-11.5 

60 

-6.2 

185 

-8.4 

70 

+2.9 

159 

-46.5 

73 

-51.3 

-1.4 

105 

+  1.0 

90 

-2.2 

39 

- - 

189 

-8.3 

67 

-9.5 

+  11.7 

205 

+7.9 

242 

+22.8 

III 

+35-4 

436 

-12.6 

174 

-19.8 

-5.8 

679 

-9.6 

1,088 

-15.5 

365 

-14.9 

1,789 

-8.0 

642 

-1.8 

+7.9 

54 

-15.6 

283 

*7.5 

52 

-30.7 

254 

-10.9 

57 

-30.5 

+2.0 

174 

+  11.5 

123 

-20.6 

48 

... 

216 

-21.7 

100 

-19.4 

+  10.0 

119 

+40.0 

119 

+32.2 

51 

... 

178 

-26.4 

54 

-34.9 

-3-7 

367 

-4.4 

246 

-17.5 

81 

-1.2 

1,002 

-13. 1 

362 

-22.7 

-20.7 

48 

172 

-27.7 

29 

— 

210 

-II. 0 

65 

-7.1 

-20.9 

61 

-9.0 

68 

-26.9 

17 

— 

102 

-35.9 

39 

-8.7 

67 

— 

56 

-II. 1 

12 

— 

I6l 

-52.5 

55 

-37-5 

+  1.1 

209 

+16. 1 

197 

-7.9 

79 

+  14.5 

736 

-32.4 

407 

-32.5 

-I4.5 

117 

-28.2 

220 

+2.3 

62 

+6.9 

253 

-24-7 

1 16 

-29.7 

-18. 3 

527 

-23.0 

680 

-21.7 

225 

-21.1 

750 

-10.8 

297 

-2.9 

-2.7 

630 

-3.1 

928 

-11.6 

322 

-31.3 

2,  154 

+2.6 

742 

-14.4 

-2.0 

488 

+2.5 

741 

-7.1 

269 

+  12.6 

1,  1 18 

-1.8 

705 

-.8 

-6.0 

182 

-26.0 

278 

-14.2 

90 

-29.  1 

493 

-5.2 

220 

-6.4 

+3.1 

235 

+6.3 

120 

-5.5 

59 

0 

487 

-33.7 

354 

-29.5 

-20.3 

232 

-29. 1 

184 

+3-4 

57 

... 

472 

-24.1 

193 

-26.9 

-24.9 

120 

-27.7 

97 

-23.6 

34 

... 

46o 

-30. 1 

184 

-31.9 

-9.7 

79 

-16.8 

156 

-4.3 

47 

- - 

458 

-6.9 

239 

+9.6 

-5.9 

243 

+  1-3 

46o 

+  10.3 

14 1 

+6.5 

355 

-26.7 

152 

-I8.3 

-15.6 

44 

— 

64 

-13.5 

12 

- - 

232 

-14.4 

77 

-18. 1 

-25.0 

15 

- - 

16 

— 

6 

— 

4o 

22 

... 

-4.0 

22 

... 

28 

... 

8 

... 

54 

-1.8 

32 

- - 

-22.9 

172 

+  11.0 

57 

-33-7 

25 

... 

328 

-20.0 

M3 

-25.2 

+4.9 

1 12 

0 

204 

-8.5 

65 

+  14.0 

165 

-38.9 

68 

-35.9 

-4.8 

153 

+4. 1 

122 

-10.3 

46 

- - 

742 

-19.0 

349 

-19.4 

+5.5 

728 

-13.6 

846 

-1.9 

268 

-11.6 

1,971 

-15.6 

817 

-18.1 

-8.8 

66 

-5.7 

63 

... 

23 

... 

262 

-1.4 

174 

-7.0 

-7.6 

90 

+1.1 

65 

-19.8 

17 

— 

122 

+4.3 

58 

-1.7 

-8.9 

71 

0 

69 

-22.5 

21 

- - 

89 

-9.2 

63 

+6.8 

-4.3 

27 

— 

78 

0 

28 

— 

55 

— 

18 

— 

+  17.9 

19 

... 

33 

... 

7 

... 

52 

-10.3 

31 

— 

-.5 

132 

-16.5 

84 

-17.6 

29 

... 

266 

+13.7 

117 

+.9 

-6.8 

i,54 1 

-5-9 

1,307 

-9.2 

451 

-23.4 

1,727 

-9.6 

974 

-11.9 

+6.2 

27 

— 

71 

-14.5 

II 

— 

56 

+7.7 

16 

... 

19 

... 

28 

... 

10 

... 

52 

-8.8 

31 

... 

... 

4 

... 

5 

... 

1 

... 

13 

5 

+  15.1 

50 

— 

66 

+4.8 

24 

— 

126 

-19.7 

70 

-29-3 

+  15.6 

108 

+6.9 

120 

-2.4 

31 

— 

753 

+32.6 

340 

+21.0 

-11.4 

152 

-12. 1 

124 

-42.6 

43 

... 

471 

-12. 1 

173 

-19.2 

Tota I,  53  States. 


Region  I: 

Connecticut.... 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. . 
New  Hampshire.. 
Rhode  Is  land. . . 
Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico. . . . 
Virgin  Islands. 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsy I vanla . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia.. 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.... 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1  llnols . . . 

Indiana. . ...... 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin. ..... 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . . 

Missouri . . 

Nebraska . . 

North  Dakota..., 
South  Dakota..., 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado... . 

Montane . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca lifornia . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada .......... 

Region  XI: 

Alaska. ......... 

Idaho . . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


31,856 


8 14 

50 

649 

86 

1+62 

32 


7H 

2,962 

158 

I 


44 
247 
34 1 
695 
2, 186 
314 
5\U 


3  42 
925 
292 
I85 
zUz 
458 


429 

1,597 

1,724 


1,493 

637 

46l 

712 


398 

270 

735 

179 

51 

96 


476 

388 

401 

2,897 


155 

231 

174 

88 

66 


384 

3,825 

105 

46 


23 

137 

326 

642 


j/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  Job 
applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written 
applications  are  not  taken. 

Zj  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 

2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


Table  2+.—  Nonagricu I ture 1  placements  by  Industry,  June  1956 


Total 

Women 

A 1 1  Veterans 

Industry 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  _[/ 
May 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  j/ 

May 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  J / 
May 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Total,  53  States . 

556.227 

-1.6 

100.0 

227,303 

+  1.6 

100.0 

132,905 

-10.2 

100.0 

Forestry  and  fishing . . . 

665 

-11.5 

.1 

28 

--- 

(g/) 

170 

-32.5 

.  1 

3,535 

-5.8 

.6 

330 

+26.2+ 

.  1 

1,398 

- 12+.  1 

1. 1 

Construction . . . 

46,751 

-13.6 

8.7 

1,12+5 

+7.7 

.5 

18,82+6 

-17-3 

I2+.2 

Manufacturing . . 

l2- 1,2+98 

+3-3 

25-3 

56,652+ 

+5.1 

22+.9 

34,274 

-?.l 

25.8 

Ordnance  and  accessories . 

532+ 

+25.9 

.1 

88 

-15.2+ 

(2/) 

223 

+32+.  3 

.2 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

30,023 

+31-7 

5.2+ 

10,939 

+  13.3 

2+ .8 

6,627 

+  16.3 

5.0 

Tobacco  manufacturing . 

2+02+ 

-38.2 

.1 

20 2+ 

-2+6.5 

.  1 

89 

-10. 1 

.  1 

Textile  mill  products . 

6,399 

-1.2 

1. 1 

3,619 

-1.2+ 

1.6 

961 

-6.6 

.7 

Apparel  and  related  products . 

22+,656 

+5-3 

2+.1+ 

20,521 

+2+.5 

9.0 

937 

-7-3 

.7 

Lumber  end  wood . 

6,806 

-10.5 

1.3 

381 

+  13. 1 

.2 

2,712 

-11.3 

2.0 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

2+.038 

-.6 

.7 

660 

+11.3 

•  3 

1,359 

-13.8 

1.0 

Paper  and  allied  products . 

3,985 

+  11.5 

.7 

1,383 

+21.3 

.6 

1,02+7 

-13.0 

.8 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied.. 

3,588 

-8. 1 

.6 

1,902 

+  1.7 

.8 

608 

-28.7 

•  5 

Chemicals  and  allied  products.... 

3,973 

-13.9 

•7 

902 

-12.2 

•2+ 

1,2+23 

- 16.3 

i  e  1 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal... 

708 

+26.0 

.  I 

109 

+2.8 

(2/) 

280 

+25.0 

.2 

Rubber  products . 

965 

-10.  1 

.2 

296 

-.3 

.  I 

330 

- 14.7 

.2 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

3,537 

+  13-9 

.6 

2,113 

+  18. 7 

.9 

373 

- 13.3 

•3 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products... 

3,208 

-7.1 

.6 

619 

+2.8 

•3 

1,  l2+o 

- 16. 1 

•  9 

Primary  metal  products . 

2+.62I 

-2+.0 

.8 

396 

+  10.6 

.2 

2,036 

- 14. 1 

1.5 

Fabricated  metal  industry . 

9,2+69 

-5.8 

1.7 

1,52+1 

+2.2 

.7 

3,605 

-I3-7 

2.6 

Machinery  (except  electrical).... 

9,22+5 

-13.2 

1.7 

1,577 

•K7.6 

•  7 

3, 2+1+2+ 

-25.1 

2.6 

Electrical  machines . 

8,2+18 

-5.0 

1.5 

h,  299 

-2+ .2+ 

1.9 

1,956 

-6.2+ 

1*5 

Transportation  equipment . 

9,32+7 

+3.6 

1.7 

1, 162 

+  I2+.2+ 

•  5 

3,663 

-6.3 

2.8 

Instruments . 

1,391 

-3.6 

.2 

619 

+  1.8 

•  3 

328 

-20.0 

.2 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing . 

6,193 

-3.6 

1. 1 

3,32i+ 

+2.5 

1.5 

1,133 

-13-2+ 

•  9 

Interstate  railroads.. . 

3,162+ 

-6. 1 

.6 

73 

-19.8 

(2/) 

1,589 

-9.2+ 

1.2 

Other  Dublic  utilities . 

27,285 

+  12.0 

2+.9 

2, 2+2+1 

+  16.2 

1.  1 

13,02+5 

+9.1 

9.8 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

120, 172+ 

0.0 

21.6 

2+2,665 

+2.5 

18. 9 

31,079 

-8. 1 

23.2+ 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 

11,2+97 

+9.1 

2. 1 

6,531 

+20.8 

2.9 

1,876 

-7-9 

1.2+ 

Service,  exc.  private  households... 

71,12+2 

+.3 

12.7 

31,02 2+ 

+2j  .8 

13.6 

14,945 

-10.9 

11.2 

Private  household . 

115,988 

-9-7 

20.8 

81,032 

-5.2 

35.7 

11,822 

-23.0 

8.9 

Regular  government  establishments.. 

li+,02 [;. 

+25-2+ 

5,310 

+26.2+ 

2.3 

3,710 

-2.8 

2.8 
(rs  /\ 

Special  government  projects........ 

118 

— 

(2/5 

18 

(2/0 

Establishments,  n.e.c . 

386 

-3-5 

.  1 

52 

^0 

1 10 

“  1  eO 

•  1 

j/  Not  computed  if  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
2 /  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Table  5. --Nonagricu  Itura 1  placements  by  major  occupational  groups,  June  1956 


Tota  1 

Women 

Al 1  Veterans 

Major  occupational  group 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

May 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change  . 
from 

May 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

May 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Total,  53  .States . 

558,227 

-1.6 

100.0 

227,303 

+  1.6 

100.0 

132,905 

-10.2 

100.0 

Professional  and  managerial . 

Clerical  and  sales . 

Service . 

Skilled . 

Semi  ski  1  led. . .  • 

Unskilled  and  other . 

12,207 

70,098 

178,72+3 

30,335 

73,850 

193,59!+ 

+  13.9 
+6.6 
-2+.7 
-6.0 
-2.  1 
-1.2+ 

2.2 

12.6 

32.0 

5.2+ 

13.1 

34.7 

4,949 

2+9,715 

1 14,247 
2,1+46 
30,270 
25,676 

+  12.3 
+9.0 
-2.5 
-17.1 
+2.9 
+5.8 

2.2 

21.9 

50.2 

l.l 

13.3 

M.3 

3,667 

8,719 

20,032 

12,417 

18,801 

69,269 

+  1.6 
-12.0 
- 14.5 
-8.8 
-12. 1 
-8.9 

2.8 

6.6 

15. 1 
9.3 
|2+.  1 

52.1 

5 


'acl*  £ 


■'•cnegri 


furj|  openings,  referrals,  placements,  anti  employer  visits,  Jure  1956 


Zo*nljyqM 

-•■‘erra  Is 

-  1  a  cement  s 

Employer  visits 

^5!  cr.  ana  irate 

*m<M  i  r*< 

Avai  !- 
ac  •«  J / 

-encring 

-tr- 

C*fl*B C« 

fras 

•ey 

1956 

Acali- 

car- 

'xoliing 

office 

3er- 

Cif.f  BG# 

Xuncer 

tay 

1956 

Orcer- 

ftcliiie 

office' 

Mumoer 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  ^ 

tay 

1956 

Percent 
m  jer 
merVet 

~zta  1 ,  53  Sta*es.. 

657,355 

775,-23 

25-,  796 

3L6.0O7 

-3.8 

29,358 

558, 227|  -[.6 

11,300 

101,351 

-9.1 

61.7 

Peg!  an  I: 

^cmic'lcu' . 

13.575 

26,  :a_ 

11,126 

ia,5S6 

♦i.l 

177 

9,36n  +5-7 

195 

1,059 

-17-7 

12.1 

■■In*. .......... 

6,37- 

'  il,2SC 

9,150 

3,3-^ 

+15.6 

50 

3,515!  *31.3 

20 

7 16 

-6.0 

53-5 

AS3-iaChUae‘*S.  .  . 

Z. >77 

r-  tr~r 

-  *  t 

5,212 

33, or- 

-2.2 

i,2ee 

17,922!  +6.2 

300 

3,12! 

-191* 

79.0 

'ten  -aacsMrs... 

3.  T3L 

3,66c 

2,3H 

-,375 

*3.3 

105 

2.J31  *20.2 

fOI 

123 

*3 

52.2 

^cce  Is lane.. .. 

2.525 

1,366 

1,259 

-5-2 

327 

2.II31  +12.9 

93 

259 

-15  It 

66.0 

terser-  ........ 

2,296 

l*2fc7 

1.6CS 

3,351 

♦5.6 

2L2 

i, salt  -*25. a 

36 

317 

-3.6 

33li 

pegic*  rr: 

*«■*  *«rsey ...... 

17,-0. 

3U21.5 

77,565 

22,373 

♦•9 

179 

12,76='  +a-_ 

119 

I,31C 

*7.9 

71.3 

'te.  Tar* . 

107,  168 

7I? 

-  9-26 

125,026 

*2.3 

5.2L6 

71,293  *2.1 

1,215 

a, 351 

- 17-3 

19 1* 

5url:  <lr: . 

2,605 

3, 131 

_Ii 

1,-79 

-9.3 

1 

2,356  -7.6 

0 

5C1 

-15-7 

91.1 

Virgin  Is  [oats. . 

253 

308 

-7 

335 

•9.7 

0 

215;  *7.0 

0 

22 

— 

68.2 

-egi  cn  HT : 

"e  ....... 

582 

2,082 

831 

1,-65 

-20. 5 

302 

si5'  -13. a 

9 

iqp 

•  Tfc 

-23.5 

62-5 

list,  cf  Cel - 

3, 13L 

:  rr 

-  j  — >  - 

1.318 

3,250 

-I9-5 

95 

3,388  -19.1 

366 

202 

-1.9 

76.2 

too  lane. ....... 

5,56= 

79 

i,  no 

—,865 

+6.5 

IJ0 

a, 379,  +5.5 

SC 

1,592 

-.7 

55-8 

'•c r*~  Oarcline.. 

16.-5'* 

20. .617 

3,591 

21,925 

+  15.2 

195 

11,601;  +I9-3 

13 

2, 752 

+5:. 7 

67.3 

a»cn S'-  I  *8018  .... 

31.  55 

-5,c5S 

11,650 

-8,695 

-5.6 

1,5  ia 

26,051  -2.6 

571 

3,732 

-12. a 

67.3 

WrgiaU . 

10,515 

13,559 

-,-38 

11,3:3 

-5.6 

587 

7,621  -3-9 

22c 

1,635 

-.6 

73-6 

•as*  Virginia . . . 

2,585 

3,385 

750 

~,0L= 

-1.7 

!79 

2,-c5i  -12.7 

3 

582 

-c  n 

r  f  fl 

Pegicn  TV: 

A  J  sc  ......... 

:o,  no 

12  3crs 

-y. 

2,  IS  ( 

l— »— 3— 

-13.7 

122 

a, 073'  -20. 6 

6 

2,5 !  1 

-.1 

51.9 

Florid. . 

21,*5£ 

30, 116 

-,658 

30,066 

505 

18,291  -10.5 

37 

2,183 

-25.1 

63.3 

9s<xtlfi . . 

II.95C 

15,  162 

2,-23 

I6.7C6 

-11.3 

ITS 

10,117  -16.6 

£ 

2,759 

-23.1 

30.3 

tississicci . 

3,  lLf 

9.757 

1,513 

fc,_£c 

126 

6,935  -I-.6 

2l 

1,768 

-13.8 

17-7 

Sou~  Care  I in. . . 

9,-58 

2,26c 

11,  til 

-10.3 

225 

6,325;  -3.1 

56 

2,308 

-2.6 

13.3 

~*ncesse« . 

n,:69 

13,62s 

2,0i56 

!6,-5- 

-SO. 6 

1(6 

9,-50'  -23  •  I 

2 

2,037 

-8.0 

57.1 

Pegicn  V: 

*en~j<zxy .. . 

5,2^ 

7,215 

1,607 

7,736 

-12-1 

IX 

1,632)  -1-9 

25 

1, 166 

+5.9 

58.0 

tdii;sn . . . 

16,771. 

23,02- 

5 

25,  ”'8 

-3.6 

631 

13,0221  +1.2 

157 

1,505 

+3.6 

51-5 

(kia. . .  . . . . 

33,305 

15,306 

[0,165 

-6^.55 

-11.8 

352 

25,098  -ll.l 

III 

5,617 

-18.7 

ll-5 

Region  VI: 

I f  Baris. ....... 

25,?*3 

39,961 

35,277 

-1-1 

2,-75 

22,029  --2 

1,182 

1,350 

-13.5 

72-7 

I’oii'a. . . 

>  ?— -57 

rl,  569 

1,76C 

t5, 650 

-6.  t 

JOB 

7,026  -3.0 

91 

2,331 

2,66o 

-11.2 

55.9 

titnesc-s . . . 

12,312 

17, to- 

3,567 

17.9L- 

-2.9 

26c 

12,580'  +9-5 

63 

-9.3 

57.1 

Wisconsin . 

12,777 

25.26c 

9,379 

22,158 

-.5 

137 

1C,  3601  +25.1 

255 

2,651 

-II. s 

56.8 

Pegicn  VTT : 

icne . 

7,3 fco 

10,056 

r,76  r 

to,  035 

-17.1 

H? 

6,7501  -I5-3 

50 

1,513 

-5.0 

62.6 

<*tsas . . 

11,175 

:l,  103 

2,166 

J,2Cc 

-6.2 

17 

10,0301  +.5 

Ho 

l,5H 

+ii.2 

56.5 

tssarl.. . 

10,765 

13,305 

2,T78 

16,157 

-6.2 

952 

5.i±.9  -6.0 

13 

1,389 

- 1 .8 

59.0 

'•.eras** . 

6,  CUT 

7,537 

1.0L5 

7,02! 

-16. 5 

31 

5,56=;  - 1 1 .8 

[52 

l,SL0 

-5.6 

68  li 

HCT"*ft  :^3  .  •  •  • 

2,  132 

1.119 

1,608 

1,368 

-25.0 

9 

l,970i  -10.7 

3 

339 

-30. 1 

50.7 

Scott- 

2,531 

3,681 

1,252 

3,129 

-6.7 

32 

2,122’  +3.6 

10 

366 

1,723 

-I1-7 

SC. 9 

Pegicr  VTTI: 

Arkansas. ....... 

6,37. 

3, OS- 

765 

rc,595 

-3.1 

658 

5,965  -12- 1 

17 

+.S 

62.0 

LadslMt ....... 

3, 135 

11,315 

1,510 

11-79 

12,717 

-16.2 

211 

3,3 »5  -13.5 

211 

1,l6c 

-3.7 

S3-7 

CV  1  atone ........ 

11.355 

16,365 

19,  i- 

-5-2 

l6c 

I3liHJ  -5.2 

7 

2,398 

-II. 2 

73-6 

Texas . . 

53.267 

66,959 

10,771 

79,  Id 

-1.9 

582 

17, 117'  -6.2 

6L 

8,500 

-2-1 

91.7 

^agisn  IX: 

C&lcraoc . 

11,02; 

11,655 

5,2.1 

*15.5 

157 

9,328;  *10.1 

10 

1,  1 28 

-15.9 

51.2 

*on  *  sr  «s  »•••»»••• 

3,733 

-.366 

5,X5 

951 

1,028 

-,357 

-9.1 

III 

3,215!  -1.0 

21 

I,2ttl 

-25.5 

61.7 

tae  taxi  co . 

1,768 

306 

-,975 

-11.5 

58 

3,731;  -6.3 

6 

779 

-2.5 

19-3 

ttsft . 

5,*C 

72c 

6,623 

-5-5 

122 

3,586!  -6.7 

61 

92i 

♦•3 

63.1 

. 

2,159 

2,978 

lx 

2,317 

+C.S 

51 

2,11:  +I7-7 

271 

807 

-6.7 

veji cn  x: 

Tricon. . . 

7,755 

9,76c 

1,768 

9,165 

*7.2 

659 

6,33?l  +27.2 

671 

1,586 

♦15.5 

79.1 

California . 

06, 012 

91,581 

2i,7CI 

Kk  3  - 

-2.1 

7,31c 

11,0591  +1.0 

3, 1-5 

9,055 

-1.9 

51-1 

Memoii . 

1,05? 

1,915 

501 

1,150 

—3.6 

112 

670  +.9 

0 

[23 

-37.2 

73-2 

ea . . 

2,917 

5,515 

353 

3,325 

♦.8 

SC 

2,3ll|  -8.2 

29 

158 

0 

59.2 

x»gion  xl: 

Altsxs . 

I,12<? 

2,055 

757 

1,820 

*7.5 

6 

1, 179|  +.5 

S 

211 

-11.3 

56.9 

TtaK . 

5,52c- 

c,=^ 

757 

6,951 

-8.7 

91 

1.6121  -*6.2 

73 

730 

•  .6 

52.9 

^*^5  'Wa *••••«»%• 

»C,253 

12,007 

1,222 

12.  930 

♦  12.1 

135 

8,900  *eo.l 

13 

2,031 

-13.5 

36.1 

iMftlagTBI . 

*0,558 

15,  ;oe 

1.157 

15,255 

♦£.1 

575 

9, 3S6|  *7 .1 

21! 

1,909 

-8.2 

56Jt 

^  Cfreniigs  on  *tend  cegixni'mj  of  sonth  jIss  ccenimcs  recelvec  cwLn> 5  the  lcnth 
£  Vf  coepe '•c  1#  S*!'I  volume  ‘or  #i**v»r  jeri oc  recrvse.-'ec  ns  encer  50. 


Table  7. — Agricultural  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  June  1956 


Referrals  j/ 


Region  and  State 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from 

May  1956 

Total,  53  States.. 

1,388,211 

♦52.5 

Region  I* 

2,6|6 

+212.9 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

1,050 

+201+.3 

Massachusetts. . • 

7,138 

+196.1 

New  Hampshire... 

52 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

18 

“  ”  “ 

Vermont . 

52l+ 

+30.7 

Region  lit 

+666.6 

New  Jersey . 

lit,  Qi+9 

New  York . 

8,636 

+206.6 

Puerto  Rico . 

3,81+7 

+17.2 

Virgin  Islands.. 

0 

... 

Region  III: 

+168.0 

Delaware . 

1,506 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

I 

••• 

Mary  land . 

18,280 

+611+.5 

North  Carolina.. 

96,315 

*632-3 

Pennsy 1 vania. . . . 

18,  123 

+192.0 

Virginia . 

2i,800 

+101.7 

West  Virginia... 

1, 12U 

Region  IVt 

-10.8 

Alabama . 

13,382 

Florida . 

17,159 

-50.3 

Georgia . 

11,356 

-1+1. 1 

Mississippi . 

218,361+ 

^  I  a  1 

South  Carolina.. 

17,326 

+1+6.0 

Tennessee . 

91,61+2 

-1+3.6 

Region  V: 

-59.6 

Kentucky . 

23,907 

Michigan . 

15,952 

+261+.5 

Ohio . 

30,91+1 

+358.1+ 

Region  VI t 

-18. 3 

Illinois . i . 

9,190 

Indiana......... 

8,702 

+275-2 

Minnesota . 

5,727 

+92.6 

Wisconsin.. . 

7,983 

+707.2 

Region  VII t 

5,657 

Iowa . 

+711. 6 

Kansas . 

13,212 

+376. I 

Missouri . 

33,986 

-20.6 

Nebraska . 

1,1+21 

+86.2 

North  Dakota.... 

1,297 

+2.2 

South  Dakota.... 

2,14+5 

+179. 1 

Region  VIII: 

+U+9.9 

Arkansas . 

tl+0, 186 

Louisiana . 

15,898 

-17-7 

Ok  Iahoma . 

13,636 

+3-3 

Texas . 

99,619 

+128.5 

Region  IX: 

12,781+ 

+67.2 

Colorado . 

Montana . . . 

1+,  151+ 

+5.8 

New  Mexico . 

3,1+82 

+37.1 

Utah . 

7,551 

+269.8 

Wyoming . 

2,852 

+50.1+ 

Region  X: 

1+5, 191 

-5-7 

Arizona . 

California . 

105,538 

+  15-6 

Hawaii . 

1+25 

— 

Nevada . 

961+ 

+32.2 

Region  XT: 

1 

Alaska . 

—  “  “ 

Idaho . 

1+3,322 

473.7 

Oregon . 

1 10,823 

+699.0 

Washington . 

55,257 

+1+08. 1 

Placements  j/ 

Employer  visits 

Percentage 
change  from  2 / 

Pool- 

type 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
May  1956 

Number 

May 

1956 

June 

1955 

1,338,51+5 

455.2 

+5.6 

806,730  1 

36,969 

53,731+  1 

+6.3 

1,51+0 

+  11+8.1+ 

-23.1+ 

0 

182 

196  1 

-31-7 

1,010 

+203.3 

-61.7 

0 

0 

389 

+128.8 

6,030- 

+212.8 

-37-1+ 

1,531+ 

86 

2,391 

+6.2 

91 

— 

— 

0 

1+6 

1+9 

— 

10 

_  _  - 

— 

0 

0 

0 

359 

+28.7 

-9.1 

0 

0 

966 

+7-0 

ll+,72l+ 

+659.1+ 

-25.0 

1,386 

126 

1,126 

+  10.8 

8,983 

■H+38.9 

-50.6 

1+.9I2 

2,020 

1,621+ 

+55.3 

263 

-21+.2 

-32.2 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,707 

+62.7 

-5.0 

865 

251+ 

105 

-27.1 

1 

--- 

--- 

0 

0 

0 

17,885 

+666.8 

+7-1+ 

1+70 

131+ 

1+26 

+127.8 

89,907 

+667.5 

+3.2 

2,665 

1,720 

i+,1+90 

+ 67.2 

19,  116 

+218. 7 

-2i.O 

9,316 

1+51+ 

908 

+  13.8 

2l+,  5 16 

+100.5 

-16.7 

5,839 

1,14+2 

610 

+20.6 

1,21+2 

“““ 

-32.8 

1,099 

0 

79 

1 1,886 

-17.8 

-11.1+ 

14+3 

126 

1,637 

-20.7 

7,078 

-75-0 

-21+-1+ 

0 

l,02l+ 

1,192 

-32.8 

10,767 

-1+2.7 

-37.1 

1,662 

0 

1,912 

-16.2 

216,371+. 

+50.6 

+  17-7 

213,957 

172 

578  ] 

-36.7 

17,008 

+!+[>..  8 

-8.1+ 

1,073 

2,699 

1,738  1 

-12.1 

83,91+8 

-1:5-5 

+36.7 

69,391 

2,  172 

1,31+7 

-I1+.3 

3o,6ei+ 

-1+9.1 

+283.1+ 

22,551+ 

3,010 

728 

-55-6 

16,021+ 

+332. I 

-20.3 

8,31+9 

1,588  ■ 

2,263 

+69.5 

30,380 

+38I+.8 

-33-3 

19,070 

i,3l+7 

3,781+ 

+  1 1.6 

8,666 

-11.6 

+68.3 

3,327 

1,195 

921 

-25.2 

7,270 

+163.2 

+60.8 

3,1+07 

911 

1+02 

+8. 1 

11,756 

+179.5 

-9.5 

381+ 

765 

377 

+63.9 

8,851 

+751+.3 

-25.2 

l+,563 

2,301 

81+ 1 

+196.1 

3,611+ 

+216.2 

-5.1+ 

0 

II 

267 

-17.1 

Il+,  57 1 

+1+27.1+ 

+58.5 

77 

2,0i+6 

1,279 

+20.8 

30,567 

-21+.3 

-7.1+ 

23,385 

2,1+62 

519 

-9.7 

1,816 

+89.1+ 

*33-1 

0 

1+1+ 

618 

+•7 

1,257 

+25-3 

* 69-9 

131+ 

0 

398 

+19.9 

2,115 

+216. 1 

-19.7 

0 

60 

339 

+28.9 

tl+6, 706 

+  170.6 

-9.1 

136,573 

0 

701 

-35.6 

15,326 

-19.8 

-1+6.3 

6,895 

335 

355 

-27-3 

13,331 

+6.8 

-1+8.2 

3,579 

16 

1,1+81+ 

+5.0 

85,825 

+221+.6 

+8.3 

59,1+80 

1,378 

2,917 

+2.9 

11,586 

+61.3 

+  11.5 

0 

860 

1,71+5 

+30.1 

3,962 

+9-1+ 

-1+.7 

0 

363 

1,223 

-3-9 

2,726 

+196.0 

+  13.2 

726 

0 

653 

+29.6 

7,003 

+122.2 

-18.0 

107 

621+ 

797 

+51.2 

2,967 

+30.3 

+63.9 

0 

1,721 

610 

+  10.9 

1+3 , 1+65 

+.1+ 

+3.0 

37,977 

3 

829 

+21+.3 

97,01+6 

+  I1+-3 

-3.8 

59,81+0 

li+o 

3,790 

+3.0 

125 

-7.1+ 

0 

0 

96 

** 

898 

+37-9 

+66.9 

116 

121 

139 

+29.9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

... 

14+,  123 

+65.3 

+  10.2 

1+,  399 

1,1+77 

989 

♦1+1.9 

109,611+ 

+718.2 

+99.9 

63, 181+ 

563 

1,781 

-12.0 

1+6,881+ 

+1+12.6 

481+.7 

33,992 

971 

1,036 

+3 1 .5 

I /  Referrals  exclude,  placements  include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Farm  Representatives. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 
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Teble  8.— Interstate  claims  and  payments,  under  State  programs  and  program 
of  unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  Apr! I- June  1956 


Region  and  State 


Tota  I . 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire... . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont. . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . . . . . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy  Ivania . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. . . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois . 

Indiana . . 

Minnesota. . . . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VIT: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota. . . . 

Region  VIIT: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  lahoma . . 

Texas. . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico, . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona..... . 

California . . . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XT: 

Alaska. . .............. 

Idaho . . 

Oregon . 

Washington..... . 


Race! 

agent 

Lved  as 

State  j/ 

Received  as 
liable  State 

Interstate  payments 
as  liable  State 

Initial 

Continued 

Initial 

Continued 

Weeks 

Amount  of 

claims 

claims  2 / 

claims 

claims  2/ 

compensated 

benefits 

142, 645 

775,619 

139,632 

812,967 

672,207 

«19,069,333 

1,390 

5,353 

2,347 

14,218 

12,218 

372,808 

1,034 

5,618 

768 

2,926 

2,209 

*45^614 

2,262 

11,604 

2,866 

11,201 

8,316 

205,704 

792 

3,822 

1,292 

5.4io 

4,263 

93,801 

347 

4,939 

625 

3,382 

2,637 

69,  eos 

296 

1,717 

3&t 

1,769 

949 

21,490 

6,662 

35,029 

3,904 

30,861 

26,613 

870,573 

11,845 

52,655 

13, 158 

81,987 

58, 174 

1,832,240 

371 

2,931 

0 

8 

8 

240 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

465 

2,542 

1,843 

12,844 

6,603 

213,403 

1,454 

5,603 

1,088 

6,834 

6,273 

169,379 

1,629 

8,832 

3,003 

15,658 

10,926 

286,973 

3,754 

24,567 

1,928 

12,  127 

10,831 

196,702 

7,979 

43,746 

8,  183 

52 , 694- 

40,932 

1, 181, 6l4 

2,610 

11,434 

3,303 

10,543 

7,688 

152,483 

4,430 

15,978 

1,157 

6,469 

4,962 

103,200 

5,242 

36, 136 

i»4io 

6,135 

4,284 

90,966 

7,421 

41,733 

3,974 

13,838 

8,947 

223,084 

2,610 

13,579 

2,436 

12,779 

10,369 

225,377 

3,576 

24,680 

1,222 

6,454 

5,220 

115,239 

2,263 

13,379 

1,412 

7,337 

6, 171 

138,684 

7,460 

48,204 

3,493 

31,518 

29, 161 

652,969 

6,223 

26,675 

3,499 

28,449 

16,638 

371,010 

3,250 

20,540 

12,015 

76,831 

79,540 

2,849,376 

3,565 

17,952 

8,705 

47,081 

45, 125 

1,502,323 

4,479 

19,632 

11,520 

49,777 

27,475 

712,918 

3,052 

17,284 

5,084 

23,948 

25,2142 

674,326 

910 

6,056 

1, 402 

1 1,4i4 

10,624 

263,399 

1, 514 

9,536 

1,506 

10,218 

8,958 

306,262 

705 

3,267 

708 

3,678 

3,075 

78, 130 

1,00! 

5,048 

2,379 

13,844 

14,584 

4oo, 906 

4,006 

20,286 

3,178 

15,316 

11,065 

.  248,698 

346 

1,079 

670 

4,034 

3,877 

96,736 

169 

2, 16l 

311 

2,666 

2,846 

76,792 

227 

2,080 

220 

l,06l 

i,i4o 

26,191 

4,885 

36,773 

961 

4,665 

3,815 

75,785 

2,290 

11,232 

2,217 

ll,26l 

8,696 

204,348 

3,o42 

17,089 

1,428 

7,854 

6,9147 

175, 198 

4,298 

23,853 

4,032 

19,260 

17,749 

412,948 

1,062 

5,166 

800 

4,844 

3,356 

80,654 

3  88 

3,626 

530 

4,663 

4,611 

109,764 

i,o46 

4,288 

769 

4,721 

4,231 

106,760 

538 

2,672 

443 

2,629 

2,226 

63,681 

237 

I,  102 

390 

2,854 

2,756 

78,398 

2,463 

12,961 

1,171 

5,734 

4,919 

126,617 

9,438 

47,454 

9,790 

54,952 

44,573 

1,314,073 

368 

2,930 

161 

939 

749 

21,  106 

737 

3,674 

1,265 

9,209 

6,818 

212,61+9 

4io 

1,714 

724 

8,948 

9,924 

235,204 

593 

4,9io 

180 

2,6ll 

2,479 

69,29£ 

2,294 

12,219 

1,367 

11,322 

10,901 

320,783 

2,717 

18,029 

2,431 

21, 172 

19,5(4 

590,660 

J/  State  programs  only. 

2/  In  some  cases  claims  cover  more  than  one  week  of  unemp loyment. 
i/  Excludes  payments  under  the  wage  combining  plans. 
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1956  Amendments  to 
Social  Security  Act  * 

What  They  Will  Mean 
to  the  Nation’s  Workers 


Hr.  Chri stgau 


N  August  1,  the  President  signed  into 
law  amendments  making  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  al¬ 
most  universal  in  coverage,  reducing  the 
retirement  age  for  women  to  62,  and  add¬ 
ing  cash  disability  insurance  benefits  for 
disabled  workers  at  age  50.  The  effects 
of  these  amendments  will  be  felt  in  some 
way  by  almost  every  working  American 
and  his  family.  Some  of  them  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  employment  security  program. 

The  amendments  make  important 
changes  in  the  coverage  of  the  OASI  pro¬ 
gram.  In  some  cases,  the  terms  of 
coverage  for  certain  groups  are  modified 
and  in  others  a  previous  exclusion  from 
coverage  is  removed. 


Changes  in  Provisions 
Covering  Farm  Workers 

The  largest  group  of  people  affected 
are  those  who  earn  their  living  in  farm 
work.  For  those  who  work  as  hired  hands 
on  farms,  the  amendments  change  the 
coverage  test  so  that  beginning  with  1957, 
the  hired  hand’s  earnings  will  count  to¬ 
ward  OASI  under  either  of  two  conditions: 
(l)  if  his  farm  employer  pays  him  $150  or 
more  in  cash  during  the  year  or  (2)  if  he 
does  farm  work  for  an  employer  on  20  or 
more  days  during  a  year  for  cash  pay  fig¬ 
ured  on  a  time  basis  (rather  than  on  a 
piece-rate  basis). 

Under  the  law  in  effect  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1955  through  the  end  of  this 


* Prepared  by  Victor  Christgau ,  Director ,  Federal  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance , 
Department  of  Health,  Education ,  and  Welfare. 
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year,  a  farm  worker  has  received  credit 
toward  OASI  for  his  farm  work  only  if 
paid  $100  or  more  in  cash  by  an  employer 
during  the  course  of  the  calendar  year. 

By  increasing  to  $150  the  amount  of  cash 
wages  that  a  farm  worker  must  be  paid  by 
an  employer  in  order  for  his  work  to  be 
covered.  Congress  sought  to  ease  the  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  and  reporting  for  many  farm 
employers  who  employ  short-term  season¬ 
al  workers,  particularly  children  and 
housewives  who  are  not  normally  a  part 
of  the  labor  force. 

Under  the  second  condition,  the  new 
law  extends  coverage  to  many  workers 
who,  although  in  reality  a  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  labor  force,  are  not  paid  as  much 
as  $150  in  cash  wages  from  any  one  em¬ 
ployer  in  a  year,  and  therefore  have  been 
denied  this  needed  protection.  Many  of 
these  people  work  for  one  employer  long¬ 
er  than  the  required  Z0  days  and  are 
looked  upon  as  regular  employees. 

Under  another  provision  in  the  new 
law,  the  leader  of  a  farm  labor  crew  will 
be  deemed  to  be  the  employer  of  the  crew 
members  unless  there  is  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  person  for  whom  the  work 
is  performed  providing  that  the  crew  lead¬ 
er  is  his  employee.  Up  until  January 
1957,  the  effective  date  of  the  recent 
amendment  to  the  law,  the  common-law 
control  test  has  been  applied  to  determine 
who,  for  OASI  purposes,  was  the  employer 
of  the  crew  members— the  crew  leader  or 
the  farm  operator  —  and  therefore  respon¬ 
sible  for  keeping  records  of  crew  mem¬ 
bers'  wages  and  for  making  the  necessary 
OASI  reports  and  tax  payments. 

By  deeming  the  crew  leader  to  be  the 
employer  of  the  workers  he  recruits  and 
pays,  instead  of  the  farm  operator  who 
may  have  only  fleeting  contact  with  them, 
Congress  hoped  to  simplify  the  reporting 
of  these  workers  for  OASI  purposes. 
Moreover,  it  is  expected  to  result  in 
coverage  for  many  more  of  them  since 
these  workers  generally  work  for  the 
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same  crew  leader  longer  than  for  any 
single  farm  operator.  The  combined  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  who  will  be  covered  under 
this  provision  and  under  the  provision  ex¬ 
tending  coverage  to  farm  workers  em¬ 
ployed  by  one  employer  on  20  or  more 
days  will  probably  offset  the  number  ex¬ 
cluded  from  coverage  by  the  increase  of 
the  cash  pay  condition  from  $100  to  $150 
a  year. 

In  these  recent  amendments,  Con¬ 
gress  has  also  extended  the  provision  ex¬ 
cluding  certain  foreign  farm  workers 
from  OASI  coverage.  Under  the  new  law, 
no  foreign  workers  temporarily  admitted 
to  this  country  to  do  farm  work  will  be 
covered  by  OASI  after  1956.  The  existing 
law  already  excluded  foreign  workers 
from  Mexico  hired  under  contracts  made 
under  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (PL  78)  and  also  the 
services  of  foreign  farm  workers  lawfully 
admitted  from  the  British  West  Indies  on 
a  temporary  basis. 

The  extension  of  this  exclusion  will 
affect  mainly  those  citizens  of  Canada 
who  cross  over  into  this  country  for  only 
a  few  months  of  the  year  to  work  on  farms 
ftcar  the  Canadian  border.  Arrangements 
for  the  short-term  employment  of  most  of 
these  workers  are  made  through  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security.  Up  till  now  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Farm  Placement  Serv¬ 
ice,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  to  see  that 
all  of  these  workers  were  issued  social 
security  account  number  cards.  The 
BOASI  then  follows  through  by  establish¬ 
ing  permanent  records  for  each  of  them, 
although  relatively  few  work  long  enough 
to  become  insured. 

Changes  for  Self-Employed 

Farm  Operators 


For  the  self-employed  farmer,  the 
1956  amendments  modify  the  optional  meth¬ 
od  he  may  use  in  figuring  his  net  earnings 
for  OASI  purposes,  providing  a  lower 
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0AS1  Director  Chnstgau  confers  with  a  labor  contractor  and  cotton  growers  on  a 
ranch  m  Fresno  County,  Calif. 


earnings  base  which  will  open  coverage  to 
more  farmers.  Under  the  1956  amend¬ 
ments,  a  farmer  with  gross  agricultural 
self-employment  income  of  not  more  than 
$1,800  may  report  two-thirds  of  his  gross 
as  his  net,  if  he  chooses.  Under  the  old 
law  he  could  report  only  half  of  his  gross, 
under  those  conditions,  as  net  earnings. 

The  optional  method  of  computing 
farm  earnings  for  OASI  purposes  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  small 
farmer  with  low  gross  income  to  keep 
records  that  he  has  not  ordinarily  kept  in 
the  past.  It  also  permits  both  large  and 
small  farmers  to  maintain  their  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  protection  during 
years  when  their  net  earnings  are  unusual¬ 
ly  low,  or  when  they  end  the  year  with  a 
net  loss.  The  optional  method  is  now 
open  not  only  to  individual  farmers  but 
also  to  farm  partnerships,  and  regardless 
of  whether  books  are  kept  on  an  accrual 
or  cash  basis. 


Another  change  will  give  a  farm  land- 
owner  social  security  credit  for  the  in¬ 
come  he  receives  from  a  rental  arrange¬ 
ment  providing  he  "materially  partici¬ 
pates"  in  the  operation  of  the  farm. 

Newly-Covered  Groups 

Specific  extensions  of  coverage  were 
also  made  during  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  several  groups  of  self-employed 
professional  people,  and  to  members  of 
the  armed  services.  The  net  earnings  of 
about  200,000  self-employed  lawyers, 
dentists,  chiropractors,  veterinarians, 
osteopaths,  naturopaths,  and  optometrists 
are  covered  by  OASI  beginning  with  the 
year  1956.  Doctors  of  medicine  are  now 
the  only  self-employed  people  who  as  a 
group  are  not  covered. 

Under  other  amendments  separately 
enacted,  the  basic  pay  of  members  of  the 
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uniformed  services  will  count  toward 
OASI  benefits  beginning  with  1957. 

Coverage  of  Additional  Employees 
of  State  and  Local  Governments 


Some  State  employment  security  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  directly  affected  by  one  of 
three  special  provisions  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  coverage  of  additional  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  in  certain 
States.  Under  this  provision,  members 
of  a  State  retirement  system  who  are  paid 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  funds 
under  unemployment  compensation  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may, 
either  as  a  separate  group  or  in  a  group 
with  other  members  of  the  department  in 
which  they  are  employed,  be  treated  as 
having  a  separate  retirement  system. 

This  provision  enables  the  State  to  cover 
the  employees  with  respect  to  whom  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  are  available  to  pay  the  em¬ 
ployer's  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
contributions  without  waiting  for  other 
State  employees  to  be  covered.  It  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Florida,  Georgia,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Washington, 
and  Hawaii. 

The  other  two  provisions  applying  to 
State  and  local  governments  affect  only 
limited  groups  in  specified  States. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  and  ex¬ 
tensions  of  coverage,  the  amendments  al¬ 
so  increase  the  protection  provided  under 
the  program. 

Disability  Insurance 
Benefits  at  Age  50 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  program  and 
its  original  purpose  is  the  provision  for 
payment  of  disability  benefits  beginning 
at  age  50  to  workers  who  are  totally  dis¬ 
abled  for  substantial  gainful  work  of  any 
kind.  The  original  Social  Security  law, 
as  enacted  in  1935,  provided  insurance 
protection  against  the  loss  of  earnings 
resulting  from  retirement;  in  1939,  pro- 
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tection  was  extended  to  dependents  and 
to  survivors  who  had  suffered  a  loss  of 
income  upon  the  death  of  a  worker.  The 
new  disability  insurance  provisions,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  immediately  helpful 
to  those  under  50  years  of  age,  add  pro¬ 
tection  against  another  economic  hazard-- 
the  loss  of  earnings  because  of  the  work¬ 
er's  disability. 

To  qualify  for  these  disability  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  at  age  50,  the  worker  must 
demonstrate  that  he  has  built  up  a  fairly 
substantial  record  of  work  under  OASI  be¬ 
fore  he  became  disabled,  and  thus  was  a 
part  of  the  regular  labor  force.  He  must 
have  OASI  credit  for  at  least  5  years  of 
work  in  the  10  years  before  the  beginning 
of  his  disability  and  at  least  1^  years  of 
this  work  must  have  been  in  the  3  years 
just  before  he  became  disabled.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  must  have  a  medically  determin¬ 
able  physical  or  mental  impairment  se¬ 
vere  enough  to  prevent  him  from  working, 
and  one  which  has  lasted  at  least  6  months 
and  is  expected  to  continue  indefinitely. 

Payment  of  these  benefits  can  begin 
with  the  month  of  July  1957.  The  amount 
of  any  disability  insurance  benefits  paid 
under  this  old-age  and  survivors  insur¬ 
ance  amendment  will  be  reduced  if  the 
beneficiary  is  receiving  disability  bene¬ 
fits  from  another  Federal  agency,  or  un¬ 
der  a  State  or  Federal  workmen's  com¬ 
pensation  law. 

About  250,000  disabled  workers  are 
expected  to  become  eligible  for  disability 
insurance  benefits  in  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  new  amendment. 
By  1980,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  disabled  persons,  aged  50-64  will  be 
receiving  these  benefits.  To  finance  these 
disability  insurance  benefits,  an  increase 
in  the  social  security  tax  will  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  January  1,  1957.  The  increase  to  em¬ 
ployees  and  to  employers  is  l/4  of  1  per¬ 
cent,  and  to  self-employed  persons  3/8  of 
1  percent  on  the  first  $4,200  of  earnings 
in  a  year . 


Benefits  for  Disabled 
Children  18  and  Over 

The  new  amendments  also  make  it 
possible  for  dependent  disabled  children 
18  years  of  age  and  over  to  receive 
child's  benefits  based  on  the  earnings  of 
a  retired  or  deceased  parent.  The  "chil¬ 
dren"  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  may  be  of  any  age,  provided  they 
became  totally  disabled  before  age  18, 
have  remained  totally  disabled  ever  since, 
and  are  unmarried.  The  mother  of  such  a 
disabled  "child"  may  also  qualify  for  bene¬ 
fits  if  the  child  is  in  her  care.  Payments 
to  the  disabled  children  and  their  mothers 
can  start  January  1957. 

Benefits  for  Women  at  Age  62 

Eight  hundred  thousand  women  aged 
62  through  64--working  women,  widows 
of  workers,  and  wives  of  retired  workers 
--will  be  able  to  receive  monthly  bene¬ 
fits,  beginning  with  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  under  another  major  change  made 
by  the  1956  amendments. 

Widows  of  deceased  workers  in  this 
age  group  can  begin  getting  the  full  amount 
of  monthly  benefits  they  would  have  other¬ 
wise  received  at  age  65.  The  dependent 
mother  of  a  worker  who  dies  leaving  no 
spouse  or  child  eligible  for  benefits  may 


also  get  benefits  at  age  62.  A  working 
woman  may  retire  and  apply  for  her  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  at  age  62.  But  if 
she  chooses  to  take  the  benefits  then,  her 
monthly  benefit  rate  will  be  set  at  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  rate  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  her  at  age  65.  If  she  ha  s  ac¬ 
cepted  benefits  at  this  reduced  rate,  she 
will  continue  to  be  paid  that  amount  even 
after  her  65th  birthday. 

The  wife  of  a  man  who  is  entitled  to 
old-age  insurance  benefits  also  may 
elect  to  receive  her  wife's  benefits  at  62 
instead  of  waiting  until  she  is  65.  If  she 
does  so  elect,  she  will  receive  benefits 
at  a  rate  reduced  to  75  percent  from  then 
on.  In  the  case  of  her  husband's  death, 
she  would  become  eligible  for  a  widow's 
unreduced  benefit. 

If  the  wife  or  the  working  woman 
waits  until  some  time  between  62  and  65 
to  claim  her  benefits,  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
months  before  she  reaches  65  that  she 
starts  getting  benefits. 

This  graduated  reduction  of  benefits 
was  enacted  to  permit  payments  of  some 
benefits  as  early  as  62,  in  recognition  of 
the  older  woman's  status  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  but  on  an  actuarial  scale  such  that 
the  total  cost  to  the  program  is  not  in¬ 
creased. 
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Raytheon-W altham 


Commuting  Surrey 


In  recent  years,  increasingly  greater  use  is  being  made  of  worker  commuting  sur¬ 
veys  in  community  planning  and  in  employment  security  operations.  Many  such 
surveys  have  been  conducted  by  State  employment  security  agencies;  still  others 
have  been  made  by  private  agencies  such  as  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Highlights 
from  a  single-plant  survey  recently  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Employment  Security  in  its  "Quarterly  Statistical  Bulletin"  appear  in  the  following 
article . 


UNTIL  very  recent  years,  manufactur¬ 
ers  seeking  to  establish  new  plants 
were  largely  restricted  in  their  choice 
of  sites  to  population  centers  where  an 
adequate  work  force  could  be  recruited 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  factory. 

The  substitution  of  privately  owned 
automobiles  for  public  transportation  as 
a  means  of  getting  to  and  from  work  has 
been  an  important  influence  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  suburbs--which,  in  turn,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  loss  in  population  (or  a  slow¬ 
ing -down  in  population  growth)  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  city. 

More  recently,  however,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  express  through-highways  in 
Massachusetts  has  greatly  accelerated 
this  expansion--with  workers  spending 
less  time  in  traveling  20  miles  or  more 
to  their  place  of  employment  over  these 
improved  highways  than  would  formerly 
have  been  spent  in  traveling  3  or  4  miles. 
Since  individuals  are  inclined  to  reckon 
travel  in  terms  of  time  consumed  rather 
than  in  distance,  these  new  highways  have 
pushed  back  the  boundaries  of  the  labor 
market  areas  from  which  an  organization 
may  expect  to  draw  its  workers,  and  es¬ 
tablished  labor  market  definitions  are 
rapidly  being  obliterated. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James  W. 
Earley,  Assistant  Director  of  Personnel 
Relations  of  the  Raytheon  Manufacturing 
Company,  data  have  been  made  available 
showing  the  places  of  residence  of  indi¬ 
viduals  employed  in  the  various  plants  of 
that  company  at  one  period  in  1955. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
dispersion  of  employees  of  that  Company's 
Waltham  Plant,  according  to  city  or  town 
of  residence. 

Only  1,385  (or  17.7  percent)  of  the 
Waltham  plant's  7,825  employees  actually 
lived  in  the  City  of  Waltham  and  only 
2,819  (or  36.0  percent)  lived  within  5 
miles  of  the  plant.  A  further  2,341  made 
their  homes  in  communities  between  5 
and  10  miles  of  the  plant,  bringing  to  5,160 
(65.9  percent)  the  proportion  living  within 
10  miles. 

Residing  beyond  10  miles  but  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles,  some  1,175  additional 
employees  were  found.  In  other  words, 
6,335  Waltham  plant  workers  (81.0  per¬ 
cent)  lived  within  15  miles  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment,  while  1,490  (or  19.0  percent) 
were  traveling  more  than  15  miles  each 
day  back  and  forth  to  Waltham. 


Some  722  workers  (9.2  percent  of 
the  total)  were  living  between  15  and  20 
miles  away  from  the  plant. 

Beyond  the  20-mile  radius  but  within 
the  area  depicted  on  the  accompanying 
map  were  431  other  individuals  living  in 
widely  scattered  communities,  while  337 
more  were  commuting  from  locations  be¬ 
yond  the  area  covered  by  the  map. 

Workers  traveling  comparatively  long 
distances  included  sizable  groups  from 
areas  where  the  decline  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  had  caused  heavy  unemployment-- 
Lawrence,  Lowell  and  Maynard,  for  ex¬ 
ample  . 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  map 
that  the  new  Route  128  makes  it  conven¬ 


ient  for  workers  living  along  that  route 
or  within  easy  reach  of  it  to  get  to 
Waltham,  and  that  sizable  numbers  are 
coming  in  from  areas  north  and  south  of 
Boston. 

The  Raytheon- Waltham  plant  survey 
illustrates  the  tendency  of  workers  to 
seek  employment  wherever  good  jobs  are 
offered,  even  when  they  are  located  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  home,  if 
travel  conditions  are  favorable.  That 
this  situation  exists  in  other  Massachu¬ 
setts  plants  is  confirmed  by  the  Division's 
experience  in  connection  with  temporary 
mass  layoffs;  it  often  happens  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  claims  from  workers 
displaced  by  such  layoffs  are  filed  in  of¬ 
fices  (nearest  the  workers'  homes)  10  or 
15  or  2  0  miles  away  from  the  community 
where  the  plant  is  located. 


Employment  Level  in  Canada  Reaches  All-time  High 


The  employment  level  in  Canada,  which  had  been  rising  rapidly  for  a  number  of 
months,  reached  an  all-time  high  during  July.  Although  there  was  the  usual  strong  in¬ 
flux  of  students  and  other  seasonal  workers  into  the  labor  force,  the  manpower  situation 
was  tighter  than  in  any  year  since  the  Korean  build  up  of  1951. 

On  July  21,  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  at  5,789,000,  some  142,000 
higher  than  in  June  and  201,000  above  July  1955.  The  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and 
seeking  work  declined  by  15,000  to  102,000,  some  48,000  lower  than  in  July  1955.  Regis¬ 
trations  for  employment  at  National  Employment  Service  offices  continued  to  show  a  sim¬ 
ilar  downtrend. 

Particularly  strong  demand  for  workers  during  the  month  came  from  the  farming, 
forestry,  construction,  and  tourist  industries.  Shortages  of  workers  for  these  industries, 
but  especially  of  farm  and  forestry  workers,  were  reported  from  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Countrywide  shortages  continued  to  be  evident  among  many  professional  and 
technical  occupations. 

In  contrast  to  June,  when  almost  all  the  increase  in  employment  came  from  nonfarm 
industries,  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase  in  July  came  from  increasing  farm  activity, 
most  of  which  originated  in  the  Prairie  and  Ontario  regions  where  labor  supplies  were 
already  short.  As  a  result,  20  of  the  21  local  labor  market  areas  classified  in  shortage 
were  in  these  two  regions.  On  August  1,  classifications  of  local  labor  market  areas  were 
as  follows  (last  year's  figure  in  parenthesis):  in  shortage,  21  (l);  in  balance,  76  (94);  in 
moderate  surplus,  12  (14). 

--Canadian  Department  of  Labour  and  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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Changing  if  attunes  of  bituminous  Coal 

THE  bituminous  coal  industry--one  of  the  backbones  of  the  Nation's  industrial  econ- 
omy--has  had  a  dramatic  and  somewhat  uneven  history.  Important  factors  which 
played  a  part  in  the  economic  ups  and  downs  of  coal  mining  are  the  subject  of  a  * 

group  of  articles  entitled  "Changing  Fortunes  of  Bituminous  Coal"  currently  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Monthly  BUSINESS  REVIEW,  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Cleveland.  Because  developments  in  this  important  industry  have  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  implications  for  those  who  work  in  the  employment  security  system,  excerpts 
from  the  first  two  of  this  series  of  articles--(  1)  The  Comeback  of  Coal  and  (Z)  New 
Techniques  Aid  the  Industry's  Recovery--are  presented  in  the  following  article. 


IN  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  the  year 
1955  was  hailed  as  a  decisive  turning 
point  in  the  industry's  long  struggle 
against  depression  and  bankruptcy. 

Coal  mining  has  been  one  of  the  few 
major  U.  S.  industries  that  has  failed  to 
share  in  the  general  prosperity  which  has 
prevailed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Except  for  a  short-lived  recovery  during 
the  Korean  War,  domestic  production  of 
soft  coal  headed  steadily  downward  be¬ 
tween  1947  and  1954  and,  in  the  latter  year, 
sank  to  the  lowest  level  since  1938.  Many 
mines  closed  and  unemployment  was  high 
among  mining  communities. 

In  1955,  however,  the  picture  changed 
considerably.  Coal  production  increased 
almost  2  0  percent  without  any  build-up  in 
consumer  stocks.  The  reasons  behind 
the  turnabout  are  varied.  The  general  in¬ 
dustrial  boom  sharpened  the  appetites  of 
many  coal  consumers,  particularly  the 
steel  industry.  Export  shipments  expand¬ 
ed  substantially.  But  probably  most  sig¬ 
nificant  was  the  indication  that  a  long¬ 
term  shift  in  the  relative  importance  of 
coal's  declining  and  expanding  markets 
was  making  itself  felt.  The  increasing 
demand  for  coal  by  electric  power  utili¬ 
ties,  for  example,  now  impressively  out¬ 
weighs  dwindling  demand  in  the  once  sub¬ 
stantial  railroad  market. 

The  ending  of  railroad  expansion  in 
the  early  1900's  halted  the  growth  of  one 


major  coal  consumer.  Then,  economies 
in  the  use  of  coal  and  increased  competi¬ 
tion  from  alternative  fuels  choked  off 
further  growth  in  the  consumption  of 
other  customers.  The  steel  industry  used 
more  scrap  instead  of  coal  and  iron  ore, 
and  the  technical  efficiency  of  coal  burn¬ 
ing  equipment  in  the  electric  utilities 
was  being  rapidly  improved.  At  the  same 
time,  rising  production  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  began  to  threaten  coal's  dominant 
position  in  many  fuel  markets. 

Because  coal  mining  areas  had  very 
few  alternative  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  because  capital  invested  in  mine 
development  was  quite  immobile,  coal 
mining  became  a  "sick"  industry.  The 
excess  capacity  developed  in  the  early 
1920's  was  squeezed  out  very  slowly  and 
painfully. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  made  a 
bad  situation  worse.  Only  during  the 
forced  draft  of  World  War  II  did  the  in¬ 
dustry  begin  to  get  back  on  its  feet. 

Postwar  Coal  Markets 


The  war's  end  brought  new  problems 
for  the  coal  industry.  Initially,  the  need 
for  large  exports  of  coal  to  the  crippled 
nations  of  Europe  extended  the  wartime 
prosperity.  However,  as  the  European 
countries  recovered  economically,  high- 
cost  coal  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  curtailed.  At  the  same  time,  inten- 
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sified  competition  between  coal  and  its 
rivals,  oil  and  gas,  returned  at  home.  The 
competitive  position  of  coal,  especially  in 
relation  to  gas,  was  weakened  by  sharply 
rising  retail  coal  prices  in  the  early  post¬ 
war  years. 

Railroads . --The  sharpest  blow  to 
coal  was  the  mass  conversion  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  railroads  from  coal-burning  steam 
engines  to  oil-burning  diesels.  In  the 
short  space  of  8  years,  the  railroad  mar¬ 
ket,  which  had  been  consuming  about  20 
percent  of  all  coal  produced,  shrank  to  al¬ 
most  nothing. 

Retail  Deliveries. --Hardly  less  dev¬ 
astating  was  the  rapid  displacement  of 
coal  in  the  home  and  commercial  heating 
markets.  Some  of  coal's  residential  and 
commercial  customers  converted  to  oil¬ 
burning  equipment  and  many  more  switched 
because  of  the  widening  availability  of 
cheap,  easily  handled  natural  gas. 

General  Industry. --Despite  rising  in¬ 
dustrial  production  and  an  increased  de 
mand  by  industry  for  heax  and  power,  in¬ 
dustrial  coal  consumption  gradually  de¬ 
clined  in  the  postwar  years.  Again,  com¬ 
petition  from  oil  and  gas  was  primarily 
responsible.  In  addition,  imports  of  bar¬ 
gain-priced  residual  fuel  oil  from  Carib¬ 
bean  refineries  pushed  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  of  coal  out  of  many  Erst  Coast  mar¬ 
kets. 

Iron  and  Steel. --Although  many  of 
coal's  traditional  consumers  turned  to 
other  fuels,  the  demand  for  blast  furnace 
coke  increased  after  1945.  No  effective 
substitute  has  been  found  for  the  1^  tons 
of  coal  in  the  form  of  coke  which  it  takes 
to  produce  a  ton  of  blast  furnace  pig  iron. 
Rising  iron  and  steel  output  therefore  has 
created  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry's  demand  for  coal. 

Electric  Utilities. --The  other,  and 
most  important,  bright  spot  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  coal  industry  has  been  the 
steady  gain  in  the  coal  consumption  of 


electric  utilities.  Electric  power  output 
more  than  doubled  between  1945  and  1954. 
And  coal  continued  to  supply  about  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  energy  utilized  in  the 
generation  of  electricity. 

A  Brighter  Future. --The  vigor  of  the 
upturn  in  coal  production  in  1955  and  the 
pattern  of  consumption  in  coal's  various 
markets  has  fostered  a  growing  belief, 
especially  within  the  industry,  that  last 
year's  recovery  was  the  prelude  to  a  new 
era  of  expansion  in  bituminous  coal  min¬ 
ing. 

The  contention  that  coal  has  turned 
the  corner  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  balance  has  finally  been  achieved 
between  coal's  declining  and  expanding 
markets.  Further  losses  in  the  railroad 
market  will  necessarily  be  quite  small 
because  there  is  practically  no  market 
left  to  lose. 

Industrial  consumption  of  coal  may 
continue  to  shrink  moderately  in  the  short 
run,  but  the  outlines  of  a  reversal  in 
trend  are  beginning  to  take  shape.  In  any 
case,  there  should  continue  to  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  coal  requirements  of  those  in¬ 
dustries,  like  steel,  chemicals,  and  ce¬ 
ment,  which  have  provided  a  growing  mar¬ 
ket  for  coal  in  the  past. 

In  the  home  heating  market,  contin¬ 
ued  displacement  of  coal  must  be  expected 
as  the  extension  of  distribution  facilities 
makes  low-cost  natural  gas  available  to 
more  and  more  communities.  However, 
in  the  larger  commerical  units  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  newly  developed  automatic 
coal  furnaces  may  enable  coal  to  hold 
its  own. 

In  1955,  a  2  0-million-ton  increase  in 
export  shipments  gave  a  fillip  to  coal  de¬ 
mand.  Although  no  early  end  is  seen  for 
Europe's  coal  shortage,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  expensive  importation  of  American 
coal  will  be  accepted  as  a  permanent  so¬ 
lution. 


Projected  United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Consumption, 
Assuming  No  Atomic  Energy \[ 

(millions  of  short  tons) 


1955 

I960 

1965 

1970  1975 

1980 

Electric  power . 

140 

159 

183 

220 

364 

459 

Coke . 

108 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

Steel  and  cement  plants 

(other  than  coke) . 

120 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Other  industrial  uses  .. 

85 

75 

70 

60 

60 

Retail . 

52 

45 

35 

30 

25 

20 

Exports . 

50 

30 

35 

40 

50 

60 

Total . 

470 

464 

483 

52  5 

674 

784 

l/  Based  on  a  Federal  Power  Commission  assumption 

(October  1955)  of  a  future  minimum  power  expan¬ 
sion  to  358.5  million  kilowatts. 


The  real  key  to  coal's  brightening 
future  lies  primarily  with  the  electric 
utilities,  which  last  year  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  about  30  percent  of  total  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  consumption.  Electric  utilities 
are  expected  to  more  than  double  their 
power  output  during  the  next  decade,  just 
as  they  have  during  the  past  decade.  Coal 
quite  probably  will  furnish  a  gradually 
increasing  proportion  of  the  energy  re¬ 
quired  for  new  electric  power  projects-- 
at  least  until  atomic  power  becomes  com¬ 
petitive.  Interestingly  enough,  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  prodigious  postwar  growth  of 
power  output  has  been  the  tremendous 
power  appetite  of  the  U.  S.  atomic  energy 
program.  It  is  expected  that  in  excess  of 
30  million  tons  of  coal  will  be  burned  in 
1956  to  supply  electric  power  to  the  ma¬ 
jor  atomic  energy  plants  of  the  Nation. 

Another  development  likely  to  give 
coal  an  expanding  share  of  future  electric 
output  is  a  definite  tendency  for  electro¬ 
process  industries  with  large  power  re¬ 
quirements  to  look  toward  coal  fields  in 
locating  new  capacity.  The  proximity  of 
large  bituminous  coal  fields  to  the  major 
industrial  markets  of  the  northeastern 
and  midwe stern  United  States  and  the  as¬ 
surance  of  firm  supplies  of  low  cost  fuel 
far  into  the  future  lend  attractiveness  to 
coal-based  electric  power.  Several  cor¬ 
porations  are  already  planning  the  con¬ 
struction  of  aluminum  reduction  facilities 
in  the  Ohio  River  valley,  for  example. 
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Source :  Based  on  data  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  cities  included  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

In  the  battle  among  competitive  fuels, 
coal  may  be  assisted  in  the  future  by  an 
improvement  in  its  relative  price  posi¬ 
tion.  The  great  price  advantage  enjoyed 
by  natural  gas  during  the  past  2  decades 
will  be  narrowed  in  the  next  one  if  the 
trend  displayed  on  the  accompanying  re¬ 
tail  fuel  chart  continues.  It  shows  gas 
prices  turning  decisively  upward  in  the 
past  5  years,  after  a  long  period  of  sta¬ 
bility. 

*  *  * 

Mechanization  has  become  one  of  the 
bituminous  coal  industry's  major  weapons 
in  its  competitive  struggle  with  oil  and  gas 
in  the  Nation's  fuel  markets.  New  machines 
and  new  techniques  are  being  employed  to 
get  coal  out  of  the  ground,  prepared  for 
shipment,  and  to  market  faster,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  at  less  cost  to  the  consumer. 

One  of  the  industry's  major  cost 
items  is  labor,  which  runs  approximately 
two-thirds  of  soft  coal  recovery  costs. 

New  machines  have  been  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  which  make  it  possible 
for  the  industry  to  more  than  double  its 
labor  productivity  over  present  levels. 

Another  major  cost  item  is  transport¬ 
ing  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  consumer. 
Here  again,  progress  of  a  revolutionary 
12 


nature  has  been  made.  Construction  is 
now  under  way  on  a  pipeline  for  moving 
coal  between  a  mine  near  the  Ohio  River 
and  a  power  plant  east  of  Cleveland.  A 
trend  toward  locating  new  power  plants 
and  electric -consuming  industries  on  top 
of  the  coal  mine  has  also  emerged. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of 
mining  bituminous  coal:  strip,  or  open 
pit,  mining;  and  underground,  or  deep, 
mining.  A  third,  but  as  yet  relatively 
unimportant,  method  of  coal  recovery  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  10  years  is  high- 
wall  auger  mining. 

The  method  used  to  recover  coal  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nature  and  thickness  of 
the  earth  and  rock  strata  covering  the 
coal  and  upon  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
bed  itself.  The  soft  coal  being  mined  to¬ 
day  lies  in  seams  of  widely  variable  thick¬ 
ness,  ranging  from  less  than  2  feet  to 
more  than  10  feet.  Some  coal  beds  are 
mined  today  after  removing  only  a  few 
feet  of  earth  from  over  the  coal.  Other 
seams  are  being  worked  700  to  800  feet 
underground. 

Strip  Mining.-- Where  the  coal  bed 
lies  within  50  to  60  feet  of  the  surface, 
open  pit  mining  is  usually  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  recovery.  Mining  by 
stripping  involves  two  basic  steps:  re¬ 
moving  the  overburden  (soil  and  rock) 
covering  the  coal  and  loading  the  exposed 
coal  into  trucks  for  haulage  to  the  tipple. 

Strip  mining  has  several  advantages 
over  underground  mining.  The  main  ad¬ 
vantage  of  stripping- -greater  productiv¬ 
ity- -is  a  result  of  the  use  of  so  much 
large  equipment  above  ground.  Labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  strip  pits  runs  about  three 
times  that  in  underground  workings.  Cur¬ 
rently,  about  2  3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
coal  output  comes  from  strip  pits. 

Auger  Mining. --The  newest  form  of 
mining  is  really  an  offshoot  of  open  pit 
mining,  and  opportunities  for  its  use  are 
limited.  Strip  mines  in  hilly  areas  often 
encounter  sections  where  the  over-burden 


becomes  too  thick  to  permit  economical 
recovery  of  the  coal.  Where  the  last 
stripping  cut  was  made,  the  side  of  the 
coal  seam  would  be  exposed,  running  in 
under  the  hill  along  what  is  known  as  the 
"high  wall."  Large  augers  of  16  to  52 
inches  in  diameter  have  been  developed 
to  bore  horizontally  into  the  exposed  coal 
seam.  The  loosened  coal  falls  into  a  con¬ 
veyor  and  is  lifted  into  a  truck. 

Labor  productivity  at  auger  mines  is 
extremely  high,  running  about  50  percent 
above  the  average  at  open  pit  mines  and 
over  times  the  underground  average. 
However,  only  1.3  percent  of  the  soft  coal 
produced  in  1955  came  from  auger  mines. 

Underground  Mining. --Under ground 
mines  produce  over  three -fourths  of  the 
country's  coal  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future,  since 
the  bulk  of  the  coal  reserves  lies  too  deep 
for  surface  recovery  using  current  tech¬ 
niques.  Most  of  the  revolutionary  advances 
in  mining  techniques  during  the  last  decade 
have  been  made  in  underground  operations. 

Prior  to  1948,  the  typical  underground 
operation  required  four  steps:  cutting, 
drilling  and  blasting,  loading,- and  hauling. 
In  the  most  up-to-date  mine  of  that  time, 
each  step  was  mechanized  but  a  machine 
was  needed  for  each  job.  Over  90  percent 
of  today's  underground  production  is  cut 
by  machine,  over  80  percent  of  the  shot 
holes  are  power  drilled,  and  about  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  output  is  loaded  mechanically. 

Underground  mining  techniques  have 
been  radically  changed  in  the  past  8  years. 
New  machines  have  been  introduced  which 
eliminate  the  intermediate  steps  in  the 
conventional  mining  cycle.  Coal  can  be 
taken  from  the  working  face  and  moved 
directly  to  the  tipple  in  one  continuous  op¬ 
eration  with  the  equipment  available  today. 

Use  of  continuous  mining  machines, 
while  perhaps  the  most  dramatic,  is  not 
the  only  recent  innovation  in  underground 
mining  methods.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  many  directions.  To  mention  just  one 


PRODUCTION  BY  TYPE  OF  MINE 

Percent  of  Total  Output 


other,  roof  bolts  have  replaced  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  in  many  mines.  Expansion  bolts, 
inserted  in  holes  drilled  in  the  mine  roof, 
hold  several  feet  of  the  overlying  strata 
firmly  together.  The  use  of  roof  bolts 
has  reduced  the  hazard  of  falling  material 
and  speeded  up  roof  control  operations. 

New  Techniques  Boost  Productivity 

Productivity  at  all  bituminous  coal 
mines,  historically  a  slowly  changing 
average,  has  risen  rapidly  since  continu¬ 
ous  mining  techniques  were  introduced 
underground.  In  1955,  output  per  man 
working  in  the  mines  is  estimated  as  over 
10  tons  a  day,  up  about  50  percent  from 
the  1950  average,  or  an  annual  gain  of 
more  than  8  percent.  In  contrast,  produc¬ 
tivity  increased  only  1  3/4  percent  per 
year  during  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
rising  from  3  tons  per  man-day  in  1900  to 
6  3/4  tons  in  1950.J_/ 

In  1953,  output  per  miner  averaged 
25.3  tons  per  day  at  auger  mines, 17.6 
tons  a  day  in  strip  mines,  and  7.0  tons  a 

l/  Rates  of  change  were  computed  using  the  com¬ 
pound  interest  formula. 

2/  Data  on  auger  mining  were  not  available  separate¬ 
ly  until  1952. 
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day  in  deep  mines  as  compared  with  the 
industry  average  of  8.2  tons. 

Most  Coal  Moved  to  Market  by  Rail 


NUMBER  AND 
By  Size  of 


OUTPUT 

Output 


OF  MINES 
in  1953 


Transportation  is  one  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry's  major  cost  items.  Since  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  moves  to  market  by  rail, 
this  usually  means  railroad  freight 
charges  which  average  about  two-thirds 
the  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mine.  New 
methods  of  moving  coal  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  less  expensive  water  transport 
over  rivers  is  being  used  more  exten¬ 
sively. 

Out  of  every  10  tons  of  coal  shipped 
from  the  mine  in  the  United  States,  about 
8  tons  go  by  rail,  1  ton  by  truck,  and  1  ton 
by  water. 

Coal  is  often  trans-shipped  several 
times  before  it  reaches  its  final  destina¬ 
tion.  A  large  proportion  of  the  coal 
shipped  by  rail  is  dumped  at  Atlantic 
Coast  or  lower  Great  Lakes  ports,  where 
it  is  transported  coastwise  to  other  U.S. 
ports,  exported  overseas,  or  shipped  to 
Canadian  and  Upper  Lake  ports. 


NUMBER 
OF  MINES 


TOTAL 

OUTPUT 


Producing 


500,000 


ss  net  tone 
sv  or  more 


\  100,000  to 

\  500,000 
\ 

Producing  n®t  *on* 

x  10,000  to  per  mine 

\  100,000  \ 
net  tons  \ 
per  mine  \ 


Producing  \  \ 

less  than  nn 

io.ooo  ^ 

net  tons 
per  mine 


6,67 1 
Mines 

Source  of  data:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


457,000,000 

Tons 


Both  industries  are  big  power  users  and 
this  growth  will  require  further  expansic 
of  electric  generating  capacity  along  the 
river . 


New  Methods  of  Moving  Coal 


Obstacles  to  Modernization 


Two  new  ideas  for  getting  coal  from 
the  mine  to  market  have  been  advanced 
during  the  postwar  period--moving  it  by 
belt  conveyor  and  by  pipeline.  A  coal  pipe¬ 
line  now  being  built  in  Ohio  will  move  a  SO¬ 
SO  mixture  of  crushed  coal  and  water  from 
a  large  eastern  Ohio  mine  near  George¬ 
town  to  an  electric  power  plant  in  East- 
lake.  The  coal  will  be  dewatered  and 
dried  at  the  Lake  Erie  end,  then  used  to 
generate  electricity  for  northeastern  Ohio. 

The  simplest  method  of  reducing  coal 
freight  charges  is  to  move  the  coal-con¬ 
suming  plant  to  the  coal.  The  site  of  the 
Portsmouth  atomic  energy  plant  was 
picked  in  order  to  utilize  ne'arby  coal  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  supply  its  annual 
1,800,000  kilowatt  needs.  The  aluminum 
and  chemical  industries  have  joined  the 
trek  to  coal  along  the  Upper  Ohio  also. 
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The  soft  coal  industry  is  composed 
of  many  small  mines  and  small  companies. 
There  are  no  "giants"  in  the  industry.  The 
largest  company  produces  only  6  percent 
of  the  Nation's  coal,  and  the  top  15  com¬ 
panies  turn  out  only  a  third  of  the  total. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  some  3,000- 
odd  mines  produce  less  than  10,000  tons 
a  year  each,  and,  taken  altogether,  con¬ 
tribute  only  3  percent  of  total  output. 

Not  only  is  coal  mining  typically  a 
small  business,  but  generally  it  is  not  a 
very  profitable  business.  Since  1949, 
about  one-half  of  the  corporations  en¬ 
gaged  in  bituminous  coal  mining--and 
many  mining  operations  are  unincorpo¬ 
rated  enterprises--have  reported  no  net 
income  or  net  losses.  The  industry  as  a 
whole  has  been  in  the  black  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  II,  however. 


Q liGfracte/Ulticl  o.£  the  On&u/ied  netfvployed 


Factory  Workers  Make  Up 
Over  Three-Fifths  of  Insured  Unemployed 


FROM  January  to  June  1956,  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  was  accompanied  by  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  the  industry  attachment 
of  unemployed  workers.  The  outstanding 
change  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the  number 
of  jobless  construction  workers.  Unem¬ 
ployment  also  declined  among  workers 
from  all  major  industry  divisions  except 
manufacturing,  where  the  volume  rose 
moderately. 

The  decline  in  construction  unem¬ 
ployment  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  men  in  the  jobless  total  and 
also  contributed  to  a  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  skilled  workers.  The  rise  in 
factory  unemployment  was  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
semiskilled  and  of  women  in  the  jobless 
total. 

Older  workers  consistently  had 
longer  periods  of  unemployment  than  the 
younger  unemployed. 


Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year 
there  was  a  large-scale  movement  of 
workers  into  and  out  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  status.  The  volume  of  turnover, 
however,  declined  considerably  in  the 
second  quarter,  in  line  with  the  usual 
trend  at  that  time  of  year. 

Majority  of  Insured  Unemployed 
in  June  Are  Factory  Workers 

Overall,  the  number  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  declined  about  60,  000  between  May 
and  June  to  less  than  1. 2  million.  The 
rate  of  unemployment  also  moved  down-- 
from  3. 1  percent  to  2.  9  percent- -but  the 
length  of  insured  unemployment  edged  up 
slightly  from  8.  1  weeks  to  8.  3  weeks,  al¬ 
most  entirely  because  factory  workers  were 
unemployed  for  longer  periods. 

The  industry  attachment  of  insured 
unemployed  workers  in  June  differed  slight¬ 
ly  from  that  in  May  but  markedly  from  that 
at  the  start  of  the  year.  In  June,  63  out  of 
every  100  were  factory  workers  as  com¬ 
pared  with  60  in  May  and  43  early  in  the 


Thi  s  article  summarizes  the  June  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  describing  the  character¬ 
istics  of  insured  unemployed  workers.  The  report  is  based  upon  a  1 -percent  sample  survey  of 
all  unemployment  insurance  claimants  in  continental  United  States  filing  under  State  laws  and 
the  programs  for  Federal  civilian  workers  and  Korea  veterans.  These  laws  cover  over  40 
million  workers- -about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  total  employment.  The  information  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  1,  700  local  offices  of  the  State  employment  security  system.  Analyses  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  cover  the  week  including  the  12th  of  the  month  and  exclude  claimants  for 
partial  benefits- -about  5-7  percent  of  the  total.  Initial  claimants  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  av¬ 
erage  weekly  volume  for  the  report  period  (5  weeks  ended  June  16). 


399339  0-56-3 
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TABLE  I.  — VOLUME  AND  RATE  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  OF  ATTACHMENT 

(Claimants  for  full  benefits) 

May  and  June  1956 


Industry  attachment 


Total . 

No  industry  attachment  2/. . . . . 

Total  with  industry  attachment  ^/. . 

Mining....  . . . . . . 

Contract  construction..... . . . . 

Manufacturing . . . . 

Durable  goods . . . . 

(Vdnance  and  accessories . . 

Lumber  and  wood  products... . 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills . . 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

Household  furniture . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . . 

Primary  metal  industries . . . 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  etc . 

Fabricated  metal  products.  ..  . . . . 

Metal  stamping,  coating,  and  engraving . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

Electrical  machinery . . . 

Electrical  equipment  for  vehicles . 

Communications  equipment. . . . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Automobi  les. . . 

Aircraft  and  parts............... . 

Instruments  and  related  products . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . . 

Nondurable  goods . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products.... . 

Canning  and  preserving . 

Tobacco  manufactures . 

Textile  mill  products . 

Yarn  and  thread  milts . 

Broad-woven  fabric  mills . 

Knitting  mills . . . 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products . . 

Men»s  and  boys*  furnishings  and  work  clothing... 

(foments  outerwear . . . . . . . 

Paper  and  allied  products . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  Industries.  •  • . . . . 

Chemical  and  allied  products........ . . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  and  leather  products . . . . 

Footwear  (except  rubber). ....  . . 

Transportation,  cownunications,  and  public  utilities.. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . . . 

Retail  trade . . . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

Service..... . . . 

Government . . . 


Number  Percent  Rate  of  insured 


(in  thousands) 

distribut  ion 

unemployment  l/ 

June  10-16 

1956 

May  6-12 

1956 

June  10-16 

1956 

May  6-12 

1956 

June  10-16 

1956 

May  6-12 

1956 

1,  IU7-8 

1,207-  1 

100.0 

100.0 

.... 

32.2 

29-1* 

2.8 

2.1* 

- - 

.... 

1,1 15-6 

1,  177-7 

97-2 

97.6 

2.9 

3-  1 

28.  1 

32.5 

2-5 

2.7 

3-7 

1*-1* 

80.  1 

ISit-i* 

7-0 

10.3 

3-1* 

5-3 

725-5 

719-6 

63.2 

59-6 

I*.l* 

i*.i* 

389-5 

366.3 

33-9 

30.3 

l*.o 

3-9 

6.  1 

7-8 

•5 

.6 

2.8 

3-5 

I8.9 

25-2 

1.6 

2.  1 

2.8 

3-7 

8.8 

1 1.2 

.8 

•  9 

2.1* 

3*  I 

18.2 

l6.lt 

1.6 

1.1* 

5.0 

I*.  6 

il*.i* 

12.9 

1-3 

1.  1 

5-6 

5-  1 

ii*-o 

15.2 

1.2 

1.3 

2.6 

2-9 

1*3-7 

1*1*.  1 

3.8 

3-7 

3-1* 

3-5 

20.5 

2(*.  7 

1.8 

2.0 

3-2 

3-9 

1*9-2 

1*2.1* 

1*.  3 

3-5 

l*.l* 

3-9 

13-7 

10.9 

1.2 

•9 

5-8 

1*.  8 

3U-8 

29.9 

3-0 

2.5 

2.2 

1-9 

52.0 

•1*9-0 

l*-5 

1*.  I 

1*.6 

1*.I* 

10.2 

6.9 

•9 

.6 

12.1* 

8.7 

26-3 

28.0 

2-3 

2-3 

5-0 

5-5 

117-  1 

101.5 

10.2 

8.1* 

6.0 

5-3 

98.6 

79-8 

8.6 

6.6 

10.9 

9-2 

11.2 

lit-  1 

1.0 

1.2 

1-5 

1-9 

9-0 

9.  1 

.8 

.8 

2.9 

2-3 

26.7 

27-7 

2.3 

2-3 

5-6 

5-9 

336.0 

353-3 

29.3 

29-3 

1*.  9 

5-  l 

62.7 

71.6 

5-5 

5-9 

1*.  2 

1*.  8 

27-6 

32.2 

2.1* 

2.7 

12.7 

15.0 

I6.3 

l6.lt 

1.1* 

1.1* 

I6.3 

I6.3 

57-7 

65.3 

5.0 

5-1* 

5.5 

6.  I 

8.0 

11.2 

•  7 

•  9 

6.  1 

8.6 

17-7 

19-0 

1-5 

1.6 

3-7 

l*.o 

15.0 

19.7 

1-3 

1.6 

6.6 

8.8 

125.  1 

125.3 

10.9 

10.1* 

10.3 

10.5 

18.1* 

19.0 

1.6 

1.6 

5-9 

6.2 

6l.6 

57-3 

5.1* 

1*.  7 

17.0 

15.9 

7-0 

8.8 

.6 

•  7 

1.3 

1.6 

10.0 

8.8 

•  9 

•7 

1.5 

1.  1 

17.5 

15-1* 

1.5 

1-3 

2.2 

1.9 

1-5 

1-9 

.  1 

.2 

.6 

.8 

11.3 

9-0 

1.0 

•7 

1*.  2 

3-1* 

27.0 

30.9 

2.1* 

2.6 

7-  1 

8.2 

15-6 

19-  1 

1.1* 

1.6 

6.3 

7-7 

31*- 7 

39-0 

3-0 

3-2 

t-3 

1.1* 

IU7-5 

160.0 

12-9 

13.3 

1.6 

1.8 

102.  It 

112.9 

8-9 

9.1* 

1-7 

1-9 

13.5 

15.O 

1.2 

1.2 

.7 

.  8 

61*.  2 

59-6 

5.6 

1*.  9 

1-9 

1.8 

16.  1 

16.6 

1.1* 

1-5 

•  9 

1.0 

Note}  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 


i/  Based  on  average  monthly  covered  employment.  For  June—  January-Oecember  1955;  for  May— October  I95l*-September  1955. 
2/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  LCV  programs. 

3/  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  industries  not  elsewhere  classified,  which  are  not  shown  separately. 


year.  While  the  proportion  of  jobless  from 
manufacturing  rose  sharply  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  there  was  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  rise  in  the  actual  number. 

About  390,  000,  or  more  than  one-half 
of  the  unemployed  factory  workers  in  June, 
were  from  durable  goods  industries.  The 
greatest  concentration  of  joblessness  in 
these  industries  was  among  transportation 
equipment  workers,  nearly  one- sixth  of  all 
factory  unemployed.  This  group  showed 
the  largest  numerical  rise  in  unemployment 
between  May  and  June  as  a  result  of  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  auto  industry.  Curtailed  auto 
production  in  the  first  half  of  1956  was  al¬ 
so  partly  responsible  for  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  metals  and  machinery  in¬ 
dustries. 

Apparel  Jobless  Largest 
Group  From  Manufacturing 

Workers  from  nondurable  goods  in¬ 
dustries  continued  to  make  up  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  insured  unemployed  in 
June--336,  000.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
these  workers  came  from  three  industry 
groups--apparel,  textiles,  and  food.  The 
apparel  industry,  which  was  experiencing 
a  seasonal  slack  period,  accounted  for  the 
largest  number  of  insured  unemployed 
among  all  manufacturing  groups.  Nearly 
four-fifths  of  these  apparel  workers  were 
women,  heavily  concentrated  in  semi¬ 
skilled  occupations. 

The  number  of  jobless  workers  from 
the  food  industry  declined  between  May 
and  June  as  employment  was  expanding 
seasonally.  A  large  majority  of  those  un¬ 
employed  in  June  were  women.  Most  of 
the  women  as  well  as  men  were  unskilled 
workers,  many  of  them  coming  from  the 
canning  and  preserving  industry. 

The  slack  season  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
tries  continued  into  June,  but  the  number 
of  insured  unemployed  workers  from  these 
industries  declined.  Three-fifths  of  the 
unemployed  textile  workers  were  women, 


of  whom  a  large  majority  were  semi¬ 
skilled.  Most  of  the  men  were  from  either 
semiskill.ed  or  unskilled  occupations. 


Next  to  manufacturing,  trade  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  largest  portion  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  in  June  (13  out  of  every 
100).  Of  the  insured  workers  who  were 
from  trade,  slightly  more  than  one-half 
were  men.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  men  had 
unskilled  occupations,  while  among  the 
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TABLE  2. — LENGTH  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INDUSTRY 

Week  of  June  10-16,  1956 


Total 

Percent 

Percentage  distribution  by  length 

Classification 

number 

of  all 
claim- 

of  insured  unemployment 

Total  1-4  5-10  11-14  Over  14 

(000) 

ants 

weeks  weeks  weeks  weeks 

ALL  CLAIMANTS . 

1,147.8 

100.0 

100.0 

38.0 

32.9 

10.5 

18.6 

Sex:  Men . 

666.4 

58.1 

100.0 

39.1 

32.3 

9.4 

19.1 

Women . 

481.3 

41.9 

100.0 

36.6 

33.8 

11.9 

17.7 

Age  and  sex: 

Men  -  Under  25 . 

114.4 

10.0 

100.0 

48.3 

31.8 

6.4 

13.5 

25  -  34 . 

153.2 

13.3 

100.0 

39.3 

32.9 

8.9 

18.9 

35  -  44 . 

122.2 

10.6 

100.0 

39.9 

34.8 

8.2 

17.1 

45  -  54 . 

114.2 

9.9 

100.0 

40.1 

32.8 

10.8 

16.3 

55  -  64 . 

98.5 

8 .6 

100.0 

35.8 

31.6 

12.3 

20.3 

Over  64...... 

63.9 

5.6 

100.0 

23.8 

27.2 

11.6 

37.5 

Women  -  Under  25..... 

65.0 

5.7 

100.0 

36.5 

36.9 

11.7 

14.8 

25  -  34 . 

115.6 

10.1 

106.0 

35.6 

33.8 

14.0 

16.6 

35  -  44 . 

136.2 

11.9 

100.0 

38.1 

33.0 

9.7 

19.1 

45  -  54 . 

94.8 

8.3 

100.0 

36.5 

33.4 

13.1 

16.9 

55  -  64 . 

54.5 

4.7 

100.0 

36.8 

33.7 

12.5 

17.1 

Over  64...... 

15.2 

1.3 

100.0 

29.1 

29.1 

6.6 

35.1 

Occupational  group: 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

33.2 

2.9 

100.0 

41.0 

29.7 

10.2 

19.1 

Clerical  and  sales . 

119.0 

10.4 

100.0 

36.0 

31.3 

11.7 

20.9 

Service . 

82.0 

7.1 

100.0 

36.3 

31.3 

10.3 

22.1 

Skilled . 

144.5 

12.6 

100.0 

40.2 

31.0 

9.8 

19.0 

Semiskilled. . . . . 

379.6 

33.1 

100.0 

40.5 

31.8 

11.0 

16.7 

Unskilled . 

360.1 

31.4 

100.0 

35.5 

36.0 

10.0 

18.5 

Entry  and  other . 

29.5 

2.6 

100.0 

36.0 

33.4 

9.8 

20,8 

Industry  of  attachment: 

Mining . 

28.1 

2.5 

100.0 

26.3 

39.7 

14.7 

19.2 

Construction . 

80.1 

7.0 

100.0 

41.6 

27.3 

7.7 

23.3 

Manufacturing . 

725.5 

63.2 

100.0 

38.2 

34.4 

10.7 

16.7 

Durable  Goods . 

389.5 

33.9 

100.0 

36.0 

35.4 

9.7 

18.9 

Nondurable  Goods . 

336.0 

29.3 

100.0 

40.9 

33.2 

11.7 

14.2 

Transportation,  comm.j 

and  public  utilities... 

34.7 

3.0 

100.0 

40.3 

29.2 

10.1 

20.5 

Trade . 

147.5 

12 .9 

100.0 

34.3 

33.2 

9.4 

23.0 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate . . 

13 .5 

1.2 

100.0 

38.6 

22.8 

15.9 

22.7 

Service . 

64.2 

5.6 

100.0 

43.8 

27.7 

10.8 

17.6 

Government . . 

16.1 

1.4 

100.0 

25.2 

29.8 

14.3 

30.7 

Miscellaneous  (agr.. 

forestry,  etc.) . . 

5.7 

.5 

100.0 

32.8 

33.5 

17,0 

16.6 

No  attachment  1/ . 

32.2 

2.8 

100.0 

45.0 

25.8 

9.1 

20.2 

1 /  Primarily  "Korea"  veterans 

claiming 

benefits 

under  the 

UCV  program. 
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women,  more  than  two-fifths  were  cleri¬ 
cal  or  sales  workers. 

The  construction  industry  accounted 
for  7  percent  of  the  insured  unemployed 
in  June  in  sharp  contrast  to  24  percent  in 
February  when  employment  was  at  a  sea¬ 
sonal  low.  About  40  percent  of  the  job¬ 
less  from  the  construction  industry  in 
June  were  skilled  workers  and  an  equal 
proportion  were  unskilled.  Of  the 
skilled  workers,  the  largest  number 
were  carpenters,  followed  by  plumbers 
and  painters. 

Proportion  of  Male  Claimants 
Continues  to  Decline 


The  May-to-June  changes  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  attachment  of  the  unemployed  had 
little  effect  on  the  proportions  of  men 
and  women  in  insured  unemployed  status. 
From  January  to  June,  however,  there 
was  a  significant  decline  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  men.  Men  comprised  69  percent 
of  the  insured  unemployed  in  January  and 
58  percent  in  June.  This  decrease  was 
mainly  a  result  of  the  decline  in  insured 
unemployment  among  construction  work¬ 
ers  and  a  rise  among  workers  from  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  employing  large 
numbers  of  women. 


Ch*rt  El. 

Rate  of  Insured  Unemployment 

..■■in  manufacturing  rose 

between  January  and  June  1956* 

as  increases  in 


Primary 

Metals 


Fabricated 
Metal  Products 


3.4% 

3.5% 


7///////m 


4.4% 


Machinery 
(exc.  Electrical) 


Electrical 

Machinery/ 


Transportation 

Equipment 


Apparel 


_  1.6% 

22223  2-2  % 


□□ 


V//////////A^ 


V////A////////7A  6.0°. 


7.3  % 


January 

June 


V/////////////////////////A  »»* 


offset  decreases  in 


Lumber 


Food 


7Z7A  2.8  % 


8.8  % 


'777777///A 


6.6% 


Rates  shown  for  all  industry  groups  in  which  insured  unerrployrrent 
increased  or  decreased  more  than  10,000. 


Sharp  Drop  in  Unemployed 
With  Skilled  Occupations 

As  the  number  of  insured  unemployed 
fell  between  May  and  June,  there  were 
declines  in  all  occupational  groups  ex¬ 
cept  service  and  professional  and  mana¬ 
gerial.  The  sharpest  drop--18  percent- 
occurred  in  the  skilled  group,  largely  as 
a  result  of  hiring  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry.  Skilled  workers  comprised  13 
percent  of  the  insured  unemployed  in  mid- 
June  (compared  with  15  percent  in  mid- 
May). 

Semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers 
were  most  numerous  in  June,  each  group 
accounting  for  about  one-third  of  the 


total.  Clerical  and  sales  workers  com¬ 
prised  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total, 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  earlier 
months . 

Among  men,  unskilled  workers  made 
up  the  largest  proportion  of  the  jobless. 
Many  of  the  unskilled  workers  were  from 
construction  and  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturing.  A  somewhat  smaller 
proportion  were  semiskilled,  while  only 
18  percent  were  skilled.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  occupational  pattern  for  wom¬ 
en  differed  significantly  from  that  of  men. 
Among  women,  greatest  unemployment 
occurred  among  the  semiskilled  group, 
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with  the  majority  from  the  seasonally 
less  active  apparel  and  textile  industries. 
The  second  largest  segment  was  com¬ 
prised  of  unskilled  workers;  the  skilled 
comprised  only  4  percent.  There  was  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  women  among 
unemployed  clerical  and  sales  workers 
than  of  men. 

Between  January  and  June,  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  semiskilled  and 
skilled  groups  showed  a  sizable  change- - 
20 


the  semiskilled  group  rose  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  jobless  total, 
while  the  skilled  occupations  fell  from 
one-fifth  to  one-eighth. 

Length  of  Insured 
Unemployment  Increases 

The  average  length  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  edged  up  from  8.1  weeks  in  May 
to  8.3  weeks  in  June.  The  rise  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  longer  periods  of  un¬ 
employment  for  factory  workers,  although 
the  sharpest  increase  occurred  among 
mine  workers.  Partially  counterbalancing 
these  increases  were  declines  of  more 
than  a  week  in  the  average  duration  of 
unemployment  among  workers  from  serv¬ 
ice  industries  and  those  with  no  industry 
attachment  and  a  smaller  decrease  among 
construction  workers. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when 
post-holiday  layoffs  in  trade  were  heavy 
and  new  unemployment  in  construction 
was  rising,  the  average  length  of  insured 
unemployment  increased  substantially- - 
from  6.  3  weeks  in  January  to  8.  3  weeks 
in  June.  The  rise  in  the  length  of  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  was  most  pronounced 
among  construction,  trade,  and- govern¬ 
ment  workers,  although  in  June  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  from  all  industry  divi¬ 
sions  except  service  had  been  jobless 
longer  than  those  in  January. 

In  June,  workers  from  the  service 
and  manufacturing  industries  were  unem¬ 
ployed  for  shorter  periods  than  was  the 
case  with  workers  from  the  other  indus¬ 
try  groups.  Among  factory  workers, 
those  from  the  soft  goods  sector  contin¬ 
ued  to  have  the  shortest  spells  of  insured 
unemployment.  As  in  May,  government 
workers  had  the  longest  average  periods 
of  unemployment.  The  average  duration 
for  workers  from  mining,  trade,  and  fi- 
nance-insurance-and-real  estate  was  also 
considerably  above  that  for  all  of  the 
insured  unemployed. 


Semiskilled  Workers  Experience 
Shortest  Periods  of  Unemployment 

Semiskilled  workers  continued  to  be 
unemployed  for  shorter  periods  than  any 
other  group.  About  four-fifths  were  fac¬ 
tory  workers  who  had  below-average 
duration.  Clerical  and  sales  workers 
and  those  with  service  occupations  had  the 
longest  average  duration. 

The  length  of  insured  unemployment 
for  women  increased  by  one-half  week 
between  May  and  June,  while  the  average 
duration  for  men  was  about  the  same  in 
both  months.  As  a  result,  the  average 
duration  of  unemployment  in  June  was 
the  same  (8.3  weeks)  for  both  men  and 
women.  Proportionately,  twice  as  many 
workers  in  the  65-and-over  age  group 
were  unemployed  for  more  than  14  weeks 
than  was  the  case  for  workers  in  the  25- 
34  age  group.  Single  persons  had  a 
heavier  concentration  in  short-term  un¬ 
employment  than  married  persons  or 
those  widowed  or  divorced. 

Factory  Workers  Make  Up 
Two-Thirds  of  Initial  Claimants 


The  number  of  initial  claims  de¬ 
clined  between  May  and  June  in  each  ma¬ 
jor  industry  group  except  service.  The 
most  significant  declines  were  among 
claimants  from  the  construction,  trade, 
primary  metal,  food,  and  leather  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  proportion  of  initial  claimants 
who  had  worked  in  factories  edged  up 
from  63  percent  in  May  to  about  66  per¬ 
cent  in  June.  Factory  workers  account 
for  about  43  percent  of  all  covered  work¬ 
ers. 

As  in  May,  nearly  6  out  of  10  initial 
claimants  from  manufacturing  had  been 
employed  in  nondurable  goods  industries. 
The  rise  in  the  number  of  claimants 
from  apparel  plants  was  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  reductions  from  most  other  soft 
goods  industries.  The  number  of  initial 


claims  filed  by  workers  from  hard  goods 
industries,  as  a  whole,  changed  very 
little  over  the  month.  However,  a  sharp 
drop  occurred  in  primary  metals  where 
the  secondary  effects  of  a  labor  dispute 
in  the  South  had  caused  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  previous  month.  Continued 
seasonal  expansion  in  lumber  employ¬ 
ment  also  brought  a  reduction  in  initial 
claimants  from  that  industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  sharp  rise  took  place  among 
nonelectrical  machinery  workers,  partly 
because  of  layoffs  at  plants  making  farm 
equipment  and  household  durable  goods. 
The  number  of  claims  filed  by  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment  (mainly  auto)  workers 
remained  virtually  unchanged  over  the 
month. 

About  four -fifths  of  the  women  who 
filed  initial  claims  had  worked  in  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  as  compared  with  a 
little  over  half  of  the  men.  Of  the  fac¬ 
tory  workers,  close  to  two-thirds  of  the 
men  were  from  durable  goods  industries- 
the  largest  group  from  transportation 
equipment--while  almost  four -fifths  of 
the  women  had  worked  in  nondurable 
goods  plants,  mainly  apparel. 

Terminations  Decline 
Over  the  Month 

More  than  1  million  persons  left  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  status  during  the 
5-week  period  ended  June  l6--an  average 
of  225,000  a  week  compared  with  250,000 
in  the  prior  month.  The  overwhelming 
majority  were  voluntary  withdrawals. 
About  86  percent  withdrew,  presumably 
because  they  had  found  jobs;  about  9  per¬ 
cent  exhausted  benefit  rights;  and  5  per¬ 
cent  were  disqualified.  Factory  workers 
comprised  two-thirds  of  those  who  with¬ 
drew  voluntarily,  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  than  in  May.  Women  attached 
to  soft  goods  industries  accounted  for  a 
large  proportion  of  these  withdrawals. 

Relatively  more  older  than  younger 
women  withdrew  voluntarily  from  insured 
unemployment  status.  Women,  age  45 
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TABLE  3.— INDUSTRY  ATTACHMENT  CF  INITIAL  CL  A  PRINTS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Weekly  average.  May  and  June  1956 


Industry  attachment 

Number 

(in  thousands) 

June  May 

1956  1956 

Percent 

distribution 

June  May 
1956  1956 

Total  . 

212.2 

222.5 

100.0 

100.0 

No  industry  attachment  1/ . 

6.3 

5.6 

3.0 

2.5 

Total  with  industry  attachment  2/... 

205.9 

216.9 

97.0 

97.5 

Mining . . 

4.3 

6.2 

2.3 

2.8 

Contract  construction . 

17.4 

22.3 

8.2 

10.0 

Manufacturing . 

138.9 

141.0 

65.5 

63.4 

Durable  goods . 

58.9 

60.5 

27.8 

27.2 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

3.7 

4.9 

1.8 

2.2 

Primary  metals . . 

5.6 

8.2 

2.6 

3.7 

Fabricated  metal  products . 

7.3 

6.7 

3.4 

3.0 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

7.0 

5.2 

3.3 

2.3 

Electrical  machinery . 

6.9 

6.6 

3.2 

3.0 

transportation  equipment . 

15.9 

15.6 

7.5 

7.0 

Nondurable  goods . 

80. 0 

80.4 

37 .7 

36.2 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

9.3 

11.8 

4.4 

5.3 

Textile  mill  products . 

16.3 

16.5 

7.7 

7.4 

Apparel . 

36.2 

32.2 

17.0 

14.5 

Chemicals . 

2.3 

2.1 

1.1 

1.0 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

8.4 

10.6 

4.0 

4.7 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

* 

public  utilities . . 

6.4 

7.3 

3.0 

3.3 

!Vholesale  and  retail  trade . .. 

22.2 

24.2 

10.4 

10.9 

Retail  trade . 

15.8 

16.0 

7.5 

7.2 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

1.9 

2.2 

.9 

1.0 

Service . . . 

11.9 

10.6 

5.6 

4.8 

Government . 

1.5 

1.8 

.7 

.8 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 


1 /  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program. 

2 /  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  industries  not  elsewhere 
classified,  which  are  not  shown  separately. 


and  over,  comprised  only  34  percent  of 
the  insured  unemployed,  but  39  percent 
of  the  voluntary  withdrawals.  For  men, 
however,  the  converse  was  true.  Men, 
age  45  or  over,  were  43  percent  of  the 
insured  unemployed,  but  only  39  percent 
who  withdrew  were  in  this  age  bracket. 

Claimants  Exhausting 
Benefits  Decrease 


The  weekly  average  of  persons  ex¬ 
hausting  their  benefit  rights  in  the  June 
report  period  was  19,000,  down  one- 
sixth  from  the  prior  month.  Of  those 
who  exhausted,  58  percent  were  men-- 
about  the  same  as  their  proportion  among 
the  insured  unemployed.  Although  over 
half  of  the  workers  who  exhausted  bene¬ 
fits  (55  percent)  were  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries,  this  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  factory  group  among 
the  insured  unemployed.  The  second 
largest  group  of  exhaustees,  15  percent, 
were  from  trade. 

Over  half  the  men  who  exhausted 
benefits  were  45  or  over,  a  substantially 
larger  proportion  than  they  represented 
among  the  insured  unemployed.  Men  in 
the  25-44  age  bracket  had  the  smallest 
relative  proportion  of  exhaustions,  main¬ 
ly  because  employment  opportunities  for 
these  workers  are  most  favorable. 


One-Sixth  of  Initial  Claimants  Do  Not 

Enter  Insured  Unemployment  Status 

Terminations  of  initial  claims  av- 
eraged  34,000  per  week  during  the  June 
report  period.  For  every  six  individuals 
filing  a  notice  of  unemployment,  only  five 
were  unemployed  for  a  week  or  more 
and  thus  included  among  the  insured  un¬ 
employed.  Of  those  who  did  not  file  for 
a  completed  week  of  unemployment,  al¬ 
most  75  percent  did  not  return  of  their 
own  accord,  presumably  because  they 
had  found  employment;  over  15  percent 
had  insufficient  earnings  to  qualify  for 
benefits;  and  10  percent  were  disquali¬ 
fied  for  other  reasons. 

The  youngest  age  group  (under  25) 
showed  the  highest  incidence  of  initial 
claim  terminations,  particularly  the  de¬ 
nial  of  benefits  both  because  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  earnings  and  other  reasons.  The 
higher  incidence  of  denial  of  benefits  in 
the  youngest  age  group  reflects  not  only 
the  shorter  length  of  working  time  in 
which  they  might  have  established  wage 
credits,  but  also  more  frequent  job 
quitting  without  good  cause.  The  higher 
incidence  of  voluntary  withdrawals 
among  the  younger  workers  suggests 
that  this  group  found  new  employment 
more  quickly  than  the  unemployed  in 
other  age  groups. 


399339  0-56-4 
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Farm  Labor  Demand 
Slows  Down  Seasonally 

From  mid- June  to  mid- July,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seasonal  hired  workers  dropped  by 
approximately  66,000--from  1,058,000  to 
992,000--in  areas  reporting  to  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  Closing  out  of 
cotton  and  sugar  beet  cultivating  activi¬ 
ties  and  near  completion  of  strawberry 
picking  were  chiefly  responsible  for  re¬ 
duced  labor  needs. 

Although  the  total  number  of  seasonal 
hired  workers  dropped  in  July,  employ¬ 
ment  of  out-of-area  workers  and  Mexican 
nationals  continued  to  increase.  Since  cot¬ 
ton  cultivating  and  strawberry  picking  op¬ 
erations  employ  large  numbers  of  local 
workers--many  of  them  housewives, 
youths,  and  others  not  regularly  in  the 
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DEMAND  for  seasonal  hired  farm 

labor  slowed  down  toward  the  end  of 
June  and  declined  in  July  with  the 
summer  lull  in  farm  activities.  This 
period  of  lower  seasonal  labor  needs, 
when  cultivating  and  summer  harvesting 
activities  are  completed  in  many  areas 
and  harvest  of  fall  crops  has  not  yet  be¬ 
gun,  generally  occurred  earlier  this  year 
than  last.  End-of-July  reports  indicated 
that  employment  of  seasonal  hired  workers 
had  begun  to  increase,  pointing  to  an  early 
large-scale  expansion  of  seasonal  labor 
requirements  for  the  fall  harvest.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  reporting  areas  totalled  more  than 
1,090,000  at  the  end  of  July,  almost  100,000 
more  than  in  mid-July. 


This  article  is  based  on  reports  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  through  its  affili¬ 
ated  State  employment  security  agencies  and  on  information  from  other  sources.  The  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security-State  agency  surveys  are  made  semimonthly  and  provide  data  on  estimated  em¬ 
ployment  of  seasonal  hired  workers  in  agriculture  and  food  processing,  by  crop  activity  and  geo¬ 
graphic  origin  of  workers.  Semimonthly  reports  are  required  from  each  of  the  276  agricultural  re¬ 
porting  areas  that  meets  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria:  (l)  500  or  more  seasonal  hired  work¬ 
ers  employed,  (2)  shortage  or  surplus  of  100  or  more  seasonal  hired  workers,  (3)  any  foreign  work¬ 
ers  employed. 


farm  labor  force--completion  of  these 
activities  reduced  the  need  for  workers 
from  this  source  of  labor  supply.  Use  of 
nonlocal  workers  increased,  however, 
since  many  of  the  migrants  in  the  areas 
with  reduced  labor  needs  as  well  as  those 
local  workers  who  were  willing  to  migrate 
were  able  to  find  employment  in  areas  of 
greater  seasonal  labor  demand.  The  cot¬ 
ton  harvest  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
in  Texas  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
increase  of  Mexican  nationals. 

Employment  of  domestic  migrant 
workers  neared  240,000  in  mid-July-- 
some  22,000  more  than  a  month  earlier. 
Mexican  national  employment  increased 
from  less  than  132,000  to  approximately 
150,000  in  the  same  period. 

The  farm  labor  picture  showed  signif¬ 
icant  regional  variation  during  July.  In  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  States  as  a  whole,  the 
use  of  seasonal  hired  labor  continued  to 
increase  rapidly  during  the  month.  Labor 
needs  were  expanding--especially  in  the 
tobacco,  bean,  and  fruit  harvest  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  Maine's  potato  crop--shifting 
increasingly  to  northern  areas  and  more 
than  offsetting  continued  employment  de¬ 
clines  in  Florida.  Movement  of  migratory 
workers  was  in  full  swing  and  they  filled  a 
growing  share  of  all  seasonal  hired  jobs. 

By  mid- July,  over  62,000  intrastate,  inter¬ 
state,  and  Puerto  Rican  workers  were  sup¬ 
plementing  the  supply  of  local  seasonal 
workers  and  accounted  for  30  percent  of 
seasonal  hired  worker  employment.  The 
only  source  of  labor  supply  from  which 
fewer  workers  was  drawn  was  the  British 
West  Indian  group.  Their  number  dropped 


from  8,600  in  mid-June  to  4,600  in  mid- 
July  as  these  workers  completed  their  sea¬ 
sonal  employment  in  Florida  and  returned 
home . 

In  the  North  Central  States,  use  of 
seasonal  hired  workers  also  continued  to 
increase  throughout  July,  in  contrast  to  a 
year  ago  when  employment  turned  down¬ 
ward  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Earlier  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions  delayed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  many  crop  activities.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  peak  labor  needs  occurred  later  this 
year  and  the  usual  midsummer  lull  in  sea¬ 
sonal  labor  demand  may  develop  later. 

The  seasonal  farm  labor  picture  in 
the  South  Central  States  during  July  was 
one  of  widespread  declining  labor  needs 
as  cotton  crop  activities  in  many  areas 
entered  the  "lay-by"  period  between  cul¬ 
tivating  and  harvesting  operations.  Every 
State  except  Texas  reported  substantial 
declines;  by  mid-July,  almost  four-fifths 
of  the  seasonal  farm  labor  force  of  the 
South  Central  States  was  working  in  Texas. 
The  rapidly  expanding  cotton  harvest  in 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  employment  gains  in  that 
State.  In  mid-July,  over  77,000  workers 
were  picking  cotton  in  that  section,  al¬ 
most  one -fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
seasonal  hired  workers  in  all  of  the  South 
Central  States;  by  the  end  of  July  the  num¬ 
ber  had  risen  to  over  118,000.  Mexican 
nationals  were  employed  in  the  Lower 
Valley  in  large  numbers,  including  some 
53,000  in  mid-July  and  almost  82,000  by 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Winding  up  of  sugar  beet  cultivation 
and  the  strawberry  harvest  in  the  Western 
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Estimated  Employment  of 

Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Workers 
by  Geographic  Origin  and  Crop  .Activity^/ 
July  15,  1956 

Workers  came  from: 

Number 

employed 

Percent 

Total 

992,100 

100.0 

Domestic 

835,500 

84.1 

Local 

597,500 

60.2 

Intrastate 

84,500 

8.5 

Interstate 

139,000 

14.0 

Puerto  Rico 

14,500 

1.4 

F  oreign 

157,600 

15.9 

Mexico 

British  West  Indies 

150,000 

15.1 

and  elsewhere 

7,600 

0.8 

Workers  were  engaged 

in: 

Number 

1 

employed 

Percent 

Total,  all  activities 

992,100 

100.0 

General 

51,100 

5.2 

Livestock 

23,400 

2.4 

Other  crops 

27,700 

2.8 

Cultivating 

261,400 

26.3 

Cotton 

135,500 

13.7 

Vegetables 

46,900 

4.7 

Sugar  beets 

24,100 

2.4 

F  ruit 

14,100 

1.4 

Other  crops 

40,800 

4.1 

Harvesting 

544,600 

54.9 

Vegetables 

166,300 

16.8 

Peas 

26,900 

2.7 

Beans 

25,200 

2.5 

Other  vegetables 

1 14,200 

1 1.6 

Fruit 

158,900 

16.0 

Strawberries 

38,800 

3.9 

Other  fruit 

120,100 

12.1 

Cotton 

78,300 

7.9 

Hay 

53,500 

5.4 

Grains 

44,400 

4.5 

T  obacco 

35,800 

3,6 

Other  crops 

7,400 

0.7 

Activity  not  specified 

135,000 

13.6 

l/  Based  on  reports  from  228  of  the  276 

agricultural  reporting  areas  delineated 
by  the  BES. 

States  was  chiefly  responsible  for  a  20- 
percent  decline  in  seasonal  hired  farm 
employment  between  mid-June  and  mid- 
July.  Completion  of  strawberry  picking 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon 
accounted  for  a  major  share  of  this  decline. 
By  the  end  of  July,  however,  employment 
in  that  area  recovered  sharply  in  response 
to  labor  needs  in  the  rapidly  accelerating 
bean  harvest. 

Crop  production  prospects  improved 
slightly  during  July  although  the  combined 
outlook  for  all  crops  as  of  August  1  re¬ 
mained  considerably  below  last  year's 
outstanding  total,  according  to  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Prospects  varied  for  those 
crops  in  which  large  numbers  of  seasonal 
hired  workers  are  employed  and  therefore 
most  affect  seasonal  labor  needs  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  As  of  August  1,  cotton 
production  was  expected  to  be  8  percent 
less  than  last  year.  Prospects  are  favor¬ 
able  for  good  cotton  crops  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California  and  for  irrigated 
areas  of  northwestern  Texas  but  very 
poor  in  the  central  and  some  dryland 
areas  of  northwest  Texas.  They  were 
generally  good  in  other  cotton  areas. 

Vegetable  production  is  expected  to 
be  greater  this  year  than  last,  with  about 
6  percent  more  fresh  market  vegetables 
and  30  percent  more  vegetables  for  com¬ 
mercial  processing.  The  tobacco  crop, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  9  percent  smaller 
than  last  year's  after  a  slow  start,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Kentucky.  Sugar  beet  tonnage 
will  be  about  6. percent  larger  than  last 
year  with  yields  from  increased  acreage 
almost  matching  last  year's  record.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  deciduous  fruits  is  expected  to 
be  4  percent  below  last  year. 

Reflecting  the  mid-season  lull  in  farm 
activities,  the  number  of  placements  in 
farm  jobs  made  by  public  employment 
offices  declined  to  1,185,400  in  July--ll 
percent  fewer  than  in  June.  Of  these, 
510,387  were  pool-type  placements,  that 
is,  placements  of  job  applicants  at  an  es¬ 
tablished  assembly  point  for  a  single 
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Harvesting  apples  (show,  here)  and  other  fruit 
engaged  a  large  number  of  vorkers  m  July. 


day's  work.  With  the  seasonal  slacken¬ 
ing  in  labor  demand  occurring  earlier 
this  year,  the  number  of  placements  in 
July  of  this  year  was  5  percent  below 
year-ago  volumes. 

Placements  by  public  employment 
offices  between  January  1  and  July  31  of 
this  year  were  larger  than  in  any  similar 
period.  This  7-month  total  was  3,941,269 
--an  increase  of  7.7  percent  over  the 
same  period  in  1955. 

Shortages  and  Surpluses 


With  the  cotton  crop  in  the  lay-by 
stage  between  cultivating  and  harvesting, 
substantial  surpluses  of  farm  workers 
emerged  in  the  Southeastern  and  South 
Central  States.  Tennessee  reported  the 
largest  surplus--over  27,000  as  of  mid- 
July.  Significant  numbers  of  farm  workers 
were  also  unemployed  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  of  Oregon,  the  South  Central  area 
of  Washington,  and  the  Central  Coast  area 
of  California.  The  bulk  of  the  surplus 
workers  were  not  available  for  jobs  in 
other  areas,  as  they  were  expected  to  be 
re-employed  soon  in  other  crop  activities. 


The  only  area  reporting  a  major  labor 
shortage  at  mid-month  was  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  where  30,000  ad¬ 
ditional  cotton  pickers  were  needed.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  shortage  had 
been  made  up  by  increased  employment  of 
Mexican  nationals.  A  shortage  of  1,500 
apricot  pickers  was  also  indicated  in  the 
Central  Coast  section  of  California. 

Total  Farm  Population 
and  Employment 

A  recent  joint  release  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  l/  reports  that  22,257,000  persons 
were  living  on  farms  in  April  1956,  about 
11.2  percent  below  April  1950.  The  decline 
was  shared  by  all  age  groups  but  was  most 
marked  in  the  18-24  group,  in  part  because 
of  the  out-movement  of  farm  youths  to 
nonfarm  jobs. 

Almost  all  of  the  reduction  in  farm 
population  during  the  6-year  period  occur¬ 
red  between  1950  and  1953.  Since  1954,  the 
farm  population  has  been  relatively  stable 
at  about  22,000,000.  However,  reduced 
out-migration  in  recent  years  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  farm  residents  commuting  to  nonfarm 
jobs.  As  a  result,  3  out  of  every  8  farm 
residents  in  the  labor  force  had  nonagri- 
cultural  jobs  in  April  1956,  compared  with 
only  3  out  of  10  in  1950. 

Farm  employment  during  the  week 
ending  July  28  totalled  8,680,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Farm  operators  and  un¬ 
paid  members  of  their  families  numbered 
6,177,000,  while  hired  workers  numbered 
2,503,000.  Employment  was  about  3  per¬ 
cent  below  the  level  of  the  previous  month, 
with  a  92,000  increase  in  hired  workers 
more  than  offset  by  a  370,000  decrease  in 
family  workers.  Compared  with  a  year 
ago,  farm  employment  was  down  7  percent. 

l/  Farm  Population,  Series  Census-AMS  (P-27), 
No.  23,  issued  July  31,  1956. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  TOTAL  UN EMPLOYME NT, AND SE ASON ALLY  ADJUSTED  UNEMPLOYMENT 


LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 
(Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over) 

August  and  July  1956,  and  August  1955 

Employment  Status 

Net  Change 

Aug.  12-18 
1956 

July  8-14 
1956 

Aug.  7-13 
1955 

July-Aug. 

1956 

Aug.  1955- 
Aug.  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Agricultural 

Nonag  ricultural 
Unemployed 

68,947,000 

66,752,000 

7,265,000 

59,487,000 

2,195,000 

69,489,000 

66,655,000 

7,700,000 

58,955,000 

2,833,000 

67,725,000 

6'5,488,000 

7,536,000 

57,952,000 

2,237,000 

-542,000 

+97,000 

-435,000 

+532,000 

-638,000 

+1,222,000 

+1,264,000 

-271,000 

+1,535,000 

-42,000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

47,105,000 

46,437,000 

46,823,000 

+668,000 

+282,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  index 
(1947-1949=100) 

95 

104 

97 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 
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LABOR  FORCE  Indicators 


CHANGES  JULY  TO  AUGUST 
(in  millions) 


O 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


THE  civilian  labor  force  dropped  by  0.5  million  from 
July  to  68.9  million  in  August.  Many  farm  workers 
withdrew  from  the  active  labor  market  during  the 
summer  lull  in  crop  activities  and  a  large  number  of 
teenagers  who  had  been  working  or  seeking  work  in 
July  were  out  of  the  labor  market  by  mid-August. 

The  size  of  the  labor  force  remained  well  above  year- 
earlier  levels  and  exceeded  that  in  August  1955  by 

1.2  million. 

Total  employment  edged  up  seasonally  to  66.8  million 
from  the  record  levels  of  the  preceding  2  months 
(counting  as  employed  in  July  workers  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  steel  strike).  Farm  employment  fell  to 

7.3  million  workers  in  August,  about  400,000  fewer 
than  in  July  and  nearly  300,000  lower  than  in  August 
1955.  Total  nonfarm  employment  rose  by  about 
500,000,  to  a  new  high  of  59.5  million--1.5  million 
higher  than  in  August  last  year. 


Total  unemployment  dropped  by  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  amount  to  2.2  million  in  August--600,000 
lower  than  in  July  and  the  same  level  as  a  year  ear¬ 
lier.  The  drop  from  July  was  considerably  greater 
than  the  very  moderate  gain  in  total  employment, 
largely  because  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  labor1 
force  of  previously  unemployed  teenagers  and  of  farm 
workers  during  the  summer  slackening  of  crop  activ¬ 
ities. 


State  insured  unemployment  (including  Federal  work¬ 
ers)  dropped  by  200,000  from  mid-July  to  1.1  million 
in  mid-August  largely  as  a  result  of  the  reopening  of 
many  plants  that  had  been  shut  down  temporarily  in 
July.  Since  few  students  are  covered  by  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  their  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force 
did  not  affect  the  insured  total.  Both  initial  claims 
and  census  estimates  indicated  that  the  volume  of  new 
unemployment  between  July  and  August  was  lower 
than  in  any  like  period  so  far  in  1956. 

Insured  unemployment  dropped  in  35  States  in  August, 
including  all  of  the  major  industrial  States  except 
Michigan,  where  auto  plants  cut  production  and  pay¬ 
rolls  during  the  model  changeover  period. 
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MT  ATIONAL  economic  activity  moved 
I  forward  in  August  and  early  Septem¬ 
ber  as  steel  output  increased  rapidly 
with  the  end  of  the  strike.  By  the  end  of 
August,  production  returned  to  near  ca¬ 
pacity  levels  as  compared  with  15  percent 
of  capacity  for  the  month  of  July. 

New  construction  increased  seasonally  and 
set  an  all-time  record  for  the  month  of 
August.  On  an  annual  rate  basis,  con¬ 
struction  was  at  about  the  same  level  as 
that  in  July  and  above  that  of  August  of 
last  year.  Residential  building  remained 
well  below  last  year's  levels,  but  losses 
from  this  source  have  been  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  continued  gains  in  commercial  and 
industrial  building  and  utilities,  and  by  in¬ 
creased  government  outlays  for  highway, 
sewer  and  water  works,  and  public- service 
building. 

Automobile  production  dropped  sharply  in 
August  as  plants  made  ready  for  new  mod¬ 
els.  Inventories  were  reduced,  however, 
and  were  at  least  30  percent  below  last 
year's  level  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Employment  continued  to  gain  and  unem¬ 
ployment  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  this 
year.  These  changes  were  largely  sea¬ 
sonal,  but  nonfarm  employment  rose  by 
500,  000,  not  counting  reemployment  of 
strike  affected  workers,  and  was  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  higher  than  in  August  of  last  year. 

New  employment  records  for  the  month 
were  set  in  contract  construction,  trade, 
finance,  and  service  industries. 

During  the  period  August  23-30,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  increased  the  dis¬ 
count  rate  from  2-3/4  percent  in  10  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  action  brings  all  districts  to 
the  3-percent  rate  which  had  applied  only 
to  the  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco  dis¬ 
tricts  since  the  rates  were  raised  from 
2j  percent  to  3  percent  in  April  of  this 
year. 

The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 
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MARKET  Keynotes 


OUTPUT,  INCOME,  AND  SPENDING 

Gross  national  product  continued  to  rise  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  reaching 
the  all-time  high  of  $408.  3  billion  at  a  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted  annual  rate.  This  repre¬ 
sented  a  $4.  9  billion  gain  over  the  first  3 
months  of  1956  and  an  increase  of  $20.  9 
billion  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of 

1955.  Personal  consumption  expenditures, 
the  largest  segment  of  GNP,  likewise 
reached  a  new  high--$263.  7  billion--in 
the  second  quarter  and  accounted  for  two- 
fifths  of  the  recent  rise.  Gross  private 
domestic  investment  turned  upward  in  th^ 
second  quarter  after  a  first  quarter  set¬ 
back,  but,  at  $64.  2  billion,  did  not  regain 
the  recent  high  of  $65.1  billion  achieved 

in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955. 

Government  purchases  of  goods  and 
services,  at  $78.  7  billion,  were  only 
slightly  above  the  first  quarter  level.  A 
dip  in  Federal  spending  was  more  than 
offset  by  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  purchases. 

National  income  increased  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  $339.2  billion  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1955.  This  gain  rep¬ 
resented  a  rise  of  $4.3  billion  over  the 
first  quarter  level  and  $17.  3  billion  over 
the  second  quarter  1955.  But  this  year's 
fir st-to- second  quarter  expansion  was 
well  below  last  year's  rate.  As  in  the 
past,  the  largest  gain  was  in  compensa¬ 
tion  of  employees,  which  reached  a  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $237.  2 
billion  in  the  second  quarter. 

At  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$284.9  billion  in  the  second  quarter  of 

1956,  disposable  personal  income  was 
$4.7  billion  above  the  first  quarter  rate 
and  $16.4  billion  greater  than  the  second 
quarter  of  1955.  The  rate  of  increase  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
1956  was,  however,  only  about  one-half  as 
September  1956 
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large  as  that  of  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago.  Savings  as  a  proportion  of 
disposable  income  rose  to  7.4  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1956--the  high¬ 
est  point  since  the  second  quarter  of  1954. 

Factory  employment,  at  almost  17.  0  million  in  August,  was  670,  000  above  the 
July  level  and  150,  000  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Apart  from  the  pickup  of 
365,  000  in  primary  metals,  reflecting  the  end  of  the  steel  strike,  changes  in 
manufacturing  employment  were  largely  seasonal.  However,  a  better-than- 
seasonal  gain  was  registered  in  both  the  electrical  machinery  and  fabricated 
metals  industries.  The  transportation  equipment  industry  held  its  own  as  a 
slight  gain  in  aircraft  employment  offset  small  losses  in  automobile  plants  due 
to  model  changeovers. 

The  average  factory  workweek  rose  seasonally--from  40.0  hours  in  July  to 
40.3  hours  in  August.  An  exceptionally  large  gain  was  reported  by  the  rubber 
industry,  reflecting  production  buildups  of  new-type  tires  intended  for  1957 
model  automobiles.  A  greater-than-seasonal  decline  in  the  average  workweek 
was  reported  in  the  tobacco  industry;  petroleum  products  plants  also  reported 
a  large  decline  in  hours.  Compared  with  last  August,  the  average  workweek 
'was  down  by  0.3  hours  with  virtually  all  manufacturing  industries  reporting 
shorter  hours. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  rose  from  $1.97  in  July  to  $1.98  in 
August.  The  increase  in  durable  goods  industries  was  from  $2.07  to  $2.10 
per  hour,  while  in  nondurables,  hourly  earnings  declined  from  $1.82  to  $1.81. 
The  over-the-year  gain  for  all  manufacturing  industries  was  10  cents  per  hour. 
The  average  weekly  paycheck  of  factory  production  workers  rose  by  almost  $1 
over  the  month--from  $78.80  to  $79.79.  Particularly  large  gains  were  re¬ 
ported  in  rubber  ($3.86),  furniture  ($2.16),  lumber  ($2.07),  and  apparel  ($1.89). 
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Primarily  because  of  seasonal  factors,  factory  hiring  declined  from  42  per 
thousand  in  June  to  33  per  thousand  in.  July.  Most  industries  shared  in  the  hir¬ 
ing  slowdown;  the  only  major  industries  to  expand  their  hiring  rate  during  the 
month  were  furniture  and  fixtures  and  apparel.  Separations,  at  32  per  thou¬ 
sand,  about  matched  hirings,  a  usual  relationship  in  July.  Layoffs  held  at  the 
July  level  of  13  per  thousand  while  quits  dropped  slightly- -from  16  to  15. 

PRODUCTION  AND  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

Industrial  production  dropped  sharply  in  July,  primarily  as  the  result  of  the 
steel  strike  but  advanced  in  early  August  with  increasing  steel  production.  At 
136  percent  of  the  1947-49  average,  the  seasonally  adjusted  Federal  Reserve 
Board  index  in  July  was  at  the  lowest  point  since  April  1955- -well  below  the 
141  in  June  and  the  139  in  July  a  year  ago.  Minerals  production  was  also  af¬ 
fected  in  some  degree  by  the  steel  strike.  At  122  percent  of  the  1947-49  aver¬ 
age  in  July,  .production  was  7  percentage  points  below  June  but  still  2  points 
above  the  year-ago  level. 

Sales  of  manufacturers  dropped  in  July,  primarily  because  of  usual  seasonal 
factors  but  also  because  of  the  steel  strike,  which  in  turn  sharply  reduced  sales 
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of  primary  metals,  fabricated  metals,  and  petroleum  and  coal  products.  Season¬ 
ally  adjusted,  sales  of  $26.1  billion  in  July  were  $  1.5  billion  lower  than  a  month 
earlier;  all  but  $0.2  billion  of  this  drop  from  June  was  in  the  durables  group. 

Manufacturers1  inventories  fell  moderately  to  $49.0  billion  at  the  end  of  July. 
There  was  a  reduction  of  $0.4  billion  in  durable  goods  inventories  and  a  rise 
of  $0.1  billion  in  nondurables.  New  orders  dropped  $2.8  billion  from  June  to 
$26.0  billion  in  July,  about  the  usual  amount  between  these  months.  But  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted  data  show  declines  from  June  of  about  $0.8  billion  in  orders 
for  durable  goods  and  of  about  $0.1  billion  in  orders  for  nondurable  goods.  Un- 
filled  orders  continued  to  increase,  with  a  gain  of  $1.9  billion  from  June  to  a 
total  of  $60.5  billion  at  the  end  of  July--$9.7  billion  higher  than  a  year  earlier . 

Steel  production  recovered  rapidly  in  August  following  the  July  strike,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessary  delay  in  reaching  capacity  operation  following  the 
shutdown,  production  for  the  month  averaged  only  72.7  percent  of  capacity. 
August  production  of  7.9  million  tons  compares  with  the  9.6  million  tons  pro¬ 
duced  in  August  of  1955. 

Automobile  production  dropped  sharply  during  August  as  many  plants  shut 
down  temporarily  for  the  change-over  to  new  models.  Production  early  in  the 
month  was  at  about  the  July  rate,  but  output  dropped  from  111,000  units  in  the 
week  of  August  4  to  58,000  units  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  and  again  to 
48,000  in  the  week  of  September  8.  New  car  inventories  were  estimated  at 
550,000  at  the  end  of  August,  nearly  100,000  less  than  a  month  earlier  and 
some  250,000  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Housing  starts  fell  off  seasonally  in  July  to  101,000  units--3,000  lower  than 
in  June.  Seasonally  adjusted,  there  was  no  change  from  June  in  the  annual 
rate  of  private  housing  starts--which  remained  at  1,070,000  units.  This  rate 
was,  however,  lower  than  in  any  month  for  well  over  2  years. 

Nonfarm  housing  starts  in  the  first  7  months  of  1956  were  17  percent  lower 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1955.  All  regions  of  the  country  have  experienced 
a  lower  volume  of  starts  in  comparison  with  last  year. 

New  construction  activity  rose  seasonally  in  August  to  a  record  $4.3  billion 
for  the  month.  The  value  of  new  construction  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $44.3 
billion,  a  little  lower  than  in  July  but  $1.3  billion  higher  than  in  August  last 
year.  Private  outlays  for  new  construction  totalled  $19.9  billion  in  the  first 
8  months  of  this  year,  barely  exceeding  the  previous  record  for  the  period 
set  in  1955. 

CONSUMER  PRICES 

Consumer  prices  rose  0.7  percent  between  June  and  July  to  reach  a  new  high 
of  117.0  percent  of  the  1947-49  average,  according  to  the  BLS.  In  July  1955, 
the  index  had  stood  at  114.7  percent.  Seasonally  higher  prices  of  food  was  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  recent  rise.  Prices  of  all  other  major  groups  of 
goods  and  services  also  moved  up  slightly.  The  greatest  proportionate  over- 
the-year  rise  occurred  in  the  medical  care  and  personal  care  categories. 
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STATE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  WEEK  AS  PERCENT  OF 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

LATEST  MONTH  PREVIOUS  MONTH 
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NOTE:  BEGINNING  WITH  JUNE  2,  1956,  DATA  INCLUDE  CLAIMS  FILED  UNDER  PROGRAM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  FOR  FZDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 


Mew  Unemployment  Drops  Sharply  in  August 
Following  Seasonal  Upswing  in  July 


IN  AUGUST  both  new  and  continued  un¬ 
employment  among  workers  covered 
by  State  programs  and  the  Federal 
Employee  program  resumed  their  declines 
after  the  seasonal  upswing  in  July.  Initial 
claims,  representing  new  unemployment, 
were  down  24  percent  in  August  to  a  week¬ 
ly  average  of  190,  700.  These  claims  have 
dropped  steadily  since  the  first  week  of 
July  and  reached  a  new  1956  weekly  low  in 
mid-August.  Insured  unemployment,  which 
had  shown  only  a  moderate  rise  in  July, 
declined  10  percent  to  a  weekly  average  of 
1,  077,  000  during  the  first  4  weeks  of 
August.  The  August  average  of  both  new 
and  continued  unemployment  represented 
the  lowest  levels  thus  far  in  1956. 


The  reopening  of  plants  following  va¬ 
cation  shutdowns  was  the  primary  factor 
contributing  to  the  lower  level  of  insured 
unemployment  during  August.  In  addition, 
seasonal  hiring  in  the  food  processing, 
tobacco  processing,  apparel,  leather  prod¬ 
ucts  and  textile  industries  also  helped  re¬ 
duce  the  claims  volumes.  The  settlement 
of  the  dispute  in  the  steel  industry  brought 
many  workers  back  to  their  jobs,  particu¬ 
larly  in  coal  and  iron  ore  mining,  in  trans¬ 
portation,  and  in  refractories.  On  the 
other  hand,  temporary  shutdowns  in  the 
auto  industry  as  the  model  changeover 
period  started  and  scattered  layoffs  due 
to  steel  shortages  raised  the  claims  vol¬ 
ume  in  a  number  of  States. 


Weekly  data  for  July  and  August  1956 
and  August  1955  are  shown  in  the  table 


During  the  week  ended  August  18,  1956 
the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  under 


below. 

State  and  UCFE  programs 

moved  down  to 

Initial  claims 

Insured  une 

mployment  1/ 

Week  ended 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

July 

7 . 

316, 700 

285, 200 

1, 226, 900 

1,141, 100 

14 . 

258, 200 

232, 600 

1, 253, 900 

1, 160, 700 

21 . 

239, 900 

219, 500 

1,219,  300 

1 , 104, 600 

28 . 

212,400 

199,  700 

1, 170, 000 

1, 050, 600 

August 

4 . 

199,  100 

212, 800 

1, 129, 200 

1, 039, 800 

11 . 

195, 900 

175, 000 

1, 094, 600 

990, 900 

18 . 

182, 400 

170, 200 

1, 057,400 

957, 600 

25 . 

188, 800 

201, 800 

1, 046, 000 

963, 100 

Weekly 

averages 

July  .  .  . 

251,600 

234, 000 

1, 209, 500 

1 , 112, 600 

August. 

190, 700 

190,  000 

1, 076, 500 

987, 800 

1/  Includes  activities  under  the  program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees. 
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2.7  percent--the  lowest  rate  for  any  week 
since  mid-October  1955.  The  August  rate 
compared  with  3.  2  percent  in  July  and  2.  6 
percent  in  August  a  year  ago. 

The  unemployment  rates  declined  in 
32  States  between  July  and  August  while 
those  in  eight  other  States  showed  no 
change.  Sharp  reductions  (more  than  a 
full  percentage  point)  occurred  in  seven 
States- -Alabama,  Massachusetts,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Vermont.  But  in  all  but 
three  (Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Vermont),  the  rates  were  still  above  the 
national  average.  The  highest  August 
rates  in  the  Nation  were  6.  7  percent  in 
Michigan,  6.  4  percent  in  Kentucky,  and 
5.3  percent  in  Tennessee.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  five  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  had 
rates  of  less  than  1.  0  percent. 

£  *  *  * 

The  drop  in  claims  activity  in  August 
followed  the  upswing  in  July  when  annual 
plant  shutdowns  for  vacations  caused  a 
sharp  rise  in  initial  claims  and  interrupted 
the  downward  movement  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment.  Insured  unemployment  under 
State  and  Federal  Employee  programs 
edged  up  2.  7  percent  in  July  to  a  weekly 
average  of  1,  209,  500.  The  July  level  was 
about  100,  000  above  the  same  month  a  year 
ago  and  represented  3.1  percent  of  the 
workers  covered  under  the  two  programs. 
The  volume  rose  sharply  during  the  first 
2  weeks  in  July  as  workers  ineligible  for 
pay  during  plant  vacation  shutdowns  filed 
for  benefits.  The  downtrend  was  resumed 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  month  as 
plants  began  to  ~eopen  after  vacation 
periods  and  seasonal  pickups  occurred  in 
apparel,  food  processing,  and  tobacco 
manufacturing . 

Initial  claims,  representing  new  un¬ 
employment,  jumped  by  more  than  100,000 
in  the  first  week  of  July  to  317,  000.  For 
the  month  as  a  whole,  initial  claims  totaled 
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1, 118,  100- -30  percent  above  June.  An  un¬ 
determined  number  of  claims  were  filed 
by  workers  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the 
secondary  effects  of  the  labor  dispute  in 
the  steel  industry,  affecting  about  a  dozen 
States.  The  number  was  significant  only 
in  Pennsylvania,  however,  where  there  is 
a  concentration  of  industries  servicing 
steel  plants. 

Claimant  Exhaustions 
Edge  Upward  in  July 

The  number  of  claimants  exhausting 
their  benefit  rights  under  the  State  and 
Federal  Employee  programs  moved  up  by 
2,  900  in  July  to  86,  600--15,  000  below  the 
same  month  a  year  ago.  The  "gap"  be¬ 
tween  current  and  year-ago  levels  of  ex¬ 
haustions,  however,  has  been  narrowing 
steadily  since  September  1955.  Some  20 
States  reported  a  rise  in  exhaustions  be¬ 
tween  June  and  July  1956,  including  Vir¬ 
ginia,  *  Michigan,  and  New  York,  with  in¬ 
creases  of  2,  500,  2,100,  and  1,500,  re¬ 
spectively.  Virginia's  exhaustions  in  re¬ 
cent  months  had  been  negligible  since  this 
State  began  a  new  uniform  benefit  year  on 
May  1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume 
was  down  1-,  700  each  in  Mississippi  and 
Washington.  Mississippi's  reduction  was 
due  to  an  amendment  to  the  State  law 
effective  July  1,  which  raised  the  maxi¬ 
mum  duration  of  benefits  from  16  to  20 
weeks.  A  decline  in  Washington  and 
smaller  reductions  in  Idaho  and  Oregon 
occurred  as  these  States  began  new  bene¬ 
fit  years  in  early  July. 

Contrary  to  the  upward  movement  of 
insured  unemployment,  the  average  weekly 
number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  under 
the  State  and  Federal  Employee  programs 
dropped  95,  500  in  July  to  976,  600.  At  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  benefits  paid 
under  the  two  programs  declined  by  $4.  2 
million  to  $111.7  million.  The  diverse 
movements  of  insured  unemployment  and 
that  for  beneficiaries  and  benefits  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  time  lag  between  the 
claimants'  period  of  unemployment  and  the 
issuing  of  the  payment. 


The  number  of  beneficiaries  and 
amount  of  benefits  were  up  6  and  22  per¬ 
cent,  respectively,  from  a  year  ago.  The 
rise  in  benefits  paid  reflects  the  increase 
in  the  average  weekly  check  for  total  un¬ 
employment  from  $24.45  in  July  1955  to 
$26. 93  in  July  1956. 

Initial  Claims  Under  UCFE 
Up  Sharply  in  July 

Initial  claims  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees  conformed  to  the  sharp  up¬ 
swing  of  those  under  State  programs,  in¬ 
creasing  by  41  percent  to  12,  600  in  July. 
Part  of  this  rise,  however,  was  due  to  a 
change  in  reporting  instructions.  At  the 
same  time,  insured  unemployment  under 
the  Federal  program  remained  virtually 
unchanged  at  18,  900.  Approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  initial  claimants  and  one-tenth 
of  the  insured  unemployed  under  the  UCFE 
program  had  both  State  and  Federal  wage 


credits.  Benefits  paid  under  the  UCFE 
program  were  down  approximately 
$300,  000  in  July  to  $2  million.  In  July 
1955,  benefit  payments  totaled  $2.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

Sharpest  Insured  Unemployment  Gains 

in  New  England  and  Northwest  Areas 

A  variety  of  factors  were  responsible 
for  a  13-percent  increase  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  in  each  of  three  regions- - 
New  England,  Pacific  Northwest,  and  In¬ 
termountain.  Mass  vacation  shutdowns, 
especially  in  the  soft  goods  industry, 
added  significantly  to  the  volume  in  New 
England.  New  benefit  years  starting  on 
July  1  contributed  to  increases  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  States  (Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington).  In  the  Intermountain 
region,  unemployment  in  the  iron  ore  and 
coal  mining,  and  primary  metals  indus¬ 
tries  (secondary  effects  of  the  steel  dis¬ 
pute)  added  to  the  loads.  The  steel  dis- 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  and  UCFE  Programs 
by  geographic  region  and  State,  July  1956 


July 

1956 

Percentage 

June 

1956 

ohange 

t 

from 

July 

L955 

Average  July 
unemployment 
rate  (*) 

Continental  U.  S . • . 

1,209,489 

♦ 

2.7 

4 

8.7 

3.1 

New  England..... . 

82,989 

+ 

12.6 

— 

17.6 

2.9 

Maine . . . 

if.we 

- 

4.2 

- 

34.7 

3.1 

New  Hampshire ........... 

5,558 

- 

6.0 

♦ 

3.0 

3.9 

Vermont... . 

1,627 

+ 

2.6 

- 

26.8 

2.5 

Massachusetts . . 

36,955 

♦ 

8.6 

- 

19.9 

2.4 

Rhode  Island . 

12,876 

•f 

19.0 

- 

10.0 

5.4 

Connecticut. . ........... 

20,077 

♦ 

32.1 

- 

16.2 

2.8 

Middle  Atlantio... . . 

376,835 

♦ 

2.0 

1.2 

4.0 

New  York. . . . 

l61,74fc 

- 

8.2 

- 

9.8 

3.4 

New  Jersey . 

65,067 

+ 

3.0 

♦ 

9.3 

4.3 

Pennsylvania . 

150,026 

♦ 

15.3 

+ 

5.2 

4.7 

East  North  Central . 

288,868 

♦ 

2.8 

-f 

56.6 

3.2 

Ohio . . . 

48",  828 

• 

.2 

♦ 

33.5 

1.9 

Illinois . . . . 

65,626 

+ 

2.0 

- 

12.7 

2.5 

Indiana . 

35,982 

+ 

7.0 

♦ 

80.1 

3.4 

Michigan . 

121,071 

♦ 

4.5 

♦194.6 

6.4 

Wisconsin . 

17,361 

- 

4.5 

+ 

49.4 

2.1 

West  North  Central . 

51,773 

mm 

2.9 

♦ 

2.8 

2.0 

Minnesota . 

ir/4&x 

+ 

3.2 

- 

7.8 

1.8 

Iowa . 

6,045 

- 

4.0 

♦ 

35.4 

1.6 

Missouri . 

25,045 

- 

4.8 

+ 

8.2 

2.7 

North  Dakota . 

368 

- 

15.4 

- 

39.4 

.6 

South  Dakota . 

490 

- 

1.2 

4 

16.1 

.8 

Nebraska . 

3,024 

- 

5.4 

♦ 

44.9 

1.5 

Kansas. . . . . 

5,318 

- 

2.5 

- 

25.7 

1.6 

South  Atlantio . 

143,192 

♦ 

9.4 

♦ 

4.9 

3.0 

Delaware . 

■1,811 

+ 

6.0 

♦ 

22.9 

1.5 

Maryland.  . . . 

13,158 

♦ 

7.6 

• 

14.6 

1.9 

District  of  Columbia.... 

3,930 

8.4 

- 

1.0 

.9 

Virginia . 

14,780 

- 

7.8 

4 

2.5 

2.3 

West  Virginia . 

13,288 

+ 

31.3 

- 

8.5 

4.0 

North  Carolina . 

34,265 

- 

3.7 

4 

11.7 

4.4 

South  Carolina . 

14,081 

♦ 

8.6 

♦ 

21.6 

3.7 

Georgia . . 

26,878 

9.6 

+ 

22.9 

3.9 

Florida . . . . 

21,001 

48.9 

- 

6.9 

3.4 

East  South  Central . 

108,777 

• 

1.6 

4 

20.7 

6.1 

Kentucky. . . . 

30,244 

- 

1.1 

+ 

8.1 

6.6 

Tennessee . . . 

38,444 

+ 

4.8 

+ 

10.1 

6.4 

Alabama . . 

28,412 

- 

12.5 

+ 

64.5 

5.7 

Mississippi . . 

11,677 

+ 

8.1 

♦ 

17.3 

5.1 

West  South  Central . 

50,503 

.1 

6.4 

1.8 

Arkansas . 

9,294 

+ 

3.5 

+ 

2.9 

3.6 

Louisiana . 

11,519 

• 

3.2 

- 

19.9 

2.1 

Oklahoma. . . . 

8,666 

4- 

2.4 

- 

7.2 

2.3 

Texas . 

21,024 

- 

.8 

- 

.8 

1.3 

Intermountain . 

9,822 

+ 

13.4 

_ 

9.2 

1.3 

Colorado . 

3,038 

♦ 

49.9 

+ 

47.1 

1.1 

Montana. . . 

1,015 

- 

26.4 

- 

18.9 

.9 

New  Mexico . 

1,897 

- 

11.0 

- 

26.7 

1.3 

Utah . 

3,051 

+ 

27.0 

- 

28.6 

1.7 

Wyoming . 

821 

+ 

14.2 

♦ 

27.9 

1.3 

Pacific  Northwest . . 

22,154 

+ 

13.0 

a. 

9.7 

2.1 

Idaho. . . 

1,628 

♦ 

20.1 

+ 

4.0 

1.6 

Oregon . 

6,292 

• 

.6 

- 

26.0 

1.8 

Washington . 

14,234 

♦ 

19.4 

- 

1.6 

2.3 

Paoific  Southwest . . 

74,572 

• 

6.6 

6.6 

2.0 

Arizona . 

3,293 

+ 

4.3 

- 

35.1 

1.9 

California . 

69,716 

• 

7.1 

• 

5.4 

2.0 

Nevada . 

1,563 

- 

3.1 

+ 

44.6 

2.2 
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Unemployment  In 

surance  Development 

s  1/ 

Activity 

July  1956 

January  -  July 
(in  thousands) 

Number 

%  chang 

e  from 

June 

1956 

July 

1955 

1956 

1955 

Initial  claims . 

1,118,100 

+  29.  6 

+  15.  3 

7,292 

7,  348 

Weeks  claimed . 

5,330,600 

+  4.9 

+  14.  0 

41, 810 

46,  493 

Insured  unemployment 

(weekly  average)  .  .  . 

1,209,500 

+  2.7 

+  8.7 

1,356 

1,  513 

Beneficiaries  (weekly 

average) . 

975,700 

-  9.0 

+  5.6 

1,164 

1,  344 

Benefits  paid  2/ . 

$111,708,300 

-  3.7 

+  21. 9 

$919, 287 

$968,  223 

Claimant  exhaustions. 

86, 600 

+  4.6 

-  13.  6 

641 

925 

1/  Data  for  all  items  except  insured  unemployment  include  activities  relating  to  civilian 

Federal  employees 

covered  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Insured  unemployment  relates  to  State 

programs 

in  continental  United  States  only. 

2/  Monthly  represents 

gross,  cumulative 

represents  net. 

pute  was  also  responsible  for  sharp  un¬ 
employment  increases  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  as  bituminous  coal  miners 
were  furloughed.  Midsummer  harvest  of 
crops  and  other  outdoor  work,  led  to  job 
openings  and  helped  reduce  insured  un¬ 
employment  levels  in  14  of  the  22  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Maine  vaca¬ 
tion  centers. 

Largest  increases  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  from  year-ago  levels  were  noted 
in  the  East  North  Central  region  (as  auto 
assembly  lines  continued  to  move  slowly) 
and  in  the  East  South  Central  States  where 
the  effects  of  the  steel  dispute  and  other 
work  stoppages  added  to  the  loads.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  New  England  region 
experienced  the  most  substantial  drop  in 
insured  unemployment  (18  percent)  from 
July  1955.  This  drop  reflected  sizable 
over-the-year  employment  gains,  particu¬ 
larly  in  manufacturing,  including  machin¬ 
ery,  transportation  equipment,  metals, 
and  wood  products. 

New  England 

As  manufacturing  plants  throughout 
the  region  closed  for  vacations,  many 


workers  not  eligible  for  vacation  pay 
claimed  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
As  a  result,  insured  unemployment  in  the 
region  rose  by  13  percent  from  June- -the 
sharpest  rise  among  the  eastern  regions. 
The  heaviest  vacation  shutdowns  occurred 
among  textile  and  apparel  plants,  although 
a  sizable  number  of  such  layoffs  occurred 
in  electrical  machinery,  shoe,  and  other 
manufacturing  plants. 

The  greatest  insured  unemployment 
increases  occurred  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island--32  percent  and  19  percent, 
respectively.  These  States  also  reported 
lack-of-work  layoffs  in  primary  metal  and 
textile  plants.  Connecticut  noted  cutbacks 
in  rubber,  electrical  products,  while 
jewelry,  food  processing,  and  machinery 
plants  laid  off  workers  in  Rhode  Island.  In 
Massachusetts  (which  accounted  for  more 
than  one-third  of  the  July  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  region),  the  volume  was  up 
9  percent  due  in  part  to  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  labor  dispute  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  and  scattered  apparel  layoffs. 

The  regional  insured  unemployment 
rate  in  July--2.9  percent- - remained  below 
the  national  average,  although  Rhode 
Island's  rate  of  5.4  percent  was  fifth  high- 
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est  in  the  country.  From  a  year  ago,  this 
region  has  experienced  the  Nation's  sharp¬ 
est  drop  (18  percent)  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment.  All  States  but  New  Hampshire  re¬ 
ported  declines,  with  the  largest  in  Maine 
(35  percent)  followed  by  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  with  reductions  of  more 
than  25  percent. 

Middle  Atlantic 

Insured  unemployment  remained  al¬ 
most  unchanged  between  June  and  July 
despite  the  impact  of  mass  vacation  shut¬ 
downs  and  the  secondary  effects  of  the 
steel  dispute.  The  combined  effect  of 
these  developments  were  most  noticeable 
in  Pennsylvania  where  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  rose  by  15  percent  as  widespread 
cutbacks  occurred  in  such  steel- servicing 
industries  as  bituminous  coal  mining,  re¬ 
fractory  brick,  limestone  quarrying,  and 
transportation.  Seasonal  pickups  in  the 
food  processing  industry  and  in  resort 
centers  helped  to  hold  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  rise  in  New  Jersey  to  3.0  per¬ 
cent.  A  strong  seasonal  upturn  in  New 

York  apparel  centers  (as  fall  production 
got  under  way)  was  largely  responsible 
for  an  8-percent  reduction  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  in  that  State. 

All  States  in  the  region  had  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  rates  above  the  national 
average,  with  the  highest  in  Pennsylvania 
(4.7  percent).  New  York  was  the  only 
State  in  the  region  to  experience  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  insured  unemployment  from  July 
1955  levels. 

East  North  Central 

Recalls  and  new  layoffs  in  the  dominant 
auto  industry  virtually  offset  each  other 
during  July  although  the  number  of  laid-off 
auto  workers  remained  high.  Plant  shut¬ 
downs  for  vacation  periods  and  the  second¬ 
ary  effects  of  the  steel  strike  both  contri¬ 
buted  to  a  small  rise  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Layoffs  in  household  appliance 
plants  were  an  additional  factor  in  Indiana's 
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rise  of  7  percent--the  largest  increase  in 
the  region.  The  peak  of  the  pea  canning 
season  absorbed  many  unemployed  workers 
in  Wisconsin  and  contributed  to  that  State's 
5-percent  drop  in  insured  unemployment. 
Layoffs  by  farm  equipment  manufacturers 
added  to  the  load  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

This  region  continued  to  show  the 
Nation's  largest  increase  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  above  July  1955  levels  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  economic  adjustments  in  the 
auto  industry.  Michigan  had  nearly  three 
times  as  much  unemployment  as  a  year 
ago,  while  the  over-the-year  increase  in 
Indiana  amounted  to  80  percent  and  in 
Wisconsin  to  50  percent.  The  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  in  Michigan  edged  up  from  6.  3 
percent  in  June  to  6.4  percent  in  July-- 
second  highest  in  the  Nation.  The  next 
highest  rate  was  in  Indiana  (3.4  percent) 
where  large  numbers  of  auto  workers  are 
also  employed. 

South  Atlantic 


The  9-percent  increase  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  from  June  levels  was  largely 
due  to  sharp  rises  in  two  States- -Florida 
(49  percent)  and  West  Virginia  (31  percent). 
In.  Florida,  the  citrus  processing  season 
came  to  an  end  and  seasonal  layoffs  oc¬ 
curred  among  cigar  workers.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  felt  the  region's  severest  impact  of 
the  steel  industry  work  stoppage  as  large 
numbers  of  bituminous  coal  miners  were 
furloughed. 

A  small  increase  in  Maryland  was 
also  partly  induced  by  the  work  stoppage. 
The  near-completion  of  an  army  ordnance 
contract  resulted  in  cutbacks  in  a  major 
Delaware  manufacturing  plant.  Extensive 
vacation  shutdowns  among  textile  plants 
resulted  in  moderate  increases  in  insured 
unemployment  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  However,  in  North  Carolina  the  im¬ 
pact  of  this  development  was  partly  offset 
by  the  opening  of  the  tobacco  processing 
season.  The  sharpest  drop  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  (8  percent  in  Virginia)  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  seasonal  workers  ex- 


hausting  their  benefits.  Delaware  and  the 
major  textile  States- -Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  - -noted  the  greatest  increase  in 
insured  unemployment  since  July  1955. 

East  South  Central 

Regional  insured  unemployment  edged 
down  in  July  as  workers  in  an  Alabama 
steel  plant,  idled  by  secondary  effects  of 
a  strike  involving  a  small  group  of  work¬ 
ers,  became  ineligible  to  claim  benefits 
when  the  nationwide  steel  dispute  began. 
That  State,  accounting  for  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  region's  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment,  reported  a  13-percent  decrease 
from  the  preceding  month.  A  change  in 
the  State  UI  law  which  increased  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  benefit  payments,  and  a  substantial 
volume  of  vacation  shutdowns  contributed 
to  an  8-percent  rise  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Mississippi. 

All  States  in  the  region  noted  in¬ 
creases  in  insured  unemployment  from 
July  1955,  ranging  from  8  percent  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  (where  many  workers  in  captive  coal 
mines  were  idled  as  a  result  of  the  steel 
industry  labor  dispute)  to  65  percent  in 
Alabama.  Large  numbers  of  agent  State 
claims  from  auto  workers  laid  off  in  other 
regions  was  also  a  factor  in  the  over-the- 
year  rise  in  insured  unemployment. 

The  regional  unemployment  rate  (6.1 
percent)  was  the  Nation's  highest,  while 
the  four  States  in  the  region  were  also 
among  the  Nation's  highest. 

Pacific  Northwest 

The  start  of  new  benefit  years  on  July 
1  in  each  of  the  three  States  in  the  region- - 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington- -was 
largely  responsible  for  a  13-percent  re¬ 


gional  rise  in  insured  unemployment.  Un¬ 
employed  workers  who  had  previously  ex¬ 
hausted  their  benefit  rights  became  eligible 
for  additional  unemployment  benefits.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  this  development,  and  some  tem¬ 
porary  logging  shutdowns  due  to  low  hu¬ 
midity  conditions,  most  activities  includ¬ 
ing  construction  and  food  processing  were 
operating  at  peak  levels. 

Pacific  Southwest 


California,  home  of  more  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  covered  workers  in  the  region, 
noted  a  reduction  of  7  percent  in  unem¬ 
ployment  among  covered  workers  between 
June  and  July.  Pickups  in  the  apparel  and 
food  processing  industries  more  than  off¬ 
set  the  effects  of  vacation  cutbacks  and  a 
construction  trade  dispute  (since  settled) 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  The  re¬ 
gion  experienced  a  7-percent  decline  in 
insured  unemployment  since  July  1955. 
However,  the  35-percent  drop  in  Arizona 
over  the  year  contrasts  with  a  45-percent 
rise  in  Nevada. 

Notable  Developments  in 
Other  Regions 

The  remaining  regions  (West  North 
Central,  West  South  Central,  and  Inter¬ 
mountain)  had  the  lowest  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  rates  (2.  0,  1.  8,  and  1.  3  percent, 
respectively)  in  the  Nation.  All  but  four 
States  in  these  regions  had  rates  of  less 
than  2  percent.  The  secondary  effects  of 
the  steel  industry  labor  dispute  were  most 
strongly  felt  in  the  Intermountain  States  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  where  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  rose  50,  27,  and  14 
percent,  respectively,  as  mining  and 
steel-producing  facilities  in  these  States 
were  shut  down. 
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LABOR  MARKET  NEWS 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 


In  fiscal  year  1956,  nearly  $645  mil¬ 
lion  in  military  procurement  contracts 
were  awarded  to  firms  located  in  labor 
surplus  areas  and  industries,  according 
to  a  recent  release  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Of  this  amount,  $4.2  million  in 
orders  were  placed  as  a  result  of  procure¬ 
ment  preference  extended  to  bidders  in 
such  areas  under  Defense  Manpower  Pol¬ 
icy  No.  4  and  its  amendments. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  contracts  going 
into  labor  surplus  areas,  over  60  percent 
was  concentrated  in  five  areas  with  con¬ 
tract  awards  in  the  following  amounts  (in 
millions):  Philadelphia,  $188.1;  Detroit, 
$66.1;  San  Diego,  $57.1;  South  Bend,  $53.2; 
and  Paterson  (N.J.),  $39.1.  Firms  in  23 
areas  around  the  country  received  con¬ 
tracts  as  a  result  of  preference  extended 
under  DMP  No.  4.  Over  half  of  the  dollar 
value  of  such  contracts  was  awarded  to 
firms  located  in  Pennsylvania.  Seyen 
areas  in  the  Keystone  State  shared  in 
these  awards.  Other  States  in  which  con¬ 
tracts  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000 
were:  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  approved  additional 
rapid  tax  amortization  allowances  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  12  defense  facilities  in  labor 
surplus  areas.  These  facilities  involve  a 
capital  investment  in  excess  of  $13.5  mil¬ 
lion  and,  when  completed,  are  expected  to 
provide  jobs  for  more  than  3,165  workers. 
The  facilities  expansions  were  scheduled 
to  occur  in  Lowell,  Mass.;  Joplin,  Mo.; 
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Black  Mountain,  N.  C.  (Asheville  area); 
and  Wilkes-Barre,  Clearfield  County,  Erie, 
Philadelphia,  and  Brackenridge  (Pittsburgh 
area).  Pa. 


NEW  AGENCY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
TO  ASSIST  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 

Pennsylvania's  legislature  this  year 
has  created  a  new  State  Industrial  Devel¬ 
opment  Authority,  with  a  $5  million  re¬ 
volving  fund,  to  lend  up  to  30  percent  of 
funds  needed  to  finance  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  projects  in  the  State's  labor  surplus 
areas. 

The  new  authority  can  make  loans  to 
nonprofit  industrial  development  agencies 
having  as  their  primary  function  the  pro¬ 
motion,  encouragement,  and  development 
of  industrial  and  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  State's  "critical  economic 
areas."  To  be  classified  as  a  critical 
economic  area,  any  municipality  or  group 
of  municipalities,  county,  or  group  of 
counties  or  region  of  the  State,  must  have 
not  less  than  6  percent  of  its  labor  force 
unemployed  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
3  years,  or  9  percent  for  not  less  than  18 
months,  immediately  prior  to  date  of  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  authority. 

Loans  made  to  development  agencies 
within  such  areas  can  be  used  for  payment 
of  part  of  the  cost  of  building  or  acquiring 
manufacturing  plants  and  facilities  for 
lease  and  sale  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tion: 

•  The  Authority  may  lend  the  industrial 
development  agency  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  establishment  of  an  industrial  de- 


velopment  project,  the  loan  to  be  secured 
by  a  second  mortgage  on  the  project. 

•  The  industrial  development  agency 
must  provide  not  less  than  ZO  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

•  The  agency  must  have  a  firm  com¬ 
mitment  from  such  responsible  financial 
sources  as  banks  and  insurance  companies 
for  the  balance  of  the  loan  funds,  such 
funds  to  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage. 

•  Such  an  industrial  development  proj¬ 
ect  may  be  leased  only  to  a  responsible 
buyer  or  a  responsible  tenant;  the  agency 
must  show  evidence  of  a  firm  commit  - 
ment  that  the  prospective  buyer  or  tenant 
will  provide  the  machinery  and  equipment 
and  lease  and  operate  the  plant  or  facility. 

•  The  Authority  shall  make  loans  to 
agencies  on  projects  they  have  already 
financed,  provided  the  funds  so  released 
are  used  for  construction  of  new  indus¬ 
trial  projects. 

•  No  Authority  loans  may  be  made  which 
would  cause  the  removal  of  a  plant  from 
one  area  of  the  State  to  another  area  of 
the  State . 


THREE-FOURTHS  OF  HOMES 
HAVE  A  TELEVISION  SET 

Three  out  of  four  households  in  the 
United  States  had  television  sets  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1956,  according  to  the  results  of  a 
sample  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

About  73  percent  of  all  United  States 
households  had  one  or  more  TV  sets. 
There  was  an  increase  of  6  percentage 
points  over  the  67  percent  of  households 
with  sets  in  June  1955  when  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  made  a  similar  survey.  This 
increase  in  television  households  in  8 
months  is  a  continuation  of  the  rapid  ex¬ 


pansion  of  television  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

In  1950,  the  first  time  that  a  question  on 
television  was  included  in  a  census,  only 
12  percent  of  all  households  had  television 
sets. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  spread  of  tele¬ 
vision  to  more  households,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  increasing  number  of  second- 
set  households.  About  4  percent  of  all 
households  had  two  sets  or  more  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1956. 

In  1956,  households  with  TV  sets  were 
still  more  common  inside  Standard  Metro¬ 
politan  Areas  than  outside  these  areas  and 
least  common  in  rural-farm  households. 
However,  it  is  evident  from  the  survey 
that  the  spread  of  television  during  the 
last  8  months  was  most  rapid  in  areas 
which  had  the  smallest  proportion  of  TV 
sets  in  June  1955.  For  example,  in  rural- 
farm  households,  TV  sets  increased  from 
42  percent  in  June  1955  to  53  percent  in 
February  1956,  whereas  in  the  largest 
urbanized  areas  the  change  was  from  81 
percent  in  1955  to  84  percent  in  1956. 

The  South  had  the  lowest  proportion 
of  TV  households  among  the  four  regions 
but  showed  the  greatest  percentage  in¬ 
crease  during  the  8-month  period,  chang¬ 
ing  from  53  percent  in  June  1955  to  62  per¬ 
cent  in  February  1956.  The  Northeast  had 
the  highest  concentration  but  the  smallest 
increase  between  the  two  dates,  80  per¬ 
cent  in  1955  and  82  percent  in  1956. 

The  higher  proportion  of  TV  house¬ 
holds  in  the  large  urbanized  areas  and  in 
the  Northeast  and  North  Central  Regions 
probably  reflects  the  early  location  of 
television  broadcasting  stations  in  those 
areas.  Households  in  areas  that  had 
broadcasting  facilities  purchased  TV  sets 
sooner  than  households  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Now  that  there  is  a  more 
even  distribution  of  broadcasting  facilities 
throughout  the  country,  households  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  "catching 
up"  in  their  purchases  of  TV  sets. 
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Slight  Upturn  in 
Number  of  Clearance 

Job  Openings 


This  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which 
are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings 
placed  in  clearance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one 
area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inven¬ 
tories  are  regularly  distributed  to  all  the  local  employment 
offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State 
agencie  s . 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  repre¬ 
sent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1)  there  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-area  applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substan¬ 
tially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for 
similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum  compensation  is  spec¬ 
ified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by 
the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The  inventory  listings  of 
clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  volume,  trend,  and  types  of  occupational  short¬ 
ages. 


Local  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  placed 
31,340  nonagricultural 
job  openings  in  clear¬ 
ance  during  August 
because  of  inadequate 
local  labor  supplies. 
This  compared  with 
30,279  in  July  and  20,288  in  August  a  year 
ago.  A  substantial  over -the -month  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  openings  for 
skilled  workers  was  augmented  by  small 
gains  in  the  professional  and  managerial, 
semiskilled,  and  unskilled  occupational 
categories.  A  decline  in  out-of-area  re¬ 
cruitment  for  clerical  and  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  workers  was  due  .almost  entirely  to 
the  termination  of  an  order  in  Indiana  for 
300  canvassers  and  solicitors  and  to  the 
easing  of  demand  for  resort  workers  in 
several  States. 

Clearance  activity  between  July  and 
August  increased  only  3f  percent,  but  job 
openings  in  clearance  were  half  again  as 
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great  in  August  of  this  year  as  in  August 
1955. 

Professional  Job  Openings 

Most  Numerous 


Out-of-area  recruitment  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  semiprofessional  personnel 
dominated  clearance  activity  in  August,  as 
it  has  each  month  for  the  past  Z\  years. 
The  13,717  clearance  openings  for  such 
personnel  accounted  for  44  percent  of  the 
total  for  all  occupational  groups.  They 
were  also  44  percent  more  numerous  than 
a  year  ago,  but  numerically  almost  un¬ 
changed  from  July. 

The  most  widespread  and  numerous 
demands  continued  to  be  for  engineers, 
and  openings  for  various  engineering  spe¬ 
cialities  accounted  for  46  percent  of  all 
professional  shortages.  Local  offices  in 
45  States  listed  hard-to-fill  positions  for 
1,934  mechanical  engineers,  and  1,940 
electrical  engineers  were  needed  in  37 


Table  1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
August  1956,  July  1956,  and  August  1955 


Occupational  Groups 

State  Inventory  Job  Openings 

Change  to  August  1956  from: 

Aug. 

1956 

July 

1956 

Aug. 

1955 

July  1956 

Number  Percent 

August  1955 
Number  Percent 

Total 

31,340 

30,279 

20,288 

+  1,061 

+  3.5 

+11,052 

+  54.5 

Professional  &  Managerial 

13,717 

13,566 

9,556 

+  151 

+  1.1 

+4,161 

+43.5 

Clerical  &  Sales 

3,671 

3,983 

2,619 

-312 

-7.8 

+  1,052 

+40.2 

Service 

1,173 

1,734 

881 

-561 

-32.4 

+292 

+  33.1 

Skilled 

9,857 

8,618 

5,769 

+  1,239 

+  14.4 

+4,088 

+  70.9 

Semiskilled 

2,481 

2,101 

1,154 

+  380 

+  18.1 

+  1,327 

+  115.0 

Unskilled 

441 

277 

309 

+  164 

+  59.2 

+  132 

+42.7 

States.  Both  numbers  represented  a  slight 
increase  from  July  to  August  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  over  August  1955.  Openings 
in  clearance  for  aeronautical  engineers 
numbered  1,154,  compared  with  1,133  in 
July  and  953  a  year  ago.  Closely  related 
to  the  demand  for  engineers  was  that  for 
draftsmen,  with  1,841  hard-to-fill  jobs 
placed  in  clearance  by  45  States. 

Among  semiprofessional  occupations, 
not  elsewhere  classified,  there  were  va¬ 
cancies  for  223  engineering  specification 
writers  (200  were  in  Illinois).  Positions 
"for  physicists,  ballisticians,  and  mathema- 
ticians--natural  scientists,  not  elsewhere 
classified--continued  relatively  numerous 
and  difficult  to  fill. 

Local  shortages  of  secondary  school 
teachers  and  social  and  welfare  workers 
eased  slightly  between  July  and  August, 
although  in  each  case  the  number  of  vacan¬ 
cies  in  clearance  was  well  above  than  of 
August  1955.  Hard-to-fill  jobs  for  trained 
nurses  (numbering  982)  continued  high  on 
the  list  of  professional  vacancies  but  were 
slightly  below  the  number  in  clearance  in 
July  and  239  fewer  than  in  August  1955. 

Skilled  Occupational  Shortages 
Lead  in  Rise 


Clearance  openings  for  skilled  work¬ 
ers  were  listed  in  greater  volume  in  Au¬ 
gust  than  in  any  prior  month  since  Decem¬ 


ber  1953.  Hard-to-fill  skilled  jobs  totaled 
9,857,  an  increase  of  14  percent  over  the 
previous  month  and  70  percent  over  August 
1955. 

Openings  for  toolmakers  and  die  sink¬ 
ers  and  .setters  numbered  l,396--only 
slightly  higher  than  in  July  but  twice  that 
of  August  a  year  ago.  Over  1,000  skilled 
workers  were  also  needed  in  machine  shop 
and  related  occupations,  not  elsewhere 
classified;  and  the  demand  for  pattern  and 
model  makers  more  than  doubled  between 
July  and  August. 

Other  skilled  occupations  for  which 
out-of-area  recruitment  was  marked  and 
accelerated  included  tinsmiths,  copper¬ 
smiths,  and  sheet  metal  workers;  airplane 
mechanics  and  repairmen;  and  mechanics 
and  repairmen,  not  elsewhere  classified-- 
particularly  electronics  technicians.  Still 
important,  although  showing  a  small  de¬ 
cline  from  July  to  August,  were  clearance 
openings  for  machinists. 

Fewer  Clerical  and  Sales  Openings 

Clearance  openings-  for  clerical  and 
sales  workers  dropped  from  3,983  in  July 
to  3,671  in  August--a  decrease  of  312. 

The  discontinuance  of  out-of-area  recruit¬ 
ment  for  300  canvassers  and  solicitors  in 
the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  area  accounted  for 
practically  the  entire  decline.  Other  occu¬ 
pational  openings  in  the  clerical  and  sales 
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Table  2 .--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  \J  July  and  August  1955  and  August  1956 


No.  of  Inventory 
Openings 


Occupation 

Aug. 

1956 

July 

1956 

Aug. 

1955 

Total . 

31,340 

30,279 

20,288 

Professional  and  Managerial . 

13,717 

13,566 

9,556 

Accountants  and  Auditors . 

165 

187 

183 

Authors,  Editors  and  Reporter s  . 

109 

84 

66 

Chemists . 

151 

143 

105 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total . 

6,331 

6,127 

4,145 

Metallurgical  and 

Metallurgists . 

1 12 

124 

136 

Chemical . 

298 

339 

252 

Civil . 

557 

447 

219 

Electrical . 

1,940 

1,852 

1,143 

Industrial . 

331 

324 

235 

Mechanical  (except 
Aeronautical)  . 

1,934 

1,903 

1,192 

Aeronautical . 

1,154 

1,133 

953 

Librarians . 

60 

51 

31 

Physicians  and  Surgeons . 

54 

50 

44 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers . 

614 

779 

439 

Teachers,  Primary  School  and 
Kindergarten . 

104 

97 

233 

Teachers,  Secondary  School 
and  Principals . 

482 

544 

112 

Teachers  and  Instructors,  n.e.c. 

123 

123 

75 

Trained  Nurses  . 

982 

1,042 

1,221 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c . 

460 

413 

291 

Social  Scientists . 

136 

108 

66 

Professional  Occupations,  n.e.c. 

353 

110 

132 

Aviators . 

135 

130 

115 

Draftsmen . . 

1,841 

1,849 

1,238 

Laboratory  Technicians  and 
Assistants . 

242 

223 

182 

Radio  Operators . 

105 

31 

22 

Semiprofessional  Occupations, 
n.e.c .  543  827  334 


Purchasing  Agents  and  Buyers, 


85 

91 

160 

32 

Managers  and  Officials,  n.e.c.... 

145 

121 

Other . 

497 

397 

369 

Clerical  and  Sales  . 

3,671 

3,983 

2,619 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers, 
except  Bank  Cashiers . 

66 

54 

55 

General  Industry  Clerks . 

88 

48 

32 

Office  Machine  Operators . 

137 

110 

113 

Secretaries . 

252 

2  54 

108 

Stenographers  and  Typists . 

2,664 

2,678 

1,930 

Salesmen,  Insurance . 

56 

75 

52 

Salespersons . 

75 

83 

50 

Salesmen,  to  Consumers . 

51 

58 

0 

Salesmen  and  Agents,  except 
to  Consumers . 

64 

64 

72 

Other . 

218 

559 

207 

Service  . 

1,173 

1,734 

881 

Maids,  General . 

105 

1 12 

141 

Housekeepers,  Stewards 
and  Hostesses . 

175 

170 

64 

Cooks,  except  Private  Family... 

109 

224 

88 

Waiters  and  Waitress,  except 
Private  Family . 

211 

430 

111 

Midwives  and  Practical  Nurses  . 

95 

101 

47 

Attendants,  Hospitals  and 

Other  Inst.,  n.e.c . 

174 

167 

200 

Guards  and  Watchmen,  except 
Crossing  Watchmen . 

76 

72 

93 

Othe  r . 

228 

458 

137 

No.  of  Inventory 
Openings 

Occupation  Aug.  July  Aug. 

1956  1956  1955 


Skilled . 

9,857 

8,618 

5,769 

Weavers,  Textile . 

82 

90 

166 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Textiles,  n.e.c . 

50 

47 

39 

Machinists . 

987 

1,016 

828 

Toolmakers,  Die  Sinkers 

and  Setters . 

1,396 

1,355 

661 

Machine  Shops  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

1,005 

1,074 

673 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths  and 

Sheet  Metal  Workers . 

544 

465 

338 

Molders . 

94 

67 

88 

Foundry  Occupations,  n.e.c . 

51 

14 

29 

Welders  and  Flame  Cutters . 

406 

344 

217 

Electricians . 

297 

256 

130 

Occupations  in  Building  Aircraft, 

n.e.c . 

63 

29 

25 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Fabricated  Plastic  Products... 

60 

1 

0 

Pattern  and  Model  Makers, 

except  Paper . 

769 

305 

32  5 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine 

Operators . 

110 

125 

125 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons  and 

Tile  Setters . 

117 

129 

101 

Carpenters . 

163 

132 

153 

Painters,  Construction  and 

Maintenance . 

107 

97 

23 

Linemen  and  Servicemen, 

Telegraph,  Telephone 

and  Power . 

126 

128 

34 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Airplane . 

992 

896 

238 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Motor  Vehicles . 

204 

170 

121 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  n.e.c. 

1,337 

900 

429 

Foremen,  Manufacturing . 

57 

40 

62 

Other . 

840 

938 

964 

Semiskilled . 

2,481 

2,101 

1,154 

Occupations  in  Manufacture 

of  Knit  Goods . 

81 

73 

27 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Textiles,  n.e.c . 

86 

82 

131 

Occupations  in  Fabrications  of 

of  Textile  Products,  n.e.c . 

385 

334 

107 

Lumbermen,  Raftsmen  and 

Woodchoppers . 

161 

176 

27 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

498 

405 

227 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing  of 

Miscellaneous  Electrical 

Equipment,  n.e.c . 

76 

52 

0 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing  of 

Automobiles,  n.e.c . 

52 

50 

10 

Occupations  in  Building 

Aircraft,  n.e.c . 

246 

31 

75 

Apprentices  to  Other  Construe- 

tion  and  Hand  Trades . 

200 

200 

0 

Apprentices  to  Other  Trades . 

201 

202 

4 

Other . 

495 

496 

496 

Unskilled . 

441 

277 

309 

n.e.c. --Not  elsewhere  classified 

l/  Individual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dictionary  of  Oc¬ 
cupational  Titles  code  groups)  with  totals  of  50  or  more 
openings  on  State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for 
all  major  occupational  groups  except  unskilled. 
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category  remained  virtually  unchanged 
from  the  previous  month;  but  all  categories 
except  across-the-counter  salesmen  were 
above  the  number  a  year  ago.  Thirty-nine 
States  listed  positions  for  stenographers 
and  typists;  these  occupations  accounted 
for  70  percent  of  the  clerical  and  sales 
openings  in  clearance. 

Service  Occupational  Shortages  Ease 

Out-of-area  recruitment  for  resort 
workers  slackened  between  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  and  accounted  for  most  of  the  32-per¬ 
cent  decline  in  service  openings.  An  ag¬ 
gregate  of  1,173  jobs  for  service  workers 
appeared  on  August  State  inventories  as 
compared  with  1,734  in  July  and  881  in 
August  1955.  Openings  for  cooks,  waiters, 
waitresses,  and  kitchen  helpers  were  sea¬ 
sonally  down  50  percent  from  July,  al¬ 
though  still  above  the  number  in  August  a 
year  ago.  Other  service  openings  were 
dispersed  among  maids,  housekeepers, 
hospital  attendants,  etc. 

Increase  in  Semiskilled  and 
Unskilled  Jobs  inClearance 


Semiskilled  job  openings  in  clearance 
numbered  2,481  in  August--18  percent 
more  than  in  July  and  115  percent  above 
August  a  year  ago.  Most  commonly  listed 
were  jobs  in  machine  shop  and  related  oc¬ 
cupations,  not  elsewhere  classified  (498). 
Three  hundred  eighty-five  openings  were 
listed  for  occupations  in  fabrication  of 
textile  products,  100  of  these  for  sewing 
machine  operators  in  the  garment  indus¬ 
try  in  California  and  75  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  garment  industry.  The  Washington 
State  inventory  listed  195  hard-to-fill  jobs 
for  aircraft  procurement,  final  assembly, 
and  equipment  inspectors.  The  total  for 
occupations  in  building  aircraft,  n.e.c., 
for  all  States  was  246.  Listings  for  400 
apprentices  in  the  aircraft  industry  re¬ 
mained  on  the  Connecticut  inventory. 

A  July-to-August  increase  of-60  per¬ 
cent  in  unskilled  job  openings  was  due 
largely  to  listings  for  300  form  builder 


helpers  for  the  aircraft  industry  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  total  of  441  openings  for  un¬ 
skilled  workers  appeared  on  the  August 
inventories;  277  were  listed  in  July  and 
309  in  August  1955. 

Most  States  Share  in 
Increased  Clearance  Activity 

Twenty-seven  State  inventories  showed 
net  increases  from  July  to  August  in  the 
number  of  jobs  placed  in  clearance  by  local 
employment  offices.  Of  these,  six  had  in¬ 
creases  of  100  or  more. 

Washington  led  other  States  with  a 
gain  of  1,511  over  July.  Hard-to-fill  jobs 
for  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled 
workers  in  the  aircraft  industry  in  Seattle 
accounted  for  thfe  entire  increase.  Open¬ 
ings  for  skilled  pattern  and  model  makers 
were  most  numerous,  totaling  415.  Also 
listed  were  jobs  for  toolmakers,  die  sink¬ 
ers  and  setters;  welders  and  flame  cutters; 
electronics  technicians;  airplane  mechan¬ 
ics  and  repairmen;  machine  shop  and  re¬ 
lated  occupations,  not  elsewhere  classi¬ 
fied  (both  skilled  and  semiskilled);  semi¬ 
skilled  occupations  in  building  aircraft, 
not  elsewhere  classified;  and  unskilled 
form  builder  helpers. 

California's  net  increase  of  572  clear¬ 
ance  openings  represented  gains  in  all 
occupational  categories.  The  largest  in¬ 
crease  was  for  professional  and  manager¬ 
ial  personnel,  with  226  more  openings  in 
August  than  in  July.  The  termination  of 
clearance  orders  for  100  camp  counselors 
did  not  offset  the  gains  in  openings  for 
electrical,  civil,  and  mechanical  engineers 
and  for  draftsmen.  Other  large  gains  were 
in  the  number  of  openings  for  stenographers 
and  typists  in  various  industries;  mechan¬ 
ics  and  repairmen,  not  elsewhere  classi¬ 
fied  (mainly  electronic  technicians);  and 
sewing  machine  operators  for  the  garment 
industry. 

A  gain  of  188  in  inventory  openings 
in  Virginia  was  almost  evenly  distributed 
among  the  professional  and  managerial, 
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Table  3.--Nonagricultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Oc 

August  1956 

cupational  Group 

State 

T  otal 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

Clerical 

and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskillec 

United  States 

31,340 

13,717 

3,671 

1,173 

9,857 

2,481 

441 

Alabama . 

168 

76 

12 

1 

65 

14 

0 

Alaska  . 

229 

24 

50 

0 

155 

0 

0 

Arizona . 

351 

160 

18 

24 

126 

23 

0 

Arkansas . 

77 

36 

19 

1 

20 

1 

0 

California . 

3,749 

1,953 

346 

15 

1,204 

181 

50 

Colorado . 

152 

104 

7 

5 

35 

0 

1 

Connecticut . 

2,774 

914 

51 

28 

1,041 

670 

70 

Delaware . 

327 

233 

87 

0 

7 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia.... 

2,314 

1,262 

1,035 

0 

16 

1 

0 

Florida . 

1,059 

443 

30 

166 

417 

3 

0 

n 

Georgia . 

414 

59 

258 

4 

90 

3 

u 

0 

Hawaii . 

27 

23 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Idaho . 

54 

23 

0 

2 

28 

1 

0 

Illinois . 

1,890 

396 

283 

25 

1,069 

117 

0 

Indiana . 

154 

110 

1 

0 

38 

5 

0 

Iowa . 

165 

76 

26 

1 

59 

3 

0 

Kansas . 

384 

283 

22 

0 

79 

0 

0 

Kentucky . 

22 

18 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Louisiana . 

188 

67 

53 

4 

54 

10 

0 

Maine . 

53 

6 

1 

6 

20 

20 

0 

Maryland . 

949 

681 

0 

11 

233 

24 

0 

Massachusetts . 

1,030 

462 

21 

125 

310 

106 

6 

Michigan . 

806 

1 14 

54 

0 

625 

13 

0 

Minne  sota . 

887 

362 

179 

30 

169 

147 

0 

Mississippi . 

256 

164 

3 

3 

76 

10 

0 

Missouri . 

477 

253 

25 

50 

75 

74 

0 

Montana . 

625 

415 

12 

2 

193 

1 

2 

Nebraska . 

165 

45 

27 

62 

28 

3 

0 

Nevada . 

36 

20 

2 

3 

8 

3 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

209 

44 

18 

90 

53 

4 

0 

New  Jersey . 

1,105 

399 

52 

97 

349 

208 

0 

New  Mexico . 

510 

269 

133 

56 

49 

3 

0 

New  York . 

436 

310 

16 

2 

102 

6 

0 

North  Carolina . 

506 

311 

47 

33 

96 

19 

0 

North  Dakota . 

37 

11 

15 

2 

8 

1 

0 

Ohio . 

1,582 

761 

86 

8 

631 

92 

4 

Oklahoma . 

200 

66 

5 

14 

110 

5 

0 

Oregon . 

261 

90 

77 

66 

7 

21 

0 

Pennsylvania . 

1,570 

955 

21 

62 

393 

139 

0 

Rhode  Island  . . 

298 

34 

29 

12 

124 

93 

6 

South  Carolina . 

90 

25 

0 

0 

56 

9 

0 

South  Dakota . 

77 

30 

18 

16 

8 

4 

1 

Tennessee  . 

147 

104 

4 

0 

39 

0 

0 

Texas . 

101 

77 

3 

1 

20 

0 

0 

Utah . 

26 

10 

7 

0 

5 

4 

0 

Vermont . 

249 

30 

19 

36 

85 

78 

1 

Virginia  . 

585 

256 

169 

28 

132 

0 

0 

Washington . 

2,569 

662 

253 

40 

977 

337 

300 

West  Virginia . 

81 

44 

1 

0 

36 

0 

0 

Wisconsin . 

786 

418 

59 

32 

253 

24 

0 

Wyoming . 

133 

29 

17 

10 

76 

1 

0 
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clerical  and  sales,  and  skilled  occupation¬ 
al  categories.  There  were  specific  new 
listings  for  airplane  pilots,  airplane  dis¬ 
patch  clerks,  cargo  handlers,  ticket 
agents,  and  airplane  mechanics;  and  addi¬ 
tional  listings  for  electrical  and  mechan¬ 
ical  engineers. 

Alaska  reported  an  increase  from 
July  to  August  of  149  job  openings  in 
clearance,  a  gain  due  entirely  to  an  order 
for  150  electronics  technicians  for  the 
Distant  Early  Warning  Line. 

Connecticut  reported  a  drop  in  the 
number  of  professional  and  managerial 
vacancies,  but  a  gain  in  the  number  of 
skilled  job  openings  resulted  in  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  129  inventory  listings.  Hard- 
to-fill  jobs  were  listed  for  aircraft  en¬ 
gine  tool  and  die  makers  and  sheet  metal 
workers  in  Hartford.  Clearance  activity 
for  mechanical  engineers  and  for  grade 
and  high  school  teachers  declined. 

A  net  gain  of  114  openings  in  clear¬ 
ance  in  Minnesota  was  concentrated  in 
the  professional  and  managerial  category. 
Specific  needs  were  for  additional  elec¬ 
trical  and  mechanical  engineers  in 
Minneapolis . 

Where  Some  Declines  Occurred 

Twenty-three  States  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  in  clearance  activity  between  July 
and  August.  However,  most  of  the  de¬ 
clines  were  small. 


The  largest  drop  was  in  Indiana, 
where  there  was  a  net  decline  of  328. 

This  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  a  previous  order  for  300  canvassers 
and  solicitors  no  longer  appeared  on  the 
State  inventory. 

In  Illinois,  clearance  openings  were 
down  321  from  July.  The  decline  was 
largely  in  service  occupations,  due  to  the 
termination  of  orders  for  restaurant  work¬ 
ers  in  Chicago.  Other  occupations  for 
which  clearance  openings  dropped  between 
July  and  August  were  draftsmen,  lathe  op¬ 
erators,  and  forming  press  operators. 

Fewer  openings  for  maids,  waiters 
and  waitresses,  kitchen  workers,  and 
sales  clerks  at  Hampton  Beach  largely 
accounted  for  a  net  decline  of  304  open¬ 
ings  on  the  New  Hampshire  inventory. 

The  discontinuance  of  clearance  list¬ 
ings  for  resort  workers  also  was  reflected 
in  Wisconsin's  net  decrease  of  186}  orders 
for  camp  counselors,  nurses,  athletic  di¬ 
rectors,  and  kitchen  workers  declined 
considerably  from  July  to  August.  A  slight 
drop  was  apparent  in  skilled  occupations, 
with  a  reduction  in  listings  for  lathe  oper¬ 
ators  and  arc  welders. 

Other  States  with  a  net  decrease  of 
100  or  more  were  Maine,  where  orders  for 
process  laborers,  trackmen,  and  bushmen 
no  longer  appeared  on  the  inventory;  and 
Michigan,  with  a  decline  in  certain  pro¬ 
fessional  occupations--electrical  and  me¬ 
chanical  engineers  and  trained  nurses. 
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Labor  Market  Stains  of  Veterans 
Shows  Little  Change  in  July 

..Employment  and  Unemployment  Continues  at 
Level  of  Preceding  3  Months 

..Nonfarm  Placements  of  Veterans  Decline  Further 
...UCV  Claims  Activities  Show  Little  Change 


REFLEC  TING  the  continuing  stability 
of  the  economy,  the  labor  market 
status  of  male  World  War  II  veterans 
showed  little  variation  between  June  and 
July,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census  1/.  Minor  changes--a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  veterans  with 
jobs  and  an  increase  in  those  without 
jobs--left  employment  and  unemployment 
volumes  at  approximately  the  same  levels 
as  in  the  preceding  3  months. 

Total  employment  of  male  WW  II  vet¬ 
erans,  which  amounted  to  13,  917,  000  in 
July,  was  3  9,  000  below  that  of  a  month 
ago  and  155,  000  below  the  all-time  high 
for  the  month  reached  in  1955.  All  of  the 
decrease  from  June  occurred  among  vet¬ 
erans  working  in  nonagricultural  activi¬ 
ties,  where  an  estimated  13,  231,  000  were 
employed.  Farm  employment  of  veterans 
moved  up  to  686,  000  in  July,  represent¬ 
ing  the  largest  volume  thus  far  this  year. 
Compared  with  July  a  year  ago,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  veterans  working  in  nonfarm  pur¬ 
suits  dropped  112,000,  while  those  em¬ 
ployed  on  farms  declined  43,  000. 


1/  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month-to-month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 
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About  98  out  of  every  100  male  WW  II 
veterans  in  the  job  market  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  July- -the  same  proportion  as 
in  June  and  in  July  a  year  ago. 

Unemployment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  in  July  edged  up  10,  000  to 
351,  000- -approximating  the  level  of  the 
past  3  months.  Compared  with  July  a 
year  ago,  the  total  was  up  one-third.  In 
the  25-44  age  group,  2.4  percent  of  all 
male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  were  unemployed  compared  with  3.1 
percent  of  all  male  nonveterans. 

School  Enrollment 
Increases  Slightly 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  at 
the  end  of  July,  classified  by  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  and  educational  level  is  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


Total . 

WW  II 

P.L.  346  (GI  Bill) - 

P.L.  16  (Disabled).... 

Post-Korea 

P.L.  550  (New  GI  Bill) 
P.  L.  894  (Disabled).  .  . 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

294, 351 

130,458 

163, 893 

1, 791 

889 

902 

1,  156 

313 

843 

284, 093 

125, 579 

158, 514 

7,  311 

3,  677 

3,  634 

Following  the  sharp  drop  in  June  that 
resulted  from  the  close  of  the  regular 
school  year,  the  combined  total  of  WW  II 
and  Korea  veterans  attending  school  under 
the  various  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  showed  little  change  in  July,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  data  from  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration.  Total  school  en¬ 
rollment  rose  by  more  than  10,  000  over 
June  to  294,400  in  July.  All  of  this  in¬ 
crease  occurred  among  Korea  veterans 
receiving  training  under  Public  Laws  550 
and  894,  where  enrollment  rose  42,  000 
(chiefly  at  the  college  level)  to  291,400. 

On  the  other  hand,  school  enrollment  of 
WW  II  veterans  under  Public  Laws  16  and 
346  dropped  31,  900  (largely  in  the  below- 
college  level  category)  to  2,  900  in  July. 
The  sharp  drop  in  this  group  was  due  to 
the  expiration  on  June  25,  1956  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  rights  for  most  WW  II 
veterans . 

In  addition  to  veterans  attending 
school  under  these  education  and  training 
programs,  60,  600  (nearly  800  fewer  than 
in  June)  were  receiving  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  under  Public  Laws  346  and  550  at  the 
end  of  July.  All  but  100  were  Korea  vet¬ 
erans  enrolled  under  the  latter  law. 

The  number  of  disabled  veterans  re¬ 
ceiving  on-the-job  training  in  various  oc¬ 
cupations  declined  by  400  to  3,  800  in  July. 
All  of  the  decrease  occurred  among  WW  II 
veterans  who  now  account  for  only  200  of 
the  total. 

Work  Applications 
Show  Minor  Decrease 


Contrary  to  the  pattern  of  the  past 
several  years,  new  job  applications  filed 
by  veterans  showed  little  change  for  the 
second  consecutive  month.  The  negligible 
rise  and  dip  in  veteran  applications  this 
June  and  July  contrast  with  changes  of 
about  15  percent  in  the  same  2  months  in 
1955.  Compared  with  July  a  year  ago, 
registrations  of  veterans  were  down  6 
percent. 


Following  a  sharp  drop  in  June,  work 
registrations  of  disabled  veterans  showed 
little  change  in  July,  leveling  off  at  10,  300, 
but  were  about  5  percent  fewer  than  in 
July  a  year  ago.  Active  applications  of 
disabled  veterans  on  file  showed  the  first 
increase  since  February,  edging  up  300 
from  June  to  52,700  in  July--about  5  per¬ 
cent  more  than  the  number  at  the  end  of 
July  1955. 

Counseling  Interviews  Register 

First  Increase  Since  January 

Employment  counseling  interviews 
with  veterans  requiring  assistance  in 
making  a  vocational  choice  or  adjustment 
showed  a  small  gain  in  July--the  first 
since  January.  Both  total  and  initial  in¬ 
terviews  rose  about  4  percent  over  June 
to  25,  600  and  14,  200,  respectively.  These 
volumes,  however,  represented  decreases 
of  1 1  percent  and  16  percent  from  July  1955. 

After  rising  for  2  successive  months,1 
initial  counseling  interviews  with  disabled 
veterans  at  4,  200  in  July  represented 
little  change  from  June.  Such  interviews 
were  down  about  10  percent  from  July  a 
year  ago. 

Nonfarm  Placements 
Continue  to  Decline 

Nonagricultural  referral  and  place¬ 
ment  services  for  veterans  showed  a 
further  decline  in  July.  Referrals  de¬ 
creased  6  percent  to  207,400,  while  place¬ 
ments  were  down  7  percent  to  123,400. 
These  volumes  represented  little  change 
from  those  in  July  a  year  ago. 

Placements  of  disabled  veterans  in 
nonfarm  jobs  also  declined  sharply  for  the 
second  consecutive  month,  dropping  10 
percent  from  June  to  9,  300.  Such  place¬ 
ments,  however,  approximated  the  July 
volume  1  year  earlier. 

Declines  in  veterans'  nonfarm  place¬ 
ments  occurred  in  all  industry  divisions 
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in  July.  The  sharpest  decrease  occurred 
in  the  service  industries  where  the  vol¬ 
ume  fell  14  percent  from  June  to  23,100. 
Placements  in  public  utilities  were  down 
8  percent  to  13,  500,  while  those  in  con¬ 
struction  decreased  7  percent  to  17, 500. 

A  smaller  volume  of  placements  occurred 
in  trade- -a  drop  of  5  percent  to  29,400 
and  in  manufacturing  and  government 
where  the  volumes  were  down  4  percent 
to  33,100  and  3,600,  respectively.  Com¬ 
pared  with  July  a  year  ago,  nonfarm 
placements  of  veterans  were  up  in  all  but 
two  industry  divisions- -construction  and 
manufacturing- -where  the  volumes  were 
down  8  percent  and  11  percent,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Occupational  Groups  Show  Varying 

Placement  Declines 

There  were  reductions  in  each  of  the 
major  occupational  groups  of  veterans' 
nonfarm  placements  between  June  and 
July.  The  service  category  showed  the 
largest loss--down  16  percent  to  16,  900-- 
matching  a  similar  loss  in  the  preceding 
month.  Placements  of  veterans  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  managerial  occupations 
dropped  11  percent  to  3, 300  in  July  fol¬ 
lowing  increases  in  the  2  previous  months. 
In  the  unskilled  occupational  category,  the 
number  declined  8  percent  to  63,  800. 
Placements  of  veterans  in  the  remaining 
occupational  groups- -  semiskilled,  skilled, 
and  clerical  and  sales,  at  18,  600,  12,400, 
and  8,  500,  respectively,  represented 
little  change  from  June. 

Percentage  distribution  of  nonfarm 
placements  of  veterans  and  of  all  men,  by 
industry  division  and  major  occupational 


group,  during  June  and  July  are  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


July 

June 

All 

All 

Industry  division  Veterans 

men 

Veterans 

men 

Construction . 

14.  2 

14.3 

14.2 

14.4 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation, 

26.  8 

27.4 

25.  8 

25.6 

communication  and 
public  utilities.  .  .  . 

10.  9 

8.5 

11.0 

8.4 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

23. 8 

23.  6 

23.4 

23.4 

Service  . 

18.7 

21.2 

20. 1 

22.7 

Government . 

2.9 

2.4 

2.  8 

2.7 

All  other . 

2.7 

2.  6 

2.7 

2.8 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

2.  6 

2.  0 

2.  8 

2.2 

Clerical  and  sales  . 

6.9 

6.4 

6.  6 

6.  2 

Service  . 

13.7 

17.4 

15.  1 

19.5 

Skilled . 

10.  0 

9.0 

9.3 

8.4 

Semiskilled . 

15.0 

13.5 

14.1 

13.0 

Unskilled  and  other, 

51.8 

51.7 

52.  1 

50.7 

UCV  Claims  Activities 
Show  Little  Change 

After  a  sharp  rise  in  June  due  to 
claims  from  student  veterans  who  entered 
the  labor  market  at  the  end  of  the  school 
term,  initial  claims  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 
edged  up  only  200  in  July  to  37,  800.  In¬ 
sured  unemployment  under  the  UCV  pro¬ 
gram,  however,  moved  up  about  10  per¬ 
cent  to  a  weekly  average  of  54,  300  as 
many  student  veterans  continued  to  seek 
employment.  Compared  with  July  a  year 
ago,  initial  claims  were  down  14  percent 
and  insured  unemployment  was  26  percent 
lower.  The  amount  of  unemployment 
benefits  paid  under  the  UCV  program  rose 
about  $500,  000  in  July  to  $5  million. 
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Warm  Job  Placements  Take  Usual  July  Dip 


...New  Applications  for  Work  Decline  Seasonally 


...Smaller-Than-Usual  July  Drop  in  Counseling  Activities 


LARGELY  reflecting 
a  drop  in  the  number 
of  students,  school 
graduates,  and  other 
summer-time  job 
seekers  entering  the 
Nation's  labor  force, 
new  applications  for 
work  dropped  14  per¬ 
cent  in  July  to  690,400. 
This  decline,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  as 
sharp  as  those  in  July  of  recent  years, 
partly  because  of  the  secondary  effects  of 
the  steel  dispute.  As  a  result,  the  July 
volume  of  applications  was  about  80,  000 
above  that  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
Total  applications  received  during  the  first 
1  months  of  1956  exceeded  the  volume  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  in  1955  by  about 
200, 000. 

The  June- July  decline  in  applications 
was  about  equally  divided  between  men  and 
women  job  seekers.  Registrations  from 
men  declined  52,  300  to  414,  800  while  those 
from  women  were  down  56,400  to  275,  600. 
The  31,  700  applications  filed  by  handi- 
capped  persons  in  July  represented  a 
slight  reduction  (100)  from  June,  but  a  de¬ 
crease  of  14  percent  from  the  same  month 
a  year  ago. 

Counseling  Interviews  Show 

Moderate  Decline 

Interviews  by  employment  counselors 
with  job  applicants  showed  a  further  re- 
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duction  in  July  as  programs  for  school 
youth  and  graduates  were  completed  in  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  States  during  June.  Both 
total  and  initial  (or  first-time)  interviews 
declined  by  approximately  12  percent  in 
July  to  100,  900  and  54,  300,  respectively. 
These  volumes  were  slightly  above  those 
in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 


From  June,  sharper  reductions  oc¬ 
curred  among  women  than  men  in  both 
total  and  initial  interviews  - -about  19  per¬ 
cent  compared  with  9  percent.  Initial 
counseling  interviews  were  held  with 
13, 000  handicapped  job  seekers  in  July-- 
the  same  number  as  in  June  and  in  July  a 
year  ago. 


Placements  Decline 
Seasonally  in  July 


Placements  in  non¬ 
farm  jobs  moved 
down  7  percent  in 
July  to  519,  300.  This 
was  the  fourth  suc¬ 
cessive  year  that  such  placements  have 
dropped  at  this  rate  between  the  2  months, 
reflecting  the  usual  summer  slackening  in 
hiring  activities  and  plant  closures  for 
vacation  periods.  The  aggregate  decline 
(38,  900)  was  shared  by  all  the  major  in¬ 
dustry  divisions  except  manufacturing. 

The  service  division  experienced  the  larg¬ 
est  drop  (22,  600)  as  demands  for  workers 
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Employment  Service  Activities 


Activity 

July  1956 

January  -  July 
(in  thousands) 

Number 

%  change 

from 

June 

1956 

July 

1955 

1956 

1955 

New  applications . 

690, 400 

-  13.  6 

+  1  3.  5 

5,  101 

4,  919 

Counseling  interviews--total  .  . 

100, 900 

-  12.4 

+  3.8 

893 

898 

Initial  counseling  interviews  .  . 

54, 300 

-  12.2 

0.  0 

517 

534 

Individuals  given  tests . 

94, 000 

-  21.3 

+  20.4 

836 

717 

Placements  - -total . 

1, 704, 700 

-10.1 

-  3.  1 

7,  375 

6,  965 

Nonfarm . 

519, 300 

-  7.0 

+  1.1 

3,434 

3,  306 

Farm . 

1, 185, 400 

-  11.4 

-  4.  8 

3,  941 

3,  659 

in  private  households  tapered  off  after  the 
spring  upswing  and  as  recreational  estab¬ 
lishments  had  been  fully  manned  in  the 
previous  months.  Placements  in  trade 
establishments  showed  the  next  largest 
decline  (9,100)  due  to  the  usual  summer 
slump. 

The  small  rise  in  manufacturing 
placements- -up  3,  500  to  145,  000--mainly 
reflected  seasonal  gains  in  the  food  proc¬ 
essing,  apparel,  and  tobacco  groups, 
which  more  than  offset  declines  in  most 
of  the  other  categories. 

Nonfarm  placements  of  men  showed 
the  sharper  drop- -down  8  percent  to 
302,  800,  while  those  of  women  declined  5 
percent  to  216,  500.  Compared  with  a  year 
ago,  placements  of  men  were  slightly  be¬ 
low  and  those  of  women  were  slightly 
above  their  July  1955  levels.  Placements 
of  handicapped  workers  showed  a  marked 
drop  in  July--down  10  percent  to  22,  300. 
This  volume,  however,  was  about  1,800 
above  the  number  in  July  1955. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  July  and  changes  from  the  previous 
month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry  division 
and  by  major  occupational  group,  are 
shown  in  the  table  in  the  next  column. 
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Largely  as  a  result  of  a  mid- season 
lull  in  farm  activities,  agricultural  place¬ 
ments  declined  sharply  in  July.  Farm 
placements  amounted  to  1,185,400  in  July, 
representing  decreases  of  1 1  percent  and 
5  percent  from  the  month-ago  and  year- 
ago  volumes,  respectively.  Of  these, 

510,  387  were  single-day  placements  of  job 
applicants  referred  from  an  established 
assembly  point.  Also  included  were 
31,  000  placements  made  by  volunteer  farm 
placement  representatives. 


July 

%  chang 
June 

e  from 
July 

Industry  division 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Construction . 

44, 600 

-  8.  6 

-  5.8 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and 

145, 000 

+  2.5 

-  4.8 

public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and 

28, 000 

-  7.9 

+  5. 3 

retail  trade . 

111, 100 

-  7.  6 

+  4.  8 

Service-- total . 

164, 500 

-  12.  1 

+  4.  2 

Domestic . 

99,400 

-  14.  3 

+  2.  7 

Government . 

Occupational  group 

12, 100 

-  14.4 

+  20.  9 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

1  0,  500 

-  14.0 

+  10.4 

Clerical  and  sales. .  .  . 

65,400 

-  6.6 

+  9.5 

Service  . 

155, 400 

-  13.  1 

+  4.1 

Skilled . 

30, 300 

+  4.7 

Semiskilled . 

72, 900 

-  0.5 

+  2.7 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

184, 800 

-  4.  5 

-  5.3 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  July  1 956 


Region 

and 

State 


Total,  53  States.. 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

Mew  York . 

^uerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Region  III : 

De lewere . 

Dist.  of  Col.,.. 

Mery  lend. . . 

North  Caroline.. 
Pennsy  Ivania. . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 

Region  TV: 

Alabama . 

Floride . . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan. . . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1  linois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

I  owa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.. . . 

Region  VTIT: 

Arkansas . . . 

Louisiana . . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montane . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Initial  claims  rece 

ived  j/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 

by  continued  claims 

New 

applications  5/ 

Counseling  interviews 

Placements 

All  cle 

Lments  %/ 

Women  iy 

All  claimants 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

June  1956 

Total 

Initial 

Tot  a  1 

Nonagricultural 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  J/ 
June  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  J/ 
June  1956 

Women 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  J/ 
June  1956 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

June  1956 

1,118,105 

+29.6 

486,963 

5,530,569 

+4.9 

2,384,441 

690,449 

-13.6 

100,878 

54,285 

-12.2 

1.704,707 

519,312 

-7.0 

31,856 

+■32.9 

13,005 

84,494 

+31.0 

50,837 

11,818 

-19.3 

2,074 

1,071 

+  11. 1 

11,831 

8,  135 

-12.6 

5,3*41 

40.6 

2,582 

25,633 

-1 1. 1 

14,959 

2,069 

-17.2 

480 

251 

+  1.2 

8,447 

3,018 

- 14.8 

51,682 

461*.  6 

29,341 

162,876 

+9.5 

90,745 

14,808 

-26.1 

2,705 

I,4l2 

-19.1 

30,078 

15,237 

-|E.O 

3,994 

45.8 

2,  162 

25,213 

+  .6 

15,370 

2,029 

-18.  1 

387 

290 

+30.0 

2,385 

1,817 

-22.0 

19,273 

+24-7 

11,885 

52,318 

+0.5 

29,861 

3,541 

-16.3 

1,302 

390 

-9.9 

1,617 

1,610 

-23.8 

1,555 

420.8 

991 

7,404 

+  15-4 

5,362 

l,  111* 

-44.1 

20 

12 

- - 

1,815 

1,384 

-26.5 

67,597 

422.  1 

37,663 

232,681 

+4.5 

160, 179 

13,762 

-14.7 

1,916 

1,080 

-?.R 

35,530 

11,578 

-9-3 

164,079 

40.9 

92,971 

745,402 

-.3 

403, 178 

70,093 

-10.6 

10,958 

6,940 

-10.8 

98,074 

70,621 

-4.9 

283 

+  17.9 

*  45 

2,28 4 

+  12.5 

513 

8,479 

-1 1. 1 

670 

252 

-39.1 

2,396 

2,7'  1 

+7-2 

0 

0 

0 

2J0 

+',2. 7 

45 

54 

— 

179 

173 

-15.5 

1,756 

+42.0 

493 

8,083 

+  12.7 

3,007 

1,217 

+9.4 

249 

92 

+39-4 

4,475 

6C8 

-25.4 

2,892 

4|6.0 

1,  1 12 

17,095 

+  13-4 

7,332 

4,291 

-27.2 

909 

422 

-14.9 

2,449 

2,4*0 

-27-7 

13,527 

+95  .*4 

6,833 

52,515 

-6.6 

23,375 

9,723 

+  1.8 

1,733 

916 

-29.2 

38,476 

6,635 

-20.8 

34,015 

-1.9 

19,761 

154,821 

-3.2 

89,271 

16, 172 

-20 .1, 

1,827 

SSI 

-30.I 

127,236 

14,237 

-£•5 

153/035 

+76.6 

66,707 

645,903 

+16.6 

275,951 

38,354 

-15.8 

7,249 

3,615 

-13-4 

73,833 

19,390 

-23.6 

5,379 

-.7 

3,682 

64,447 

-3.2 

33,480 

7,703 

-21. 1 

2,403 

802 

-35-4 

34, 189 

7,4*2 

-2.3 

14,5 15 

+  136.8 

2,035 

58,281 

+36.4 

14,528 

4,746 

-17.5 

1, 152 

563 

-5-4 

5,229 

2,  CJc 

-17.6 

1*  ,3*6 

+  11.3 

3,241 

127, 169 

-5.2 

25,539 

1 1,788 

-1.3 

803 

419 

-30.8 

15,563 

0,919 

+  10. R 

2 1 ,2*+0 

+*42.4 

12,209 

89,  159 

+50.1 

50,324 

14,326 

-7.3 

1,612 

827 

-6.? 

19,531 

17,930 

-2.0 

21,912 

+4*4.0 

10,289 

1 15,482 

+16.5 

£3,647 

16,249 

+7.5 

l,43l 

833 

-11.2 

19,212 

1 1,408 

+  12.8 

8,679 

+  I3.*4 

3,530 

49,656 

+7.2 

17,904 

8,858 

-.4 

934 

413 

-9.6 

90,015 

7.  CJC, 

+0.4 

17,05*4 

+80.8 

7,606 

61,400 

+  10.5 

30,447 

6,673 

-5.2 

835 

393 

-8.6 

26,412 

3,756 

+28.0 

22, 120 

+47.6 

10,722 

169,530 

+6.0 

77,668 

ic,438 

-3.2 

2,065 

1,031 

-25.2 

85,770 

9,74*t 

+3.1 

|6, 130 

+46.2 

3,858 

131,446 

-1.0 

42,855 

11,526 

+5.1 

2,061 

1,020 

+•3 

5,686 

4,253 

-8.2 

6*4,291 

+  I3-7 

15,740 

521,413 

+2.9 

135,486 

38,4 16 

-13.4 

4,66o 

2,796 

-11.2 

62,559 

11,448 

-12.  1 

38,o**6 

+7.8 

13,404 

218,681 

+7.0 

96,383 

40,682 

-19.5 

9,058 

4,848 

-16.0 

58,424 

26,014 

-1C. 6 

53,92*4 

+*40.2 

21,981 

294,503 

+S.I 

143,051 

32,507 

-7.2 

4,631 

2,583 

-3-9 

54,872 

18, 306 

-14.6 

38,  138 

+39.3 

IM94 

156,745 

+0.4 

57,349 

18,67c 

-6.2 

l,74o 

1 .0  |8 

-12-3 

28,583 

6,657 

-5.2 

9, 690 

+75-6 

2,728 

50,666 

+2.7 

21,268 

12,678 

-25.1 

802 

389 

-25.5 

25,998 

9,032 

-28.2 

1*4,976 

-II. 9 

4,856 

77, 166 

.4.5 

29,450 

14,813 

-14.5 

976 

474 

+3-5 

40,947 

15,649 

+44. 1 

5,56*; 

+39.9 

2,  136 

26, 147 

+4.3 

13,478 

7,577 

-17.8 

969 

578 

-.9 

18,080 

6,o64 

- 10.2 

5,0*47 

+27.9 

1,492 

23,256 

0.0 

8,515 

6,911 

-18 .4 

973 

504 

-27.6 

10,592 

8,500 

-15.2 

22,751 

+9.6 

8,079 

110,567 

-3.3 

46, 128 

20,204 

-7-3 

2,463 

1.235 

-15.8 

40,036 

7.713 

-8.7 

2,289 

+  1.5 

955 

12,673 

-9.7 

7,287 

6,539 

+2.5 

954 

275 

-23.2 

17,222 

4,479 

-19.5 

31 1 

+26.4 

117 

1,626 

-26. 1 

797 

1,726 

-36.5 

213 

115 

-43-3 

3,804 

2,064 

+4.8 

519 

+47.4 

215 

2, 179 

+2.7 

987 

1,767 

-22.0 

212 

97 

-19.8 

2,369 

1,601 

-24.5 

7,929 

+23-7 

2,784 

39,935 

+.9 

12,618 

8,536 

-18.2 

1,215 

619 

-4.0 

43,432 

6,221 

+4.3 

9, 163 

2,132 

49, 145 

-2.6 

12,536 

9,515 

-27.6 

1,024 

556 

-34.9 

10,957 

8, 043 

-3.2 

7,359 

+23.3 

2,191 

37, 134 

+•7 

14, 163 

7,346 

-15-9 

1,725 

938 

-9.0 

13,014 

11,288 

- 16.0 

18,226 

+24. 1 

5,656 

91,352 

-1.0 

33,699 

46,491 

-20.9 

7,64l 

4,200 

-IS. 2 

138, 154 

43  i 730 

-7.2 

*4,210 

+110.6 

872 

12,767 

+49.4 

4,099 

7,887 

-18. 3 

675 

510 

+78.3 

33,464 

8,071 

-  13.5 

807 

+9.8 

279 

4,539 

-31.5 

2,360 

3,609 

-17-4 

469 

275 

-20.8 

6,832 

5 ,023 

-6.0 

1  f 

-2.4 

256 

7,499 

-14.0 

l,49i 

3,855 

-21.0 

511 

286 

-6.8 

6,387 

^809 

+2. 1 

3,075 

+54.2 

662 

12,577 

+25.5 

4,946 

3,327 

-24.5 

516 

287 

-20.9 

7,437 

2,97? 

- 17.  | 

602 

+80.2 

149 

2,657 

-28.5 

693 

1,463 

-32.5 

350 

158 

-4.8 

4,503 

1,799 

-15.1 

3,572 

423.2 

955 

14,014 

+2.0 

4,939 

5,816 

-15.6 

667 

415 

-13.0 

4,97c 

-22.2 

66,^56 

1  ,*-:72 

+7.7 
+  1.8 

24,996 

534 

310,482 

9,937 

-4.3 

-16.4 

155,175 

4,o44 

70, 135 
2,089 

-8.2 
+  12.8 

9,111 

4l6 

5,521 

246 

+5.u 
+2.  1 

127,796 

879 

42,297 

769 

-4.0 

+14.8 

1,725 

+  12  e7 

395 

6,886 

-1.2 

2,014 

2,377 

+2I.J 

189 

108 

-12.2 

3,379 

2,377 

+2.9 

*470 

1,69*4 

+27.4 

+133-3 

218 

1,646 

2,149 

6,894 

-46.9 
+  I5-3 

721 

4,792 

1,330 

3,027 

-13. 1 
-39.1 

151 

501 

89 

209 

+32.8 

-3.7 

1,165 

35,596 

1, 161 
4,770 

-1.5 

+2.8 

8,750 

19,221 

+  13.0 
+80.6 

3,250 

9,086 

28,252 
57,43 1 

+3-4 

+4.8 

12,749 

23,321 

6,019 
10, 145 

-27.2 

-7.0 

733 

1,508 

394 

513 

-20.4 

-15-2 

81,933 

42,700 

8, 247 
9,558 

-7.3 

+5.2 

V  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  states. 

2/  Excludes  transitional  claims. 

3/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  5C. 

*  elaim^to^ntio^M  ginning  Jul7  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional 

claims  to  total  initial  claims  for  women  was  only  4*2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950- June  1953.  y 

V  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  Offices 

since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken.  ^  ’ 
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Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  July  1956 


Industry  divisi 

on 

Region  and  State 

Construe- 

Alenufac- 

”'he  lesa  le 

Sorv 

*  ce 

All 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Women 

Short- 

time 

Total 

ticn 

turing 

and  retai 1 
trade 

Tota  1 

Domestic 

other 

SI 

Total,  53  States.. 

519,512 

U+,555 

111,965 

111,067 

161,169 

99,119 

51,296 

22,311 

216,177 

117,371 

Region  T: 

596 

621 

Connecticut . 

0, 135 

779 

2,558 

1,707 

2,555 

1,781 

3,709 

1,861 

Maine . 

3,018 

398 

1,221 

155 

771 

Il7 

173 

76 

1,326 

loi 

Massachusetts. . . 

15,237 

1,208 

5,163 

2,597 

5,032 

1,325 

937 

398 

5,607 

3,363 

New  Hampshire... 

1,517 

ll+5 

899 

310 

390 

79 

73 

91 

813 

96 

Rhode  T s land .... 

1, 610 

77 

355 

229 

381 

257 

66 

135 

8^7 

213 

Vermont . 

1,381* 

281 

20l 

209 

585 

119 

102 

12 

520 

158 

Region  IT: 

1,9 16 

515 

6,297 

New  Jersey . 

11,573 

528 

3,717 

1,972 

3,309 

258 

2,870 

New  York . 

70,621 

1,857 

26,  183 

S,202 

30, 181 

18,610 

1, 190 

2,511+ 

11,136 

22,378 

Puerto  Rico . 

2,71+1 

670 

1,320 

267 

306 

239 

178 

32 

1,17c 

2 

Virgin  Islands.. 

173 

37 

18 

r 

> 

67 

27 

16 

5 

66 

60 

Region  TIT: 

Oe 1  aware . 

608 

33 

195 

102 

2l2 

196 

36 

O 

y 

103 

111 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

2  ,4+0 

86 

57 

351 

1,  155 

739 

299 

157 

1,055 

755 

Maryland . 

6,635 

836 

2,669 

1,059 

1,570 

993 

501 

117 

2,797 

1,019 

North  Carolina.. 

I1+.237 

1,871 

1,  129 

1,010 

3,277 

2,170 

950 

518 

6,761 

1,751 

Pennsylvania .... 

19,390 

1,259 

6,839 

3,555 

6,937 

1,299 

1,308 

915 

10,360 

1,875 

Virginia . 

7,4+2 

933 

1,91+1 

1,215 

2,766 

2,  120 

591 

263 

3,915 

1,591 

West  Virginia... 

2,032 

123 

558 

603 

610 

118 

138 

151 

1,088 

382 

Region  IV: 

1,071 

1,  I2l 

Alabama . 

8,919 

975 

2,928 

1,628 

2,763 

2,210 

625 

188 

Florida . 

17,930 

3,233 

1,971 

1,017 

6,851 

1,080 

1,822 

1,117 

6,896 

5,566 

Georgia . 

1 1,1+08 

1,1+00 

3,660 

2,393 

3,126 

2.128 

821 

22l 

1,188 

2,072 

Mississippi . 

7,515 

636 

2.2ll 

1,337 

2,610 

1,916 

691 

ll2 

1,036 

1, 195 

South  Carolina.. 

8,736 

1,072 

1,205 

3,982 

2,  182 

1,791 

295 

186 

3,963 

1,557 

Tennessee . 

9,7ll 

91+2 

3,055 

1,790 

3,132 

2,  Ip6 

825 

792 

1,961 

2,109 

Region  V: 

1,291 

651 

Kentucky . 

i+,253 

1+1+0 

I, oil 

851 

811 

285 

1,797 

752 

Michigan . 

11,1+1+8 

913 

2,869 

2,795 

3,699 

1,882 

1,  172 

661 

1,119 

3, 183 

Ohio . 

26,011 

2,572 

6, 115 

7,111 

7,510 

5,077 

2,376 

1, 81 1 

7,729 

12,730 

Region  VI: 

796 

5,101 

6,131 

Illinois . 

13,806 

177 

6,170 

1,632 

1,316 

1, 660 

2,911 

T  ndiana . 

6,657 

1+ 16 

1,717 

1,698 

2,332 

1,115 

161 

l3l 

2,815 

1, 615 

Minnesota . 

9,032 

810 

2,129 

2,139 

2,0l0 

1,022 

1,581 

138 

2,765 

3,197 

Wisconsin . 

15,61+9 

179 

10,966 

1,177 

1,323 

735 

90l 

515 

6,692 

778 

Region  VII: 

760 

111 

Iowa . 

6,o6i+ 

782 

1,288 

1,666 

1,568 

706 

2,010 

2,255 

Kansas . 

8,500 

1,725 

937 

1,886 

2,756 

1,698 

1, 196 

162 

2,115 

3,008 

Missouri. . . . 

7,713 

115 

2,316 

1,797 

2,179 

1,277 

1,006 

292 

3,100 

1,926 

Nebraska . 

4,1+79 

710 

818 

1,386 

818 

396 

687 

22l 

1,016 

1, 155 

North  Dakota .... 

2,061+ 

366 

120 

195 

876 

328 

207 

ll 

629 

788 

South  Dakota.... 

l,6oi 

135 

103 

379 

178 

223 

206 

27 

31 1 

631 

Region  VIIT : 

Arkansas . 

6,221 

893 

1,379 

1,1+02 

1,996 

1,132 

551 

321 

2,500 

1,659 

Louisiana . 

8,Oi+8 

1,292 

l,20l 

2,220 

2,118 

1,779 

9ll 

168 

2,779 

2,981 

Ok lahoma . 

1 1,288 

1,375 

1,072 

3,522 

3,717 

2,731 

1,602 

751 

2,560 

7,°16 

Texas. . . . 

1+3,730 

1,591 

7,796 

11,138 

I5,H0 

10,389 

1,790 

1,885 

16,177 

15,067 

Region  IX: 

1,966 

3,506 

Colorado . 

8,071 

61+2 

1,172 

1,972 

2,013 

889 

1,972 

322 

Montana . 

3,023 

5lo 

300 

808 

809 

211 

566 

101 

736 

710 

New  Mexico . 

3,809 

567 

150 

980 

1,516 

916 

596 

89 

1,231 

1,291 

Utah . 

2,973 

271 

673 

876 

631 

179 

519 

28 

915 

399 

Wyoming . 

1,799 

332 

31 

391 

629 

256 

360 

33 

151 

503 

Region  X: 

1,531 

1,181 

Arizona . 

4,975 

313 

176 

1,238 

1,659 

920 

1,289 

217 

Ca  lifornia . 

1+2,297 

1,860 

10,719 

9,727 

12,806 

7, 195 

7,  155 

1,618 

16,877 

10,519 

Hawaii . 

769 

187 

152 

|6| 

175 

75 

91 

19 

219 

58 

Nevada . 

2,377 

129 

65 

502 

1,283 

50l 

398 

38 

I,o6o 

707 

Region  XI: 

111 

131 

Alaska . 

1,  l6l 

232 

85 

Ho 

272 

120 

132 

28 

Idaho . 

l+,770 

320 

1,512 

1,019 

1,086 

676 

833 

115 

1,210 

1,055 

Oregon . 

8,21+7 

521 

3,125 

1,396 

1,909 

1, 017 

993 

616 

1,817 

2,731 

Washington . 

9,558 

502 

3,250 

2,  128 

2,l0l 

l,  ill 

l,27l 

155 

2,551 

2,917 

_]/  Includes  forestry  and  fishing;  mining,  transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities; 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  government;  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Selected  Local  Office  Activities  -  Veterans1,  by  State,  July  1956 


Region 

end 

State 


Total,  53  States. 


Region  I: 

Connecticut. . . 

Maine. . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey.... 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico... 
Virgin  Islands 

Region  III: 

De  I  aware . 

Dist.  of  Col.. 

Mery  lend . 

North  Caroline 
Pennsylvania.. 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia., 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.. . . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1  linols . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

I  owa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . . . 
South  Dakota... 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana. .. .. . 

Ok  lehoma . . 

Texas . . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ce  lif ornia . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


New  applications  2 / 

Percentage 

Percent 

Tota  I 

chenqe  from  _j/ 

of  a  1 1 

Hand*- 

June  1956 

aen 

capped 

151,  168 

-1.0 

36.1 

ic.315 

1,685 

-6.0 

21.0 

210 

336 

+2.8 

29.0 

12 

3,193 

-20.5 

10.9 

211 

379 

+2.2 

35.7 

23 

681 

-10.2 

39.7 

101 

181 

0 

31.8 

ll 

3,o66 

-13.8 

28.5 

157 

11,123 

-5-9 

30.1 

686 

1,509 

-8.8 

26.3 

66 

77 

57-9 

0 

253 

+36.8 

30.5 

9 

591 

-13.0 

25.1 

61 

2,803 

+36.2 

15-6 

92 

3,161 

39.7 

167 

8,577 

-1.8 

lo.c 

657 

1,391 

-1.2 

31-0 

79 

1,561 

+1.  1 

19.2 

168 

2,l0l 

+  1.6 

37.3 

156 

3,325 

-3-9 

1*2.2 

107 

3,071 

+  19.6 

30. C 

93 

1,763 

+  11.5 

35.6 

71 

1,099 

-1.5 

29.8 

69 

2,070 

-11.5 

13. 3 

175 

2,355 

+  11.2 

30.9 

Il5 

11,070 

-8.8 

1*1-5 

502 

10,713 

-2.3 

11.2 

6ie 

7,158 

+8.7 

35-9 

I29 

1,587 

+  11. 6 

39.6 

207 

3,167 

+8.3 

11.6 

239 

3,316 

-3-3 

31.5 

226 

1,991 

+3.0 

13- 1 

125 

1,113 

+5-5 

33-5 

82 

1,662 

+3.7 

36.1 

216 

953 

-2.9 

25.2 

55 

390 

-22.8 

32-7 

12 

Us 

-13.3 

1*0.6 

31 

1,838 

-5.1 

36.1 

155 

2,  183 

-H.5 

35.1 

95 

1,788 

+5-7 

10.7 

156 

8,781 

-•5 

30.1 

727 

2,273 

+  1.1 

12.9 

7l 

1,201 

-3.6 

16.0 

81 

752 

-8.2 

31.3 

19 

65 1 

-1.3 

33.3 

28 

333 

-17.6 

32.8 

ll 

1,690 

+  .8 

15- 8 

162 

16,031 

+  1.9 

33.7 

1,762 

1*28 

+1.9 

31.  1 

25 

7lo 

+38.3 

1*2.0 

26 

310 

-2I.8 

39.0 

5 

617 

-.9 

39.9 

50 

1,607 

-13.6 

17-9 

1 12 

1,865 

-8.7 

33-6 

151 

Initial  counseling  interview! 


Nonaoricu  Itura  I  placements 


Percentage 
Tote  I  I  change  from  j/ 
June  1956 


11,216 


+3.6 


+21.6 

+1*8.6 

+5.1 

+50.8 

+29.4 


+2.6 

+37.6 

-16.8 

+33.6 


+21.3 

+5.8 

-11.3 

+34.0 


139 

171 

209 

1,006 


Percent 
of  all  Handi- 
men  I  cepped 


Tote  I 


Percentage 
change  from 
June  1956 


Percent 
of  a  1 1 
men 


1*1  •  I  1,  155  123.1*20 


-7.1 


lo.e 


i*o.  1 
50.5 
56.7 
1*9.5 


18.  I 

14*.! 

1*2.5 

1*1.0 

1*3.2 

56.9 


38.8 

1*0.1 


Vs 

1*2.1* 

32.0 

1*0.0 


+38.0 

+13.6 

-17.3 


1.567 

1*92 

3.1*13 

351* 

303 

365 


1,675 

9,897 

271 

10 


77 

535 

1,11*3 

2,1*87 

3,777 

1,058 

1*1*1 


1,306 

1*,070 

2,319 

1,221 

1,260 

2,181* 


1,010 

3,063 

7,755 


6,799 

1,759 

3,163 

2,316 


2,029 

2,800 

1,879 

1,677 

?02 

627 


1,1*82 

1,993 

1,217 

9,1*21 


3,319 

1,133 

1,089 

861 

6es 


1,51*1 

12,691 
181 
663 


299 

1,531 

3,067 

2,338 


35.0 
29.  I 

35.1 
35-3 

10.2 
12.2 


+  12.3 
-II. 5 
-8.1 


ll.l 

13.8 

1*2.1 


50.0 

16.0 

10.7 

18.1 

1*2.0 

19.3 


39.8 

37-8 

18.3 

31.6 


y 


Includes  veterans  of  ell  wars. 

Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


Handi¬ 

capped 


9,328 


since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  July  1 956 


Region  and  State 

Weeks  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Benefits  paid 

Fine ! 
payments 

y 

All  types 
of  unem¬ 
ployment  l/ 

Total  unemployment 

Average 
week  ly 
number 

Percentage 
change  from 
June  1956 

Amount  2/ 

Percentage 
change  from 
June  1956 

Number 

Average 
week  ly 
payments 

Tota 1 . 

4, 292, 860 

3,952,382 

126.93 

975,650 

-9.0 

$111,708,349 

-3-7 

86,615 

Region  Is 

59,463 

54,813 

Connecticut . 

27.30 

13,519 

-3.8 

1,558,800 

+  1.2 

1,319 

Maine . 

20,060 

18,487 

18.96 

4,559 

-26.3 

371,536 

-17-4 

0 

Massachusetts. . . 

122,677 

110,023 

24.4i 

27,881 

-15.4 

2,901,016 

-10.5 

3,202 

New  Hampshire... 

19,477 

17,742 

21.50 

4,427 

-19.3 

401,321 

-13.9 

1 

Rhode  Island. . .. 

47, 145 

42,846 

26.57 

10,715 

0 

1,200,801 

+7-5 

1,413 

Vermont . . 

5,469 

4,932 

21,37 

1,243 

-6.9 

111,966 

-3-3 

84 

Region  IIS 

260,792 

231,863 

7,878,363 

New  Jersey...... 

51.07 

59,271 

-3.8 

+  1.9 

5,289 

New  Y of*K •••••#•• 

664,432 

597,450 

29.38 

151,007 

-13.3 

18,534, 189 

-9.1 

7,591 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,549 

1,539 

23.20 

352 

+160.7 

35,840 

+166.2 

30 

Virgin  Islands.. 

5 

5 

12.40 

1 

(V) 

62 

(4/) 

0 

Region  III: 

8,244 

De  laware . 

3,623 

29-97 

1,961 

+9.7 

252,423 

+13. 1 

176 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

14,832 

14,497 

25.86 

3,371 

+2.5 

381,318 

+8.  1 

484 

,Mary  land . 

53,729 

49,161 

24.01 

12, 211 

-.7 

1,257,694 

+9.2 

1,544 

North  Carolina.. 

138,564 

130,494 

17.85 

31,492 

-IC.0 

2,425,52? 

-1.6 

2,S60 

Pennsy  Ivanie. . . . 

490,707 

444,381 

26.90 

111,524 

-7.2 

12,657,394 

-2.0 

5,336 

Virginia . 

59,076 

57,513 

17.49 

13,426 

-2.2 

1,025,013 

+5.6 

2,917 

West  Virginia... 

26,815 

25,087 

20.40 

6,549 

-10.7 

566, 1 19 

-2.6 

512 

Region  IV: 

58,24s 

19.61 

13,762 

1, 172,746 

Alabama . 

60,555 

-16.0 

-15.5 

1,800 

Florida . 

65,24 2 

62,549 

20.32 

14,828 

+45-8 

1,308,696 

+52.4 

2,547 

Georgia . 

86,397 

79,437 

20.25 

19,636 

-2.0 

1,699,459 

+4.6 

2,354 

Mississippi . 

38,809 

35,457 

19.60 

8,820 

+  13-4 

723,525 

+  18. 9 

40 

South  Carolina.. 

44,330 

40,674 

20.59 

10,075 

-9.5 

892,771 

-4.4 

I,4l6 

Tennessee . 

131,923 

123,395 

20.25 

29, 932 

-17.8 

2,615,276 

-12.8 

3,758 

Region  V: 

94,235 

22,843 

2,046,867 

Kentucky . 

100,510 

20.83 

-13.7 

-8.8 

1,985 

Michigan . 

470,334 

459,710 

34.62 

106,894 

-1.6 

16, 105,072 

+3-3 

10,447 

Ohio . 

177,706 

164,420 

30.49 

40,388 

-6.3 

5,238,623 

-1.5 

2,649 

Region  VI: 

48,960 

Illinois . 

215,424 

191,038 

27.72 

-9.1 

5,685,393 

-3-5 

2,132 

Indiana . 

135,808 

125,439 

27.31 

30,865 

-7.2 

3,583,887 

-.6 

5,493 

Minnesota. ...... 

38,964 

36,415 

22.88 

8,855 

-9.4 

873,685 

-4-9 

1,030 

Wisconsin . 

63,254 

58,323 

31.01 

14,376 

-6.4 

1,923,917 

-2.0 

SA468 

Region  VTT: 

lows . 

20,585 

17,967 

24.22 

4,678 

-9.6 

469,035 

-5.2 

736 

Kansas. . . 

22,327 

20,748 

26.69 

5,074 

-7.6 

580,646 

-2.2 

646 

Missouri . 

75,530 

66,697 

21.00 

17, 166 

-19.5 

1,497,582 

-15.0 

1,997 

Nebraska . 

11,715 

11,236 

23-89 

2,662 

-19.4 

274, 144 

-I4.4 

397 

North  Dakota.... 

1,351 

1,125 

23.51 

307 

-32.8 

30,558 

-31.0 

42 

South  Dakota.... 

1,541 

1,433 

21.95 

350 

-21.3 

32,954 

-17.9 

82 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

22,504 

20,666 

18.92 

5,115 

-14.6 

417,535 

-ic. 7 

643 

Louisiana . 

37,633 

34,328 

22.05 

8,554 

-12.6 

800,499 

-8.7 

1,472 

Ok  lehona . 

24,780 

22,562 

23. 38 

5,632 

-31.8 

571,572 

-29.3 

930 

Texas . 

7e,385 

76,557 

21.82 

17,928 

-12.3 

1,701,322 

-8.5 

3,010 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

8,224 

7,351 

25.21 

1,869 

+6.4 

185,684 

+13.2 

ISO 

Montana . 

4,028 

4,028 

22.65 

915 

-36.4 

91,895 

-33-2 

178 

New  Mexico. ..... 

6,943 

6,352 

24.38 

1,578 

-17.8 

164,698 

-13.8 

183 

Utah . 

8,227 

7,022 

26.27 

1,870 

-9.4 

202,217 

-3-7 

214 

Wyoming . 

1,998 

1,585 

27.17 

454 

-3  6.2 

32,061 

-37-7 

64 

Region  X: 

10,486 

Arizona . 

9,795 

25.31 

2,383 

-6.4 

259,933 

-2.0 

261 

Ca lifornia . 

256,220 

234, 142 

28.31 

58,232 

-8.1 

6,337,649 

-3.0 

3,229 

Hawaii . 

8,254 

7,543 

25- 16 

1,376 

-20.6 

199,758 

-15.3 

244 

Nevada . . 

6,502 

6, 145 

32.26 

1,478 

-22.7 

206,683 

-16.4 

197 

Region  XT: 

Alaska . 

1,783 

1,683 

32.99 

4o6 

-64.4 

57,69L 

-64.9 

4l 

Idaho. . 

4,6o4 

4,375 

22.91 

1,046 

- 14.8 

104,026 

-13.6 

68 

Oregon . 

19,903 

18,665 

26.38 

4,523 

-29.2 

517,804 

-27.0 

254 

Washington. ..... 

34, 131 

31,962 

28.95 

7,757 

-35.2 

968,096 

-34.0 

465 

J/  Total,  part-total  and  partial. 

%/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 

i/  A  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  week  of  compensable  unemployment  in  a  benefit  year,  and  indicates 
the  exhaustion  of  benefit  rights  by  a  claimant  for  that  benefit  year.  Because  of  the  time  lapse  between  the 
actual  week  in  which  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  date  on  which  final  payment  is  made,  the  monthly  total 
includes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received  their  final  payment  in 
the  reported  month,  and  excludes  some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not 
receive  their  final  payment  until  the  succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  entitled  to 
additional  benefits  when  the  following  benefit  year  begins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the 
number  who  are  still  unemployed  as  some  will  have  obtained  employment,  while  otheres  may  have  withdrawn  from 
the  labor  force. 

4/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  of  weeks  compensated  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 

5/  Represents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  is  not  strictly  comparable. 
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Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment^Under  State  Programs  and  the  Program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,  by  StateY  by  Month,  1 955-1 956 


Region 

and 

19 

55 

1956 

- - — . 

State 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

1,112,641 

q  an  j.f>A 

831,224 

1,143,624 

1,490,91C 

1,535,024 

1,472,365 

¥ 

1,358, 547 

OUvj  44’Q 

1,255,493 

1,177,590 

1,209,489 

Region  Is 

Connecticut. .. . . 

23,673 

9,027 

46,11,0 

5,397 

14,310 

2,223 

26,212 
a  i  ^ 

19,792 

15,068 

12,621 

7,918 

29,939 

5,061 

7,095 

1,394 

13,982 

9,276 

39,360 

5,594 

9,423 

1,949 

18,911 

10,741 

51,360 

6,723 

14,838 

2,429 

17,391 

17,053 

16,684 

14,816 

15,199 

20,077 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire. . . 
Rhode  Island. . . . 

35,858 
4,662 
10,421 
l  oan 

31,948 

5,312 

8,574 

Uj 

29,607 

5,040 

7,726 

1,466 

10,215 

47,376 

6,228 

14,372 

10,124 

46,891 

7,181 

15,377 

13,122 

46,434 

9,483 

15,318 

10,358 

40,806 

8,161 

13,611 

6,152 

34,030 

5,912 

10,821 

5,895 

36,955 

5,558 

12,876 

2,593 

2,453 

2,094 

1,638 

1,586 

1,627 

Region  II: 

59,543 

179,256 

52,592 

135,364 

48,468 
118, 678 

48,815 
11S,  6U 

52,394 

130,838 

66,905 

176,031 

88,050 

219,443 

83,689 

203,689 

78,859 

7S,6l9 

69,382 

63,197 

65,068 

199,260 

201,090 

191,272 

176,235 

161,742 

Region  III: 

1,473 

3,972 

15,401 

30,674 

142,545 

14,415 

14,524 

1,355 

3,906 

12,354 

21,803 

125,538 

10,442 

11,6/a 

l  noo 

2,499 

5,329 

17,188 

33,215 

162,371 

13,057 

14,332 

2,741 

6,130 

15,2S9 

34,m 

158,625 

14,219 

13,906 

2,405 

5,364 

1,954 

4,543 

1,765 

3,8C6 

1,708 

3,624 

Diet,  of  Col..., 

3,243 

3,160 
8,249 
16, 625 
100,767 

3,448 

8,489 

12,703 

105,783 

4,330 

12,002 

25,752 

127,266 

9,324 

10,346 

1,811 

3,930 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania. . . . 
Virginia . 

19,549 

109,407 

7,637 

9,699 

11,585 

36,044 

170,156 

13,616 

12,378 

±4, U4I 
40,016 
145,813 
10,565 
10,876 

13,457 
38, 823 
134,650 

12,230 

35,578 

130,098 

13,157 

34,265 

150,026 

’.'rest  Virginia. . . 

S,400 

8,530 

13,145 

9,766 

16,025 

10,117 

14,780 

13,289 

Region  IV: 

17,275 

22,549 

21,861 

9,919 

11,577 

34,909 

19 ,80, 

:i,  t  07 

12,472 

13,963 

12,673 

17,751 

9,750 

10,065 

30,184 

17,747 

15,222 

21,834 

12,345 

13,133 

41,061 

18,368 

13,931 

21,210 

14,274 

12,278 

42,364 

19,232 

12,852 

21,402 

13,211 

12,404 

19,035 

11,698 

22,693 

12,384 

13,577 

32,619 

32,463 

28,412 

13,255 

18,102 

3,671 

9,744 

28,447 

15,055 

6,829 

9,296 

12,443 

14,103 

a,  001 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina. . 

6,238 

8,434 

24,275 

7,118 

8,609 

26,433 

24,739 

11,570 

14,345 

24,531 

10,763 

12,966 

26,878 

11,677 

14,082 

39,894 

38,944 

38,458 

36,675 

38,444 

Region  V: 

27,963 

41,093 

36,537 

w.  57 n 

19,034 

43,368 

19,698 

30,952 

30,968 

21,800 

40,889 

39,513 

27,905 

61,451 

54,832 

33,692 

34,388 

110,861 

34,151 

65,200 

32,443 

30,596 

30,244 

97,224 

63,321 

101,257 

112,655 

115,902 

121,071 

58,340 

50,995 

46,886 

48,943 

48,828 

Region  VI: 

Illinoi . . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

75,205 

19,933 

12,453 

11,618 

61,330 

18,999 

11,365 

11,774 

53,217 

18,329 

8,8S8 

13,854 

45,747 

17,942 

8,030 

13,135 

45,380 

16,318 

12,770 

13,493 

55,651 

20,494 

22,306 

19,851 

66,389 

30,513 

33,472 

24,622 

62,683 

35,573 

35,970 

24,542 

56,996 

34,834 

33,731 

22,645 

68,997 

33,380 

28,586 

20,247 

65,477 

33,395 

16,253 

17,187 

64,357 

33,622 

11,127 

18,175 

65,626 

35,  981 
11,483 
17,360 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . . 

North  Dakota. . . . 
South  Dakota.... 

4,463 

7,160 

23,152 

2,087 

607 

422 

3,674 

6,892 

20,733 

1,835 

410 

355 

3,095 

5,814 

21,156 

1,728 

328 

346 

3,342 

5,924 

21,644 

1,965 

424 

422 

4,135 

6,834 

23,115 

3,252 

1,682 

916 

7,415 

9,340 

24,810 

6,270 

3,621 

2,367 

11,617 

12,578 

34,965 

8,923 

5/J8C 

3,682 

13,441 

14,501 

34,801 

9.638 

5,439 

4,065 

11,890 

10,176 

30,330 

7,954 

4,948' 

3,370 

7,927 

7,200 

23,569 

5,312 

3,226 

1,726 

5,955 

5,747 

27,370 

3,830 

967 

714 

6,297 

5,453 

26,313 

3,198 

435 

496 

6,045 

5,318 

25,045 

3,024 

368 

490 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

9,034 

14,332 

9,336 

21,193 

8,049 

12,481 

3,436 

18,712 

6,361 

9,511 

7,384 

15,592 

6,497 

8,377 

7,085 

15,365 

8,506 

8,651 

8,101 

16,908 

11,304 

11,269 

10,840 

20,720 

16,101 

15,070 

14,118 

25,487 

18,386 

18,445 

15,374 

23,948 

14,528 

17,003 

12,823 

26,749 

12,690 

15,420 

11,134 

25,904 

10,127 

13,279 

9,562 

23,435 

8,973 

11,904 

8,467 

21,190 

9,294 

11,519 

8,667 

21,024 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

2,066 

1,252 

2,590 

4,275 

642 

1,940 

913 

2.274 

3.275 
470 

1,548 

715 

1,808 

1,654 

366 

1,654 

1,011 

1,748 

1,735 

397 

2,458 

2,480 

2,184 

2,991 

686 

3,765 

5,316 

3,391 

4,560 

1,602 

5,206 

7,573 

4,113 

6,683 

2,571 

6,444 

9,115 

4,879 

7,996 

3,449 

5,264 

8,303 

4,178 

6,196 

3,014 

3,530 

5,185 

3,163 

4,060 

1,857 

2,429 

2,662 

2,374 

2,747 

1,172 

2,027 

1,379 

2,131 

2,402 

719 

3,037 

1,015 

1,896 

3,051 

sa 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Nevada . 

5,074 

73,704 

1,082 

4,403 

60,376 

1,126 

3,279 

51,128 

1,106 

3,015 

53,837 

1,572 

3,516 

74,192 

2,399 

4,220 

104,512 

3,251 

6,097 

134,596 

4,642 

6,884 

131,091 

5,033 

6,985 

117,978 

4,170 

6,012 

97,074 

3,204 

4,327 

84,669 

2,179 

3,158 

75,082 

1,613 

3,293 

69,715 

1,564 

Region  XI: 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

'Washington. . 

1,565 

8,498 

14,460 

1,588 

7,214 

15,479 

1,223 

6,574 

16,476 

1,306 

8,714 

19,724 

3,656 

17,568 

33,912 

6,781 

24,493 

46,235 

8,161 

30,287 

51,844 

8,580 

30,343 

51,161 

6,924 

27,453 

42,575 

4,237 

15,931 

28,596 

2,033 

8,783 

17,206 

1,356 

6,327 

11,925 

1,628 

6,293 

14,234 

\J  Weekly  data  are  adjusted  Tor  spilt  weeks  in  the  month  on  the  basis  of  a  5-day  work-week. 
2 /  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans1;  by  State,  July  1 956 


Region  end  State 

Initial  claims 

Weeks 

of  unemployment 
claimed 

Average 
week  ly 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 

Amount  of 

of 

payments  3/ 

First 

payments 

Exhaus¬ 

tions 

cumu¬ 
lative  to 
data  4/ 

Total 

ucv 

only  2/ 

Tota  1 

UCV 

only  £/ 

Tota  1 

Cumu lative 
since 

Oct.  15, 
1952 

Number 

Amount 

of 

change 

from 

June 

1356 

Number 

Amount 

of 

change 

from 

June 

1956 

Tota  1 . 

37,833 

+253 

26,570 

235,555 

+32,717 

201,519 

47,856 

*4,969,551 

15,273 

868,854 

169,856 

Region  I: 

+478 

Connecticut . 

597 

+  1  1  1 

137 

1,779 

806 

216 

20,410 

136 

7,743 

329 

Maine . . 

258 

-1 

131 

857 

-75 

537 

175 

16,652 

92 

8,230 

1,  102 

Massachusetts. . . 

2,0144. 

+708 

625 

5,634 

+1,023 

3,378 

1,008 

82,898 

512 

29,366 

2,967 

New  Hampshire... 

120 

-II 

49 

374 

+39 

240 

78 

6,6l6 

57 

3,421 

205 

Rhode  Island.. . . 

280 

-65 

213 

1,492 

+366 

1,408 

421 

45,922 

135 

5,908 

1,21*2 

Vermont . 

38 

+  11+ 

27 

1 12 

+  1 1 

88 

20 

1,924 

7 

2,033 

228 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

552 

+  1 

537 

3,597 

+263 

3,562 

843 

95,014 

303 

14,894 

3,005 

New  York . . 

l,56l 

-591 

1,479 

9,519 

+990 

8,612 

1,991 

200,802 

i,o6e 

52,61*5 

4, 147 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,059 

-261 

1,038 

24,606 

+4,935 

24,444 

4,234 

463,580 

570 

28, 173 

8,860 

Virgin  Islands.. 

30 

+20 

30 

196 

+  120 

196 

37 

4,224 

5 

328 

62 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

105 

+37 

70 

231 

+77 

178 

42 

4,343 

28 

1,929 

204 

Dist.  of  Col _ 

320 

-37 

169 

1,949 

+574' 

1,328 

324 

33,032 

116 

6,246 

1,214 

Mary  land . 

1,571+ 

hi,  072 

583 

1,504 

+264 

1,278 

390 

38,637 

241 

14,226 

2,284 

North  Carolina.. 

1,332 

-266 

897 

9,699 

+  1,200 

7,381 

2,021 

209,941 

633 

26,298 

5,  4+1 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

1,1438 

-165 

1,355 

1 1,1*28 

+938 

10,345 

2,633 

274,988 

710 

45,377 

13,085 

Virginia . 

587 

-207 

406 

4,881 

+762 

3,718 

1,054 

99,433 

327 

22,589 

5,576 

West  Virginia... 

91+8 

+  IQl* 

673 

6, 102 

+964 

5,005 

1,228 

127,730 

303 

25,472 

9,  ns 

Region  IV: 

682 

Alabama . 

1,356 

-12 

12,357 

+  1,297 

8,215 

2,298 

220,  133 

556 

29,488 

9,497 

Florida . 

861* 

-14*6 

632 

4,203 

+  1,020 

3,454 

906 

89,710 

449 

17,210 

1,531 

Georgia . 

791+ 

-19 

540 

6,264 

+800 

5,472 

1,316 

139,  189 

376 

17,799 

4,683 

Mississippi . 

781* 

+22 

658 

4,607 

+298 

4,oo4 

1,049 

III,  145 

308 

15,005 

3,634 

South  Carolina.. 

716 

-61 

503 

5,290 

+327 

4,511 

1,051 

109,020 

276 

14,877 

4,214 

Tennessee . 

1,309 

-155 

1,031 

13,650 

+  1,798 

11,304 

2,735 

286,725 

649 

31,767 

11,654 

Region  V: 

656 

I0,a48 

+  1,495 

Kentucky . 

82i* 

-83 

8,052 

2,004 

202,308 

509 

26,304 

8,010 

Michigan . 

2,235 

+  121; 

1,740 

15,380 

+3,298 

15, 143 

3,492 

390,821 

1,1 14 

3  4793 

7,916 

Ohio . 

1,295 

+  1 

937 

5,749 

+  1,21*4 

5,394 

1,082 

117,803 

562 

28,322 

5,299 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois . 

1,1+19 

+720 

1,373 

5,051 

+  1,  101 

4,920 

1,015 

108,203 

473 

34,306 

5,500 

Indiana . 

1,255 

+291+ 

1,006 

6,343 

+790 

5,610 

1,370 

143,634 

449 

22,588 

4,310 

Minnesota . . 

894 

+  14+2 

387 

4, 193 

+  1,185 

3, 140 

820 

78,243 

390 

23,030 

3,333 

Wisconsin. . ..... 

623 

-165 

599 

3, 189 

+  1,  108 

3,125 

656 

73,790 

273 

13,064 

2,298 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

607 

+57 

103 

1,753 

+3H 

1,274 

332 

35,226 

167 

8,  158 

674 

Kansas . 

Lit* 

+58 

222 

1,609 

1,3d 

334 

33,555 

135 

8,  |60 

751 

Missouri . 

1,  135 

+35 

306 

8,517 

+669 

196 

1,648 

129,691 

454 

27,  186 

4,998 

Nebraska . 

129 

+5 

37 

742 

0 

679 

I63 

17,263 

57 

4,847 

517 

North  Dakota.... 

66 

-22 

56 

300 

+69 

296 

60 

6,378 

49 

4,584 

601 

South  Dakota.... 

87 

O  — 

“w  U 

57 

6c; 

+103 

127 

13,501 

73 

5, 143 

634 

.Region  VTTT: 

Arkansas . 

527 

-1+3 

1  r>~. 

5,87? 

+161 

3,347 

768 

81,225 

197 

15,297 

2,96? 

Louisiana . 

50l+ 

-M7 

400 

3,991 

+427 

3,662 

911 

95,459 

43 

11,599 

2,683 

Ok  lehoma . . 

598 

+32 

391 

3,336 

+62 

3,043 

655 

71,  102 

196 

13,456 

3,094 

Texas . . 

1,770 

-175 

1,420 

12,692 

+974 

1 1,279 

2,622 

278,513 

589 

38,675 

8,970 

Region  IX: 

+i0 

Colorado . 

251 

212 

1,099 

+202 

!,C33 

202 

22,055 

107 

7,320 

379 

Montane . 

55 

+  1 

41 

117 

-115 

107 

24 

2,536 

12 

4,331 

2C5 

New  Mexico . 

131 

-1+2 

1  15 

1,  152 

-317 

915 

276 

27,969 

84 

5,923 

1,304 

Utah . 

186 

-59 

103 

724 

+96 

66  9 

150 

16,027 

92 

4,478 

453 

Wyoming . 

28 

+6 

25 

68 

-36 

64 

13 

1 ,4 16 

9 

1,353 

156 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

337 

+6 1 

215 

1,  128 

+7^ 

1 , 005 

243 

25,595 

105 

6,084 

551 

Ca  lifornla . 

1,821 

+4 

1,544 

7,551. 

+  1,995 

6,680 

1,476 

153,888 

681 

55,565 

4,003 

Hawaii . 

212 

-128 

135 

1,921 

+316 

1,677 

398 

4l,  14  3 

115 

5,330 

1,  107 

Nevada . .  . 

IS 

"4 

17 

77 

+  14 

71 

16 

1,673 

12 

713 

43 

Region  XI: 

-84 

Alaska . 

6 

-12 

5 

85 

82 

16 

1,923 

1 

827 

259 

Idaho . 

71 

-II 

62 

152 

-31 

143 

35 

3,831 

22 

4,559 

1*26 

Oregon . 

388 

-293 

264 

1,301 

-293 

1,084 

227 

24,606 

146 

14,250 

1,366 

Washington . 

1,125 

+  115 

795 

2,487 

-667 

2,233 

650 

68, 106 

304 

19,630 

2,687 

l/  As  provided  for  in  Title  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952.  Includes  data  on  veterans  filing  for  unemployment 
compensation  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  and/or  UCFE  programs;  excludes  date  for  a  weekly  average  of  I  veteran 
receiving  such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  program. 

2 /  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  State  program. 

3/  Represents  gross  payments  which  are  unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  overpayments. 

Tj/  Since  full  UCV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  consecutive  weeks,  exhaustion  of  such  benefits  could  not  have  occurred  prior  to  April  14,  1553* 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees, 


Region 

and 

State 


Tota  I . 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  island . 

Vermont . 

Region  IT ; 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

De  laware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy I vania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina... . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1  linois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VTT: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . . 

Missouri . . . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  lahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . . 

Ce  lifornie . . 

Hawaii . . 

Nevada . . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Initial 
claims  2 / 

Weeks  of 
unemployment 
c  laimed 

Average  weekly 
number  of 
benef iciaries 

Weeks 

compensated 
for  a  1 1 
unemo Icyment 

12,607 

81,53k 

(6,5(7 

72,67 k 

79 

557 

109 

kso 

53 

ko9 

66 

290 

551 

2,281 

363 

1,597 

kk 

3kk 

98 

k30 

86 

359 

30 

352 

9 

57 

8 

37 

238 

2,293 

k76 

2,09 k 

003 

7,028 

i,k9e 

4,590 

159 

1,277 

352 

I,5k9 

0 

0 

1 

5 

29 

87 

16 

70 

k!5 

3,569 

830 

3,653 

250 

I,k98 

390 

1,715 

222 

1,530 

278 

1,223 

1,009 

7,29k 

1,681 

7,395 

288 

I,lk9 

235 

1,03k 

39 

350 

51 

223 

252 

2,207 

kll 

1,808 

266 

917 

121 

53k 

277 

2,9k5 

59k 

2,615 

2  Ik 

I,  137 

265 

1, 1 6k 

17k 

I,  (kk 

20 k 

S99 

kk7 

k,622 

1,  139 

5,010 

165 

2,598 

609 

2,680 

22k 

Okk 

205 

90k 

2k2 

2,  120 

k28 

1,385 

k9  0 

2,93k 

325 

3,632 

223 

1,901 

377 

l,66l 

77 

6l6, 

132 

565 

Ilk 

727 

135 

596 

50 

23 k 

52 

231 

98 

603 

136 

601 

286 

1,501 

2k8 

1,090 

190 

63k 

!k2 

1 1 

56 

12 

5I 

k3 

292 

55 

2kC 

1(5 

938 

116 

511 

Ik5 

7ki 

12k 

5kk 

299 

2,19k 

313 

1,379 

373 

3,k56 

697 

3,069 

Iko 

k87 

98 

k3 1 

20 

170 

37 

I61 

37 

k02 

90 

396 

ilk 

888 

186 

318 

18 

5k 

12 

5k 

13k 

583 

158 

695 

927 

7,621 

1,072 

k,  7  (7 

1  (7 

1, 185 

262 

1, 152 

33 

20 k 

k5 

199 

1 12 

k  18 

92 

k05 

29 

78 

Ik 

63 

208 

573 

08 

386 

1,537 

3,325 

keo 

2,  IL6 

Amount  of 
benefits 
paid  3/ 


$l,?6l,3k0 


lb, 38k 
5,227 
39,766 
8,55k 
9,813 
931 

70, 1 1 1 

I99,kk9 
35,  eio 
62 

2,135 
102,912 
h8, 755 
2k, 326 
230,29k 
21,179 

k, 239 

k  1, 7 17 
1 1,626 
67,'£7 
23,783 
20.537 
121,622 

57,  173 
27,07 k 
58,713 

97,699 

k5,629 

(2,571 

16,693 

5,k2l 

lk,  095 
22, 12k 
(6,519 

l, 318 
5,7(6 

ll, 009 
12,270 
35,380 
7k, 935 

II,  185 

3,679 

9,708 

25,775 

1,398 

(7,976 

Ik3,£03 

33,761 

6, 061 

I2,5k0 

1,603 

K,0k3 

63,832 


program,  esraonsnea  uncer  previsions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  became  effective 
January  I,  19^5.  Includes  data  on  Federal  employees  filing  jointly  under  UCFE,  State,  and/or  veterans* 
p  r  ram. 

2/  Includes  transitional  claims.  Not  strictly  comparable  with  earlier  date  since  transitional  claims  were 
previously  excluded. 

3/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  July  31, 1956  and  1955 

(Amount  In  thousands) 


Region 

Benefits  paid 

3  months  ending 

Col  lections 

3  months  ending 

Benefits  paid 

12  months  ending 

Col  lections  and 
interest 

12  months  ending 

Funds  available 

For  12  months 
ending  July  Jl,  1956 
percent  of 

end 

State 

July  31. 
1956 

July  31, 

1955 

July  31, 
1956 

July  31, 

1955 

July  31, 
1956 

July  31, 
1955 

July  31, 
1956 

July  31, 
1955 

July  31, 
1956 

July  31, 

1955 

Benefits 

to 

taxable 
wages  j/ 

Reserves  to 

taxab le 
wages  _|/ 

Total  2/ . 

$316,719 

$310,810 

$176,91+9 

$355,336 

$1,300,264 

$1,680,540 

$1,547,344 

$1,318,768 

$8,037,630 

1.3 

8.2 

Region  Is 

6,824 

240,375 

Connecticut . 

It, 615 

5,397 

9,1+31 

20,990 

31,522 

31,383 

28,  133 

229,335 

1.0 

12.0 

Maine . 

1,571 

2,01+1 

2,616 

1,655 

7,345 

8,680 

9,176 

7,744 

44,393 

1+2,410 

1.6 

9-6 

/'Aassachuset’tse .  • 

9,960 

12, 152 

22, 180 

15,936 

4i,9l4 

65, 153 

75,869 

76,402 

298,095 

262,882 

1. 1 

7.8 

New  Hampshire... 

1,1+91+ 

1,252 

1,910 

1,624 

5,444 

6,727 

7,569 

6,4l2 

22,522 

20,291 

1.5 

6.3 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

3,722 

3,361 

5,300 

4,432 

12,876 

15,337 

17,666 

16, 163 

28,  166 

23,  183 

2.2 

4.7 

Vermont . 

377 

61+7 

764 

467 

1,855 

3,764 

2,628 

2,  120 

16,059 

15,235 

1.  1 

9-7 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

24,850 

21,737 

26,336 

22,292 

94,821 

109,339 

91,012 

80,964 

447,681 

450, 1 10 

2.3 

10.7 

New  York . 

60,329 

59,219 

70,790 

62,524 

215,340 

255,325 

237,659 

228,082 

1,257,996 

1,232,136 

1.7 

9.7 

Region  Ills 

2,894 

3,c47 

1,863 

.6 

4.6 

Delaware . 

691 

1+05 

818 

517 

2,  115 

16,860 

15,809 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

853 

996 

1,21+8 

81+4 

3,756 

4,793 

4,76o 

3,907 

55,863; 

54,673 

•  7 

9.8 

Maryland . 

3,533 

i+,881 

5,270 

2,936 

13,317 

25,895 

19,734 

13, 151 

1 13,870 

106,983 

.8 

6.7 

North  Carolina.. 

7,581+ 

6,81+5 

8,712 

4,953 

23,319 

28,946 

29, ISC 

26, 178 

175,742 

169,275 

1.3 

9.7 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

38,771 

1+1,655 

69,219 

41,110 

157,521 

224,432 

168,537 

108,61+3 

346, 153 

332,741 

1.9 

4.2 

Virginia . 

2,500 

2,688 

2,566 

1,890 

8,405 

12,760 

10,600 

8,397 

88,257 

85,622 

.6 

6. 1 

West  Virginia... 

1,698 

3,352 

1+.55I 

2,701 

8,415 

24,837 

12,794 

8,833 

62,092 

57,413 

.9 

6.8 

Region  IV: 

14,883 

18,480 

13,683 

Alabama . 

3,61+2 

2,718 

5,31+2 

3.657 

II,  127 

80,497 

72,780 

1.0 

7-2 

Florida . 

2,851 

2,688 

1+.371+ 

2,099 

1 1,1+28 

11,151 

12,989 

10,615 

87,551 

85,564 

.8 

5-9 

Georgia . 

l+,822 

i+,071 

7,725 

4,695 

14,974 

19,357 

24,284 

19,959 

145,836 

136,073 

1.0 

9-6 

Mississippi . 

1,999 

1,8 16 

1,732 

1,471 

7,033 

8,772 

5,851 

6,070 

36,066 

37,094 

1.5 

7-7 

South  Carolina.. 

2,906 

2,205 

3,091 

2,763 

9,323 

11,594 

12,022 

11,632 

72,295 

69,310 

1.  I 

8.3 

Tennessee . 

7,856 

7,369 

9,066 

5,732 

27,320 

33,262 

26,560 

22,032 

92,540 

92,859 

1.9 

6-5 

Region  V: 

35,049 

26, 168 

Kentucky . 

6,376 

7,621+ 

8,011 

5,172 

22,  105 

21,005 

123,426 

119,250 

2.0 

1 1. 1 

Michigan . 

1+6, 1 16 

10,778 

21+.320 

15,036 

117,609 

107,074 

73,682 

64,395 

332,891 

374,971 

2.  1 

5-9 

Ohio . 

15,719 

11,675 

16,257 

13,872 

54,598 

93, 145 

65,477 

58,444 

616,000 

602,960 

.8 

8-7 

Region  VI: 

105,240 

82, 156 

54,818 

1+32,320 

6.3 

Illinois . 

16,61+8 

21,  11+2 

28,272 

13,769 

59,271 

457,421 

.8 

Indiana . 

10,398 

1+,  699 

1  1,606 

8,257 

30,281 

36,763 

36,977 

29,633 

209,046 

201,375 

1.0 

6-9 

Minnesota . 

3,606 

3,993 

3,581 

2,958 

19,746 

25,223 

20,  101 

16,864 

1 17,018 

1 16, 158 

1.2 

7-2 

Wisconsin . 

5,919 

3,318 

7,860 

6,613 

22,231 

28,645 

30,512 

26,291+ 

251,753 

242,766 

1.0 

11.4 

Region  VII : 

Tcwa . 

1,500 

1,01+1 

2,029 

1,144 

6,858 

6,954 

7,636 

6,572 

108, 131 

107,021 

.7 

10.8 

Kansas . 

1,771 

2,276 

2,931+ 

2,582 

9,828 

1 1 , 021+ 

12,218 

10,655 

80,804 

78, 130 

l.l 

9-2 

Missouri . 

5,11+1+ 

5, l+l+o 

8,208 

5,371 

20,770 

30,905 

28,899 

21,933 

215,811 

206,913 

•  9 

9-2 

Nebraska . 

951+ 

591+ 

1,  li+2 

837 

5,052 

4,570 

4,541 

3,755 

38,593 

38,951 

1.0 

7-8 

North  Dakota.... 

202 

358 

691 

588 

2,627 

3,173 

2,252 

2,465 

9,337 

9,668 

2.0 

7-0 

South  Dakota.... 

118 

1 18 

31+6 

209 

1,382 

1,314 

1,460 

M3I 

12,960 

12,334 

1.0 

9- 1 

Region  VIII: 

43,806 

8.4 

Arkansas . 

1,1+09 

1,333 

1,675 

1,637 

6,312 

7,546 

7,467 

7,125 

45, 108 

1.2 

Louisiana . 

2,705 

3,821+ 

5,1.12 

3,794 

1 1,278 

18, 134 

17,863 

16,792 

132,254 

125,284 

•  9 

10.2 

Oklahoma . 

1,986 

2,093 

2,1+65 

2,  182 

8,507 

10,918 

9, 108 

8,387 

51,699 

50,807 

1.0 

5-8 

Texas. . . 

5,398 

i+,137 

8,  151 

5,348 

18,960 

19,228 

23, 162 

22,448 

287, 155 

281,84 2 

•  5 

7-3 

Region  IX: 

69,459 

.4 

Colorado . 

585 

561 

1,202 

643 

2,926 

3,574 

4,993 

4,138 

71,740 

10.3 

Montana. . . 

1+96 

578 

932 

1,092 

3,831 

3,444 

4,715 

4,788 

44,370 

43,391 

1.3 

14.6 

New  .Mexico . 

563 

699 

1,399 

1,051 

2,795 

3,916 

5, 115 

4,225 

36,705 

34,274 

.8 

1  1.0 

Utah . 

632 

697 

1,500 

I,35l 

3,740 

4,548 

5,768 

5, 179 

37,860 

35,725 

.9 

9M 

Wyoming . . . 

237 

31+9 

1+71 

358 

1,799 

2,4oe 

2,000 

1,706 

15,485 

15,236 

l.l 

9.9 

Region  X: 

6,718 

48,  1 18 

Arizona . 

811+ 

697 

2,386 

1,865 

4,000 

3,53i 

7,536 

51,758 

.9 

11.4 

California . 

21,672 

22,  149 

1+9,499 

43,991 

94,965 

121,1-25 

174,650 

149,420 

906,230 

823,338 

1.0 

9.3 

Hawaii . 

581+ 

671+ 

723 

481 

2,879 

3,  ll+2 

3,019 

2,70l. 

22,410 

22, 189 

l.l 

9.0 

Nevada . 

8C3 

4S4 

1,249 

971 

4, 153 

3,c45 

5,001 

4, 156 

18,808 

17,901 

1.8 

6.  1 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

615 

1,227 

1,096 

998 

5,017 

7,956 

4,504 

4,299 

3,302 

4/  1,778 

y  2,452 

3-9 

1.4 

Idaho . 

1+51 

589 

1, 108 

1, 196 

4,031 

5,262 

5.349 

36,390 

35,025 

1.5 

13.6 

Oregon . 

2,279 

2,651 

4,766 

3,256 

18,215 

19,81+8 

15,155 

12,828 

52,154 

54,293 

1.9 

5-3 

Washington . 

4,1+37 

i+,506 

14,617 

13,639 

35,860 

34,859 

38,343 

40,505 

201,737 

198,739 

2.2 

12.  f 

_[/  Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  December  }l,  1955- 

'  Sum  of  State  figures  may  not  equal  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

3/  Includes  amounts  credited  to  States'  accounts  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  on  July  I,  1956  under  the  provisions  of  the  Employment 
Security  Administrative  Financing  Act  of  1954- 

\J  Represents  funds  remaining  for  benefits  after  a  $3,000,000  advance  to  Alaska  from  Federal  account  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 


ALABAMA . 

ALASKA . 

ARIZONA . 

ARKANSAS . 

CALIFORNIA . 

COLORADO . 

CONNECTICUT . 

DELAWARE . 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA... 

FLORIDA . 

GEORGIA . 

HAWAII . 

IDAHO . 

ILLINOIS . 

INDIANA . 

IOWA . 

KANSAS . 

KENTUCKY . 

LOUISIANA . 

MAINE . 

MARYLAND . 

MASSACHUSETTS . 

MICHIGAN . 

MINNESOTA . 

MISSISSIPPI . 

MISSOURI . 

MONTANA . 

NEBRASKA . 

NEVADA . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE . 

NEW  JERSEY . 

NEW  MEXICO . 

NEW  YORK . 

NORTH  CAROLINA . 

NORTH  DAKOTA . 


OHIO . 

OKLAHOMA . 

OREGON . 

PENNSYLVANIA... 

PUERTO  RICO . 

RHODE  ISLAND.... 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA... 

TENNESSEE . 

TEXAS . 

UTAH . 

VERMONT . 

VIRGINIA . 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS... 

WASHINGTON . 

WEST  VIRGINIA.... 


Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  4 
Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security- Welfare  Building, 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 
Department  of  Employment,  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building,  Denver  2 

Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 

United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  1724  F  Street  NW,  Washington  25; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 
Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee 

Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Labor  Building,  Atlanta  3 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Keelikolani  Building,  825  Mililani  Street 
P.O.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13 

Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  520,  153j  South  8th  Street,  Boise 
Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 
Employment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  2  5 
Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8 

Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

F  rankfort 

Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Annex  Building, 
Baton  Rouge  4 

Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

Employment  Security  Commission,  514  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 
Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1033,  Lincoln  1 

Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

Employment  Security  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1799,  103  Sixth  Street  SW,  Albuquerque 
Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  500  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  18 
Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  and  North  McDowell  Streets,  Raleigh 
North  Dakota  State  Employment  Service,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  207  Broadway, 

Box  568,  Bismarck;  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau, 
201  Broadway,  Bismarck 

Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  427  Cleveland  Avenue,  Columbus  16 
Employment  Security  Commission,  American  National  Building,  Oklahoma  City  2 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  500  Public  Service  Building,  Srlem 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Dept,  of  Labor  and  Industry  Bldg., 

Seventh  and  Forster  Streets,  Harrisburg 

Puerto  Rico  Employment  Service,  Parque  Street  #607,  P.O.  Box  8368  Fdez.  Juncos  Station, 
Santurce,  San  Juan 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  3 
Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  10 
Employment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  3 
Texas  Employment  Commission,  Brown  Building,  Austin  19 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  2100,  Salt  Lake  City  13 

Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Broad-Grace  Arcade,  Richmond  11 
Virgin  Islands  Employment  Service,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas 
Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  367,  Old  Capitol  Building,  Olympia 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 
Charleston  5 


WISCONSIN .  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Industrial  Commission,  105  South  Blair  Street, 

Madison  3;  Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East 
Wilson  Street,  Madison  1 

WYOMING .  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  760,  136^  South  Wolcott  Street,  IOOF  Building, 

Casper 
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Table  I. --Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State  -  Women  Jul/  1956 


Region  end  State 

New  applications  j/ 

Counse ling 

interviews 

Nonagricu 1 tura 1 

Initia 1  claims 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
covered  by  continued 
claims 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

June 

1956 

Total 

Initial 

Referra  Is 

Place nents 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
June 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2J 
June 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
June 

1956 

Numbe' 

Per¬ 

centage 

chance 

fray's/ 

June 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
f  rom 
June 

1956 

Number 

Per- 

cenhage 
change 
f  rom 
June 

1956 

Total,  53  States.. 

275.61*3 

-17.0 

35,041 

-I8.4 

19,591 

-18. 1 

386,671 

-5.3 

216,477 

-4.8 

486,963 

+23.4 

2,384,441 

+2.4 

Region  I: 

+  16.7 

Connecticut . 

i*,806 

-20.9 

522 

+20.8 

273 

7,232 

-6.8 

3,709 

-6.6 

18,005 

+64.4 

50,837 

+24.7 

Maine . 

909 

-19.5 

90 

-31.8 

61 

-26.5 

1,837 

-24.7 

1,326 

-14.9 

2,582 

-8.6 

14,959 

-15.3 

Massachusetts# .  • 

6,276 

-26.8 

602 

-37.6 

301 

-33.4 

11,509 

-12.5 

5,607 

-16.6 

29,341 

+45.0 

90,745 

+4.7 

New  Hampshire... 

967 

-20.8 

68 

-18. 1 

42 

— 

1,597 

-19.7 

813 

-21.4 

2,  162 

-9.2 

15,370 

-4.1 

Rhode  Island. ... 

1,818 

-15.6 

349 

-18.6 

126 

-7.3 

1,767 

-22.4 

857 

-22.9 

11,835 

+23.5 

29,861 

+8.5 

Vermont . 

536 

-45.7 

7 

— 

5 

— 

1,026 

-23.5 

520 

-27-3 

991 

-2.7 

5,362 

+13.7 

Region  II: 

-26.3 

9,645 

New  Jersey . 

7,997 

-17.7 

383 

-30.9 

232 

-9-5 

6,297 

-9.3 

37,663 

+5.9 

160, 179 

+5.9 

New  York . 

32, 167 

-11.5 

4,685 

-15-6 

2,992 

-16.3 

65, 1 13 

-3.  1 

44,436 

-2.7 

92,971 

+7-7 

403, 178 

-3.0 

Puerto  Rico . 

2,735 

-11.8 

283 

-38.6 

92 

-43-5 

3,054 

+34.4 

1,470 

+  10.9 

45 

— 

513 

+127.0 

Virgin  Islands.. 

97 

+9.0 

28 

— 

23 

— 

130 

-20.7 

66 

-18. 5 

0 

— 

0 

— - 

Region  III: 

403 

De  lawere . 

388 

-3-2 

44 

— 

16 

— 

590 

-6.2 

-4.5 

493 

+3.6 

3,007 

+9.3 

Dlst.  of  Col.... 

1,91*1 

-27-5 

378 

+8.6 

192 

+5-5 

1,647 

-21.5 

1,055 

-31.9 

1,  1 12 

+22.3 

7,332 

+  13.9 

Mary  land . 

3,573 

-14.0 

738 

-33-8 

409 

-29.2 

4,813 

-21.9 

2,757 

-25-3 

6,833 

+43-5 

23,875 

-15.1 

North  Carolina.. 

7,448 

-24.8 

760 

-38.6 

376 

-44.6 

11,346 

+  11.4 

6,764 

+2.4 

19,761 

-7.6 

89,271 

-5.7 

Pennsy 1 vania. . . . 

16,902 

-16.1* 

2,347 

-15.2 

1,  163 

-20. 4 

20,282 

-10.2 

10,360 

-15.9 

66,707 

+66.0 

275,951 

+  13.3 

Virginia . 

3.601* 

-21.9 

827 

-29.7 

326 

-36.2 

6,436 

+23.8 

3,945 

+  12.3 

3,832 

-4.5 

38,480 

-8.8 

West  Virginia... 

1,566 

*35.7 

268 

+6.3 

169 

+14.2 

1,949 

-3.8 

1 , 063 

-9.3 

2.C35 

+54.2 

14,528 

+3.6 

Region  IV: 

4,074 

Alabama . 

5,337 

-.5 

304 

-33-2 

172 

-39.0 

8,093 

+9-5 

+9.1 

3,241 

+9.2 

25,5e9 

+.2 

Florida . 

6,1-51* 

-8.3 

473 

-10. 1 

235 

-18.7 

11,399 

-6.6 

6,896 

-8.7 

12,239 

+67.7 

50,324 

+62.5 

Georgia . 

6,00!* 

-1.2 

772 

-3.1 

455 

+  1.6 

7,867 

+8.0 

4,488 

+  10.0 

10,289 

+49.1 

63,647 

+  15.1 

Mississippi . 

3,905 

+  1.2 

527 

-2.4 

237 

-1.7 

6,p  12 

! , 

+  12.  C 

3,530 

+46. c 

17,904 

♦9.4 

Ccufh  Caroline.. 

2,983 

-7-5 

-t" 

>  —  t 

-2J.2 

175 

-19.0 

6,840 

+34.3 

3,963 

+36.0 

7,606 

+81.0 

30,447 

+7-5 

Tennessee . 

5,653 

-4.6 

1,026 

-19.3 

547 

-19.2 

8,537 

+.4 

4,961 

+3.9 

10,722 

+76.4 

77,668 

+7-3 

Region  V: 

-34-5 

3,043 

Kentucky . 

3,906 

-10. 5 

647 

-31.0 

290 

-11.4 

1,797 

-11.6 

3,356 

+  11.8 

42,855 

-9-1 

Michigan . 

11,763 

-15.2 

1,216 

-ie.2 

863 

-18. 3 

9,892 

-8.9 

4,449 

-12.2 

15,740 

+  15-2 

135,436 

+4-5 

Ohio . 

11,652 

-23.8 

2,683 

-18. 9 

1,577 

-21.7 

14,350 

-11.4 

7,729 

-II.  9 

I3,404 

+3.5 

56,383 

+.5 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois . 

12,51:9 

-12.5 

1,547 

-8.1 

1,003 

-2.6 

9,074 

-13.4 

5,4oi 

-12.9 

21,981 

+32.7 

143,051 

+.8 

Indier* . 

7,034 

-14.6 

452 

-34.8 

27S 

-32-4 

7,  136 

-1. 1 

2,ei<5 

-3-7 

11,154 

+53.8 

57,349 

+  1.8 

“innosofe . 

4,31:2 

-32.3 

181 

-4l.8 

e4 

-34.4 

4,51C 

-30.4 

2,765 

-25.8 

2,728 

+26.3 

21,288 

-1.8 

Wisconsin . 

5,  128 

-19.0 

205 

-1*0.6 

88 

-15.4 

8,539 

-9-9 

6,692 

+49-3 

4,856 

-23.9 

29,450 

-6.8 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

2,955 

-16.5 

225 

+6.7 

135 

+  18.8 

3.769 

-.1 

2,010 

-4.6 

2,  136 

+28.2 

13,473 

-.2 

Kansas . 

2,600 

-22.0 

335 

-21.2 

175 

-39.4 

4,063 

-3.6 

2,4i5 

-6.6 

1,492 

+28.5 

8,515 

+4.5 

Missouri . 

7,337 

-is. 6 

759 

-9.8 

426 

-11.2 

5,900 

-10.3 

3,loo 

-13.2 

8,079 

-12.8 

46, 128 

-  ie  .9 

Nebraska . 

2,752 

+  1.0 

360 

-25-6 

102 

-45-2 

1,693 

-3.0 

1,016 

-1.9 

953 

-17.8 

7,287 

-11.7 

North  Cakota. . , . 

534 

-48.6 

37 

— 

27 

2,846 

+43-3 

629 

+3-3 

117 

+72-3 

797 

-15.2 

South  Dakota. . • . 

663 

-24.4 

69 

-|6.0 

46 

829 

-7.2 

34i 

-25.2 

219 

+70.3 

987 

-4.7 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

3,490 

-23.1 

467 

-11.4 

226 

-15.0 

4,904 

-5.0 

2,500 

-.9 

2,784 

+42.0 

12,618 

+13.0 

Louisiana . 

3,353 

-31.8 

281 

-47.1 

i4i 

-49.3 

4,754 

-5.8 

2,779 

-7.8 

2,  132 

+9.1 

12,536 

+4.7 

Ok  lehonra . 

2,952 

-23.9 

601 

-20.8 

399 

-21.0 

5,264 

-6.5 

2,560 

-13.8 

2,  191 

+  19. 1 

14,  163 

-4.9 

Texas . 

17,556 

-23-9 

3,078 

-19.5 

1,689 

-19.2 

31,530 

-7.8 

16,477 

-8.0 

5,656 

+23-9 

33,699 

+4.6 

Region  IX: 

+24.3 

Colorado . 

2,593 

-26.0 

123 

-3.9 

82 

+  16.8 

3,927 

-9.9 

1,966 

-2.6 

872 

+  15.7 

4,099 

Montane . 

1,000 

-30.5 

273 

-16.5 

131 

-23.8 

1,316 

-8.5 

736 

-9.4 

279 

-.7 

2,360 

-18. 7 

New  Mexico . 

1,454 

-25.7 

233 

-12.4 

Hi 

-23.0 

1,890 

+  .2 

1,231 

+3.8 

256 

0 

1,491 

-6.9 

Utah . 

1, 105 

-37.2 

123 

-40.3 

93 

-35.0 

1,931 

-14.7 

915 

-8.6 

662 

+10.7 

4,946 

-4.9 

Wyoming . 

446 

-35.8 

III 

-20.7 

48 

— 

859 

-5-5 

451 

-20.7 

149 

+60.9 

693 

-14.3 

Region  X: 

+34.5 

Arizona . 

2,130 

-18. 9 

253 

-16.2 

16c 

-21.6 

3,255 

+2.5 

1,534 

-11.2 

955 

4,939 

+  17.7 

Ca lifornla . 

28,739 

-9.0 

3,582 

+  1.2 

2,237 

+4.4 

37,501 

-1.4 

16,877 

-1.6 

24,996 

-4.6 

153, 175 

-9.2 

Hawaii . 

711 

-6.1 

127 

+  13.4 

81 

-5.8 

670 

+23.8 

249 

+  14.7 

534. 

+5.6 

4,044 

-17.5 

Nevada . 

650 

-11.7 

59 

-33-7 

37 

— 

1,825 

-7.4 

1,060 

+.7 

395 

+19.6 

2,014 

-6.7 

Region  XI: 

444 

Alaska . 

459 

-5-5 

49 

— 

2e 

-  — 

712 

+  11.6 

+.7 

218 

+  109.2 

721 

-11.7 

Idaho . 

1,407 

-43-7 

205 

-24.3 

93 

-14.7 

2,  166 

+6.0 

1,210 

+  10.3 

1,646 

+351.7 

4,792 

+40.2 

Oregon . 

2,661 

-29.6 

257 

-39.1 

116 

-43-4 

3,490 

-8.3 

1,817 

-11.9 

3,250 

-22.3 

12,749 

+36.7 

Washington . 

4,597 

-7.4 

638 

-21.8 

196 

-21.4 

5,510 

-5.5 

2,551 

-9.8 

9,086 

+239.1 

23,321 

+25.5 

J/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  Job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since 
there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

Not  computed  If  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

.2/  Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitional 
claims  to  total  initial  claims  for  women  was  only  4.2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950-June  1953-  Includes  intrastete  claims  sent  directly  to  the 
central  office  in  some  States. 


Table  2. — Nonagricu Itura I  selection  activity  and  individuals  tested,  by  State,  July  1956 


Selection  notices  issued 

Individuals  tested 

Region  and  State 

Total 

Responses 

Referrals 
resulting 
from  notice 

Tota  1 

Aptitude  tests 

Profi¬ 

ciency 

tests 

Specific 

Genera  1 

Total,  53  States.. 

j/  579,79k 

J/  366,210 

J/  272,946 

93,974 

47,467 

14,023 

32,484 

Region  Is 

4,038 

4o6 

Connecticut . 

14,456 

7,395 

828 

155 

267 

Maine . 

2,753 

2,073 

1,971 

352 

304 

47  ' 

I 

Massachusetts. . . 

27, 122 

16,161 

10,316 

1,675 

936 

204 

535 

New  Hampshire... 

2,519 

1,960 

1,653 

343 

243 

4o 

60 

Rhode  Island.... 

3,759 

1,998 

1,254 

367 

84 

117 

166 

Vermont... . 

1,729 

1,369 

M36 

34 

20 

1 1 

3 

Region  II: 

616 

142 

New  Jersey . 

16,936 

8,030 

5,083 

1,088 

330 

New  York . 

u/> 

Cl/) 

u/) 

4,403 

1,065 

1,295 

2,043 

Puerto  Rico . 

5,771 

•p- 

a> 

4,089 

975 

892 

83 

0 

Virgin  Islands.. 

107 

101 

97 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Region  III: 

35k 

De laware . 

250 

232 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Diste  of  CO  1  e  e  e  e 

2,296 

1,200 

746 

363 

36 

123 

204 

Mary  land . 

5,559 

3,502 

2,548 

1,219 

472 

412 

335 

North  Carolina.. 

16,650 

12,606 

10,006 

2,613 

2,014 

165 

434 

Pennsy 1 vania. . . . 

45,690 

31,628 

20,636 

3,780 

1,677 

983 

l,  120 

Virginia . 

5,779 

4,037 

3,670 

1,349 

841 

230 

278 

West  Virginia... 

4,669 

2,981 

2,449 

709 

234 

312 

163 

Region  IV: 

2,464 

1,658 

586 

Alabama . 

8,584 

6, 151 

5,M3 

220 

Florida . 

12,270 

7,786 

5,771 

2,4i0 

884 

3 16 

1,210 

Georgia . 

9,987 

6,502 

5,444 

3,733 

2,727 

246 

760 

Mississippi . 

7,974 

5,086 

4,231 

2,C87 

l,64l 

197 

249 

South  Carolina.. 

7,413 

5,187 

4,389 

816 

583 

76 

157 

Tennessee . 

12,482 

8,682 

6,586 

4,309 

3,255 

407 

647 

Region  V: 

4,797 

4,270 

428 

Kentucky . 

7, 151 

1,703 

708 

572 

Michigan . 

20,601 

12,769 

9,491 

4,778 

1,980 

557 

2,241 

Ohio . 

22,031 

14,914 

1C, 844 

6,409 

3,281 

554 

2,574 

Region  VI: 

8,545 

6,567 

2,740 

1,049 

Illinois . 

14,953 

1,30! 

390 

Indiana . 

13, 103 

7,029 

5,780 

1, 145 

711 

195 

239 

Minnesota . 

7,000 

4,986 

3,543 

2, 191 

-7^ 

CVJ  t~~ 
mk 

181 

786 

Wisconsin . 

14,210 

9,77k 

7,750 

1,254 

174 

346 

Region  VII: 

534 

Iowa . . 

8,547 

6,599 

4,898 

1,689 

869 

286 

Kansas . 

5,422 

4,673 

4,013 

428 

145 

80 

203 

Missouri . 

10,031 

6,336 

4,648 

2,618 

1,875 

134 

609 

Nebraska . 

4,695 

3,  182 

1,783 

e  15 

362 

162 

291 

North  Dakota. . . . 

2,094 

1,883 

1,651 

221 

103 

65 

53 

South  Dakota.... 

2,  117 

1,702 

1,289 

247 

70 

54 

123 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

6,854 

5,896 

5,088 

1,545.  • 

833 

214 

498 

Louisiana . . 

7,532 

4,910 

4,333 

1, 173 

302 

213 

658 

Ok  lehoma . . 

10,357 

6, 5142 

4,542 

2,035 

897 

361 

777 

Texas . 

72,566 

4 1,484 

32,424 

11,584 

6,825 

1,337 

3,422 

Region  IX: 

4,387 

374 

Colorado . 

5,929 

3,287 

570 

101 

95 

Montana . 

4,096 

3,222 

2,732 

338 

84 

46 

208 

New  Mexico...... 

4,480 

3,433 

3,132 

4oo 

83 

117 

200 

Utah . 

5,226 

3,764 

2,435 

828 

235 

100 

493 

Wyoming . 

3,357 

2,334 

1,495 

85 

16 

35 

34 

Region  X: 

4,370 

Arizona . 

7,039 

3,580 

666 

216 

134 

316 

California . 

69,409 

39, 138 

26,965 

8,320 

2,772 

1,500 

4,o48 

Hawaii . 

2,052 

1,241 

1,004 

291 

115 

13 

163 

Nevada . 

2,271 

1,546 

1,214 

147 

27 

4i 

79 

Region  XI: 

Alaska..... . 

1,384 

84 1 

634 

621 

5 

43 

573 

Idaho. .......... 

6, 128 

4, 84 1 

3,537 

395 

178 

45 

172 

Oregon . 

8,397 

3,654 

3,059 

1,329 

394 

277 

658 

Washington . 

15,499 

8,055 

5,500 

1,488 

443 

258 

787 

j/  Excludes  New  York;  date  not  reported. 


Table  3.~Sel8ctod  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  July  1956 


Region  and  State 

New  applications  j/ 

Initial  counseling  interviews  Nonagrlcu Itura I  placements 

Total 

Veteran  2/ 

Tota  1 

Veteran  2 / 

Tota  1 

Veteran  Z/ 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
June 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

June 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  j!/ 
June 
1956 

/  Nu .Tiber 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  _2/ 
"June 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  _2/ 
June 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  _j/ 
June 
1956 

Total,  53  States.. 

31.740 

-0.4 

10,315 

+1.4 

12,960 

0.0 

4,155 

+  1.0 

22,344 

-10.5 

9,328 

-9.8 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

879 

+0.0 

210 

+1.0 

511 

+  13.8 

90 

0 

624 

-13.7 

227 

-7-7 

i 06 eeeeeeeeeee 

45 

12 

- - 

60 

+5-3 

22 

- - 

76 

-28.3 

24 

Massachusetts.. . 

631 

-2.8 

244 

-5.8 

480 

-3.6 

205 

-6.0 

398 

-2.9 

178 

-2.2 

New  Hampshire . . . 

93 

+8.1 

23 

— 

35 

— 

10 

— 

94 

-17.5 

39 

Rhode  Island.... 

399 

-13.6 

101 

♦  12.2 

132 

-4.3 

35 

- - 

135 

-16.7 

29 

... 

Vermont . 

36 

1 1 

— 

4 

— 

2 

... 

42 

... 

26 

— 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

645 

-9.3 

157 

-20.3 

457 

-7-5 

113 

+3.7 

258 

-19.4 

89 

-19.8 

New  York . 

2.752 

-7.1 

686 

-7.4 

1,059 

+  1.0 

250 

+5.0 

2,541+ 

-14.5 

568 

-22.0 

Puerto  Rico . 

172 

+8.9 

66 

+6.5 

25 

8 

... 

32 

8 

Virgin  Islands.. 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

... 

5 

— 

0 

— 

Region  III: 

De  leware . 

h3 

_ _ 

9 

78 

IP 

Dlst.  of  Col.... 

294 

+  19.0 

64 

+6.7 

149 

-19.5 

42 

... 

7 

157 

-1.2 

5 

62 

-15.  1 

Maryland . 

307 

-10. 0 

92 

-12.4 

60 

-33.3 

24 

— 

117 

-38.1 

56 

-16.4 

North  Carolina.. 

594 

-14.5 

167 

-18. 5 

245 

+  1.2 

79 

-28.8 

548 

+25.7 

226 

+29-9 

Pennsy  Ivanla. . . . 

2,  180 

-.3 

657 

-3-2 

1, 124 

+3.3 

366 

+.3 

915 

-48.8 

357 

-44.4 

Virginia . 

357 

+  13.7 

79 

+46.3 

298 

+5-3 

80 

+53-8 

263 

+3.5 

71 

+24.6 

West  Virginia. . . 

501 

-2.5 

168 

-3.4 

134 

+8.9 

53 

151 

-30.1 

56 

-44.0 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

405 

+  18.4 

156 

+31.1 

123 

+3-4 

44 

— 

188 

+5.6 

80 

+48.1 

Florida . . . . . 

937 

+  1.3 

407 

+  10.9 

267 

+8.5 

85 

+4.9 

1,  117 

+  11.5 

407 

+  12.4 

Georgia . 

34.2 

+  17.1 

93 

— 

172 

0 

36 

— 

224 

+6.7 

75 

+15.4 

Mississippi . 

208 

+  12.4 

74 

+21.3 

78 

+14.7 

26 

— 

142 

+39.2 

49 

South  Carolina.. 

234 

-3.3 

69 

+3.0 

66 

+  17.9 

23 

— 

186 

+  15.5 

58 

+5-5 

Tennessee . 

470 

+2.6 

175 

- 16.3 

169 

-14.2 

58 

-26.6 

792 

+7.6 

472 

+16.0 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

483 

+  12.6 

145 

+23.9 

182 

-17.3 

67 

+8.1 

285 

+  12.6 

84 

-27.6 

Michigan . 

1,598 

0.0 

502 

-4.7 

705 

+3-7 

214 

-4.9 

664 

-II. 5 

239 

-19.5 

Ohio . . 

1,677 

-2.7 

6  IS 

-1.9 

987 

+6.4 

356 

+  10.6 

J,84l 

-14.5 

694 

-6.5 

Region  VI: 

1 1  llnois . 

1,451 

-2.8 

42? 

-12.  I 

682 

-8.0 

225 

-16.3 

796 

-28.8 

479 

-32.0 

Indiana . 

64o 

+.5 

'207 

+  13.7 

310 

+ll.  5 

124 

+37.8 

434 

-12.0 

259 

+  17.7 

Minnesota . 

469 

+  1.7 

239 

+  1.7 

107 

-10.8 

44 

438 

-  10. 1 

286 

- 19.2 

Wisconsin . 

661 

-7-2 

226 

-2.6 

144 

-21.7 

45 

— 

515 

+9.1 

195 

+  1.0 

Region  VII: 

Iowa. . .......... 

449 

+  12.8 

125 

+4.2 

123 

+26.8 

39 

— 

4il 

-10.6 

T55 

-15.8 

Kansas. . . 

275 

+  1.9 

82 

+3.8 

117 

-25.0 

44 

- - 

462 

+.9 

229 

-4.2 

Missouri . 

706 

-3.9 

246 

+  1.2 

442 

-3-9 

130 

-7.8 

292 

-17.7 

lie 

-27.6 

Nebraska . 

I87 

+4.5 

55 

— 

58 

-9.4 

1 1 

224 

-3.4 

79 

+2.6 

North  Dakota.... 

43 

— 

12 

— 

22 

— 

3 

_ . 

4l 

19 

South  Dakota.... 

76 

-20.8 

31 

— 

23 

— 

9 

... 

27 

— 

21 

— 

Region  VIII : 

Arkansas . 

472 

-.8 

155 

-9-9 

34 

+47.4 

29 

_ 

321 

-2.  1 

1 12 

-.9 

Louisiana . 

335 

-13.7 

95 

-15.2 

169 

-17.1 

50 

-23.  I 

168 

+  1.8 

64 

-5.9 

Ok  Iehome. . . . 

452 

+  12.7 

156 

+2.0 

133 

+9.0 

46 

754 

+  1.6 

385 

+  10.3 

Texas . 

2,7d 

-6.8 

727 

-.  1 

765 

-9.6 

262 

-2.2 

1,835 

-4-4 

789 

-3-4 

Region  Tx: 

Colorado . 

167 

+7.7 

74 

+  12. 1 

47 

— 

17 

— 

322 

+  14.2 

239 

+37.4 

Montana . 

223 

-3.5 

84 

-6.7 

71 

+9.2 

25 

... 

101 

-17.2 

32 

New  Mexico. ..... 

167 

-4.0 

49 

— 

60 

-!3-o 

17 

... 

89 

6 

47 

... 

Utah . 

82 

-6.8 

2R 

+  1  8 

Wyoming . 

57 

-13.6 

14 

— 

(y 

38 

Tl  O 

3  • 

1! 

... 

2o 

33 

... 

15 

16 

— 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

4oi 

+4.4 

162 

+22.7 

96 

+14.3 

42 

... 

247 

-7. 1 

ill 

-5.  1 

Ca Iifornie . 

4,199 

+9.8 

1,762 

+14.3 

1,452 

+11.1 

511 

+  13.3 

1,648 

-4.6 

912 

-6.4 

Hawaii . 

89 

-15.2 

25 

- - 

65 

-8.4 

19 

49 

16 

... 

Nevada . 

63 

— 

26 

— 

29 

... 

10 

... 

38 

— 

IS 

— 

Region  XT: 

Alaska . 

15 

— 

5 

— 

1 1 

— 

0 

... 

28 

... 

13 

Idaho . . 

117 

-14.6 

50 

0 

72 

+9. 1 

32 

— 

115 

-8.7 

69 

-1.4 

Oregon . 

296 

-9.2 

112 

+3.7 

94 

-21.7 

35 

— 

616 

-18.2 

290 

- 14.7 

Washington . 

660 

+2.8 

154 

+1-3 

107 

-13.7 

36 

— 

455 

-3-4 

189 

+9.2 

j/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  Job 
applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written 
applications  are  not  taken. 

2/  Includes  veterans  of  a  1 1  wars. 

i/  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


Table  4. — Nonagricultural  placements  by  industry,  July  1956 


Total 

Woman 

All  Veterans 

Industry 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  l/ 
June 
1956 

Per¬ 
cent  age 
distri¬ 
bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

June 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  1/ 
June 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Total,  53  States . 

519,312 

-7.0 

100.0 

216,477 

-4.8 

100.0 

123,420 

-7.1 

100.0 

Forestry  and  fishing . . . 

524 

-21.2 

.1 

42 

(2/) 

168 

-1.2 

.1 

Mining . 

3,072 

-13.1 

.6 

274 

-17.0 

.1 

1,266 

-^•4 

1.C 

Construction . 

44,555 

—8.6 

8.6 

1,127 

-1.6 

.5 

17,539 

-6.9 

14.2 

Manufacturing . . . 

144,965 

♦2.5 

27.9 

62,165 

♦9.7 

28.7 

33,054 

-3.6 

26.9 

Ordnance  and  accessories... . . 

364 

-31.8 

.1 

94 

+6.8 

% 

119 

•4-6.6 

.1 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

32,911 

♦9.6 

6.4 

12,185 

♦11.4 

6,267 

-5.4 

5.1 

Tobacco  manufacturers.. . . 

2,284 

♦465.3 

.4 

1,680 

♦723.5 

.8 

154 

♦73.0 

.1 

Textile  mill  products . 

5,951 

-7.0 

1.1 

3,443 

-4.9 

1.6 

923 

-3.9 

.7 

Apparel  and  related  products . 

27,664 

♦12.2 

5.3 

23,382 

♦13.9 

10.8 

936 

-.1 

.8 

Lumber  and  wood . . 

6,519 

-4.2 

1.3 

342 

-10.2 

.2 

2,674 

-1.4 

2.2 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

3,969 

-1.7 

.8 

713 

+8.0 

.3 

1,457 

♦7.2 

1.2 

Paper  and  allied  products . 

3,625 

-9.0 

.7 

1,334 

-3.5 

•6 

1,018 

-2.8 

.8 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied. . 

3,528 

-1.7 

.7 

1,890 

-.6 

.9 

538 

-11.5 

.4 

Chemicals  and  allied  products.... 

3,691 

-7.1 

.7 

1,060 

+17.5 

.5 

1,318 

-7.4 

1.1 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal... 

1,190 

♦68.1 

.2 

129 

♦I8.3 

.1 

542 

♦93.6 

.4 

Rubber  products..... ...... ....... 

1,034 

♦7.2 

.2 

276 

-6.8 

.1 

363 

+10.0 

.3 

Leather  and  leather  products..... 

3,723 

♦5.3 

.7 

2,352 

+11.3 

1.1 

380 

♦1.9 

.3 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products... 

2,814 

-12.3 

.5 

586 

-5.3 

.3 

1,018 

-10.7 

.8 

Primary  metal  products . . 

3,587 

-22.4 

.7 

402 

♦1.5 

.2 

1,617 

-20.6 

1.3 

Fabricated  metal  industry . 

8,686 

-8.3 

1.7 

1,478 

-4.1 

.7 

3,275 

-9.1 

2.7 

Machinery  (except  electrical).... 

8,106 

-12.3 

1.6 

1,384 

-12.2 

.6 

3,161 

-8.2 

2.6 

Electrical  machines . . . . 

7,894 

-6*2 

1.5 

4,341 

+1.0 

2.0 

1,690 

-13.6 

1.4 

Transportation  equipment . . 

10,12 2 

♦8.3 

1.9 

1,140 

-1.9 

.5 

4,275 

+16.7 

3.5 

Instruments . 

1,281 

-7.2 

.2 

529 

-14.5 

.2 

333 

♦1.5 

.3 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing...... 

6,022 

-2.8 

1.2 

3,425 

+3.0 

1.6 

996 

-12.1 

.8 

Interstate  railroads . 

2,436 

-23.0 

.5 

72 

-1.4 

1,150 

-27.6 

.9 

Other  public  utilities . 

25,612 

-6«1 

4.9 

2,322 

^.9 

12,326 

-5.5 

10.0 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

111,067 

-7.6 

21.4 

39,721 

-6.9 

18.3 

29,393 

-5.4 

23.8 

Finance,  insurance  and  read,  estate. 

10,179 

-11.5 

2.0 

5,767 

-11.7 

2.7 

1,770 

-5.6 

1.4 

Service,  excluding  pvt.  households. 

65,050 

—8.6 

12.5 

28,291 

-8.8 

13.1 

13,688 

-8.4 

11.1 

Private  household. . . . . 

99,419 

-14.3 

19.1 

71,960 

-11.2 

33.3 

9,363 

-20.8 

7.6 

Regular  government  establishments.. 

12,079 

-13.9 

2.3 

4,688 

-11.7 

2.2 

3,600 

-3.0 

2.9 

Special  government  projects... . 

30 

— 

&) 

6 

— 

$ 

11 

-16.4 

(20 

Establishments,  n.e.c. ...... ....... 

324 

-16.1 

.1 

42 

92 

.1 

1 J  Not  computed  if  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
7j  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Table  5.-— Nonagricultural  placements  by  major  occupational  groups,  July  1956 


Major  occupational  group 

Total 

Women 

All  Veterans 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

June 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

June 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

June 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Total,  53  States . 

Professional  and  managerial . 

Clerical  and  sales . 

Skilled . 

Semiskilled . 

519,312 

-7.0 

100.0 

216,477 

-4.8 

100.0 

123,420 

-7.1 

100.0 

10,500 

65,442 

155,357 

30,335 

72,884 

184,794 

-14.0 

—6.6 

-13.1 

0 

-.5 

^..5 

2.0 

12.6 

29.9 

5.8 

14.0 

35.7 

4,495 

46,011 

102,736 

3,002 

31,882 

28,351 

-9.2 

-7.4 

-10.1 

♦22.7 

♦5.3 

♦10.4 

2.1 

21.3 

47.4 
1.4 

14.7 

13.1 

3,253 

8,518 

16,908 

12,364 

18,566 

63,811 

-11.3 

-2.3 

-15.6 

-.4 

-1.2 

-7.9 

2.6 

6.9 

13.7 
10.0 
15.0 

51.8 

Table  6.— Nonagricu  fture  l  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  July  1956 


Region  and  State 

Openings 

Referrals 

P  lacements 

Employer  visits 

Received 

Aval  1- 
eble  j/ 

Pending 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

June 

1956 

Appli¬ 

cant 

holding 

office 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

June 

1956 

Order¬ 
holding 
of fice 

Number 

Per^ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
June 
1956 

Percent 

major 

market 

Total,  53  States.. 

663,081+ 

917,880 

250,657 

878,249 

-7-2 

30,  169 

519,312 

-7.0 

12,564 

99,309 

-4.8 

63.4 

Region  I: 

ic, 403 

16,360 

Connecticut . 

12, 127 

23,253 

-13.1 

171 

8,  185 

-12.6 

175 

946 

-10.7 

43.4 

Maine . 

4,709 

14, 139 

10,029 

4,392 

-22.6 

26 

3,012 

-14.3 

0 

594 

-17.0 

44.8 

Massachusetts. . . 

13, 132 

26,964 

8,633 

23,036 

-15. 1 

1,079 

15,237 

-15-0 

378 

3,236 

-5.6 

85-7 

New  Hampshire... 

2,685 

5,196 

2,546 

3,733 

- 14.8 

286 

1,817 

-22.0 

120 

393 

-7.  1 

57.0 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

2,455 

3,714 

1,383 

3,645 

-ll  .0 

266 

1,610 

-23. 3 

74 

143 

-LI  .3 

67.3 

Vermont . 

1,913 

3,526 

1,629 

2,555 

-22.6 

M5 

1,334 

-26.5 

23 

280 

-19.3 

34.3 

Region  II: 

33,405 

New  Jersey . 

15,536 

17,715 

21,290 

-5.7 

387 

11,578 

-9.3 

326 

1,733 

-5.8 

59.1 

New  York . 

56,  IIC 

137,536 

34,958 

1 11,228 

-11.0 

3,497 

70,621 

-4.9 

1,362 

6,754 

-  IS- 1 

1.5. C 

Puerto  Rico . 

3,007 

3,4+21 

504 

5,368 

+  19-8 

0 

2,741 

+7-2 

0 

473 

-6.2 

85.8 

Virgin  Islands.. 

230 

277 

52 

340 

-4.2 

0 

173 

-19.9 

0 

17 

— 

64.7 

Region  JIT : 

De  leware . 

763 

1,602 

674 

1,149 

-21.6 

r~ 

S 

60S 

-25.4 

3 

158 

-17.7 

58.9 

Oist.  of  Col.... 

3,533 

7,556 

3,095 

3,965 

-25.0 

73 

2,448 

-27-7 

1 12 

99 

-51.0 

72.7 

Mary  lend . 

O  J  VUJ 

12,  173 

3,649 

J  1,754 

-20.9 

105 

6,635 

-20.8 

363 

1,350 

-15.2 

56.2 

North  Carolina.. 

17,944 

21,938 

5, 183 

23,o4o 

+5.1 

363 

14,237 

-2.5 

21 

2, 119 

-23.0 

60.5 

Pennsylvania.... 

25,366 

37,496 

10,463 

39,835 

-18.2 

3, 042 

19,898 

-23.6 

1,002 

3,692 

-l.l 

65.0 

Virginia . 

11,165 

15,625 

5,692 

12,303 

+8.8 

204 

7,442 

-2.3 

78 

1,528 

-6.7 

78. 1 

West  Virginia... 

2,505 

3,255 

797 

3,527 

-12.8 

136 

2,032 

-17.6 

22 

46o 

+20.4 

62.4 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

1 1,560 

13,741 

2,489 

16,556 

+  14.7 

211 

8,919 

+  10.5 

63 

2,620 

+4.3 

51.9 

Florida . 

24,539 

29,237 

4,786 

25,422 

-2.  1 

964 

17,930 

-2.0 

48 

2,233 

-10.3 

70.3 

Georgia . 

15,757 

18,  180 

4,773 

18,654 

+  11.7 

i4o 

1 1,1:08 

+  12.8 

42 

2,915 

+5-7 

77-3 

Mississippi . 

9, 159 

10,712 

2, 156 

11,751 

+  12.3 

104 

7,515 

+3.4 

55 

1,732 

+.8 

54.3 

South  Carolina.. 

11,727 

13,995 

4,132 

14,394 

+29-2 

248 

8,736 

+28.0 

27 

2,123 

-8.0 

53-7 

Tennessee. ...... 

11,626 

13,662 

2,060 

16,425 

-.2 

168 

9,744 

+3.1 

8 

1,592 

-21.8 

6l.4 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

4,900 

6,587 

975 

7,222 

-6.6 

4o 

4,253 

-3.2 

9 

1,012 

-13.2 

60.5 

Michigan . 

14,581 

21,  105 

6,298 

24,008 

-6.9 

l,33l 

11,448 

-12.1 

283 

1,284 

-1.9 

52.4 

Ohio . 

30,076 

40,541 

9,629 

41,443 

-10.9 

529 

26,014 

-IC.6 

217 

5, 100 

-9.7 

48.3 

Region  VI: 

1 1  linoi . 

23,382 

35,736 

11,876 

27,907 

- 16. 1 

2,303 

13,806 

-14.6 

1,253 

4,085 

-6. 1 

74.4 

Indiana . 

9,518 

14,230 

4, 169 

14,441 

-7-7 

414 

6,657 

-5-2 

97 

2,279 

-2.4 

58.4 

Minnesota . 

10,338 

13,905 

3,430 

12,838 

-28.4 

327 

9,032 

-28.2 

78 

2,356 

-11.4 

55.4 

Wisconsin . 

13,585 

23,464 

6,600 

20,018 

-9.6 

326 

15,649 

+44.I 

1,222 

2,661 

+.4 

76.9 

Region  VII: 

1,754 

Iowa . 

7,298 

9,059 

9,603 

-4-3 

106 

6,o64 

-10.2 

32 

1,530 

+  16.5 

60. 1 

Kansas . 

9,869 

12,357 

2,593 

12,076 

-8.5 

19 

8,500 

-15.2 

12 

1,874 

-2.1 

60.2 

Missouri . 

9,898 

12,636 

2,913 

14,359 

-1 1. 1 

238 

7,713 

-8.7 

23 

1,999 

+5.8 

63.5 

Nebraska . 

5,155 

6,200 

1, 149 

5,851 

-16.7 

25 

4,479 

-19.5 

65 

1,385 

-24.7 

66.3 

North  Dakota. . . . 

2,273 

3,881 

1,135 

5,818 

+27-4 

13 

2,064 

+4.8 

34 

316 

-6.8 

67.4 

South  Dakota.... 

1,875 

3, 107 

1,038 

2,579 

-17-6 

44 

1,601 

-24.5 

6 

4n 

+  12.3 

78.6 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

7,230 

8, 193 

1,015 

10,522 

-3-5 

i4o 

6,221 

+4.3 

II 

1,653 

-4.  l 

58.7 

Louisiana . 

9,068 

1C, 608 

i,44o 

12,686 

-.2 

253 

8,048 

-3.2 

217 

1,222 

-16.3 

83.6 

Ok lehome . 

12,915 

14,394 

1,383 

16,788 

-11.8 

155 

1 1,288 

-16.0 

15 

3,079 

+6.2 

78.0 

Texas . 

50, 192 

60,963 

10,245 

72,841 

-8.0 

376 

43,730 

-7.2 

56 

8,389 

+  1.1 

91.6 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

9,399 

12,440 

2,684 

12,579 

-15.3 

273 

8,071 

-13.5 

88 

1,  133 

+.4 

57-4 

Montana . 

3,641 

4,669 

967 

4,543 

-6. 1 

1 10 

3,023 

-6.0 

28 

1,395 

+  12. 1 

63.7 

New  Mexico . 

4,24 2 

5,048 

860 

5, 162 

+3.8 

37 

3,809 

+2. 1 

18 

861 

+  10.5 

42.3 

Utah . 

3,770 

4,496 

946 

5,500 

-16.9 

459 

2,973 

-17.1 

116 

839 

-9.2 

73-5 

Wyoming . 

2,239 

2,685 

432 

2,74 2 

-6.9 

20 

1,799 

-15.1 

1 16 

963 

+  19.3 

44.1 

Region  X: 

• 

Arizona . 

6,4 15 

8,  183 

1,570 

8,704 

-8.0 

327 

4,975 

-22.2 

244 

1, 123 

- 19.0 

70. 1 

Ca lifornia . 

64,603 

89,304 

25,557 

84,798 

-1.7 

8,735 

42,297 

-4.0 

3,657 

10,048 

+  11.0 

50.0 

Hawaii . 

1,080 

1,981 

812 

1,634 

+  14.3 

6 

769 

+  I4.8 

3 

147 

+  19.5 

65.3 

Nevada . 

2,995 

3,553 

592 

3,789 

-.9 

91 

2,377 

+2.9 

15 

437 

-4.6 

62.2 

Region  XI: 

Alesko . 

1,475 

2,232 

885 

1,852 

+  1.8 

8 

1, 16| 

-1.5 

6 

131 

-37.9 

74.0 

Idaho . 

5,596 

6,333 

839 

7,809 

+  12.3 

66l 

4,770 

+2.8 

30 

781 

+.  I 

53.4 

Oregon . 

9,402 

10,621+ 

1,478 

12,138 

-6.1 

350 

8,247 

-7-3 

61 

1,663 

-18. 1 

48.6 

Washington . 

14,503 

18,660 

7,547 

16, 189 

+6.3 

864 

9,558 

+5.2 

245 

1,866 

-2.3 

61.2 

j/  Openings  on  hand  beginning  of  month  plus  openings  received  during  the  month. 
Z/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


Table  7. — Agricultural  referrals,  p lacements,  and  employer  visits,  July  1956 


Ref erra Is  j/ 

Placements  J / 

Employer  visits 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
June  1956 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 

Pool- 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Percentage 
change  from  2j 
June  1956 

lUlwlf 

June 

1956 

July 

1955 

type 

Total,  53  States.. 

1,228,050 

-II. 5 

1,185,395 

-11.4 

-4.8 

510,387 

49,894 

53,207 

-1.0 

Region  T: 

3,646 

+136.6 

-22.6 

-36.2 

Connecticut . 

3,391 

+29-6 

0 

280 

125 

Maine . 

5,614 

+434.7 

5,429 

+437-5 

-45.1 

0 

0 

900 

+  131.4 

Massachusetts. . . 

15, 168 

+112.5 

14,841 

+146.1 

+6.0 

3,049 

2,069 

2,206 

-7-7 

New  Hampshire... 

560 

— 

568 

— 

+125.4 

507 

33 

54 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

18 

— 

7 

— 

- - 

0 

0 

3 

— 

Vermont . 

576 

+9.9 

431 

+20. 1 

-25.4 

0 

8 

827 

-14.4 

Region  IT: 

+62.7 

5,690 

-11.4 

New  Jersey . 

24,222 

+63.I 

23,952 

-38.8 

320 

998 

New  York . 

25,859 

+199.4 

27,453 

+205.6 

-26.5 

14,632 

4, 136 

2,308 

+42. 1 

Puerto  Rico . 

3,o43 

-20.9 

155 

-4i.i 

-5.5 

0 

0 

47 

-  — 

Virgin  Islands.. 

6 

“  “  “ 

6 

-  —  — 

—  “ 

0 

0 

0 

“  “  “ 

Region  III: 

3,867 

+126.5 

+28.6 

154 

+46.7 

Delaware . 

4,790 

+218. 1 

1,382 

210 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

3 

— 

1 

— 

- - 

0 

0 

0 

Mary  land . 

32,340 

+76.9 

31,841 

+78.0 

-19.6 

833 

444 

904 

+112.2 

North  Carolina.. 

119,430 

+24.0 

112,999 

+25.7 

+44.1 

9,239 

1,693 

4,853 

+6.  1 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

49,670 

+174.1 

53,940 

+182.2 

+  1.1 

33,793 

3,827 

1,134 

+24.9 

Viroinia . 

27,191 

+9.6 

£6,747 

+9.1 

+15.9 

7,786 

1,924 

64o 

+4.9 

West  Virginia... 

1,134 

+.9 

1,197 

-3.6 

+295.0 

1,088 

0 

162 

Region  TV: 

6,644 

-44.  1 

Alabama . 

7,927 

-40.8 

-39.0 

370 

1 

1,310 

-20.0 

Florida . 

4,872 

-71.6 

1,601 

-77-4 

-59.0 

0 

461 

605 

-49.2 

Georgia . 

7,64 2 

-32.7 

6,804 

-36.8 

-18.0 

631 

49 

1,472 

-23.0 

Mississippi . 

84,515 

-61.3 

82,500 

-61.9 

+52.2 

32,025 

6,079 

417 

-27.9 

South  Carolina.. 

22,074 

+27-4 

17,676 

+3.9 

+61.9 

237 

747 

1,674 

-3-7 

Tennessee . 

76,689 

-16.3 

76,026 

-I4.5 

-7.1 

52,463 

0 

1,143 

-15.1 

Region  V: 

1,433 

-32.4 

Kentucky . 

1,619 

-93-2 

-95.3 

1,088 

0 

295 

-59.5 

AUchigan . 

55, 145 

+245.7 

51,  Hi 

+219.0 

+8.0 

13,703 

3,599 

3,429 

+51.5 

Ohio . 

31,491 

+1.8 

32,410 

+6.7 

-3.6 

19,564 

2,567 

3,961 

+5.2 

Region  VI: 

36,066 

+316.2 

i,6e6 

844 

-8.4 

II  Iinoi . 

42,956 

+367.4 

-21.5 

15,910 

Indiana . 

22,246 

+155-6 

21,926 

+201.6 

+  12.8 

18,096 

l,6o4 

493 

+22.6 

Minnesota . 

8,469 

+127.2 

16,966 

+44-3 

+4.8 

1,608 

133 

381 

+  1.1 

Wisconsin . 

24,002 

+200.7 

25,298 

+185-8 

-25.2 

13,560 

3,506 

1,458 

+73-4 

Region  VII : 

12,016 

418 

Iowa . 

8,252 

+45.5 

+232.5 

-4O.6 

0 

171 

+56.6 

Kansas. . . 

2,355 

-82.2 

2,092 

-85.6 

-61.1 

0 

138 

1, 118 

-12.6 

Missouri . 

35,429 

+4.2 

32,323 

+5-7 

+80. 5 

19,986 

2,633 

462 

-II. 0 

Nebraska . 

10,537 

+641.5 

12,743 

+601.7 

+  19.2 

0 

357 

498 

-19.4 

North  Dakota.... 

1,982 

+52.8 

l,74o 

+38.4 

-6.9 

285 

237 

288 

-27.6 

South  Dakota.... 

835 

-65.8 

768 

-63.7 

-62.8 

0 

0 

214 

-36.9 

Region  VIII : 

-75-4 

-74.6 

30,536 

Arkansas . 

34,416 

37,211 

-53.3 

0 

613 

-12.5 

Louisiana . 

3,181 

-80.0 

2,909 

-81.0 

-26.0 

1,981 

89 

272 

-23.4 

Ok Iehoma . 

1,922 

-85.9 

1,726 

-87.0 

-52.6 

62 

3 

711 

-52.1 

Texas . 

106,023 

+6.4 

94,424 

+  10.0 

+  13.3 

9,810 

839 

3,171 

+6.7 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

24,727 

+93-4 

25,393 

+119.2 

+38.5 

2,707 

3,085 

1,458 

-16.4 

Montana . 

4,698 

+  13.1 

3,609 

-3-9 

-14. 1 

0 

16 

1,359 

+  11. 1 

New  Mexico . 

2,866 

-I7-7 

2,578 

-5.4 

-1.8 

152 

8 

490 

-25.0 

Utah . 

4,577 

-39.4 

4,464 

-36.2 

-51.3 

18 

1,033 

528 

-33-8 

Wyoming . 

3. 181 

+  M. 5 

2,704 

-8.9 

+44.7 

0 

605 

697 

+14.3 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

39,422 

-12.8 

40,665 

-6.4 

+38.3 

35,636 

0 

694 

-16.3 

California . 

96,963 

-8.1 

85,499 

- 1 1-9 

-7.3 

40,770 

857 

4,268 

+  12.6 

Hawaii . 

148 

-65.2 

NO 

-12.0 

-5-2 

0 

0 

no 

... 

Nevada . 

1,059 

+9.9 

1,002 

+  11.6 

-3.2 

131 

33 

137 

-1.4 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

5 

— 

4 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

... 

Idaho . 

31,772 

-26.7 

30,826 

-30.1 

-2. 1 

11,943 

113 

820 

-17.1 

Oregon . 

74,511 

-32.8 

73,686 

-32.8 

-3.4 

39,709 

237 

1,364 

-23.4 

Washington . 

36,54 8 

-33.9  1 

33,142 

-29-3 

-57-2 

19,407 

4, 124 

700 

-32.4 

J /  Referrals  exclude,  placements  include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Farm  Representatives. 
^  Not  computed  if  state  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 


Tab  |§  8.--Ti.rtf  lepse  in  first  benefit  pay  mants  for  total  unemployment  j/,  by  3tat'-,  April-June  lj%6 


Region 

ond 

Stote 

Type 

of 

Week  S/ 

Percent  of  a  1 1 
claims  taken 
biweek  |y 

Percent  of  first 

payments  l±/  Issued  with  time  lapse  cf 

- 

|i|  days 

or  less 

Over  L£  days 

Intrastate 

Interstate 

Intre.t.t. 

Interstate 

Apr .-June 

1956 

Ar.-June 

1955 

Apr .-June 

1956 

Apr .-June 

1955 

Apr. -June 

1956 

Apr. -June 

1955 

Apr .-June 

1956 

Apr. -June 

1955 

Apr. -June 

1956 

Apr. -Jane 

1955 

Total,  53  Stefas . 

— 

— 

— 

ai* 

83 

51 

51 

2 

3 

9 

9 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . . . 

c 

- — 

— 

89 

88 

69 

60 

1 

1 

1 

5 

./.eine . . . 

c 

— 

— 

90 

91 

62 

72 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Massachusetts . .  • 

c 

— 

— - 

90 

87 

5!* 

lo 

1 

2 

1 1 

22 

| 

Mew  Hampshire . 

F 

— - 

— 

91 

88 

83 

87 

(§/) 

1 

1 

I 

Rhode  Island  £/ . . . 

c 

— 

— 

92 

91 

71* 

53 

1 

3 

8 

Vermont . 

c 

— 

10.5 

86 

86 

53 

1*2 

2 

2 

10 

9 

Region  II: 

Mew  Jersey  £/ . 

F 

— 

— 

92 

37 

52 

lc 

3 

2 

12 

II 

New  York . 

C 

— 

— 

82 

79 

1*5 

38 

x 

3 

H 

III 

Puerto  Rico  jJ . 

c 

- — 

- — 

38 

— 

_ 

Virgin  Islands  j/ . 

c 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Region  III: 

De  1  aware  £ / . 

F 

— 

— 

91 

86 

86 

71 

1 

3 

3 

7 

District  of  Columbia.. 

c 

- — 

39 

75 

56 

37 

1 

3 

7 

6 

A\eryland  £/ . 

F 

— 

- — 

93 

99 

62 

aa 

l 

(£/) 

5 

3 

North  Caroline . 

F 

— 

— 

78 

72 

19 

50 

1 

3 

6 

13 

Pennsy  Ivenia . 

F 

— - 

— 

86 

35 

1,9 

50 

2 

3 

1 

•3 

7 

Virginia  j/ . 

F 

100.0 

100.0 

es 

07 

yy 

51 

82 

(6/) 

5 

5 

•Vest  Virginia . 

F 

100.0 

ICO.O 

78 

85 

69 

51 

1 

3 

9 

10 

Region  IV 2 

Alabama  £/. . . 

c 

5.1 

10.0 

69 

77 

11 

51 

5 

1 

3 

l 

10 

10 

Florida  jj/ . 

F 

13.1 

21.2 

91 

91 

78 

86 

3 

3 

Georgia . 

F 

35-1 

35-1* 

86 

85 

18 

76 

1 

1 

7 

6 

•Mississippi . 

C 

— 

— 

76 

80 

19 

71 

2 

2 

5 

5 

South  Carolina . 

F 

— 

- - 

86 

87 

61* 

68 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Tennessee . 

C 

— - 

51* 

76 

11 

18 

3 

3 

5 

5 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

c 

100.0 

100.0 

72 

51* 

77 

63 

4 

6 

1 

3 

Michigan  £/ . 

C 

— 

— 

93 

35 

29 

39 

2 

1 

II 

17 

Ohio . 

C 

- — 

90 

86 

39 

50 

2 

3 

12 

12 

Region  VI: 

II  linois . 

F 

— 

— 

67 

3 1 

27 

18 

7 

22 

13 

7 

Tndicna. •••••••••••••• 

C 

— 

— 

95 

92 

70 

69 

(6/) 

f 

1 

1 

Minnesota  £/. .  . . 

F 

ll.O 

100.0 

86 

72 

83 

65 

3 

1 

3 

7 

Wisconsin . 

C 

— 

- — 

89 

61 

83 

J? 

2 

5 

2 

10 

Region  VII: 

Xov.a . 

F 

23.9 

25. c 

76 

77 

19 

19 

5 

6 

13 

10 

Kansas . 

C 

9  7 

23.7 

80 

35 

75 

67 

2 

2 

5 

1 

Missouri . 

C 

5.6 

12. 1 

38 

90 

68 

69 

1 

1 

5 

5 

Met  re  ska . . 

c 

100.0 

100.0 

cc 

73 

60 

51 

2 

1 

12 

11 

North  Dakota... . 

c 

— 

— 

81 

72 

69 

51 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

South  Dakota. ........ . 

c 

— 

- — 

9l* 

91* 

97 

99 

t 

1 

Region  VTIT: 

Arkansas . . 

c 

— 

— 

92 

91 

66 

67 

2 

t 

8 

6 

Louisiana. •••••• . 

F 

30.2 

26.8 

37 

63 

73 

58 

1 

9 

7 

ll 

Ok  lehoma. . . . 

C 

26.9 

27.9 

38 

85 

79 

71 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Texas . . 

F 

6.1 

6.8 

51* 

81 

6 

ll 

7 

1 

22 

13 

Region  IX : 

Colorado . 

r 

- - 

81* 

GO 

58 

61 

1 

3 

10 

10 

Montane . . . 

F 

— 

— 

80 

31 

70 

70 

3 

9 

8 

T 

New  Mexico.... . 

c 

10.1; 

1  1.0 

7C 

69 

51 

51 

e 

1 

16 

12 

Uteh  $/ . 

C 

— 

- — 

37 

83 

59 

66 

1 

1 

3 

3- 

'Vyoming. . . . 

F 

100.0 

100.0 

72 

61*. 

63 

ll 

1 

5 

9 

9 

Region  X: 

Arizona . . 

c 

5.8 

12.2 

37 

36 

91 

78 

3 

6 

2 

7 

California  £/ . 

C 

— 

— 

31' 

35 

30 

17 

3 

1 

18 

21 

Mane il . 

c 

— - 

— 

82 

ei 

63 

61 

I 

1 

1 

0 

Nevada . . 

c 

— 

— r 

80 

31 

38 

59 

3 

2 

16 

7 

Region  XT: 

Alaska . . 

c 

36.6 

1*0.1* 

1*0 

33 

51 

18 

27 

1 

20 

7 

17 

Idaho . 

c 

30.1* 

100.0 

92 

3C 

68 

76 

1 

7 

5 

Oregon  $/ . 

c 

— 

— 

31 

60 

70 

77 

3 

1 

1 

9 

6 

Was  hi  no  ten  j/ . 

c 

10.5 

10. S 

91 

35 

59 

57 

2 

7 

8 

j/f  Time  between  the  end  of  the  benefit  period  end  the  date  the  chock  or  cash  payment  is  issued.  In  13  States  paymonts  are  issued  at  the  local  offices.  (Sec  footnote  5.) 

±  represents  wcc  lender  *e a  period  of  7  consecutive  e/s,  uniform  for  all  claimants,  usually  ending  on  Saturday.  F  represents  "f  loxib  la  week",  a  period  of  7 

consecutive  de/s,  ber« lining  on  the  date  a  claim  is  filed,  '“tete'.  are  classified  by  type  of  week  in  effect  during  Jenuary-.'Aerch  1 95-6 • 

£/  Date  represent  intrastate  weeks  claimed  originating  in  local  offices  operating  on  biweekly  schedule  as  percent  of  all  intrastate  weeks  claimed  in  the  State.  Percentage 

net  shown  for  States  with  less  than  5  percent, 

V  For  totol  unemployment  only,  and  includes  payment?;  regard Jes-  of  the  frequency  cf  c Jeims-taking  within  the  State. 

5/  ’ntrostete  payments  issued  at  local  office. 

] less  then  0.3  percent. 

2 1  Fa/mont  date  for  Virgin  Islands  are  incluoed  in  the  percentages  shewn  for  Puerto  Rico. 


Tab  I*  9. — Contribution  opar.Hona,  April-Juna  1956 


Status  determinations 

♦ 

Active 
employers 
subject 
June  30 » 

1956 

Wage 

items 

received  3/ 

Separation  wage 
reports 

Field  audits 

Active  employers 

Subject  March  31#  1556 

Region  and  State 

Employers  found  subject 

Number  of 
employers 
terminated 
and 

inactivated 

during 

quarter 

Automa¬ 
tics  1  ly 
received  hj 

Requested 

y 

Complete 

Tasf 

Number 

Percent 
de  linquent 
in  reporting 
on 

June  30* 

1956 

Number 

j/ 

Number 

Percent  of 
determinations 
with  time 
lapse  2/  of  12 
months  and  over 

Tot- a  | . 

255,057 

161,590 

5.1 

75,1*61* 

1,891*.  998 

29,256,627 

J*,959 

881*,!*  17 

9,373 

30,067 

1,806,869 

2.2 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

5,527 

2,956 

9.9 

591 

26,81*9 

81*0,661 

395 

167 

2l*,50i* 

2.8 

Mai . . 

590 

569 

1*.9 

221 

8,  171* 

— 

— 

2l*,682 

65 

369 

8,026 

.6 

Massachusetts. . . 

6,255 

5,1*05 

8.1* 

2,81*8 

102,512 

— 

— 

79,668 

646 

2, 608 

101,955 

2.1* 

New  Hampshire... 

1*1*8 

261 

6.1 

187 

6,270 

167,000 

— 

... 

71* 

187 

6,196 

.8 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

1,21*9 

1,002 

•  5 

21*7 

20,91 1 

— 

— 

26,995 

1*00 

267 

20, 156 

3.6 

Vermont . 

551* 

1*89 

1.1* 

65 

3,311* 

80,629 

... 

... 

1 

27 

2,890 

.3 

Region  II: 

1*33 

52,21*3 

Nee  Jersey . 

5,775 

2,082 

6.1 

1,691 

52,631* 

— 

— 

107,979 

0 

1.0 

Nee  York . 

55,51*2 

20,037 

1.9 

15,505 

239,928 

“““ 

2,096 

336,339 

1,013 

7,1*29 

235,196 

2.5 

Region  III: 

65 

8,292 

De  1  aware . 

51*1* 

296 

8.8 

2l*8 

8,31*0 

150,1*1*9 

- - 

— 

29 

2.5 

Dlst.  of  Col.... 

1,681 

857 

6.5 

81*1* 

18,1*02 

302,068 

— 

— 

5 

532 

18,1*09 

2.3 

Mary  land . 

5,592 

1,629 

l*.l 

1,755 

1*5,372 

828,202 

— 

— 

326 

0 

1*5,1+96 

1+.5 

North  Caroline.. 

7,  172 

6,755 

1.0 

1*59 

25,790 

507,665 

— 

— 

1*12 

619 

19,1*96 

10.2 

Penney  1 vania. . • . 

12,958 

7,063 

5-7 

5.895 

195,351* 

3,575,851* 

— 

13,601* 

982 

i*,250 

I9l+,  166 

2.3 

Virginia... . 

l*,99l* 

i*,66o 

.5 

551* 

21,  126 

750,587 

— 

— 

0 

0 

16,800 

1 .6 

West  Virginia... 

2,096 

2,002 

1.0 

91* 

9,1*33 

390,313 

— 

38 

2 

7,525 

3.9 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

2,525 

1,782 

1.5 

51*5 

18,678 

615,81*8 

... 

... 

10 

II 

17,1*39 

2.1 

Florida . 

5,759 

it,  891 

2.2 

868 

31,711 

1,031,976 

... 

... 

33 

280 

27,688 

2.  1 

Georgia . 

5,821 

3, 101 

5-1 

720 

21*, 1*10 

85l+,6e3 

— 

— 

0 

0 

22,029 

2.1* 

Mississippi . 

2,002 

1,811* 

1.2 

188 

9,005 

269,885 

— 

— 

ll* 

46 

7,379 

1.7 

South  Caroline.. 

5,ol*o 

2,81*9 

.6 

191 

9,506 

1*38,1*79 

— 

... 

1*2 

120 

6,848 

.9 

Tennessee . 

5,500 

2,823 

•  5 

677 

20,729 

736,500 

... 

... 

19 

138 

18,583 

2.8 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

2,001 

1,295 

16.9 

706 

19,331* 

553,207 

... 

... 

57 

... 

18,71*5 

3.5 

8, 1*1*5 

7,570 

.8 

875 

1*3,399 

— 

*  — 

11*9,702 

372 

1,900 

36,702 

2.0 

Ohio . . 

i*,525 

2,711 

7.6 

1,812 

89,51*6 

“““ 

... 

87,851* 

261* 

2,698 

88,61*7 

1.7 

Region  VI: 

1 1 llnois . 

6,957 

,1+,5I5 

i*.l 

2,1*21* 

79,821 

3,31*6,1*56 

... 

... 

1*1 

23 

77,732 

1.6 

Indiana . 

2,1*97 

1,700 

9.9 

797 

31.212 

1,331,111* 

- - 

— 

261* 

1, 1*1*2 

30,309 

.6 

5,2li* 

2,220 

7.9 

991* 

35,31*1* 

72l*,272 

— 

— 

19 

91 

31*,  US 

1.0 

Wisconsin . 

2,651* 

2,018 

.6 

616 

27,910 

— 

... 

31*, 21*3 

1*71 

0 

26,508 

1.0 

Region  VII: 

2,898 

2,615 

.8 

283 

15,093 

1*63,21*7 

... 

... 

5 

30 

12,761 

3.9 

5,812 

5,505 

.1* 

307 

11,225 

i*Ol*,585 

6e6 

— 

6 

51* 

11,027 

.8 

it, 21*7 

5,1*82 

1.2 

765 

29,026 

1,  121,897 

— 

7 

581* 

91* 

26,309 

1.9 

5,081 

2,91*5 

.1 

136 

9,626 

— 

— 

5,71*3 

93 

2 

6,817 

.7 

North  Dakota. . . . 

856 

789 

.8 

67 

1*,  09 1 

61*.  503 

— 

— 

0 

52 

3.369 

2.3 

South  Dakota.... 

91*6 

826 

.2 

120 

It, 219 

72,008 

... 

30 

29 

3»  5 1  * 

1  a  1 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

5,655 

2,029 

8.5 

1 ,6al* 

29,990 

316,398 

... 

... 

60 

201 

29,585 

l.l 

2,1*52 

1,636 

25-5 

ei6 

22,  llj-5 

702,339 

— 

— 

46 

82 

21,325 

l*.i* 

5,889 

3,520 

.5 

369 

13,921* 

1*1*2, 6L*6 

... 

... 

19 

11*1* 

10,773 

1.6 

Texes . . . 

12, 109 

10,275 

1.1* 

1,851* 

61,705 

2,  151*,  150 

... 

... 

1*1 

|6| 

53,261* 

2.9 

Region  IX: 

5,525 

5,516 

2.1 

209 

11,220 

... 

... 

6,21*9 

270 

997 

8, 1 13 

.6 

1,755 

910 

5.0 

825 

16,283 

I3i*,l*09 

— 

— 

lie 

221* 

16, 198 

2.6 

1,629 

926 

6.1* 

703 

13,91*9 

190,816 

— 

... 

56 

128 

13,726 

3.0 

Utah . 

1.1*55 

857 

it.l 

616 

16,028 

— 

— 

6,397 

236 

87 

15,807 

2.2 

Wyoming . . 

1, 120 

551 

10.7 

569 

8,1*61 

69,91*6 

... 

... 

39 

128 

8,1+79 

2. 1 

Region  X: 

1,298 

801 

5.0 

1*97 

10,992 

21*1,720 

... 

... 

162 

1*23 

1C, 688 

1.5 

5l*,876 

18,905 

2.1* 

15,973 

277,619 

1*.  1*68, 277 

— 

— 

969 

3,028 

27l+,669 

1 .6 

795 

1*61* 

5.2 

551 

8,960 

— 

1,51*9 

1*>955 

55 

111* 

8,827 

4.9 

Nevada.......... 

l,06l 

51*6 

5.1 

515 

6,139 

91,539 

... 

... 

33 

148 

6, 1 CQ 

2.2 

Region  XI: 

521* 

25l* 

19.5 

270 

3, 1*1*2 

32,11*1* 

... 

... 

12 

1*1 

3,1*58 

7.1* 

Idaho. . . . 

Oregon . 

Washington . * 

1,572 

5,51*6 

7,121 

667 

1*,1*58 

1*,250 

5*7 

2.6 

5.7 

705 

888 

2,871 

13,131 

22,319 

57,1*17 

123,099 
1*21*,  103 
21*3,011 

688 

— 

1*8 

32 

ll* 

53 

388 

188 

13, 169 
16,71*9 
56,038 

1.6 

2.3 

1.8 

V 


Includes  deternlnetlons  resulting  In  liability,  and  termination  of  liability  of  employers. 

Number  of  months  represents  time  elapsed  between  the  date  on  which  the  employer  first  fulfilled  the  statutory  conditions  of 


liability  and  the  data  on  which 


was  officially  advised  by  the  State  agency  of  his  liability.  _  . 

Wage  Items  received  represent  statements  of  wages  received  from  employers  on  a  regular  quarterly  or  annuel  basis.  Excludes  separation  wage  reports. 
Automatic  separation  wage  reports  are  statements  of  wages  received  automatically  from  amplcyers  upon  termination  of  a  worker's  employment. 

Request  separation  wage  reports  ere  statements  of  wages  received  from  employers  or  claimants  upon  request  of  the  agency. 
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Alaska 
and  Its 
Cabor  Market 


WITH  an  area  of  586,400  square  miles, 
Alaska  is  approximately  one -fifth  the 
size  of  continental  United  States.  The 
Territory  is  still  sparsely  populated,  al¬ 
though  its  population  has  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  in  the  past  few  years.  In  July  1954, 
Alaska  had  2  08,000  inhabitants  (including 
military  personnel)  compared  with  128,600 
in  1950  and  72,500  in  1940.  The  1950-1954 
population  increase  represented  a  growth 
of  more  than  60  percent;  during  the  same 
4-year  period,  the  population  of  continen¬ 
tal  United  States  expanded  only  7  percent. 
In  1950,  only  six  communities  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,500  or  more:  Anchorage 
(11,250),  Juneau  (5,960),  Fairbanks  (5,770), 
Ketchikan  (5,300),  Eastchester  (3,100)  and 
Mountain  View  (2,880). 

Geographically,  the  Territory  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  regions.  The 
Pacific  Mountain  Region  is  perhaps  the 
most  important,  since  it  includes  the 
major  centers  of  population  and  economic 
activity.  The  southeastern  coastal  section 
of  this  Region,  known  as  the  Panhandle, 
consists  of  many  islands  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  mainland,  which  are  covered  with 


glaciers  and  extensive  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  cedar  forests,  where  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  is  beginning  to  develop. 
Juneau,  the  capital  city,  and  Ketchikan, 
the  largest  salmon  packing  center  in  the 
world, are  in  this  section.  Haines,  an  im¬ 
portant  seaport  town,  is  the  only  south¬ 
eastern  community  with  direct  access  to 
interior  Alaska  by  road. 

North  of  and  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
the  south  central  section  is  the  150-mile¬ 
wide  Alaska  Range  v/ith  numerous  min¬ 
eral  deposits.  Anchorage,  the  largest 
city  in  the  Territory,  is  located  in  this 
section.  Two  great  routes  to  the  interior, 
the  Alaska  Railroad  from  Seward  and 
Whittier  through  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks 
and  the  Richardson  Highway  from  Valdez 
to  Fairbanks,  run  through  this  area. 
Alaska's  principal  agricultural  activities 
are  found  in  the  area  around  Palmer  in 
the  Matanuska  Valley  north  of  Anchorage. 

In  the  southwestern  section  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  along  the  narrow  Aleutian 
Islands  are  volcanoes,  glaciers,  and 
slopes  with  moss,  grass,  and  bush.  These 
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islands  look  westward  to  not- too  —  distant 
Siberia.  The  principal  settlements  are 
Kodiak  Island  and  Unalaska  Island. 

Bristol  Bay,  a  great  salmon  fishing  area, 
is  in  this  section.  The  lower  reaches  of 
the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers  are 
rich  in  fur  and  contain  deposits  of  gold, 
platinum,  antimony,  and  other  minerals, 
but  much  of  the  inland  region  is  relative¬ 
ly  unexplored. 

North  of  the  crescent  formed  by  the 
Alaska  Range  is  the  Central  Plateau  Re- 
gion,  a  broad  expanse  of  plateaus  and  low¬ 
lands  which  stretches  from  the  Yukon  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  East  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  the 
West.  The  subsoil  over  most  of  this  area 
is  frozen  the  entire  year.  Fairbanks, 
principal  town  of  the  interior,  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  gold  placer  mining  industry  and 
has  a  number  of  potential  lode  gold  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  Seward  Peninsula  is  a  major 
gold  mining  area,  with  Nome  as  its  prin¬ 
cipal  town.  The  50-mile  Bering  Strait, 
which  separates  Alaska  from  Siberia,  is 
the  channel  between  the  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Arctic  Slope  Region  is  the  tundra 
country  sloping  gradually  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  from  the  Brooks  Range,  which  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  northern  part  of  Alaska. 

The  principal  settlements  along  the  Arctic 
coast  are  inhabited  mostly  by  Eskimos. 

There  is  only  one  highway  connecting 
Alaska  with  continental  United  States  via 
the  Canadian  Road  system.  This  is  the 
Alaska  Highway  (Alcan  Highway)  which  ex¬ 
tends  for  1,500  miles  from  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  to  Dawson  Creek  in  east  central 
British  Columbia- -about  800  miles  north 
of  the  United  States  border.  Only  ZOO 
miles  of  this  Highway  is  actually  within 
the  borders  of  Alaska. 

Characteristics  of  the  Economy 

Alaska  experiences  unusual  economic 
problems  because  of  its  strategic  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  its  climate  of  extremes, 
and  the  beginning  stage  of  development  of 
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its  natural  resources  and  of  economic 
facilities  such  as  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication. 

The  economy  is  based  on  a  few  indus- 
tries- -traditionally  on  fishing  and  mining 
and  more  recently  on  construction  and 
fishing.  Agricultural  activity,  principally 
near  Anchorage,  supplies  only  15  percent 
of  Alaska's  requirements  for  agricultural 
products.  As  a  result,  food  must  be  im¬ 
ported  from  the  States  at  high  costs.  Em¬ 
ployment  and  economic  activity  fluctuate 
sharply  between  summertime  peaks  and 
mid-winter  lows,  reflecting  the  Territory's 
narrow  economic  base  and  the  key  role  of 
seasonal  factors.  In  addition,  the  general 
level  of  the  economy  is  influenced  to  a 
very  significant  extent  on  programs  and 
actions  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Federal  regulations--aimed  at  con¬ 
serving  natural  resources--which  restrict 
fishing  activities  in  the  Territory  and  de¬ 
cisions  regarding  the  volume  of  defense 
construction  play  an  important  role  in  de¬ 
termining  the  levels  of  employment  and 
unemployment  in  Alaska.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  development  of  other 
resources  and  establishment  of  new  indus¬ 
tries  (e.g.,  expansion  of  forestry  and 
forest  products  industries;  further  ex¬ 
ploration  and  exploitation  of  petroleum; 
opening  markets  for  Alaska's  low  grade 
coal;  additional  hydroelectric  power  proj¬ 
ects  and  possible  aluminum  production; 
and  additional  facilities  for  tourism)  sug¬ 
gest  a  bright  economic  potential  for  the 
Territory  on  a  long-range  basis.  Much  of 
this  promise  will  require  many  years  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  translated  into  new  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  and  substantially 
increased  year-round  activity. 

The  labor  force  servicing  the  highly 
seasonal  economic  activity  is  necessarily 
a  mobile  one,  moving  into  the  Territory 
during  the  peak  summertime  activity  in 
fishing  and  construction  and  out  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  slack  winter  period.  Defense  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  post-World  War  II  period 
heightened  this  seasonal  pattern,  as  high 


Juneau — the  capital  of  Alaska— is  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast  Range;  an 
abandoned  gold  mine  and  mill  is  shoion  on  the  right. 


wages  and  much  overtime  were  paid  to 
attract  construction  workers  to  speed  up 
completion  of  projects.  These  wage  levels 
tended  to  pull  up  wages  in  other  activities. 

Although  defense  construction  is  ta¬ 
pering  off  into  somewhat  smaller  projects 
and  maintenance  work,  old  reports  of 
boom  conditions  during  the  summer  con¬ 
tinue  to  attract  large  numbers  of  inmi¬ 
grants,  so  that  Alaska  is  now  experiencing 
the  surprising  development  of  summer¬ 
time  unemployment.  Inmigration  of  work¬ 
ers  is  necessary  for  Alaska  to  meet  peak 
demands  for  labor,  but  in  the  past  few 
years  the  numbers  coming  into  the  Terri¬ 
tory  have  exceeded  employment  possibili¬ 
ties,  particularly  for  semiskilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  workers.  Many  of  the  unemployed 
inmigrants  are  students  or  other  "trans¬ 
ient"  members  of  the  labor  force. 

Recent  Employment  and 

Unemployment  Trends 

Employment  in  industries  covered  by 
the  Territory's  unemployment  insurance 


(which  covers  employers  of  one  or  more 
workers)  averaged  25,200  in  1950.  Terri¬ 
torial  job  totals  expanded  sharply  in  the 
following  year  with  covered  employment 
averaging  32,750  in  1951,  and  increased 
again  to  32,900  in  1952.  A  moderate  down¬ 
trend  began  in  1953,  followed  by  a  much 
sharper  reduction  in  1954.  Covered  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  latter  year  averaged 
only  27,300--some  17  percent  below  the 
peak  1952  level. 

Two  factors  are  primarily  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  employment  declines  of  the 
past  several  years.  First,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  decrease  in  Federal  construction 
expenditures  in  the  Territory.  Average 
covered  employment  in  contract  construc- 
tion--which  hovered  near  10,000  in  both 
1951  and  1952  declined  to  an  average  of 
7,300  in  1954  and  6,400  in  1955.  Equally 
important  has  been  the  impact  of  the  con- 
servational  measures  instituted  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which  are 
designed  to  restore  the  dwindling  salmon 
catches  to  former  levels.  These  regula¬ 
tions  have  restricted  salmon  fishing  oper- 
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Part  of  the  Alaskan  fishing  fleet  tied  uf  at  the  docks  m  Ketchikan. 


ations  to  about  half  the  previous  level. 
Covered  employment  in  salmon  canning- 
the  Territory's  principal  factory  indus- 
try--has  shown  a  nearly  proportionate  de¬ 
cline  . 

These  employment  declines  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  significant  increases  in  the  levels 
of  insured  unemployment  in  the  Territory. 
From  a  low  of  about  900  in  1951,  average 
weekly  insured  unemployment  in  Alaska 
rose  to  about  2,200  in  1952,  to  3,200  in 
1953,  and  to  a  peak  of  about  3,700  in  1954. 
Claimants  for  unemployment  insurance 
declined  somewhat  in  1955  (to  about  3,100) 
and  averages  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  were  somewhat  below  year-ago 
levels.  Despite  the  recent  decline,  how¬ 
ever,  insured  unemployment  in  Alaska 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1956  averaged 
about  9  percent  of  covered  employment, 


as  compared  with  a  continental  United 
States  rate  of  3.5  percent. 

Trends  and  Outlook 
for  Major  Industries 

Fishing  and  Canning. --Catching  and 
processing  of  fish,  primarily  salmon,  is 
the  principal  industry  of  Alaska.  Although 
still  ranking  first  as  a  source  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  character  of  the  industry  has 
changed  markedly  from  the  traditional 
pattern  in  the  1930's  when  a  fisherman 
earned  enough  during  the  season  to  live 
the  whole  year.  The  rigid  regulations  im¬ 
posed  during  recent  years  have  reduced 
fishing  activity  by  shortening  seasons, 
regulating  the  size  and  use  of  fishing 
gear,  and  closing  certain  areas  to  com¬ 
mercial  fishing  - -the  r eby  spreading  the 
smaller  catch  among  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  fishermen. 
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Despite  the  relatively  depressed  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  industry,  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  fishing  activities  has  continued 
to  increase.  There  were  approximately 
6,000  fishermen  in  Alaska  in  1946;  by 
1955,  this  total  had  jumped  to  14,000.  A 
number  of  canneries  in  the  Territory  have' 
consolidated  their  operations  as  a  result 
of  the  regulations  on  fishing.  At  present, 
approximately  120  canneries  operate  in 
Alaska,  the  majority  of  which  are  modern, 
high-speed  plants  using  automatic  machin¬ 
ery. 

Covered  employment  in  salmon  can¬ 
ning  reached  a  15-year  low  of  2,700  in 
1954  compared  with  the  annual  average 
high  in  1947  and  1948  of  5,000.  This  lower 
level  of  employment  reflects  both  lower 
activity  in  the  fishing  industry  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  plants. 

The  outlook  for  the  industry  hinges 
on  the  size  of  the  salmon  catch,  which  is 
expected  in  1956  to  approximate  the  1955 
levels.  Severe  restrictions  on  fishing  ac¬ 
tivities  will  probably  continue  at  least 
through  1957  and  may  have  to  be  extended, 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  subsequent 
years . 

Mining  and  Petroleum. --Mining,  for 
many  years  Alaska's  second  largest  in¬ 
dustry,  virtually  ceased  during  World  War 
II  and  has  not  regained  its  former  status. 
Gold  probably  will  continue  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  mineral  product,  but  an  increased  and 
diversified  output  of  base  metals,  nonme- 
tallic  minerals,  construction  materials, 
and  fuel  also  is  expected. 

The  mining  industry  is  quite  small; 
in  both  1954  and  1955,  the  average  number 
of  mining  workers  in  covered  employment 
was  about  1,350.  The  seasonal  nature  of 
the  industry  is  reflected  in  the  range  of 
employment,  which  in  1954  was  from  a 
high  of  2,000  workers  in  June  and  July  to 
a  low  of  800  in  January  and  February. 

The  outlook  for  the  mining  industry 
as  a  whole  indicates  little  change  in  the 


immediate  future.  Further  development 
of  the  industry  demands  mapping  and  ex¬ 
ploration  activities,  capital  investment, 
and  expansion  of  transportation  facilities 
— all  of  which  mean  basic  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  long-range  nature. 

Construction. — As  a  source  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  construction  industry  has 
offered  the  greatest  increase  of  opportun¬ 
ity  during  the  past  15  years.  The  annual 
average  number  of  workers  in  covered 
employment  in  contract  construction 
reached  a  peak  of  10,500  in  1942,  declined 
to  a  low  of  1,650  in  1946,  rose  sharply  to 
a  peak  of  10,500  again  in  1951,  and  tapered 
to  about  6,500  in  1955.  This  trend  follows 
closely  that  of  defense  activity  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  employment  level  is  not  expected 
to  be  markedly  different  next  year  from 
the  past  year  or  two.  There  is  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  cutbacks  in  a  few  of  the  military 
projects,  and  a  shift  to  greater  emphasis 
on  smaller-scale  civilian  projects. 

Federal  employment  by  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission  was  about  1,000  in  June 
1956.  This  level  can  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  somewhat  in  fiscal  year  1957  as  a 
result  of  availability  of  added  Federal 
funds  for  road  construction  provided  under 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  Dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959,  Federal 
funds  are  expected  to  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased.  In  addition  to  Federal  employ¬ 
ment,  private  contract  construction  em¬ 
ployment  is  also  expected  to  rise  during 
this  period. 

Forest  and  Forestry  Products. --Re¬ 
sources  of  this  industry  are  extensive, 
and  developments  in  the  past  few  years 
have  proved  the  importance  of  the  forestry 
industry  to  the  Alaskan  economy.  The 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  began  operations 
in  1954  and  is  now  in  full-scale  production 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  about  400  tons  of 
pulp.  According  to  the  1955  annual  report 
of  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  company 
employs  about  800  workers.  Nearly  40 
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A  growing  number  of 
tourists  are  exploring 
the  beauties  of  Alaska 
on  their  vacations . 


percent  are  in  pulp  mills  and  the  others 
in  logging  operations.  Included  are  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  workers  on  the  payrolls  of 
50  independent  logging  companies.  Other 
companies  have  been  attracted  to  the 
area,  and  three  more  pulp  companies 
have  negotiated  preliminary  long-term 
contracts  with  the  Forest  Service  for  pulp 
timber.  Plant  construction  has  not  yet 
begun. 

The  Pacific  Northern  Timber  Com¬ 
pany  contracted  to  build  a  sawmill  at 
Wrangell  with  a  capacity  of  40  million 
board  feet  to  be  in  operation  by  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1957  and  a  pulp  mill  witlj.  a  daily 
capacity  of  80  tons  by  1962.  Two  other 
companies  contracted  in  1955  to  build 
large  pulp  mills  at  Sitka  and  Juneau,  with 
estimated  daily  capacities  of  300  tons  and 
400  tons,  respectively.  Operation  of  these 
two  plants  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  I960. 

By  I960,  an  increase  of  1,700  in  em¬ 
ployment  can  be  expected  from  new  pulp 
plant  operations  (700  in  mills  and  1,000  in 
the  woods).  Plant  employment  may  be 
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somewhat  higher  if  the  Juneau  operation 
produces  newsprint,  as  presently  planned. 
While  logging  operations  will,  of  course, 
be  strongly  influenced  by  seasonal  fac¬ 
tors,  the  new  pulp  mills  are  expected  to 
provide  employment  on  a  year-round  ba¬ 
sis. 

Tourism. --A  survey  of  travel  to 
Alaska  in  1952  showed  that  over  20,000 
tourists  went  to  the  Territory  during  the 
June -September  period  for  an  average 
visit  of  2  weeks.  These  tourists  spent 
over  $6  million,  about  7  5  percent  of  which 
was  for  transportation.  Hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  sightseeing,  mountain  climbing, 
and  winter  sports  are  activities  attracting 
most  of  the  tourists.  Tourism  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  is  believed  to  have  expanded  slight¬ 
ly  since  1952.  However,  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  promoting  tourism  before  the 
industry  can  be  developed  to  its  full  poten¬ 
tial.  More  accommodations  are  needed 
for  visitors  as  well  as  better  facilities 
for  reaching  points  of  interest  and  scenic 
places.  The  attractions  need  to  be  publi¬ 
cized  more  widely. 


Nevertheless,  the  outlook  for  tourism 
as  an  important  industry  in  the  Territory 
seems  to  point  toward  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  over  the  next  few  years.  There 
seems  little  prospect,  however,  that  it 
can  be  developed  into  a  major  source  of 
new  job  opportunities  before  I960. 

Labor  Supply-Demand  Outlook 

The  long-run  employment  outlook  for 
Alaska  is  relatively  favorable.  Job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  fishing  and  canning  should  re¬ 
vert  to  more  nearly  normal  proportions 
once  the  salmon  runs,  now  limiting  the 
size  of  the  industry,  are  restored,  and 
new  markets  are  developed  for  other  fish 
products.  New  pulp  and  paper  mills  may 
eventually  employ  some  2,500  workers, 
many  on  a  year-round  basis.  Mining  and 
petroleum  extraction,  civilian  construc¬ 
tion,  and  tourism  appear  likely  to  expand 
over  the  next  few  years. 

Barring  a  national  emergency,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  to  indicate  any  signif¬ 
icant  changes  in  the  overall  labor  market 
situation  for  the  Territory  in  the  2  or  3 
years  immediately  ahead.  Only  one  of  the 
new  pulp  mills  is  in  production  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Full-scale  operations  in  most 
other  mills  are  not  scheduled  to  get  under 
way  until  after  I960.  Fishing  restrictions 
are  due  to  continue  for  another  year,  and 


may  be  extended  for  some  time  after  that. 
There  are  no  known  sizable  expansions  in 
the  offing  by  I960  in  civilian  construction, 
mining,  or  tourism.  But  even  if  employ¬ 
ment  in  these  and  other  activities  were  to 
expand  beyond  currently  anticipated  levels, 
such  increases  would  not  necessarily  bring 
a  like  decline  in  the  level  of  unemployment. 
Because  Alaska  traditionally  relies  upon 
inmigrant  workers  from  continental 
United  States  for  a  large  part  of  its  sum¬ 
mertime  labor  supply,  an  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment  could,  in  some  circumstances, 
mean  little  change  or  even  an  increase  in 
the  level  of  unemployment  in’the  Terri¬ 
tory. 

Even  for  the  period  beyond  I960, 
the  problem  of  high  winter -season  unem¬ 
ployment  will  probably  continue  to  exert 
a  lingering  impact  on  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  operations  in  the  Territory.  In 
1955,  for  example,  covered  employment 
in  mining  at  the  summer  high  was  21- 
times  the  winter  low;  in  contract  con¬ 
struction,  summer  employment  peaks 
were  3^  times  the  winter  low;  while  in 
manufacturing  (predominantly  salmon 
canning),  the  summer  job  totals  were  5 
times  those  available  at  the  winter  lows. 
The  new  pulp  mills  and  other  activities 
now  in  the  developmental  stage  may  help 
smooth  out  these  fluctuations  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  many  additional  year-round  job 
opportunities  will  be  needed. 


Information  on  geographic 
Department  of  Interior. 


characteristics  and  on  major  industries  was  provided  by  the 


Articles  on  wages  and  working  conditions,  labor  legislation 
Alaska  were  published  in  the  "Monthly  Labor  Review,"  Vol. 


and  industrial  relations  in 
78,  No.  12,  December  1955. 


Photos  courtesy  Canadian  National  Railways. 
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Generally  Favorable  Labor  Market  Conditions 

Continue;  Few  Area  Ratings  Change 


Employment  conditions  in  most  of 
the  Nation's  major  production  and 
employment  centers  remained  rela¬ 
tively  stable  during  the  summer  months, 
with  the  overall  situation  continuing  to  be 
generally  favorable.  The  nationwide  steel 
strike  had  little  effect  on  local  labor  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  did  not  interrupt  the 
general  downtrend  in  area  unemployment 
totals  which  has  been  under  way  since 
early  spring. 

Decreases  in  joblessness  during  the 
summer  were  reported  by  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  149  major  areas  regularly 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  its  affiliated  State  employ¬ 
ment  security  agencies.  Increases  were 
generally  small  and  were  centered  mainly 
in  those  areas  which  specialize  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  autos,  farm  machinery,  and  ma¬ 
jor  household  appliances.  The  area  unem¬ 
ployment  declines  reflected  record  or 
near-record  employment  levels  in  most 
nonmanufacturing  industries  and  seasonal 
expansions  in  nondurable  goods  factories. 
Resumption  of  full-scale  operations  by 
plants  temporarily  shut  down  for  vacation 
during  the  summer  season,  and  the  return 
of  young  job  seekers  to  school  as  the  fall 
semester  got  under  way,  also  contributed 
to  recent  reductions  in  area  unemploy¬ 
ment  totals. 

Employer  hiring  plans  to  late  autumn, 
as  reported  to  local  public  employment  of¬ 
fices  in  the  149  major  areas,  point  to  a 
continuation  of  the  generally  favorable 
trends  of  the  past  few  months.  Employers 
in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  areas  ex¬ 
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pect  to  need  additional  workers  to  mid- 
November  to  meet  currently-planned  pro¬ 
duction  or  activity  schedules.  Planned 
gains  are  not  expected  to  equal  the  siz¬ 
able  expansions  registered  last  fall.  In 
most  areas,  however,  the  employment  ex¬ 
pansion  this  autumn  will  start  from  a 
somewhat  higher  level  than  last  year, 
when  many  areas  went  on  to  establish  all- 
time  peaks  in  nonfarm  employment  just 
prior  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  Whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade  activities,  looking 
forward  to  another  record  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  are  due  to  set  the  pace  for  the  over¬ 
all  employment  advance  over  the  next  few 
months . 

Most  manufacturing  industries  also 
scheduled  payroll  increases  to  mid-No¬ 
vember.  Primary  impetus  for  the  factory 
rise  is  expected  to  come  from  the  impor¬ 
tant  auto  industry,  as  the  changeover  to 
1957  models  is  completed  and  production 
expands  to  re-stock  dealer  showrooms 
and  meet  anticipated  customer  demands 
for  new  cars. 

With  labor  market  conditions  rela¬ 
tively  stable  during  the  summer,  there 
were  few  revisions  in  the  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security  September  classifica¬ 
tion  of  areas  according  to  relative  ade¬ 
quacy  of  labor  supply.  Most  areas  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  classified  as  having  low  or 
moderate  unemployment;  only  five  of  the 
149  major  areas  were  transferred  to  dif¬ 
ferent  classification  ratings  since  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  previous  classification  listing  was 
released  in  July.  Three  areas--Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio;  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif. j 


and  Wichita,  Kans. — were  reclassified  to 
categories  denoting  improved  employ¬ 
ment  conditions,  while  two  others--Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Racine,  Wis.--were 
shifted  to  groupings  indicating  increased 
unemployment.  Auto  and  farm  machinery 
cutbacks  contributed  to  the  rise  in  jobless 
ness  in  the  two  areas  moving  to  less  favor 
able  ratings. 

A  summary  of  the  September  1956 
classification  for  the  149  major  areas, 
along  with  comparable  figures  for  July 
1956  and  September  1955,  is  shown  below. 
This  table  covers  the  areas  surveyed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  at  bi¬ 
monthly  intervals  as  part  of  its  regular 
area  labor  market  reporting  program. 
Areas  classified  in  Groups  D,  E,  and  F 
are  regarded  as  "areas  of  substantial  la¬ 
bor  surplus"  under  current  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  programs  to  alleviate  localized 
unemployment.  Smaller  areas  with  signi¬ 
ficant  unemployment  problems  are  identi¬ 
fied  separately  in  a  special  listing  on 
page  11. 


Number  of 
Major  Areas 


Sept. 

J  uly 

Sept. 

Labor  Supply  Group 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Total,  All  Groups 

149 

149 

149 

Group  A 

0 

0 

0 

Group  B 

54 

52 

40 

Group  C 

71 

74 

83 

Group  D 

16 

15 

16 

Group  E 

5 

5 

4 

Group  F 

3 

3 

6 

Classifications 

of  the  five 

major 

areas  shifting  to  new  groupings  between 
July  and  September  were  revised  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


C  to  B  B  to  C 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Calif.  C  to  D 

Wichita,  Kans.  Racine,  Wis. 


The  classification  of  Racine  as  a 
Group  D  "area  of  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus"  brought  the  number  of  major  areas 
in  the  surplus  category  (D,  E,  and  F  clas¬ 
sifications)  to  24,  as  compared  with  23  in 
July.  Twenty-six  major  areas  were  listed 
in  the  substantial  surplus  group  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1955.  Of  the  24  areas  now  classified 
as  surplus,  7  are  major  auto  centers,  5 
could  be  classified  as  coal  mining  areas, 

4  are  important  textile  centers,  while  6 
do  not  have  an  industrial  base  adequate 
to  support  a  growing  population  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  Heavy  unemployment  in  the 
remaining  two  areas  is  due  to  local  cut¬ 
backs  in  railroad  equipment  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  major 

^^^a  classifications,  one  smaller  area _ 

Canton,  Ill. --was  added  to’the  list  of 
smaller  areas  with  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus,  because  of  farm  machinery  cutbacks. 
Two  other  smaller  areas--Indiana,  Pa. 
and  Marquette,  Mich. --which  are  no  long¬ 
er  experiencing  substantial  unemployment, 
were  removed  from  the  labor  surplus 
list  between  July  and  September.  These 
changes  brought  the  number  of  smaller 
areas  on  the  substantial  labor  surplus 
list  in  September  to  59. 

Area  Employers  Optimistic 

About  Outlook  to  Fall 


Employers  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  are  planning  moderate  payroll 
expansions  over  the  next  few  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  labor  requirements  sched¬ 
ules  they  reported  to  local  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  in  the  149  major  areas.  Both 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  are  scheduled  to  share  in  the 
gains.  Heaviest  labor  needs  are  expected 
to  be  centered  in  seasonally-expanding 
trade  activities.  Hiring  of  extra  holiday 
workers  by  department  stores  and  other 
retail  outlets  should  be  proceeding  brisk¬ 
ly  lu  almost  all  areas  by  mid  — November, 
the  employer  hiring  reports  indicated. 

With  pre-holiday  trade  expansions  a 
key  factor  in  the  expected  employment 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MAJOR  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 
ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  LABOR  SUPPLY 

September  1956 


GROUP  A 
None 

GROUP  B 

Los  Angeles- 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Stamford -Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Peoria,  Ill. 
Rockford,  Ill. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Portland,  Maine 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Albany -Schenectady 
Troy,  N.Y. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Akron,  Ohio 
Canton,  Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Hamilton- 

Middletown,  Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Allentown- 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Madison,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GROUP  C 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Little  Rock-North 
Little  Rock, Ark. 
Fresno,  Calif. 

San  Bernardino- 
Riverside,  Calif. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Stockton,  CaliL 
Miami,  Fla. 

Tampa-St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Augusta,  Ga- 
Aiken,  S.C . 
Columbus,  Ga. 

Macon,  Ga. 

.  Savannah,  Ga. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Davenport,  Iowa-Rock 
Island-Moline ,  Ill. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Springfield- 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  h/lich. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Duluth,  Minn.- 
Superior,  Wis. 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,,  Mo. 
Manchester,  N.H. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Paterson,  N.J. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Trenton,  N.J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Utica-Rome,  N.Y. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Greensboro -High 

Point,  N.C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 

York,  Pa. 

Charleston,  S.C. 
Greenville,  S.C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Beaumont -Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 


El  Paso,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 
SanAntonio,  Tex. 
Hampton-Newport 
News-Warwick,  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Huntington,  W.Va.- 
Ashland,  Ky. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.- 
Steubenville ,  Ohio 

GROUP  D 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Asheville,  N.C. 
Durham,  N.C. 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

San  Juan,  P.R. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Racine,  Wis. 

GROUP  E 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

GROUP  F 
Wilkes-Barre  - 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Mayaguez,  P.R. 
Ponce,  P.R. 


AREAS  OF  "SUBSTANTIAL  LABOR  SUPRLUS" 

Major  Areas 

See  areas  listed  under  Groups  D,  E,  and  F  on  opposite  page 

Smaller  Areas 


Alabama 

Flore  nee -Sheffield 
Jasper 

Connecticut 

Danielson 

Illinois 
Canton 
Harrisburg 
Herr  in- Murphy  sboro 
West  Frankfort 
Litchfield 

Mount  Carmel-Olney 
Mount  Vernon 

Indiana 

Michigan  City- 
La  Porte 
Muncie 
Vincennes 

Kansas 

C  of  feyville  -  Inde¬ 
pendence  -Par  sons 
Pittsburg 


Kentucky 
Corbin 
F  rankfort 
Hazard 
Lexington 
Madisonville 
Middle  sboro -Harlan 
Mo  re  he  ad -Gray  son 
Owensboro 
Paintsville- 
Prestonsburg 
Pike  ville  -  Williamson 

Maine 

Bidde  ford -Sanford 

Maryland 

Cumberland 

Michigan 
Iron  Mountain 
Monroe 
Port  Huron 

New  Jersey 
Bridgeton 
Long  Branch 


New  York 
Amsterdam 

North  Carolina 
Fayetteville 
Kinston 
Mount  Airy 
Rocky  Mount 
Shelby-Kings 
Mountain 
Waynes  ville 

Oklahoma 

McAlester 

Pennsylvania 
Be  rwick -Bloom  sburg 
Clearfield-Du  Bois 
Kittanning -Ford  City 
Lewistown 
Lock  Haven 
Pottsville 

Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mt.  Carmel 
Uniontown- 
Connellsville 


Tennessee 

Bristol- Johnson  City- 
Kingsport 
LaF  ollette-  Jellico- 
T  azewell 

T  exas 
Texarkana 

Virginia 
Big  Stone  Gap- 
Appalachia 
Radford -Pulaski 
Richlands- Blue  field 

West  Virginia 

Beckley 
F  airmont 
Logan 

Point  Pleasant  - 
Gallipolis 
Rone  eve  rte-  White 
Sulphur  Springs 
W  elch 


increases,  most  areas  do  not  anticipate 
that  unemployment  declines  will  keep 
pace  with  the  rise  in  job  totals.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  holiday  workers  needed  to  staff 
trade  establishments  are  recruited,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  among  housewives 
and  other  workers  who  are  not  usually 
part  of  the  labor  force,  rather  than  from 
the  ranks  of  the  currently  unemployed. 

Among  key  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  other  than  trade,  construction  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  taper  off  seasonally  in  most 
areas  by  mid-November,  with  declines  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  in  line  with  those  of 
last  year.  Except  for  a  few  projects  tem¬ 
porarily  halted  as  a  result  of  the  steel 
strike,  building  activity  remained  near 
peak  levels  throughout  the  summer  as 
continued  gains  in  industrial  and  commer¬ 


cial  construction,  schools,  and  highways 
more  than  offset  the  lag  in  homebuilding 
in  many  areas.  Coal  mining,  which  usual¬ 
ly  holds  steady  between  September  and 
November,  may  move  upward  slightly  this 
year,  according  to  the  employer  reports. 
Principal  gains  are  scheduled  in  Scranton, 
Pa.  and  the  Wheeling-Steubenville  and 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  areas. 

In  the  manufacturing  sector,  the  em¬ 
ployment  outlook  for  the  next  few  months 
will  be  dominated  by  developments  in  the 
automobile  industry.  After  an  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  decline  since  the  first  of  the 
Year,  job  totals  in  most  auto  centers  are 
expected  to  turn  upward  sharply  as  auto 
manufacturers  complete  their  model 
changeovers  and  swing  into  full  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  1957  models.  Gains  to  Novem- 
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ber  will  be  concentrated  in  the  key 
Detroit  area,  although  nearly  all  of  the 
industry's  other  major  centers  also  plan 
increases . 

The  important  aircraft  industry  is 
also  looking  for  a  relatively  sizable  em¬ 
ployment  gain  to  mid-November,  area  em¬ 
ployer  reports  showed.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
dustry's  major  centers  have  registered 
noteworthy  increases  during  the  past  year 
in  response  to  the  continued  high  level  of 
orders  for  military  aircraft,  increasing 
demand  from  civilian  airlines,  and  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  guided  missiles  and  research 
and  development  fields.  A  still-growing 
backlog  of  firm  orders  in  many  areas  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  insure  continued  job  gains 
into  early  1957.  For  the  period  to  mid- 
November,  sharpest  increases  in  aircraft 
employment  are  in  prospect  for  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach,  San  Diego,  and 
Seattle  areas,  but  brisk  gains  also  appear 
to  be  in  the  offing  for  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Tulsa,  Dallas,  Forth  Worth, 
and  Wichita. 

Moderate  or  better  employment  gains 
are  also  scheduled  by  major  production 
centers  for  basic  steel,  electric  machin¬ 
ery,  and  fabricated  metals.  Steel  output 
picked  up  very  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the 
industrywide  labor  dispute  and  was  at  or 
near  theoretical  capacity  in  most  areas 
in  September.  Steel  makers  generally 
foresee  continued  high  level  production 
and  employment  in  the  months  ahead. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
and  Detroit  are  among  leading  industry 
centers  anticipating  higher  payroll  totals 
by  mid-November. 

Schedule  increases  in  both  the  elec- 
trical  machinery  and  fabricated  metals 
industries  reflect  a  stepped-up  volume  of 
orders  for  auto  components  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  production  accelerates  on  the 
1957  model  cars.  Military  electronics 
requirements  also  are  expected  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  electrical  machinery  gains  in  many 
areas.  Electrical  machinery  centers  plan- 
ning  increased  job  totals  to  November  in¬ 


clude  Chicago,  Syracuse,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Baltimore,  and 
Pittsburgh.  September -to-November  ex¬ 
pansions  in  the  fabricated  metals  industry 
are  due  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids,  Trenton, 
Boston,  and  Youngstown  areas.  Some  off¬ 
setting  losses  are  anticipated  in  segments 
of  the  industry  which  specialize  in  the 
manufacture  of  metal  building  products 
and  tin  cans,  as  activity  in  construction 
and  food  processing  begins  to  taper  off 
seasonally  in  late  autumn. 

Among  other  durable  goods  industries, 
area  employer  reports  point  to  slight 
gains  to  November  in  farm  machinery  and 
major  household  appliances,  reversing 
the  declining  trend  of  the  past  few  months. 
Projected  gains  in  these  industries  are 
partly  seasonal  in  nature  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  widespread  (mainly  Chicago, 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and  Memphis  in 
farm  machinery  and  York,  Pa.  and  Spring- 
fie Id -Holyoke ,  Mass,  for  household  appli- 
ances).  Furniture,  shipbuilding,  and  in- 
strument  centers  also  look  for  a  minor 
rise  in  industry  payrolls  to  mid-November, 
while  ordnance  centers  generally  antici¬ 
pate  another  slight  decline  in  ordnance 
employment. 

In  the  nondurable  goods  sector,  food 
processing  is  expected  to  show  a  sha”rp 
drop  to  November,  as  canning  activities 
taper  off  seasonally  and  job  totals  in 
breweries  and  soft  drink  establishments 
turn  downward  in  many  areas.  Scheduled 
losses  will  be  particularly  marked  in 
West  Coast  cannery  centers,  but  areas 
like  Milwaukee,  Newark,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  and  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
also  anticipate  some  reductions  in  food 
payrolls. 

Employment  in  tobacco  and  petrole- 
um  refining  may  also  dip  to  mid-Novem- 
ber,  judging  by  employer  reports  from 
major  production  centers  for  these  two 
industries.  On  the  other  hand,  a  modest 
overall  expansion  appears  to  be  in  the  off- 
ing  for  most  textile  and  shoe  centers.  An- 
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ticipated  increases  in  most  areas  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  rather  small.  Little  net 
change,  according  to  the  area  reports,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  prospect  in  apparel  and 
chemicals  payrolls.. 

Local  Occupational  Shortages 
Still  Widely  Reported  ~ 

Qualified  workers  in  many  occupa¬ 
tional  categories  continue  to  be  widely 
sought  by  employers  in  most  of  the  major 
employment  centers,  the  area  surveys 
showed.  Stringencies  of  engineers, 
skilled  machine  shop  workers,  and  select¬ 
ed  clerical  occupations  are  most  frequent¬ 
ly  reported,  but  many  areas  also  have  un¬ 
filled  openings  for  experienced  workers  in 
such  diverse  lines  as  sewing  machine  op¬ 
erators,  auto  mechanics,  welders,  sheet 
metal  workers,  teachers,  and  electricians. 

While  occupational  shortages  are  not 
seriously  retarding  industrial  production, 
a  number  of  areas  are  reporting  that  in¬ 
ability  to  recruit  key  personnel  is  slowing 
planned  employment  expansions  in  some 
plants.  Most  areas  expect  that  recruit¬ 
ment  difficulties  in  selected  occupational 
fields  will  continue  for  some  time,  al¬ 
though  accelerated  training  programs,  in¬ 
creased  use  of  overtime,  relaxation  of 
hiring  specifications,  and  out-of-area  re 
cruitment  are  proving  partially  success¬ 
ful  in  alleviating  the  problems. 


* 


A  brief  summary  of  the  factors 
prompting  classification  changes  for 
areas  shifting  to  new  categories  between 
July  and  September  follows. 

Changed  from  C  to  B 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Gains  in  ordnance,  air- 
craft,  seasonal  hires  in  construction,  fi¬ 
nance-insurance-real  estate,  and  service 
activities  lead  recent  uptrend.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  down  more  than  one-third  from  year 
ago;  skilled  machine-shop  workers,  en¬ 
gineers,  draftsmen,  many  white-collar 
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occupations  in  short  supply.  Substantial 
gains  in  jet  aircraft,  recalls  in  autos, 
pickup  in  electrical  machinery,  metals, 
seasonal  trade  activities  scheduled  to 
November . 

San  Francisco -Oakland,  Calif.  Job  totals -- 
already  at  all-time  peak  for  July  despite 
strikes  in  steel,  construction-advance 
further  during  late  summer  as  disputes 
end.  Sharp  seasonal  upswings  in  food 
processing,  trade,  transportation  key  fac¬ 
tors  in  recent  rise',  gains  in  shipbuilding, 
electrical  machinery,  apparel  also  con¬ 
tribute.  Marked  autumn  uptrend  in  trade, 
service,  smaller  increases  in  most  dur¬ 
able  goods  industries,  to  keep  area  unem¬ 
ployment  at  relatively  low  level. 

Wichita,  Kans.  Unemployment  nearly  40 
percent  below  year-ago  levels  as  dominant 
aircraft,  government  register  sizable  in-» 
creases.  Service,  food,  machinery  pay¬ 
rolls  also  up  from  last  year.  Some  of 
current  jobless  are  recent  inmigrants. 
Further  gains  in  prospect  to  November. 
Aircraft  expansion  to  continue  as  work 
on  new  types  hits  faster  tempo;  brisk 
pj-e -holiday  trade  hires  also  scheduled. 


Changed  from  B  to  C 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Unemployment  rises  to 
moderate  levels;  increase  prompted  by 
continued  slowdown  in  autos,  largely  sea¬ 
sonal  dip  in  electrical  machinery.  Im¬ 
provement  in  local  auto  situation  unlikely 
in  next  few  months;  seasonal  losses  ex¬ 
pected  in  food  processing  and  construc¬ 
tion. 

Changed  from  C  to  D 

Racine,  Wis.  Unemployment  more  than 
doubles  since  late  spring  following  heavy 
cutbacks  in  important  farm  machinery  in¬ 
dustry.  Primary  metals  also  drops  as 
farm  machinery,  auto  orders  are  curtailed. 
Auto  workers  released  from  plant  in  near¬ 
by  area  add  to  jobless  total.  Little  change 
in  prospect  over  next  few  months. 


(See  Area  Labor  Market  Indicators  on  page  68) 


The  harvest  of  beans  engaged  the  second  largest  group  of  seasonal  hired  farm 
workers  in  mid-August;  only  cotton  picking  required  more  harvest  hands. 


Farm  Employment  Rises 
as  Harvest  Activities  Intensify 


INTENSIFICATION  of  harvest  activities 
resulted  in  a  substantial  rise  of  sea¬ 
sonal  hired  farm  employment  during 
August.  The  number  employed  increased 
from  about  992,100  in  mid-July  to  1,083,000 
in  mid-August,  with  a  further  increase  to 
1,196,000  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Three-quarters  of  the  seasonal  hired 
farm  workers  were  employed  in  harvesting 
in  mid-August;  a  little  more  than  one-half 
held  harvest  jobs  a  month  earlier.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  proportion  of  workers  employed 
in  crop  cultivation  declined  from  26  to  7 
percent  of  the  total  in  the  same  period. 


Most  of  the  employment  gains  in  har¬ 
vesting  occurred  in  the  vegetable  and  cot¬ 
ton  crops.  About  330,000  seasonal  work¬ 
ers  were  harvesting  vegetables  in  mid- 
August- -twice  as  many  as  a  month  earlier. 
Approximately  143,000  of  these  were  pick¬ 
ing  beans  in  many  States  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  largest  single  concentration 
of  bean  harvest  employment,  42,000  sea¬ 
sonal  hired  workers,  was  reported  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  area  of  Oregon. 

Expansion  of  the  cotton  harvest  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  of  employment  in 
this  activity  from  78,000  in  mid-July  to 
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THIS  article  is  based  on  reports  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Securtty  through  its  aftil  - 
ateli  State  employment  security  agencies  and  on  information  from  other  sources^  The  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security -State  agency  surveys  are  made  semimonthly  and  provide  data °" -  “  ‘TnT 
emnlovment  of  seasonal  hired  workers  in  agriculture  and  food  processing,  by  crop  activity  and 
Z'Zlor  gin  of  worker s .  Semimonthly  reports  are  required  from  each  of  the  276  agricultural 
reporting  areas  that  meets  at  leas,  one  of  the  following  criteria:  (1)  500  or  more  seasonal  hired 
workers  employed,  (2)  shortage  or  surplus  of  100  or  more  seasonal  hired  workers,  (  )  any 
workers  employed. 


195,000  in  mid-August.  The  bulk  of  this  em¬ 
ployment  was  concentrated  in  Texas,  with 
164,000  cotton  hands  engaged.  However, 
increasing  numbers  of  cotton  harvesters 
were  also  reported  in  the  Southeastern, 
Mississippi  Delta,  and  Southwestern  States 
as  the  harvest  gained  momentum. 

Prolonged  hot  dry  weather  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  reduced  their  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  prospects  and  labor  requirements 
during  August.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reported  that  one  million  acres 
of  cotton  under  cultivation  on  July  1  in  the 
two  States  would  not  be  harvested,  due  to 
abandonment  or  to  removal  from  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  comply  with  Soil  Bank  Agreements 
and  acreage  allotments. 

The  tobacco  harvest  also  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  rise  in  employment  between 
July  15  and  August  15.  As  of  the  latter 
date,  55,000  workers  were  engaged  in  this 
activity--an  increase  of  almost  20,000 
during  the  month.  Most  of  the  tobacco 
harvesters  were  employed  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Kentucky;  smaller  numbers  were  reported 
in  Georgia,.  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Labor  Surpluses  and  Shortages 

The  most  substantial  surpluses  and 
shortages  of  farm  workers  reported  dur¬ 
ing  August  were  related  to  the  progress 
of  the  cotton  harvest.  At  mid-month,  the 
largest  surplus  of  workers  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  South  Central  States,  where 
almost  70,000  were  without  jobs.  The 
bulk  of  these  were  expected  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  when  cotton  picking  began  in.their 
local  areas.  By  the  end  of  the  month, the 
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spread  of  the  cotton  harvest  sharply  re¬ 
duced  the  surplus  of  workers  in  the  South 
Central  region  and  created  substantial 
shortages  of  cotton  hands  in  some  sections 
of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missouri,  and 
Arizona. 

Sharply  increased  labor  requirements 
of  vegetable  growers  also  created  pockets 
of  significant  labor  shortage  during  August. 
Shortages  were  reported  in  some  cucum¬ 
ber  harvest  areas  of  Michigan  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  in  the  bean  harvests  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Composition  of  Seasonal 

Hired  Work  Force 

As  of  mid-August,  the  Nation's  sea¬ 
sonal  hired  farm  work  force  was  com- 
I  posed  of  about  623,000  local  workers, 
273,000  domestic  migratory  workers 
(three-fifths  of  interstate  and  two-fifths  of 
intrastate  origin),  18,000  Puerto  Ricans, 
163,000  Mexican  nationals,  and  7,000 
British  West  Indians  and  Canadians.  Em¬ 
ployment  gains  since  mid-July  were 
shared  by  all  components  of  the  work  force 
except  British  West  Indians,  about  1,000  of 
whom  were  released  by  growers  in  the 
North  Central  States. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  Mexican 
nationals  employed  as  of  August  15  were  in 
Texas  and  California.  The  largest  single 
concentration  of  legally-contracted  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  was  reported  by  Texas'  Low- 
i  er  Rio  Grande  Valley,  where  52,000  were 
engaged  primarily  in  the  cotton  harvest. 
By  the  end  of  the  month,  this  concentra¬ 
tion  was  substantially  reduced  as  the  Val¬ 
ley's  harvest  passed  its  peak  labor  needs. 


Estimated  Employment  of 
Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Workers 
By  Geographic  Origin  and  Crop  Activity  1/ 
August  15,  1956 

Workers  came  from: 


Number 

employed  Percent 


Total 

1,083,400 

100.0 

Dome  stic 

914,000 

84.4 

Local 

622,800 

57.6 

Intrastate 

113,000 

10.4 

Interstate 

160,400 

14.8 

Puerto  Rico 

17,800 

1.6 

F  oreign 

169,400 

15.6 

Mexico 

162,600 

15.0 

British  West  Indies 

6,300 

0.5 

Canada 

500 

0.1 

Workers  were  engaged  in: 

Number 

employed  Percent 


Total,  all  activities 

1,083,400 

100.0 

General 

60,700 

5.6 

Livestock 

23,900 

2.2 

Other  crops 

36,800 

3.4 

Cultivating 

75,000 

6.9 

Cotton 

38,900 

3.6 

Vegetables 

20,000 

1.8 

Fruit 

10,000 

0.9 

Other  crops 

6,100 

0.6 

Harvesting 

811,900 

74.9 

Vegetables 

330,400 

30.5 

Beans 

142,500 

13.1 

Tomatoes 

39,400 

3.6 

Other  vegetables 

148,500 

13.8 

Cotton 

194,900 

18.0 

F  ruit 

141,200 

13.0 

Peaches 

38,000 

3.5 

Strawberries 

20,400 

1.9 

Other  fruit 

82,800 

7.6 

T  obacco 

55,000 

5.1 

Hay 

40,400 

3.7 

Grains 

38,000 

3.5 

Other  crops 

12,000 

1.1 

Activity  not  specified 

135,800 

12.6 

Based  on  reports  from  202  of  the  276 
agricultural  reporting  areas  delineated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Farm  Placements 

The  number  of  workers  placed  in 
farm  jobs  by  public  employment  offices 
rose  sharply  in  August,  reflecting  the  gen¬ 
erally  increased  demand  for  harvest  hands. 
August  placements  totalled  1,373,300,  16 
percent  above  the  July  level.  Included  in 
this  figure  were  646,800  single-day  place¬ 
ments  of  job  applicants  referred  from  es¬ 
tablished  assembly  points. 

Largest  placement  gains  since  July 
were  reported  by  Georgia,  Wisconsin, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Texas,  California,  and 
Washington.  Vegetable  and  fruit  harvest¬ 
ing  operations  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  these  gains,  except  in  Georgia  and 
Texas  where  placements  increased  under 
the  impact  of  the  expanding  cotton  harvest. 
In  the  same  period,  completion  of  cotton 
cultivation  contributed  to  significant  place¬ 
ment  declines  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Total  Farm  Employment 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ported  that  farm  employment  in  the  week 
ending  August  25  totalled  9,238,000.  This 
figure  included  6,533,000  farm  operators 
and  unpaid  members  of  their  families,  and 
2,705,000  hired  workers.  Employment 
was  6  percent  above  the  July  level.  Most 
of  this  increase  resulted  from  expansion 
of  the  cotton  harvest  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  East  South  Central  States.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  the  number  of  workers 
on  farms  had  declined  4  percent.  Most  of 
this  drop  was  in  the  family  worker  cate¬ 
gory  (down  5  percent),  as  the  number  of 
hired  workers  was  only  1  percent  below 
last  year's  figure. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
reported  that  the  average  length  of  the 
farm  workday  for  farm  operators  as  of 
September  1  was  10.2  hours,  compared 
with  10.6  a  year  ago  and  12.4  in  1943.  The 
workday  of  hired  farm  workers  averaged 
9.0  hours  as  of  September  1,  representing 
a  drop  of  0.2  hours  from  the  level  of  a 
year  ago,  and  1.2  hours  below  1943. 


405572  0-56-3 
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Skilled  Occupational  Shortages 
Boost  Clearance  Openings 


LOCAL  occupational 
shortages,  as  reflected 
by  job  openings  placed 
in  clearance  by  State 
employment  services, 
increased  substantially 
between  August  and 
September.  Nonagri- 
cultural  job  vacancies  for  which  local  la¬ 
bor  was  inadequate  numbered  33,896  in 
September  -  -an  8  percent  increase  over 
the  previous  month  and  50  percent  more 
than  in  September  1955. 

Openings  for  skilled  workers,  num¬ 
bering  11,211,  accounted  for  over  half  the 
August-to-September  increase  and  consti¬ 
tuted  one -third  of  all  openings  in  clear¬ 
ance.  Semiskilled  vacancies  also  spiraled 
upward,  and  the  3,388  openings  for  which 
out-of-area  workers  were  sought  were 


over  one-third  higher  than  in  August  and 
almost  three  times  the  number  in  Septem¬ 
ber  a  year  ago. 

Unskilled  openings,  which  fluctuate 
widely,  also  showed  a  large  gain  over  the 
previous  month  but  were  below  the  num¬ 
ber  a  year  ago.  Clearance  vacancies  in 
all  other  broad  occupational  categories 
increased  slightly  over  August  and  were 
well  above  the  figure  for  September  1955. 

Professional  Shortage s 
Continue  to  Dominate 

Vacancies  for  professional  persons 
continued  to  dominate  clearance  recruit¬ 
ment  and  accounted  for  41  percent  of  all 
openings.  The  most  numerous  hard-to- 
fill  professional  positions  were  in  the  var¬ 
ious  engineering  specialties,  with  openings 
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THIS  analysis  is  based  on  inventories  of  Job  Openings  which  are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all 
State  employment  security  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one  area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies 
affiliated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inventories  are  regularly  distributed  to 
all  the  local  employment  offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State  agencies. 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  represent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1) 
there  is  not  an  adequate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to  recruit  out-of-area 
applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substantially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 

(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for  similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum 
compensation  is  specified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by  the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The 
inventory  listings  of  clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indication  of  the  volum  , 
trend,  and  types  of  occupational  shortages.  _ _ 
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Table  1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
September  1956,  August  1956,  and  September  1955 


Occupational  Groups 

State 

Inventory  Job  Openings 

Change  to  September  1956  from: 

Sept. 

1956 

Aug. 

1956 

Sept. 

1955 

Aug 

Number 

.  1956 

Percent 

Sept. 

Number 

1955 

Percent 

Total 

33,896 

31,340 

22,431 

+2,556 

+  8.2 

+  11,465 

+  51.1 

Professional  &  Managerial 

13,857 

13,717 

10,017 

+  140 

+  1.0 

+  3,840 

+  38  3 

Clerical  &  Sales 

3,739 

3,671 

3,147 

+68 

+  1.9 

+  592 

+  18.8 

Service 

1,196 

1,173 

964 

+23 

+2.0 

+232 

+24.1 

Skilled 

11,211 

9,857 

6,584 

+1,354 

+  13.7 

+4,627 

+  70  3 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

3,388 

505 

2,481 

441 

1,166 

553 

+  907 
+  64 

+36.6 
+  14.5 

+2,222 

-48 

+190.6 

-8.7 

for  2,035  electrical  engineers  topping  the 
list.  Large  numbers  of  vacancies  were 
also  shown  for  mechanical  engineers  (with 
openings  in  46  States)  and  for  aeronautical 
engineers.  In  the  aggregate,  local  public 
employment  offices  placed  6,477  engineer- 

ing  openings  in  clearance  in  September, 
compared  with  6,331  in  August  and  4,435 
in  September  of  last  year. 

The  need  for  draftsmen  remained 
unabated,  and  2,022  vacancies  were  placed 
in  clearance — an  increase  over  both  the 
previous  month  and  September  a  year  ago. 

Although  the  number  of  jobs  for 
trained  nurses  declined  somewhat  between 
August  and  September  and  was  below  the 
number  placed  in  clearance  a  year  ago,  the 
widespread  shortage  of  persons  in  this 
occupation  was  still  apparent.  Local  of¬ 
fices  in  40  States  listed  929  openings.  In¬ 
ventory  listings  for  social  and  welfare 
workers  rose  between  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  as  did  those  for  semiprofessional  oc¬ 
cupations,  not  elsewhere  classified  (with 
marked  demands  for  specification  writers, 
tool  planners,  and  tranlators),  and  natural 
scientists,  n.e.c.  (chiefly  physicists,  bal- 
listicians,  and  mathematicians).  Jobs  in 
employment  service  clearance  numbered 
over  500  in  each  of  these  occupational 
categories,  well  above  the  number  of  open¬ 
ings  a  year  ago. 


A  decline  in  the  clearance  recruitment 
of  secondary  school  teachers  and  principals 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  withdrawal 
of  numerous  openings  from  the  Montana 
State  inventory,  although  that  State  contin¬ 
ued  to  account  for  266  openings  out  of  a 
total  of  337. 

Openings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
inventory  comprised  over  80  percent  of 
those  for  professional  occupations,  n.e.c., 
with  the  largest  number--250--for  govern¬ 
ment  patent  examiners. 

Skilled  Shortages  Mount 

Job  openings  for  11,211  skilled  work¬ 
ers  were  placed  in  clearance,  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  over  the  number  for  August  and  70 
percent  more  than  a  year  ago.  Metalwork¬ 
ing  skills  continued  to  dominate  shortages 
in  this  category,  but  topping  the  list  of 
skilled  vacancies  were  1,697  jobs  for  me¬ 
chanics  and  repairmen,  n.e.c.  Specific 
openings  were  largely  for  electronics  tech¬ 
nicians,  for  which  there  were  815  openings. 
Listings  for  toolmakers  and  die  sinkers 
and  setters  numbered  approximately  1,500, 
42  0  of  which  were  in  the  Illinois  State  in¬ 
ventory,  chiefly  for  the  automobile  stamp¬ 
ings  industry. 

Other  skilled  occupations  for  which 
there  were  about  1,000  clearance  openings 
were  machinists;  machine  shop  and  re- 
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Table  2  -Nonag ricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected  Occupational 
T  Fields,  1/  September  1956,  August  1956  and  September  1955 


Occupation 


Total 


Professional  and  Managerial. .  13,857 


Accountants  and  Auditors . 

Authors,  Editors  and  Reporters... 

Chemists . 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total . 

Metallurgical  and 

Metallurgists . 

Chemical . 

Civil . 

Electrical . 

Industrial . 

Mechanical,  except 

Aeronautical . 

Aeronautical . . . 

Librarians . . . 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers . 

Teachers,  Primary  School 

and  Kindergarten . 

Teachers,  Secondary  School 

and  Principals . 

Teachers  and  Instructors,  n.e.c... 

Trained  Nurses  . 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c . 

Social  Scientists,  n.e.c . 

Professional  Occupations,  n.e.c... 

Aviators . 

Draftsmen . 

Laboratory  Technicians  and 

Assistants . 

Radio  Operators . 

Surveyors . 

Semiprofessional  Occupations, 

n.e.c . . . 

Retail  Managers . 

Managers  and  Officials,  n.e.c..... 
Othe  . . 


Cleric 


al  and  Sales .  3,739 


No. 

of  Invent' 

Dry 

Openings 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1956 

1956 

1955 

3,896 

31,340 

22,431 

3,857 

13,717 

10,017 

181 

165 

162 

106 

109 

67 

162 

151 

127 

6,477 

6,331 

4,435 

130 

112 

163 

291 

298 

271 

613 

557 

272 

2,035 

1,940 

1,201 

342 

331 

238 

1,918 

1,934 

1,320 

1,142 

1,154 

903 

54 

60 

34 

653 

614 

366 

73 

104 

213 

337 

482 

522 

78 

123 

81 

929 

982 

1,000 

523 

460 

288 

144 

136 

69 

355 

353 

138 

134 

135 

146 

2,022 

1,841 

1,258 

209 

242 

184 

131 

105 

21 

69 

57 

24 

585 

543 

281 

56 

94 

83 

144 

145 

123 

1,629 

1,671 

1,111 

3,739 

3,671 

3,147 

Occupation 


Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers, 

except  Bank  Cashiers . 

General  Industry  Clerks . 

Office  Machine  Operators . 

Secretaries . 

Stenographers  and  Typists . 

Salesmen,  Insurance . 

Salespersons . 

Salesmen,  to  Consumers . 

Salesmen  and  Agents,  except 

to  Consumers . 

Other . . . 

Service  . 

Maids,  General . 

Housekeepers,  Stewards  and 

Hostesses . . . . . 

Cooks,  except  Private  Family... 
Waiters  and  Waitresses,  except 

Private  Family . 

Midwives  and  Practical  Nurses  . 
Attendants,  Hospital  and  Other 

Inst.,  n.e.c . 

Guards  and  Watchmen,  except 

Crossing  Watchmen..... . 

Other . 

Skilled . 


78 

66 

64 

88 

88 

48 

160 

137 

107 

220 

252 

176 

2,666 

2,664 

2,284 

75 

56 

71 

95 

75 

67 

53 

51 

13 

89 

64 

62 

215 

218 

255 

1,196 

1,173 

964 

125 

105 

127 

177 

175 

189 

57 

109 

60 

238 

211 

170 

100 

95 

48 

182 

174 

135 

76 

76 

88 

241 

228 

147 

11,211 

9,857 

6,584 

Weavers,  Textile . 

Tailors  and  Tailoresses . 

Machinists . 

Toolmakers,  Die  Sinkers  and 

Setters . 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 

Occupations,  . . 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths  and 

Sheet  Metal  Workers . 

Molders . 

Structural  and  Ornamental 

Metal  Workers . 

Welders  and  Flame  Cutters . 

Electricians . . . 

Occupations  in  Building  Aircraft, 

n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Fabricated  Plastic  Products . 

Pattern  Model  Makers,  except 

Paper . 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine 

Operators . . . 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons  and 

Tile  Setters . 

Carpenters . 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters  and 

Steam  Fitters . 

Chauffeurs  and  Drivers,  Bus, 

Taxi,  Truck,  and  Tractor . . 

Linemen  and  Servicemen, 
Telegraph,  Telephone, and  Power 

Millwrights . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Airplane . . . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  Motor 

Vehicles . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  n.e.c.. 

Foremen,  Manufacturing . 

Other . 


Occupations  in  Manufacturing  of 

Knit  Goods . . . 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing  of 

Textiles,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Fabrication  of 

Textile  Products,  n.e.c . 

Lumbermen,  Raftsmen  and 

Woodchoppers . 

Machine  Shops  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing  of 

Automobiles,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Building  Aircraft, 

n.e.c . 

Chainmen,  Rodmen,  and  Axmen, 

Surveying . . . . . 

Apprentices  to  Other  Construction 

and  Hand  Trades . 

Apprentices  to  Other  Trades . 

Other . 


Unskilled. 


No.  of  Inventory 

Openings 

Sept. 

1956 

Aug. 

1956 

Sept. 

1955 

86 

82 

240 

58 

37 

10 

1,054 

987 

822 

1,496 

1,396 

832 

1,096 

1,005 

858 

555 

544 

421 

73 

94 

93 

103 

20 

98 

362 

406 

283 

550 

297 

151 

221 

63 

4 

62 

60 

0 

834 

769 

346 

130 

1 10 

106 

105 

117 

124 

128 

182 

132 

72 

24 

60 

175 

27 

0 

1 1 1 

126 

52 

83 

20 

68 

1,047 

992 

338 

216 

204 

142 

1,697 

1,337 

490 

64 

57 

58 

833 

901 

856 

3,388 

2,481 

1,166 

85 

81 

12 

96 

86 

180 

385 

385 

218 

161 

161 

12 

498 

498 

169 

301 

52 

5 

745 

246 

101 

57 

13 

9 

200 

200 

0 

215 

201 

0 

645 

558 

460 

505 

441 

553 

n  e  c.— Not  elsewhere  classified 

1/  Individual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
—  tional  Titles  code  groups)  with  totals  of  50  or  more  openings 
on  State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for  all  major  occu¬ 
pational  groups  except  unskilled. 


lated  occupations,  n.e.c.;  and  airplane  me¬ 
chanics  and  repairmen.  Openings  for  tin¬ 
smiths,  coppersmiths,  and  sheetmetal 
workers  numbered  555,  slightly  above  Au¬ 
gust  and  over  100  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Demand  continued  to  be  heavy  for  pattern 
and  model  makers,  with  the  September 
State  inventories  listing  834  openings,  415 
of  which  were  for  the  aircraft  industry  in 
Washington. 

Listings  for  110  occupations  in  build- 
ing  aircraft,  n.e.c.,  for  the  aircraft  indus¬ 
try  in  Kansas  comprised  half  of  the  total 
clearance  openings  for  those  occupations, 
which  were  Z\  times  as  numerous  as  in 
August.  Sharp  increases  were  also  noted 
in  the  openings  for  structural  and  orna¬ 
mental  iron  workers  and  for  bus  drivers 
(resulting  largely  from  an  order  for  150 
workers  originating  in  California).  Job 
openings  for  welders  and  flame  cutters, 
although  down  slightly  from  August,  were 
still  above  the  number  in  clearance  in 
September  1955. 

Little  Change  in 
Clerical  Openings 

Clearance  recruitment  for  clerical 
and  sales  personnel  was  little  changed  from 
August.  Nevertheless,  the  3,739  job  vacan¬ 
cies  on  State  inventories  were  still  above 
the  number  reported  in  September  1955. 

Positions  for  stenographers  and  typ¬ 
ists  continued  to  dominate  clearance  ac¬ 
tivity  in  this  occupational  category,  and 
the  2,666  such  job  vacancies  accounted  for 
70  percent  of  the  openings.  However,  that 
number  was  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
previous  month,  and  the  number  of  open¬ 
ings  for  secretaries  decreased  between 
August  and  September. 

Clearance  activity  for  other  clerical 
and  sales  occupations  showed  little  change 
from  August;  except  for  openings  for  160 
office  machine  operators,  none  numbered 
above  100. 


Service  Recruitment 
Remains  Steady 

Clearance  openings  for  service  work¬ 
ers  during  September  numbered  1,196, 
only  slightly  above  the  figure  for  August 
but  232  more  than  a  year  ago.  Job  vacan¬ 
cies  for  cooks  decreased  almost  50  per¬ 
cent  between  August  and  September,  and 
all  other  service  occupations  increased 
only  slightly.  Waiters  and  waitresses 
occupied  the  dominant  spot,  with  2  38  open¬ 
ings  in  clearance. 

Increase  in  Semiskilled  and  Unskilled 
Out-of-Area  Recruitment 

An  August-to-September  increase  of 
37  percent  in  the  number  of  semiskilled 
openings  in  clearance  was  due  largely  to 
the  sizable  increase  in  nonlocal  recruit¬ 
ment  for  occupations  in  building  aircraft, 
n.e.c.  and  occupations  in  manufacturing 
of  automobiles,  n.e.c. 

There  were  openings  in  clearance  for 
745  semiskilled  workers  in  occupations 
in  building  aircraft,  n.e.c., — a  number  3 
times  that  in  August  and  7  times  that  a 
year  ago.  The  openings  were  concentrated 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  530  sheetmetal 
assemblers  were  needed,  and  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  there  were  vacancies  for 
195  inspectors. 

A  California  order  for  250  assem¬ 
blers  accounted  for  the  increase  in  open¬ 
ings  for  occupations  in  manufacturing  of 
automobiles,  n.e.c. 

The  number  of  job  openings  in  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  related  occupations  re¬ 
mained  unchanged,  but  the  498  vacancies 
still  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  to¬ 
tal  semiskilled  jobs  in  clearance.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  number  of  listings  for  occupa¬ 
tions  in  fabrication  of  textile  products, 
n.e.c.--385--was  unchanged  from  August 
but  still  represented  a  sizable  proportion 
of  the  total  semiskilled  clearance  open¬ 
ings. 
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Table  3. _ Nonagricultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Occupational  Group 

September  1956 


State 

Total 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

Clerical 

and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled  Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

33,896 

13,857 

3,739 

1,196 

11,211 

3,388 

505 

202 

78 

11 

1 

81 

31 

0 

77 

27 

36 

4 

10 

0 

u 

452 

179 

26 

27 

196 

22 

z 

77 

39 

20 

1 

17 

0 

u 

25 

21 

32 

4,485 

1,948 

338 

16 

1,717 

44 1 

210 

122 

12 

12 

43 

0 

681 

2,810 

915 

60 

38 

1,084 

290 

198 

87 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia . 

2,362 

1,170 

1,244 

490 

1,100 

17 

0 

166 

17 

493 

1 

4 

198 

74 

102 

12 

10 

0 

0 

31 

26 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

62 

25 

3 

2 

31 

1 

0 

2,226 

559 

329 

22 

1,177 

139 

0 

163 

114 

1 

0 

43 

5 

0 

252 

76 

69 

3 

94 

10 

0 

558 

277 

27 

2 

252 

0 

0 

28 

23 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

177 

57 

51 

3 

56 

10 

0 

52 

13 

1 

2 

31 

5 

0 

933 

678 

0 

11 

222 

22 

0 

1 

953 

344 

62 

116 

277 

153 

809 

167 

37 

2 

597 

6 

0 

865 

353 

183 

49 

105 

175 

0 

187 

96 

17 

13 

47 

14 

0 

1,019 

299 

23 

50 

73 

574 

0 

517 

281 

13 

4 

216 

3 

0 

170 

51 

25 

64 

26 

4 

0 

36 

18 

1 

9 

7 

1 

0 

236 

40 

11 

84 

86 

12 

3 

1,288 

463 

47 

91 

546 

141 

0 

517 

273 

133 

54 

53 

4 

0 

409 

239 

17 

6 

141 

6 

0 

1 

523 

276 

50 

23 

131 

42 

66 

20 

22 

11 

10 

2 

1 

792 

76 

9 

939 

109 

4 

149 

37 

2 

15 

92 

3 

0 

376 

111 

67 

65 

12 

21 

100 

1,714 

1,141 

22 

29 

384 

138 

0 

314 

26 

36 

14 

131 

95 

1  z 

South  Carolina . 

47 

105 

16 

28 

0 

18 

1 

35 

22 

15 

8 

9 

0 

0 

.  86 

54 

10 

0 

22 

0 

0 

96 

75 

2 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

Utah  . . . 

50 

14 

9 

1 

26 

0 

.  350 

57 

25 

39 

155 

71 

3 

.  604 

259 

172 

26 

146 

1 

0 

300 

.  2,651 

651 

285 

45 

1,033 

337 

.  113 

63 

2 

0 

38 

10 

0 

.  814 

420 

51 

14 

258 

71 

0 

.  88 

31 

29 

5 

17 

6 

0 
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Unskilled  openings  in  clearance  to¬ 
taled  just  over  500  in  September.  Out- 
of-area  recruitment  for  unskilled  workers 
was  concentrated  in  Seattle,  Wash,  where 
300  form  builder  helpers  were  needed  for 
aircraft  production  and  in  Hillsboro,  Ore. 
where  there  was  a  demand  for  cannery 
and  processing  laborers. 

Eleven  States  Report  Significant 

Rise  in  Nonlocal  Recruitment 

California  reported  a  20  percent  rise 
in  inventory  listings  between  August  and 
September.  New  and  increased  clearance 
openings  for  skilled  workers  were  particu¬ 
larly  marked;  there  were  also  many  addi¬ 
tional  semiskilled  jobs  for  which  local  la¬ 
bor  supplies  were  inadequate.  In  Missouri, 
nonlocal  recruitment  of  semiskilled  air¬ 
craft  workers  also  accounted  for  virtually 
all  of  a  net  increase  of  542  openings  in 
clearance . 

In  Ohio,  the  August-to-September  rise 
of  347  inventory  listings  was  in  consider¬ 
able  measure  due  to  increased  demands 
for  skilled  workers  in  automobile  parts 
and  stampings  plants.  Illinois  reported 
increased  clearance  openings  for  profes¬ 
sional  workers --notably  engineers,  drafts¬ 
men,  and  social  workers--and  new  listings 
for  skilled  machine  tool  operators  and 
electricians . 

Nonlocal  recruitment  for  skilled  and 
professional  porkers  also  increased  in 
Florida,  New  Jersey,  and  Vermont.  In 
Florida,  engineers  and  draftsmen,  air¬ 
plane  mechanics,  electricians,  and  elec¬ 
tronics  technicians  accounted  for  much  of 
the  increase.  New  Jersey  reported  hard- 


to-fill  jobs  for  electronics  technicians, 
radio  mechanics,  and  nurses,  and  Vermont 
indicated  new  shortages  of  draftsmen,  tree 
surgeons,  and  skilled  machine  shop  work¬ 
ers. 

Increased  clearance  openings  for 
skilled  workers  accounted  for  most  of  the 
August-to-September  rise  in  inventory 
listings  in  Kansas,  where  most  of  the  new¬ 
ly  reported  occupational  shortages  were  in 
the  aircraft  industry  in  Wichita.  Skilled 
aircraft  assemblers  were  needed  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  in  Arizona. 

In  Pennsylvania,  inventory  openings 
rose  by  144  between  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Increased  demands  for  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineers,  physicists,  and 
mathematicians  accounted  for  the  rise. 

In  Oregon,  out-of-area  recruitment  for 
unskilled  cannery  workers  was  largely 
responsible  for  increased  inventory  list¬ 
ings. 

Only  Three  States  Report  Significant 

Decline  in  Clearance  Openings 

Georgia's  inventory  listings  dropped 
by  216  openings  between  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  out-of-area  recruitment  for 
stenographers  in  Atlanta  was  discontinued 
and  local  shortages  in  skilled  occupations 
diminished.  Alaska's  decline  in  clear- 
ance  jobs  resulted  entirely  from  discon¬ 
tinued  out-of-area  recruitment  for  elec¬ 
tronics  technicians.  Montana's  recruit¬ 
ment  of  secondary  school  teachers  was 
partially  successful,  and  out-of-area 
workers  were  being  sought  for  consider¬ 
ably  fewer  posts  in  September  than  in 
August. 
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QUanGct&uiticl  o{  tke.  OnLuned  Unemployed 

Sharp  Decline  in  Average  Length 

of  Insured  Unemployment 


- -  :  ,  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  describing  the  character- 

This  article  summarizes  the  July  rep  rpQOrt  is  based  upon  a  1-percent  sample  survey  of 

istics  of  insured  unemployed  workers.  P  Tjnited  States  filing  under  State  laws  and 

all  unemployment  insurance  claimants  in  lles/iaws  cover  over  40 

the  programs  for  Federal  civilian  wor  tQtal  empioyment.  The  information  is  sup- 

^i^^^^he^^^o'local^  offhces1©^^  ^ordfh^^'etxlud^clarna.iits^f^r  m” 

— - — -  - 

erage  weekly  volume  for  the  report  period  (4  weeks  ended  July  ). - 


THE  number  of  workers  in  insured 

unemployment  increased  moderately 
between  mid-June  and  mid-July, 
mainly  because  of  vacation  shutdowns  in 
a  number  of  plants.  Some  workers,  who 
had  not  worked  long  enough  to  earn  vaca¬ 
tion  pay,  became  eligible  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits.  Other  influences  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  increase  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  were  short-term  layoffs  caused 
by  inventory  taking,  minor  effects  of  the 
steel  dispute  on  other  industries,  and 
seasonal  cutbacks  in  several  industries. 

Increases  in  insured  unemployment 
occurred  among  workers  from  all  indus¬ 
try  divisions  except  mining.  In  manufac¬ 
turing,  an  exception  to  the  general  in¬ 
crease  was  the  substantial  decline  among 
transportation  equipment  workers  due 
chiefly  to  recalls  in  the  auto  industry. 
Largest  increases  among  factory  workers 
were  in  the  apparel  and  textile  industries 
and  were  caused  mainly  by  vacation  pe¬ 
riods  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  seasonal 
slackness. 

No  significant  change  occurred  over 
the  month  in  the  distribution  of  unem¬ 
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ployed  workers  among  the  broad  industry 
categories  or  among  major  occupational 
groups.  Also,  in  July  men  and  women 
accounted  for  the  same  proportions  of  the 
insured  unemployed  as  in  June. 

The  average  length  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  declined  by  mid- July,  mainly 
because  of  a  sharp  rise  in*he  number  of 
jobless  filing  new  claims  early  in  the 
month.  A  third  of  the  insured  unemployed 
in  mid- July  had  been  claiming  benefits 
for  only  1  or  2  weeks.  On  the  average, 
the  length  of  insured  unemployment  was 
about  the  same  for  men  and  women.  Soft 
goods  workers  had  been  unemployed  for 
the  shortest  and  government  workers  for 
the  longest  periods  of  time. 

Duration  Declines  as  Unemployment 
Increases  Seasonally 


Between  June  and  July  the  number  of 
insured  unemployed  rose  by  84,  000  to 
slightly  more  than  1.  2  million.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  rate  of  unemployment  edged  up 
from  2.9  percent  to  3.1  percent  but  av¬ 
erage  duration  fell  from  8.  3  weeks  to 
7. 7  weeks. 


TABIF  ».—  VOIUMC  AND  RATE  OP  TNSl*£D  IWEMPIOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  OP  ATTACHMENT 
(Claimants  for  full  benefits) 

June  and  July  1956 


Industry  attachment 


Number 

(in  thousands) 


Percent 

distribution 


Total . 

No  Industry  attachment  2/. . 

Total  with  Industry  attachment  ^/. . 

Mining . 

Contract  construction . 

Manufacturing. ...... . . . 

Durable  goods . 

Odnanee  and  accessor les. . . . . 

lumber  end  wx>d  products.......... . 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

Household  furniture . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products... . 

Primary  metal  industries . 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  etc . 

Fabricated  metal  products. . . . 

Metal  stamping,  coating,  and  engraving........ 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . 

Service-Industry  and  household  machines . 

Electrical  machinery . 

Electrical  equipment  for  vehicles . 

Communications  equipment . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Automobiles . 

Aircraft  and  parts . . . 

Instruments  and  related  products . 

Miscellaneous  manuf aeturlng  Industries . 

Nondurable  goods . . . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products . . 

Canning  and  preserving . 

Tobacco  manufactures . 

Textile  mill  products . . . . 

Broad-woven  fabric  mills . 

Knitting  mills . 

Aooarel  and  other  finished  textile  products.  . . . . 

Men’s  and  boys*  suits  and  coats . 

Men's  and  boys'  furnishings  and  work  clothing. 

Ibsen's  outerwear . 

Paper  and  allied  products . . . . 

Printing,  polishing,  and  allied  Industries . 

Chemical  and  allied  products.  .................. . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products . . . 

leather  and  leather  products . 

Footwear  (except  rubber) . 

Transportation,  communleat Ions,  and  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

»>olesale  trade . .  ’  " " 

Retail  trade . . . 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Service . 

Government . 

Note:  Due  to  rounding.  Individual  Items  may  not  add 


July  8- lit 

1556 

June  10-16 

IS56 

July  8-  ll* 

1956 

June  10- 

1956 

1,231.3 

1 ,  ll*7-  8 

100.0 

100.0 

3l*-2 

32.2 

2.8 

2.8 

1,197-  t 

1, 115.6 

97.2 

97-2 

26.1* 

28.  1 

2.  1 

2-5 

83-9 

80.  1 

6.8 

7-0 

775-1 

725-5 

63.0 

63.2 

1*01.9 

389-5 

32.6 

33-9 

6.8 

6.  I 

.6 

•  5 

20.8 

18. 9 

1.7 

1.6 

10. 7 

8.  8 

•  9 

.8 

17-0 

18.2 

1-1* 

1.6 

1* 

ll*-I* 

1.2 

1.3 

1(5.  9 

li*.0 

1.1* 

1.2 

1*6.0 

1*3-7 

3-7 

5.8 

21.5 

20-5 

1-7 

1.8 

52-3 

1*9.2 

1*.  2 

1*.  3 

ll*.  6 

15-7 

1.2 

1.2 

1*1*.  5 

3l*.  8 

3-6 

5.0 

12.  I* 

7.1* 

1.0 

.6 

55-7 

52.0 

1**5 

1*.  5 

7-6 

10.2 

.6 

.9 

28.9 

26.3 

2-3 

2.3 

107.  I 

117- 1 

8-7 

10.2 

87.0 

98.6 

7-  1 

8.6 

II.  8 

11.2 

1.0 

1.0 

8.3 

9-0 

.7 

.8 

26.!* 

26.7 

2.  1 

2-3 

373-5 

336.0 

30.3 

29-3 

63.5 

62.7 

5.2 

5-5 

28.  1 

27-6 

2-3 

2.1* 

16.  1 

16.3 

•-5 

1.1* 

73.1* 

57-7 

6.0 

5.0 

25.2 

17-7 

2.0 

1-5 

19.7 

15.O 

1.6 

1-3 

11*0.6 

125.  1 

ll. 1* 

10.9 

17-6 

8.0 

I.I* 

•  7 

27-7 

13.1* 

2.2 

1.6 

51*.  3 

61-6 

l*.l* 

5-1* 

10.  1 

7.0 

.8 

.6 

II.  1 

10.0 

•  9 

•  9 

13.8 

17.5 

1.5 

l.  5 

2.8 

1.5 

.2 

.  1 

11.8 

11-3 

1.0 

1.  O' 

25-3 

27.0 

2.  1 

2.1* 

15-2 

15.6 

1.2 

1-1* 

36.9 

31*.  7 

3-0 

3-0 

161.9 

11*7.5 

13- 1 

12.9 

1*8.9 

1*5-  1 

l*.o 

3-9 

115.0 

102.1* 

9-2 

8-9 

15.6 

13.5 

1-3 

1.2 

7t*.0 

61*.  2 

6.0 

5-6 

17-6 

16. 1 

1.1* 

1-1* 

total. 


Rate  of  Insured 
unemp loyment  J / 

July  8-ll*  June  10- 16 

1956  1956 


3-  1 

2-9 

3-5 

3-7 

3-5 

3-1* 

1*.  7 

t*.t* 

1*.  2 

1*.0 

3-  1 

2.8 

3-  1 

2.8 

2.9 

2.1* 

1**7 

5-0 

5-6 

5-6 

5.  1 

2.6 

3-6 

3-1* 

3-3 

3-2 

1*.  7 

l*.l* 

6.2 

5-8 

2.8 

2.2 

6.1* 

3-8 

1*.  9 

1*.6 

9-2 

12.1* 

5.5 

5-0 

5-5 

6.0 

9-7 

10.9 

1.6 

1-5 

2.6 

2.9 

5-5 

5-6 

5-1* 

l*-9 

1*.  3 

1*.  2 

13.0 

12-7 

16.  1 

16.3 

6.8 

5-3 

5-3 

3-7 

8.7 

6.6 

11.6 

10.  3 

ll*.  8 

6.6 

8.9 

5-9 

15.0 

17.0 

1.  3 

»-3 

1.1* 

•*  5 

2.3 

2.2 

I.  1 

.6 

1*.  3 

1*.  2 

6.7 

7-  1 

6.  I 

6-3 

1-3 

1.3 

1.8 

1.6 

1-7 

1.6 

1.  3 

1-7 

.8 

•  7 

2.2 

1-9 

1-0 

•  9 

"W"lbly  covered  employment  for  January- December  1955. 

T/  Ko7*8  claiming  benefits  under  UCV  program 

_ 88  89r  culture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  Industries  not  elsewhere  classified,  which  are  not  shown  separately. 


405572  0-56-4 
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RATE  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
.  Increased  in  All  Industry  Divisions 

between  June  and  July  1956 


Finance 

(percent) 

Government 

V//////A  »°  (S3  July 

Trade 

mr/mm  »•» 

Service 

AVERAGE 

All  Industries 

Construction 

rnmmm 

Durable  Goods 

Manufacturing 

4.2 

Nondurable 

Goods 

Manufacturing 

mwmmm/M mimmnm 

5. 

. .  Except 


Mining 


Transportation 
and  Utilities 


3.7 


3.5 


In  both  months,  a  substantial  major¬ 
ity  (63  out  of  100)  of  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  were  factory  workers.  Also  in 
both  months  the  proportion  of  workers 
from  trade  and  construction  industries  re¬ 
mained  practically  unchanged. 

In  July  about  400, 000  of  the  factory 
jobless  were  from  durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  about  the  same  as  in  June.  Over 
the  month  the  number  of  unemployed 
transportation  equipment  workers  de¬ 
clined  substantially- -the  rate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  dropping  from  6.  0  percent  to  5.  5 
percent.  The  decline  resulted  from  a 
slackening  of  layoffs  and  increased  recalls 
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in  the  auto  industry.  However,  workers 
from  the  transportation  equipment  indus¬ 
try  continued  to  be  the  largest  unemployed 
group  among  durable  goods  industries. 

The  only  significant  rise  among  du¬ 
rable  goods  industries  was  in  nonelectri¬ 
cal  machinery.  This  increase  resulted 
primarily  from  cutbacks  in  plants  manu¬ 
facturing  refrigerators  and  other  house¬ 
hold  machinery  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
farm  machinery. 

Increase  in  Textile 
and  Apparel  Unemployed 

The  number  of  insured  unemployed 
from  nondurable  goods  industries  rose 
by  38,  000  to  374,  000  in  July.  Most  of 
the  increase  occurred  in  apparel  and  tex¬ 
tiles- -where  employment  is  normally  low 
in  July  and  vacation  shutdowns  are  com¬ 
mon. 

Although  insured  unemployment  in 
the  textile  industry  moved  up  very  sharp¬ 
ly,  apparel  workers  continued  to  make  up 
the  largest  group  of  unemployed  factory 
workers.  Women  continued  to  account 
for  over  70  percent  of  the  unemployed 
from  these  two  industries.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  women  were  semiskilled 
workers;  among  the  men  semiskilled  and 
unskilled  workers  were  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  . 

First  Rise  in  Trade 
Unemployment  Since  February 

Slackened  summer  activity  in  trade 
was  responsible  for  a  10-percent  rise  in 
unemployment  for  that  industry.  This 
increase,  the  first  for  trade  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  was  the  largest  among  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries.  Of  the  162,  000  in¬ 
sured  jobless  from  trade  in  July,  about 
one-half  were  men.  Among  the  men,  the 
largest  group  were  unskilled,  followed  by 
semiskilled,  service,  and  clerical  and 
sales  in  about  equal  numbers.  Over  two- 
fifths  of  the  women  were  clerical  and 


sales  workers,  with  most  of  the  remainder 
about  equally  divided  between  service  and 
unskilled. 

Sharp  Rise  in  Clerical 
and  Sales  Group 


A  substantial  majority  (almost  70 
percent)  of  the  July  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  insured  unemployed  occurred 
among  workers  in  three  major  occupa¬ 
tional  groups-- semiskilled,  unskilled, 
and  clerical  and  sales.  The  increase  in 
the  first  two  groups  resulted  primarily 
from  vacation  layoffs,  particularly  in  the 
apparel  and  textile  industries.  Although 
the  largest  numerical  rise  was  among 
the  semiskilled,  a  sharper  percentage 
increase  occurred  in  the  clerical  and 
sales  group  with  about  half  of  the  increase 
accounted  for  by  manufacturing.  Among 
men,  the  greatest  rise  was  in  the  number 
of  unskilled  persons;  for  women  the  in¬ 
crease  was  mainly  among  the  semiskilled 
and  the  clerical  and  sales  groups. 

These  shifts  did  not  significantly  af¬ 
fect  the  broad  pattern  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  by  major  occupational  group; 
in  both  June  and  July,  about  one-third 
were  semiskilled  persons  and  another 
one-third  were  unskilled.  Skilled  work¬ 
ers  comprised  1  out  of  8  of  the  insured 
unemployed  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
group  were  clerical  and  sales  personnel. 


AVERAGE  LENGTH 
OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

.  Decreased  in  All  Industry  Divisions 

.  between  June  ond  July  1956 

\  W00K S ) 


Nonduroble 

Goods 

Manufacturing 


Co"s,ruc,ion 


AVERAGE 
All  Industries 


Service 


Mining 


Transportation 
and  Utilities 


Trade 


Finance 


Government 


tv.yj  June 


EZ3  July 


9.9 


10.9 


10.2 


•  • 


Except 


Durable  Goods  .  . 

Manufacturing  V///////yMMy///y/M///7A 


a  4 
8.4 


The  occupational  pattern  of  unem¬ 
ployed  women  continued  to  differ  marked¬ 
ly  from  that  of  men.  About  two-fifths  of 
the  women  were  semiskilled  and  the  next 
largest  numbers  were  unskilled  and  cler¬ 
ical  and  sales  workers.  Among  the  men, 
unskilled  workers  were  most  numerous 
with  the  semiskilled  accounting  for  a 
slightly  smaller  group.  About  18  percent 
of  the  men  were  skilled  workers,  four 
times  the  proportion  among  the  women. 

As  in  June,  men  comprised  about  58 
percent  of  the  insured  unemployed  in  July. 
In  each  prior  month  since  February  the 


proportion  of  men  had  declined,  mainly 
as  a  result  of  declining  construction  un¬ 
employment. 

Decrease  in  Length 
of  Insured  Unemployment 

The  average  length  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  fell  about  one-half  a  week  to 
7.7  weeks  between  June  and  July.  This 
was  caused  by  a  50-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  workers  who  had  time  to 
claim  benefits  for  only  1  or  2,  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  report  period.  As 
in  June,  the  duration  of  unemployment 
was  about  the  same  for  men  and  women. 
The  length  of  the  period  of  unemployment 
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TABLE  2.--  LENGTH  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INDUSTRY 

Week  of  July  8-14,  1956 


Classification 


Total 

number 


Sex: 


'OOP' 

ALL  CLAIMANTS .  1,231.3 

Men .  712.6 

Women .  518.7 


Percent 
of  all 
claim¬ 
ant; 

100.0 


Total 


100.0 

100.0 


1—4 

weeks 


5-10 

weeks 


45.6 

45.5 


26.9 

26.3 


11-14 

weeks 


100.0  45.6  26.7  11. 6 


Over  14 

weeks 

16.2 

15.9 
16.5 


Age  and  sex: 
Men  - 


Women  - 


Under  25... 
25  -  34.... 

35  -  44 - 

45  —  54 ...» 
55  —  64 . . .  o 
Over  64. . • • 

Under  25... 
25  —  34 .... 
35  —  44. ... 
45  —  54 ...  * 
55  -  64.... 
Over  64. . • * 


M.'7 

167.3 

138.0 

118.7 
95.0 
80.0 

63.9 

117.3 

149.8 

108.4 

60.7 

18.7 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


50.5 

46.4 
48.0 
49.1 

41.4 

32.6 


Occupational  group: 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

Clerical  and  sales . 

Service . 

Skilled . 

Semiskilled . . 

Unskilled. . . 

Entry  and  other . 

Industry  of  attachment: 

Mining . 

Construction . . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  Goods . . 

Nondurable  Goods . 

Transportation,  comm., 
and  public  utilities • • 

Trade . 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate . 

Service . 

Government . . . 

Miscellaneous  (agr., 

forestry,  etc.  7 . 

No  attachment  1/ 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not 

1/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits 


38.3 

3.1 

100.0 

44.2 

27.3 

10.9 

17.8 

135.9 

11.0 

100.0 

41.6 

27.1 

12.5 

18.8 

91.1 

7.4 

100.0 

39.8 

29.7 

11.0 

19 . 4 

148.3 

12.0 

100.0 

51.4 

24.4 

9.9 

14.3 

402.5 

32.7 

100.0 

47.3 

26.4 

10.9 

1 5 .4 

377.6 

30.7 

100.0 

44.3 

26.9 

13.0 

15 .8 

37.4 

3.0 

100.0 

47.4 

26.3 

10.5 

15.8 

26.4 

2.1 

100.0 

48.4 

18.0 

15.7 

18.0 

83.9 

6.8 

100.0 

52.4 

24.7 

8.4 

14 . 5 

775.4 

63.0 

100.0 

46.1 

26.5 

12.1 

15.3 

401.9 

32.6 

100.0 

39.5 

28.5 

14.7 

17.3 

373.5 

30.3 

100.0 

53.3 

24.3 

9.3 

13.2 

36.9 

3.0 

100.0 

39.4 

30.5 

12.4 

17.6 

161.9 

13.1 

100.0 

42.8 

26.9 

12.3 

18 .1 

15.6 

1.3 

100.0 

39.0 

31.0 

9.2 

20.7 

74.0 

6.0 

100.0 

46.1 

29.4 

7.8 

16.6 

17.6 

1.4 

100.0 

34.6 

25.5 

12.4 

27.5 

cj  .4 

.4 

100 .0 

37.3 

26.9 

15.6 

20.1 

34.2 

2.8 

100.0 

42.7 

30.6 

9.6 

17.1 

add  to  total, 
under  the  UGV 


program. 
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was  lower  for  workers  from  all  industry 
divisions,  with  the  newly  unemployed 
from  soft  goods  accounting  for  the  de¬ 
crease  among  factory  workers. 

Workers  from  nondurable  goods  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  construction  had  the  short¬ 
est  spells  of  insured  unemployment.  The 
unusually  high  concentration  of  jobless 
workers  from  soft  goods  industries  in 
short-term  unemployment  reflected  the 
effects  of  vacation  shutdowns  and  high 
claimant  turnover,  especially  among 
workers  from  the  textile,  apparel,  and 
leather  industries.  As  in  June,  govern¬ 
ment  workers  and  those  from  the  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  division  had 
the  longest  average  duration. 

Skilled  Workers  Unemployed 

for  Shortest  Periods 

Among  the  various  occupational 
groups,  skilled  workers  experienced  the 
shortest  spells  of  unemployment  and  also 
the  largest  decline  in  duration  between 
June  and  July.  These  changes  were 
mainly  a  result  of  the  large  volume  of 
new  short-term  unemployment  in  con¬ 
struction,  soft  goods  manufacturing,  and 
mining  industries.  Clerical  and  sales 
workers  and  those  in  service  occupations 
continued  to  have  the  longest  average  du¬ 
ration.  Workers  of  all  age  groups  had 
been  unemployed  for  shorter  periods  in 
July  than  in  June. 

Rise  in  New  Unemployment  Due 

Mainly  to  Vacation  Shutdowns 


total  number  of  initial  claims  filed  in  July. 
As  in  the  preceding  3  months  most  of  the 
initial  claimants  from  factories  were  from 
the  soft  goods  sector.  Of  these,  a  large 
majority  were  from  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries  where  many  plants  were  closed 
for  vacation  periods.  The  number  of  ini¬ 
tial  claimants  from  the  food  industry  also 
showed  a  rise  as  a  result  of  the  seasonal 
layoff  of  citrus  workers  in  Florida  and  of 
cannery  workers  in  several  States. 

Increases  occurred  in  the  number  of 
initial  claims  filed  by  workers  from  all 
durable  goods  manufacturing  industries 
except  transportation  equipment,  where 
automobile  employment  levelled  off.  The 
largest  increase  in  initial  claimants  was 
from  the  electrical  machinery  industry, 
mostly  from  the  communications  equipment 
segment.  Employment  cutbacks  in  refrig¬ 
erator  and  farm  machinery  plants  were 
major  factors  in  the  increase  in  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery.  Seasonal  layoffs  in 
trade  were  responsible  for  the  largest  in¬ 
crease  in  initial  claimants  from  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries. 

The  July  rise  in  initial  claims  was 
distributed  equally  between  men  and 
women.  As  in  the  preceding  2  months, 
about  four-fifths  of  the  women  and  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  men  who  filed  initial 
claims  had  worked  in  factories.  Of  the 
factory  workers,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
men  were  from  durable  goods  industries, 
with  the  largest  group  from  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  factory  women  had  worked  in  nondura¬ 
ble  goods  plants,  chiefly  apparel. 


Workers  from  all  major  industry  di¬ 
visions,  as  well  as  from  almost  all  major 
manufacturing  groups,  filed  more  initial 
claims  in  July  than  in  June.  Largest  in¬ 
creases  in  manufacturing  were  among 
claimants  from  apparel,  textiles,  and  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  and  in  nonmanufacturing 
from  trade,  construction,  and  mining. 

Factory  employees  accounted  for  near¬ 
ly  two-thirds  of  the  rise  as  well  as  of  the 


Heavy  Turnover  Among 

Factory  Unemployed 

About  900,  000  persons  left  insured 
unemployment  status  during  the  4 -week 
period  ending  July  14.  The  weekly  aver¬ 
age  of  228,  000  was  about  the  same  as  in 
the  prior  month.  As  in  June,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority- -about  86  percent- - 
stopped  filing  of  their  own  accord,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  they  had  found  jobs; 
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TABLE  3. —INDUSTRY  ATTACHMENT  OF  INITIAL  CLAIMANTS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Weekly  average,  June  and  July  1956 


Number 

(in  thousands) 

Percent 

distribution 

Industry  attachment 

July 

1956 

June 

1956 

July 

1956 

June 

1956 

No  industry  attachment  1/ . •••• 

Total  with  industry  attachment  2/... 

251.9 

7.3 

244.6 

212.2 

6.3 

205.9 

100.0 

2.9 

97.1 

100.0 

3.0 

97.0 

7.2 

4.8 

2.8 

2.3 

21.0 

17.4 

8.3 

8.2 

164.2 

138.9 

65.2 

65.5 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

Fabricated  metal  products . 

Machinery  (except  electrical).... 

Electrical  machinery . 

Transportation  equipment . 

68.6 

4 .4 

7.5 

8.3 

8.5 

10.3 

12.2 

58.9 

3.7 

5.6 

7.3 

7.0 

6.9 

15.9 

27.2 

1.7 

3.0 

3.3 

3.4 

4.1 

4.8 

27.3 

1.8 

2.6 

3.4 
3.3 
3.2 

7.5 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Textile  mill  products . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

95.6 

11.1 

20.6 

45.3 

2.3 

7.8 

80.0 

9.3 
16.3 
36.2 

2.3 

8.4 

38.0 

4.4 

8.2 

18.0 

.9 

3.1 

37.7 
4 .4 
7.7 
17.0 
1.1 
4.0 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

6.5 

6.4 

2.6 

3.0 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

26.1 

18.7 

22.2 

15.8 

10.3 

7.4 

10.4 

7.5 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.. 

2.5 

1.9 

1.0 

.9 

14'.  0 

11.9 

5.6 

5.6 

2.2 

1.5 

.9 

.7 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 

1/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV  program. 
2 J  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  industries  not 
elsewhere  classified,  which  are  not  shown  separately. 


about  9  percent  exhausted  benefit  rights; 


less  than  their  proportion  among  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed. 


and  5  percent  were  disqualified. 

The  proportion  of  factory  workers 
who  ceased  filing  claims  voluntarily  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  in  comparison  with  their 
proportion  of  insured  unemployment.  In 
July  factory  workers  comprised  72  per¬ 
cent  of  those  who  stopped  filing  voluntar¬ 
ily*  whereas  they  represented  only  63  per¬ 
cent  of  insured  unemployment.  The  high¬ 
er  incidence  was  more  marked  among 
women  than  men.  Women  attached  to 
soft  goods  industries  accounted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  withdrawals. 

As  in  June,  relatively  more  older 
than  younger  women  voluntarily  left  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  status.  Women  over 
age  44  comprised  only  34  percent  of  all 
insured  unemployed  women  in  mid-June 
but  41  percent  of  the  voluntary  withdrawals 
during  the  July  report  period.  For  men, 
however,  the  younger  group  showed  a  rel¬ 
atively  higher  withdrawal  rate,  with  those 
in  the  25  to  44  age  group  accounting  for 
46  percent  of  the  total  who  stopped  filing 
claims  although  they  comprised  only  41 
percent  of  unemployed  men. 

Little  Change  in  Number 

Exhausting  Benefits 

The  weekly  average  of  persons  ex¬ 
hausting  their  benefit  rights  in  the  July 
report  period  was  20,  000,  about  the  same 
as  in  the  prior  month.  Of  those  who  ex¬ 
hausted,  55  percent  were  men,  somewhat 


Although  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
workers  who  exhausted  benefits  were 
from  manufacturing  industries,  this  was 
a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  than  the 
factory  group's  share  among  the  insured 
unemployed.  The  second  largest  group 
of  exhaustees,  16  percent,  were  from 
trade.  The  heaviest  incidence  of  benefit 
exhaustions  occurred  in  construction  and 
in  trade. 

As  in  June,  about  one- sixth  of  the 
men  who  exhausted  benefits  were  65  years 
or  over,  a  considerably  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  they  comprise  of  the  insured 
unemployed.  By  contrast,  the  incidence 
of  the  benefit  exhaustion  was  lowest  among 
men  under  25  whose  proportion  among 
exhaustees  was  only  half  as  great  as  their 
proportion  of  the  unemployed. 

One -Sixth  of  Initial  Claimants  Do 

Not  Enter  Insured  Unemployed  Status 

Terminations  of  initial  claims  aver¬ 
aged  42,  000  per  week  during  the  July  re¬ 
port  period.  As  in  June,  this  number  was 
one- sixth  of  the  average  weekly  number 
of  initial  claims  filed.  Of  those  initial 
claimants  who  did  not  subsequently  file 
for  a  week  of  unemployment  benefits, 
about  70  percent  did  not  return  of  their 
own  accord,  presumably  because  they 

had  found  employment;  nearly  20  percent 
had  insufficient  earnings  to  qualify  for 
benefits;  and  over  10  percent  were  dis¬ 
qualified  for  other  reasons. 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1947  TO  DATE  IN  MILLIONS 


LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 
Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

September  and  August  1956  and  September  1955  _ 

- - - -  Net  change 


Employment  status 

Sept. 9-15 

Aug.  12-18 

1956 

1956 

Civilian  labor  force 

68,069,000 

68,947,000 

Employed 

66,071,000 

66,752,000 

Agricultural 

7,388,000 

7,265,000 

Nonag  ricultural 

58,683,000 

59,487,000 

Unemployed 

1,998,000 

2,195,000 

Not  in  the  labor  fore 

e  48, 1 5 1 ,000 

47,105,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  index 

(1947-1949  =  100) _  89 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census 


Sept. 11-17 

Aug. -Sept. 

Sept. 1955- 

1955 

1956 

Sept.  1956 

66,882,000 

-878,000 

+1,187,000 

64,733,000 

-681,000 

+1,338,000 

7,875,000 

+123,000 

-487,000 

56,858,000 

-804,000 

+1,825,000 

2,149,000 

-197,000 

-151,000 

47,781,000 

+1,046,000 

+370,000 

96 
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LABOR  FORCE  Indicators 


CHANGES  AUGUST  TO  SEPTEMBER 
(in  millions) 


THE  civilian  labor  force  dropped  seasonally  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  large  numbers  of  students  who  had  been 
working  on  summer  jobs  or  seeking  work  returned  to 
school.  The  total  of  68.1  million  persons  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  was  nearly  900,000  lower  than  in  August, 
but  was  1.2  million  higher  than  in  September  last  year. 

Employment  of  66.1  million  in  September  was  at  a 
record  level  for  the  month--1.3  million  above  Septem¬ 
ber  1955.  Declining  demand  for  summer  workers  and 
the  reopening  of  schools  and  colleges  caused  employ¬ 
ment  to  drop  seasonally --by  about  700,000  below  Au¬ 
gust.  A  moderate  gain  in  farm  employment  was  more 
than  offset  by  a  reduction  of  about  800,000  workers  in 
nonfarm  jobs. 


Unemployment  dropped  seasonally  by  about  200,000 
persons  between  August  and  September  as  the  number 
leaving  the  labor  force,  primarily  students,  exceeded 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  jobs.  The  September 
total  of  2.0  million  unemployed  was  somewhat  below 

that  of  a  year  ago,  and  was  at  the  lowest  level  since 
late  1953. 


o 


ta  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
nployment  Security  for  week  containing 
n  of  the  month. 


The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


Insured  unemployment  edged  down  to  1.0  million  in 
mid-September,  but  was  about  150,000  higher  than  in 
September  last  year.  Initial  claims,  representing 
new  unemployment,  rose  sharply  in  the  first  week  of 
the  month,  but  fell  during  the  month  and  by  the  last 
week  were  down  to  163,000,  about  8,700  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.  The  usual  seasonal  drop  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  resulting  from  the  ending  of  plant  vaca¬ 
tion  shutdowns  was  partly  offset  by  layoffs  in  automo¬ 
bile  plants  during  model  changeover  and  by  wide¬ 
spread  1-week  layoffs  in  apparel  plants  and  textile 
mills. 


The  rate  of  insured  unemployment  in  mid-September 
was  2.6  percent,  compared  with  rates  of  2.7  percent 
in  August  and  2.4  percent  in  September  last  year.  A 
total  of  33  States  reported  some  reduction  from  Au¬ 
gust  in  the  rate  of  unemployment;  only  in  Alabama, 
where  widespread  employment  gains  were  reported, 
was  there  a  sharp  drop.  Michigan  and  Indiana,  both 
affected  by  model  changeovers  in  the  auto  industry, 
were  the  only  large  industrial  States  to  show  a  signif¬ 
icant  rise  in  unemployment  during  the  month. 
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THE  overall  level  of  the  Nation's  econ¬ 
omy  remained  high  in  September  and 
early  October.  Employment  showed 
the  usual  seasonal  drop  but  was  at  a  rec¬ 
ord  level  for  September --1. 3  million  high¬ 
er  than  a  year  earlier.  Unemployment 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  since  late 
1953.  Steel  production  recovered  fully 
from  the  effects  of  the  mid-summer  strike, 
and  production  was  a  little  in  excess  of 
rated  mill  capacity.  New  construction 
outlays  continued  at  record  levels,  in 
spite  of  an  11  percent  drop  in  expenditures 
for  nonfarm  homes.  Expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  continued  to  rise,  al¬ 
though  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  in  out¬ 
lays  planned  for  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year  were  deferred  to  the  fourth  quarter 
because  of  temporary  shortages  of  struc¬ 
tural  and  related  steel  products. 

Most  major  automobile  producers 
sharply  curtailed  output  in  September  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  model  changeover.  This 
permitted  a  steady  reduction  of  invento¬ 
ries  and  cleared  the  way  for  the  1957 
models,  which  began  coming  out  in  early 
October . 

Industrial  production  was  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  level  in  August,  following  the 
settlement  of  the  steel  strike  early  in  the 
month.  The  production  index  returned  to 
the  pre -strike  level,  and  was  a  little  high¬ 
er  than  in  August  of  last  year,  in  spite  of 
reduced  automobile  production. 

Although  the  employment  and  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  in  the  Nation's  major 
labor  markets  changed  little  during  the 
summer,  there  were  overall  gains  from 
September  of  last  year.  Of  the  149  major 
labor  markets  classified  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  on  the  basis  of  Sep¬ 
tember  surveys,  54  had  a  relatively  tight 
labor  supply,  compared  with  40  such 
areas  a  year  earlier,  while  the  number  of 
areas  with  a  substantial  labor  surplus 
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MARKET  Keynotes 


edged  down  from  26  to  24  during  the  year. 
In  five  areas  labor  market  changes  from 
July  to  September  warranted  their  reclas¬ 
sification.  In  three  of  these  areas  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  had  improved,  while  in 
two  areas,  affected  by  reduced  auto  and 
farm  machinery  production,  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  had  deteriorated. 

OUTPUT,  INCOME,  AND  SPENDING 

Gross  national  product  was  at  the 
record  annual  rate  of  $408.3  billion,  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted,  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year,  and  apparently  moved  up  in  the 
third  quarter.  A  gain  of  $4.9  billion  from 
the  first  quarter  represents  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  uninterrupted  quarterly  increases 
since  mid-1954.  All  major  segments  ex¬ 
cept  Federal  Government  purchases  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  rise  from  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  and  to  the  gain  of  $20.9  bil¬ 
lion  from  the  second  quarter  of  last  year. 
Nevertheless  personal  consumption  expen¬ 
ditures,  which  were  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  second  quarter  total,  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  gain  over  the  year 
and  about  two-fifths  of  the  rise  from  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  Private  domes¬ 
tic  investment  has  risen  steadily;  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  annual  rate  of  $64.2  billion 
was  $4  billion  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Total  government  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  have  continued  to  increase 
moderately.  Total  purchases  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  have  shown  little  change 
during  the  past  year,  while  outlays  by 
State  and  local  governments,  which  consti¬ 
tuted  41  percent  of  all  Government  pur¬ 
chases  during  the  second  quarter,  have 
risen  steadily. 

F actory  employment  increased  sea¬ 
sonally  to  17.1  million  in  September, 

24,000  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  gain 
from  August  was  less  than  normal  for 
this  time  of  year  because  of  a  drop  of 

55,000  in  auto  plant  jobs  during  model 
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changeover,  and  declines  in  lumber,  and  stone,  clay,  and  glass.  Small  de¬ 
clines  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries  continued  downtrends  which  have 
reduced  employment  in  textiles  by  50,000  and  in  apparel  by  20,000  since 
September  of  last  year.  Employment  in  primary  metals  industries  remained 
high,  and  employment  in  the  machinery  industry,  which  was  148,000  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  set  a  record  for  the  month. 

The  average  factory  work  week  rose  0.3  of  an  hour  to  40.5  hours  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  compared  with  an  average" veek  of  40.9  hours  a  year  earlier.  Hours 
of  work  in  durable  goods  industries  rose  from  40.7  to  41.1  hours  over  t  e 
month,  and  hours  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector  rose  by  0.2  hours  to  39.7 
in  September.  Sharp  gains  from  August  occurred  in  the  primary  metals  in¬ 
dustry,  with  heavy  production  schedules  in  basic  iron  and  steel  plants  and  in 
the  petroleum  and  chemical  industries. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  rose  from  $1.98  in  August  to^ 
$2.00  in  September,  a  new  record.  Average  hourly  earnings  in  durable  goods 
industries  rose  by  9  cents  over  the  year  to  $2.13  in  September.  Earnings  m 
the  nondurables  group  rose  by  10  cents  over  the  year  but,  at  $1.82  m  Septem¬ 
ber,  were  well  below  the  average  for  all  industries.  Average  weekly  earn- 
ings  of  $81  in  September  also  established  a  new  record.  The  gam  of  $1.40 
Yrom  August  resulted  both  from  the  higher  hourly  rate  of  pay  and  the  longer 
work  week,  while  the  gain  of  $3.29  from  September  last  year  resulted  solely 
from  higher  average  hourly  earnings,  since  the  work  week  was  shorter  than 

a  year  ago. 

Factory  hiring,  quits,  and  layoffs  all  rose  seasonally  in  August,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  hiring  rate  of  38  per  thousand  was 
5  per  thousand  above  July,  but  7  per  thousand  lower  than  in  August  1955. 

There  was  a  sharp  gain  during  the  month  in  hiring  by  electrical  machinery 
manufacturers,  and  there  were  some  increases  in  most  other  industries  ex¬ 
cept  transportation  equipment,  which  showed  a  reduction  because  of  model 
changeover  in  the  automobile  industry.  The  layoff  rate  increased  2  per  thous¬ 
and  from  July  to  14  per  thousand  in  August,  the  same  rate  as  a  year  earlier. 
The  layoff  rate  was  considerably  higher  in  durable  than  in  nondurable  goods 
industries,  in  large  part  because  of  the  automobile  industry  curtailment  pend¬ 
ing  production  of  new  models.  The  quit  rate  rose  from  15  to  22  per  thousand 
workers  in  August,  the  same  level  as  a  year  earlier.  Increases  from  July 
were  reported  by  all  industries,  with  considerably  higher  than  average  rates 
in  August  shown  in  the  lumber,  apparel,  and  leather  products  industries. 


PRODUCTION  AND  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

Industrial  production  in  August  returned  to  the  June  level,  withthe  ending 
of  the  steel  strike,  on  the  basis  of  the  seasonally  adjusted  Federal  Reserve 
Board  indexes.  The  August  index,  at  141  percent  of  the  1947-49  average,  was 
1  percentage  point  higher  than  August  last  year  with  small  gains  in  both  dur¬ 
able  and  nondurable  goods  production  and  a  much  larger  increase  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  minerals.  The  greatly  reduced  production  of  automobiles,  in  compan 
son  with  last  year,  lowered  the  total  output  of  consumers'  durables  by  15  per¬ 
cent  from  August  last  year. 
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The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


Sales  of  manufacturers  rose  in  August  to  about  the  levels  prior  to  the 
July  steel  strike.  August  sales  of  $27.6  billion  were  about  $200  million  high¬ 
er  than  a  year  earlier,  with  a  gain  in  nondurable  goods  sales  more  than  off¬ 
setting  a  small  reduction  in  sales  of  durable  goods.  New  orders  increased,  by 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount,  to  $29.0  billion  in  August--$600  million 
higher  than  in  August  of  1955.  Gains  over  the  year  were  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  durable  and  nondurable  goods.  Unfilled  orders  continued  to  increase 
and  totaled  $61.8  billion  at  the  end  of  August--$10  billion  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  gain  was  confined  to  durable  goods,  which  accounted  for  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  total. 

Steel  production  averaged  100.5  percent  of  rated  mill  capacity  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Output  of  10.6  million  tons  was  about  2.4  million  tons  higher  than  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  nearly  700,000  tons  higher  than  in  September  1955,  when  mills  oper¬ 
ated  at  95.7  percent  of  capacity.  Steel  output  in  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year  totaled  82.9  million  tons,  3.3  percent  lower  than  the  85.8  million  tons 
produced  in  the  like  period  of  1955. 

Auto  production  was  sharply  curtailed  in  September,  as  most  major  manu¬ 
facturers  were  in  the  annual  model  changeover  period.  Production  of  191,000 
passenger  cars  during  September  was  less  than  half  that  of  recent  months. 
Production  fell  to  36,000  units  in  the  week  of  September  22,  but  began  to  rise 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  New  car  inventories  totaled  about  350,000  at  the 
end  of  September,  compared  with  inventories  of  nearly  690,000  a  year  earlier. 

Housing  starts  in  August  maintained  the  July  level  of  101,000  units,  about 
20  percent  lower  than  August  of  last  year.  Private  starts  were  at  the  season¬ 
ally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  1,110,000  units,  compared  with  a  rate  of  1,346,000 
a  year  earlier.  For  each  month  of  this  year,  starts  have  been  well  below 
those  for  the  same  months  of  1955.  For  the  first  &  months  of  this  year,  the 
767,200  starts  were  about  one-fifth  lower  than  those  in  the  like  period  of  1955, 
although  a  little  higher  than  in  the  first  8  months  of  1951  through  1953. 

New  construction  outlays,  more  than  $4.2  billion  in  September,  main¬ 
tained  the  record  pace  of  July  and  August  and  were  3  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  September  expenditures  (seasonally  adjusted)  were  at  the  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  $44.5  billion,  compared  with  actual  expenditures  of  $43.0  billion 
during  1955.  The  value  of  new  construction  put  in  place  during  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  was  2  percent  higher  than  in  the  like  period  of  1955,  in 
spite  of  an  11  percent  drop  in  private  expenditures  for  new  homes.  This  loss 
was  more  than  offset  by  gains  in  most  other  types  of  construction,  particular¬ 
ly  industrial  and  commercial  building,  schools*  and  highways. 

CONSUMER  PRICES 

Consumer  prices  fell  0.2  percent  in  August  as  the  costs  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  dropped  sharply  from  high  July  levels.  Other  food  prices  and 
costs  in  other  major  goods  and  service  groups  rose  in  August.  The  consumer 
price  index  in  August  was  116.8  percent  of  the  1947-49  average--2.0  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Increases  over  the  year  were  shown  in  all  major 
components  of  the  index,  including  food. 
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state  insured  unemployment  in  selected  week  as  percent  of 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 


Insured  Unemployment  Shows  Moderate  Seasonal  Decline 

Between  August  and  September 


UNEMPLOYMENT  among  workers  cov¬ 
ered  by  State  Unemployment  Insurance 
laws  showed  a  smaller-than-usual  de¬ 
cline  between  August  and  September  1956. 
Insured  unemployment  averaged  988,400 
per  week  in  September--?  percent  below 
the  previous  month.  Initial  claims,  repre¬ 
senting  new  unemployment  among  covered 
workers,  declined  less  than  2  percent  this 
September  to  a  weekly  average  of  184,  000. 
By 'the  end  of  the  month,  however,  these 
claims  had  dropped  to  163,  000  —  the  small¬ 
est  weekly  volume  in  more  than  a  year. 

Weekly  data  for  August  and  September 
1955  and  1956  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Among  the  factors  holding  both  new 
and  insured  unemployment  in  September 
close  to  the  August  levels  was  the  sizable 


number  of  auto  workers  temporarily  idle 
because  of  model  changeovers.  As  the 
month  progressed,  however,  an  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  workers  were  recalled  to 
auto  plants  as  model-change  operations 
were  completed.  The  secondary  effects 
of  labor  disputes  and  temporary  layoffs  in 
the  shoe,  textile,  food  processing,  glass, 
and  apparel  industries  were  also  reported 
during  the  month. 

The  sharp  rise  in  initial  claims  in 
early  September  was  largely  due  to  a  1- 
week  layoff  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
apparel  plants  which  closed  down  during 
Labor  Day  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
virtual  completion  of  scheduled  vacations 
exerted  a  downward  influence  on  the 
September  claims  volumes  in  a  number  of 
States . 


Initial 

claims  1 / 

Insured  une 

mployment  1/ 

Week  ended 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

August 

4 . 

199,100 

212,  800 

1 , 129, 200 

1 , 039, 800 

11 . 

195,900 

175, 000 

1 , 094, 600 

990, 900 

18 . 

182,400 

170, 200 

1 , 057, 500 

957, 600 

25 . 

188,800 

201, 800 

1, 046, 000 

963, 100 

September 

1 . 

174,900 

185, 200 

994, 200 

931 , 400 

8 . . 

205,500 

162,  500 

1, 073, 500 

922, 000 

15 . 

182,300 

161,400 

1, 020, 900 

887,  200 

22 . 

185,300 

167, 800 

945, 500 

840, 700 

29 . 

163,000 

171, 700 

914, 600 

828, 600 

Weekly  averages 

August  .  .  .  . 

187, 300 

189,  300 

1, 058, 600 

980, 500 
875, 300 

September  . 

184, 000 

167, 600 

988, 400 

1/  Includes  activities  under  the  program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees . 


During  the  week  ended  September  15, 
1956  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
the  Nation  was  2.  6  percent  compared  with 
Z.7  percent  a  month  earlier  and  2.4  per¬ 
cent  in  September  1955.  While  the  rates 
were  down  in  33  States  between  August  and 
September,  most  of  the  changes  in  individ¬ 
ual  States  were  small.  The  only  marked 
decline  occurred  in  Alabama,  where  the 
rate  dropped  from  4.  0  to  2.  8  percent. 

This  State  reported  seasonal  gains  in  the 
textile,  apparel,  and  chemical  industries 
and  a  further  pickup  in  trade  and  service 
in  areas  affected  by  the  recent  steel  dis¬ 
pute. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  in  Michi¬ 
gan  rose  from  6.  7  percent  to  7 .  9  percent 
(the  highest  in  the  Nation).  This  increase 
and  that  in  Indiana  (from  2.9  to  3.1  per¬ 
cent)  were  attributed  to  model-change  cut¬ 
backs  in  auto  plants.  With  the  exception 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  the  rates  in 
other  large  industrial  States- -California, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  - -  remained  unchanged  or  rose 
slightly.  Other  than  Michigan,  only  three 
States  had  unemployment  rates  in  excess 
of  4.0  percent  in  September- -Kentucky 
(5.  9  percent),  Tennessee  (4.7  percent), 
and  New  Hampshire  (4.3  percent). 

*  *  * 

The  relatively  small  September  de¬ 
clines  followed  sharp  reductions  between 
July  and  August.  Initial  claims  dropped  by 
one-fourth  to  a  monthly  total  of  836,  300 
in  August  and  reached  a  weekly  low  of 
175,  000  as  the  month  ended.  Insured  un¬ 
employment,  which  had  shown  only  a 
moderate  rise  in  July,  was  down  12  per¬ 
cent  in  August  to  a  weekly  average  of 
1,  058,  600  (2. 7  percent).  By  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  weekly  volume  had  dropped 
below  the  1-million  mark  for  the  first 
time  since  late  November  1955. 

The  reopening  of  plants  following  va¬ 
cation  shutdowns  was  the  primary  factor 
contributing  to  the  lower  levels  during 
August.  Seasonal  hiring  in  the  food  proc- 
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essing,  tobacco,  apparel,  and  textile  in¬ 
dustries  also  helped  reduce  the  volume  as 
did  the  resumption  of  activities  in  indus¬ 
tries  affected  by  the  steel  dispute.  On 
the  other  hand,  temporary  shutdowns  in 

auto  plants  due  to  the  start  of  model 
changeovers  and  scattered  layoffs  due  to 
steel  shortages  exerted  an  upward  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  claims  volumes  in  a  few  State  s. 


The  number  of  claimants  exhausting 
their  benefit  rights  under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  Employee  unemployment  benefit  pro¬ 
grams  moved  up  1,  500  in  August  to 
88, 100--3,  000  below  a  year  ago.  In  most 
recent  years,  exhaustions  have  declined 
between  July  and  August;  20  States  re¬ 
ported  a  larger  volume  of  claimant  ex¬ 
haustions  in  August.  The  largest  in¬ 
creases  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  (2,400), 
Illinois  (1,800),  Michigan  (900),  and  Ohio 
(700).  On  the  other  hand,  exhaustions 
were  down  1,  500  in  New  York,  and  North 
Carolina  and  California  experienced  reduc¬ 
tions  of  700  and  500,  respectively. 

During  an  average  week  in  August, 

931,  800  persons  received  unemployment 
benefits- -5  percent  below  the  July  aver¬ 
age.  However,  because  of  the  longer  work 
month  and  an  11-cent  rise  in  the  average 
check  ($27.04)  for  total  unemployment, 
the  amount  of  benefits  paid  rose  $500,  000 
in  August  to  $112.  2  million.  Compared 
with  August  1955,  beneficiaries  are  up  11 
percent  and  benefits  paid  21  percent;  the 
increase  in  benefits  paid  reflects  a  rise 
of  $1.  98  over  the  year. 


Initial  claims  filed  under  the  program 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees  dropped  30  percent  in 
August  to  8,  800.  This  decline  represented 
a  return  to  more  normal  levels  following 
an  increase  in  July,  which  was  largely  due 
to  a  change  in  reporting  instructions.  In- 


C1  a imant  Exhaustions  Show 

Further  Rise  in  August 


Initial  Claims  Under  UCFE 

Program  Drop  Markedly 


sured  unemployment  under  the  UCFE  pro¬ 
gram  declined  5  percent  to  a  weekly  aver¬ 
age  of  17,  900.  From  August  a  year  ago, 
these  volumes  were  down  15  and  17  per¬ 
cent,  respectively.  Benefits  paid  under 
the  Federal  Employee  program  rose 
$175,  000  in  August  to  $2.1  million- -about 
$330,  000  below  the  amount  paid  in  the 
same  month  in  1955. 

Insured  Unemployment  Declines  in 
All  Major  Geographic  Regions 

For  the  first  time  since  June  1955,  all 
regions  showed  a  decline  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  volume  was  down  by  one- 
fifth  in  the  Intermountain  area.  Reduc¬ 
tions  of  more  than  15  percent  between  July 
and  August  occurred  in  the  three  East 
Coast  regions  and  in  the  Pacific  South¬ 
west  as  recalls  from  vacation  shutdowns 
generally  reduced  the  loads.  The  decrease 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  reflected  re¬ 


covery  from  the  effects  of  the  steel  strike 
and  flash  floods  in  southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  well  as  stepped-up  activity  in  the 
apparel  industry.  Gains  in  seasonal  in¬ 
dustries  were  responsible  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  reduction  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  area,  while  the  opening  of  tobacco 
marketing  and  processing  seasons  helped 
reduce  the  level  in  the  South  Atlantic 
region.  Food  processing  pickups  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  reduction  in  the  Pacific  South- 
we  st. 

A  total  of  41  States  reported  declines 
in  insured  unemployment,  led  by  Wyoming 
with  a  drop  of  49  percent.  Among  the 
major  industrial  States,  the  largest  de- 
cline-  -  28  percent  in  New  York- - reflected 
the  high  level  of  apparel  activity.  Sum¬ 
mer  slacknesses  in  citrus  fruit  processing 
and  tourist  trade  were  responsible  for  the 
11 -percent  increase  in  Florida;  auto  mod¬ 
el  changing  helped  raise  Michigan' s  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  by  6  percent. 


TOTAL  AND  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT* 

(INSURED  SERIES  INCLUDE  PARTIAL  AND  PART-TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT) 


Millions 


Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  and  UCFE  programs, 
by  geographic  region  and  State,  August  1956 


August 

1956 


Continental  U.  . . 

1,058,636 

69,099 

'  '5.  <55? 

New  Hampshire . . 

..  5,370 

>.  1,168 

30,143 

..  9,494 

..  17,838 

. .  308.752 

..  117,152 

. .  55,900 

..  135,700 

East  North  Central . 

..  277,703 

43,370 

..  58,478 

..  32,708 

Michigan . 

..  128,043 

..  15,104 

Percentage 

change  from 

Average 

unemployment 
rate  {%) 

July 

1956 

August 

1955 

-  12.5 

♦  8.0 

2.7 

-  16.7 

-  20.8 

2.4 

-  13.7 

-  37.6 

2.7 

-  3.4 

+  15.2 

3.8 

-  28.2 

-  39.5 

1.8 

-  18.4 

-  15.9 

2.0 

-  26.3 

-  8.9 

4.0 

-  11.1 

-  31.9 

2.5 

-  18.1 

-  1.5 

3.3 

-  27.6 

-  13.4 

2.5 

-  14.1 

+  6.3 

3.7 

-  9.5 

+  8.1 

4.3 

-  3.9 

+  44.2 

3.1 

-  11.2 

+  34.2 

1.7 

-  10.9 

-  4.6 

2.2 

-  9.1 

♦  72.2 

3.1 

+  5.8 

+  87.7 

6.8 

-  13.0 

♦  28.3 

1.9 

West  North  Central. . 

Minnesota . . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

South  Atlantic . 

Delaware. . . . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia.. ». 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

Stfuth  Carolina . 

Georgia . * . . 

Florida . . . 

East  South  Central . . 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 

West  South  Central . 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas. . . . . 

Intennountain . 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexioo. . . 

Utah . . 

Wyoming . 

Pacific  Northwest . 

Idaho.. . . . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 

Pacific  Southwest . 

Arizona . . 

California . 

Nevada.  . . . . 


49,238 

-  4.9 

+  8.7 

1.9 

11,924 

+  3.8 

+  4.7 

1.9 

5,722 

-  5.3 

♦  55.7 

1.5 

22,715 

-  9.3 

♦  9.6 

2.5 

327 

-  11.1 

-  20.2 

.6 

518 

+  5.7 

+  45.9 

.8 

2,955 

-  2.3 

♦  61.0 

1.4 

5,077 

-  4.5 

-  26.3 

1.5 

120,810 

-  15.6 

+  6.5 

2.6 

1757? 

+  3.4 

+  38.2 

1.5 

11,018 

-  16.2 

-  10.8 

1.6 

3,909 

.5 

+  .1 

.9 

10,396 

-  29.7 

.4 

1.6 

11,675 

-  12.1 

+  .3 

3.5 

24,829 

-  27.5 

+  13.9 

3.2 

12,406 

-  11.9 

+  27.3 

3.2 

21,507 

-  20.0 

+  18.8 

3.1 

23,198 

+  10.5 

-  3.9 

3.8 

92,661 

-  14.8 

+  13.6 

5.2 

29,087 

-  3.8 

+  18.4 

6.4 

32,790 

-  14.7 

♦  15.3 

5.4 

20,502 

-  27.8 

+  3.1 

4.1 

10,282 

-  11.9 

♦  18.6 

4.5 

48,084 

-  4.8 

+  .9 

1.7 

8,786 

-  5.5 

+  9.2 

3.4 

9,876 

-  14.3 

-  20.9 

1.8 

8,450 

-  2.5 

+  .2 

2.3 

20,972 

.2 

+  12.1 

1.3 

7,864 

-  19.9 

-  11.4 

1.0 

TTsSZ 

-  15.5 

+  32.3 

.9 

772 

-  23.9 

-  15.4 

.7 

1,801 

-  5.0 

-  20.8 

1.3 

2,302 

-  24.5 

-  29.7 

1.3 

423 

-  48.5 

-  10.0 

.7 

21.586 

-  2.6 

-  11.1 

2.0 

1,428 

-  12.3 

-  10.1 

1.4 

5,773 

-  8.3 

-  20.0 

1.7 

14,385 

+  1.1 

-  7.1 

2.3 

62,839 

-  15.7 

-  4.6 

1.7 

z,m 

+  3.0 

-  23.0 

1.9 

57,862 

-  17.0 

-  4.2 

1.7 

1,586 

+  1.4 

+  40.9 

2.2 

Unemployment  Insurance  Developments  1/ 


_  August  1956 

Activity  Number  %  change  from  January  -  August 

or  July  August  _ (in  thousands) 

- amount _ 1956 _ 1955  1956  1955 

Initial  claims. .  836,300  ^25. 2  I'  4.6  TTIo 

Weeks  claimed .  4  902  200  ,  /  c  .  ’  ^  8,224 

T  ,  ,  -  8.0  +  6.5  46,712  51  004 

Insured  unemployment 

(weekly  average)  ...  .  1.058,600  -  12.5  +  8.0  1  317  , 

Beneficiaries  (weekly  ’  1,425 

DaVeJa«e) .  931,800  -  4.5  +  11.1  ,  133  ,  ,,, 

Benefrts  paid  2/.  .  $112,207,400  +  .4  +20.9  $1.032,'478  $106^939 

Claimant  exhaustions.  .  88,100  +  1  7  ?  ? 

- - -  "•  •  *  730  1,017 

-  fT  aU  “ems  exceP‘  insured  unemployment  include  activities  relating  to  civilian 

ederal  employees  covered  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

2/Montheitrn  Tent  relat£S  ‘°  S*ate  Pro«rams  in  continental  United  States  only/ 

2/ Monthly  represents  gross,  cumulative  represents  net.  7 


As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  five 
regions  noted  increases  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  with  the  largest- -44  percent- -in 
the  East  North  Central  States  as  auto 
model -changing  added  to  the  loads.  An 
equal  number  of  regions  experienced  de¬ 
clines,  with  the  largest  occurring  in  the 
New  England  States.  The  declines  re¬ 
flected  pickups  in  seasonal  industries  as 
well  as  the  over-the-year  impact  of  the 
opening  of  new  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
region.  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  showed  the  largest  individual  State 
declines  in  insured  unemployment  in  the 
Nation. 

Unemployment  rates  in  25  States  in¬ 
cluding  17  west  of  the  Mississippi  moved 
down  to  2  percent  or  less.  Only  six 
States  reported  rates  greater  than  4  per¬ 
cent,  including  all  those  in  the  East  South 
Central  region  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan.  The  highest  rates  were  6.8 
percent  in  klichigan  and  6.4  percent  in 
Kentucky. 

New  England 

A  steady  decline  in  claims  arising 
from  unpaid  vacation  layoffs  (which 
amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 


Connecticut  volume  at  the  beginning  of 
August)  and  pickups  in  seasonal  industries, 
including  jewelry  in  Rhode  Island  and 
resorts  in  New  Hampshire,  were  primari¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  17-percent  decline 
in  regional  unemployment.  Every  State 
showed  some  reduction  in  unemployment, 
ranging  from  3  percent  in  New  Hampshire 
to  28  percent  in  Vermont.  The  settlement 
of  a  labor  dispute  in  the  paper  industry 
helped  Vermont  achieve  its  sharp  drop  in 
unemployment.  Despite  the  generally  im¬ 
proved  unemployment  situation,  textile 
layoffs  added  to  the  loads  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Insured  unemployment  was  21  percent 
lower  than  in  August  1955,  the  third  suc¬ 
cessive  month  in  which  this  region  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  Nation's  most  substantial 
reduction  from  year-ago  levels.  Connect¬ 
icut,  Maine,  and  Vermont  experienced 
over-the-year  declines  of  32  percent,  38 
percent,  and  40  percent,  respectively. 

Only  New  Hampshire,  reporting  a  very 
dull  shoe  season,  noted  a  greater  volume 
of  insured  unemployment  than  a  year  ago. 
The  regional  unemployment  rate  of  2.4 
percent  remained  below  the  national  aver- 
age .  Rhode  Island  had  the  highest  rate 
(4  percent). 
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Middle  Atlantic 

All  States  contributed  to  the  18-per¬ 
cent  decline  in  unemployment,  the  sharp¬ 
est  among  the  regions  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  as  most  vacation  layoffs  came  to  an 
end.  Continuing  high-level  activity  in  the 
needle  trades  in  New  York  City  more  than 
offset  layoffs  resulting  from  auto  model 
changing  (largely  concentrated  in  the 
Buffalo  area)  and  was  primarily  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  28-percent  decline  in  insured 
unemployment  in  New  York  State.  In  New 
Jersey,  food  processing  pickups  and  the 
virtual  termination  of  claims  resulting 
from  the  steel  industry  labor  dispute  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decline. 

The  10-percent  reduction  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania- -the  smallest  in  the  region- -was 
attributed  to  callbacks  following  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  steel  industry  labor  dispute. 
However,  these  gains  were  partially  off¬ 
set  by  temporary  layoffs  following  flash 
floods  in  the  Carnegie  and  Washington 
areas  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State.  Practically  all  of  the  workers  af¬ 
fected  by  these  floods  were  back  on  the  job 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  New  York's  13- 
percent  decline  in  insured  unemployment 
from  August  1955  more  than  offset  in¬ 
creases  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

East  North  Central 

All  States  in  the  region  except  Michi¬ 
gan  showed  a  drop  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Michigan's  rise  of  6  percent,  how¬ 
ever,  held  the  regional  decline  to  the 
second  smallest  in  the  Nation.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  temporary  layoffs  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  auto  model  changeover  period 
added  to  the  loads  in  major  auto  manufac¬ 
turing  centers.  Some  15  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  workers  in  the  region  are 
employed  in  auto  manufacturing  plants,  in 
Michigan,  the  proportion  is  more  than  40 
percent.  Large  numbers  also  work  for 
electrical  machinery  firms,  metal  fabri¬ 
cators,  glass,  and  other  companies  sup¬ 
plying  auto  components. 
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Reduced  vacation  layoffs  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  production  following  the  steel 
strike  settlement  were  largely  responsible 
for  unemployment  drops  in  many  States. 
Other  pickups  followed  increased  activity 
in  Indiana  TV  manufacturing  plants  and 
the  peak  of  the  corn  processing  season  in 
Wisconsin.  Spot  steel  shortages,  arising 
some  time  after  the  labor  dispute  was 
settled,  temporarily  idled  workers  in  a 
heavy  machinery  plant  in  Illinois  and  in  an 
electrical  machinery  firm  in  Indiana. 

Other  layoffs  affected  farm  equipment 
workers  in  Wisconsin  and  lumber  and 
apparel  plants  in  Illinois. 

This  region  continued  to  report  the 
largest  unemployment  increases  from 
year  earlier  levels  largely  because  of  cur¬ 
tailed  auto  production.  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  the  important  auto-producing 
States,  experienced  over-the-year  rises 
of  88  percent  and  72  percent,  respectively. 
In  Michigan,  some  6.8  percent  of  covered 
workers  were  unemployed  during  August, 
the  highest  proportion  of  any  States  in  the 
Nation.  However,  except  for  the  3.1-per¬ 
cent  unemployment  rate  in  Indiana,  the 
remaining  States  in  the  region  were  well 
below  the  national  average. 

South  Atlantic 

Widespread  tobacco  marketing  activity 
and  sharp  reductions  in  the  number  of 
workers  affected  by  vacation  shutdowns 
were  major  factors  in  the  16-percent 
regional  decline  in  insured  unemployment. 
Declines  were  especially  noticeable  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
where  insured  unemployment  fell  by  30 
percent,  28  percent,  and  20  percent, 
respectively.  Food  processing  employ¬ 
ment  gains  were  also  noted  in  Georgia  and 
Virginia.  Virtually  complete  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  steel  industry  labor 
dispute  reduced  the  West  Virginia  volume. 
The  auto  model  changeover  resulted  in 
short-time  layoffs  in  assembly  plants  in 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.  and  Norfolk,  Va.  areas. 

The  region  showed  a  7-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  unemployment  from  a  year  ago. 


The  sharpest  rise  occurred  in  Delaware 
(up  38  percent)  following  the  recent  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  major  government  ordnance 
contract.  The  27-percent  increase  in 
South  Carolina  and  significant  rises  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  reflected  con¬ 
tinued  weaknesses  in  the  textile  industry. 
Unemployment  rates  ranged  from  less 
than  1  percent  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  3.8  percent  in  Florida,  where  con¬ 
tinued  summer  slacknesses  in  resorts  and 
citrus  added  to  the  volume. 

East  South  Central 

Each  of  the  States  reported  declines 
in  insured  unemployment,  with  the  sharp¬ 
est  (28  percent)  occurring  in  Alabama- - 
where  large  numbers  of  workers  idled  by 
the  steel  dispute  returned  to  their  jobs. 
Alabama  also  noted  high  levels  of  apparel 
activity  and  the  end  of  vacation  layoffs  in 
textile  plants.  The  settlement  of  the  steel 
dispute  contributed  to  lessened  claim  loads 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In  the  latter 
State,  however,  some  claims  arose  from 
the  aluminum  industry  dispute  and  others 
following  model-change  layoffs  in  a 
Memphis  auto  assembly  plant.  Cotton 
harvesting  activities  absorbed  many  un¬ 
employed  workers  in  Mississippi. 

Despite  substantial  employment  gains 
between  July  and  August,  this  region  ex¬ 
perienced  the  second  sharpest  over-the- 
year  unemployment  rise- -14  percent. 

Part  of  this  upswing  may  be  attributed  to 
the  return  of  idled  auto  workers  from 
East  North  Central  manufacturing  centers 
to  their  home  States.  The  four  States  in 
the  region  were  among  the  seven  in  the 
Nation  with  unemployment  rates  of  more 
than  4  percent.  The  highest  rate,  6.4 
percent  in  Kentucky,  was  second  only  to 
Michigan. 

Pacific  Northwest 

Unemployment  levels  showed  little 
change  from  the  previous  month,  edging 
down  3  percent.  Scattered  shutdowns  be¬ 
cause  of  low-humidity  conditions  tempo¬ 
rarily  idled  lumbering  workers  while  poor 


n^^Fket  conditions  in  the  plywood  industry 
caused  some  cutbacks.  Food  processing 
plants  continued  to  operate  at  peak  levels, 
and  the  short-lived  aluminum  industry  dis¬ 
pute  did  not  materially  affect  the  claims  load. 

Unemployment  levels  in  all  States  were 
well  below  a  year  ago  with  the  regional  de¬ 
cline  of  11  percent  —  one  of  the  sharpest  in 
the  Nation.  Unemployment  rates  of  all 
States  were  below  the  national  average  ,  with 
those  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  below  2  percent. 

Pacific  Southwest 


A  17-percent  decline  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  in  California  more  than  offset 
small  rises  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  16-percent  reduction  for  the 
region.  The  California  decline  reflected 
the  end  of  vacation  shutdowns  and  signifi¬ 
cant  pickups  in  food  processing,  some 
rise  in  apparel  employment,  and  tempo¬ 
rary  gains  associated  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention.  These  factors  more  than 
offset  the  impact  of  a  building  material 
labor  dispute  in  the  San  Diego  area,  in¬ 
creased  auto  layoffs,  and  the  availability 
of  a  new  quarter's  wage  credits. 

Although  the  region  showed  a  moder¬ 
ate  decline  in  insured  unemployment  from 
August  1955,  Nevada  reported  a  41-percent 
increase.  However,  that  State's  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  was  only  2.2  percent — well 
below  the  national  average.  The  other 
States  were  each  less  than  2  percent. 

Developments  in  Other 
Regions  and  States 


The  Nation's  sharpest  drop  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  (20  percent)  occurred 
in  the  Intermountain  region  as  idled  mine 
and  mill  workers  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  returned  to  their  jobs  following 
settlement  of  the  steel  strike.  There  was 
a  slight  rise  in  Minnesota  as  a  Great 
Lakes  shipping  dispute  continued  to  ham¬ 
per  ore  production.  In  Missouri,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  steel  workers  was  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  layoffs  in  shoe  plants  and  the  impact 
(continued  on  page  51)  .  R 


LABOR  MARKET  NEWS 


APPRENTICE  EMPLOYMENT  RISES; 
TOTAL  REACHES  180,000 

The  upward  trend  in  industrial  train¬ 
ing  is  shown  by  an  increase  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  of  more  than  17,470  ap¬ 
prentices  employed — which  brought  the 
national  total  to  approximately  180,000. 
This  increase  was  noted  in  a  survey  of 
registered  apprentices  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  1956,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship. 

The  greatest  increase  in  any  State  in 
the  number  of  apprentices  employed  has 
been  in  California.  That  State  led  the  Na¬ 
tion  by  registering  more  than  2,525  addi¬ 
tional  apprentices  during  the  year— a 
gain  of  13  percent-making  a  total  of 
20,750  apprentices,  the  largest  number  in 
any  one  State.  Illinois  has  second  place 
in  increased  employment  of  apprentices, 
with  a  gain  of  2,033  in  their  number.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Texas  competed  for  third 
place  with  gains  respectively  of  959  and 
957  apprentices.  Missouri  and  Ohio  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  with  gains  of  822  and  815  in 
the  number  of  apprentices  employed. 

CENSUS  SURVEY  SHOWS 
RISE  IN  FAMILY  INCOME 

Average  (median)  family  income  in 
the  United  States  was  estimated  at  $4,400 
in  1955,  or  about  6  percent  higher  than  in 
1954,  according  to  estimates  released  in 
late  September  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus,  Department  of  Commerce.  This  in¬ 
crease  probably  represented  a  significant 
gain  in  purchasing  power  for  the  average 
family,  since  prices  were  fairly  stable 
during  this  period,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index. 
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The  average  income  of  nonfarm  fam¬ 
ilies  increased  by  about  7  percent  over 
the  year,  largely  because  of  wage  rate  in¬ 
creases  and  greater  regularity  of  employ¬ 
ment  among  nonagricultural  workers.  In 
contrast,  the  average  income  of  rural- 
farm  families  did  not  change  significantly 
in  1955.  The  stability  in  the  income  of 
farm  families  despite  a  drop  in  farm 
prices  is  due  largely  to  their  increased 
earnings  from  nonfarm  work.  A  large  pro^ 
portion  of  the  farm  population  derives  at 
least  part  of  its  income  from  employment 
off  the  farm. 


Of  the  Nation's  43  million  families, 
about  18  million,  or  two-fifths,  received 
incomes  of  $5,000  or  more  in  1955  while 
l\  million,  or  one-fifth,  had  incomes  un¬ 
der  $2,000.  The  remaining  17|  million 
f  amilie  s  we  r  e  in  the  $2,000-$  5,000  bracket 


EQUAL  PAY  ACT  BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE  IN  CANADA 


The  Female  Employees  Equal  Pay 
Act  came  into  force  on  October  1,  1956, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the  Hon. 
M.  F.  Gregg,  Canadian  Minister  of  Labour. 


The  Act  provides  that  female  employ¬ 
ees  doing  work  which  is  identical  or  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  to  that  being  done  by 
male  employees  shall  not  be  paid  at  rates 
of  pay  less  than  the  rates  of  pay  of  such 
male  employees. 


The  Minister  of  Labour  stated  that 
copies  of  the  Act  were  being  sent  out  to 
employers  and  trade  unions  concerned  in 
operations  coming  within  Federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Such  operations  include  railways, 


water  transportation,  navigation  and  ship- 
ping,  canals,  telegraphs,  airlines,  radio, 
banks,  other  works  of  an  interprovincial 
or  international  nature  or  which  have  been 
declared  to  be  for  the  general  advantage 
of  Canada  or  of  two  or  more  provinces. 

Employers  and  trade  unions  have 
been  asked  to  review  their  policies  in 
the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


TAX  AMORTIZATION  ASSISTANCE 
EXTENDED  TO  VERY  SMALL  AREAS 


FIRST  AMERICAN  JOBLESS  CHECK 
WAS  PAID  20  YEARS  AGO 

Twenty  years  ago  on  August  17,  1936, 
Wisconsin  paid  the  first  unemployment 
benefit  check  ever  issued  in  this  country. 
In  the  20  years  since,  Wisconsin  workers 
have  drawn  over  10  million  checks  for 
weeks  of  partial  or  total  unemployment. 
Those  checks,  issued  by  the  State  Indus- 
trial  Commission  under  Wisconsin's  un¬ 
employment  compensation  law,  have  to¬ 
taled  over  $2  00  million.  The  10  millionth 
check  was  issued  in  mid-August  1956. 


The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
has  informed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
it  will  accept  Department  of  Labor  sur¬ 
plus  labor  area  certifications  for  small 
unclassified  areas  as  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  for  special  assistance  under  its 
accelerated  tax  amortization  program. 

This  change  in  policy  has  the  effect  of 
extending  additional  tax  amortization 
assistance  to  areas  with  heavy  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  are  too  small  to  be  included 
in  the  Department  of  Labor's  area  classi¬ 
fication  program. 

Upon  notification  by  an  employer  that 
he  intends  to  request  tax  amortization 
assistance  from  the  ODK4  for  a  facility  in 
a  very  small  area,  the  State  agency  ad¬ 
ministrative  office,  or  the  appropriate 
local  office,  prepares  a  labor  market 
report  describing  employment  and  un¬ 
employment  conditions  in  the  designated 
area.  This  report  is  forwarded  to  the 
national  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  evaluating  the  labor  supply  in  the 
area.  If  a  substantial  surplus  of  labor 
is  found  to  exist,  the  Department  of 
Labor  issues  the  certification  to  that 
effect. 

Copies  of  the  ODM  list  of  expansion 
goals,  for  which  accelerated  tax  amorti¬ 
zation  may  be  requested,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
field  offices. 


In  addition  to  the  benefit  checks  paid 
to  jobless  civilians  under  Wisconsin's  law, 
the  Industrial  Commission  has  during  the 
past  12  years  issued,  at  Federal  expense, 
over  2  million  benefit  checks--amounting  to 
over  $48  million--to  unemployed  veterans. 

CANADIAN  EMPLOYMENT  LEVEL 
CONTINUES  TO  RISE 

Manpower  resources  in  Canada  con¬ 
fined  to  be  fully  occupied  during  August, 
according  to  a  recent  release  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  and  the  Dominion  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics.  There  was  little  or  no 
change  in  the  already  low  level  of  unem¬ 
ployment  as  a  slight  increase  in  the  labor 
force*  was  absorbed  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  employment. 

At  August  18,  1956,  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  with  jobs  was  estimated  at  5,823,000, 
some  34,000  higher  than  in  July  and 
182,000  higher  than  in  August  1955.  The 
number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seek¬ 
ing  work  and  the  number  registered  at  Na¬ 
tional  employment  service  offices  showed 
little  change  during  the  month. 

The  demand  for  farm  workers  was 
stronger  than  usual  during  August,  with 
employment  in  this  sector  increasing  by 
almost  50,000.  Nonfarm  employment  de¬ 
clined  slightly,  primarily  owing  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  shift  of  workers  from  logging  and 
construction  to  agriculture  to  meet  har¬ 
vesting  requirements. 
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Veterans  Register  lew  Gains 
in  the  Job  Market 

.  Employment  of  Veterans  Rises  to  New  1956  High 
.  Nonfarm  Placements  Increase  Sharply  in  August 


MALE  veterans  of  World  War  II  im¬ 
proved  their  position  in  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  in  August,  according  to  estimates 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  1/ .  Employ¬ 
ment  reached  a  new  high  for  the  year, 
while  the  number  unemployed  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  thus  far  in  1956. 

Total  employment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  in  August  moved  up  close  to  the 
14-million  mark,  increasing  64,  000  over 
July  to  13,  981,  000.  This  volume  was, 
however,  approximately  50,  000  below  the 
comparable  month  a  year  ago  and  1Z0,  000 
less  than  the  previous  high  for  the  month 
reached  in  1953.  Approximately  98  out  of 
every  100  veterans  in  the  labor  market  had 
jobs  in  August- -the  same  proportion  as  in 
July  and  in  August  1955. 

Virtually  all  the  employment  increase 
in  August  occurred  among  veterans  work¬ 
ing  on  nonfarm  jobs- -where  an  estimated 
13,  289,  000  (58,  000  more  than  in  July) 
were  employed.  The  number  of  veterans 
working  on  farms  totaled  692,  000  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Compared  with  August  a  year  ago, 
nonfarm  and  farm  employment  of  veterans 
was  down  16,  000  and  33,  000,  respectively. 

Unemployment  among  male  World 
War  II  veterans  dropped  nearly  50,  000  in 

1/  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month -to -month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 
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August  to  303,  000- -the  smallest  volume 
since  November.  Compared  with  August 
a  year  ago,  the  total  was  up  about  18,  000. 
In  the  25-44  age  group,  2.1  percent  of  all 
male  World  War  II  veterans  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  were  unemployed  compared 
with  2.5  percent  of  all  male  nonveterans. 

School  Enrollment 
Drops  Two-fifths 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  at 
the  end  of  August,  classified  by  type  of 
program  and  educational  level,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


Total . 

Post-Korea 

P.  L.  550  (New  GI  Bill) 
P.L.  894  (Disabled)  .. 

WW  II 


P.L.  346  (GI  Bill)  . 
P.L.  16  (Disabled) 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

178, 886 

29, 266 

149, 620 

171, 534 

26, 580 

144, 954 

5,421 

2,  177 

3,  244 

955 

310 

645 

976 

199 

777 

Conforming  with  the  pattern  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  number  of  WW  II  and  Ko¬ 
rea  veterans  attending  school  under  the 
provisions  of  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  showed  a  sharp  drop  at  the  end  of 
August  as  the  summer  school  term  ended, 
according  to  preliminary  data  from  the 


Veterans  Administration.  School  enroll¬ 
ment  of  veterans,  at  178,  900  in  August, 
represented  reductions  of  two-fifths  and 
one-fifth  from  month-ago  and  year-ago 
volumes,  respectively.  Most  of  the  Au¬ 
gust  decline  occurred  among  veterans  at¬ 
tending  college,  where  the  enrollment 
dropped  more  than  100,  000  to  29,  300  in 
August.  Nearly  all  of  this  decrease  oc¬ 
curred  among  Korea  veterans. 

The  number  of  veterans  in  schools 
other  than  colleges  or  universities  de¬ 
clined  for  the  fifth  successive  month, 
dropping  14,  300  from  July  to  149,  600  in 
August.  Less  than  1,  500  of  these  were 
WW  II  veterans . 

In  addition  to  students  attending 
school,  59,  800  (800  fewer  than  in  July) 
were  receiving  on-the-job  training  under 
Public  Laws  346  and  550  at  the  end  of 
August.  All  but  200  were  Korea  veterans 
enrolled  under  the  latter  law.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  disabled  veterans  receiving  on-the- 
job  training  under  various  vocational  pro¬ 
grams  continued  unchanged  at  3,  800  in 
August;  3,500  were  veterans  with  service 
since  June  27,  1950. 

New  Applications  Up  Slightly 

New  job  applications  filed  by  veterans 
rose  approximately  5  percent  over  July 
to  158,  400  although  the  work  month  in  Au¬ 
gust  was  10  percent  longer.  Work  regis¬ 
trations  of  veterans  usually  show  some 
increase  in  August  as  student  veterans 
file  for  employment  after  the  close  of 
summer  school.  Compared  with  August  a 
year  ago,  registrations  of  veterans  were 
up  slightly  (4  percent). 

Work  registrations  of  disabled  veter¬ 
ans  showed  a  somewhat  larger  increase 
than  all  veterans,  rising  about  8  percent 
over  July  to  1 1 , 200- -approximately  the 
same  volume  as  in  August  1955.  The 
52,400  active  applications  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  on  file  at  the  end  of  August  were 
about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier  but  7 
percent  above  August  a  year  ago. 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  MALF  WWII  VETERANS' 

MILLIONS 


THOUSANDS 


THOUSANDS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  CLAIMS  AND  COMPENSATION 

FOR 

POST-“KOREA”  VETERANS 


IOO 


75 


50 


25 


INITIAL  CLAIMS 

\  Total 

vv 

\/~  | 

Supplemental  to 

State  Ul  Programs 

■  '  :  ■  '  1  '  '  1  I  1- 

'  '  i  '  ■  1  i  '  1  i  -j — 1 

100 


- 1  T| 

INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

average  weekly  volume 

\  Total 

Supplemental  to 
_  State  Ul  Programs 
— 

. 

'  i  i  '  1  1  1  1  T  1  1  - 

■  ■  i  '  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
15 


1955 


1956 


Counseling  Interviews 

Show  Sharp  Gain 

Employment  counseling  interviews 
with  veterans  requiring  assistance  in 
making  a  vocational  choice  or  adjustment 
increased  sharply  in  August.  Total  inter¬ 
views  rose  13  percent  to  29,  000,  while 
initial  or  first-time  interviews  were  up 
15  percent  to  16,400.  The  longer  work 
month  was  responsible  for  most  of  these 
increases.  Compared  with  August  a  year 
ago,  both  total  and  initial  counseling  in¬ 
terviews  were  down  one-tenth. 

Initial  counseling  interviews  with  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  conformed  with  the  move¬ 
ment  for  all  veterans  in  August,  increas¬ 
ing  18  percent  over  July  to  4,  900.  This 
was  the  largest  volume  since  January  but 
was  10  percent  less  than  the  number  in 
August  a  year  ago. 

Nonfarm  Placements 
Resume  Uptrend 

Following  marked  losses  in  each  of 
the  2  preceding  months,  nonagricultural 
referrals  and  placements  of  veterans  rose 
sharply  in  August.  Referrals  increased  15 
percent  to  239,  300,  while  placements  were 
up  14  percent  to  141 , 000.  The  longer 
work  month  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  gains.  Compared  with  August  a  year 
ago,  however,  nonfarm  referrals  and 
placements  of  yeterans  were  down  about  5 
percent. 

Placements  of  disabled  veterans  also 
increased  sharply  in  August,  following 
significant  declines  during  both  June  and 
July.  A  total  of  10,  600  nonfarm  place¬ 
ments  of  handicapped  workers  were  made 
in  August- -some  700  fewer  than  the  num¬ 
ber  a  year  ago. 

Nonfarm  placements  of  veterans  in¬ 
creased  in  all  industry  divisions  between 
July  and  August.  The  sharpest  rise  oc¬ 
curred  in  manufacturing  industries,  where 
placements  were  up  more  than  one-fifth 
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October.  In  the  public  utilities  group, 
placements  of  veterans  increased  15  per¬ 
cent  over  July  .to  15,  500,  representing  a 
6-year  high.  Sizable  gains  occurred  in 
three  additional  industry  groups- -trade 
(13  percent)  to  33,200,  construction  (11 
percent)  to  19,  500,  and  service  (10  per¬ 
cent)  to  25,  300.  Government  showed  lit¬ 
tle  change,  moving  up  2  percent  (100)  to 
3, 700. 

Placement  Gains  Occur  in  All 

Occupational  Groups 

Percentage  distributions  of  nonfarm 
placements  of  veterans  and  of  all  men,  by 
industry  division  and  major  occupational 
groups,  during  July  and  August  are  shown 
in  the  table  below. 


Gains  in  nonfarm  placements  of  vet¬ 
erans  occurred  in  all  major  occupational 
groups  in  August.  The  sharpest  increase 
(20  percent)  in  unskilled  occupations  lifted 
placements  of  veterans  in  this  category  to 
76,  300- -the  largest  volume  thus  far 
during  1956.  In  the  semiskilled  and  the 
clerical  and  sales  occupational  groups, 
the  increases  amounted  to  21,100  and  9,700 
respectively,  and  represented  rises  of 
14  percent  and  13  percent.  Smaller  gains 
(5  percent  or  less)  occurred  In  three  other 
occupational  groups  - -profes  sional  and 
managerial,  service,  and  skilled  cate¬ 
gories  where  the  volumes  amounted  to 
3, 400,  17,  700,  and  12,  700,  respectively. 

Activities  Under  Veterans  Program 

Hold  Steady 


August  July 


Industry  division  Veterans 

All 

men 

Veterans 

All 

men 

Construction.  .  .  . 

13.  8 

14.  3 

14.  2 

14.  3 

Manufacturing . 

28.  5 

28.  5 

26.  8 

27.4 

Transportation, 
communication,  and 

public  utilities.  .  .  . 

11.0 

8.  5 

10.  9 

8.  5 

Wholesale  and 
retail  trade . 

23.  6 

23.4 

23.  8 

23.  6 

Service  . 

17.  9 

20.  5 

18.  7 

21. 2 

Government . 

2.  6 

2.  3 

2.  9 

2.  4 

All  other . 

2.  6 

2.  5 

2.  7 

2.  6 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial.  .  .  . 

2.4 

1.8 

2.  6 

2  0 

Clerical  and  sales. . 

6.  9 

6.  2 

6.  9 

6.  4 

Service  .... 

12.  6 

16.  1 

13.  7 

17  4 

Skilled . 

9.  0 

8.3 

10.  0 

9  0 

Semiskilled . 

15.0 

13.  3 

15.  0 

13.5 

Unskilled  and  other. 

54.  1 

54.  3 

51. 8 

51.7 

Both  new  and  continued  unemployment 
under  the  program  of  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  for  Veterans  remained  virtually 
unchanged  between  July  and  August.  Ini¬ 
tial  claims  dipped  4  percent  to  36,  300, 
while  insured  unemployment,  at  a  weekly 
average  of  55, 300,  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2  percent  from  July.  Both  these 
volumes  were  about  one-fourth  below  those 
of  a  year  ago.  Approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  initial  claimants  and  one- seventh  of 
the  insured  unemployed  under  the  UCV 
program  were  filing  to  supplement  bene¬ 
fits  under  State  programs.  Although  these 
proportions  change  very  little  from  month 
to  month,  they  are  currently  somewhat 
above  those  during  1955.  Benefits  paid 
under  the  UCV  program  totaled  $5.  6  mil¬ 
lion  in  August- -$660 ,  000  more  than  in 
July  but  approximately  $2.  0  million  less 
than  in  August  1955. 


INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  SHOWS  SEA¬ 

SONAL  DECLINE  (cont.  from  page  45) 

of  a  model-change  shutdown  in  a  Kansas 
City  auto  assembly  plant.  Texas  also 
noted  model-change  cutbacks  in  auto  plants. 

The  sharp  over-the-year  rise  in 
Colorado  was  attributed  to  secondary  ef¬ 


fects  of  the  steel  dispute,  and  in  Iowa  to 
farm  equipment  manufacturing  layoffs. 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  also  reported 
increases  in  insured  unemployment  from 
August  1955,  amounting  to  46  percent  and 
61  percent,  respectively.  Unemployment 
rates  in  all  three  regions  were  well  below 
the  national  average,  and  averaged  1  per¬ 
cent  in  the  Intermountain  region. 
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Warm  Placements  Rise  Seasonally  in  August 

...  New  Applications  Register  Further  Decline 
.  .  .  Counseling  Activity  Picks  Up 


NEW  work  applica¬ 
tions  filed  with  public 
employment  offices 
edged  down  by  4  per¬ 
cent  in  August  to 
660,400  despite  the 
longer  work  month 
(2  days  in  most  States). 
Factors  contributing 
to  this  decline  were 
students  leaving  the 
labor  market  to  enter 
school,  a  pickup  in  industries  affected  by 
the  labor  dispute  in  the  steel  industry, 
and  generally  improved  work  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  however, 
work  registrations  were  up  5  percent. 

Applications  from  men  were  down  3 
percent  from  July  to  400,  900  while  those 
from  women  showed  a  sharper  drop,  de¬ 
creasing  6  percent  to  259, 600.  Both  these 
volumes  were  moderately  above  those  of 
August  1955  -  -7  and  3  percent,  respective¬ 
ly.  Contrary  to  the  downward  movement 
of  all  applications  in  August,  those  filed 
by  handicapped  workers  rose  4  percent  to 
33,100. 

Counseling  Interviews  Show  Usual 
July-to-August  Rise 

After  showing  the  usual  declines  in 
June  and  July,  counseling  activities  with 
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job  applicants  moved  up  as  is  customary 
in  August.  Total  counseling  interviews 
rose  4  percent  to  105,  200  while  initial  in¬ 
terviews  increased  6  percent  to  57, 300. 

All  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  longer 
work  month.  There  were  fewer  inter¬ 
views  of  both  types  than  in  August  last 

year. 

Men  accounted  for  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  July- August  gain.  Total  inter 
views  with  men  were  up  3,  500  (5  percent) 
to  69,  300,  while  those  with  women  in¬ 
creased  800  (2  percent)  to  35,  900.  At  the 
same  time,  first-time  interviews  with 
handicapped  applicants  showed  a  substan¬ 
tial  gain,  rising  13  percent  over  July  to 
14,  600.  This  volume  was  about  3  percent 
below  that  for  August  1955. 


Nonfarm  Placements 

Move  Upward 

Following  the  cus¬ 
tomary  dips  in  June 
and  July,  nonfarm 
placements  increased 
by  1 1  percent  in  Au¬ 
gust  to  577,100.  Except  for  last  year, 
this  was  the  sharpest  July-August  rise 
since  1950.  All  the  major  industry  divi¬ 
sions  shared  in  the  August  increase,  with 
manufacturing  accounting  for  nearly  one- 


NONAGRICULTURAL 


PLACEMENTS 


thousands  INDUSTRY 


THOUSANDS  OCCUPATION 


THOUSANDS  SEX 


NOTE:  DATA  COVER  CONTINENTAL  U  S  AND  TERRITORIES 
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Employment  Service  Activities 


Activity 


New  applications . 

Counseling  interviews- -total  .  . 
Initial  counseling  interviews  .  . 

Individuals  given  tests . 

Placements  - -total . 

Nonfarm . 

Farm . 


Number 

%  change 

from 

January  -  Augus 
(in  thousands) 

July 

1956 

August 

1955 

1956 

1955 

660,400 

-  4.  3 

+  5.4 

5,  761 

5,  545 

105, 200 

+  4.3 

.  1 

998 

1 , 003 

57, 300 

+  5.6 

-  2. 3 

574 

592 

99, 000 

+  5.4 

+  10.  2 

935 

807 

1, 950, 500 

+  14.4 

+  6.6 

9,  326 

8,795 

577, 100 

+  11.1 

-  4.2 

4,  011 

3,  909 

1 , 373, 300 

+  15.  9 

+  11.9 

5,  314 

4,  886 

half  of  the  total  rise.  Placements  in 
manufacturing  were  up  19  percent  (27,400) 
to  172,400,  reflecting  gains  in  17  of  the  21 
manufacturing  groups.  Sharp  seasonal 
increases  occurred  in  food  processing, 
tobacco,  and  textiles.  Sizable  placement 
gains  were  recorded  also  in  the  furniture, 
fabricated  metal,  and  electrical  machin¬ 
ery  groups. 

Placements  in  the  public  utilities, 
construction,  and  trade  divisions  each 
rose  about  10  percent  to  31,  000,  48, 900, 
and  121, 600,  respectively.  The  8-percent 
rise  in  placements  in  the  service  industry 
to  176,  900  was  somewhat  sharper  than 
usually  occurs  at  this  time  of  year.  Place¬ 
ments  in  government  establishments  at 
31,  000  represented  no  change  from  July. 

Placements  of  men  rose  11  percent 
over  July  to  335,  000,  while  those  of  women 
were  up  12  percent  to  242,100.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  however,  nonfarm  place¬ 
ments  of  both  men  and  women  were  slight¬ 
ly  below  their  August  1955  levels.  F ol- 
1  owing  marked  declines  in  both  June  and 
July,  placements  of  handicapped  workers 
were  up  14  percent  in  August  to  25, 500, 
approximating  the  year-ago  volume. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  August  and  changes  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  by  major  occupational  group, 
are  shown  in  the  table  in  the  next  column. 
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Farm  Placements  Rise 

Significant  in  August 


Agricultural  placements  rose  sharply 
in  August  due  mainly  to  the  expanded  de¬ 
mand  for  workers  to  harvest  late  summer 
crops  and  the  beginning  of  cotton-picking 
activities  in  a  number  of  States.  Totaling 
1,373,300  in  August,  farm  placements 
were  up  16  percent  and  12  percent  over 
month-ago  and  year-ago  volumes,  re¬ 
spectively.  Of  these,  646,800  were  single¬ 
day  placements  of  job  applicants  referred 
from  an  established  assembly  point.  Also 
included  were  20,100  placements  made  by 
volunteer  farm  placement  representatives. 


August 

%  change  from 

July  August 

Industry  division 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Construction . 

48, 900 

+  9.7 

-  11.2 

-  10.  1 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation,  com¬ 
munication  and 

172,400 

+  18.  9 

public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and 

31,000 

+  10.4 

+  3.2 

retail  trade . 

121 , 600 

+  9.4 

-  1.9 

Service- -total  . 

176, 900 

+  7.5 

+  0.3 

Domestic . 

106, 100 

+  6.7 

-  3.0 

Government . 

Occupational  group 

12, 200 

+  0.6 

+  11.7 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

11, 000 

+  5.2 

+  17.4 
+  1.7 

Clerical  and  sales. .  .  . 

70, 500 

+  7.8 

164, 300 

+  5.8 

-  1.3 

Skilled . 

31, 100 

+  2.  5 

-  4.3 

Semiskilled . 

79,  300 

+  8.  8 

2.  3 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

220, 800 

+  19.  5 

-  9.4 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  STATISTICS 


Monthly  Data 

Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  bv  State 
August  1956  . . . 

Nonagricultural  Placements-,  by  State,  August  1956 

Selected  Local  Office  Activities -- Veterans ,  by  State,  August  1956 

Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  August  1956  . 

Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment  Under  State  Programs  and 
the  Program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees,  by  State,  by  Month,  1955-1956  . 

Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans,  by  State,  August  1956  .... 

Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees 
by  State,  August  1956  . 

Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data, 

August  31,  1956  and  1955 . 

Quarterly  Data 

Time  Lapse  in  First  Benefit  Payment  and  Appeals  Decisions, 

April- June  1956. . 

Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Activities,  April- June  1956 


Page 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


Turnover  in  Subject  Employers,  by  State,  Quarter  Ended  June  30,  1956.  66 

*  *  * 

Additional  statistical  data  on  employment  security 
operations  are  published  monthly  in  the  Statistical 
Supplement  to  the  LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY.  The  Supplement  is  available  upon 
request  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Office  of  Program  Review 
and  Analysis . 

Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities,  August  1956  .  67 


Area  Labor  Market  Indicators, 


September  1956. 


68-72 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  August  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Initial  claims  received  j/ 
A I  I  claimants  %/ 


Number 


Total,  53  States. 

Region  I: 

Connecticut .... 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. . 
New  Hampshire.. 
Rhode  Island . . . 
Vermont . 

Region  II : 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Region  Ills 

De I  aware . 

Oist.  of  Col ... 

Mary  land . 

Ncrth  Carolina. 
Pennsy I vania. . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia.. 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida........ 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.  • . . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 
by  continued  claims 

All  claimants 


Percentage  .1 

change  [Women  4/  | 
from  J/ 

July  1956 


Number 


836,337 

17, 171 

3,984 

31.553 

3,714+ 

9,352 

783 


35,807 

llll, 114 

306 

I 


I,  128 
2,436 
n,93H 
22, 179 
91.591 
6,265 

7,863 


11,154 
12, 169 
14,361 
6,802 
10,242 
18,649 


-25.2 


-35-8 
■  |6. 1 
-4 1.0 
-34.8 
-42. 1 
-29.4 
-45.8 


Region  V: 

Kentucky .  12,938  -20.0 

Michigan . . . .  1 10 ) , 585 1  +58.0 

Ohio .  30,079  -20.9 


Region  VI:  .  . 

II  linois .  49,464 

Indiana . I  28,7051 

Minnesota .  10,742 

Wisconsin . |  10,  100 1 

Region  VII: 

Iowa .  3,810 

Kansas . 1  4,111 

Missouri .  19,217 

Nebraska . I  1 , 923 

North  Dakota.... 

South  Dakota....  439| 


-8.3 
-24.7 
+  10.9 

-32.5 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. . . . 
Louisiana . . . 
Oklahoma.... 
Texas . 

Region  IX: 
Colorado. . . . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico. . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 
Arizona..... 
Ca lifornia. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XT: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


7,946 

1,858 

16,676 

2,221 

5,402 

539 


15,970 
55, 108 
65 


353 
834 
3,690 
11,915 
32,662 
2,346 
1, 116 


6,570  -17-1 
8,322  -9.2 
6,587  -10-5 
17,547  -3.7 


-40.9 

-17.8 
+  17.3 
-41.6 

-36.2 


3,3291  -6.8 

60,838  -8.4 

1,652  +12.2 

1,779  +3-1 


3,H3 

5,855 

5,855 

2,304 

4,521 

7,092 


2,748 

21,587 

10,064 


16,554 

7,448 

1,799 

3,269 


1,353 

1,099 

6,865 

724 

94 

134 


1,954 

1,525 

1,765 

4,718 


Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 
Ju ly  1956 


Women 


4,902,  178 

86, 166 
23,587 
139,277 
23,721 
49,754 
5,617 


264,352 

561,737 

2,46o 

17 


8,766 

18,218 

53,094 

117,316 

611,797 

46,954 

54,623 


-8.0 


New 

applications  5/ 

[Percentage | 
change 

| Number  I  from 

July  1956 


Counseling  interviews 


Initial 


Total 


Percentage 

[Number  chan9® 

1  from  3/ 

|July  1956 


+5.6 


Total 


Number 


773 

20,281 

561 

354 


106 

313 

2,020 

3,300 


105,880 

106,886 

99,126 

49,276 

58,548 

155,002 


134,288 

521,20 

204,955 


261,54 2 
143,690 
55,433 
69,994 


27, 147 
23,352 
102,641 
13,468 

1,627 

2,321 


39,615 

47,640 

39,452 

91,162 


12,3  13 
3,631 
9,477 
12,381 
2,872 


15,746 

273,977 

10,433 

7,427 


1,662 

6,665 

26,919 

66,918 


46, 8o4| 
14,008 
74,326 
I4.47M 
28,322 

3,968 


9,990 

1,504 

15,309 

1,966 

3,236 

752 


137, 72 1 1  19,287 
269,096  59,694 
542  10,607 

0  124 


+2.8 
-14.8 
+25. 1 
-46.1 


2,806 

7,979 

20,696 

64,796 

254,822 

24,212 

12,968 


24,496 

62,206 

50,613 

17,227 

29,494 

68,247 


949 

4,612 

8,633 

15,778 

33,677 

7,276 

4,904 


10,679 
14,305 
i4>  588 
8,476 
7,473 
10, 188 


43,204|  10,786 
130,118  50,991 
90,971  37, 669 | 


II3,796|  28,689  -11-7 

50,221  20,457  +9-6 

20,651  10,546  -16.8 

24,605  1 1 ,68 1 1  -21.1 


13,701 

8,367 

42,738 

7,251 

852 

1,111 


8,992 
6,359 
17, 134 
4,259 
1,779 
l,46l 


I2,906|  8,134 
13,062  9,390 
14,533  7,981 
33, 59 1|  43,777 


3,788 
1,886 
l,S  ' 
4,620 


6,706 

3,284 

5,509 

2,863 

1,165 


5, 357[  6,093 

123,403  64,681 
4,111  2,086 
2,0351  2,091 


71 1|  1,123 

4,801  2,778 
12,588)  5,866 
28,4971  9,039 


1,982 

458 

3,446 

402 
1, 146 
3° 


2,227 

11,294 

1,009 

23 


200 
1,321 
1,690 
2,  152 
8,038' 
2,273, 
967 


1,2521  +15.9 
7,286  +5.0 

333  +43-5 

17 


80 
607 
959 
1,274 1 
4,088 
900 
489 1 


-13.0 
+43.8 
+4.7 
+28.6 
+  13.1 
+  12.2 
-13.1 


728 
1,313 
1,567 
975 
786 
2,  128 


1 ,7 14|  709 1  -30.5 

4,497  2,681  -4.1 
9,674  5,230 1  +7-9 


4,943  2,706  +4-8 

1,959  1,072  +5-3 

988  513  +31.9 

1,005  480 1  +1.3 


1,275 

973 

2,357 

905 

214 

179 


977|  483  -22.0 

1,171  673  +21.0 

2,057  1,123  +19-7 

7,676)  4, 056 1  -3-4 


1,950,483 

12,076 
30,676 
50,260 
2,397 
1,731 
2,724 


47,810 

122,083 

3,762 

210 


2,560 

3.312 

27,515 

94,051 

79,007 

21,942 

5,522 


21,  181 
21,  117 
54,112 
113,050 
22,760 
85,934 


745 

9,o46 

4i4 

171 


181 

583 

936 

1,758 


Placements 


Nonegrlcu Iture I 


(Percentage 

change 

from 

| Ju ly  1956 


8,742 

2,652 

18,071 

2,016 

1,716 

1,715 


+  11. 1 

+6.8 
-12.1 
+  18.6 
+  11.0 
+6.6 
+23-9 


12,538)  +8.3 

72,738  +3-p 

3,383 1  +23.4 
210  +21.4 


595 

3,311 

7,818 

17,444 

25.043 

9,339 

2,621 


9,211 

19,466 

12,248 

7,840 

9,254 

10,640 


-2. 1 

+35.3 
+  17.8 
+22.5 

+25.9 

■*25.5 

+29.0 


I8,3I0|  6,078  +42.9 

67,395  12,493  +9-1 

58,240  29,2991  +12.6 


72,756|  23,809)  +26.6 

60,280  7,839  +17.8 

26,104  12,472  +38.1 

70,516  i4,oo4|  -10.5 


8,314 
9, 129 
8,924 
5,444 
2,622 
1,877 


+37.I 
+7-4 
+  15.7 
+21.5 
+27.0 
+  17.2 


19,4131  5,998  -5-6 

18,545  8,945  +11. 1 

17,745  13,372  +18. 5 

168,943  44,4831  +1.7 


9,830 

3,422 

3,746 

3,497 

2,427 


+21.8 

+13.2 

-1.6 

+17.6 

+34.9 


472  +13.7 

5,409  -2.0 

279  +13.4 

108  0 


126]  +41.6 
218  +4.3 
483  +22.6 
650  +26.7 


52,7021  4,74!  I  -4.7 
159,90a  46,860  +10.8 

I'ooiJ  860  +11.8 

3,3 13I  2,560)  +7-7 


1,134  -2*3 
5,630  +18.0 
7,759  -5-9 
10,961  +14.7 


J /  includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  centril  office  in  some  states. 

J/  Not ^ computed"*! ^Sta te  vector  either  period  repr j^^r.  no  longer  reported  by  sex;  however  the  national  average  ratio  of 
^  Ir^H^r^irloir-in^  r E  .t  service  Offices, 
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Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  August  1956 


Industry  division 


Region  end  State 


Tote  I 


| Construe- IManufac- I Who less le 
tion  I  turing  and  retail 
trade 


Service 


Handi-| 

capped! 


Women 


|  Short- 
time 


Tota  I  (Domestic 


Total,  53  States..  577,  Ho  18,88 1  172,389  181,5511  176.861*  I I06,c62 


25,527  21*2, 1 17  159,655 


Region  I: 

Connecticut. . . , 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. . 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island. . . . 
Vermont. . . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islands. 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania... 
Virginia. ...... 

West  Virginia.. 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. . . . 

Florida. ....... 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. . . . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. ..... 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . . . . 

Region  VI: 

1 1  linois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas. . . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska. . . 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Region  VIII : 
Arkansas. ..... 

Louisiana . 

Ok lahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IK: 

Colorado . 

AAontena . 

New  Mexico.... 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . . . 

Ca lifornia. ... 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


595 

3,3M 

7,813 

17,111 

25,oU3 

9,339 

2,621 


9,211 

15,1*66 

12,21*8 

7,81*0 

9,251* 

10,61*0 


6,078 

12,1*93 

29,299 


23,809 

7,839 

12,1*72 

il*,ool* 


8,3  H 
9, 129 
8,921* 
5,14*1* 
2,622 
1,377 


5,998 

8,91+5 

13,372 

14*,  1*83 


9,03c 

3,1*221 

3,71+6 

3,1*97 

2,1*27 


l,7lU 
1+6, 860 1 
860 
2,560 


1,  131+ 

5,630 
7,759 
10,961 1 


913 
3,839 
1,1' 13 
61*5 
1, 221* 
863 


1*28 
970 
2,886 


870 

1,528 

1+50 

1,023 

685 

1*51+ 


927 
1,232 
1,1*89 
1,61*1 


150 

1*20 

699 

131 


2,993 
1, 152 
7,379 
923 
950 
251 


1*,888 
26,771 
I,  127 
25 


165 

88 

3,1*83 

8,691 

9,819 

3,266 

729 


2,967 

2,020 

3,1+91* 

2,058 

1,71*0 

3,31*7 


1,81*2 

3,679 

7,821* 


9,1*91* 
2,905 
5,  181* 
9,036 


1,962 
1,076 
2,790 
1,055 
1 16 
158 


1,301 
1, 125 
1,312 
7,087 


583 
13,852 
139 
1*7 


76 
1,827 
2,1*96 
3,76l 


1,81*0 

1*17 

2,880 

358 

250 

257 


1,872 

8,758 

350 

28 


135 
988 
I,  130 
2,385 
1*,  ll*3 
1,514* 
689 


1,793 

1.172 
2,71*7 
1,621 
3,512 
2,  179 


853 

2,827 

7,953 


5, 120 
1,869 

2,298 

1,513 


2,395 

2,228 

2,075 

1,1*89 

588 

1(27 


1,301 

2,676 

l+,786 

12,211 


1,361+ 
11,073 
210 
555 


163 
1, 157 
1,590 
2,599 


1,700  3,581 

31,1+38  20,1*21* 
387  215 

73 1  30 


212 

1,1*23 

1,705 

3,380 

7,560 

3,023 

888 


2,985 

7,175 

3,688 

2,626 

2,1*23 

3,582 


2,1+15 

3,5l2 

8,336 


5,1*1 1 
2,231 
2,  155 
2,0l8 


2,  175 
2,963 
2,730 
9l2 
1,022 
607 


1,975 

2,713 

3,791 

15,5l9 


2,1*0  I 

7l8  I 
1, 155 
736 
752 


1,731  1,051 

13,191  7,297 

176  70 

1,360 1  532 


252  117 

1,216  706 

2,138  1,361 

2,381 1  1,153 


180 
951 
1,201 
2,371 
5, 107 
2,  193 

505 


2,231 

1,650 

2,781 

1,951 

1,91*1 

2,106 


815 

1,761 

5,136 


1,314* 

1,296 

956 

757 


861 

1,696 

1,150 

130 

335 

278 


1,383 

1,977 

2,609 

10,631 


183 

3,678 

887 

61 


518 

1,960 

906 

890 

355 

669 


3,273 
153 
1, an 

91 1 


1st* 

1, 1 9l* 

1.991 

1.992 


2,  172 
61*6 
586 
712 
185 


193 

1,010 

786 

1,783 


1,099 

1,077 

6,614* 

911 

980 

172 


6,720 

11,9651 

1,351 

9l| 


326 
1,562 
3,359 
9, 160 

12,967 

1,916 

1,313 


1,515 

7,389 

5,083 

3,885 

3,937 

5,llo 


1 1 1 

986 

1,092 

l,37l 

5,983 

1,589 

115 


1,081 
6,316 
2,272 
I,  Il2 
1,070 
2,256 


5lo  I  353 1 ,  2,7611  1,825 

1,175  682  1,581+  3,36l 

2,300  |  2,209)  9,017  13,791 


1,0351  7,ll9  8,159 

l3!  3,696  1,583 

670  1,127  1,019 

637 |  5,999  828 


2,6ol 

2,726 

3,368 

1,215 

801 

112 


3,138 
3,211 
2,171 
1 ,1 1 2 
785 
850 


309I  2,180  1,51*3 

'91  3,359  3,366 

822  3,511  7,877 

1, 920 1  I7,5I7|  1,392 


2,370 
761* 
1,302 

I,  199 

115 


1,691  1,280 

18,692  10,553 

285  66 

l ,  23 1 1  907 


523  109 

1,595  1,058 

1,556  2,033 

3,273|  3,313 


J/  Includes  forestry  and  fishing;  mining,  transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities' 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  government;  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Selected  Local  Office  Activities  -  Veterans^  by  State,  August  1956 


New  applications  2/ 


Initial  counseling  interviews 


Nonagricultural  placements 


Region 

and 

State 


Total,  53  States. 


Region  Is 

Connecticut . . • • . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . » • 
New  Han?)  shire .. . 
Rhode  Island..., 
Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  J  ersey . 

New  York. 

Puerto  Rico..... 
Virgin  Islands.. 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dist .  of  Col.... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina. . 
Pennsylvania. . . • 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi..... 
South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee. ..... . 

Region  Vs 

Kentucky ........ 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota. ...... 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa. . 

Kansas. .. . ...... 

Missouri. ....... 


Total 


Percentage 
change 
from  3 / 
195  < 


July  1?56  men 
158,423  I  +4.8  39.5 


1,772 

269 

3,948 

406 

685 

144 


3,506 

11,021 

1,243 

7 


186 

774 

2,279 

3,316 

9,363 

1,405 

1,603 


2,457 

3,886 

2,974 

1,746 

1,257 

2,163 


2,588 

15,735 

10,510 


7,070 

5,306 

3,228 

3,180 


2,210 

1,361 

4,604 


Nebraska . 

961  | 

North  Dakota.... 

427  | 

South  Dakota....  j 

445  1 

Region  VIII : 

1,843  | 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana .  | 

2,578  | 

2,118 

9,230 

Region  IX: 

1,872 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

1,165 

New  Mexico . 

689 

Utah . 

720 

Wyoming. . 

277 

Region  X: 

1  1,920 

California . 

16,392 

529 

659 

Region  XI: 

268 

585 

Oregon . 

1  1,65} 

Washington . 

1,£90 

♦14.4 

-3.5 

-17.6 


Percent  Handi-  ,  _  .  . 
of  all  I  _ 1  I  Total 


capped 


29.8 

31.6 

44.8 
38.2 
44.3 
44.1 


31.2 

33.8 

15.5 

16.3 


177 

16,379 

205 

254 

17 

90 

299 

833 

32 

176 

83 

68 

13 

10 

157 

339 

741 

1,564 

54 

84 

-26.5 

31.2 

6 

26 

♦31.0 

29.1 

78 

156 

-18.7 

44.8 

87 

342 

-4.3 

39.7 

208 

421 

+9.2 

42.7 

749 

1,197 

♦.8 

37.0 

68 

224 

♦2.5 

48.9 

2CQ. 

184 

♦2.2 

40.4 

100 

91 

♦16.9 

46.9 

454 

259 

-3.2 

34.0 

82 

136 

-1.0 

38.6 

74 

99 

♦14.4 

32.4 

76 

99 

+4-5 

48.9 

213 

265 

♦9.9 

37.5 

148 

202 

+42  J. 

40.6 

633 

883 

-1.9 

44.2 

643 

1,600 

-1.2 

40.4 

608 

725 

♦15.7 

43.0 

290 

403 

-6.9 

45.8 

286 

232 

-5.0 

40.4 

256 

210 

♦11.0 

39.7 

147 

282 

-5.7 

35.1 

78 

156 

-1.7 

42.5 

239 

338 

+.8 

37.7 

69 

88 

♦9.5 

35.6 

19 

34 

-.7 

48.5 

24 

18 

+.3 

38.9 

148 

128 

♦18.1 

41.2 

112 

207 

♦18.5 

45.7 

188 

293 

♦5.1 

33.3 

744 

969 

-17.6 

43.0 

45 

179 

-3.0 

47.9 

82 

89 

-8.4 

31.5 

43 

84 

-15.4 

41.4 

40 

58 

-16.8 

39.7 

20 

36 

♦13.6 

48.8 

173 

151 

♦2.3 

43.4 

1,736 

1,582 

♦23.6 

42.2 

39 

50 

-10.9 

45.4 

14 

46 

-21.2 

50.8 

17 

25 

-9.6 

39.6 

64 

36 

+2.9 

48.1 

105 

182 

♦1.3 

38.0 

170 

in 

+15.0 


+10.0 

-15.9 

♦33.5 

-10.2 

-22.7 


♦20.6 

♦9.8 

♦52.7 


+34.1 

+9.9 


♦33.6 

♦7.6 

-1.7 

♦23.9 


-7.9 

♦21.1 

+40.2 

-3.7 


Handi¬ 

capped 


-ssr  1  ts  \si 

jSTX  I  |“P  | _ I  W 

44.2  4,915  140,953  I  +14.2  I  42.1  I  10,605 


(Percentage  Percent 
change  of  all 


+28.2 

♦32.6 


30.5 

42.7 
57.1 

68.5 

28.8 

71.4 


35.6 

40.2 

45.7 
25.0 


—  47.3 


♦132.8 

38.3 

111 

+22.6 

60.9 

41 

♦31.6 

57.7 

122 

+35.7 

41.5 

471 

♦40.0 

38.3 

74 

-13.6 

53.5 

56 

—6*2 

41.2. 

44 

♦14.6 

48.8 

101 

+30.8 

29.7 

48 

+20.7 

42.3 

31 

+22.2 

45.8 

15 

♦18.3 

53.1 

76 

♦17.4 

44.2 

57 

♦13.8 

43.5 

265 

♦20.3 

44.9 

433 

♦14.4 

42.5 

310 

+8.0 

49.0 

120 

56.9 

50.4 


47.2 

48.1 

a.  7 

54.3 

44.2 
40.9 


42.4 

43.9 

44.1 

39.3 


36.2 
61.4 

52.2 
20.3 
43.9 


54.7 

47.1 

29.1 

64.8 


43-9 

30.0 

57.1 

45.7 


1,672 

498 

4,014 

427 

364 

633 


1,951 

10,736 

417 

5 


87 

771 

1,857 

2,990 

4,989 

1,280 

656 


1,779 

4,602 

2,127 

1,350 

1,221 

2,674 


1,223 

3,638 

8,748 


8,645 

1,973 

4,389 

2,672 


2,756 

2,885 

2,194 

2,075 

803 

746 


♦6.7 

♦1.2 

♦17.6 

♦20.6 

♦20.1 

♦73.4 


♦16.5 

♦8.5 

♦53.9 


+13.0 

♦44.1 

♦28.7 

♦20.2 

♦32.1 

♦21.0 

♦48.8 


♦21.1 

♦18.8 

♦12.8 


+27.2 

♦12.2 

♦26.7 

♦15.4 


♦35.8 

♦3.0 

♦16.8 

♦23.7 

♦33-4 

♦19.0 


1,371 

2,139 

4,968 

9,659 


3,957 

1,316 

1,015 

1,036 

764 


1,514 

14,559 

216 

703 


313 

1,967 

2,885 

2,724 


♦19.2 

♦15.6 

—6.8 

♦19.9 

+21.5 


-1.8 

♦14.7 

♦17.4 

♦6.0 


♦4.7 

♦28.5 

-5.9 

♦14.1 


36.0 

31.6 
35.1 

38.6 
49.5 
50.9 


32.3 

44.1 
41.6 

36.1 

41.3 
28.9 

50.2 


36.9 

46.0 

43.1 


52.7 

47.6 

52.6 
33.4 


48.3 

45.1 
39.5 

49.1 

44.1 
50.9 


39.0 

38.3 

50.5 

35.8 


53.0 

49.5 

41.5 
45.1 

38.5 


49.6 

51.7 
37.6 
52.9 


51.2 

48.7 

49.7 
35 .4 


X  Of  th.  toll  r  «  ...  1*  ■* 
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since  there  are  some  types  of 


Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  August  1956 


J/  Tofal,  part-tote  I  and  partial. 

%  i'n!j£?ted  for v°id^  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 

y  ss^rEzr;1"*:  art:  ^ «  *“*-? ,h- 

in  which  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  date  on  which  final  payment  is  made  the  month  lvPfot«?  T^i  actual  week 
who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received  their  final  total  includes  some  claimants 

some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not  r^etvl  th^  r®$>0r^ed  ®nd  exc,udes 

succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  en  it  led  Joaddiiona!b!nI5t  U?M ' 

year  begins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the  number ^ho  Jre  t^u  «ben  the  following  benefit 

obtained  employment,  while  others  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  fo^ce  unemployed  as  some  will  have 

¥/  R^rCOn,PfteH  V  State  volume  of  weeks  compensated  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100 

V  epre^ents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  is  not  strictly  comparable.  *  59 


Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment^Under  State  Programs  and  the  Program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,  by  Stated  by  Month,  1955-1956 


Region 

end 

State 


1955 


Tote  I  > 


Region  I: 

Connecticut... 

Maine . . . . . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Is  lend . . 
Vermont . 


Region  II: 

New  Jersey. 
New  York... 


Region  III: 

De  lowere. . . . . . . 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Mery  lend . . 

North  Coro  line. 
Pennsy Ivenie. . . 

Virginie . 

West  Virginie.. 


August  September 

980, 185  875,27k 


October 


26,212 
8,  155 
35,958 

6,662 I 
10,1*21 
1,930  I 


19,792 

7,709 

31,968 

5,312 

8,576 

1,731 


52,592 

135,366 


1*8,668 

1 19,679 


November 


800,688 


881,226 


15,068 

6,508 

29,607 

5,060 

7,726 

1,666 


68,815 
I  I3,6UI 


I, 355 

3,906 

12,356 

21,803 

125,588 

10,662 

II, 661 


1,099 

3,263 

9,209 

19,569 

IC9,6o7 

7,637 

9,699 


Region  IV: 

Alebemo . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. . . . 
Sooth  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


19,881* 
26, 133 
18,  102 
8,671 
9,766 
28,667 


12,672 

22,310 

15,055 

6,829 

9,296 

25,889 


Region  V: 

Kentucky . I  2^,57^ 

Michigan . .  I  68,200  I 

Ohio .  32,326 


21,699 

80,077 

28,312 


Region  VI: 

Illinois .  61,330 

Indiana .  18,999 

Minnesota .......  I  II, 385 

Wisconsin.. .  11,776 


53,217 

13,329 

8,888 

13,856 


December 


12,621 

7,919 

29,939 

5,061 

7,095 

1,396 


52,396 

130,838 


1, 196 
3, 160 
8,269 
16,625 
100,767 
6,666 
8,600 


I,  122 
3,668 
8,689 
13,703 
105,783 
7,211 
8,530 


11,357 

17,926 

16,556 

6,238 

9,636 

26,275 


19,031. 

63,868 

26,678 


65,767 
17,96 
8,030 
13, 135 


Region  VII: 

Iowa .  3,fo7ii 

Kansas . I  6,392  I 

Missouri . I  20,7331 

Nebraska . .  I  1,835 

North  Dakota....  I  6 1 0  I 

South  Dakota....  |  355 | 


3,095 
5,816 
21,  156 
1,728 
328 
366 


Region  VTTT  t 

Arkansas . .  I  069 

Louisiana . I  l2,i-iQll 

Ok lahome. . . .  ....  8,6361 

Texas . I  18,71 


3,362 

5,926 

21,666 

1,965 

1*26 

622 


6,361 

9,5H 

7,386 

15,592 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. . . 
Montane. . . . 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . . . 


1,960 

913 

2,276 

3,275 

670 


1,568 

715 

1,808 

1,656 

366 


Region  X: 

Arizona . I 

California .  60,376 

Nevada . I  I  > 


3,279 
51,  128 
I,  106 


Region  XI I 

Idaho.  . .  I » I 

Oregon . I  7>2li4j 

Washington .  15,679 


1,223 

6,576 

16,676 


6,697 

8,377 

7,085 

15,365 


3,0 
53,837 
1,572 


,287 

13.255 

15.256 
7,  M8 

3,609 

26,633 


, 163,626 


13,982 

9,276 

39,360 

5,596 

9,623 

1,969 


66,905 

176,03 


l,6l 

6,330 

12,002 

25,252 

127,266 

9,326 

10,366 


13,963 
12,673 
17,75 
9,750 
!C,065 
30,  181* 


19,698 

30,952 

30,968 


65,380 

16,318 

12,770 

13,693 


6, 135 
6,836 
23, 1 15 
3,252 
1,682 
916 


8.908 
8,651 

8,  ICI 

16.908 


2,658 
2,680 
2,  186 
2,991 
686 


3,516 
76, 192 
2,399 


1,306 

8,716 

19,726 


3,656 

17,568 

33,912 


21,800 

1*0,889 

39,51 


55,65 

20,696 

22,306 

19,85 


1956 


June  July  August 


January  | February  |  March  |  April  |  May 

,690,9lo|  1,535,026 1 1, 672, 365  It,  358, 567  jl, 255,6931 1, 177, 590 1 1 , 209,689!  1,058,636 


18,911 

10,761 

51,360 

6,723 

16,838 

2,629 


17,391 
10,215  I 
67,376 
6,223 
16,372 
2,593 


17,053 
10, 126 1 
66,891 
7,131 
15,377 
2,653 


16,686 
13,  122 
1*6,1*36 
9,683 
15,313 
2,096 


16,316 
10,358 
60,806 
8,  161 
13,61 1  I 

1,638 


15, 199 
6,152 
36,030 
5,912 1 
10,821 
1,5961 


20,077 

5,895 

36,955 

5,553 

12,876 

1,627 


17,858 
5,086 
30,  163 
5,370 
9,696 
1, 168 


88,050 

219,663 


83,689 

203,689 


78,859 

199,260 


78,619 

201,090 


69,382 

191,272 


63, 197 
176,235 


65,068 

161,762 


55,900 

117,152 


2,699 
5,829 
17,  138 
33,215 
162,371 
13,057 
16,332 


2,761 
6, 180  I 
15,299 

36,806 

158,625 

16,219 

13,906 


2,605 

5,386 

11,585 

36,066 

170, 156 
13,616  I 
12,378 


1,956 

6,563 

16,061 

60,016 

165,813 

10,565 

10,876 


1.765 
3,806 1 
13,657 
38,823 
136,650 

13,  165 

9.766 


1,708 

3,626 

12,230 

35,578 

130,098 

16,025 

10,117 


1,311 
3,930 1 
13,157 
36,265 
150,026 
16,780 
13,239 


I, 972 
3,909 
11,013 
26,829 
135,700 

10,396 

II, 675 


17,767 
15,222 
21,636 
12,365 
13, 133 
61,061 


18,368  I 
13,531 
21,210  I 
16,276 
12,278 
62,366 


19,232  | 
12,352 
21,602  | 
13,211 

12,606  I 

39,896 


19,035 

11,698 

22,693 

12,386 

13,577 

38,966 


32,619 

12,663 

26,739 

11,570 

16,365 

38,658 


32,668 
16, 103 
26,531 
10,763 
12,966 
36,675 


28,612 

21,001 

26,878 

11,677 

16,082 

38,666 


20,502 
23,  198 
21,507 
1C, 282 
12,606 
32,790 


27,905 

61,65 1 

56,332 


33,692 
97,226 1 
63,321 


36,388  1  36,151 
110,861  101,257 
55,360  50,995 


32,663 
1 12,655 

66,386 


30,596 

115,902 

68,963 


30,266  1  29,087 
121,071  128,063 

68,828  63,370 


66,389 

30,5I3| 

33,672 

26,6221 


62,883 

35,573 

35,970 

26,562 


56,996 
36,836  | 
33,731  , 
22,665 


68,997 

33,380 

28,586 

20,267 


65,677 
33,395 
16,253 
17, 187 


66, 357 
33,622 
11,127 
ie,  175 


65,626 

35,961 

1 1 ,683 
17,360 


7,615 

9,360 

26,810 

6,270 

3,62 

2,367 


11,306 

11,269 

10,860 

20,720 


3,765 

5,316 

3,391 

6,560 

1,602 


6,220 

106,512 

3,25 


6,78 

26,693 

66,235 


1 1,617 

12,576 

36,965 

3,923 

5,080 

3,682 


13,661 

16,501 

36,801 
9,6381 
5,639 
6, 065 


1 1,890 
1C, 176 
30,330 
7,956 
6,968 
3,370 


7,927 
7,200 
28,569  | 
5,3I£ 
3,226 
1,726 


5,955 

5,767 

27,370 

3,830 

967 

716 


6,297 
5,653 
26,313 
3, 158 
635 
696 


6,065 

5,318 

25,01*5 

3,026 

368 

690 


16,  ICI 

15,070 
16,  I  is 
25.687 


18,386 

18,665 

15,376 

28,968 


16,528 

17,003 

12,823 

26,769 


12,690 

15,620 

11,1361 

25,906 


10, 127 
13,279 
9,562 
23,635 


8,978 
11,906 
8,667 
21, 190 


9,296 

11,519 

8,667 

21,026 


58,678 

32,708 

11,926 

15,106 


5,722 

5,077 

22,715 

2,955 

327 

518 


8,786 

9,876 

8,650 

20,972 


5,206 

7,5731 

6,113 

6,683 

2,571 


6,666  | 
9, 115 
6,879 
7,996 

3,669 


5,266 
8,303 
6, 178 
6, 196 
3,016 


3,530 
5,  IS5 
3, 163  , 
6,060  | 
1,857 


2,629 
2,662 
2,376 
2,767 
I,  172 


2,027 
1,379 
2,  131 
2,602 
7  IS 


3,037 

1,015 

1,896 

3,051 

821 


6,0971 
136,55  , 
6,61*2 


6,886 

131,091 

5,033 


6,985 
117,978 
6, 170 


6,012 

97,076 

3,206 


8, 161 

30,287| 

51,6 


8,580 

30,363 

51,161 


6,926 

27,653 

62,575 


6,237 

15,931 

28,596 


6,327 
86,669 
2,  179 


3, 158 

75,082 

1,613 


3,293 

69,715 

1,566 


2,033 

8,783 

17,206 


1,356 

6,327 

11,925 


1,628 

6,293 

16,256 


2,566 

772 

1,801 

2,302 

623 


3,391 

57,862 

1,586 


1,628 
5,773 
16,385 


,  .  . .  .  .  I , *  Wppks  in  the  month  on  the  basis  of  a  5'8ay  work-week. 

\J  Weekly  data  are  adjusted  for  split  weeks  in  me 

2/  Excludes  Aleska  end  Hawaii. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans1;  by  State,  August  1 956 


Initial  claims 


iVeeks  of  unen  Icymenf 
claimed 


Tota  I 


Tote  I 


Region  and  State 


Number 


Amount 
of 
change 
from 
July 
1556 


UC7 

on  ly  2/ 


Number 


Amount 
of 
change 
from 
July 

1556 


ucv 

only  g/ 


Average 

weekly 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 


Amount 

of 


of 


1  First  payments 

^  Total 

Curnu  la  five 
since 
Oct.  15, 
1952 

Exhaus¬ 

tions 

cutkj- 

1  lative  to 
date  L/ 

1  17,715 

886,569 

174,005 

350 

s,c9e 

340 

8,306 

1,  no 

553 

29,919 

3,010 

49 

3,470 

206 

165 

6,073 

1,267 

1  1 1 

2,c44 

229 

309 

15,203 

3,079 

1,052 

53,697 

4,224 

714 

28,887 

9,420 

26 

354 

64 

39 

1,966 

208 

99 

6,345 

1,21*4 

506 

14,732 

2,305 

66| 

26,959 

5,263 

3Gf* 

46, 18 1 

13,346 

237 

22,876 

5,660 

442 

25,914 

9,243 

557 

30,045 

9,696 

564 

17,774 

1,577 

4l8 

18,217 

4,301* 

279 

15,251* 

3,725 

231 

15,103 

4,316 

705 

32,472 

12,023 

588 

26,892 

s,  190 

1, 152 

32,945 

8,403 

566 

28,888 

5,373 

615 

34,921 

5,566 

477 

23,065 

4,4  IS 

405 

23,485 

3,372 

293 

13,357 

2,344 

212 

3,370 

638 

196 

8,356 

770 

655 

27,81.1 

5,  116 

71 

4,918 

527 

35 

5,019 

6oi+ 

35 

5,228 

61*1 

330 

15,627 

2,935 

12,001 

2,752 

389 

13,845 

3,153 

752 

39,427 

9,222 

125 

7,445 

895 

i  1 1 

4,342 

205 

79 

6,002 

1,322 

109 

4,587 

459 

14 

1,367 

156 

125 

6,209 

564 

67c 

56,235 

Hi  051 

165 

5,995 

I,  i4l 

ll 

724 

43 

0 

827  | 

239 

15 

4,574 

426 

no 

14,360 

1,374 

161 

19,791 

2,719 

Total .  |  56,26s  |  -1,575  I  26,752  251,265 


Regicn  I: 

Connecticut.. 

Maine. . . 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey... 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.. 
Virgin  Islands.. 

Region  III: 

Delaware . . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.. 

Virginia . 

Y/est  Virginia... 

Region  IV: 

Alabama......... 

Flcrida . 

Georgia. . ....... 

Mississiopi. .. . , 
South  Carolina., 
Tennessee . 


-H5,7IO  I  216,  ll*7  I  52,  il*2  55,650,205 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 

1 1 linois. . 
Indiana. . . 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII: 

Io*a. ......... 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska ...... 

North  Dakota.... 

South  Dakota.... 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Ok lahoma . 

Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. . . 
Montana.... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . . . 

Wyoming.... 


Region  X: 
Arizona. . . . 
Ca  lifornia. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . . . . . 


Region  XI: 
Alaska. . . . . 

Idaho. .... . 

Oregon. .. . . 

Washington. 


657 

195 

1,567 

99 

272 

29 


478 

1,448 

371 

7 


63 

305 

60L 

1,01*3 

i,4oo 

653 

795 


1,212 

1,349 
362 
919 
745 
2, 123 


1.527 
2,  174 
l,03C 


1,069 
976 
7  64 
576 


558 

439 

1,396 

134 

67 

75 


64l 

870 

77? 

1,322 


207 

50 

273 

185 

9 


332 

1,652 

346 

28 


6 

ho 

347 

616 


+60 

-63 

-677 

-21 

-e 

-9 


-74 

-115 

-l£S 

-23 


-22 

-17 

-970 

-289 

-88 

+66 

-153 


-144 

+485 

+68 

+135 

+29 

+6IL 


+503 

-61 

-265 


-350 

-279 

-130 

-52 


+25 

+2 1 1 
+5 
+  1 
-12 


+  1 14 

+366 

+  131 

+52 


-44 

-25 

+92 

-3 

-19 


-5 
-139 
+  134 
+9 


C 

-31 
-4 1 

-509 


132 

122 

624 

49 

231 

22 


467 

1,320 

845 

7 


49 

160 

266 

706 

1,279 

473 

576 


6L2 

i,oe7 

689 

790 

542 

1,811 


1,105 

1,664 

813 


1,027 

855 

547 

558 


77 

273 

346 

102 

59 

55 


553 

700 

499 

l,4o6 


182 

24 

197 

112 

9 


232 

1,388 

234 

26 


33 

266 

493 


2,737 

732 

5,818 

4o6 

1,956 

125 


4,176 

9,933 

23,C98 

289 


343 
1,598 
2,082 
8,379 
12,—  : 
4,495 
6,27s 


12, 189 
5,354 
6,445 

5,209 

5,510 

14,580 


12,669 

16,796 

6,081 


?,523 

6,669 

4,736 

3,692 


2,03  3 
1,810 
9,535 
730 

267 

834 


4,  182 
5,552 
4,692 
12,602 


I,ll7 

86 

1,409 

879 

60 


1,358 
7,551 
2,175 
87 


59 

106 

069 

2,4o6 


+958 

-125 
+  164 

+32 

+464 

+  13 


+579 

+4 14 

-l,FC8 

+95 


+  1 12 

+45 

+579 

•1,320 

+  1,012 

-386 

+  176 


-166 
rl,  151 
+  179 

+602 

+220 

+930 


+2,64i 

+  l,4l6 

+332 


+472 

+346 

+543 

+503 


+345 

+20  I 

018 

+43 

-33 

+231 


+  l 


+304 

+  l,56l 
+  1,556 

-90 


+  18 
-31 

+257 

+  155 

-8 


+2*0 

-3 

+254 

+  10 


-46 

-46 

-103 

-81 


1,202 

502 

3,623 

244 

1,372 

99 


4, 14 1 

8,962 

22,920 

289 


263 

1,381 

1,871 

6,702 

11,132 

3,803 

5,072 


8,7 1C 

4,445 
3.- 754 
4,521 
4,627 
12,  103 


10,220 

16,569 

5,844 


5,5S5 

5,957 

3,488 

3,647 


1,575 
1,446  [ 
6.  cd- 
714  I 
246 
749 


3.546 

5,066 
4,260 
•  1,046 


1,0591 

83 

I,  101 

827 

541 


l,  143 
6,881 
1,906 
86 


36 
98 
752 
2,092 


363 

157 

1,103 

96 

493 

24 


5  c- 
2,  113 
4,6ca 
63 


70 

552 

534 

1,994 

2,773 

1,025 

1,439 


2,379 

1,091 

1,376 

l,C52 

1,081 


2,097 

3,657 

1,285 


1-225 

1,530 

996 

323 


419 

375 

i,844 

172 

53 

I85 


934 

994 

1,003 

2,785 


253 

18 

235 

201 

14 


287 

1,417 

472 

2C 


8 

26 

?76 

435 


8,778 

55,809 

2,358 


100,961 

226,428 

549,938 


7,348 
37,559 
57,516 
211,  174 
296,992 
105,263 
152,113 


235,73C 
114,811 
153,034 
1 15,475 
116,254 
340,370 


221,847 

425,259 

116,511 


135,377 
166, 186 
97,505 
97,304 


44,704 

38,950 

149,658 

13,924 

5,747 

19,942 


102,558 
1 09, 173 
114,384 
302,245 


28,473 

1.835 

24,675 

22,387 

1,633 


30,88 1 
154,815 
3i,5ii 
2, 165 


711 

2,306 
19, 170 

45, 124 


-4  ^  Pr°vi“ed  for  in  Title  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Ass' stance  Art  nf  loco  T  ,  .  .  - - 

r!^fnfati0n  to  suPP's"e"t  benefits  undei1  State  and/«-  UCFE  ^_Ve.t?ranS  fi,lnS.for  unemployment 

receiving  such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  railroad 


excludes  data  for  a  weekly  average  of  I  veteran 


Since 
Apri  I 


14,  ,953.Pay,"enf  ^  ar0"n  ^  26  COOsecutive  *eeks’  exhaustion  of  such  benefits 


could  not  have  occurred  prior  to 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees, v 

by  State,  August  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Initial 

rl  ni  me 


Weeks  of 
unerap loymerrt 
claimed 


I  Average  weekly 
number  of 
I  beneficiaries 


Total . . . 

Region  Is 

Connecticut. .......... 

Maine ................ « 

Uassachusett  . . . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . 

Region  H: 

New  Jersey . 

New  fork....' . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands ........ 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia. . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

/Alabama.  ••••#••»•••••• 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee ............. 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. . . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . . . 

Minnesota... . . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VH: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri. 

Nebraska . . 

North  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . . . 

Texas . 

Region  32: 

Colorado . 

Montana. . . . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada..' . 

Region  XT: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . . 

Oregon . 

Washington.... . 


8,771 


82,924 


17,268 


48 

31 

286 

33 

53 

5 


242 

743 

129 

1 


20 

323 

175 

135 

497 

185 

37 


179 

215 

223 

176 

119 

348 


147 

153 

203 


360 

140 

82 

34 


38 

75 

175 

83 

8 

17 


119 

108 

191 

323 


93 

15 

112 

87 

5 


135 

995 

81 

41 


61 

21 

157 

509 


569 

366 

2,325 

249 

463 

52 


2,487 

6,944 

1,352 

17 


108 

3,900 

1,538 

1,283 

7,778 

1,240 

339 


1,840 

1,135 

2,695 

991 

1,012 

3,986 


2,430 

1,001 

1,918 


2,916 

1,928 

723 

513 


299 

567 

1,573 

1,205 

82 

276 


821 

863 

2,589 

3,206 


598 

124 

615 

935 

71 


778 

7,4a 

1,018 

197 


355 

85 

756 

4,332 


112 

69 

431 

92 

103 

9 


442 

1,370 

295 

4 


19 

883 

390 

259 

1,750 

254 

48 


314 

173 

578 

200 

195 

954 


511 

246 

403 


810 

402 

161 

135 


56 

133 

307 

245 

19 

65 


150 

137 

553 

655 


127 

23 

110 

222 

16 


161 

1,240 

228 

48 


120 

15 

144 

882 


Weeks 
compensated 

for  all 
unemployment 


79,431 


513 

319 

1,982 

424 

474 

40 


2,032 

6,302 

1,356 

17 


88 

4,064 

1,792 

1,191 

8,048 

1,167 

221 


1,446 

794 

2,657 

919 

899 

4,388 


2,349 

1,131 

1,856 


3,725 

1,850 

739 

623 


258 

613 

1,413 

1,128 

88 

301 


688 

629 

2,544 

3,011 


584 

108 

506 

1,020 

73 


742 

5,705 

1,051 

221 


552 

69 

664 

4,057 


Amount  of 
benefits 
paid  2/ 


<2,137,204 


14,939 

6,105 

48,779 

9,554 

13,118 

1,023 


67,931 

191,423 

32,197 

259 


2,869 

114,552 

51,213 

22,880 

245,421 

26,670 

4,259 


32,611 

18,309 

68,525 

16,674 

20,262 

103,350 


49,400 

33,849 

57,876 


97,972 

50,901 

15,230 

16,604 


6,165 

14,396 

28,366 

30,441 

2,215 

7,125 


14,875 

14,053 

65,822 

74,064 


14,927 

2,571 

13,243 

32,179 

1,961 


19,955 

175,582 

29,797 

6,450 


15,876 

1,662 

18,410 

112,314 


3/  £25*.  transitional  claims.  Not  strictly  parable  with  earlier  data  since  transitional  claims  were 
3/  “^Sd  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  August  31, 1956  and  1955 

(Amount  in  thousands) 


Region 

and 

State 


Benefits  paid  I  Collections  I  Benefits  paid 
3  months  ending  3  months  ending  12  months  ending 


Collections  and 
interest 
12  months  ending 


Funds  available 


For  12  months 
ending  Aug.  31,  1956 
percent  of 


Aug.  31, 

1956 


Tc*a  I  £/ .  $334,  135 


Region  I: 
Connecticut.. . , 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts. . 
New  Hampshire., 
Rhode  Island.., 
Vermont........ 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsy I vania. . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia.. 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.... 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. . .. .. 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana... . .... 

Minnesota....... 

Wisconsin . . 

Region  VII: 

I owa . . 

Kansas..... . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska. •••••., 
North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 

Region  VIII 
Arkansas. ....... 

Louisiana . . 

Ok  lahoma . . 

Texas. . ......... 

Region  IX: 
Colorado. ....... 

Montana . 

New  Mexico. . . . . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California... 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . . 

Washington. . . 


4,870 
l,  177 

8,925 

1,288 

3,385 

332 


22,910 

52,478 


734 

833 

3,431 

6,836 

4o,384 

2,702 

2,371 


3,783 

3,978 

4,795 

1,996 

2,770 

7,767 


6,339 

48,706 

15,794 


16,995 

10,592 

2,817 

5,785 


1,46 1 
1,707 
4,751 
828 
103 
97 


1,358 
2,430 
2,022 
5, 195 


Aug.  31,  Aug.  31,  Aug.  31,  Aug.  3 1 ,  I  Aug.  31, 
1955  I  1956  |  1955  |  1956  |  1955 


Aug.  3 
1956 


$287 , 047  $455,867  $365, 522  $  1 , 32 1 , 075  $  1 , 609, 020  $  1 , 600,7 19 


758 
19, 168 
557 
695 


219 

347 

1,747 

3,683 


5,679 

1,869 

10,982 
1, 116 
3, 149 
576 


21,667 

54,302 


347 

933 

4,259 

5,907 

40,436 

2,778 

2,945 


2,565 

3,793 

3,816 

1,594 

2,077 

7,006 


6,475 

14,512 

10,297 


18,758 

4,637 

3,088 

3,142 


924 

2,243 

4,859 

525 

I69 

84 


1,24! 

3,202 

1,947 

3,747 


890 

18,385 

629 

426 


478 

385 

1,905 

3,876 


8,397 

2,405 

2l,o4l 

1,848 

5,361 

737 


26,529 

62,613 


947 

1,195 

5,284 

7,638 

61,584 

3,213 

4,362 


5,154 
4,  186 
6,678 
1,796 
3,357 
8,096 


7,010 

24,641 

16,119 


27,398 
1 1,060 
4,117 
7,540 


3,o4o 

3,735 

7,863 

1,449 

7Q4 

5Q4 


1,860 

5,337 

3,146 

7,613 


1,875 

1,238 

1,278 

1,510 

497 


2, 182 
47,428 
709 
1,272 


1, 410 
1,155 
5,151 
14,607 


7,398 

1,973 

20,303 

1,748 

4,689 

539 


22,020 

58,454 


600 
833 
3,847 
5,423 
41,649 
2, 102 
2,945 


4,399 
2, 139 
4,997 
1,482 
2,816 
5,859 


5,665 

17,088 

15,027 


16,276 

8,557 

3,336 

6,734 


1,201 

2,947 

5,600 

937 

543 

247 


l,7H 

4,092 
2, 146 
4,790 


690 

1,072 

I,  128 
1,362 
400 


1,782 

44,003 

555 

1,175 


!,4l4 

1,353 

3,612 

13,864 


20,566 

30,227 

31,317 

7,116 

8,615 

9, 095 

4 1,606 

62,964 

77,296 

5,546 

6,409 

7,601 

12,997 

14,704 

17,968 

1,794 

3,700 

2,634 

96,927 

104,899 

93,826 

213,64 2 

249,501 

238,798 

2,266 

2,710 

3,298 

3,741 

4,763 

4,998 

13,273 

23,999 

20, 128 

23,652 

27,640 

28,419 

159,479 

2 |4,40 1 | 

184,845 

8,412 

11,968 

11,277 

8,720 

22,591 

13,423 

11,581 

14,077 

18,635 

11,490 

1 1,  1 18 

14,200 

15,395 

18,441 

24,742 

7,222 

8,476 

6,770 

9,652 

11,030 

12,357 

27,677  32,244 


22,342 

127,031 

56,812 


59,568 

32,154 

19,966 

23,137 


7,084 

9,644 

20,926 

5,162 

2,622 

1,395 


6,396 
II,  125 
8,642 
19,568 


3,050 

3,820 

2,741; 

3,703 

1,8  15 


3,849 

95,594 

2,888 

4,269 


4,989 

4,039 

18, 185 
35,784 


33,578 

ioo,445 

85,805 


98,573 

33,309 

24,594 

27,330 


6,686 

1 1,026 

29,508 

4,472 

3,135 

1,298 


7,262 
17,512 
10, 622 1 
18,711 


3,436 
3,44 l I 
3,795 

4,506 

2,359 


3,610 

117,639 

3,o44 

3,015 


7,839 
4,46 1 1 
19,2221 
34,258 


28,077 


26, 1 15 

76,989 

66,907 


88,936 

38,95 

20,212 

30,64o 


8,199 
12,54 2 
28,946 
4,746 
2,350 

1,627 


7,576 

20,134 

10,035 

25,321 


5,745 

5,031 

5,077 

5,770 

2,032 


7,969 

177,365 

3,050 

4,912 


4,54o 

5,152 

15,967 
38, 179 


Aug.  31, 

1955 


Benefits  l 

Aug.  31,  Aug.  31,  to  Reserves  to 
1956  |  1955  taxable  ]  taxabla. 

wages  j/  I  "a9es  J/ 


$1,368,527  h/$8,500,205  #8,  139,479  1.3  J  8.4 


28,999  | 
8,053 
76,553 
6,452 
16,485 
2, 180 


83,302 
229, 139 


2,074 
4,029  | 
14,255  i 
27,044  | 
124,401 
8,938 
9,709  I 


14,433  , 
10,514 
20,648 
6,080  | 
11,718  1 
22,654 


21,582 

66,087 

60,528 


60,523 

30,264 

17,079 

26,515 


6,627 
11,344 
22,207 
4, 049 1 
2,271 , 
1, 144 


7, 197 
16,902 
8,464 1 
22,971 


4, 1 10 

4,720 

4,4lo  [ 

5,181 

1,749 


6,694 

158,014 
2,834  [ 
4,408 


3,555 
5,4o4 
13, 188 
40,794 


242,817 
44,708 
311, 188 
23, 124 
29,900 1 
16,202 


461,856 

1,289,736 


17,206 
56,282 
115,518 
176,578 
383, 126 
89,474 
63, 123 


82,014  I 
88,361 
147,563  I 
36,307 

73,206  | 

95, 101 


124,593 
324, 1 17 
623,472 


473,063 

211,790 

113,039 

250,410 


231,419 

42,578 

274,239 

20,961 

24,735 

15,310 


463,575 

1,261,082 


16,055 
54,839 
108,201 
171,214 
355,368 
86, 167 
58, 120 


74,595 

85,224 

137,763 

36,605 

70,216 

94,260 


I20,707| 
372,311 
61  1, 2151 


441,369  .8 

204,019  l.l 
117,358  1.2 
242,200  l.l 


II. 0 

10.0 


108,956 

107,508 

•  7 

10.9 

81,724 

78,541 

l.l 

9.3 

214,865 

206,076 

.9 

9.2 

39, III 

39,374 

1.0 

7.9 

9,636 

9,864 

2.0 

7.2 

13,219 

12,940 

1.0 

9.2 

45,577 

44,249 

1.2 

8.5 

134,502 

125, 109 

•  9 

10.3 

53,027 

51,344 

1.0 

6.0 

290,385 

283,522, 

.5 

7-4 

72,646 

69,740 

.4 

10.5 

45,116 

43,810 

1.3 

14.8 

37, 122 

34,680 

.8 

11.2 

37,651 

35,475 

•  9 

9.3 

15,658 

15,394 

1.2 

10.0 

52,860 

48,636 

.8 

11.6 

942,825 

857,847 

1.0 

9.7 

22,420 

22, 176 

1.2 

9.0 

19,249 

18,547 

1.8 

8.3 

4/  2,846 

V  3,251 

3.9 

2.2 

36,961 

35,773 

1.5 

13.8 

54,261 

56, 178 

!.9 

5-5 

200,648 

197,739 

2.2 

12.  1 

j/  Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  December  31,  1955. 
g/  Sum  of  State  figures  may  not  equal  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

,  Il’ts;.’"00"'*  10  W  Fund  dd  M,y  ,S56  uM.r  «»  pr„l„c.  o, 

J  r’“1"1"9  ,or  6“*m*  ”"*r  '  .......  ,0  Un..plo/..„,  rro>, 
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Lapse  in  First  Benefit  Payment  and  Appeals  Decisions,  April-June  1 956 


Region  and  State 


Total. 


Region  IS 

Connecticut  * . 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire  2,/. .... 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont. . . 

Region  Tit 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  lilt 

De  I  aware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland. . . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia . .  • « 

West  Virginia . . 

Region  IV: 

A I . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

II I  Inois  5/. . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin. . . 

Region  Vllt 

Iowa . * . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . .  • 

Nebraska  . .  • 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VTIIt 

Arkansas.. . . 

Louisiana . 

Ok  I . . 

Texas . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah. . . . . 

Wyoming. . . 

Region  Xt 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii  2,/. . . 

Nevada . . 

Region  XT: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . .... 


Percent  of 
intrastate 
first  benefit 
payments  _[_/ 
issued  within 
2  weeks 


Appeals  decisions  2/ 


aU 


89 

90 

90 

91 

92 

06 

92 

82 

88 


91 

89 

93 

78 

86 

89 

78 

69 

91 

86 

76 

86 

5U 

72 

93 

90 

67 

95 

86 

89 

76 

88 

88 

80 

81 

9U 

92 

87 

88 

5b 

8U 

80 

70 

87 

72 

87 

8U 

82 

80 

Uo 

92 

81 

91 


Lower  authority 

Higher  authority  2/ 

Percent 

decided 

Number 

Percent 

decided 

Number 

within 

U5  days 

within 

U5  days 

hb,  256 

73*8 

7,235 

53-8 

396 

5b- 3 

... 

— 

3U5 

91.6 

33 

8U.8 

y  1.979 

96.6 

360 

86. U 

171 

91.8 

— 

"•*** 

y  375 

88.0 

20 

65.O 

73 

71.2 

6 

33-3 

U.03U 

U7-9 

1,005 

U7.8 

2/  7,691 

2/66.0 

2/  1, 10U 

2]  6U.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

93 

5b.  B 

8 

75-0 

11+3 

90.9 

17 

100.0 

1,373 

97.0 

293 

65.9 

372 

5b- 1 

27 

88.9 

3,528 

68.8 

69U 

23.3 

268 

92.2 

27 

100.0 

266 

U0.2 

22 

59- 1 

5U6 

9U-5 

158 

13.0 

5Ul 

79-  1 

19 

15.8 

3U2 

78-9 

•3 

69.2 

191 

8U.8 

23 

39- » 

397 

91*9 

26 

96.2 

56b 

U7«  l 

58 

5.2 

559 

86.6 

U» 

82.9 

1,275 

78.2 

I6U 

32.9 

1,891 

50.9 

690 

U,  150 

86.9 

725 

89-7 

UM 

66.2 

13 

27-8 

35b 

55.6 

31 

12.9 

332 

Ui-o 

73 

97-3 

397 

35-5 

26 

15-U 

292 

59-9 

•9 

100.0 

723 

90.9 

I2U 

61.3 

U2 

U7«6 

— 

- - 

60 

61.7 

6 

16.7 

Ui 

80. 5 

2 

50.0 

385 

91.9 

69 

50.  U 

876 

96.5 

•55 

85.8 

U39 

89-  1 

33 

6. 1 

578 

90.0 

19 

89-5 

206 

81.6 

17 

76.5 

Uo 

60.0 

10 

100.0 

106 

62.3 

5 

80.0 

50 

98.0 

9 

88.9 

3« 

5U-8 

3 

100.0 

121 

6U-5 

12 

100.0 

5,800 

85-5 

853 

6U.7 

39 

76.9 

— 

—  “ 

185 

82.2 

20 

85.0 

78 

29-5 

28 

10.7 

83 

U5-8 

27 

22.2 

567 

55-3 

6l 

U2.6 

627 

72-9 

102 

92.2 

2/ 

3/ 

y 


Includes  single  and  multi-claimant  dispute  cases.  Decisions  in  New  York  represent  all  cases  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  claimants  involved. 

Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority,  shown  .re 

lower  authority  decisions.  ..  ..  \ 

Includes  decisions  rendered  by  Rhode  Islands  Board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and 

Massachusetts*  Director  (or  his  representative). 


5/  Higher  authority  appeals  occasionally  include  Illinois  labor  dispute  cases  which  are  disposed 
of  by  a  special  representative  of  Illinois*  Department  of  Labor. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Activities,  by  State,  April-June  1956 


New  claims 
dispositions 


New  lnsurad  claimants  j/ 


Disqua I  if icatlons 
imposad  2/ 


Claimants  who  exhausted 

banaflts  5/ 


Rag  Ion 
and 
Stata 


Tota  I . 


Region  Is 
Connecticut. 
Maine. 
Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont. 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Puerto  Rico. 
Virgin  Islands  | 

Region  III: 

Oe I aware. 

01st.  of  Col. 
Mary  land. 

North  Caroline  | 
Pennsy Ivanla. 
Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

Region  IV: 
Alabama. . 
Florida.. 
Georgia.. 
Mississippi. 
South  Carolina  | 
Tennessee. 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. 
Michigan. 

Ohio . 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas. • • 
Missouri. 
Nebraska. 
North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Ragion  VIII: 
Arkansas. . 
Louisiana. 

Ok lahoma. . 
Texas . 

Ragion  IX: 
Colorado. . 
Montana. • . 

New  Mexico. 
Utah.... 
Wyoming. 

Ragion  X: 
Arizona. .  _ . 
California. 
Hawaii. . . 
Nevada. . . 

Ragion  XI: 

Alaska. . . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Average 
number  of 
weeks  of 
banaf its 
drawn 


3/19.0 


20.7 

26.0 

20.8 

(2/) 


3/  banem  y,srs  <iurin9  th*  qu*rt,r  b*c,u“  °f 

3/  a!iUnlI0r"'V  aP”llC8bl*  *"  •"  St-f.  Excludes  ^.bor  disced  ’  r  “  ‘  *Uit*bU  *°rk*  "°'  *bU  U"-¥*iUb,«  for  work,  .nd  raise.  I  l.neous  dlsqu.  Ilf  le.f  ion. 

y r- p,us  crnnu*d  c,>ims •*-«.  . . 

5/  Based  on^t^*3  UCFE  d*t8>  which  «r.  oof  available.  Y  ’  *  purpos*s  of  *'hi»  febl.,  d.t.  for  these  St.t.s  ere  *hown  as  lower  authority 

did  not*1V*Vh*lr  ,in<l1  p"ym*nt  in  th«  r«P°rt«d  quarter!  °Siml  la!l^0»o^e*!la°iantr*ho1«r«dtthelrfr*t  "**k  °I  co"’p•ns•bl•  unemployment  during  a  previous  quarter, 
b.n.Mt  T!!V,/h,lr  ,ln*'  pe'""»nt  ln  *M»  quarter  and  hence  are  not  shown.  *  final  week  of  cornu!!  (!!**  *•ek10,  eo”p*n“bl*  un.mployra.nt  during  fh.  reported  quarter 
6/  S  ,r  f  !  for  th*f  *”r-  Claimants  who  .xh.ust  their  b.n.flt  rlghtTln  o!.b!™f”y..!  k‘  Y”r  r*sult5  ln  th‘  aquation  of 

7/  f  !  Ilchlg,n  a**  «acon.ln;  comparable  d.t.  not  avallabla.  oan.flf  y.,r  may  b.  antlti.d  to  further  b.n.flt,  ln  the  foll«ing  b.n.flt  y.ar. 

1/  Exc  udes  Wisconsin;  comparable  data  not  avlalabla. 

V  ^,:^tT^^r,r.rth!nR^*  IS,•r,d,5  B°*rd  . . .  -  •—<*»-»..  Dlr.ctor  (or  hi,  r.pr.s . . 

JO/  R.pr.s.nts  data  on  a  -per  .raploy.r-  basis  and  1,  not  atrlctly  comparable.  65 
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Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities  Under  State  and  Railroad  Programs,  August  1956 


Labor  Market  Indicators 


State  and  Area 


Glassification' 

according  to 
relative 
adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 


Percentage 
change  fro» — 

Tiny 

1955 


Alabama 

•Birmingham . 

•Mobile . 

Arizona 

•Phoenix . 

Arkansas 
•Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock.. 

California 

. . 

Los  Angeles -Long  Beach . 

Sacramento . 

San  Bernardino-Riverside. . . 

San  Diego . 

San  Francisco-Oakland . 

San  Jose . 

Stockton . 

Colorado 

••Denver . 

Connecticut 

•Bridgeport . 

•Hartford . . 

•New  Britain . 

•New  Haven . 

•Stamford-Norwalk . 

•Waterbury . 

Delaware 

Wilmington  2/  . . 

District  of  Columbia 
•Washington . 

Florida 

•Jacksonville . 

•Miami . 

•Tampa-St.  Petersburg . 

Georgia 

•Atlanta . 

Augusta-Aiken . 

Columbus . . 

Macon . 

•Savannah . 

Hawaii 

Honolulu . 

Illinois 

Aurora . 

Chicago . 

Davenport -Rock  Island-Moline . 
Joliet . 


Percentage 
change  from- 


Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor  t 


wn  a b  a 

percent  of 
nonagri- 
cultural 
vage  fc  salary 
employment 


112.0 


70.2 


-1.4 

-6.7 

51.9 

+0.8 

+4.3 

19.4 

-0.7 

+6.4 

19-7 

-0.8 

+1.2 

12.3 

+8.4 

+4.6 

14.9 

+0.8 

+4.2 

715.2 

-0.2 

+3.0 

13.9 

+0.8 

+8.3 

28.1 

+3.4 

+10.4 

61.3 

-0.3 

+1.5 

206.4 

+10.6 

+13.3 

43.7 

+1.0 


-2.8 


-1.0 


261.6  +3-2 


+6.9  1+25-5 
+0.9  I  +1-0 
+32.8  I  +24.1 
+6.2  +23.5 


July  1956- -Nov.  1956  July  1956 


Moderate  increase 
Slight  decrease 

Moderate  increase 

Slight  increase 

Substantial  increase 
Moderate  increase 
Moderate  increase. 

No  change 
Substantial  increase 
No  change 
Substantial  decrease 
Substantial  increase 


43.7 

-1.6 

123.2 

+0.1 

77.9 

+1.6 

68.1 

-2.0 

122.0 

-3.0 

646.3 

+1.1 

125.8 

+0.6 

242.8 

-0.8 

137.8 

-1.7 

327.9 

-0.1 

63.1 

-0.1 

45.8 

(3/0 

60.0 

+0.3 

53-7 

0.0 

123.5 

+7.2 

36.4 

+1.6 

+1.8 

54.4 

-4.0 

-7.0 

+1.8 

27.1 

+2.3 

+2.7 

+5-3 

20.4 

+1.5 

+1.0 

+8.0 

28.7 

-5.1 

+6.7 

+7.5 

24.1 

-3.0 

+6.9 

+2.7 

85.9 

-1.4 

-2.5 

-0.3 

25.7 

+1.5 

+6.8 

+4.6 


20.6 


+•*.9  +9.0  Moderate  increase 

Moderate  increase 
Moderate  increase 
No  change 

Substantial  increase 
Moderate  increase 
Moderate  increase 


Moderate  increase 

No  change 

No  change 
No  change 
Substantial  increase 

No  change 
Slight  increase 
No  change 
Slight  increase 
Moderate  increase 

Substantial  decrease 

Slight  Increase 
Slight  increase 
Moderate  decrease 
No  change 


30.6  1 

INA 

32.3 

INA 

31.1 

INA 

30.3 

INA 

31.2 

INA 

32.8 

i.9 

32.6 

INA 

28.6 

INA 

39.0 

INA 

30.7 

2.0 

35-3 

1.8 

31.6 

1.9 

35-3 

2-3 

34.1 

2.0 

34.4 

1.7 

25-8 

0.9 

36.4 


3.0 


31.7 

1.5 

32.2 

0.9 

37-4 

2.4 

28.6 

2.3 

26.9 

1.4 

33-9 

2.1 

35.1 

3-8 

30.9 

2.1 

31.3 

1.2 

30.3 

i.7 

explanatory  notes  at  end  of  tame. 


Labor  Market  Indicators 


State  and  Area 


according  to 
relative 
adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 

Sept 

1956 


Illinois  (Cont'd) 
Peoria . 

Rockford . 

Indiana 

♦Evansville . 

♦Fort  Wayne . 

♦Indianapolis . 

♦South  Bend . . 

Terre  Haute . 

I  ova 

Cedar  Rapids . 

♦Des  Moines . 

Kansas 

•Wichita . 

Kentucky 

Louisville . 

Louisiana 

♦Baton  Rouge . 

♦New  Orleans . 

Shreveport . 

Maine 

♦Portland . 

Maryland 

♦Baltimore . . 

Massachusetts 
Boston . 

Brockton . 

Fall  River . 

Lawrence . 

Lowell . 

New  Bedford . 

Springf ield-Holyoke . 

Worcester . 

Michigan 

Battle  Creek . 

Detroit . 

Flint . 

Grand  Rapids . 

Kalamazoo . 

Lansing . . 

Muskegon . 

Saginaw . 

Minnesota 

~ *Duluth-Superior . 

♦Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

Mississippi 
♦Jackson . . . 


July 

1956 


Nonagrlcultural  wage  and  salary  employ^? - 

(in  thousands 1 

Women  as  a 

Turnover 

Total 

Manufacturing 

facturlng 

quits 

f  per  100 
workers 

July 
nt  lQq< 

Perc 

chan*; 

entage 
;e  from-- 

Julj 

Percentage 
change  from — 

Employer  fore¬ 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  i/ 

cultural 

wage  k  s alar’ 
employment 

55 

195^ 

July 

1955 

1956 

May 

1956 

July 

1955 

July  1956--NOV.  195< 

July  1956 

June  1956 

:  93.2 

+3.2 

+2.4 

47.4 

+2.3 

+5-3 

Slight  increase 

25.5 

0.8 

B  70.6 

+0.4 

+3.6 

42.8 

+0.2 

+4.8 

Slight  increase 

29.1 

2.2 

:  70.5 

-2.1 

-6.1 

30.2 

-6.0 

-12.3 

Moderate  decrease 

30.1 

0.9 

80.3 

+0.1 

+0.5 

37.0 

-1.6 

-1.3 

No  change 

28.3 

1.1 

288.5 

-0.5 

-0.1 

111.6 

-0.3 

+0.1 

No  change 

32.8 

3.4 

79.7 

-1.5 

-5.5 

38.8 

-3.1 

-10.1 

No  change 

28.1 

0.8 

33-4 

-0.7 

-1.7 

10.0 

-3.4 

-5.0 

Slight  increase 

28.7 

1.4 

46.7 

+1.6 

+5.3 

21.2 

+0.8 

+9.2 

No  change 

31.6 

l.l 

97.8 

+1.8 

+2.1 

23.5 

+2.6 

+4.0 

Slight  increase 

34.9 

1.9 

123.4 

+1.5 

+1.9 

52.0 

+0.6 

+3.4 

Slight  decrease 

31.2 

2-3 

246.2 

-0.9 

+3.3 

98.7 

-1.7 

+6.1 

No  change 

33-1 

INA 

62.8 

+1.6 

+4.1 

19.3 

+0.8 

-1.3 

No  change 

25.6 

0.4 

269.O 

-0.4 

-0.3 

51.0 

+1.6 

+0.7 

Slight  increase 

26.6 

2.1 

66.9 

+2.3 

+2.8 

9.1 

+0.8 

+3.7 

Moderate  increase 

26.5 

1.2 

55.3 

+4.6 

+3.4 

14.3 

+5.8 

+8.9 

Moderate  decrease 

29.5 

INA 

564.7 

-4.5 

-0.7 

184.4 

-10.7 

-6.5 

Substantial  increase 

34.2 

1.6 

962.6 

+0.3 

+2.8 

310.3 

+0.7 

+4.2 

Slight  increase 

35.6 

1.7 

45.5 

(3/) 

+1.4 

20.8 

-1.1 

-1.5 

Slight  increase 

40.1 

1.2 

47.5 

-1.8 

+4.9 

27.2 

-3.4 

+9.2 

Moderate  increase 

46.4 

1.6 

41.3 

+0.1 

+10.1 

23.O 

+1.7 

+14.5 

Moderate  increase 

37.3 

4.5 

42.5 

+1.5 

+3.9 

22.0 

+1.6 

+4.6 

Slight  increase 

40.9 

1.6 

56.2 

+0.6 

+5.6 

29.8 

-1.0 

+9-6 

Slight  increase 

42.6 

2.1 

167.8 

+0.4 

+0.7 

76.5 

+1.0 

+1.9 

Moderate  increase 

34.6 

2.0 

103.6 

-4.3 

-1.9 

48.5 

-8.1 

-4.9 

Slight  increase 

34.6 

1.9 

46.4 

+1.5 

+1.5 

23.7 

+2.6 

+1.3 

No  change 

29.5 

0.8 

1,237.0 

-1.7 

-6.1 

556.0 

-5.3 

-13.7 

Substantial  increase 

26.4 

0.8 

121.1 

-3.0 

-9.4 

71.9 

-5.1 

-17.1 

Substantial  increase 

22.2 

0.4 

117.9 

0.0 

-2.6 

52.3 

-0.9 

-5.8 

Slight  increase 

33-8 

1.5 

53-3* 

-0.6 

+2.5 

27.1 

-0.4 

+4.2 

No  change 

28.1 

1.8 

71.3 

-0.4 

-7.2 

25.7 

-3.7 

19.9 

Slight  increase 

29.6 

0.6 

48.3 

-2.4 

-4.0 

27.3 

-5.5 

-7.5 

No  change 

25.7 

1.4 

54.9 

+0.4 

-5.5 

24.7 

-1.2  - 

13.9 

Substantial  increase 

23-3 

0.5 

50.2 

-8.9 

-9.2 

8.8 

-25.4  - 

20.7 

Substantial  increase 

38.0 

1.0 

494.3 

+0.7 

+3-9 

l43.8 

+0.6 

+6.0 

Slight  increase 

34.3 

2.0 

53-3 

-0.3 

+1.9 

10.2 

-1.3 

+6.1 

Substantial  increase 

38.2 

1.5 
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Labor  Market  Indicators 


Labor  Market  Indicators 


Classification 

according  to 
relative 

Nonagricu. 

Totnl 

It ural  wage  and  salary  employment 

(in  thousands) 

Women  as  a 

percent  of 

Turnover 

Manu- 

State  and  Area 

adequacy  of 
local  labor 

Percentage 

wanuri 

Percentage 

icturinq 

Employer  fore- 

nonagri- 

cultural 

featuring 

quits 

suppl 

y 

July 

chang 

;e  from- 

Jul; 

change  tram-- 

casts  of  labor 
requirements  1/ 

wage  &  aalmr 
employment 

y  per  100 

195 

6  195 

S  195 

May 

1956 

July 

1955 

195* 

May 

1956 

July 

1955 

July  1956--Nov.  195 f 

5  July 

Pennsylvania 

♦♦Allen town -Bethlehem . 

B 

-7.8 

82.6 

-17.4 

-14.4 

Slight  increase 

33-0 

1.4 

Altoona . 

-8.5 

-6.0 

15.7 

-15.8 

-12.8 

No  change 

28.6 

0.8 

♦♦Erie . 

+1.1* 

+6.1 

44.5 

ol.3 

+1.7 

+11.4 

Slight  increase 

28.8 

1-3 

♦♦Harrisburg . 

-1.3 

-2.3 

30.1 

-11.6 

-8.5 

Slight  increase 

36.0 

1-3 

Johnstown . 

-  « 

-25.2 

-21.7 

59*^ 

13.1 

-55.1 

-51.1 

Substantial  increase 

30.0 

1.1 

♦♦Lancaster . 

86.3 

+0.8 

+1.6 

45.7 

+0.4 

+0.3 

Moderate  increase 

35.4 

1.7 

♦♦Philadelphia . 

1,408.3 

-0.9 

d/) 

553-0 

-3.1 

-3.1 

Slight  increase 

31.4 

1.1 

♦♦Pittsburgh . 

-12.9 

-11.4 

246.8 

-28.5 

700.0 

-26.4 

No  change 

26.7 

0.8 

♦♦Reading . 

94.8 

-1.9 

+1.1 

48.4 

-5.1 

-0.5 

Slight  increase 

33-7 

1.4 

♦♦Scranton . 

+2.2 

00.2 

-0.1 

31.7 

+0.3 

+5.5 

No  change 

36.9 

1.5 

♦♦Wilkes-Barre --Hazleton . 

F 

106.0 

+4.2 

-3.4 

36.0 

-2.7 

-5.9 

Substantial  increase 

43.0 

1.1 

♦♦York . 

+0.3 

+0.9 

46.5 

01 .0 

-0.2 

+1.0 

No  change 

33.2 

1.5 

Puerto  Rico 

Mayaguez . 

17.9 

-2.7 

+3.5 

9.7 

-5.8 

-1.0 

INA 

50.8 

2-3 

Ponce . 

19.8 

+0.5 

-10.4 

8.0 

-3.6 

+9.6 

INA 

34.8 

1-3 

San  Juan . 

+0.4 

+4.9 

21.8 

I3O.7 

0.0 

+0.5 

INA 

24.7 

1.6 

Rhode  Island 
♦♦Providence . 

-0.7 

+2.0 

134.7 

dO(.2 

-2.1 

+0.9 

Moderate  increase 

38.4 

1.8 

South  Carolina 
♦Charleston . 

Q 

-0.5 

+2.7 

51.0 

17.2 

-0.9 

-2.6 

No  change 

29.4 

1.1 

♦Greenville . 

-0.6 

+2.1 

30.1 

-0.5 

+1.9 

No  change 

42.1 

1.9 

Tennessee 

♦Chattanooga . 

c 

93.3 

-1.5 

43.9 

-1.4 

-0.6 

-2.4 

No  change 

35.8 

1.1 

♦Knoxville . 

D 

+1.3 

+0.6 

46.2 

+1.1 

+3.9 

No  change 

28.3 

0.9 

♦Memphis . 

-0.1 

+3.6 

47.7 

105 .0 

+0.2 

+5.4 

No  change 

29.4 

1.0 

♦Nashville . 

129.9 

-1.6 

-0.2 

36.7 

-1.1 

-3.8 

Slight  increase 

35.1 

1.5 

Texas 

Austin . 

57.2 

+0.6 

+6.2 

4.8 

+1.0 

+10.4 

Slight  increase 

38.9 

1.2 

Beaumont  -Port  Arthur . ,  , 

c 

+4.5 

+5.8 

29.8 

+5.6 

+7.4 

Slight  decrease 

21.5 

2.9 

Corpus  Christi . 

c 

55.6 

+0.5 

+2.8 

8.2 

+2.7 

+0.9 

Slight  decrease 

26.2 

1.1 

Dallas . 

+1.1 

+5.9 

82.4 

205.7 

+2.7 

+8.0 

Moderate  increase 

33-7 

2.8 

El  Paso . 

+7.8 

12-3 

07.0 

+0.4 

+2.4 

+19.8 

Slight  increase 

34.5 

1.8 

Fort  Worth . 

c 

C 

c 

175.9 

+1.6 

+8.8 

63.I 

+4.3 

+16.2 

Slight  increase 

28.6 

2.9 

Houston . 

c 

c 

c 

352.  4 

-0.1 

+5.0 

86.1 

-1.5 

+3.8 

Moderate  increase 

28.2 

INA 

San  Antonio......... 

c 

c 

c 

160.8 

+0.2 

+3.1 

22.2 

+2.2 

+4.2 

No  change 

31.8 

3-0 

Utah 

*S"alt  Lake  City . 

B 

B 

B 

119.3 

+1.5 

+6.5 

18.4 

+3.3 

+5.4 

Slight  increase 

25.3 

INA 

Virginia 

HamptoD -Newport  News-Warwick. . . 

C 

c 

C 

52.6 

+3.0 

-0.2 

16.1 

+5.9 

-4.3 

Slight  increase 

30.9 

0.9 

♦♦Norfolk-Portsmouth . 

B 

B 

C 

157.5 

+1.1 

+3-7 

29.1 

-0.3 

-3.0 

No  change 

31.4 

1.4 

♦♦Richmond. . . . 

B 

B 

B 

158.8 

-0.1 

+4.7 

38.6 

-0.8 

+2.7 

Moderate  increase 

33-0 

2.2 

Roanoke . 

See  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  tab 

C 

le. 

C 

c 

53-3 

+0.8 

+4.3 

14.0 

-0.7 

+6.5 

Substantial  increase 

32.0 

3.1 
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Labor  Market  Indicators 


State  and  Area 


Washington 

•Seattle . . 


•Spokane . 
•Tacoma . . 


West  Virginia 

•Charleston  7. 


Huntington-Ashland. . . . 
•Wheeling-Steubenville . 

Wisconsin 


Kenosha . . . 
Madison . . . 
Milwaukee . 
Sacine. . . . 


Classification 

according  to 
relative 
adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 


Sept 

1956 


B 

C 

C 

D 

C 

C 

E 

B 

B 

D 


July  I  Sept 

1956  1955 


B 

C 

C 

D 

C 

C 

E 

B 

B 

C 


B 

C 

D 

E 

C 


jlonagricultural  wage  and  salary  e«ploy»ent 


Total 


July 

1956 


Percentage 
change  from-- 


May 

1956 


July 

1955 


(  in  thousands) _ _ 

-  Manufacturing 


307-4 

76.1 

75.7 

89.7 
64.4 

100.0 

23.3 

55-1* 

423.6 

37.6 


+1.5 

+2.0 

+2.3 

-0.2 

-6.5 

-13.2 

-5.8 

+0.9 

+1.7 

-6.5 


+2.8 

+1.7 

+2.4 

-0.2 

-3.4 

-11.2 

-15.7 

+0.9 

+3-3 

-3.0 


July 

1956 


Percentage 
change  fro«-- 


88.1 

15.3 
17-7 

25.1 

22.7 
39.5 

14.9 

13.4 
196.4 

20.8 


May 

1956 


July 

1955 


+3-7 

+1.3 

+3-5 

-2.3 

-15.9 

-27.7 

-8.7 

-1.9 

+2.3 

-11.3 


+5.4 

-1.3 

+4.7 

-0.8 

-11.3 

-25.0 

-20.9 

-2.8 

+4.2 

-6.7 


Employer  fore- 

casts  of  labor 


requirements 


1/ 


Women  as  a 

percent  of 
nonagri- 
cultural 
wage  A  salary 

employment 


July  1956- -Nov.  1956 


July  1956 


Substantial  increase 
Slight  decrease 
Moderate  increase 

Moderate  increase 
Substantial  increase 
Slight  increase 

Substantial  increase 
Substantial  increase 
No  change 
Substantial  increase 


35-4 

29-3 

30.3 

23-3 

25.9 

27-5 

24.4 

41.4 

29.5 
33-6 


Turnover 


Manu¬ 
facturing 
quite 
per  100 
workers 


June  1956 


2.2 

1.9 

2.2 

XNA 

0.7 

0.4 

0.8 

2.4 

1.3 

1.3 


E  X  PLANATQRY  NOTE  S_ 


The  T.t.  r  -  .nz  jrSSJiSS  S? 

affiliated  State  employment  secur  y  £  information  on  any  of  these  areas  may  be  obtained  from  related  total  wage  and  salaried 

—  r th; :rrir.  -  _ — ^  - «. «.  «  - — - 

1  ““  „  „rt  - .  »  «.  _  _ - 

an  agency  other  than  the  State  employment  security  agency. 

INA  Information  not  available.  of  the  employment  security 

1/  *  aU-^turing  employment. 

2/  Area  definition  revised  to  include  Salem  County,  New  Jersey. 

3/  Change  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 


u.  s.  government 


PRINTING  OFFICE  :  1956  O  -  40557Z 


— ate  E™pl°yment  Security  Agencies  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

ALABAMA .  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  4 

ALASKA .  Employment  Security  Commission,  Box  2661,  Juneau 

ARKANSAS .  Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street.  Phoenix 

ARKANSAS .  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Sec, 

Box  2981,  Little  Rock 

.  Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

CONNECTICUT .  Department  of  Employment,  568  State  Capitol  Annex  Building,  Denver  2 

DELAWARE  .  Une^ZT  Tc  '  °f  Lab°r>  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 

DIST  OF  Coi'nMm*  "  ?PenS  Commission,  601  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington  99 

COLUMBIA..  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  1724  F  Street  NW,  Washington  25- 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  451  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington  1 
Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee 


rurity- Welfare  Building, 


FLORIDA .  Industrial 

HAWA?/A .  Employment  Security  Agency,  Department’  of‘Lab«."st.te  Labor  Building,  Atlanta  3 

.  Reu,“ms- Kee,iko“ni 825 ^ 

.  Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  520,  153*  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

S .  TaTm  °  ^aCeTent  and  UnemPloVment  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 

165  North  Canal  Street,  Room  200,  Chicago  6 

NA . .  Empl°yment  Security  Division,  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  2  5 

Iaxtca’o .  Employment  Security  Commission,  112  Eleventh  Street,  Des  Moines  8 

.  Se,CUrity  “VlSi°n*  State  Lab°r  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 

.  Frankfort^  Departmer*  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

LOUISIANA .  DiVM2tol7eP4y™nt  SCCUrity*  DCpartment  °f  Lab°r'  P-°‘  Box  «94,  Capitol  Annex  Building, 

.  Employment  Security  Commission,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 

^PyLAN° .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  6  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore  1 

“f“f=™SETTS .  “,V‘S‘°r‘  °f  E""Pl»yment  Security.  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15 

MINNESOTA' .  Boul.vard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  2 

MmnbburA .  Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  1 

.  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  Milner  Building,  Jackson 

MISSOURI .  Dl™°*  °{  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City 

NEBRASKA . . .  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena 

.  j,  *°n  °f  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  134  South  Twelfth  Street 

NFVAda  p-°-  Box  1033’  Lincoln  1 

NEW  HAMPSHTr'f .  Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  602,  Carson  City 

NEW  JfrTfv  .  ^VlSl°n  °  Employment  Security,  34  South  Main  Street,  Concord 

NEW  MEXICO .  ^  T°n  °f  Employment  Security,  28  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8 

NEW  iS  .  E mp] Loymert  Security  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1799,  103  Sixth  Street  SW,  Albuquerque 

NORTH  CAROLINA .  E  f™pl°yment'  Department  of  Labor,  500  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  18 

north  Dakota^:::::  p'°'  r  589’  •ron" and  N°r,h 

Box  568  Bfsml.cr  „  V  f  c  W°rk™’''‘  Conapansation  Bureau,  207  Broadway, 

20.  Broadway  Bi,m,rTP  Vment  DM*‘°n.  "’organ's  Comp.„„,i„n  Bureau, 

E~= 

PUERTO  Pirn  0  Seventh  and  Forster  Streets,  Harrisburg 
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Table  I.—  Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State  -  Wbmen,  August  1956 


Region  and  State 


New  appll 

cations  \J 

Course  1  ing 

interviews 

Nonagricultural 

Initial 

claims 

Weeks  of  unemployment 
covered  by  continued 
claims 

Per- 

T< 

>tel 

Initial 

Referrals 

Placements 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2 / 
July 
1956 

Number 

cent age 
change 
from 
July 
1956 

Nunber 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
July 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
July 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
cent  age 
change 
from 
July 
1956 

Ntsnber 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

July 

1956 

Ntsnber 

cent age 
change 
from  2/ 
July 
1956 

Ntsnber 

259.576 

-5.8 

55.885 

42.1* 

20,328 

+5.8 

1:32,918 

+12.0 

242,  117 

+11.8 

300,727 

-38.2 

2,050,890 

- 14- 0 

U.ot+5 

653 

6,2:92 

902: 

1,690 

1:02 

-15.8 
-28.2 
+3-4 
-6. 5 

-7-0 

-25-0 

1*80 

84 

819 

67 

261 

1* 

-8.0 

-6.7 

436.0 

-1.5 

-25-2 

259 

57 

24:7 

1*1 

MS 

3 

-5-  1 
-6.6 
41*8.5 

-5.6 

7,882: 

1.545 

12,833 

1,968 

2,025 

955 

49.0 

-15-9 

♦11.5 

423-2 

+l4>6 

-6.9 

4,099 

1,077 

6,62*4 

9M 

980 

472 

+10*5 
-18.8 
+18. 5 
+12.  1 
+14.4 
-9-2 

7,946 

1,858 

16,676 

2,221 

5,402 

539 

-55-9 
-28.0 
-43.2 
4C.  7 
-54-5 
-45*6 

46,804 

14,008 

74,326 

14,471 

28,322 

3,968 

-7-9 

-6.3 
-18.  1 
-5.8 
-5.  1 
-26.0 

8,051 

27,096 

2,572 

81 

*7 

-15.7 

“6e  0 

-16.5 

506 

5,091 

1*12 

17 

432.  1 
48*7 
41*5*6 

299 

3,392 

12:9 

13 

428*9 

+I3-U 

462.0 

10,608 
67,534 
2,46 1 
160 

440.0 

*5-7 

-19-4 

423*  1 

6,720 

44,965 

1.351 

91 

46.7 
+1.2 
-8.  1 
•*37-9 

15,970 
55, 108 

65 

-57-6 

-40.7 

137,721 

269,096 

542 

-14.0 

-33-2 

•*5-7 

352 

1,952 

3,52:5 

7,1:19 

16,748 

3,1:79 

1,625 

-9-3 

•4*  6 
-.8 
-1: 
-•9 

-3.5 

•*3.6 

42 

2:59 

708 

961: 

2,1:09 

701* 

283 

421.1* 

-U.i 

429-5 

42.6 
-ll**9 

45.6 

25 

200 

397 

524: 

2,203 

315 

11:5 

■4**2 

-2.9 
4l4i.7 
43. 1* 
-3-1: 
-I4. 2 

54i 
2,  189 
5,475 
13,841 
24,438 
7.254 
2,401 

-8.3 

432*9 

+13.8 

422.0 

420.5 

+12.7 

423*2 

326 
1,562 
3,359 
9, 160 
12,967 
4,916 
1,313 

-19.  1 
448.  1 
4eo.  1 

435.4 

425*2 

404*6 

+20.7 

353 
834 
3,690 
M.9I5 
32,662 
2,346 
l,  116 

-28.4 

-25.0 

-46.0 

-39-7 

-51.0 

-39.6 

-45-2 

2,806 

7,979 

20,696 

64,796 

254,822 

24,212 

12,968 

-6.7 
+8.8 
-13.3 
-27.4 
-7-6 
-37-  1 
-10.7 

4,593 

6,020 

5,81:1 

3,950 

3,602 

5,766 

-•3-9 

-6.7 

-2.7 

+1.2 

+20.8 

+1.9 

288 

381 

802* 

525 

379 

975 

•5.3 

-I9.il 
41*.  1 

-■u 

42*.  1 

-5. 0 

ll*8 

226 

516 

258 

199 

1:73 

-  li*.  0 
-3.8 
443-1: 
48.9 
+13*7 

-13.5 

9,075 

12,225 

7,806 

6,339 

7,354 

9,519 

+12.  1 
+7.2 
-.8 
-6.9 
+7.5 
+11*5 

4,545 

7,389 

5,083 

3,885 

3,937 

5,410 

+11.6 
+7- 1 

+13.3 

-3-7 

-•7 

49-  l 

3,113 

5,853 

5,855 

2,304 

4,521 

7,092 

-3.9 
-52-4 
-43- 1 
-34-7 
~Uo»6 
-53-9 

24,496 

62,206 

50,618 

17,227 

29,494 

68,247 

-4-3 
+23-6 
-20.5 
-3.8 
-3- 1 
-12. 1 

3,882 

12,21:9 

13,867 

-.6 
+4"  1 
-5-3 

566 

972* 

2,770 

-12.5 

-19.9 

43*2 

252 

652 

1,670 

-13.1 

-24.5 

45*9 

4,527 
10,076 
17, 195 

448.8 

+1-9 

+19.8 

2,764 

4,584 

9,017 

453.8 

43.0 

+16.7 

2,748 

21,587 

io,o64 

-28.8 
+37*  1 
-24-9 

43,204 

130,118 

90,971 

+  8 
-4.0 
-5.6 

II,  186 

8,  111: 
3,1:96 
3,811 

-10.9 
+11:.  5 
-I9.U 
-25-7 

l,56o 

2:32 

228 

165 

•H  8 

-ii.ii 

426.0 

-•9-5 

1,001 

22:9 

105 

63 

-.2 

-10.8 

425.0 

-28.1* 

12,543 

9,324 

6,013 

10,569 

438.2 

430.7 
433-3 

423.8 

7,419 

3,696 

4,127 

5,999 

437.4 

429*9 

449*3 

-10*4 

16,554 

7,448 

1,799 

3,269 

-24.7 

-35-5 

-34-0 

-32-7 

118,796 

50,221 

20,651 

24,605 

-16.9 

-12.4 

-3.0 

-16.4 

3,427 

2,1:76 

6,352: 

1,712 

579 

524: 

+16.0 
-U-  8 

-13.1* 

-37-8 

48.1* 

-17-9 

280 

324: 

71:1 

3M 

79 

80 

421*.  U 
42.7 
-2.1* 
-13.6 

-10.  1 

193 

210 

U2U 

no 

50 

1* 6 

438.8 

420.0 

-•5 

+7.8 

5,  102 
4,539 
6,324 
2,032 

2, 109 
1,030 

455.4 

+11.7 

+7.2 

420.0 

-25.9 

464*2 

2,6o4 

2,726 

3,368 

1,215 

801 

412 

429.6 

+12.9 

+8.6 

+19.6 

4e7*3 

420.8 

1,353 

1,099 

6,865 

724 

94 

184 

-36-7 

-26.3 

-15.0 

-24-0 

-19-6 

-16.0 

13,701 

8,367 

42,738 

7,251 

852 

1,111 

+1.7 

-1.7 

-7.3 

-•5 

+6-9 

+12.6 

3.392 

3, 135 
3.324: 
16,095 

-2.8 

-6-5 

+15-3 

-8.3 

i*!3 

320 

759 

3,071* 

-11.6 
+13.9 
426.3 
-.  1 

181 

201 

1*59 

1,589 

-29*9 

+42-6 

+15*0 

-5-9 

5,373 

5,689 

6,963 

32,953 

49.6 

+I9-7 

432.3 

44*5 

2,480 

3,359 

3,54l 

17,517 

-.8 

420.9 

438.3 

46.3 

1,954 

1,525 

1,765 

4,718 

-29-8 

-28.5 

-19.4 

-16.6 

12,906 

13,062 

14,533 

33,591 

-*2.3 

■14.2 

+2.6 

-•3 

2.351 

853 

1,319 

1, 122: 

1*68 

-9.3 
-12*.  7 
-9-3 
+1-7 
42**5 

131 

165 

221 

190 

98 

46.5 
-39 -6 
-5-  l 
452*.  5 
-11.7 

100 

73 

127 

109 

50 

422*0 

-14**3 

+1 1.4 

+17.2 

4,483 

1,457 

2,191 

2,695 

915 

+14*2 

+10.7 

+15*9 

439.6 

46.5 

2,370 

764 

1,302 

1,199 

445 

420.5 

43.8 

45.8 
431.0 

-1.3 

684 

257 

295 

496 

98 

-21.6 
-7.9 
+15.2 
-25.  1 
-34-2 

3,788 

1,886 

1,904 

4,620 

684 

-7-6 
-20. 1 
+27.7 
-6. 6 
-1.3 

2,  16 1 
26,896 

833 

61:1 

+1.5 

-6.1* 

+17-2 

-1.1: 

288 

3,310 

11*8 

59 

+13.8 

-7-6 

+I6.5 

0 

196 

2,01:8 

107 

37 

422*5 

-8-4 
+32.  1 

3,781 

4l,77i 

638 

2,049 

+16*2 

+11.4 

-4*  8 
+12.3 

1,691 

18,692 

285 

1,231 

+10.2 
+10.8 
+14.5 
+16.  1 

773 

20,281 

56l 

354 

-19.0 
-18. 9 
t5- 1 
-10.4 

5,357 

123,405 

4,  Ml 

2,055 

+8.5 

-I9-4 

+1-7 

+1.0 

595 

1,299 

2,426 

4,067 

429*6 

-7*7 

-8.8 

-11.5 

73 

22*1 

367 

8lt* 

+17.6 

+42*8 

427-6 

60 

98 

161* 

276 

45.1* 

41*1*1: 
439- 1: 

863 

2,868 

3,848 

6,568 

421.2 

+32-3 

+10.3 

+19-2 

523 

1.595 

1,956 

3,273 

+17.8 

431.8 

+7.6 

428.5 

106 

313 

2,020 

3,300 

-5  *-4 
-81.0 
-37-8 
-63.7 

71  • 
4,801 
12,588 
28,497 

-1.4 

+.2 

-1-3 

+22.2 

Total,  53  States.. 


Region  Ij 

Connecticut. ... 

Maine. . . . 

Massachusetts. . 
New  Hampshire.. 
Rhode  Is  I  and. . . 
Vermont. ...... . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  Ybrk. ...... 

Puerto  Rico. . . . 

Virgin  Islands. 

Region  III: 

Oe  laware . 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Maryland.. . 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsy Ivenla. . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia.. 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia.. .... .. 

Mississippi. . .. 

South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. ...... 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

II  linols . 

Indiana. . 

Minnesota. . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . . 

Missouri . . 

Nebraska........ 

North  Dakota.... 

South  Dakota.... 

Region  VIII: 
Arkansas.. ...... 

Louisiana....... 

Ok  I  ahoma.  ....... 

Texas . . . 

Region  IX: 
Colorado. ....... 

Mont  ana. ........ 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming. ..... .. . 

Region  X: 

Arizona. . . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada. ......... 

Region  XI: 

Alaska... . . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


^  t^r^rJla?^rIJ°!!!„Ml!*nfSh!U'dJ!!l  be|*"t*rPr«*«d  t3.  3  "eaSUre  °f  the  t0t8'  nUmber  °f  new  J011  °PPMcants  *  Employment  Service  offices,  since 
rnere  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50* 

tit^r Ju,y  1953  ='81"»  ore  no  longer  reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transi- 

to  thi  ^t”l  offi«  1^"^  Stltmr  WO"6n  Wa*  °°,y  k'2  perC°nt  f°r  thB  peri°d  Januarr  '950-Juo*  '953-  Inc ludes  intrastate  claims  sent  direct  I 


Table  2.  --Nonagricultural  selection  activity  and  individuals  tested,  by  State,  August  1956 


Selection  notices  issued 

Individua  Is 

tested 

Total 

Responses 

Referrals  resulting 
froa  notices 

Aptitude 

tests 

Region  and  State 

Nuaber 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

froa 

July 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

July 

1956 

Ntaiber 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

froa 

July 

1956 

Total 

Specific 

General 

Total,  53  States-- 

i/65U.  596 

+12.9 

jA'6,  172 

413.6 

i/308,799 

413.  1 

99,031* 

53,601 

•5,31*3 

Region  It 

Connect  ieut. .... 

•6,533 

+ll*.l* 

8,029 

48.6 

1*,996 

423-7 

1,083 

63U 

•1*1* 

2,1*0 1 

-12.8 

1,767 

-ll*.8 

1,1*76 

-25-  1 

129 

55 

1*9 

Massachusetts. .  • 

33.21*5 

422.6 

19,325 

419*6 

11,705 

4-I3-5 

1,771 

691 

225 

New  Haeqjshire-  •  • 

2,706 

4-10.6 

2,0l*0 

4l*.  • 

1,825 

410.1* 

282 

190 

1*7 

Rhode  Is  1  and. ... 

3,1*06 

-9.1* 

1,930 

-3.1* 

1,267 

41.0 

283 

86 

85 

Vermont . 

1,191 

-51.1 

838 

-38.8 

61*3 

“1*3*1* 

1*1* 

32 

1* 

Region  lit 

Mew  Jersey . 

20,177 

(I/O 

4-19.  1 

9’<$ 

4-I9- 7 

5,71*3 

(j7) 

413-0 

838 

1*,  60 

391* 

1,621 

•79 

1,237 

Puerto  Rico..... 

6,171 

4-12.  1 

5,186 

410.9 

1*,536 

410-9 

1,602 

1,193 

•  38 

Virgin  Islands-. 

il*o 

450.8 

1 16 

4-11*.  9 

103 

46.2 

0 

0 

0 

Region  lilt 

De  1  aware. ....... 

1*07 

415.0 

311* 

425.6 

21*9 

47.3 

5 

0 

5 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

3,901 

469.8 

2,265 

488.8 

1,379 

481*.  9 

39t* 

3l* 

•1*7 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina.. 

7,575 

I9,2t*9 

436-3 

415.6 

1*,  722 
•1*,685 

431*.  8 

416.5 

3,613 

12,610 

4l*l.8 

426.0 

1,1*38 

2,812 

659 

2,321* 

1*80 

11*0 

Pennsylvania. . • • 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 

58,51*0 

6,1*96 

427-6 

412.1* 

1*0,521 

l*,27l 

428.  1 

45.8 

25,191* 

3,901* 

422.  1 
46.1* 

5,868 

1,566 

1,899 

829 

•  ,027 
1*86 

5,390 

4-15- 1* 

3,500 

+17-1* 

3,033 

423-8 

888 

372 

3l*9 

Region  TV: 

9,795 

4li*.  1 

7, 121* 

415.8 

5,81*3 

4-11*.  3 

3,280 

2, 172 

525 

11,979 

-2.1* 

7,891 

41.3 

5,728 

-.7 

2,728 

l,0l*7 

337 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 

9,1*51 

8,239 

8,579 

-5.1* 

43.3 

415-7 

6,211 

5,322 

6,333 

-1**5 

4l*.6 
422.  1 

5,083 

l*,5t*3 

5,336 

-6. 6 
4-7-1* 

421.6 

2, 102 

2, 150 
1,665 

1,  ll*  1 
1,673 
«,337 

289 

2l*0 

95 

Tennessee . 

13.1*1*0 

47.7 

9,627 

410-9 

7,1*21 

412.7 

1*,  210 

3, 172 

1*09 

Region  Vt 

Kentucky... . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

9, 162 
23,1*28 
25,701 

428.  1 
413-7 
416-7 

6,775 

13,762 

18,696 

4i*l.2 

47.8 

425-1* 

6,022 
9,619 
ll*,  IQl* 

■Ml*  1.0 

4-1.3 
430. 1 

1,913 

3,763 

6,21*0 

1,171 

1,790 

3.1*61 

311 

560 

662 

Region  VI 1 

II  lino is . 

19,982 

433.6 

12,091* 

41*1-5 

8,519 

429.7 

3,611* 

2,21*7 

1*U* 

13,991 

46.  8 

8,878 

426.3 

7,023 

421.5 

1,151 

6l8 

280 

8,811 

425.9 

6,51*3 

431.2 

1*,903 

438.1* 

2,072 

1,  102 

213 

Wisconsin . 

17,537 

423-1* 

11,506 

417-7 

9,81*5 

427-0 

1,389 

863 

165 

Region  VII t 

11,010 

428.8 

8,26l 

425-2 

6,365 

430.0 

1,976 

l,0l*8 

396 

5,763 

46.3 

1*,856 

43-9 

3,961 

-1.3 

650 

323 

•03 

Missouri. . . . 

11,791* 

417.6 

7,073 

411.6 

5,283 

413-7 

2,385 

1,790 

120 

Nebraska. ....... 

5,1*36 

411.  1 

5,550 

411.6 

2,156 

420-9 

1,207 

7l*3 

163 

North  Dakota.... 

2,111 

4*8 

1,817 

-5.5 

1,665 

4»8 

296 

121* 

76 

South  Dakota.... 

2,1*31* 

415.0 

USi*!* 

46-3 

1,1*20 

410.2 

267 

71* 

1*3 

Region  VII It 

Arkansas. ....... 

6,726 

-1.9 

5,692 

-3.5 

1*>997 

-1.8 

1,213 

767 

132 

Louisiana. ...... 

6,878 

-8.7 

5,131* 

4t*.6 

U,  572 

45.5 

1,206 

390 

2Ct* 

Ok  1  ahona. ....... 

17,21*3 

466.5 

8,211* 

425.6 

5,708 

425-7 

2,581 

1,21*3 

1*51 

Texas . 

72,977 

4*6 

1*2,91*1 

43-5 

3SU.3I5 

45.8 

12,887 

8,519 

If  365 

Region  TX t 

Colorado . . 

6,732 

4-13.5 

1*,9I7 

412.  1 

3,871 

417.8 

723 

117 

19* 

Mont  ana......... 

3,985 

-2.7 

3,326 

43.2 

2,892 

45.9 

275 

71* 

1*5 

New  Mexico. ..... 

3.966 

-11.5 

3, 160 

-7.9 

2,91*5 

-6.0 

1*00 

108 

96 

Utah . 

5,839 

411.7 

3,676 

-2.3 

2,931* 

420.5 

881* 

278 

•39 

Wyoming . 

3,203 

-i*.  6 

2,289 

-1.9 

1,61*8 

410.2 

121 

30 

26 

Region  Xt 

6,871 

-2.1* 

1*,1*28 

4-1.3 

3,1*68 

-3.  1 

699 

510 

••1* 

California . 

Hawaii . 

75,821 

1,805 

49.2 

-12.0 

1*2,686 

1,297 

49. 1 
■*(*•5 

28,11 

1,001* 

4l*.3 

0 

8,690 

285 

3,1*52 

95 

•  »5*9 
26 

Nevada . 

2,062 

-9.2 

*,59  • 

42-9 

1,135 

-6*  5 

131 

1*1 

3® 

Region  XI t 

Alaska. 

1,1*79 

46.9 

902 

4-7-3 

680 

47.3 

661* 

50 

53 

7,72l* 

426.0 

5,655 

416.8 

3.881, 

49.8 

1*22 

213 

51 

Oregon. . . 

Washington . 

9,237 

•5,1*97 

410.0 

0.0 

U,  189 
8,790 

4ll*.  6 

49. 1 

3,l*l*o 

6,071* 

412.5 

410.1* 

1,383 

1,808 

37U 

631 

U06 

31*6 

Profi¬ 

ciency 

tests 


50,090 


305 

25 

055 

1*5 

112 

8 


265 
•  ,7l*3 
27» 
0 


0 
213 
299 
3U8 
9 1*2 
251 
167 


•  ,3U* 
672 
237 
233 
629 


1*31 

1,1*13 

2,117 


953 

253 

757 

36l 


532 

22U 

1*75 

301 

96 

150 


3ll* 

612 

887 

3,003 


1*15 

•56 

•56 

1*67 

65 


275 

3,719 

•a* 

51* 


561 

•56 

603 

831 


\J  Excludes  Mew  York;  data  not  reported- 


Table  3.--  Selected  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  August  1956 


New  applications  _l/ 

Initial  counseling  interviews 

Nonegricultural  placements 

T< 

Jta  1 

Vet* 

>ran  2/ 

Tote  1 

Veteran  2/ 

Tota  1 

Veteran  2/ 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  _2/ 
Ju  ly 
1956 

iNumber 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  */ 
Ju  ly 
1556 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  _J/ 
July 
1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  jj/ 
July 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  J/ 
Ju  ly 

1956 

INumber 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  jj/ 
Ju  ly 
1956 

Total,  53  States.. 

33, 123 

+24.2; 

11,177 

+8.24 

111,  62; 3 

+  13.0 

i+,915 

+  18. 3 

25,527 

+  I1+.2 

10,605 

+  13.7 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

827 

57 

75 

135 

375 

37 

-5-9 

___ 

205 

17 

-2.24 

586 
63 
693 
2+3 
ll+8 
1 1 

+  I2+.7 

+5.0 

+624.24 

+  12. 1 

123 

17 

290 

17 

27 

2+ 

+36.7 

662+ 

81 

2+33 

122 

176 

61 

+6.2+ 

+6.6 

+8.8 

+29-8 

+30.2+ 

202+ 

-10. 1 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Vermont . 

+  15.0 
+245.2 
-6.0 

299 

32 

83 

13 

+22.5 

-17.8 

+2+1.5 

28 

19$ 

1+S 

56 

bb 

— 

+  11.8 

— 

— 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

732 
2, 6724 
1224 
2 

+  13-5 
-2.8 
-27-9 

157 

72+1 

52+ 

0 

0 

+8.0 

-18.2 

521 
1,  162 

35 

2 

+  I1+.0 
+9.7 

138 

301 

12+ 

0 

+22.  1 
+20.2+ 

350 

3,033 

2+8 

5 

+35.7 

II 2+ 

657 

23 

0 

+28.1 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands.. 

+  19.2 

+  15.7 

Region  III: 

De  1  aware . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Maryland.. . . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsy 1 vania. . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 

2424 

32b 

287 

706 

2,300 

317 

567 

+  10.2 
-6.5 
+  18.9 
+5.5 
-11.2 
+  13.2 

6 

78 

87 

208 

72+9 

68 

201 

+21.9 
-5.2+ 
+22;. 6 

+  I2+.0 
-13.9 
+  19.6 

21 

258 

97 

292; 

1,2432; 

300 

132 

+73-2 
+61.7 
+20.0 
+27-6 
+  .7 
-1.5 

5 

1 1 1 

2+1 

122 

2+71 

72+ 

56 

+52+.2; 

+28.7 

-7.5 

+5.7 

10 

213 

157 

618 

1,083 

287 

202 

+35-7 

+31+.2 

+  I2‘.8 
+  18.2+ 
+9. 1 

+33-8 

6 

93 

59 

200 

2+28 

70 

63 

+50.0 
+5-2+ 
-11.5 
+  19.9 
-1.2+ 
+21.1; 

Region  IV: 

3lili 

1,032; 

369 

266 

256 

2462 

-15.1 
+  10.24 
+7.9 

+27-9 

+9.2+ 

- 1 .7 

100 

2+52+ 

82 

72+ 

76 

O  IX 

2+2+ 

101 

2+8 

31 

15 

76 

210 

+  11.7 

+  12...  3 
+2+5.1 
+6.3 
+25.3 

75 

-6.2 

jj*y 

+  11.5 
-11.8 

0 

+  10.  1 

1 15 

260 

211 

82 

57 

+  18.8 

+31.0 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 

+22.7 

+5-1 

-13.6 

1,277 

325 

151 

233 

768 

511 

76 

50 

69 

2+92 

+25.6 

+  1.3 

+  19.0 

-3.0 

+4.2 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

2471 

1,831 

1,623 

-2.5 

+124.6 

-*  .0 

1248 

633 

62+3 

+2.  1 
+26.  1 
+I4.O 

209 

719 

1,135 

+  I1+.8 
+2.0 
+  15.0 

57 

265 

2+33 

-I2+.9 

+23.8 

+21.6 

353 

682 

+23.9 

+2.7 

92; 

256 

+  11.9 
+7.1 

2,209 

+20.0 

875 

+26. 1 

Region  VI: 

1,686 

826 

572 

675 

+16.2 

+29.1 

+22.0 

+2.1 

608 

oon 

+2;l.7 
+2+0. 1 
+  19.7 
+  I3-3 

+26.2; 

+6.5 

+2+3.9 

+29-2 

310 

120 

69 

71 

+37.8 

-3.2 

1,035 

2+82+ 

670 

637 

+30.0 

657 

Indiana . 

330 

152+ 

186 

+37.2 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

286 

256 

+  11.5 

+53.0  j 
+23.7 

251 

2+52+ 

221 

-3.1 
+58.7 
+  13.3 

Region  VII: 

Iowa. . . . . 

Kansas . 

J486 

282 

818 

233 

56 

76 

+8.2 

+2.5 

+15.9 

+2I4.6 

0 

1247 

78 

239 

69 

19 

2b 

+  17.6 

-2+.  9 

-2.8 

+25.5 

156 

137 

ijll 

62 

25 

17 

+26.8 
+  17. 1 
-7.0 
+6.9 

58 

2+2 

107 

26 

5 

7 

_ 

566 

2+15 

386 

2l+6 

60 

56 

+37.7  1 

253 

+63.2 

Missouri . 

Nebraska.. . 

North  Dakota....  1 
South  Dakota.... 

-17.7 

-10.2 

+32.2 

+9.8 

162; 

12+6 

102 

29 

32+ 

-28.2; 
+32.7 
+29.  1 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

2436 

329 

b99 

2,635 

-7.6 

-1.8 

+10.24 

-2.24 

Ib8 

1 12 

188 

72+24 

-1+.5 
+  17.9 
+20.5 
+2.3 

76 

187 

12+3 

8245 

-9.5 
+  10. 7 
+7.5 
+10.5 

27 

52 

2+2+ 

22+6 

+2+.0 

-6.  | 

309 

192+ 

822 

1,920 

-3.7 
+  15.5 
+9.0 
+  1.9 

115 

66 

2+05 

836 

+2.7 

+3.1 

+5.2 

+6.0 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

156 

200 

1249 

96 

2+3 

-6.6 
-10.3 
-!0.8 
+  17.1 

2+5 

82 

2+3 

2+o 

20 

-2.1+ 

70 

75 

85 

86 
22 

+5.6 

+2+1.7 

+8.9 

36 

2+2 

31 

29 

10 

— 

323 

1 12 
63 
57 

67 

+.3 
+  10.9 

-29.2 

213 

52+ 

35 

33 

32 

-10.9 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

2+51 

24,  198 
109 
2+3 

+  12-5 

0.0 

+22.5 

173 

1,736 

39 

12+ 

+6.8 

-1.5 

97 

1,2+243 

69 

31 

+  1.0 
-.6 
+6.2 

31 

522 

30 

+2.2 

22+9 

1,792 

2+9 

36 

+.8 

+8.7 

119 

990 

23 

+7.2 

+8.6 

15 

I 

17 

Region  XI: 

*2 

17 

62+ 

105 

170 

8 

37 

112 

1242 

Idaho .  1 

Oregon . 

Washington . 

153 

290 

678 

+30.8 

-2.0 

+2.7 

+28.0 
-6.2 
+  10.2; 

+  19. 1 
+32-7 

1 

16 

2+8 

39 

— 

31 

12+7 

501 

52+9 

+27.8 
-18. 7 
+20.7 

10 

85 

22+1 

22b 

+23.2 
-I6.9 
+  18. 5 

J/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job 

w!Si«r.Spn2TTl2^!rvlce  omces’ since  there  are  some  types  of  app,lconts  for  whom  wrinen 

2/  Includes  veferens  of  oil  wars. 

3/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


Table  4. — Nonagricult ural  placements  by  industry,  August  1956 


Industry 


Total 

Women 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  1/ 
July 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  1/ 
July 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

577,140 

♦11.1 

100.0 

242,117 

♦11.8 

100.0 

537 

♦2.5 

.1 

21 

.  ■  -- 

(2/) 

3,454 

+12.4 

.6 

273 

-.4 

•  1 

48,881 

+9.7 

8.5 

1,130 

+  .3 

.5 

172,389 

+18.9 

29.9 

76,771 

♦23.5 

31.7 

431 

♦18.4 

.1 

92 

-2.1 

39,780 

♦20.9 

7.0 

17,546 

+44.0 

7.3 

8,747 

♦283.0 

1.5 

5,780 

+244.0 

2.4 

7,457 

♦25.3 

1.3 

4,091 

+18.8 

1.7 

27,293 

-1.3 

4.7 

22,839 

-2.3 

9*4 

7,346 

+12.7 

1.3 

345 

+.9 

.1 

5,534 

♦39.4 

1.0 

920 

♦29.0 

•4 

4,169 

+15.0 

.7 

1,476 

+10.6 

•6 

4,629 

+31.2 

.8 

2,420 

+28.0 

1.0 

4,499 

+21.9 

.8 

1,253 

+18.2 

.5 

648 

-45.5 

.1 

97 

-24.8 

(2/) 

1,290 

♦24.8 

.2 

374 

♦35.5 

.2 

3,646 

-2.1 

.6 

2,171 

-7.7 

.9 

3,506 

♦24.6 

.6 

731 

+24.7 

.3 

3,852 

♦7.4 

.7 

380 

-5.5 

.2 

10,528 

+21.2 

1.8 

1,769 

♦19.7 

.7 

8,520 

+5.1 

1.5 

1,442 

+4.2 

•  6 

11,124 

♦40.9 

1.9 

6,421 

+47.9 

2.7 

9,831 

-2.9 

1.7 

1,261 

+10.6 

•5 

1,809 

♦41.2 

.3 

913 

+72.6 

•4 

7,750 

♦28.7 

1.3 

4,450 

+29.9 

1*8 

2,988 

♦22.7 

.5 

71 

-1.4 

(2/) 

27,982 

♦9.3 

4.8 

2,280 

-1.8 

.9 

121,554 

♦9.4 

21.0 

43,163 

+8.7 

17.8 

9,952 

-2.2 

1.7 

5,509 

-4.5 

2.3 

70,802 

♦8.8 

12.3 

29,553 

+4.5 

12.2 

106,062 

+6.7 

18.4 

78,734 

+9.4 

32.6 

12,034 

-.4 

2.1 

4,583 

-2.2 

1.9 

'145 

( 2/ ) 

5 

— 

(£0 

360 

♦11.1 

.1 

24 

12/) 

All  veterans 


Number 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  1 / 
July 
1956 


Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 


Total,  53  States . 

Forestry  and  fishing . 

Mining . . . 

Construction . 

Manufacturing . 

Ordnance  and  accessories. ...... •« 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Tobacco  manufacturers . . 

Textile  min  products . 

Apparel  and  related  products . 

Lumber  and  wood. . . . . 

Furniture  and  fixtures . . 

Paper  and  allied  products. . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied.. 
Chemicals  and  allied  products... • 
Products  of  petroleum  and  coal... 

Rubber  products . . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products... 
Primary  metal  products. 

Fabricated  metal  industry . 

Machinery  (except  electrical).... 

Electrical  machines . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Instruments . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing . 

Inter stat e  railroads . . 

Other  public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 
Service,  excluding  pvt.  households. 

Private  household . 

Regular  government  establishments.. 

Special  government  projects . 

Establishments,  n.e.c. 


y  Not  computed  if  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
y  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


140,953 


♦14.2 


193 

1,459 

19,501 

40,122 

173 

7,650 

711 

1,293 

1,170 

3,094 

2.172 
1,301 

835 

1,494 

278 

460 

443 

1,345 

1,790 

4.173 
3,412 
2,366 
4,283 

378 

1,301 

1,577 

13,969 

33,207 

1,853 

15,748 

9,552 

3,628 

53 

91 


♦14.9 
♦15.2 
♦11.2 
+21.4 
♦45.4 
♦22.1 
+361.7 
♦40.1 
♦25.0 
♦15.7 
+49.1 
♦27.8 
♦55.2 
+13.4 
-48.7 
+26.7 
♦16.6 
♦32.1 
+10.7 
♦27.4 
♦7.9 
♦40.0 
+  .2 
♦13.5 
+30.6 
♦37.1 
+13.3 
♦13.0 
♦4.7 
+15.0 
♦2.0 
+  .8 

-1.1 


100.0 


.1 

1.0 

13.8 

28.5 

.1 

5.5 
.5 
.9 
.8 

2.2 

1.5 
.9 
.6 

1.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

1.0 

1.3 
3.0 

2.4 

1.7 
3.0 

.3 

.9 

1.1 

9.9 

23.6 

1.3 

11.2 

6.8 

2.6 

.1 


Table  5.— Nonagricult ural  placements  by  major  occupational  groups,  August  1956 


Major  occupational  group 

Total 

Women 

A. 

11  veteran 

6 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

July 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

July 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

July 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Total,  53  States . 

577,140 

+11.1 

100.0 

242,117 

+11.8 

100.0 

140,953 

♦14.2 

100.0 

11,045 

70,542 

164,310 

31,088 

79,327 

220,828 

♦5.2 

♦7.8 

♦5.8 

+2.5 

♦8.8 

♦19.5 

1.9 

12.2 

28.5 

5.4 

13.8 

38.2 

5,099 

49,871 

110,276 

3,176 

34,769 

38,926 

+13.4 

♦8.4 

♦7.3 

+5.8 

♦9.1 

♦37.3 

2.1 

20.6 

45.5 

1.3 

14.4 

16.1 

3,403 

9,657 

17,741 

12,687 

21,132 

76,333 

♦4*6 

+13.4 

♦4.9 

♦2.6 

♦13.8 

♦19.6 

2.4 

6.9 

12.6 

9.0 

15.0 

54.1 

Table  6.— Nonagricu Ituro I  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  August  1956 


Openings 

Referra 1 

S 

Placements 

Employer  visits 

Region  and  State 

Received 

Avail¬ 
able  j/ 

Pending 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

Ju  ly 

1956 

Appli¬ 

cant 

holding 

office 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from 
Ju  ly 
1956 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
July 
1956 

Percent 

major 

market 

Total,  53  States.. 

767,968 

1,018,645 

290,626 

983, 108 

+  11.9 

35, 103 

577, 140 

+  11. 1 

15,610 

106,995 

+7.7 

62. 1 

Region  I: 

14,078 

24,481 

Connecticut . 

12,269 

17,798 

+8.8 

176 

8,742 

+6.8 

159 

1 

932 

-1.5 

53.9 

Maine . . . 

3,941 

13,970 

9, 130 

4,259 

-3.0 

128 

2,652 

-12. 1 

647 

+8.9 

54.9 

Massachusetts. . . 

21,461 

30,054 

9,284 

32,259 

+  14.9 

l,66l 

18,071 

+  18.6 

571 

3,646 

+  ||. C 

78.8 

New  Hampshire... 

2,649 

5,  195 

2,450 

4,185 

+  12.1 

185 

2,016 

+  11.0 

76 

487 

+23.9 

55.4 

Rhode  Island.... 

2,788 

4, 171 

1,628 

3,854 

+6.8 

223 

1,716 

+6.6 

75 

174 

+21.7 

62. 1 

Vermont . 

2,888 

4,517 

1,980 

3,055 

+  17.7 

136 

1,715 

+23.9 

20 

333 

+  18.9 

34.8 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

15,086 

36,801 

19,466 

23,507 

+  10.4 

357 

12,538 

+8.3 

612 

1,908 

+  10. 1 

61.0 

New  York . 

106,47 1 

141,429 

42, 145 

118,552 

+6.6 

3,938 

72,738 

+3.0 

1,274 

7,874 

+  I6.6 

51.4 

Puerto  Rico . 

3,602 

4, 106 

516 

6,001 

+  11.8 

0 

5,383 

+23.4 

0 

615 

+30.0 

79.2 

Virgin  Islands.. 

249 

301 

45 

361 

+6.2 

0 

210 

+21.4 

0 

22 

81.8 

Region  III: 

De 1 aware . 

1,045 

1,719 

861 

1,276 

+  1 1. 1 

0 

595 

-2. 1 

22 

246 

+55-7 

65.9 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

5,828 

8,923 

3,584 

6,077 

+53-3 

177 

3,311 

+35.3 

4b4 

336 

+239.4 

61.3 

Mary  land . 

9,817 

13,466 

4,044 

13,765 

+  17. 1 

293 

7,818 

+  17.8 

156 

1,348 

-.  I 

59.6 

North  Carolina.. 

22,054 

27,237 

6,090 

26,800 

+  16.3 

2lj0 

17,444 

+22.5 

26 

2,  197 

+3-7 

58.0 

Pennsylvania.... 

35,599 

46, 062 

14,266 

49,018 

+23. 1 

3,748 

25,043 

+25.9 

1,  182 

4,347 

+  17.7 

66.4 

Virginia . 

13,462 

19, 154 

6,697 

14,234 

+  15.7 

138 

9,339 

+25.5 

35 

1,582 

+3.7 

75.2 

West  Virginia... 

3,066 

3,863 

985 

4,492 

+27-4 

109 

2,621 

+29.0 

15 

6|| 

+32.8 

51.9 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

12,719 

15,208 

3,433 

17,434 

+5-3 

589 

9,21 1 

+3.3 

93 

2,438 

-6.9 

49.2 

Florida . 

26,580 

31,366 

5,532 

30,882 

+5.0 

483 

19,466 

+6.6 

137 

2,239 

+.3 

69.3 

Georgia . 

15,171 

19,949 

4, 102 

19,069 

+2.2 

304 

12,248 

+7-4 

4l 

3,451 

+  18.4 

76.9 

Mississippi . 

9,283 

11,479 

2,212 

11,966 

+  I.B 

213 

7,840 

+4.3 

232 

1,793 

+.6 

52.6 

South  Carolina.. 

9,856 

13,988 

2,997 

16,340 

+  13.5 

234 

9,254 

+5.9 

26 

2,671 

+25.3 

56.9 

Tennessee....... 

12,669 

14,729 

2,224 

18,409 

+  12. 1 

329 

10,640 

+9.2 

4 

1,244 

-21.9 

53.8 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

7,081 

8,056 

1,037 

9,761 

+35.2 

55 

6,078 

+42.9 

15 

I,o4o 

+2.8 

54.7 

Michigan . 

17,455 

23,753 

7,258 

25,280 

+5-3 

659 

12,493 

+9.1 

34o 

1,346 

+4.8 

53.0 

Ohio . . 

38,494 

48, 123 

14, 131 

48,  100 

+  16.1 

674 

29,299 

+  12.6 

308 

5, 178 

+1.5 

43.3 

Region  VI: 

XII inois. ••••••• 

31,068 

42,544 

15,389 

35,852 

+28.5 

2,76o 

23,809 

+26.6 

1,528 

4,391 

+7.5 

71.1 

Indiana . 

11,610 

15,779 

5,264 

18,703 

+29.5 

939 

7,839 

+  17.8 

195 

2,64 2 

+15.9 

55-7 

Minnesota . 

15,500 

16,930 

4,349 

17,756 

+38.3 

247 

12,472 

+38. 1 

70 

2,64l 

+12. 1 

58.9 

Wisconsin....... 

17,796 

24,396 

8,401 

23,718 

+  16. 5 

479 

i4,oo4 

-10.5 

1,444 

2,808 

+5.5 

68.5 

Region  VII: 

X  owe «••••••••••• 

10,467 

12,221 

2,390 

13,531 

+40.9 

403 

8,314 

+37.1 

25 

1,764 

+15.3 

57-9 

Kansas . 

M,3I5 

13,908 

3,292 

12,973 

+7.4 

39 

9, 129 

+7-4 

19 

1,778 

-5. 1 

65.0 

Missouri . 

11,797 

14,710 

3,618 

16, 136 

+  12.4 

481 

8,924 

+  15.7 

923 

2,886 

+44.4 

47.7 

Nebraska . 

6,266 

7,415 

1,229 

7,453 

+27-4 

1 16 

5,444 

+21.5 

38 

1,718 

+24.0 

73.3 

North  Dakota.... 

2,74 2 

3,877 

739 

5,090 

-12.5 

79 

2,622 

+27.0 

8 

353 

+1 1.7 

59.2 

South  Dakota.... 

2,383 

3,421 

798 

3,l6o 

+22.5 

102 

1,877 

+  17.2 

4 

336 

-18.2 

82.7 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

7,608 

8,623 

1,367 

11,052 

+5.0 

500 

5,998 

-3.6 

17 

1,492 

-9-7 

61.5 

Louisiana. . ..... 

10,361 

11,801 

1,704 

14,040 

+  10.7 

109 

8,945 

+  1 1. 1 

71 

1,608 

+31.6 

82.3 

Ok lahoma . 

15,657 

17,040 

1,772 

20,051 

+  19.4 

341 

13,372 

+18. 5 

9 

3,481 

+  13. 1 

73.7 

Texas . 

53,552 

63,797 

11,926 

74,009 

+  1.6 

347 

44,483 

+  1.7 

40 

8,585 

+2-3 

90.8 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

N,345 

14,029 

2,302 

14,577 

+  15.9 

344 

9,830 

+21.8 

186 

997 

-12.0 

57.6 

Montana . 

4,169 

5,136 

965 

5, 165 

+  13.7 

215 

3,422 

+  13.2 

25 

1,555 

+  11.5 

59.7 

New  Mexico . 

4,451 

5,311 

930 

5,349 

+3.6 

29 

3,746 

-1.6 

6 

713 

-17.2 

47.7 

Utah . 

4,529 

5,475 

1,269 

6,751 

+22.7 

573 

3,497 

+  17.6 

126 

847 

+  1.0 

71.3 

Wyoming . 

3, 1 18 

3,550 

585 

3,313 

+20.8 

169 

2,427 

+34.9 

170 

854 

-13.4 

50.7 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

6,324 

8,394 

2,287 

8,613 

-1.0 

74 

4,741 

-4.7 

19 

1, 165 

+3.7 

76.5 

California . 

72,430 

97,987 

28,392 

92, 135 

+8.7 

10,012 

46,360 

+  10.8 

4,299 

9,866 

-1.8 

49.8 

Hawaii . 

1,237 

2,049 

685 

1,881 

+  15.1 

2 

860 

+  11.8 

7 

164 

+  11.6 

64.6 

Nevada . 

3,334 

3,926 

638 

4,062 

+7.2 

117 

2,560 

+7.7 

26 

561 

+28.4 

56.7 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

I,1j64 

2,349 

820 

1,889 

+2.0 

18 

1, 134 

-2.3 

15 

300 

+129.0 

59.0 

Idaho . . 

6,816 

7,655 

968 

8,715 

+  11.6 

136 

5,630 

+  18.0 

67 

874 

+  11.9 

51.7 

Oregon . 

9,493 

10,971 

2,  144 

12, 133 

0.0 

545 

7,759 

-5.9 

14 

2,047 

+23. 1 

39.5 

Washington . 

13,264 

20,81 1 

8,037 

18,227 

+  12.6 

878 

10,961 

+  1/4.7 

395 

1,886 

+  1.1 

60.  l 

j/  Openings  on  hand  beginning  of  month  plus  openings  received  during  the  month. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


Table  7.— Agricu I ture I  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  August  1956 


Referrals  j/ 


Region  and  State 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
July  1956 

Total,  53  States.. 

|,39U,0U3 

+  I3-5 

Region  I: 

1.  133 

-66.6 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

29,3814 

+1423.1+ 

Massachusetts. . . 

13,518 

-12.2 

New  Hampshire... 

378 

-32.5 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

23 

" ”  — 

Vermont . 

1,236 

+  1  |l+.6 

Region  II S 

35,607 

+1+7.0 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

1+7,531+ 

+63.8 

Puerto  Rico . 

5,767 

+89-5 

Virgin  Islands.. 

0 

Region  III: 

-65-7 

Oe  1  aware . 

I.6W+ 

Dl.  st  e  Of  CO  1  e  •  a  e 

1 

— 

Mary  land . 

19,2148 

-1+0.5 

North  Carolina.. 

76,919 

-35.6 

Pennsy 1 vania. . . . 

1+9, 1+1+3 

-.5 

Virginia. . . . 

15,893 

-1+1.6 

West  Virginia... 

2,739 

+  I1+1 .5 

Region  IV: 

12,1478 

+57-1+ 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

2,059 

-57.7 

Georgia . 

1+2, 870 

+1+61.0 

Mississippi . 

105,783 

+25.2 

South  Carolina.. 

|1+,58U 

-33.9 

Tennessee . 

76,  132 

-.7 

Region  V: 

+578.8 

Kentucky . 

10,990 

Michigan . 

58,610 

+6.3 

Ohio . 

29,536 

-6.2 

Region  VI: 

38,667 

1 1 linois . 

- 10.0 

Indiana . 

148,923 

+119.9 

Minnesota . 

3,1459 

-59.2 

Wisconsin . 

148,285 

+101.2 

Region  VII : 

-65.9 

I  . . 

2,805 

Kansas . 

1,5014 

-36.1 

Missouri . 

3,856 

-89. 1 

Nebraska . 

3,297 

-68.7 

North  Dakota.... 

2,8145 

+1+3-5 

South  Dakota.... 

6L6 

-22.6 

Region  VIII: 

-1+8.6 

Arknnsas . 

17,677 

Louisiana . 

10,372 

+226. 1 

Ok  la noma . 

14,891+ 

+  I51+.6 

Texas . 

1142,911 

+31+.8 

Region  IX: 

52,906 

+  1  li+.O 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

5,281 

+  12.1+ 

New  Mexico . 

14,656 

+62.5 

Utah . 

6,  197 

+35. 1+ 

Wyoming... . 

2,387 

-25.0 

Region  X: 

+27.3 

Arizona . 

50,  195 

Ca lifornie . 

125,509 

+29.1+ 

Hawaii . 

110 

-25.7 

Nevada . 

851 

-19.6 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

1+ 

—  —  — 

Idaho . 

22,271+ 

-29-9 

Oregon . 

73,81+6 

-.9 

Washington . 

66,327 

+8  1 .5 

Placements 


V 


Employer  visits 


Percentage 
change  from  2/ 

Pool- 

type 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
July  1956 

umber 

Ju  ly 

1956 

Aug. 

1955 

373,31+3 

+  15.9 

+  11.9 

61+6,762 

81,689 

5l+,75l 

+2.9 

3,33l+ 

-8.6 

+  17.3 

0 

2,263 

201+ 

+63.2 

28,021+ 

+1+16.2 

-I1+.2 

0 

10 

953 

+5-9 

12,  189 

-17.9 

+  17-6 

1+.361+ 

990 

2, 167 

-1.8 

381 

-32.9 

-1+0.8 

32i+ 

21 

105 

15 

— 

— 

0 

8 

3 

—  - 

1,009 

+  I51+.I 

-18.6 

0 

3 

725 

-12.3 

35,272 

+1+7-3 

-7.2 

9,672 

173 

1,297 

+30.0 

1+9,31+5 

+79-7 

+  13.7 

33,361 

i+,  362 

2,202 

-1+.6 

379 

+  II4I+.5 

+80.5 

83 

0 

108 

— -  — 

0 

—  —  — 

0 

0 

0 

1,965 

-1+9.2 

-II. 1 

1,119 

66 

113 

-26.6 

I 

_ « 

— 

0 

0 

0 

19,697 

-38. 1 

+27.3 

1,271 

1+96 

513 

-1+3.3 

76,607 

-32.2 

+1+1.3 

12,81+6 

121 

3,767 

-22.1+ 

53,961+ 

0.0 

+67.6 

26,01+8 

7,170 

I,  106 

-2.5 

12,603 

-52.9 

+31+.7 

6,366 

117 

606 

-5.3 

2,901 

+  11+2.1+ 

+708. 1 

2,688 

0 

155 

-4  *3 

1 1,970 

+60.2 

-25.6 

1+6 

119 

1,709 

+30.5 

1,651 

+3.  1 

-31+.3 

0 

11+ 

1,039 

+71.7 

1+1,361+ 

+515.3 

+6I.5 

11,530 

326 

2,1+1+ 1 

+65.8 

105,210 

+27.5 

+237.0 

103,839 

32 

628 

+50.6 

13,506 

-23.6 

-11.6 

2,771 

1,916 

1,839 

+9.9 

75,291+ 

-  1.0 

+70.9 

1+5,1+ 1 1+ 

1 

1,337 

+17.0 

12,232 

+753-6 

+  13.9 

7,592 

0 

536 

+81. 7 

5l+,902 

+7.1+ 

+32.9 

9,  101 

l+,l+59 

3,591+ 

4A+.8 

28,91+1 

-10.7 

-3.3 

13,309 

79l+ 

3,932 

-1.2 

1+8,91+7 

+35-7 

+6.9 

28,020 

3,911 

It  169 

+38.5 

52,1+1+1 

+139.2 

+  1.1+ 

37,353 

3,1+61 

559 

+  13.1+ 

13,632 

-19.7 

+22.0 

382 

1 

297 

-22.0 

56,512 

+  123.1+ 

+  15. 1 

1+6,302 

3,310 

1,262 

-13-1+ 

3,931 

-67-3 

-1+0.3 

120 

590 

1+1+2 

+5-7 

1,232 

-1+1. 1 

+37.0 

0 

151+ 

866 

-22.5 

2,  188 

-93.2 

+22.6 

1,231 

2 

533 

+  15.1+ 

3,990 

-68.7 

-1+9.6 

0 

937 

557 

+  11.8 

1+,  395 

+152.6 

-28.9 

263 

52i+ 

170 

-1+1.0 

573 

-25.1+ 

-2l+.  1 

0 

1 

103 

-51.9 

13,1+15 

-63.9 

-22.5 

10,702 

1 

507 

-17.3 

9,600 

+230.0 

+213.3 

2, 1+1+9 

3l+0 

587 

+  1  15.8 

i+,373 

+  I53-1+ 

-29.0 

262 

3 

915 

+28.7 

I2l+,  I+60 

+31.8 

-8.7 

15,202 

309 

3,376 

+6.5 

56,262 

+121.6 

-  ll+.O 

12,780 

10,081 

1,371 

-6.0 

1+.89L+ 

+28.5 

-1+7. 7 

0 

ll+9 

1,079 

-20.6 

3,91+2 

+52.9 

+29.3 

21+6 

258 

535 

+9.2 

5,756 

+28.9 

-3.1 

2,950 

358 

31+0 

-35.6 

1,61+1+ 

-31.8 

-3.3 

0 

78 

596 

-I1+.5 

1+7,961 

+  17-9 

+28.8 

1+1,1+51 

0 

979 

+t+l .  1 

1 13,01+2 

+32.2 

-9.6 

59,1+80 

It  178 

i+,379 

+2.6 

11+1+ 

+30.9 

0 

0 

68 

83 

—  —  — 

753 

-21+.8 

+2.1 

120 

16 

112 

-13.2 

1+ 

0 

3 

0 

... 

21,339 

-30.8 

+l(l+.3 

8,1+69 

356 

660 

-19.5 

7l+,696 

+  1.1+ 

-I1+.9 

1+1+.7I3 

2,C7l+ 

1,1+11 

+3.1+ 

59,761 

+8C.3 

-17.5 

1+2,518 

30,085 

781+ 

+  12.0 

j J  Referrals  exclude,  placements  include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Farm  Representatives. 
2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represneted  was  under  100. 


Table  6. — Disqualifications ,  by  issue,  by  State,  Aprll-June  1956 


Region  and  State 

Total  new 
spells  of 
insured  unem¬ 
ployment  1/ 

Number  of 
claimant 
contacts  2j 

Total  disquali¬ 
fications  2/ 

Voluntary  quit 

Misconduct 

Net  able  and  not 
available 

Refusal  of 
suitable  m>rk 

Number 

Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 

Number 

Per 

1,000  new 
spells  of 
insured 
unemployment 

Number 

Per 

1,000  new 
spells  of 
insured 
unemployment 

Number 

Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 

Number 

Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 

Total . 

2,660,114 

18,447,318 

350,198 

19.0 

96,512 

36.3 

34,527 

13.0 

155,406 

8»4 

22,366 

1.2 

Region  I! 

Connecticut........... 

41,506 

255,164 

3,055 

12.0 

876 

21.1 

191 

4.6 

1,563 

6.1 

241 

.9 

Maine . 

20, ISO 

152,674 

2,655 

17.4 

860 

42.6 

156 

7.7 

958 

6.3 

380 

2.5 

Massachusetts . 

109,838 

652,110 

8,786 

13.5 

3,141 

28.6 

771 

7.0 

3,  ok) 

910 

1.4 

New  Hampshire . 

15,652 

120,283 

1,448 

12.0 

566 

36.2 

111 

7.1 

388 

3.2 

200 

1.7 

Rhode  Island . . 

38,407 

211,339 

3,242 

15.3 

789 

20.5 

221 

5.8 

1,614 

7.6 

54 2 

2.6 

Vermont . . . . 

3,416 

26,865 

493 

18.4 

279 

81.7 

50 

14.6 

58 

2.2 

80 

3.0 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey.. . . 

159,972 

1,026,959 

12,261 

11.9 

1,275 

8.0 

1,347 

8.4 

7,776 

7.6 

433 

J4 

New  York.............. 

483,574 

2,993,855 

69,768 

23.3 

11,209 

23.2 

1,384 

2.9 

37,809 

12.6 

5,355 

1.8 

Puerto  Rico........... 

290 

3,402 

175 

51.4 

5 

17.2 

3 

10.3 

139 

40.9 

8 

2.4 

Virgin  Islands . . 

2 

33 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

0 

Region  III: 

Delaware........ . . 

5,065 

38,994 

584 

15.0 

217 

42.8 

98 

19.3 

150 

3.8 

86 

2.2 

District  of  Columbia.. 

6,368 

55,951 

1,917 

34.3 

413 

64.9 

296 

46.5 

913 

16.3 

77 

1.4 

Maryland. . 

33,166 

208,731 

5,514 

26.4 

1,794 

54.1 

985 

29.7 

1,196 

5.7 

1,118 

5.4 

North  Carolina... . 

102,137 

583,069 

6,427 

11.0 

3,170 

31.0 

961 

9.4 

1,918 

3.3 

236 

.4 

Pennsylvania. ......... 

275,591 

2,093,866 

18,102 

8.6 

5,436 

19.7 

1,882 

6.8 

8,155 

3.9 

1,839 

.9 

Virginia.............. 

31,843 

131*806 

3,185 

24.2 

885 

27.8 

416 

13.1 

1,765 

13.4 

119 

.9 

Nest  Virginia . 

15,543 

79,543 

2,127 

26.7 

1,005 

64.7 

360 

23.2 

442 

5.6 

75 

.9 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

45,767 

362,833 

3,339 

9.2 

1,969 

43.0 

593 

13.0 

667 

1.8 

108 

.3 

Florida . . . . 

33,748 

161,189 

2,689 

16.7 

582 

17.2 

350 

10.4 

1,544 

9.6 

149 

.9 

Georgia . 

41,228 

299,957 

5,535 

18.5 

3,309 

80.3 

1,313 

31.8 

677 

2.3 

196 

.7 

Mississippi... . . 

20,854 

154,627 

2,408 

15.6 

585 

28.1 

336 

16.1 

1,185 

7.7 

198 

1.3 

South  Carolina . 

28,036 

199,080 

5,944 

29.9 

2,940 

104.9 

1,166 

41.6 

1,610 

8.1 

188 

.9 

Tennessee . . . 

44,906 

460,827 

6,218 

13.5 

4,208 

93.7 

1,145 

25.5 

712 

1.5 

153 

.3 

Region  V: 

Kentucky........ . 

34,904 

262,789 

2,607 

9.9 

834 

23.9 

533 

15.3 

1,059 

4.0 

181 

.7 

Michigan . 

190,206 

1,608,882 

30,903 

19.2 

11,655 

61.3 

2,615 

13.7 

12,091 

7.5 

1,147 

.7 

Ohio . . 

108,660 

777,012 

21,015 

27.0 

4,786 

44.0 

3,754 

34.5 

9,130 

11.8 

1,070 

1.4 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

145,086 

926,449 

27,962 

30.2 

2,627 

18.1 

2,083 

14.4 

16,276 

17.6 

1,420 

1.5 

Indiana . 

80,504 

527,897 

6,797 

12.9 

2,366 

29.4 

964 

12.0 

2,307 

4.4 

210 

.4 

Minnesota . 

20,040 

246,268 

4,297 

17  .4 

1,303 

65.0 

421 

a.o 

1,719 

7.0 

295 

1.2 

Wisconsin.... . 

38,017 

286,674 

5,529 

19.3 

1,502 

39.5 

443 

11.7 

950 

3.3 

353 

1.4 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . • . 

12,024 

91,233 

2,269 

24.9 

1,326 

110.3 

288 

24.0 

620 

6.8 

25 

.3 

Kansas . . 

13,734 

97,349 

2,408 

24.7 

499 

36.3 

308 

22.4 

1,429 

14.7 

87 

.9 

Missouri . 

53,105 

386,429 

5,414 

14.0 

2,811 

52.9 

1,175 

22.1 

1,073 

2.8 

207 

.5 

Nebraska. . . 

6,284 

40,541 

1,233 

30.4 

232 

36.9 

187 

29.8 

731 

18.0 

16 

.4 

North  Dakota . 

1,415 

29,029 

260 

9.0 

58 

41.0 

7 

4.9 

163 

5.6 

15 

.5 

South  Dakota . . 

1,168 

13,809 

222 

16.1 

59 

50.5 

31 

26.5 

88 

6*4 

2 

.1 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . 

15,977 

124,530 

2,165 

17.4 

887 

55.5 

356 

22.3 

631 

5.1 

103 

.8 

Louisiana . . 

23,537 

161,511 

3,271 

20.3 

1,393 

59.2 

650 

27.6 

726 

4.5 

315 

2.0 

Oklahoma . 

16,366 

118,168 

3,186 

27.0 

1,554 

95.0 

296 

18.1 

1,082 

9.2 

137 

1.2 

Texas . 

41,310 

344,404 

6,257 

18.2 

3,044 

73.7 

1,201 

29.1 

1,669 

4.8 

343 

1.0 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

6,428 

42,298 

982 

23.2 

502 

78.1 

130 

20.2 

297 

k  7.0 

46 

1.1 

Montana . 

3,508 

53,193 

761 

14.3 

406 

115.7 

69 

19.7 

170 

3.2 

63 

1.2 

New  Mexico . . 

5,927 

37,271 

897 

24.1 

322 

54.3 

163 

27.5 

376 

10.1 

36 

1.0 

Utah. . 

5,856 

44,039 

1,270 

28.8 

271 

46.3 

83 

14.2 

507 

11.5 

153 

3.5 

fyondng . . . 

1,990 

14,214 

370 

26.0 

85 

42.7 

24 

12.1 

202 

14.2 

22 

1.5 

Region  X: 

59,364 

Arizona.. . . . 

8,217 

1,250 

21.1 

559 

68.0 

239 

29.1 

425 

7.2 

27 

•5 

California. . 

195,501 

1,263,987 

38,969 

30.8 

9,690 

49.6 

3,709 

19.0 

17,583 

13.9 

2,831 

2.2 

Hawaii . 

4,374 

41,774 

1,456 

34.9 

405 

92.6 

111 

25.4 

814 

19.5 

65 

1.6 

Nevada . 

5,427 

42,958 

842 

19.6 

247 

45.5 

109 

20.1 

383 

8.9 

88 

2.0 

Region  XI : 

Alaska . 

1,757 

37,515 

593 

15.8 

86 

48.9 

30 

17.1 

309 

8.2 

15 

.4 

Idaho . 

2,470 

32,288 

574 

17.8 

136 

55.1 

36 

14.6 

256 

7.9 

93 

2.9 

Oregon . . 

19,794 

159,150 

4,832 

30.4 

531 

26.8 

165 

8.3 

3,977 

25.0 

78 

.5 

Washington . 

39,439 

303,134 

5,735 

18.9 

823 

20.9 

212 

5.4 

4,102 

13.5 

192 

.6 

Estimated  on  the  basis  of  initial  <il alas  filed  and  monetary  determinations  with  sufficient  wage  credits. 

Hew  spells  of  insured  unemployment  plus  continued  claims  for  which  the  State  is  liable. 

In  addition  to  the  four  issues  shoma,  also  includes  miscellaneous  disqualifications  which  do  not  apply  in  all  States.  Excludes  labor-dispute 
disqualifications  . 


Table  9. —Insured  Claimants,  beneficiaries,  exhaustions  and  average  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  drawn, 
by  State,  1+8  States  j/,  claimants  with  benefit  years  ended  April-June  1556 


Region  and  State 


Total 


Individual  benefit  year 


Uniform  benefit  year 


Region  I* 

Connecticut . . 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island. ....... . 

Vermont . . .. 

Region  II s 

New  Jersey.......... 

New  York . . 

Puerto  Rico.... . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy Ivanla . 

•Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama  lj/ . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan. . . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Indiana. . . . 

Minnesota . . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . . . . 

Nebraska. . . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota........ 

Region  VIII : 

Arkansas. ........... 

Louisiana... . . . 

Ok  I  ahoma . . . . 

Texas. . . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . . 

Utah . . 

Wyoming . . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii....... . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

•Alaska . . . .  • 

•Idaho. ............. 

•Oregon . 

•Washington . 


Beneficiaries 

Exhaustions 

Average  number 
of  weeks 
of 

benefits 
drawn  by 
beneficiaries 

Insured 

claimants 

Number 

Percent  of 
insured 
claimants  2j 

Number 

Percent  of 
insured 
claimants  2 / 

Percent  of 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 

1,360,151* 

1,096,695 

80.8 

259,584 

15.1 

23.6 

11.7 

1,01*8,629 

837,301* 

79.8 

196,915 

18.8 

23-5 

12.0 

311,505 

261,391 

83.9 

62,669 

20. 1 

24.0 

10.7 

54,349 

31,679 

58.3 

3,435 

6.3 

10.8 

7-3 

57, 57l+ 

1*6,285 

80.4 

12,870 

22.4 

27.8 

10.9 

18,1+60 

I3,20i* 

71.5 

3,223 

17-5 

24.4 

10.7 

2,551* 

2,235 

87.5 

61 1 

23.9 

27-3 

14.7 

61*,  1 18 

51,1*87 

80.3 

U-,539 

22.7 

28.2 

14.6 

163, 157 

156,807 

96. 1 

15,324 

9.4 

9.8 

12.3 

213 

205 

96.2 

100 

46.9 

48.8 

17.9 

8 

3 

G/) 

0 

“  “  “ 

... 

(3/) 

1,856 

l,3ll* 

70.8 

400 

21.6 

30.4 

10.4 

3,975 

3,215 

80.9 

1,178 

29.6 

36.6 

12.8 

33,269 

30,521 

91.7 

5,511 

|6.6 

18.1 

10.8 

139,1*70 

110,1*31 

79.2 

26, 176 

18.8 

23.7 

(4.2 

81*,  71*7 

65,1*21 

77.2 

22, 176 

26.2 

33-9 

7.5 

12,603 

10,972 

87. 1 

2,151 

17.1 

19.6 

10.7 

12,  128 

12,  |1*6 

100. 1 

5,189 

1*2.8 

1*2.7 

12.4 

23,856 

20,761 

87.0 

8,216 

34.4 

39.6 

9-1 

22,512 

17,682 

78.5 

6,669 

29.6 

37.7 

12.3 

10,697 

9,04l 

84.5 

3,089 

28.9 

34.2 

10.4 

12,21*3 

9,700 

79.2 

3,548 

29.0 

36.6 

1  1  e6 

31*,  997 

24,991 

71.4 

9,133 

26.1 

36.5 

l4.o 

22,868 

17, 113 

74.8 

4,687 

20.5 

27.4 

16.2 

36,389 

32,093 

88.2 

9,313 

25.6 

29-0 

12.0 

1+3,801 

31,063 

70.9 

4,500 

10.3 

ll*.5 

1 1 .0 

26, 12l+ 

21,076 

8O.7 

8,314 

31.8 

39.4 

9.5 

13,075 

10,806 

82.6 

3, 199 

24.5 

29.6 

13.7 

5,571+ 

4,499 

80. 7 

1,800 

32.3 

40.0 

10.2 

10,51+9 

8,761 

83.I 

2,854 

27.1 

32.6 

1  l.o 

3l+,  71*9 

26,324 

75.8 

5,478 

15.8 

20.8 

9*8 

2,956 

2,230 

75.4 

739 

25.0 

33.  1 

10.8 

|,0i*8 

84o 

80.2 

230 

21.9 

27.4 

1 1 .8 

'632 

467 

73-9 

208 

32.9 

44.5 

10.3 

7,976 

6,408 

80. 3 

2,216 

27.8 

34.6 

10.4 

15,670 

9,831 

62.7 

3,858 

24.6 

39.2 

13.5 

9,385 

7,325 

78. 1 

3,405 

36.3 

1+6.5 

1 1  *8 

30,081* 

21,339 

70.9 

8,475 

28.2 

39.7 

10.3 

2,289 

1,372 

59.9 

1*28 

18.7 

31-2 

II. 8 

2,319 

1,741 

75-1 

444 

19.1 

25.5 

10.6 

2,680 

2, 127 

79.4 

652 

24.3 

30.7 

12. 1 

1*,352 

2,756 

63.3 

451 

10.4 

|6.4 

10. 1 

1.076 

832 

77.3 

232 

21.6 

27-9 

10.3 

1*,  1*1*5 

3,296 

74.2 

708 

15-9 

21.5 

10.6 

97,230 

67,901 

69.8 

12,440 

12.8 

18. 3 

12#  1 

3, 193 

2,766 

86.6 

568 

17-8 

20.5 

12. 1 

2,  126 

1,659 

78.0 

354 

16.7 

21.3 

10.8 

9,810 

10,350 

105.5 

5,814 

59-3 

56.2 

15.8 

18,005 

15,011 

83*4 

3,436 

19.1 

22.9 

10.5 

79,236 

65,871 

83. 1 

9,271 

11.7 

l4>  1 

10.8 

119,707 

104,738 

87-5 

21,972 

18.4 

21.0 

12.2 

•  Represents  uniform  benefit  year  States. 

| /  Excludes  Maine,  Maryland  and  New  Hampshire,  -here  uniform  benefit  years  do  not  end  this  quarter;  and  Illinois,  where  because  of  a  change  from 
J  uniform  to  individual  benefit  year  a  few  claimants  had  their  benefit  years  extended  into  April.  Also  excludes  Wisconsin,  comparable  data  not 

received . 


$ 


Ex crudes  an  indeterminate  but  relatively  small  number  of  claimants  initially  determined  to  be  not  insured  but  found  insured  on  redeter- 
mination.  However,  these  claimants  are  included  as  beneficiaries  if  they  receive  benefit  payments. 

Not  computed:  volume  less  than  50  claimants#  ...  ,  .  .  . 

Prior  to  September  1*,  1955,  claimants  in  Alabama  established  benefit  years  upon  receiving  benefits  for  at  least  one  week  of  unemployment 

within  9  weeks  after  filing  a  new  claim. 


Table  10.--  Insured  Claimants,  beneficiaries,  exhaustions  and  average  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  drawn, 
by  State,  42  States  J/»  claimants  with  benefit  years  ending  Ju ly- September  1956  as  of  June  30,  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total  jj/ . . 

Region  Is 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island......... 

Vermont. . . 

Region  IT: 

New  Jersey..... . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.......... 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

De  I  aware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy I vania . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama  %/ . 

Florida . 

Georgia. . . . 

Mississippi. . . 

South  Carolina....... 

Tennessee . . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas. . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas. ............ 

Louisiana . 

Ok  lahoma . . . . 

Texas . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

Montana. . . . . 

New  Mexico . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca lifornie . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada. . . . 


Insured 
claimants  2/ 

Bene 

f iciaries 

Exhaustions 

Number 

Percent  of 
insured 
claimants  2/ 

Number 

Percent  of 
insured 
claimants  2/ 

Percent  of 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 

968,684 

733,795 

75-8 

151.713 

15.7 

20.7 

56, 169 

29,683 

52.8 

8,  129 

14.5 

27.4 

16,649 

n,448 

68.8 

2,667 

16.0 

23.3 

1, 173 

809 

69.0 

179 

15.3 

22.1 

56,525 

41,542 

73-5 

10,200 

18.0 

24.6 

l4l,  1 13 

134,519 

95.3 

12,684 

9.0 

9*4 

183 

151 

8O.3 

72 

38.3 

47-7 

6 

4 

(V) 

3 

(V) 

(V) 

1,533 

1,068 

69.7 

372 

24-3 

34.8 

4, 124 

3,269 

79.3 

1,076 

26. 1 

32.9 

26,062 

21,767 

83.5 

4, 123 

15.8 

18. 9 

134,  139 

94,623 

70.5 

18,741 

14.0 

19.8 

II,  168 

9,622 

86.2 

1,634 

14.6 

17.0 

10,671 

10,600 

99.3 

3,oo4 

35.6 

35.9 

24, 133 

20,982 

86.8 

8,828 

36.5 

42. 1 

19,983 

13,590 

63.0 

4,973 

24.9 

36.6 

7,989 

6,731 

94.3 

2,  17c 

27.2 

32.2 

14,279 

10,425 

73.0 

3,492 

24.5 

33. F 

25,534 

17,976 

70.4 

6,899 

27.0 

38.4 

13,307 

1 1,056 

83.1 

3,587 

27.0 

32.4 

135,476 

102, 129 

75.4 

14,917 

11. 0 

14.6 

39,736 

23,667 

65.I 

3,916 

9.9 

15-1 

33,706  . 

25,468 

75.6 

7,617 

22.6 

29.9 

8,794 

6,875 

78.2 

1,672 

21.3 

27.2 

4,544 

3,607 

79.4 

1,233 

27.1 

34.2 

7,699 

6,393 

82.9 

1,860 

24.2 

29. 1 

26, 157 

19,222 

73.4 

4,079 

15  *6 

21.2 

2,537 

1,931 

76.1 

781 

30.8 

40.4 

44 1 

339 

76.9 

103 

23.4 

30.4 

448 

360 

80.4 

162 

36.? 

45-0 

9,378 

7,729 

82.4 

2,335 

24.9 

30.2 

12,426 

6,895 

55-5 

2,403 

19.3 

34.9 

8,293 

6,598 

79.5 

2,634 

31.7 

39.9 

20,514 

15,067 

73.4 

5,895 

28.7 

39.1 

5, 178 

3,502 

67.6 

932 

18.0 

26.6 

1, 1 18 

688 

61.5 

328 

29.3 

47.7 

2,539 

1,666 

65.6 

458 

16.0 

27.5 

3,058 

1,637 

60. 1 

343 

11.2 

18. 7 

508 

356 

70.1 

122 

24.0 

34-3 

6,683 

4,682 

70.1 

636 

9.5 

13.6 

69,566 

48,824 

70.2 

4,476 

6.4 

9.2 

3,139 

2,395 

76.3 

592 

18.9 

24.7 

1,651 

1,511 

81.6 

386 

20.9 

25.5 

Average  number 
of  weeks 
of 

benefits 
drawn  by 
beneficiaries 


11.2 


10.3 

9.4 

12.3 


13. S 

I  1.0 

18. 7 

(V) 


10.5 

11.3 

10.8 

13.5 

8.9 


11.4 

9.4 

11.2 

9.6 

M.5 

14.9 


16.0 

10.0 

10.8 


8.5 

13.2 


10.7 

10. 8 

9.4 

12.4 
11.9 
1 1. 1 


10. 1 
13.1 
11.6 
10.0 


10.4 

15.2 

ic.4 

10.0 

m.5 


7.8 

10.4 

11.4 

12.  I 


_!/  Excludes 'Alaska,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Virginia,  and  Washington,  where  benefit  years 
do  not  end  this  quarter.  Also  excludes  Wisconsin,  date  not  received.  7 

2/  Excludes  an  indeterminate  but  relatively  small  number  of  claimants  initially  determined  to  be  not  insured  but  found  insured  on 
rede  termination.  However,  these  claimants  are  included  as  beneficiaries  if  they  receive  benefit  payments. 

3/  Represents  individual  benefit-year  States  only.  See  footnote  I. 

5/  Not  computed;  volume  less  than  50  claimants. 

Pri°r  *'0  September  4,  1955,  claimants  in  Alabama  established  benefit  years  upon  receiving  benefits  for  at  least  one  week  of  un¬ 
employment  within  9  weeks  after  filing  a  new  claim. 


Table  II. -Insured  claimants,  beneficiaries,  exhaustions  and  average  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  drawn, 
by  State,  1*3  States  _l/,  claimants  with  benefit  years  ending  October- December  1956  as  of  June  30,  1556 


Region  and  State 


Insured 
claimants  Zj 


Tota  I . 


Region  I: 

Connecticut. . . 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont . 


Region  IIS 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico. . . . 
Virgin  Islands. 


Region  III: 

De  I  aware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy  I  vania . 

West  Virginia . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. • •• 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 
Indiana. .. 
Minnesota. 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. . 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. . 
Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. . . 
Montana.... 
New  .Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . . . 


Region  X: 
Arizona.... 
Ca lifornia. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 


I,  111,261* 


19,01*9 
1*6,1+1+1* 
12,260 
2,  197 


77,417 

177,929 

136 

7 


2,965 

i+,585 

27»5l*2 

U.0,033 

13,086 


li.,915 

12,280 

20,075 

10,534 

12,513 

36,21*0 


18, 102 
52,1*11* 
57,271 


39,663 

15,620 


10,015 
11,603 
31*,  783 
9,235 
3,457 
2,275 


15,617 

14,237 

9,566 

19,616 


9,936 

i*,777 

3,01*9 

6,618 

2,227 


U,563 
122, 195 
5,3l*U 
4,854 


Beneficiaries 


Number 


885,679 


12,057 

36,238 

9,903 

1,653 


66,900 

158,663 

127 

2 


1,737 
3,956 
26,369 
95, 103 
11,823 


1 1,1*58 
9,699 
H.,811: 
7,1*93 
8,527 
26,302 


16,040 

1*2,516 

1*3,360 


30,8 14 
16,831* 


4, 324 
ic, 166 
24,549 
7,6ol* 
3,318 

2,069 


12,660 

8,1*72 

7,61*6 

19,030 


5,268 
1*,  101+ 
3,21*1* 
5,358 
1,925 


1+.270 

100,275 

4,462 

4,367 


Percent  of 
insured 
claimants  Z/ 


79.7 


63.3 

78.0 

80.6 

84-3 


86J+ 

89.2 

93-1* 

(V) 


58.6 

86.3 
95-7 
67.9 

90.3 


76.8 

79.0 

73-8 

71.1 

68. 1 

72.6 


88.6 

31.1 

75-7 


77.7 

85.8 


1*3-2 

87-6 

7C.6 

82.3 

96.0 

90.9 


81.1 

59-5 

79.8 

97.0 


53-0 
85-9 
106.1* 
80. 7 
86.1* 


93.6 

82.1 

83-5 

90.0 


Exhaustions 


Number 


ll*C,788 


2,113 

6,1*81* 

2,779 

210 


15,027 

12,573 

1*6 

0 


1*72 
I,  191* 
1*,065 
5,281 
1,251* 


3,752 

2,1*97 

i*,567 

2,668 

2,573 

6,771 


2,150 
10,358 
1*,  137 


9,989 

2,621* 


2,793 
2,851 
1*,  028 
2,  ICi* 
61*2 
702 


1,967 
2,64+ 
1,901 
6,  1 1*2 


567 

1,028 

591 

920 

582 


61*3 

5,866 

51*2 

691 


Percent  of 
insured 
c laiments  2/ 


12.7 


II. I 
14.0 

22.  T 

9.6 


19.1+ 

7.1 

33-8 


15.9 

26.0 

14.8 

3.8 

9.6 


25.2 

20.3 
22.7 

25.3 
20.6 
ie.7 


11.9 

15.8 

7.2 


25.2 

13.1* 


27.9 
21*. 6 
11.6 
22.8 
16.6 

30.9 


12.6 

18.6 

19.8 

31.3 


5.7 

21.5 

19.1* 

13.9 

26.1 


ll+.l 
1+.8 
10. 1 
14.2 


Percent  of 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 


15.9 


17-5 

17-9 

28.1 

11.3 


22.5 

7-9 

36.2 


27-2 

30.2 

15-4 

5-6 

10.6 


32.7 

25.7 

30.8 

35.6 
30.2 

25.7 


13.1* 

24.4 

9-5 


32.1* 

15.6 


64-6 

28.0 

|6.4 

27.7 

19-3 

33-9 


15.5 

31-2 

21+.9 

32.3 


10.8 

25-0 

18.2 

17.2 

30.2 


15.1 
5-8 

12.1 

15.8 


Average  number 
of  weeks 
of 

benefits 
drawn  by 
beneficiaries 


I  1.0 


10.9 
10.3 
10. 1 
11.2 


12.9 

11.5 

l4.2 

(V) 


9.8 

12.1* 

10.9 
11.5 

7.9 


1 1.0 

7.1 
11.2 
11.6 
11.2 

15.1 


IL.2 

11.7 

11.2 


8.6 

13.0 


18.3 
10.6 
9.1 
1 1.1* 

13.7 

10.8 


8.1* 

12-3 

11.5 

10.9 


8.6 

14.2 
5-6 
1 1. 1 

10.2 


9.7 
9.1 
1 1.0 
10.9 


j/  Excludes  Alaska,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Virginia  and  Washington,  where  benefit  years  do  not  end 

*  srsas  saw  -  ^  ~ 

Represents  individual-benefit-year  States  only.  See  footnote  I. 

Not  computed;  volume  less  than  50  claimants. 


Table  12.— Dependents'  a  I lowances— Number  and  percent  distribution  of  beneficiaries  by  number  entitled  to 
dependents'  allowances  by  sex  of  beneficiary,  II  States,  April-June  1956 


Percent  of  beneficiaries  with 


State  and  sex 

Total 

number 

of 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

Tota  1 

No 

depend¬ 

ents 

1  or  more  dependents 

Tota  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

or 

more 

Tota  1 . 

310,046 

100.0 

66.5 

33.5 

13.6 

9.8 

4.9 

5.2 

0.2 

Alaska . 

794 

100.0 

74.6 

25.4 

8.6 

6.5 

5*7 

1.9 

2.8 

Connecticut . 

15,243 

100.0 

e6.5 

13.5 

6.0 

3.8 

1.8 

1 .1 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

3,254 

100.0 

74.4 

25.6 

12.6 

6.6 

6.4 

NA 

NA 

1 1 linois . 

89,918 

100.0 

65.7 

34-3 

19.4 

7.5 

3.8 

3.6 

NA 

Mary  land. ....... 

28,230 

100.0 

83.9 

16.  1 

6.6 

4.5 

2.5 

2.5 

NA 

Massachusetts. . . 

44-,  778 

100.0 

83.3 

16.7 

7.0 

5-0 

2.6 

1.  1 

I.C 

Michigan . 

82,315 

100.0 

47.5 

52.5 

15.7 

12.5 

10.8 

13.5 

Nevada . 

2,  177 

100.0 

68.8 

31.2 

JI.7 

6-9 

6.1 

6.6 

NA 

North  Dakota.... 

991 

100.0 

53.1 

46.9 

13.0 

12.4 

21.5 

NA 

NA 

Ohio. . . . . 

41,075 

100.0 

68. 1 

31.9 

11.6 

20.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming . 

1,266 

100.0 

57-0 

43-0 

13.1 

29-9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Men . 

175,889 

IQO.O 

48.5 

51.5 

19.6 

15.1 

7.8 

8.7 

0.3 

Alaska . 

598 

ICO.O 

67.2 

32.8 

1 1.0 

8.2 

7.4 

2.5 

3.7 

Connecticut . 

6,392 

100.0 

71.8 

28.2 

M.7 

8.3 

3.8 

3.3 

1.2 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

2,009 

100.0 

68.0 

32.0 

14.8 

8. 1 

9.1 

NA 

NA 

1 1 linois . 

42,621 

100.0 

4-5.1 

54.9 

31.1 

10.8 

6.4 

6.6 

NA 

Maryland. . 

i4,4oo 

100.0 

76.8 

23.2 

8.5 

6.5' 

3.9 

4.3 

NA 

Massachusetts. . . 

18,566 

100.0 

63.7 

36.3 

l4.o 

11.2 

6.0 

2.7 

2.3 

Michigan . 

63, 175 

100.0 

35.0 

65.0 

18.4 

15.6 

13..  6 

17.3 

Nevada . 

1,591 

100. c 

60.2 

39.8 

l4.6 

8.5 

8.0 

8.8 

NA 

North  Dakota.... 

790 

100.0 

51.6 

48.4 

12.4 

12.8 

23.2 

NA 

NA 

Ohio . 

24,702 

100.0 

51.9 

48. 1 

16.6 

31.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming . 

l,Q45 

100.0 

49.9 

50. 1 

14.8 

35.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Women . 

134, 157 

100.0 

90.0 

10.0 

5.7 

2.8 

•  9 

.6 

Cl/) 

A 1  a sK 

196 

100.0 

96.9 

3.1 

1.0 

1.5 

.5 

Connecticut . 

8,856 

100.0 

97.1 

2.9 

1.9 

.6 

.4 

_  _  _ 

_ 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

1,245 

ICO.O 

84.8 

15.2 

8.9 

4.3 

2.0 

NA 

NA 

T 1 linois . 

47,297 

100.0 

84.2 

15.8 

8.9 

4.5 

1.5 

.9 

NA 

Mary  land . 

13,830 

100.0 

91.4 

8.6 

4.5 

2.4 

1.  1 

.7 

NA 

Massachusetts. . . 

26,212 

ICO.O 

97.1 

2.9 

2.0 

•  7 

.2 

Cl/) 

Cl/) 

Michigan . 

19, i4o 

100.0 

B8.6 

11.4 

6.6 

2.2 

1.4 

1.  1 

Nevada . 

586 

100.0 

92.2 

7-3 

3-8 

2.6 

I.C 

.5 

NA 

North  Dakota.... 

201 

100.0 

58.7 

41.3 

15.4 

10.9 

i4.9 

NA 

NA 

Ohio . 

16,373 

100.0 

92.5 

7.5 

4. 1 

3.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wyoming . 

221 

100.0 

90.5 

9.5 

5-0 

4-5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

_l/  Less  than  0.05  percent 


Table  13. — Dependents’  allowances — Benef iciaries  entitled  to  dependents’  allowances  and  percent  entitled  to 
allowance  for  specified  types  of  dependents,  by  sex  of  beneficiary,  4  States  _j/,  April-June  1956 


Percent  of  beneficiaries  entitled  to  dependents'  allowance  for — 


State  and  sex 

Beneficiaries 
entit led 
to 

dependents’ 
a  1 lowances, 
tota  1 

Dependent  children 
age  limit 

under 

Dependent 
spouse 
and  no 
chi Idren 
under  age 
limit 

Dependents 
other  than 
spouse, 
parents, 
chi Idren 
under  age 

Total 

With 

dependent 

spouse 

Without 

dependent 

spouse 

T  of 3 1 « •  •  • 

75*620 

74.6 

27.8 

46.8 

24.3 

1.6 

District  of  Columbia.. 

832 

84.9 

.5 

84.4 

7.8 

7.3 

Illinois . 

30,879 

71.1 

NA 

71.1 

28.9 

NA 

Michigan . 

43,229 

77-0 

47.9 

29. 1 

21.2 

2.6 

Nevada . . . . 

680 

71.3 

43*4 

27.9 

28. 1 

.7 

Men . 

65,712 

72.6 

31.8 

40.9 

26.4 

1.4 

District  of  Columbia.. 

643 

85.2 

.6 

84.6 

8.7 

6.1 

1 1 linois . 

23,390 

65.0 

NA 

65.O 

35.0 

NA 

Michigan . . 

41,045 

76.9 

50. 1 

26.7 

21.7 

2.2 

634 

69.9 

46.5 

23.3 

29.0 

.6 

Women .... 

9,908 

87-7 

1.6 

86.1 

10.2 

2.8 

District  of  Columbia.. 

189 

83.6 

— 

83.6 

4.8 

11.6 

Illinois . 

7,489 

89.9 

NA 

89.9 

10.  1 

NA 

Michigan . 

2,  184 

80. 1 

7.2 

72.9 

10.9 

11.4 

Nevada . 

46 

91.3 

- i 

91.3 

15.2 

2.2 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

j /  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Nevada  are  the  only  States  which  also  allow  benefits  for 
dependents  other  than  children. 


Table  15. —Number  of  claimants  involved  in  appeals,  by  State,  April-June  1956 


Lower  authority  appeals 

Single-claimant 

Mu  1  ticlaimant 

Number 

received 

Number 

Jisposed 

of 

Number 
pending 
as  of 
June  30 

Number 

received 

Number 

disposed 

of 

Number 
pending 
as  of  r 

June  30 

44,819 

47,318 

16,  148 

4,850 

27,301 

3,837 

499 

487 

155 

520 

1,433 

32 

339 

345 

73 

0 

0 

0 

2,030 

2,  174 

318 

0 

0 

0 

201 

214 

49 

0 

0 

0 

342 

380 

69 

0 

0 

0 

76 

73 

31 

0 

0 

0 

3,61 1 

4,280 

1,274 

291 

303 

0 

7,451 

7,200 

2,575 

74 

459 

69 

7 

8 

— 

— 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

99 

47 

0 

0 

0 

195 

195 

35 

0 

0 

0 

1,544 

1,436 

485 

0 

0 

0 

365 

425 

56 

59 

0 

59 

3,272 

3,516 

1,584 

353 

128 

412 

357 

315 

121 

0 

0 

0 

344 

4.65 

180 

915 

37 

902 

563 

569 

143 

0 

0 

0 

571 

582 

200 

0 

0 

0 

486 

453 

163 

0 

0 

0 

193 

198 

112 

0 

0 

0 

453 

462 

90 

0 

0 

0 

567 

632 

357 

0 

0 

0 

367 

4o4 

84 

0 

44 

0 

1,402 

1,283 

611 

1,437 

1, 174 

340 

2,767 

2,622 

1,473 

151 

20,829 

925 

4,563 

4,478 

2,174 

0 

53 

0 

522 

542 

191 

86 

ic4 

0 

343 

461 

187 

0 

28 

0 

535 

561 

266 

0 

0 

0 

305 

431 

174 

0 

74 

0 

271 

30I 

99 

0 

0 

0 

769 

84o 

223 

13 

25 

13 

34 

45 

13 

0 

0 

0 

29 

60 

6 

0 

0 

0 

44 

46 

8 

0 

0 

0 

399 

390 

157 

234 

26 

3 18 

976 

897 

259 

0 

2 

0 

435 

435 

173 

144 

88 

91 

735 

648 

290 

0 

0 

0 

I83 

234 

44 

0 

0 

0 

60 

50 

29 

0 

0 

0 

204 

225 

44 

0 

0 

0 

53 

52 

5 

0 

0 

0 

22 

31 

9 

0 

0 

0 

167 

149 

96 

0 

0 

0 

4,739 

5,922 

1,087 

207 

2,479 

203 

60 

57 

24 

0 

0 

0 

191 

193 

76 

0 

0 

0 

62 

89 

52 

0 

0 

0 

35 

83 

5 

0 

0 

0 

409 

577 

74 

190 

0 

198 

576 

700 

58 

136 

15 

275 

Higher  authorit 

y  appea Is  j/ 

Sing  le-claimant 

Mu  1 

ticlaimant 

Number 

Number 

timber 

Number 

pending 

Number 

Number 

pending 

ceived 

disposed 

as  of 

received 

disposed 

as  of 

cf 

June  30 

of 

June  30 

,255 

7,764 

5,969 

5,121 

4,438 

12,660 

32 

33 

7 

0 

0 

0 

558 

543 

171 

158 

0 

153 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..«• 

24 

21 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,900 

1,067 

1,570 

525 

97 

525 

,  155 

1,027 

507 

89 

K"\  1 
t"  1 
1 

85 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

18 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

214 

315 

66 

9 

9 

0 

30 

27 

8 

3 

3 

0 

656 

692 

736 

0 

20 

1,043 

23 

27 

3 

0 

0 

0 

37 

35 

36 

24 

29 

100 

113 

143 

125 

0 

0 

0 

75 

81 

56 

0 

0 

0 

14 

15 

9 

0 

0 

3 

35 

26 

24 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

7 

0 

0 

0 

68 

50 

ICO 

193 

743 

177 

51 

41 

41 

35 

0 

39 

319 

207 

342 

1,093 

1,698 

1,434 

407 

801 

1,  129 

120 

49 

2,714 

802 

723 

248 

97 

246 

3,030 

48 

22 

33 

40 

203 

0 

46 

34 

33 

0 

0 

0 

91 

77 

21 

0 

43 

0 

37 

27 

21 

74 

74 

0 

23 

19 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 18 

127 

50 

221 

22 

224 

... 

... 

— 

- - 

— 

... 

6 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

71 

27 

0 

91 

108 

165 

155 

125 

0 

0 

434 

28 

40 

25 

10 

329 

0 

29 

17 

15 

0 

84 

0 

13 

19 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

791 

924 

290 

2,400 

593 

2,576 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

... 

22 

20 

9 

0 

0 

0 

18 

29 

12 

0 

0 

0 

15 

27 

16 

0 

0 

0 

53 

59 

45 

15 

4 

15 

87 

H5 

22 

15 

28 

0 

Region 

end 

State 


Tote  I . 


Region  I: 

Connecticut  _l/. .. 

Maine . . . 

Massachusetts  2/. 
New  Hampshire  \J . 
Rhode  Is  lend  2/ . . 
Vermont . 


Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islands. 


Region  III: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy  Ivanie . . 

Virginia . . . 

West  Virginia . 


Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. . • . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 

1 1  linols  ^/. 

Indiana . 

Minnesota. . . 
Wisconsin... 


Region  VII: 

I  owe . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska  j/. . 
North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. . . 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma... 
Texes . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. . . 
Montana. . . . 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . . . 


Region  X: 
Arizona.... 
Ca lif ornia. 
Hawaii  J / .  • 
Nevada . 


Region  XI : 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Illinois*  Department  of  Labor. 


Tab  I#  |6. — Appeals  decisional  Tiise  lapse  between  date  of  filing  appeal  and  date  of  decision,  by  State 

April-Juna  1956 


Lower  authority  appeals 

Higher  authority  appeals  j/ 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Percent  decided  within 

Percent  decided. within 

30  days 

45  days 

75  days 

Number 

30  days 

45  days 

75  days 

Total  Zj . 

44,256 

48.2 

73-8 

92.4 

7,235 

26.7 

53-8 

73-4 

Region  I: 

Connecticut  j/ . 

396 

32.8 

54.3 

68.9 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Maine . 

345 

69.0 

91.6 

98.8 

33 

69.7 

84.8 

90.9 

Massachusetts . 

2/  1,979 

91-5 

96.6 

98.6 

360 

75-0 

86.4 

93.9 

New  Hampshire  _[/ . 

171 

76.0 

91.8 

96.5 

- - 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . . . 

2/  375 

73 

59.5 

39.7 

88.0 

71.2 

97.6 

97.3 

20 

6 

10.0 

65.O 

33-3 

100.0 

83.3 

Region  II: 

4,034 

New  Jersey . . . 

11-3 

47.9 

85.4 

1,005 

16.9 

47.8 

80. 7 

New  York  Z/ . 

7,691 

38.5 

66.0 

91.4 

1,  io4 

35-3 

64.0 

86.9 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

93 

33.3 

54.8 

96.8 

8 

62.5 

75.0 

87-5 

District  of  Columbia.. 

143 

83.9 

90.9 

96.5 

17 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Maryland . . . 

1,373 

87.0 

97.0 

99.3 

293 

47.4 

65.9 

78.5 

North  Carolina . 

372 

80.4 

94.1 

98.4 

27 

40.7 

88.9 

92.6 

Pennsylvania . 

3,528 

39.2 

68.8 

90.0 

694 

l4.o 

23.3 

53-3 

Virginia . 

268 

84.3 

92.2 

96.6 

27 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

West  Virginia . 

266 

12.4 

40.2 

86. 1 

22 

31.8 

59.1 

77.3 

Region  IV: 

546 

541 

Alabama . . 

Florida . 

78.8 

58.2 

94-5 

79.1 

98.2 

94.5 

138 

19 

2.2 

13.0 

15.8 

21.7 

57.9 

Georgia . 

342 

36.5 

78.9 

98.5 

13 

38.5 

69.2 

92.3 

Mississippi . 

191 

56.5 

84.8 

97.4 

23 

— 

39.1 

87.0 

South  Caroline . 

397 

73-8 

91.9 

99.0 

26 

69.2 

96.2 

100.0 

Tennessee . 

564 

5-1 

47.1 

90.4 

58 

3-4 

5-2 

29.3 

Region  V: 

66.6 

86.6 

Kentucky . 

359 

97.8 

41 

39.0 

82.9 

97.6 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1,275 

1,891 

55-7 

7.3 

78.2 

50.9 

94.2 

81.4 

164 

690 

1.2 

32.9 

86  a  6 

II  llnois  . 

4, 150 

69.6 

86.9 

96.2 

725 

53.0 

89.7 

96.1 

Indiana . 

44i 

39-5 

66.2 

87-5 

18 

5.6 

27.8 

88.9 

Minnesota . 

354 

19.8 

55-6 

80.2 

31 

— 

12.9 

80.6 

Wisconsin . 

332 

7-8 

4l.o 

84-3 

73 

87-7 

97-3 

97.3 

Region  VII: 

73-6 

Iowa. . . . . 

397 

11.6 

35.5 

26 

7.7 

15.4 

69.2 

Kansas . 

292 

20.5 

59.9 

94.5 

19 

89.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Missouri . 

723 

74.6 

90.9 

98.8 

124 

16. 1 

61.3 

91.9 

Nebraska  j/. . . 

42 

16.7 

47.6 

85-7 

— 

— 

— 

60 

4i 

31-7 

61.0 

61.7 

80. 5 

85.O 

92.7 

6 

16.7 

50.0 

100.0 

South  Dakota... . 

2 

50.0 

50.0 

Region  VIII: 

74-3 

Arkansas.... . 

385 

91.9 

97.9 

69 

15.9 

30.4 

53.6 

Louisiana . . 

876 

91.1 

96.5 

99.1 

155 

34.2 

85.8 

94.8 

Ok lahome . 

439 

72.0 

89.1 

96.4 

33 

— 

6.1 

15.2 

Texas . 

578 

74.7 

90.0 

98.8 

19 

42.1 

89-5 

89.5 

Region  IX: 

206 

56.3 

Colorado . . 

81.6 

97.1 

17 

47- 1 

76.5 

100.0 

Montana . 

40 

15.0 

60.0 

90.0 

10 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

New  Mexico . 

106 

27.4 

62.3 

89.6 

5 

80.0 

80.0 

100.0 

Utah . 

50 

90.0 

96.0 

100.0 

9 

66.7 

88.9 

100.0 

Wyoming . . 

31 

32.3 

54-8 

87.1 

3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Region  X: 

I6.5 

64.5 

Arizona... . 

121 

95.0 

12 

25.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ca lifornla . 

5,800 

59.1 

85-5 

95.2 

853 

9.0 

64.7 

89.1 

Hawaii  j/.... . 

39 

35-9 

76.9 

94.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nevada . . 

185 

43-8 

82.2 

95.1 

20 

35.0 

85.0 

100.0 

Region  XI: 

62.8 

Alaska . 

78 

5.1 

29.5 

28 

7.1 

10.7 

32.1 

Idaho . 

83 

22.9 

45-8 

77.1 

27 

18. 5 

22.2 

51.9 

Oregon . 

567 

19.0 

53.3 

91-7 

61 

16.4 

42.6 

49.2 

Washington . 

627 

20.4 

72.9 

91.9 

102 

34.3 

92.2 

96.1 

j/  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are  shown  as  lower  authority 
decisions. 

Zj  Number  of  decisions  in  New  York  represents  all  cases  in  terms  of  claimants  involved. 

J /  Includes  decisions  rendered  by  Rhode  Island's  Board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusetts'  Director  (or  his 
representative) . 

hj  Higher  authority  appeals  occasionally  Include  Illinois  labor  dispute  decisions  which  are  rendered  by  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  Illinois'  Department  of  Labor. 


Tab]*  17. — Appeals  decisions  j/  classified  by  effect  on  appellant,  April-June  1956 


Lower  authority  decisions 

Higher  authority  decisions  y 

Region  and  State 

Tota  1 
number 

In  favor 
of 

appe  1  lant 

Unfavorable 

to 

appe 1 lant 

Total 

number 

In  favor 
of 

appe 1  lant 

Unfavoreb le 
to 

appe  1  lant 

Tota  1 . 

43,536 

13,224 

30,312 

7, 166 

1,580 

5,586 

Region  I: 

396 

Connecticut  2j . 

175 

221 

— 

— 

— 

Maine . . . 

545 

79 

266 

33 

8 

25 

Massachusetts . 

y  1,979 

322 

1,657 

360 

70 

290 

New  Hampshire  . 

171 

65 

106 

— 

— 

— 

Rhode  Island . 

y  375 

124 

251 

20 

6 

14 

Vermont . 

67 

17 

50 

6 

2 

4 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

4,034 

1,  153 

2,881 

1,005 

217 

788 

New  York . 

7,257 

2,716 

4,541 

1,034 

191 

843 

Region  III! 

Delaware . 

25 

6 

19 

8 

1 

7 

District  of  Columbia.. 

143 

72 

71 

17 

4 

13 

Mary  land . 

1,373 

465 

908 

293 

123 

170 

North  Carolina . 

372 

148 

224 

27 

10 

17 

Pennsy Ivania . 

3,528 

940 

2,588 

694 

130 

564 

Virginia . 

268 

68 

200 

27 

0 

27 

West  Virginia . 

266 

1 16 

150 

22 

8 

14 

Region  IV: 

474 

Alabama . 

119 

355 

138 

59 

79 

Florida . 

541 

126 

415 

19 

2 

17 

Georgia . 

342 

169 

173 

13 

2 

II 

Mississippi . 

191 

24 

167 

23 

4 

19 

South  Carolina . 

397 

215 

182 

26 

3 

23 

Tennessee . 

564 

177 

307 

58 

1 1 

47 

Region  V: 

4i 

Kentucky . 

359 

95 

264 

4i 

0 

Michigan . 

1,275 

383 

892 

164 

10 

154 

Ohio . 

1,891 

878 

1,013 

690 

387 

303 

Region  VI: 

3,240 

615 

1 1  linois . . 

4, 150 

910 

725 

1 10 

Indiana . 

342 

137 

205 

13 

1 

17 

Minnesota . 

354 

1  10 

244 

31 

4 

27 

Wisconsin. . . . 

332 

102 

230 

73 

5 

68 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

397 

103 

294 

26 

4 

22 

Kansas . 

292 

134 

158 

19 

8 

II 

Missouri . 

723 

173 

550 

124 

6 

118 

Nebraska  2j . 

42 

12 

30 

— 

— 

— 

North  Dakota . 

60 

20 

4o 

6 

3 

3 

South  Dakota . 

4i 

12 

29 

2 

0 

2 

Region  VIII: 

69 

14 

Arkansas . 

385 

91 

294 

55 

Louisiana . 

876 

136 

74o 

155 

12 

143 

Ok  lehoraa . . 

398 

125 

273 

34 

5 

29 

Texas . . . 

578 

237 

341 

19 

1 

18 

Region  IX: 

16 

Colorado . 

206 

73 

133 

17 

1 

Montana . 

40 

15 

25 

10 

1 

9 

New  Mexico . 

106 

38 

68 

5 

1 

4 

Utah . 

50 

5 

45 

9 

2 

7 

Wyoming. . . 

31 

7 

24 

3 

1 

2 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

121 

39 

82 

12 

1 

II 

California . 

5,800 

1,625 

4, 175 

853 

1 10 

743 

Hawaii  2/ . 

39 

6 

33 

— 

— 

- - 

Nevada . 

185 

37 

148 

20 

3 

17 

Region  XI: 

14 

64 

Alaska . 

78 

28 

3 

25 

Idaho . 

83 

13 

70 

27 

8 

19 

Oregon . 

567 

199 

368 

61 

6 

55 

Washington . 

627 

199 

428 

102 

22 

80 

j/  Includes  only  those  decisions  which  involve  a  review  of  a  decision  of  I  ewer  body. 

2/  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority,  which  are  shown  as  lower 
authority  decisions. 

y  Includes  decisions  rendered  by  Rhode  Island's  Board  of  Review  (higher  authority)  and  Massachusetts* 
Director  (or  his  representative). 


Table  18.— Promptness  of  Lower  Authority  Interstate  Appeals  Deciaione  January-^  une  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total 

number 

Within 

30  days 

Within  45  dayB 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

n,570 

2,5n 

21.7 

5,210 

45.0 

102 

12 

n.8 

33 

32.4 

51 

22 

43.1 

32 

62.7 

353 

139 

39.4 

269 

76.2 

26 

0 

1 

0 

3.8 

8 

0 

30.7 

33 

14 

42.4 

24 

72.7 

490 

3 

.6 

29 

5.9 

2,641 

489 

18.5 

993 

37.6 

62 

n 

17.7 

25 

40.3 

61 

29 

47.5 

47 

77.0 

286 

179 

62.6 

255 

89.2 

134 

50 

37.3 

102 

76.1 

622 

24 

3.9 

121 

19.5 

129 

62 

48.1 

94 

72.9 

no 

1 

.9 

8 

7.3 

95 

35 

36.8 

65 

68.4 

126 

54 

42.9 

88 

69.9 

64 

19 

29.7 

38 

59.4 

54 

32 

59.3 

43 

79.7 

90 

40 

44.4 

69 

76.6 

105 

6 

5.7 

35 

33.3 

24 

6 

25.0 

15 

62.5 

n3 

6 

5.3 

25 

22.1 

824 

8 

1.0 

39 

4.8 

1,239 

476 

38.4 

920 

74.2 

141 

16 

n.3 

56 

39.7 

30 

4 

13.3 

12 

40.0 

55 

14 

25.5 

27 

49.1 

79 

15 

19.0 

37 

46.8 

89 

40 

44.9 

66 

74.1 

180 

54 

30.0 

123 

68.3 

n 

1 

9.1 

4 

36.4 

51 

9 

17.6 

25 

49.0 

15 

5 

33.3 

7 

46*6 

72 

20 

27.8 

43 

59.7 

186 

100 

53.8 

141 

75.8 

103 

21 

20.4 

58 

56.3 

102 

34 

33.3 

64 

62.7 

98 

41 

41.8 

65 

66.3 

24 

7 

29.2 

13 

54.2 

61 

9 

14.8 

31 

50.9 

10 

2 

20.0 

6 

60.0 

30 

5 

16.7 

14 

46.7 

38 

0 

5 

13.2 

1,841 

269 

14.6 

749 

40.7 

0 

0 

— 

0 

_____ 

n7 

42 

35.9 

86 

73.5 

107 

18 

16.8 

38 

35.5 

42 

7 

16.7 

15 

35.7 

97 

26 

26.8 

63 

64.9 

157 

34 

21.7 

85 

54.2 

Within  75  days 


Number 


Percent 


Total . 

Region  Is 

Connecticut  iJ . 

Maine . . . . 

Massachusetts . . 

New  Hampshire  1/ . . 

Rhode  Island* . 

Vermont . 

Region  II s 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Region  Ills 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia. ............. 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV s 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  Vs 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  Vis 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII s 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska  Xj . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IXs 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico. . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii  \J . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI s 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


9,197 


83 

47 

320 

19 

0 

31 


235 

2,252 


58 

55 

283 

126 

389 

115 

68 


82 

110 

59 

51 

87 

87 


22 

79 

231 


1,126 

110 

20 

47 


66 

84 

170 

8 

40 

9 


65 

171 

91 

94 


89 

21 

51 

10 

25 


28 

1,504 

0 

no 


70 

34 

85 

130 


79.5 


81.4 

92.1 

90.6 

73.0 

93.9 


58.1 

85.3 


93.5 
90.1 
99.0 
94.0 

62.6 
89.2 
61.8 


86.3 

87.4 
92.2 

94.5 

96.6 
82.8 


91.7 

69.9 

28.1 


90.8 

78.0 

66.7 

85.5 


83.5 

94.3 

94 .4 
72.8 

78.4 
60.0 


90.3 
91.9 

88.3 
92.1 


90.8 

87.5 

83.7 

100.0 

83*4 


73.7 

81.7 

94.0 


65.5 

80.9 

87.6 

82.9 


y  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska  and  New  Hampshire  have  only  one  appeals  authority;  data  for  these  4  States  are  shown  as  lower  authoritv 
appeals  decisions . 


. 


. 


. 
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NOVEMBER  1956 


and  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary 


BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director 

THt  LIBRARY  OF  THE 

DEC  l  '3!£cj 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


THOUSANOS 

1.000 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  ACTIVITIES 

THOUSANOS  THOUSANOS 


750 


500 


250 


NEW  APPLICATIONS 


NONFARM  PLACEMENTS 


V,  . 


THOUSANOS 

800 


600 


400 


200 


(J)  (J)  (J)  (J) 


THOUSANDS 


THOUSANDS 


(T>  <J>  <7>  <T) 


<T>  (D  <T>  <J) 


o>  <r>  O)  <j> 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

$  500 


400 

300 

200 

100 


|  QUARTERLY  COLLECTIONS 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
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Air  Transportation 

Phenomenal  Growth  Characterizes  Industry 


COMMON  carrier  air  lines  primarily  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers,  mail,  express, 
and  freight  are  covered  by  this  report.  The  information  is  derived  mainly  from  individual  estab¬ 
lishment  reports  gathered  in  September  1956  by  local  offices  of  State  agencies  affiliated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Manpower  information  was  obtained  from  334  airline  installa¬ 
tions,  each  employing  20  or  more  workers,  whose  aggregate  employment  represented  more  than 

85  percent  of  the  134,000  employed  by  the  entire  industry.  Supplementary  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  sources. 


ONE  of  our  lustiest  young  industries 
is  air  transportation.  Speed,  preci— 
sion,  glamour,  and  vitality  character¬ 
ize  the  business  of  transporting  passen¬ 
gers  and  cargo  by  air.  Growth  of  air 
transportation  since  World  War  II  has 
been  dramatic.  Between  1946  and  1956 
revenue  passenger  miles  flown  by  com¬ 
mon  carriers  almost  quadrupled  while 
freight  and  express  multiplied  six  times. 
Employment  also  rose,  though  not  as 
strikingly.  In  1947  the  industry  employed 


81,700;  in  September  1956  it  employed 
more  than  130,000--an  increase  of  almost 
two-thirds. 

Sharp  Employment  Rise  Since  1950 


Right  after  World  War  II,  the  indus¬ 
try  faced  its  future  with  a  little  too  much 
enthusiasm.  Even  though  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  were  rising  rapidly,  equip¬ 
ment  and  employment  outstripped  them. 
Consequently,  there  was  a  slight  decline 
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Service  such  as  "breakfast  m  bed,"  in¬ 
creases  air  transportation  passenger  business. 


in  employment  from  1947  to  1950.  Since 
1950,  the  growth  has  been  continuous  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  brief  halt  in  1954. 


Total  Employment  in  Air  Transportation 
(Common  Carrier) 

1947  -  1956 


Annual  Average 

(in  thousands) 

1947 

81.7 

1948 

77.9 

1949 

76.7 

1950 

75.9 

1951 

85.5 

1952 

97.1 

1953 

104.9 

1954 

105.2  ' 

1955 

113.9 

Monthly  Average 

1955 

1956 

January 

106.1 

119.3 

F  ebruary 

107.2 

120.6 

March 

108.4 

123.6 

April 

110.1 

125.3 

May 

112.6 

127.4 

June 

114.7 

129.4 

July 

116.2 

131.4 

August 

117.3 

133.0* 

September 

117.4 

134.2* 

October 

117.6 

November 

118.8 

December 

120.1 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

*  Estimated  on  basis  of  Bureau  of  Em¬ 


ployment  Security  survey. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  survey,  employment  in¬ 
creased  11.7  percent  between  September 
1955  and  September  1956.  In  most  indus¬ 
tries,  an  overall  increase  represents  the 
net  result  of  expansion  in  some  plants 
and  contraction  in  others.  In  this  indus¬ 
try,  however,  the  practically  universal 
growth  is  striking.  Of  all  the  installations 
from  which  the  BES  received  reports, 
only  1  in  11  showed  any  employment  de¬ 
cline  whatever  during  the  past  year,  and 
most  of  these  losses  were  too  small  to  be 
significant.  They  usually  reflected  trans¬ 
fers  of  personnel  from  one  installation  to 
another . 

Young  and  Flexible  Labor  Force 


Shifting  employees  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  installations  of  any  line  is  standard 
practice.  In  an  industry  whose  very  busi¬ 
ness  is  movement,  this  is  not  surprising. 
The  nature  of  the  operation  dictates  the 
type  of  labor  force.  Compared  with  most 
industries,  air  transportation  has  a  labor 
force  that  is  younger,  better  educated, 
and  more  personable. 

Many  of  the  occupations  require  the 
stamina  and  flexibility  of  youth.  The 
physical  and  emotional  demands  upon 
flight  crews  are  well  known--close  quar¬ 
ters,  irregular  hours,  absolute  accuracy 
of  operation,  direct  personal  responsibil¬ 
ity,  contact  with  the  public.  Many  of 
these  requirements  also  apply  to  the  tick¬ 
et  office  staff.  Most  air  lines  operate  on 
a  24-hour  basis  and  rotating  shifts  are 
often  required.  For  all  these  reasons, 
hiring  officials  of  air  lines  place  great 
emphasis  upon  health,  education,  person¬ 
ality,  and  appearance. 

Some  Recruitment  Problems 

The  rigid  qualifications  set  up  for 
most  air  transportation  jobs  create  some 
recruitment  problems  in  spite  of  the 
many  attractions  that  draw  applicants  to 
the  industry.  Between  one -fourth  and  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  establishments  from  which 
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the  BES  received  information  reported 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  work¬ 
ers  in  some  occupations. 

The  most  frequently  reported  short¬ 
age  was  of  fully  qualified  aircraft  and  en¬ 
gine  mechanics.  Various  other  types  of 
mechanics  (radio,  instrument,  electronic) 
also  were  difficult  to  find.  Altogether,  3 
out  of  5  installations  that  reported  any 
manpower  shortage  indicated  a  problem 
in  obtaining  mechanics  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  lay  in 
wages  too  low  to  compete  with  those  the 
worker  could  get  in  other  industries. 


A  number  of  establishments  reported 
an  unsatisfied  need  for  pilots  and  co¬ 
pilots.  There  were  also  scattered  reports 
of  shortages  of  ticket  agents,  hostesses, 
cargo  handlers,  electricians,  sheet-metal 
workers,  a  few  clerical  workers,  and 
others . 

For  the  most  part,  air  lines  are  able 
to  meet  their  manpower  needs  from  walk- 
in  applicants  or  friends  referred  by  em- 
ployeep.  Frequently,  they  use  newspaper 
advertising  and  sometimes  they  recruit 
direct  from  special  training  schools.  Only 
occasionally  do  they  use  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices.  During  August,  only 
4.3  percent  of  their  new  workers  were 
hired  through  public  employment  offices. 

Nevertheless,  the  employment  serv¬ 
ice  is  called  upon  to  recruit  many  work¬ 
ers  that  the  industry  is  unable  to  recruit 
locally.  In  mid-September,  the  employ¬ 
ment  service  had  orders  for  1,144  airline 
workers  to  be  recruited  outside  the  area 
where  they  would  be  employed.  More 
than  half  these  orders  were  for  skilled 
workers,  primarily  airplane  mechanics 
and  sheet-metal  workers.  The  employ- 
.ment  service  also  had  clearance  orders 
for  130  pilots  and  165  stewardesses  and 
hostesses . 

i  Bulk  of  Industry  Concentrated 

in  Five  States 

There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
does  not  have  at  least  a  few  air  transpor- 


Top  and  center- paa  photos  courtesy 
bottom-TWA  photo  courtesy  Ankers  P 


Harris  &  Ewing; 
Photog  raphers . 


The  type  of  freight  carried  by  present-day 
air  Lines  varies  unde  Ly— from,  a  valuable 
race  horse  (top),  to  eggs  (center),  to 
laion  grass  (bottom). 
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tation  workers  stationed  within  its  bound¬ 
aries,  but  as  would  be  expected,  the  most 
populous  States  and  those  that  are  travel 
centers  have  the  most.  New  York  State 
leads  and  California  is  second.  Next  in 
order  come  Florida,  Illinois,  and  Texas. 
Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  indus¬ 
try's  employment  is  based  in  these  five 
State  s . 

According  to  the  BES  survey,  a  little 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  industry's 
workers  are  based  in  three  areas  — New 
York,  Miami,  and  San  Francisco.  Nearly 
90  percent  of  the  total  employment  is  in 
the  20  areas  (including  these  three)  shown 
in  the  table  below. 

The  industry's  widespread  expansion 
is  apparent  in  this  table.  Nearly  all  the 


areas  enjoyed  an  employment  increase 
between  September  1955  and  September 
1956  and  nearly  all  expect  some  addition¬ 
al  growth  by  March  1957. 

Bright  Outlook 

Most  o{  the  employment  increase 
planned  by  March  is  expected  to  occur 
between  January  and  March  1957.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  employer  estimates,  there  should 
be  a  1.0  percent  addition  to  the  industry 
work  force  by  January  and  an  additional 
4.4  percent  expansion  between  January 
and  March. 

Given  continued  general  prosperity 
in  this  country,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
air  transportation  to  continue  growing 


Employment  Trend  in  Reporting  Establishments  in  Leading  Air  Transportation  Centers, 

arrayed  by  size  of  employment  in  September  1956 


Area 

Number  of 
Estab¬ 
lishments 

Employme  nt 
Sept.  1956 

Percentage 
Change  in 
Employment 
Sept.  1955- 
Sept.  1956 

Required 
Change  in 

Sept.  1956 

Jan.  1957 

Percentage 
Employment 
-  Jan.  1957- 
Mar.  1957 

Total  United  States 

334 

117,713 

+  11.7 

+  1.0 

+4 .4 

Selected  Areas: 

New  Y ork,  N.  Y . 

23 

22,604 

+  12.2 

-0.1 

+2.7 

Miami,  Fla. 

13 

13,536 

+  12.8 

+2.1 

+  0.9 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

11 

11,560 

+  18.0 

+  1.1 

+  1.3 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

9 

7,871 

+  12.3 

+  0.7 

+  8.7 

Chicago,  Ill. 

15 

7,445 

+6.2 

+  0.5 

+2.6 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans. 

5 

7,048 

+2.7 

+  1.4 

0 

Washington,  D.C. 

13 

4,839 

+  30.4 

+  5.3 

+4.0 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

4 

4,611 

+ 16 .4 

0 

0 

Minneapolis -St .  Paul,  Minn. 

5 

4.068 

+4.3 

-2.3 

0 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

4 

4,065 

+  19.9 

+  0.8 

+  0.4 

Denver,  Colo. 

7 

3,257 

+6.9 

+  1.8 

+  1.9 

Dallas,  Texas 

6 

2,886 

+25.2 

+  3.1 

0 

Boston,  Mass. 

8 

2,271 

+  12.6 

+9.2 

+  1.1 

Seattle,  Wash. 

4 

1,745 

+  9.3 

+  0.3 

+  0.3 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

2 

1,583 

-0.7 

+  1.7 

-1.0 

Ann  Arbor-Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

8 

1,071 

INA 

+4.2 

INA 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

13 

957 

+8.8 

-1.2 

+2.2 

Houston,  Texas 

6 

905 

+  14.3 

+  1.8 

+  1.5 

New  Orleans,  La. 

6 

840 

+  0.8 

0 

0 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

8 

833 

+6.8 

+  0.8 

+  0.6 

INA--Information  not  available. 
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The  expansion  of  "air  coach"  or  "sky  tourist" 
luxurious  accommodations— has  added  customers 

for  some  time.  The  industry's  growth 
in  the  past  10  years  has  been  spectacular. 
While  the  railroads  — —traditional  carriers 
of  passengers--have  steadily  lost  ground, 
travel  by  air  has  gained. 

In  1946,  first  class  travel  by  rail  was 
three  and  one -third  times  travel  by  air. 

By  1951,  air  travel  had  overtaken  first 
class  rail  travel.  From  that  point  on, 
the  gap  widened  and  by  1955  the  relative 
j  positions  of  rail  and  air  were  exactly  re¬ 
versed— air  travel  was  more  than  three 


Revenue 

Passenger  Miles 

Traveled  by  Rail  and  by  Air 

1946 

-  1955 

(millions) 

Class  I  Railroads 

Air  Lines  1/ 

First  Class 

(domestic 

First  Class 

Plus  Coach 

Y  ear 

travel  only) 

T  ravel 

T  ravel 

1946 

5,910 

19,838 

58,840 

1947 

6,057 

12,261 

39,921 

1948 

5,910 

11,015 

35,329 

1949 

6,705 

9,349 

29,622 

!1950 

7,955 

9,340 

26,781 

1951 

10,500 

10,226 

29,745 

1952 

12,319 

9,504 

29,257 

1953 

14,688 

7,950 

26,905 

1954 

16,696 

6,850 

24,539 

U955 

19,752 

6,441 

23,755 

Source: 

Civil  Aeronautics 

Board  for  air 

lines;  Inter- 

state  Commerce  Commission  for  railroads. 
1 J  Includes  both  first  class  and  coach  travel. 


Photo  courtesy  Trans  World  Airlines 

service  which  features  lower  rates  and  less 
for  both  domestic  and  overseas  flights. 

times  first  class  rail  travel.  Data  for 
1956  are  not  yet  complete,  of  course,  but 
monthly  figures  show  that  the  opposing 
trends  of  rail  and  air  travel  are  con¬ 
tinuing  . 

Air  transportation  of  passengers  com¬ 
petes  most  directly  with  first  class  rail 
travel  but  it  probably  also  drains  off  some 
coach  travel.  Railroad  passenger  traffic 
is  also  losing  heavily  to  travel  by  private 
car  as  well  as  to  air  travel.  That  the  de¬ 
cline  in  first  class  rail  travel  does  not 
reflect  simply  a  switch  to  coach  travel 
is  shown  by  the  combined  figures  which 
reveal  a  60  percent  decline  between  1946 
and  1955. 

In  the  12  months,  September  1955  to 
September  1956,  some  17,000  workers  had 
been  added  to  airline  payrolls.  The  5.4 
percent  increase  planned  between  Septem¬ 
ber  1956  and  March  1957  would  mean  7,200 
more  workers.  This,  of  course,  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  replacements  for  people  who 
leave.  Even  though  turnover  is  low  (and 
layoffs  are  unusual),  the  1.8  percent  quit 
rate  in  reporting  establishments  in  Au¬ 
gust  meant  that  2,100  workers  quit  for 
one  reason  or  another  during  that  month 
and  had  to  be  replaced. 
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Skilled  Worker  Shortages 

in  Our  Changing  Economy ' 


T  IS  now  clear  that  the  current  rate 
of  skill  development  in  our  work 
force  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  our  economy  and  with 
industry's  plans  for  plant  expansion  and 
modernization.  In  other  words,  shortages 
of  skills  in  our  labor  force  may  already 
be  slowing  us  up,  and  they  promise  to  be¬ 
come  even  worse  in  the  future.  We  all 
know  of  the  existence  of  these  shortages. 
Newspapers  throughout  the  Nation  are 
filled  with  want  ads  for  certain  key  skills. 
Unfilled  job  orders  in  our  1,700  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  show  that  the  need  is  not 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  skills,  but 
extends  to  literally  hundreds  of  skills  and 
has  been  growing. 

When  a  local  office  of  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  service  cannot  fill  a  job  order 
because  of  inadequate  local  labor  supplies, 
it  taps  a  wider  labor  market  through 
"clearance,"  that  is,  placing  the  order  in 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  other  offices. 
Reflecting  local  shortages  of  workers, 
the  31,400  jobs  in  clearance  this  past  Au¬ 
gust  were  50  percent  greater  than  in  Au¬ 
gust  1955.  Most  of  these  shortages  were 
in  the  professional  and  skilled  occupa¬ 
tional  fields. 

In  the  professional  category,  46  per¬ 
cent  of  the  hard-to-fill  positions  were  in 
engineering  specialties,  including  mechan¬ 
ical  engineers,  electrical  engineers,  and 
aeronautical  engineers.  There  were  also 


many  openings  for  draftsmen  and  for 
skilled  workers--70  percent  more  than  in 

August  of  last  year.  The  most  numerous 
skilled  occupations  in  short  supply  were 
toolmakers,  die  sinkers  and  setters,  ma¬ 
chinists,  pattern  and  model  makers,  tin¬ 
smiths,  coppersmiths,  sheet  metal  work¬ 
ers,  airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen, 
and  electronics  technicians. 

What  are  the  causes  of  these  skill 
shortages  ? 

First,  we  are  now  in  the  middle  of  a 
major  industrial  revolution.  During  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  we  have  witnessed 
recordbreaking  expansion  of  established 
industries,  the  development  of  new  indus¬ 
tries,  and  rapid  evolution  of  new  indus¬ 
trial  techniques  and  processes. 

Despite  all  this  expansion,  it  could  be 
just  the  beginning.  New  sources  of  energy, 
new  technology,  a  greatly  expanded  base 
in  the  heavy  industries,  basic  research 
and  development  at  a  rate  never  before 
equalled--all  these  promise  an  even  great¬ 
er  era  of  economic  expansion. 

I  n  1940,  the  total  value  of  all  the 
goods  and  services  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  just  over  $100  billion.  Ten  years 
later,  the  gross  national  product  had 
risen  to  $285  billion,  and  just  this  sum¬ 
mer  passed  the  $400  billion  mark. 


*  Based  on  a  speech  given  by  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  before  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  October  io, 
1956,  Pasadena ,  Calif. 
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One  of  the  current  shortage  occupations  m 
the  professional  field  is  that  of  chemist. 

Between  1939  and  1950,  our  total  in¬ 
dustrial  production  just  about  doubled; 
since  1950,  it  has  gone  up  another  25  per¬ 
cent.  In  the  past  15  years,  steel  produc¬ 
tion  has  risen  75  percent,  production  of 
crude  petroleum  80  percent,  and  electric 
power  output  has  more  than  trebled.  And 
in  1955  we  produced  eight  times  more  pri¬ 
mary  aluminum  than  in  1940. 

New  plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
also  point  the  way  to  further  economic  ex¬ 
pansion.  They  rose  from  $  5j  billion  in 
1939  to  more  than  $20^  billion  in  1950  and 
reached  the  annual  rate  of  more  than  $  36| 
billion  in  mid-1956. 

Our  skilled  manpower  resources  are 
strained  for  a  second  reason,  namely,  the 
ntensification  of  the  demand  for  high- 
:aliber  skilled  workers.  Technological 
processes  have  become  more  complex. 

'few  machinery  has  been  introduced. 

There  is  increasing  reliance  upon  elec- 
ronic  controls  and  computers.  These 
ievelopments  have  led  to  a  greatly  in¬ 


creased  industrial  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  specialists.  The  industrial  plants  of 
today  produce  much  more  per  man  than 
did  those  of  a  few  years  ago--but  they 
need  more  highly  skilled  and  trained  work¬ 
ers. 

A  third  reason  is  the  fact  that  a  de¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  our  population 
falls  within  the  age  range  from  which  the 
bulk  of  our  labor  force  is  drawn.  At  one 
end  is  the  rapidly  multiplying  number  of 
persons  who  are  either  voluntarily  re¬ 
tired  or  toward  whom  the  general  attitude 
of  our  society  is  that  they  are  too  old  to 
work.  At  the  other  end  is  the  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  youth  who  have  not  yet  entered 
the  labor  market.  This  is  partly  because 
an  increasing  proportion  are  going  to 
school  longer,  but  it  is  mostly  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  birth  rate  in  recent  years. 

The  birth  rate  in  this  country  reached 
a  low  point  of  16.6  per  1,000  population  in 
1933.  It  rose  somewhat  during  the  late 
1930’s  and  World  War  II,  but  shot  up  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  war  to  a  peak  of 
25.8  per  1,000  in  1947.  Although  the  rate 
has  dropped  slightly,  it  was  24.6  in  1955. 
This  great  increase  in  children  will  not 
begin  to  be  reflected  in  any  material  in¬ 
crease  in  the  labor  force  until  1963  at  the 
earliest. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  work¬ 
ers,  for  a  fourth  reason,  because  of  the 
great  number  required  in  defense  produc¬ 
tion.  Modern  airplanes,  guided  missiles, 
atomic  weapons,  radar,  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment,  with  emphasis  on  re¬ 
search  and  development,  have  placed  a 
heavy  load  upon  the  supply  of  technolog¬ 
ical  manpower.  Forty  percent  of  our 
scientists  and  engineers  are  engaged  in 
military  research  and  development. 

Where  is  industry  finding  these  work¬ 
ers?  The  answer,  too  often,  is  that  they 
are  not  finding  them  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties.  To  be  sure,  labor  shortages  do  not 
seern  to  be  seriously  impeding  production 
--yet.  But  when  plant  after  plant  reports 
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that  it  can  meet  its  schedules  only  by 
scheduling  overtime  because  it  cannot 
find  the  additional  trained  workers  it 
needs,  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  affected. 

Talking  about  the  problem  of  skilled 
shortages  is  much  easier  than  finding  the 
solution. 

What  can  be  done  to  meet  our  imme¬ 
diate  needs? 

For  one  thing,  we  can  make  better 
use  of  the  skilled  manpower  that  we  have. 
One  way  is  to  break  down  jobs  into  sim¬ 
pler  components.  In  the  engineering  field, 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  use  of 
technicians  for  some  of  the  duties  now 
being  performed  by  engineers. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
requested  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  to  initiate  a  study  to  identify  and 
delineate  those  technical  jobs  which  sup¬ 
port  engineers  and  physical  scientists. 
Such  information  is  intended  to  serve  two 
purposes:  (a)  to  assist  in  relieving  the 
critical  shortage  of  engineers  and  physical 
scientists  by  indicating  those  aspects  of 
their  jobs  that  can  be  performed  by  per¬ 
sons  requiring  less  training  and  (b)  to  as¬ 
sist  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  teachers 
of  technical  subjects  by  attracting  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  into  the  profession. 

Another  way  to  use  existing  manpow¬ 
er  resources  is  to  make  greater  use  of 
older  workers  who  have  the  skills  that 
we  need. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
United  States  population  has  barely  more 
than  doubled,  but  the  number  of  people 
over  45  years  old  has  more  than  tripled 
and  the  number  over  65  has  quadrupled. 
There  are  now  more  than  45^  million 
Americans  over  45  years  of  age. 

Many  of  these,  of  course,  are  working, 
and  many  others  are  retired.  Incidentally, 
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There  is  already  a  sizable  shortage  of 
skilled  machinists;  our  expanding  economy 
will  require  an  even  larger  num.be  r. 

some  of  those  who  have  retired  could  be 
brought  back  into  the  labor  market.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  able  to 
work,  and  want  to  work  but  cannot  find 
work  because  of  arbitrary  hiring  restric¬ 
tions.  Ironically,  many  of  these  workers 
spent  years  acquiring  some  of  the  skills 
now  in  short  supply. 

Extensive  studies  carried  out  by  the 
Employment  Service  in  seven  American 
cities  this  year  showed  that  these  arbi¬ 
trary  restrictions  were  not  respecters  of 
occupations.  Even  the  skilled  job  open¬ 
ings  carried  maximum  age  limits  in  sig¬ 
nificant  proportions  in  most  of  the  cities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  also 
conducted  during  the  past  year  and  is  just 
in  the  process  of  releasing  the  results  of 
studies  of  the  effect  of  pension  plans  on 
hiring  older  workers,  the  effect  of  health 
and  welfare  plans,  and  the  productivity  of 
older  workers  as  compared  with  younger 
workers.  All  these  studies  show  that  em¬ 
ployers  generally  need  not  hesitate  to  em- 


ploy  an  older  worker  either  because  of 
pension,  health  or  welfare  plan  costs,  or 
because  of  lower  productivity.  In  a  study 
of  eight  clothing  and  shoe  factories,  it  was 
found  that  output  remained  steady  through 
age  54  and  was  at  least  90  percent  as  high 
for  workers  from  55  to  64  as  for  younger 
workers. 

Within  the  next  year,  extensive  pro¬ 
grams  to  secure  greater  acceptance  of 
older  workers  will  be  undertaken  in  public 
employment  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  success  of  these  programs  will  in 
large  part  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of 
employers. 

Besides  using  them  on  production 
jobs,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  older 
and  even  retired  workers  can  be  utilized 
to  relieve  the  manpower  shortage.  For 
example,  a  program  has  been  initiated 
this  year  to  circularize  all  retired  naval 
officers  for  employment,  with  emphasis 
on  teaching  jobs  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

There  are  also  great  possibilities  of 
relieving  skilled  manpower  shortages 
through  removal  of  discriminatory  hiring 
practices  or  policies  with  respect  to  hir¬ 
ing  minority  groups,  the  handicapped,  and 
women— who  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  our  labor  force.  Significant 
strides  are  being  made  in  utilizing  hand"- 
capped  workers  in  industry.  Through  in¬ 
tensified  efforts  in  our  employment  of¬ 
fices,  the  number  of  placements  of  handi¬ 
capped  workers  rose  from  214,000  during 
fiscal  year  1955,  to  290,000  in  fiscal  1956. 
Vlany  of  these  handicapped  were  highly 
skilled  workers. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled 
reterans  have  been  trained  in  highly 
.'■killed  trades  and  occupations  by  the  Vet- 
rans  Administration  since  World  War  II 
nd  the  Korean  War  and  these  men  are 
elpmg  to  relieve  skilled  shortages. 

In  addition  to  better  utilization  of  the 
xisting  skills  in  our  labor  force  we  must 
evelop  new  sources  of  skilled  manpower. 
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One  method  is  through  short-term 
training  of  unskilled  or  semiskilled  work¬ 
ers.  This  can  be  accomplished  both 
through  the  use  of  existing  facilities  for 
vocational  training  in  the  schools  in  your 
community  and  through  short-term  train¬ 
ing  courses  in  industrial  plants.  Much  can 
be  accomplished  through  communitywide 
programs  in  this  respect.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  stands  ready  to  assist  local 
groups  in  planning  such  programs. 

One  of  the  longer-range  programs  to 
meet  future  demands  for  skilled  man¬ 
power  must  be  the  training  of  a  larger 
suppiy  of  technicians,  engineers,  and 
scientists  by  our  schools.  There  is  much 
concern  over  the  fact  that  a  sufficient 
number  are  not  now  being  trained  to  meet 
either  present  or  future  demands. 

The  proportion  of  college  graduates 
trained  in  engineering  increased  tempo¬ 
rarily  after  the  war  as  a  result  of  the  GI 
training  program,  but  dropped  from  12.0 
percent  in  1950  to  7.8  percent  in  1955. 

The  proportion  of  college  graduates 
trained  in  the  natural  sciences  dropped 
from  13.2  percent  in  1940  to  9.9  percent 
in  1955,  and  it  increased  only  slightly  (to 
10.7  percent)  in  1956. 

As  for  trained  technicians,  only  one 
technician  is  being  trained  for  each  three 
engineers  being  trained,  whereas  the 
proportion  is  reversed  in  European 
countries.  It  is  reported  that  there  are 
350,000  teachers  of  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  in  secondary  schools  in  Russia 
while  in  high  schools  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  only  130,000-140,000. 


How  are  we  going  to  obtain  a  larger 
supply  of  trained  technicians,  scientists, 
and  engineers  from  our  schools? 

One  answer  is  that  we  must  obtain 
the  required  number  of  teachers  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
making  teaching  more  attractive. 

Another  answer  is  that  we  must  some 
how  create  a  status  for  technicians  so 


that  more  youth  are  attracted  to  technical 
training.  There  has  been  much  emphasis 
in  recent  years  on  the  need  for  gifted 
youth  to  acquire  a  college  education.  In 
this  process  we  have  attracted  some  that 
might  have  done  better  to  go  directly  into 
technical  training. 

A  third  answer  is  to  create  an  inter¬ 
est  and  desire  on  the  part  of  high  school 
youth  to  take  the  basic  courses  in  science 
and  mathematics  that  will  enable  them  to 
go  on  to  technical  or  college  training. 

There  is  a  great  wastage  in  our  education 
through  students  following  the  easy  course 
and  taking  subjects  that  do  not  require 
much  study. 

How  can  we  create  the  desired  inter¬ 
est?  One  way  is  through  adequate  guid¬ 
ance  while  the  students  are  in  school.  The 
need  for  more  adequate  financing  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  and  student  personnel 
services  must  be  faced. 

At  the  present  time,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  figures  indicate  that  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Nation's  high  schools  have 
specialized  guidance  personnel  and  it  is 
known  that  only  a  small  percent  of  the 
total  time  of  these  counselors  is  spent  in 
vocational  guidance.  The  George-Barden 
Act  provides  the  basic  structure  for  the 
needed  expanded  services. 

This  year  about  200,000  of  our  youth 
entered  the  labor  market  for  the  first 
time  without  even  going  to  high  school  and 
another  300,000  dropped  out  of  high  school 
without  graduating.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  these  "drop-outs"  received  any  organ¬ 


ized  help  in  finding  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  labor  force.  Others  tens 
of  thousands  of  them--just  dropped  out  of 
high  school  and,  months  later,  were  not 
even  seeking  work  of  any  kind.  Many  of 
these  probably  would  have  stayed  in  school 
for  further  training  if  they  had  received 
proper  counseling 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  public 
employment  service  has  worked  out  a 
cooperative  counseling  and  placement  pro¬ 
gram  with  an  increasing  number  of 
schools.  Under  such  programs,  during 
the  senior  year,  trained  employment 
service  personnel  administer  our  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  to  large  numbers 
of  students.  These  tests  have  been  useful 
in  uncovering  latent  ability  needed  in  so 
many  of  the  shortage  professional  fields. 

The  problem  of  developing  skills  will 
not  be  solved  by  governmental  action 
j  alone.  We  can  help,  we  can  encourage 
I  and  stimulate  action,  we  can  suggest.  But 
whether  or  not  the  Nation  develops  the 
skills  it  needs  will  depend  upon  the  fami¬ 
lies,  the  schools,  the  public  institutions, 
and  the  individual  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  our  land. 

In  each  community,  an  institution 
which  can  serve  all  these  efforts,  and 
help  to  keep  them  in  practical  focus  on 
the  special  problems  of  each  labor  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  local  public  employment  office. 
A  cooperative  Federal-State  governmental 
approach,  working  with  all  segments  of 
private  enterprise,  can  contribute  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  development  of  the  needed 
skills  in  our  work  force. 
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egheny  Rivers,  where  new  and  modernistic  office  buildings  are  replacing  older  structures 


Area  Ptajiila 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.1" 


LOCATED  in  the  western  foothills  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  south¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh 
labor  market  area  is  the  eighth  largest 
in  the  Nation.  Of  the  2,213,000  persons 
who  lived  in  the  four-county  2/  area  in 
1950,  nearly  one-third  (676,800)  resided 
in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  The  only  other 


W  Based  primarily  on  data  from  the  Pittsburgh  Labor 
Market  Area  Report  (ES-219)  prepared  by  the  Penn- 
?  sylvania  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

./Allegheny,  Beaver,  Washington,  and  Westmoreland 
Counties . 


city  in  the  area  with  as  many  as  50,000 
inhabitants  in  1950  was  McKeesport 
(51,500).  Other  sizable  communities  are 
Wilkinsburg,  Washington,  Aliquippa,  and 
New  Kensington. 

Pittsburgh's  location  at  the  juncture 
of  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  Ohio 
Rivers  was  a  major  factor  in  its  early 
growth  and  development.  But  in  recent 
years,  the  river  barge  has  been  replaced 
to  a  large  extent  by  other  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  area's  economy  has  stabi¬ 
lized  somewhat  and  the  population  growth 
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Typical  of  the  Pittsburgh 
industrial  scene  is  Jones 
and  Laughlin's  Eliza 
blast  furnaces.  Iron  pro¬ 
duced  here  is  transported 
across  the  Monongah e l a 
River  m  submarine  ladles 
for  processing  in  open 
he  art h  furnaces. 


between  1940  and  1950--6.3  percent--was 
the  smallest  for  any  of  the  10  largest 
metropolitan  areas  and  strikingly  below 
the  22.0  percent  average  increase  for 
the  168  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas. 

Of  the  806,800  nonfarm  wage  and  sal¬ 
ary  workers  in  the  area  in  September 
1956,  roughly  two-fifths  (340,800)  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing  activities.  And 
over  two-fifths  of  all  persons  holding  fac¬ 
tory  jobs  were  employed  in  basic  iron 
and  steel  mills.  About  18  percent  of  all 
steel-making  capacity  in  the  country  is 
concentrated  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
which  is  exceeded  in  capacity  only  by  the 
Chicago  district.  Virtually  all  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  steel  companies,  including  U.S.  Steel, 
Jones  and  Laughlin,  Pittsburgh  Steel, 
Crucible  Steel,  Allegheny  Ludlum,  and 
National  Tube,  have  facilities  here. 

Although  production  of  primary  met¬ 
als  (primary  aluminum  is  also  made  in 
the  area)  dominates  the  area's  economic 
activity,  a  wide  variety  of  other  products 
is  made  here.  Among  these  products  are 
electrical  machinery--motor s  and  gener¬ 
ators  and  communication  equipment;  non- 
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electrical  machinery--steam  turbines, 
construction  and  mining  machinery,  and 
metal  working  machinery;  fabricated  met¬ 
al  products--stamped  and  pressed  forms, 
structural  steel  shapes,  tin  cans,  and 
household  utensils;  stone -clay-glass  prod¬ 
ucts;  food  products;  and  railroad  equip¬ 
ment. 

Pittsburgh  is  located  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  productive  soft  coal  fields 
in  the  Nation,  and  almost  20,000  area 
workers  are  employed  in  mining  and  re¬ 
lated  activities. 

Since  Pittsburgh  is  the  trade,  service, 
and  transportation  center  not  only  for  all 
of  western  Pennsylvania  but  also  for  east¬ 
ern  Ohio  and  northern  West  Virginia,  a 
significant  number  of  area  workers  are 
engaged  in  these  three  nonmanufacturing 
activities- -153, 500  in  trade,  104,900  in 
service,  and  71,000  in  transportation-com- 
munications-utilities.  Another  47,800 
persons  worked  in  construction  and  40,900 
in  government  activities  in  September  of 
this  year.  Only  12,000  workers,  of  the 
890,000  employed  in  the  area,  are  engaged 
in  agriculture. 


Rau’  materials  (coal  is  shown  here)  are 
finished  steel  products  are  carried  on 


Photo  courtesy  Jones  &  Laughlin  steel  Corp. 
shipped  by  barge  from  the  mines  to  the  mills  and 
the  river  highways  to  southern  markets. 


Recent  Developments 

The  most  important  single  factor  af¬ 
fecting  the  economy  of  the  Pittsburgh  area 
in  recent  months  was  the  settlement,  in 
early  August,  of  the  steel  strike  which  di¬ 
rectly  involved  about  100,000  area  factory 
workers  and  indirectly  affected  several 
thousand  nonfactory  job  holders.  With 
the  return  to  work  of  steel  and  related 
workers,  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  em¬ 
ployment  jumped  by  nearly  18  percent  in 
mid-September  over  the  mid-July  level. 
Primarily  responsible  for  this  gain  was, 
of  course,  the  primary  metals  industry-- 
which  reached  its  highest  employment 
level  since  November  1953. 

Fabricated  metals  and  coal  products, 
which  had  also  been  affected  by  the  strike, 
contributed  to  the  employment  gain.  Other 
increases,  some  of  which  were  seasonal, 
occurred  in  the  stone-clay-glass,  ord¬ 
nance,  and  food  products  segments.  Sec¬ 


ondary  results  of  the  strike  settlement 
were  employment  advances  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  trade,  construction,  and  mining. 

Employment  Up  During  Past  Year 

At  the  September  level  of  806,800, 
nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment  was 
15,100  or  1.9  percent  above  its  year-ago 
level  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  2.2 
percent  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
for  this  period.  Manufacturing  industries 
were  responsible  for  two-fifths  of  the 
over-the-year  advances  despite  the  fact 
that  only  three  major  segments  expanded. 
Electrical  and  nonelectrical  machinery 
added  7,100  and  2,800  workers,  respective¬ 
ly,  to  their  payrolls  as  a  result  of  long- 
range  expansion  programs,  while  primary 
metals  boosted  its  work  force  by  3,600. 

The  greatest  expansion  in  nonfactory 
employment  was  in  the  trade  and  service 
groups,  each  of  which  added  4,000  work¬ 
ers. 
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Pouring  molten  aluminum  from  a  crucible  into 
pig  molds.  The  metal  is  siphoned  from  the 
electrolytic  cells  into  the  crucible. 

Unemployment  Drops 

With  the  return  to  work  of  persons 
laid  off  as  a  secondary  result  of  the 
steel  strike,  Pittsburgh  area  unemploy¬ 
ment  dropped  sharply  between  July  and 
September.  The  area  is  currently  classi¬ 
fied  in  Group  "C" --denoting  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  slight -to-moderate  surplus 
which  has  characterized  the  area  for  most 
of  the  past  5  years.  The  exception  to 
this  pattern  was  the  period  from  May 
1954  through  September  1955,  when  the 
area  was  classified  as  one  of  substantial 
labor  surplus. 

Total  unemployment--at  34,200,  or 
3.7  percent  of  the  labor  force,  in  mid- 
September--was  approximately  30  per¬ 
cent  below  the  estimate  for  September 
1955.  About  two-fifths  of  the  unemployed 
workers  in  the  area  in  mid-September 
were  women;  about  40  percent  of  the  male 
work  registrants  at  area  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  were  veterans.  The  largest 
single  group  of  job  applicants  fell  in  the 


unskilled  category--25  percent.  Another 
15  percent  were  semiskilled  workers  and 
11  percent  were  skilled.  Almost  one-fifth 
of  all  the  jobless  had  experience  in  cler¬ 
ical  and  sales  fields;  12  percent  had  pre¬ 
viously  held  jobs  in  service  occupations. 


Little  Employment  Change 
Expected  to  January 


Based  on  area  employer  hiring  plans 
as  reported  to  public  employment  offices, 
nonfarm  employment  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  is  expected  to  follow  the  normal  sea¬ 
sonal  pattern  over  the  next  few  months. 
Trade  and  service  will  be  expanding  pay¬ 
rolls  as  the  Christmas  holidays  near,  but 
these  gains  may  be  offset  by  seasonal  cut¬ 
backs  in  construction,  transportation-util¬ 
ities,  and  government.  However,  a  small 
increase  is  scheduled  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  group,  with  modest  advances  in  pri¬ 
mary  metals,  stone-clay-glass,  and  trans¬ 
portation  equipment  slightly  over -balanc¬ 
ing  small  reductions  in  food  products  and 

(continued  on  page  48) 
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Financial  Experience  in  Unemployment 


Insurance  in  Fiscal 


Year  1956 


TOTAL  reserves  in  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  increased  more  than  $230 
million  and  reached  $8.2  billion  on 
June  30,  1956--a  rise  of  2.9  percent  from 
the  level  a  year  earlier.  This  increase  re¬ 
flected  financial  operations  in  which  aggre¬ 
gate  unemployment  benefits,  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  for  fiscal  year  1956,  were  27.1 
percent  below  the  previous  year  while  tax 
collections  were  16.3  percent  higher. 

The  decline  in  benefit  payments,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  increase  in  taxable  wages, 
resulted  in  benefit  costs  dropping  from 
1.8  percent  of  taxable  wages  in  fiscal  year 
1955  to  1.3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1956.  For 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  principal  finan¬ 
cial  statistics  for  these  2  years  are  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 


(Amounts 

in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Item 

Fiscal  year  Percentage 

1956 

1955 

change 

Tax  collections 

$  1,328,722 

$  1,142,009 

+  16.3 

Interest 

Collections  and 

186,907 

186,874 

+  0.02 

interest 

1,515,629 

1,328,883 

+  14.1 

Benefits  paid 
Reserves,  end 

1,282,452 

1,759,873 

-27.1 

of  year 

8,243,525 

8,011,358 

+2.9 

Percent  of  taxable  wages  l/ 

Tax  collections 

1.3 

1.1 

Interest 

Collections  and 

0.2 

0.2 

interest 

1.5 

1.3 

Benefits  paid 
Reserves,  end 

1.3 

1.8 

of  year 

8.1 

8.0 

\J  Fiscal  year  1956 

percentages 

based  on  taxable 

wages  for  12  months  ending  December  31, 

1955. 

Trends  in  Employment,  Wages, 

and  Benefits 

Employment  in  fiscal  year  1956  was 
substantially  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Bureau  of  the  Census  data  indicate 
that  average  monthly  employment  rose 
2.8  million — from  61.7  million  in  fiscal 
1955  to  64.5  million  in  fiscal  1956.  This 
gain  provided  jobs  for  many  new  entrants 
to  the  labor  market  as  well  as  for  persons 
who  were  unemployed  or  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  dropped  out  of  the  labor  market. 

In  fiscal  1956,  average  monthly  unemploy¬ 
ment  dropped  by  0.5  million  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  not  in  the  labor  force  de¬ 
clined  by  0.8  million.  These  changes 
were  more  marked  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  than  in  the  second  half  when 
seasonal  factors  and  substantial  layoffs 
in  the  automotive  industry  brought  about 
a  moderate  rise  in  the  level  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  (See  table  1.) 

During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1956,  aggregate  wages  of  workers  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance  rose  substan¬ 
tially  as  a  result  of  higher  employment 
levels.  In  the  period  July-December  1955, 
total  wages  in  covered  employment 
amounted  to  $78.4  billion,  an  increase  of 
$7.5  billion  over  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Average  monthly  covered 
employment  rose  by  approximately  2  mil¬ 
lion,  reaching  37.5  million  in  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  1956.  The  extension  of  cov¬ 
erage  in  many  States  (effective  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1956)  added  significantly  to  cov- 
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ered  employment  JV  and  wages  and  these 
increases  probably  offset  the  seasonal 
decline  in  covered  employment  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  year.  For  the  year  as  a 
whole,  average  weekly  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  amounted  to  1.2  million,  compared 
with  1.6  million  in  fiscal  1955. 

The  decline  in  insured  unemployment 
was  accompanied  by  lower  levels  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  first  payments,  and  final  pay¬ 
ments  (exhaustions).  Furthermore, 
while  the  average  duration  of  compen¬ 
sable  unemployment  dropped,  the  average 
weekly  benefit  rose  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  State  laws  and  increases  in  earnings 
of  eligible  claimants.  The  average  week¬ 
ly  number  of  beneficiaries  in  fiscal  year 
1956  dropped  by  400, 000, from  1.4  million 
in  1955  to  1.0  million  in  1956;  first  pay¬ 
ments  dropped  by  930,000>from  5.3  mil¬ 
lion  to  4.4  million;  and  exhaustions 
dropped  by  800,000,  from  1.8  million  to 
1.0  million.  The  average  actual  duration 


1/  See  "More  Workers  Protected  by  Unemployment 
—  Insurance- -19 56"  in  the  February  1956  LABOR 

MARKET  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  for  es¬ 
timates  of  the  added  coverage. 


dropped  from  13.6  weeks  in  1955  to  11.6 
weeks  in  1956  while  the  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  rose  from  $2  5.03  to 
$26.28. 

The  general  improvement  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  wages  in  fiscal  year  1956  was 
directly  reflected  in  the  financial  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  State  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  systems.  Although  reserves  did  not 
grow  uniformly  over  the  12-month  period, 
there  was  a  net  increase  for  the  year  as 
a  whole,  as  benefits  declined  and  revenues 
increased. 

Total  Benefit  Payments  Decline 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  in  fiscal  year  1956  were  only  72.9 
percent  of  the  amount  paid  in  the  previous 
year.  In  spite  of  this  overall  decline, 
total  payments  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  were  60.9  percent  above  the 
first  half.  This  change  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  situation  in  fiscal  1955,  when 
benefits  in  the  second  half  of  that  year 
were  4.7  percent  below  those  in  the  first 
half.  Furthermore,  benefits  in  January- 


Table  1.  Summary  of  Recent  Trends  in  Employment,  Unemployment, 


POPULATION  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  U 

SELECTED 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Average  monthly  number  of 

persons, 

in  millions) 

Covered 

Average 

workers 

weekly 

Employed 

(average 

Wages 

insured 

Non- 

Not  in 

monthly. 

(in  billions  ) 

unemploy- 

Popu- 

Labor 

agri- 

Agri- 

Unem- 

labor 

in  mil- 

Tax- 

ment  (in 

Period 

lation 

force 

Total 

cultural  c 

ultural 

ployed 

force 

lions) 

Total 

able  3/ 

millions) 

1952  Jan. -June 

109.4 

62.3 

60.5 

53.9 

6.6 

1.8 

47.0 

34.9 

$60.9 

$93.4 

1.18 

Julv-Dec. 

110.0 

63.6 

62.1 

55.1 

7.0 

1.5 

46.4 

36.3 

66.9 

94.7 

.85 

1953  Jan.-June 

111.3 

63.5 

61.8 

55.5 

6.3 

1.6 

47.8 

36.4 

67.4 

100.2 

.99 

July-Dee. 

111.8 

64.2 

62.6 

55.8 

6.8 

1.6 

47.7 

36.9 

71.8 

99.6 

.99 

1954  Jan.-June 

112.6 

64.1 

60.6 

54.4 

6.2 

3.4 

48.5 

35.1 

66.2 

98.0 

2.09 

July-Dee. 

113.2 

64.9 

61.9 

55.1 

6.8 

3.0 

48.3 

35.6 

70.9 

96.5 

1.62 

1955  Jan.-June 

113.9 

64.5 

61.5 

55.3 

6.2 

3.0 

49.4 

35.7 

70.3 

99.9 

1.56 

July-Dee. 

1 14.7 

67.2 

64.9 

57.6 

7.3 

2.3 

47.5 

37.5 

78.4 

101.6 

.95 

1956  Jan.-June 

1 15.5 

66.9 

64.0 

57.7 

6.4 

2.8 

48.6 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

1.36 

1/  Noninstitutional  population  age  14  years  and  older.  Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2/  Wages  of  covered  workers 

3/  This  is  a  12 -month  moving  total  which  includes  experience  of  preceding  6-month  period. 
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March  1956  were  84.5  percent  higher  than 
in  the  previous  quarter  while  payments 
during  January-March  1955  were  only  22.4 
percent  above  those  in  the  previous  quar¬ 
ter. 

Benefit  payments  during  fiscal  years 
1955  and  1956,  by  quarter,  are  summa¬ 
rized  as  follows: 


(Amounts 

in  millions 

of  dollars) 

Period 

Fiscal  year 

Percentage 

1956 

1955 

change 

Total,  fiscal  year 

$  1,282.5 

$  1,759.9 

-27.1 

July-September 

262.1 

486.7 

-46.1 

October -Dec  ember 

229.5 

414.5 

-44.6 

January-March 

423.4 

507.5 

-16.6 

April- June 

367.4 

351.2 

+4.6 

Although  the  usual  seasonal  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  unemployment  occurred  during 
fiscal  1956,  covered  employment  reached 
record  levels  during  the  first  6  months. 

The  marked  percentage  increase  in  bene¬ 
fit  payments  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year  resulted  primarily  from  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  automotive  industry  and  the 
higher  than  average  weekly  benefit  amounts 
paid  to  those  unemployed  because  of  high 
wage  credits  acquired  prior  to  layoff. 


In  Michigan,  where  the  automotive 
industry  predominates,  benefit  payments 
during  January- June  1956  were  $73.7  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  $31.9  million  during 
the  previous  6  months  and  $35.2  million 
during  January-June  1955.  Furthermore, 
during  January-June  1956  benefit  payments 
in  Michigan  were  10.9  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  total,  while  in  the  previous  6 -month 
period  Michigan's  benefits  were  only  4.9 
percent. 

Most  States  (including  Michigan)  paid 
out  less  in  benefits  in  fiscal  1956  than  in 
fiscal  1955.  There  were  only  7  States 
where  1956  benefit  payments  exceeded 
those  in  the  previous  year.  In  Nevada, 
payments  rose  31.0  percent  because  of 
higher  insured  unemployment  and  larger 
weekly  benefit  amounts.  In  Montana, 
benefits  increased  11.3  percent;  inArizona, 
8.7  percent;  in  Nebraska,  6.9  percent;  in 
South  Dakota,  4.2  percent;  in  Washington, 
1.5  percent;  and  in  Florida  less  than  0.5 
percent. 

Of  the  States  where  benefit  payments 
were  lower  in  1956  than  in  the  previous 


and  Unemployment  Insurance  Financing  in  the  United  States 


INSURANCE  DATA 


UI  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 


(Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars  ) 


Average 

Average 

Final 

weekly 

actual 

First 

pay- 

number  of 

Average 

dura- 

pay- 

ments 

Inter- 

Reserve 

benefici- 

weekly 

tion 

ments 

(exhaus- 

est 

Bene  - 

funds 

aries  (in 

benefit 

(weeks) 

(in 

tions,  in 

Collec  - 

cred- 

fits 

avail- 

millions) 

amount 

3/ 

millions) 

millions) 

tions 

ited 

paid 

able  4/ 

Period 

1.05 

$22.41 

10.4 

2.43 

.55 

$653.8 

$84.6 

$584.4 

$7,935.6 

1952  Jan. -June 

.70 

23.35 

10.4 

1.95 

.38 

713.9 

92.7 

413.8 

8,327.6 

July-Dee . 

.86 

23.30 

10.2 

2.04 

.41 

653.9 

95.8 

499.1 

8,577.7 

1953  Jan. -June 

.77 

23.89 

10.1 

2.19 

.36 

693.7 

105.4 

463.2 

8,912.8 

July-Dee . 

1.83 

24.69 

11.0 

3.96 

.82 

552.5 

103.4 

1,125.7 

8,442.1 

1954  Jan. -June 

1.40 

25.24 

12.8 

2.63 

.95 

583.6 

95.2 

901.2 

8,219.1 

July-Dee . 

1.39 

24.80 

13.6 

2.72 

.82 

558.4 

91.7 

858.7 

8,01 1.4 

1955  Jan. -June 

.77 

25.54 

12.4 

1.78 

.45 

650.4 

93.3 

491.6 

8,263.8 

July-Dee . 

1.20* 

26.83 

11.6* 

2.64* 

.55* 

678.3 

93.6 

790.9 

8,243.5 

1956  Jan. -June 

4/  Reserves  at  end  of  period. 

5/  Not  available. 

*  Beginning  in  1956,  data  include  UCFE  activities. 
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fiscal  year,  the  largest  decline  occurred 
in  West  Virginia  where  benefits  dropped 
67.4  percent.  Other  States  which  experi¬ 
enced  substantial  declines  were  Maryland 
(51.2  percent),  Vermont  (50.5  percent), 
Ohio  (47.8  percent),  Illinois  (47.3  percent), 
and  Kentucky  (40.5  percent).  In  14  other 
States,-' the  decline  in  payments  ranged 
between  25  and  40  percent. 

State  Tax  Collections  Rise 


Aggregate  tax  collections  by  the  States 
increased  in  fiscal  year  1956  after  3  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  decline.  These  collec¬ 
tions  amounted  to  $1,328,700,000  and  were 
$186,700,000,  or  16.3  percent,  above  the 
previous  year.  This  increase  reflects 
both  the  higher  tax  rates  in  effect  in  many 
States  and  the  higher  taxable  wages  paid 
during  the  year.  The  average  employer 
tax  rate  rose  from  an  unprecedented  low 
of  1.12  percent  of  taxable  wages  in  1954,  to 
1.18  percent  in  1955,  and  to  an  estimated 
1.30  percent  in  1956. 


Quarterly  tax  collections  during  the 
two  most  recent  fiscal  years  were  as 
follows: 


(Amounts  ]/ 

in  millions 

of  dollars) 

Period 

Fiscal 

year 

Percentage 

1956 

1955 

change 

Total,  fiscal  year 

$  1,328.7 

$  1,142.0 

+  16.3 

July -September 

365.7 

325.7 

+  12.3 

October -Dec  ember 

284.7 

257.9 

+  10.4 

January -March 

210.6 

191.3 

+  10.1 

April-June 

467.8 

367.1 

+27.4 

l/  Includes  employee 

contributions  in  Alabama, 

Alaska,  and  New  Jersey  which  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  $12.8  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  and 

$  16.1  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  large  rise  in  State  tax  collections 
in  April-June  1956  reflects  higher  employ¬ 
er  tax  rates  for  1956  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  additional  tax  collections  resulting 
from  the  increased  coverage  in  the  30 
States  which  lowered  the  size-of-firm 

2/  Alaska,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Wyoming. 


limitations  effective  January  1,  1956.  -/ 
Many  of  the  newly  added  employers  could 
not  have  had  their  coverage  status  deter¬ 
mined  until  after  20  weeks  had  elapsed, 
and  consequently  contributions  of  such 
firms  are  not  reflected  in  State  collections 
during  January-June  1956. 

In  spite  of  the  general  rise  in  tax  col¬ 
lections,  there  were  six  States  in  which 
contributions  in  fiscal  1956  were  below 
those  in  the  previous  year.  The  largest 
decline  occurred  in  North  Carolina,  where 
collections  dropped  8.1  percent.  Other 
States  where  collections  were  lower  than 
in  the  previous  year  were  Washington 
(down  7.5  percent),  North  Dakota  (6.5 
percent),  Massachusetts  (2.3  percent), 
South  Dakota  (0.7  percent),  and  South  Car¬ 
olina  (0.4  percent). 

Among  the  States  whose  tax  revenues 
in  1956  were  above  those  in  the  previous 
year,  collections  were  higher  by  50  per¬ 
cent  or  more  in  four.  In  Delaware,  where 
the  taxable  wage  base  was  raised  from 
$3,000  to  $3,600  effective  January  1,  1955, 
collections  rose  by  68.9  percent.  In 
Pennsylvania,  collections  were  57.5  per¬ 
cent  above  the  previous  year;  in  Mary¬ 
land,  50.5  percent;  and  in  West  Virginia, 
50.3  percent.  In  nine  States,^-/  1956  col¬ 
lections  were  25  to  50  percent  above  the 
1955  level;  19  other  States  showed  in¬ 
creases  ranging  between  10  and  25  percent. 
Collections  in  Alaska,  which  were  up  38.3 
percent,  reflect  both  the  increase  in  the 
taxable  wage  base  from  $3,000  to  $3,600 
and  employee  contributions  of  0.5  percent 
of  taxable  wages. 

Lower  Benefits  Paid  in  Relation 
to  Tax  Collections 


The  amount  of  benefits  paid  in  fiscal 
year  1956  for  each  $1.00  of  tax  collections 


2/  See  "1955  Unemployment  Insurance  Legislation," 
LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY, 
October  1955. 

4/  Alabama,  Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 
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Table  2.  Selected  Financial  Data  on  State 


Month 

Average 

employer 

contribution 

Amounts  as  of  June  30,  1958 
(In  thousands) 

Amount  of  benefits 
paid  for  each  #1 
col  1 acted 

Region 

and 

State 

and  year 

rates 

As  of  Jam 

30,  1956 

(percent) 
for  12 

month  period 
ended 

Dec.  31.  1955 

»  1 1  S 

first 

payable 

Cuau 1  at lve 
contributions 
and 

Interest l / 

Cumulative 

benefits 

paid  2/ 

Funds 
avallab le 
for 

benefits  jJ 

Since 

benefits 

first 

payable 

12  months 
ended 
June  30, 
1956 

I 

II 

III 

TV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total . 

1.  18 

#23,598,663 

#15.358,137 

5/  #8,21*3.525 

6/  #0.76 

#0-97 

Region  I: 

1*96,666 

Connecticut . 

Jan.  1938 

»•  19 

259,1*18 

237,21*8 

1*2,911 

.61 

•  81* 

Koine . 

•  erne  dO*  e  e  • 

1-55 

133.900 

91,069 

•  77 

•  98 

Massachusetts . 

•  •  •  •  do.  •  •  • 

1.80 

1,059,761* 

761*.  671* 

295,090 

.80 

.61 

New  Hampshire......... 

e  e  •  e  dO*  •  •  e 

!•  90 

90,762 

68,750 

22,012 

.86 

•  77 

Rhode  Island . 

ease  dO»  erne 

2.70 

237,710 

211,036 

26,671* 

.97 

•  76 

w  •  e  e  dO»  e  e  • 

1.  lit 

Ul,67l* 

26,019 

15.651* 

•73 

•  91 

Region  lit 

I-5U 

868,021 

1*50,556 

New  Jersey . 

Jan.  1939 

1,318,377 

•  78 

1.20 

New  Ttork . 

Jan.  1938 

I-U9 

1*,  (1*2,059 

2,885,220 

1,256,839 

•  77 

t.  at* 

Region  Hit 

.63 

16,659 

Delaware-- . . 

Jan.  1939 

38,201 

21,51*2 

•73 

•  77 

Dlst.  of  Col . 

Jan.  1938 

•52 

96,967 

1*1,1*55 

55.512 

•55 

1. 11 

Maryland . 

•  •me dO«  .me 

.85 

337,675 

225,500 

1 12,  175 

•  77 

•  83 

North  Carolina . 

e  e  •  e  dOe  •  e  • 

»•  13 

387,261 

2ll*,30l 

172,960 

•  61* 

1.02 

Pennsylvania. . 

a  •  •  e  dO*  see 

1.63 

1,81*6,689 

1,1*98,358 

31*8,331 

•  93 

1.00 

Virginia . 

e  a  e  e  dO*  e  e  a 

.51 

203,1*91* 

115,817 

87,677 

.68 

1.01 

Wbst  Virginia . 

a  e  a  e  dO»  e  a  e 

1.03 

23U.573 

I7l*,2t*5 

60,328 

•87 

.61 

Region  IV: 

162,622 

Alabama  - .............. 

sea.  dOa  e  e  a 

•97 

21*1,719 

79,097 

•  76 

•  67 

Florida . 

Jan.  1939 

•51* 

197,  il*o 

110,098 

87,01*2 

.66 

1.  10 

Georgia . 

ease  dOe  e  e  a 

I- 17 

281,982 

130,092 

11*3,890 

•59 

•73 

Mississippi . 

April  1938 

1. 15 

I0t*,3l8 

68,510 

35,809 

•75 

1.22 

South  Carolina . 

July  1938 

1. 1 u 

163,91*1* 

92,1*33 

71,511 

•  65 

•  89 

Tennessee . 

Jan.  1938 

1-52 

332,327 

21*0,598 

91,729 

.81 

1.  Il* 

Region  V: 

1.76 

309, 169 

187,61*2 

Kentucky . 

Jan-  1939 

121,527 

•73 

1.00 

Michigan . 

July  1938 

•  91 

1,291,606 

960,955 

330,652 

•85 

1-72 

Ohio . 

Jan.  1939 

.67 

1,285,822 

669,1*62 

616,361 

.66 

1.01 

Region  VTt 

1,1*17,698 

962,71*9 

Illinois . 

July  1939 

•  72 

1*51*.  950 

•  87 

.88 

Indiana . 

April  1938 

•  96 

513,1*37 

306,209 

207,229 

•  72 

.88 

Minnesota. . . 

Jan.  1938 

.90 

301,1*98 

186,  11*5 

115,353 

,  *73 

1.20 

Wisconsin . 

July  1936 

1.01 

1*1*3.087 

196,91*1 

21*6,  ll*6 

6/ .56 

.88 

Region  VTT: 

•1*2 

Iowa . 

July  1938 

180,307 

72,553 

107,751* 

•  50 

1-36 

Kansas . 

Jan.  1939 

1.09 

163,328 

8t*,l*09 

78,918 

•  63 

•  99 

Missouri. . . 

a  a  e  •  dO.  .  a  e 

.82 

1*56, 9e9 

21*7,51*3 

209,386 

.68 

•  9l» 

Nebraska . . . 

a  a  a  .  dO*  •  a  a 

-65 

73.095 

35,01*8 

58,Ci*7 

•63 

1.1*9 

North  Dakota. . . 

ease  dO*  e  e  e 

•  -1*3 

27,503 

18,531 

8,972 

.80 

1-33 

South  Dakota . . 

a  a  e  *  dO.  e  a  a 

.62 

22,391 

9,631 

12,760 

•56 

1.25 

Region  VTTI: 

1 11**1*85 

Arkansas . . 

a  e  e  e  dOe  e  a  a 

1. 15 

70,008 

1*1*,1*77 

.71 

•  98 

Louisiana . 

Jan.  1938 

1.  13 

305.330 

171*.  791 

130,559 

.65 

•  71 

Ck  lehoma. . . 

Oec.  1938 

•85 

152,360 

101,392 

50,969 

.81 

1.08 

Texas . 

Jan.  1938 

.1*8 

1*60,662 

175,670 

281*,  992 

•  1*7 

1.  16 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Jan.  1939 

•3 l* 

108,339 

37,073 

71,265 

•1*1* 

•91 

Mont  ana. . . . 

July  1939 

1.21 

78,692 

3t*,7l*l* 

1*3,91*8 

•55 

1.00 

New  Mexico. . . 

Dec.  1938 

1.  17 

59,963 

23,892 

36,070 

•1*7 

•  69 

Utah . 

Jan.  1938 

1.  Ili 

86,  101 

1*9,620 

36,1*81 

.67 

•  78 

Wyoming. . 

Jan.  1939 

•95 

30,976 

15,727 

15,21*6 

•63 

1.  15 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Jan.  1938 

1.27 

al*,203 

33,037 

51,166 

•1*5 

.62 

California. . 

a  a  a  e  dO*  e  a  a 

1-51 

2,660,577 

1,755,51*9 

905,028 

•  71* 

.61 

Hawaii . 

Jan.  1939 

•93 

1*8,271 

26,261 

22,010 

.68 

1.21 

Nevada. . . 

a  a  a  a  do*  a  e  a 

1.88 

1*2,277 

23,901 

18,376 

•65 

•93 

Region  XI: 

5/  1.521 

Alaska. . . . 

a  a  a  e  dO*  era 

2.70 

38,368 

39,81*8 

1. 13 

1. 16 

Idaho . 

Sept.  1938 

1-75 

73.1*17 

37,1*59 

55,961 

•  59 

•  89 

Oregon . 

Jan.  1938 

1.23 

21*2,352 

192,557 

1*9,996 

.89 

1-37 

Washington- . . 

Jan.  1939 

1-99 

559,135 

351,210 

187,925 

•  71* 

1.08 

\J  Cumulative  since  beginning  of  prograeu  Represents  contributions,  penalties,  end  Interest  free  employers;  Interest  earned  by 
State  accounts  in  unemployment  trust  fund  and  reported  by  Treasury;  and  contributions  from  employees.  Also  Includes  the 
excess  of  contributions  on  wages  earned  by  railroad  workers  through  June  30,  1939,  over  the  amounts  transferred  to  the  rail¬ 
road  unemployment  Insurance  account,  and  refund  of  #1*1  nil  lion  by  Federal  Government  to  13  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii, 
collected  on  pay  rolls  for  1936  under  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

2 /  Cumulative  since  beginning  of  program.  Adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks.  Includes  benefits  paid  to  railroad  workers 
through  June  30,  1939- 


Unemployment  Insurance  Programs,  June  30, 1 956 


Ratio  of 

benefits  to  taxable  wages  2j/ 
(percent ) 

12  month 

Funds  available 
as  percent  of 

Funds  available 
as  of 

Funds  available 

Funds  available 
as  of 

Calendar 

y«ar 

period 

ended 

taxable  wages  !j/ 

June  30,  1955 
as  a  multiple 

"ec.  31,  1955 
as  a  multiple 

June  50,  1956 
as  a  multiple 

Region 

and 

June  50, 

As  of 
June  50, 
I95<5 

of  benefits 

of  benefits 

I9U9 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

I95U 

1955 

1956 

Dec.  31, 

1955 

paid  during 
fiscal  year 

1955 

paid  during 

•955 

paid  during 
fiscal  year 

1956 

Jl  OI  V 

IX 

X 

XT 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

2-3 

1.7 

0-9 

1. 1 

1.0 

2.  1 

1.3 

1/  1*3 

8.  1 

2/  8.  1 

u.6 

6.  1 

6.U 

Tota  1 

3.2 

3. 1 

3-7 

U-o 

(9.2 

3.0 

l.U 

2-U 

2-3 

2.7 

2.9 

2.0 

.6 

1-5 

1- 3 
1.7 

2- 9 
•  9 

.6 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

2.7 

1.5 

•  U 
1.3 

1. 1 
1.8 
2.0 
.8 

1.8 

2.2 

2.0 

2-5 

U.o 

2. 1 

1.3 

1.8 

1-3 

1-5 

2.  1 
1-9 

1.  1 
1.6 

1. 1 
1-5 

2.  1 
1.2 

11.6 

9-2 

7-U 

6. 1 
u.u 

9-U 

11.9 

9.5 
7.7 
6.  1 
U-5 
9-5 

6.9 

U.  7 

3.9 

2.8 

l.U 

5-9 

9-  1 

5-3 

5-5 

U.2 

2.  1 

5-0 

11.3 

5-7 

6.9 
u.  1 

2.  1 

8.2 

Region  I; 

Connect lcut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Is  1 and 
Vermont 

2.8 

3-3 

1-9 

2.7 

1.2 

1.6 

1-3 

1-5 

I.u 

l.U 

2.9 

2.3 

2-3 

1.7 

2-3 

1.7 

II.  1 

9.8 

10.7 

9-7 

U- 1 

U-7 

U-9 

5-7 

U-7 

5-9 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

1.  1 
.8 

2.5 

1.6 
2.0 
l.U 
1.9 

•7 

•  7 
1.2* 
1.2 

1.5 

•  9 

1.6 

•  U 

•  3 
.6 

1. 1 
.8 
•5 
.8 

•3 
•5 
•  7 
1.2 
1-3 
•5 
I.U 

•u 

•u 

.7 

1.2 

1.2 

.6 

I.u 

1.2 

.8 

2.  1 

2- 3 

3- 5 
1.2 
U.o 

.6 

.8 

1. 1 
1.3 
2.2 
•7 
1-7 

•  5 

•  7 
.8 
1-3 
1-9 
.6 

1.0 

U-5 

9.7 

6-5 

9.6 

U>  3 

6.0 

6.U 

U-6 

9-8 

6.6 

9-6 

U*  3 

6. 1 
6.6 

5-  1 

11.2 

3-9 

5-6 

1-5 

6.3 

2.  I 

7.8 

12.3 

6. 1 

7- 1 

1-9 

8.9 

3-8 

8.U 

lU-8 

8.3 

7.5 

2.2 

10.5 

6.9 

Region  HI: 
Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col. 
Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

2-3 

l.U 

1. U 

2. 1 
2.0 

2. U 

1*5 
•9 
•  9 
1.8 
I.U 

1-7 

.8 
.6 
•  7 

1.  1 
.8 
1.2 

1. 1 
.7 
.7 
I.U 
.8 
I.U 

1.0 
.6 
•  7 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

1.8 
•  9 

1.7 
2.5 

1.9 

2.8 

1.0 
•  7 
1.0 
1.6 

1. 1 
2.0 

1.0 

.8 

1.0 

1.5 

1. 1 

1.9 

6.9 

5-6 

9-2 

7-8 

8.2 

6.7 

7.  1 
5-9 
9-U 
7-6 
8.5 
<5.5 

U-5 

7-6 

6.6 

3-9 

5-6 

2.7 

6.8 

7.6 

8.8 

U-9 

7.6 

3-3 

7-3 

7.7 

9-8 

5-2 

7.8 

3-U 

Region  TV: 

A 1  abama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South 

Tennessee 

1.9 

1-9 

1.5 

1-5 
r.  1 

I.u 

1.  1 
1.0 
.u 

l.U 

1.2 

.5 

1.6 
•  7 
•5 

3-8 

2.8 

1-9 

2.5 

1.2 

.8 

2.0 

1-9 
•  7 

II. 0 

6.5 

8.7 

10.9 

5-9 

8.7 

3-2 

3.2 

6.0 

U-U 

5.5 

10.2 

5-5 

3- 1 

11.7 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

1.8 

1.2 

1.  1 

1.  1 

1.5 
.6 
1.2 
•  7 

.9 
.5 
.6 
•  U 

.8 

•  7 
.8 

•  7 

•  7 
.6 

•  7 
.8 

1-9 

2.2 

1-7 

1-9 

I.  1 
.8 
1-3 
l.o 

.8 

•9 

1.2 

1.0 

6. 1 

6.9 

7.5 

II.  I 

6.3 

6.9 

7.  l 
11.2 

3-9 

U-9 

U-5 

7.8 

5.7 

8.U 

5-U 

11.  t 

7.6 

7-U 

5.7 

11-5 

Region  VI: 
Illinois 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

•7 

•9 

1.3 

.6 

.8 

.6 

.6 

1. 1 

1. 1 
.8 
1.8 
•9 

•  3 

•  5 
.6 
•U 
1.0 
.6 

•5 

•5 

.6 

•5 

1-3 

•5 

•5 

.8 

•7 

•5 

1-5 

•5 

1.0 

l.U 

1.6 

1.0 

1.9 
•  9 

.6 

1.2 

1.0 

•9 

2.U 

.9 

•7 

1.  1 
•9 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

10.9 

9-0 

8- 9 

8.  1 

7-6 

9- 2 

10-7 

9.0 

9-0 

7- 7 
6.7 

8- 9 

lU-  8 

6.9 

6.2 

8.3 

3-0 

9.6 

17-9 

7- 5 

8- 9 

9- 0 

3- 1 

10.2 

16. 1 

7-9 

10.  1 

7.7 

3-U 

9.2 

Region  VII: 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

1.7 

1-9 

.2 

•U 

1.7 

2.0 

I.u 

.5 

•  9 
1.2 
.8 
.2 

1.  1 

1.  1 
.8 
.2 

1. 1 
.8 
•9 
•3 

1.8 

1-5 

1.5 

.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.  1 
•U 

1.2 

•9 

1.0 

•5 

8.U 

9-8 

5-8 

7.2 

8-3 

10.0 

5.8 

7.3 

5-5 

6.6 

U-U 
lU- 1 

6.9 

8.  U 

5.5 

16.6 

7- 1 

11.3 

6.0 

15.U 

Region  VIII: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 

Ok lahoma 

Texas 

.8 
.  I 

•  8 
.8 
•  7 

.7 

1.7 

.8 

1.6 

l.U 

.2 

•9 

•  U 

•  7 
.6 

.2 

.8 

•5 
•  9 
•5 

•3 

.8 

.8 

•  9 

•  5 

•9 

1. 1 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

•u 

1. 1 

1.0 

1.0 

i.U 

•U 

1-3 

•  9 

•  9 

1.2 

10.2 

lU-7 

10.6 

9.0 

10.  1 

10.3 
•U*  U 
10.8 
9.0 
9-7 

18.6 

12.  u 

8.  3 

7.3 

6.  1 

23-0 

12.9 

18. 5 

9.0 

7.2 

2U.6 

11.  U 

12.7 

9-7 

8.U 

Region  IX: 
Colorado 

Mont ana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 

•5 
.0 
.2 
•  3 

1. 1 
2-7 

1- 7 

2- U 

•U 

1.2 

.8 

1.  1 

•u 

1.2 

1.0 

.8 

.6 

1.  1 

1.2 

•9 

1.  1 

1.6 

1.7 

1-7 

.8 

1.  1 

1.  1 

1-3 

•  9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.8 

10.9 

9.0 

8.8 

8.2 

11.2 

9-3 

8.8 

7-9 

12.9 

6.6 

6.8 

5-7 

IU.3 

8.6 

8.0 

6.3 

12.8 

9-6 

7.6 

U-5 

Region  X: 

Arizona 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

•9 

•3 

U 

[7 

3-U 

1- 5 

2- U 

2.3 

1.  1 
.8 

1.  1 

1.0 

2.7 

1.  1 

1.6 

1-5 

u.  1 

I.u 

2.0 

1.8 

6.5 

2.  1 

2.6 

2-U 

5-3 

1.6 

1-7 

>.0 

U-o 

1.5 

1-9 

2.2 

5-0 

13.7 

5-8 

11.6 

1.2 

13-5 

5.  1 
11.3 

.  I 

7-6 

2.6 

5.3 

.6 

8.  U 

3-U 

5-7 

•  3 

8-9 

2-7 

5-2 

Region  XI: 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Oregon 

fteshlngton 

account  in  u  s.  Treasury.  -  -  occounT  oanaf ir-payment  account,  and  In  State  unemployment  trust  fund 

'  tfT  P!!d  ""  8*P'0y#r  f°  80  8"P'0*~  durln9  th*  C8,*nd8r  r88--’  «*•«*  It  -ana  the 

January  I ^956.  effective  January  I,  1951?  Alaska  and  Delaware,  effective  January  I,  1955;  Oregon  and  Rhode  Taland,  effective 

'  ^tPirforS«!^,^"hn«!I9nI0K  8ft8:,8  ^000,000  advance  to  Alaska  fro.  Federal  account  In  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

,  Kano  tor  Wisconsin  based  On  benefits  and  collections  since  January  I,  1938. 

Based  on  taxable  wages  for  12  *onths  ended  December  ?l,  1955. 


was  97  cents  as  compared  with  $1.54  in 
fiscal  1955  and  $1.27  in  fiscal  1954.  In 
1956  this  ratio  ranged  between  50  cents 
and  99  cents  in  26  States  and  between 
$1.00  and  $1.49  in  24  States.  Michigan, 
which  paid  out  $1.72  in  benefits  for  each 
$1.00  collected,  had  the  highest  ratio  for 
the  12 -month  period  which  ended  on 
June  30. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
the  ratio  of  benefits  to  tax  collections  de¬ 
clined  in  all  States  except  Montana  ($1.00 
in  1956  vs.  95  cents  in  1955),  Nevada 
(93  cents  vs.  81  cents),  and  Washington 
($1.08  vs.  99  cents).  The  most  substan¬ 
tial  change  occurred  in  West  Virginia, 
where  this  ratio  dropped  from  $3.74  in  1955 
to  81  cents  in  1956.  In  11  other  States,^/ 
the  1956  ratio  was  less  than  half  as  large 
as  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  distribution  of  States  according  to 
the  ratio  of  benefits  to  collections  for  re¬ 
cent  years  is  as  follows: 


Number  of  States 


Amount  of  benefits  paid 
for  each  $1.00  collected 

1956 

Fiscal 

1955 

year 

1954 

1953 

Less  than  $  0.50 

11 

$0.50-0.99 

26 

6 

7 

34 

1.00-1.49 

24 

20 

26 

5 

1.50-1.99 

1 

14 

13 

1 

2.00-2.49 

-- 

8 

4 

— 

2.50-2.99 

-- 

2 

1 

3.00  and  over 

— 

1 

-- 

— 

Total 

51 

51 

51 

51 

Little  Change  in  Interest  Earnings 


Interest  credited  to  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  during  fiscal  1956  amounted  to 
$186,900,000,  only  0.02  percent  above  the 
previous  year.  The  rate  of  interest  paid 
on  invested  funds  in  1956  amounted  to 
approximately  2.29  percent  of  the  average 
invested  balance,  as  compared  with  2.28 
percent  in  fiscal  1955.  Total  interest 
earnings  during  each  quarter  of  fiscal  1956 


5/  Alaska,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 

Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
and  Virginia. 

22 


were  approximately  the  same.  A  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
the  previous  year  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 


(  Amounts 

in  millions 

of  dollars) 

Fiscal 

year  Percentage 

Period 

1956 

1955 

change 

Total,  fiscal  year 

$  186.9 

$  186.9 

+  0.02 

July-September 

46.4 

48.0 

-3.4 

October -December 

46.9 

47.2 

-0.6 

January -March 

46.9 

46.0 

+2.0 

April- June 

46.7 

45.7 

+2.2 

While  there  was  no  substantial  change, 
nationwide,  between  1956  and  1955  in  the 
amount  of  credited  interest,  there  was 
considerable  change  in  some  States.  In 
27  States  interest  earnings  were  above 
the  previous  year  while  24  States  were 
credited  with  smaller  amounts.  The  larg¬ 
est  increases  in  credited  interest  oc¬ 
curred  in  Rhode  Island  (up  16.2  percent) 
and  Massachusetts  (9.1  percent).  The 
largest  decline  occurred  in  Alaska  where 
credited  interest  amounted  to  only  $4,068-- 
a  decline  of  93.7  percent  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

The  failure  of  Alaska  to  earn  any  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  interest  during  fiscal 
1956  resulted  from  the  fact  that  during 
most  of  this  period  the  balance  in  the 
Alaska  account  consisted  of  funds  advanced 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  account  in 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  under  the 
Employment  Security  Administrative  Fi¬ 
nancing  Act  of  1954.  Among  other  States 
where  interest  declined  significantly 
from  the  previous  year  were  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (down  12.6  percent).  West  Virginia 
(8.4  percent),  Oregon  (8.1  percent),  and 
North  Dakota  (7.9  percent). 

The  rate  of  interest  paid  on  invested 
funds  remained  virtually  unchanged  be¬ 
tween  1955  and  1956,  except  for  a  slight 
increase,  due  to  additional  investments 
at  a  rate  of  2-3/8  percent,  rather  than 
2-l/4  percent,  in  the  spring  of  1956.  Hence 
any  change  in  the  dollar  amount  of  cred¬ 
ited  interest  to  the  individual  States  was 
due  to  corresponding  changes  from  quar- 


mmmma 


ter  to  quarter  in  average  daily  reserve 
balances  in  the  States'  accounts  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 

Reserve  Increase 


Total  reserves--taking  all  States  to¬ 
gether-fluctuated  during  the  year.  The 
balance  on  June  30,  1956  amounted  to 
$8.2  billion,  2.9  percent  higher  than  the 
balance  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  available  reserve  balances  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  fiscal  1955  and  fiscal 
1956  were  as  follows: 


(Amounts  in  millions 

of  dollars 

) 

Quarter  ending 

Fiscal  year 

Percentage 

change 

1956  1/ 

1955 

September  30 

$8,162.1 

$8,328.8 

-2.0 

December  31 

8,263.9 

8,219.1 

+  0.5 

March  31 

8,097.1 

7,948.4 

+  1.9 

June  30 

8,243.5^/  8,011.4 

+2.9 

l/  Includes  a  $3  million  advance 

:  to  Alaska 

from  the 

Federal  Unemployment  Account  in  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Trust  Fund. 

Zj  Includes  $1.8  million  advance  made  by  Alaska 
Territorial  General  Fund  and  repaid  in  July  1955. 

Forty-three  States  (including  Alaska) 
showed  improved  balances  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1956,  while  eight  States  ended  the 
year  with  reserves  below  the  previous 
year-end  level.  (In  Alaska  a  special  sit- 
ation  existed.  While  the  fund  balance  on 
June  30,  1956  was  50  percent  above  the 
balance  on  June  30,  1955,  the  loan  indebt¬ 
edness  had  also  increased--from  $1.8 
million  to  $3.0  million.) 

Only  three  States  showed  increases  in 
reserve  balances  in  excess  of  10  percent, 
namely,  Rhode  Island  (up  20.6  percent), 
Massachusetts  (up  13.0  percent),  and 
New  Hampshire  (up  10.5  percent).  In 
nine  other  States,^/  the  increase  in  re¬ 
serve  balances  ranged  from  5  to  10  per¬ 
cent.  In  many  States,  the  improvement 
in  reserve  balances  between  the  beginning 
and  end  of  fiscal  1956  is  due  largely  to  the 
relatively  higher  tax  collections  during  the 
April- June  quarter,  which  reflect  the  high¬ 
er  tax  rates  applicable  after  January  1,  1956. 

6/  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia. 


Among  the  eight  States  where  reserves 
dropped,  Michigan  experienced  the  largest 
dec  line --from  $366,500,000  on  June  30, 
1955,  to  $330,700,000  on  June  30,  1956-- 
or  9.8  percent.  (Michigan's  reserve  bal¬ 
ance  amounted  to  $366,900,000  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1955;  the  sharp  drop  was  due  to  the 
heavy  benefit  load  during  the  second  half 
of  fiscal  1956.)  In  Oregon,  reserves 
dropped  by  7.0  percent;  in  North  Dakota, 
by  4.7  percent;  while  in  five  States  (Min¬ 
nesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  and  Tennessee)  the  decline  in  re¬ 
serves  was  less  than  2  percent. 

State  Reserve  Funds  Fluctuate 


For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  funds  avail¬ 
able  on  June  30,  1956  were  6.4  times  the 
benefits  paid  during  preceding  12  months. 
This  ratio,  which  measures  funds  avail¬ 
able  as  a  multiple  of  benefit  payments,  is 
a  criterion  set  forth  in  the  Employment 
Security  Administrative  Financing  Act  of 
1954  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
State's  eligibility  for  an  advance  from  the 
Federal  account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund.  If  a  State's  reserve  funds  on 
the  last  day  of  any  calendar  quarter  are 
less  than  the  benefits  paid  during  the  12 
months  ending  on  such  day  (that  is,  if  the 
ratio  of  reserve  to  benefits  is  less  than 
one),  the  State  is  eligible  for  an  advance. 
This  ratio,  referred  to  as  the  "loan-fund 
ratio,"  is  a  signal  of  financial  need. 

In  a  more  general  way,  and  quite  apart 
from  its  meaning  as  a  condition  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  advances  from  the  Federal  un¬ 
employment  account,  the  loan-fund  ratio 
is  a  measure  of  financial  operations  oc¬ 
curring  during  the  year.  Year-end  re¬ 
serves  are  equal  to  the  reserves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  plus  revenues  col¬ 
lected  during  the  year  (from  taxes  and 
interest)  and  minus  the  actual  benefits 
paid  during  the  year.  To  some  extent, 
therefore,  the  loan-fund  ratio  reflects 
the  extent  to  which  States  had  the  financial 
resources  to  meet  the  benefits  they  had 
to  pay  during  the  year  ending  on  that  day. 
(continued  on  page  6l) 
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Expanding  Cotton  Harvest  Sparks 
Upswing  in  Farm  Employment 


XPANSION  of  the  cotton  harvest 
sparked  a  sharp  seasonal  rise  in  farm 
employment  during  September.  Al¬ 
most  1,310,000  seasonal  hired  workers 
were  employed  on  farms  at  mid-month- - 
225,000  more  than  in  mid-August.  By  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  seasonal  hired  employment  totaled 
almost  1,380,000. 

While  cotton  harvest  employment  was 
concentrated  in  Texas  during  mid-August, 
well  over  a  half  million  pickers  were  at 
work  throughout  the  Southeast,  South  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  Southwest  regions  of  the  country 
by  September  15.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi  each  reported  50,000  or  more, 
and  Arizona,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee 
over  20,000  pickers  employed.  Texas  ac¬ 
counted  for  160,000  seasonal  hired  work¬ 
ers  in  this  activity.  Although  the  harvest 
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was  complete  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  near  completion  in  the  adjacent 
southeastern  section  of  the  State,  it  was 
expanding  in  other  Texas  areas.  With 
about  42  percent  of  the  Nation's  cotton 
crop  ginned  by  October  1,  total  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  was  expected  to  be  10  percent  be¬ 
low  last  year's  level. 

Mid-September  seasonal  hired  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  vegetable  harvest  totaled 
250,000.  Almost  100,000  were  picking  to¬ 
matoes,  with  major  employment  concen¬ 
trations  in  California  and  the  Great  Lakes 
and  mid-Atlantic  States.  Bean  pickers 
numbered  about  32,000--less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  mid-August  total.  Leading 
the  decline  was  Oregon's  Willamette  Val¬ 
ley,  where  only  2,000  were  at  work  in  the 
bean  harvest  at  mid-month,  compared  to 
the  42,000  reported  on  August  15. 


THIS  article  is  based  on  reports  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  through  its 
affiliated  State  employment  security  agencies  and  on  information  from  other  sources.  The 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security-State  agency  surveys  are  made  semimonthly  and  provide  data 
on  estimated  employment  of  seasonal  hired  workers  in  agriculture  and  food  processing,  by 
crop  activity  and  geographic  origin  of  workers.  Semimonthly  reports  are  required  from  each 
of  the  266  agricultural  reporting  areas  that  meets  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria:  (1)  500 
or  more  seasonal  hired  workers  employed,  (2)  shortage  or  surplus  of  100  or  more  seasonal 
hired  workers,  (3)  any  foreign  workers  employed. 


Almost  30,000  workers  were  harvest¬ 
ing  potatoes  around  September  15.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  this  total  rose  sharply, 
as  the  harvest  in  Maine's  Aroostook 
County  moved  into  full  swing  and  potato 
digging  expanded  in  Idaho. 

An  estimated  190,000  workers  were 
harvesting  fruit  at  mid-month.  Almost 
50,000  were  picking  grapes  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California.  Another 
20,000  were  engaged  in  the  declining 
peach  harvest  while  a  similar  number 
were  picking  apples.  By  October  1,  apple 
harvest  employment  rose  sharply  as  this 
activity  moved  towards  its  autumn  peak. 

Approximately  52,000  temporary 
hired  hands  were  cutting  hay  and  bringing 
the  small  grain  harvest  to  completion. 
About  half  of  this  number  were  employed 
in  the  tobacco  harvest  and  in  post-harvest 
activities  in  Kentucky  and  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  States  at  mid-month. 


Drought  Continues  in  the 
South  Central  States 

September's  weather  favored  farm 
work  in  most  areas  of  the  country.  In  the 
South  Central  States,  however,  prolonged 
hot  dry  weather  continued  to  have  serious 
adverse  effects.  Of  the  2  54  counties  in 
Texas,  214  were  included  in  drought  dis¬ 
aster  areas  at  mid-month.  Largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drought,  about  12  percent  of 
the  cotton  under  cultivation  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  on  July  1  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  end  of  August.  Lack  of  moisture 
also  delayed  completion  of  fall  wheat  seed¬ 
ing  in  Kansas'  plains  area. 

Unusually  warm  weather  during  Au¬ 
gust  hastened  the  maturing  of  the  cotton 
crop  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas, 
advancing  the  harvest  by  from  1  to  3  weeks 
in  large  portions  of  those  States.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  harvest  was  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  earlier  than  in  normal  years,  with 
a  consequent  earlier  drop  in  employment. 


MIGRATION  FROM  THE  RURAL-FARM  POPULATION,  1940-50 

A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  analyzes  out-migration  from 
the  rural-farm  population  between  1940-50.  (Farm  Population- -Net  Migration  From  the  Rural- 
Farm  Population,  1940-50,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  176,  June 
1956,  174  pp.)  Among  the  findings  of  the  study  are: 

1.  A  net  of  8.6  million  persons  alive  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  decade  migrated 
from  farms  between  1940  and  1950. 

2.  Net  out-migration  rates  were  highest  for  young  people--those  in  the  10  to  19  year  age 
group  in  1940. 

3.  Rates  of  net  out-migration  were  usually  higher  for  nonwhite  persons  than  for  white 
persons. 

4.  Women  generally  had  higher  rates  of  net  out-migration  than  men  in  most  age  groups. 

5.  The  South  had  the  highest  net  out-migration  from  farms.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  Arizona  led  the  other  States  in  this  respect. 

6.  Net  out-migration  rates  were  considerably  higher  in  low  income  farm  areas  than  in 
areas  where  farm  income  was  relatively  high. 


408684  0-56-4 
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Estimated  Employment  of 
Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Workers 
by  Geographic  Origin  and  Crop  Activity^/ 
September  15,  1956 

Workers  came  from: 

Number 

employed 

Percent 

Total 

1,309,000 

100.0 

Domestic 

1,090,900 

83.4 

Local 

820,600 

62.7 

Intrastate 

109,500 

8.4 

Inte  r state 

145,000 

11.1 

Puerto  Rico 

15,800 

1.2 

F  oreign 

218,100 

16.6 

Mexico 

209,500 

16.0 

British  West  Indies 

8,200 

0.6 

Canada 

400 

2/ 

Workers  were  engaged 

in: 

Number 

employed 

Percent 

Total,  all  activities 

1,309,000 

100.0 

General 

52,500 

4.0 

Cultivating 

50,900 

3.9 

Harve  sting 

1,070,700 

81.8 

Cotton 

526,000 

40.2 

Vegetables 

250,700 

19.2 

T  omatoes 

97,500 

7.5 

Beans 

32,400 

2.5 

Potatoes 

27,900 

2.1 

Other  vegetables 

92,900 

7.1 

F  ruit 

188,200 

14.4 

Grape  s 

48,000 

3.7 

Peaches 

20,300 

1.6 

Apples 

19,900 

1.5 

Other  fruit 

100,000 

7.6 

Hay  and  grain 

51,700 

3.9 

T  obacco 

26,100 

2.0 

Other  crops 

28,000 

2.1 

Activity  not  specified 

134,900 

10.3 

1  /  Based  on  reports  from  214  of  the  266 

agricultural  reporting  areas  delineated 

by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

2/  Less  than  .05  percent. 
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Cotton  Harvest  Labor  Shortages 


Intensification  of  harvest  operations 
created  shortages  of  farm  labor  in  many 
areas  during  September.  Most  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  States  indicated  a  need  for  additional 
labor  to  complete  the  harvest.  California 
reported  a  shortage  of  5,000  tomato  pick¬ 
ers  and  Maine's  Aroostook  County  had  a 
substantial  shortage  of  potato  harvesters. 
The  labor  shortages  were  aggravated  by 
reopening  of  schools  in  many  areas.  Some 
of  the  reopened  schools  closed  temporar¬ 
ily  to  make  additional  hands  available  for 
the  harvest.  Intensive  recruitment  of 
youths  for  weekend  work  was  also  report¬ 
ed. 

To  supplement  the  strained  farm  la¬ 
bor  supply,  employment  of  foreign  work¬ 
ers  was  stepped  up.  Mexican  nationals  in 
the  farm  labor  force  increased  from 
163,000  to  210,000  between  mid-August  and 
mid-September,  with  over  90  percent  em¬ 
ployed  in  California,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Arizona.  By  October  1,  the  number  of 
Mexicans  employed  exceeded  230,000. 

More  than  6,000  Canadians  were  recruited 
for  work  in  Aroostook  County's  potato 
fields,  and  there  was  a  smaller  increase 
in  employment  of  British  West  Indians. 
Although  the  number  of  intrastate  migrants 
remained  fairly  steady  during  the  month 
ending  September  15,  migratory  farm  work¬ 
ers  of  interstate  origin  showed  a  decrease 
of  almost  10,000  as  large  numbers  re¬ 
turned  to  the  South  Central  States  for  cot¬ 
ton  harvest  jobs  in  their  home  areas. 

Farm  Placements  Increase 


Placements  of  workers  in  farm  jobs 
by  public  employment  offices  during  Sep¬ 
tember  numbered  approximately  1,590,000. 
This  figure  includes  slightly  more  than 
1,050,000  placements  of  applicants  re¬ 
ferred  from  an  established  assembly 
point  for  a  single  day's  work.  Septem¬ 
ber's  placements  were  16  percent  above 
the  number  made  in  the  preceding  month. 


Although  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  is  still  harvested  by  hand,  the  use  of  cotton  picking 
machinery  is  grouping.  In  1955'  almost  one— fourth  of  all  cotton  harvested  toas  by  machine. 


Most  of  the  increases  occurred  in  the 
South  Central  States  in  connection  with 
the  expansion  of  the  cotton  harvest.  In 
contrast,  placements  declined  in  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  country  where  harvest  ac¬ 
tivities  passed  their  peak  irr  many  areas. 
Placements  in  Texas  fell  substantially  be¬ 
low  August's  number  as  drought  condi¬ 
tions,  the  earlier  than  normal  completion 
of  some  harvest  operations,  and  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  cotton  harvest  peak  in  several 
areas  caused  declining  labor  require¬ 
ments. 

Total  Farm  Employment 

Approximately  10,428,000  persons 
were  at  work  on  farms  during  the  week 


ending  September  29,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Farm  operators 
and  unpaid  members  of  their  families  to¬ 
taled  7,502,000  while  hired  workers  num¬ 
bered  2,926,000.  Compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  month,  employment  of  family  work¬ 
ers  gained  15  percent  while  hired  workers 
increased  by  8  percent.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  occurred  in  the  South  Central  and 
South  Atlantic  States  where  cotton  harvest 
labor  requirements  were  mounting  rapidly. 

In  spite  of  its  sharp  seasonal  rise, 
farm  employment  was  4  percent  under  the 
corresponding  figure  of  a  year  ago.  This 
decline  was  limited  to  the  family  worker 
category;  the  number  of  hired  workers  was 
slightly  above  last  year's  level. 
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Orders  for  Unskilled  and  Skilled  Workers  Pace 
October  Rise  in  Clearance  Openings 


THE  number  of  job 
openings  placed  in 
clearance  by  local 
public  employment  of¬ 
fices  reached  a  40- 
month  high  in  October 
after  a  sharp  rise 
from  September .  Lo¬ 
cally  hard-to-fill  jobs  for  which  out-of- 
area  workers  were  being  sought  numbered 
39,866--5,970  more  than  in  September  and 
16,292  more  than  in  October  a  year  ago. 

Orders  from  Hartford,  Conn,  for 
2,000  tobacco  processing  laborers  and 
from  Harrisburg,  Pa.  for  1,000  mental 
hospital  aids  and  attendants  and  other  in¬ 
stitutional  workers  boosted  openings  in 
the  unskilled  and  service  occupational 
categories  and  accounted  for  a  sizable 
part  of  the  September-to-October  in¬ 


crease.  Inventory  listings  in  all  catego¬ 
ries  showed  increases  over  both  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  the  same  month  a  year 
ago. 

Professional  Worker  Shortages 
Continue  to  Rise 


Orders  for  professional  and  manage¬ 
rial  workers  increased  by  750  to  14,600  in 
October  and  comprised  over  one -third  of 
all  the  positions  for  which  nonlocal  work¬ 
ers  were  being  sought.  Engineering  open¬ 
ings  continued  to  dominate  this  field. 
Clearance  recruitment  was  underway  for 
6,491  engineers,  with  2,117  openings  for 
electrical  engineers  topping  the  list.  Lo¬ 
cal  offices  in  44  States  listed  vacancies 
for  1,957  mechanical  engineers,  and  there 
were  openings  in  clearance  for  1,128  aero¬ 
nautical  engineers  in  21  States.  Clearance 
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THIS  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which  are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all 
State  employment  security  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one  area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies 
affiliated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inventories  are  regularly  distributed  to 
all  the  local  employment  offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State  agencies. 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  represent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1) 
there  is  not  an  adequate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to  recruit  out-of-area 
applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substantially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for  similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum 
compensation  is  specified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by  the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The 
inventory  listings  of  clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indication  of  the  volume, 
trend,  and  types  of  occupational  shortages. 


Table  1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
October  1956,  September  1956,  and  October  1955 


Occupational  Groups 

State 

Inventory  Job  Openings 

Change  to  October  1956  from: 

Oct. 

1956 

Sept. 

1956 

Oct. 

September  1956 

Octobe 

r  1955 

1955 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perrpnt 

Total 

39,866 

33,896 

23,574 

+  5,970 

+  17.6 

+  16,292 

+69.1 

Professional  &  Managerial 
Clerical  &  Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

14,605 

3,984 

2,087 

12,296 

4,122 

2,772 

13,857 

3,739 

1,196 

11,211 

3,388 

505 

9,879 

3,262 

1,027 

7,252 

1,474 

680 

+  748 
+245 
+  891 
+  1,085 
+734 
+2,267 

+  5.4 
+6.6 
+74.5 
+9.7 
+21.7 
+448.9 

+4,726 
+722 
+  1,060 
+5,044 
+2,648 
+2,092 

+47.8 
+22.1 
+  103.2 
+69.6 
+  179.6 
+307.6 

activity  for  draftsmen  declined  slightly  be¬ 
tween  September  and  October,  but  wide¬ 
spread  and  numerous  local  shortages  in 
this  occupation  were  still  pronounced, 
with  some  local  employment  offices  in  al¬ 
most  all  States  seeking  out-of-area  work¬ 
ers. 

Recruitment  of  personnel  for  a  men¬ 
tal  hospital  in  Pennsylvania  caused  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  vacancies  for 
trained  nurses,  teachers,  and  social  and 
welfare  workers,  all  of  which  numbered 
well  above  those  reported  the  previous 
month  and  in  October  a  year  ago. 

Demand  for  natural  scientists,  not 
elsewhere  classified,  continued  high,  and 
openings  for  360  physicists  and  ballisti- 
cians  and  2  12  mathematicians  were  placed 
in  clearance  during  October. 

While  still  significant--379--semi- 
professional  occupations,  n.e.c.,  showed 
a  decline  of  200  over  the  previous  month. 
Specific  needs  were  for  translators,  tool 
planners,  and  organization  and  methods 
examiners . 


Skilled  Openings  Rise 
10  Percent 

Public  employment  offices  placed 
12,296  skilled  job  vacancies  in  clearance 
n  October  because  of  inadequate  local 
abor  supplies.  These  were  10  percent 


above  the  number  in  September  and  70 
percent  more  than  in  October  1955. 

Skilled  occupations  in  which  clearance 
openings  numbered  over  1,000  were  ma¬ 
chinists,  tool  makers  and  die  sinkers  and 
setters;  machine  shop  and  related  occu¬ 
pations,  n.e.c.  (mostly  skilled  machine 
tool  operators);  pattern  and  model  makers, 
except  paper;  airplane  mechanics  and  re¬ 
pairmen;  and  mechanics  and  repairmen, 
n.e.c.  (chiefly  electronics  technicians). 
Although  there  were  no  marked  changes 
from  September  in  the  number  of  clear¬ 
ance  openings  for  the  occupations  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  October  listings  were 
considerably  higher  than  the  number  a 
year  ago. 

Other  skilled  occupations  for  which 
considerable  out-of-area  recruitment  was 
under  way  were  tinsmiths,  coppersmiths, 
and  sheet-metal  workers;  welders  and 
flame  cutters;  electricians;  and  occupa¬ 
tions  in  building  aircraft,  n.e.c. 

Clerical  and  Sales  Occupational 
Shortages  Continue 


Openings  for  3,984  clerical  and  sales 
jobs  were  placed  in  clearance  in  October. 
This  was  an  increase  of  245  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  722  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Over  70  percent,  or  2,800,  of  the  job  vacan 
cies  in  this  field  were  for  stenographers 
and  typists.  The  only  other  clerical  occu¬ 
pations  for  which  clearance  openings  num¬ 
bered  above  100  were  secretaries  and  of¬ 
fice  machine  operators. 
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Table  2.--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected 
Occupational  Fields,  l/  October  1956,  September  1956, and  October  1955 


Occupation 


Total . 

Professional  and  Managerial . 

Accountants  and  Auditors . 

Authors,  Editors  and  Reporters... 

Chemists . 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total . 

Metallurgical  and 

Metallurgists . 

Chemical . 

Civil . 

Electrical . 

Industrial . 

Mechanical  (except  Aeronautical) 

Aeronautical . 

Librarians . 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers . 

Teachers  and  Instructors,  n.e.c... 

Trained  Nurses  . 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c . 

Social  Scientists . 

Professional  Occupations,  n.e.c... 

Aviators . 

Commercial  Artists . 

Designers . 

Draftsmen . 

Laboratory  Technicians  and 

Assistants . 

Radio  Operators . 

Surveyors . 

Semiprofessional  Occupations, 

n.e.c . 

Retail  Managers . 

Managers  and  Officials,  n.e.c . 

Other . 

Clerical  and  Sales . 


Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers,  except 

Bank  Cashiers . 

General  Industry  Clerks . 

Office  Machine  Operators . 

Secretaries . 

Stenographers  and  Typists . 

Canvassers  and  Solicitors . 

Salesmen,  Insurance . 

Salespersons . 

Salesmen,  to  Consumers . 

Othe  . . 

Service . 


Maids,  General . 

Nursemaids . . . 

Housekeepers,  Stewards,  and 

Hostesses . 

Waiters  and  Waitresses,  except 

Private  Family . 

Midwives  and  Practical  Nurses... 


No 

.  of  Inventory 

Openings 

Oct. 

1956 

Sept. 

1956 

Oct. 

1955 

39,866 

33,896 

23,574 

14,605 

13,857 

9,879 

165 

181 

163 

73 

106 

83 

171 

162 

119 

6.491 

6,477 

4.769 

138 

130 

144 

278 

291 

323 

545 

613 

314 

2,117 

2,035 

1,313 

322 

342 

235 

1,957 

1,918 

1,324 

1,128 

1,142 

1,046 

56 

54 

43 

903 

653 

599 

455 

78 

72 

1,376 

929 

875 

612 

52  3 

228 

273 

144 

96 

363 

355 

130 

136 

134 

150 

69 

27 

18 

54 

10 

12 

1,911 

2,022 

1,462 

214 

209 

198 

155 

131 

22 

72 

69 

29 

379 

585 

2  54 

113 

56 

106 

115 

144 

134 

449 

808 

317 

3,984 

3,739 

3,262 

76 

78 

60 

80 

88 

58 

174 

160 

120 

234 

220 

231 

2,802 

2,666 

2,248 

86 

2 

1 

68 

75 

67 

86 

95 

72 

81 

89 

46 

233 

213 

342 

2,087 

1,196 

1,027 

116 

125 

115 

104 

0 

4 

178 

177 

188 

118 

238 

185 

94 

100 

24 

Attendants,  Hospitals  and  Other 
Institutions,  n.e.c . . 


1,116 


182 


123 


Guards  and  Watchmen,  except 

Crossing  Watchmen . 

Other . 


142  76 

219  298 


100 

288 


Skilled . 

..  12,296 

11,211 

7,252 

Weavers,  Textile . 

81 

86 

271 

Tailors  and  Tailoresses . . . 

128 

58 

10 

1,169 

1,054 

830 

Toolmakers  and  Die  Sinkers 

and  Setters . 

1,485 

1,496 

82  5 

Occupation 

No 

Oct. 

1956 

.  of  Inventory 

Openings 

Sept.  Oct. 

1956  1955 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 
Occupations,  n.e.c . 

1,361 

1,096 

1,056 

Tinsmiths,  Copper  smiths,  and 

Sheet  Metal  Workers . 

549 

555 

471 

Structural  and  Ornamental 

Metal  Workers . 

186 

103 

63 

Welders  and  Flame  Cutters . 

357 

362 

255 

Electricians . 

620 

550 

154 

Occupations  in  Building  Aircraft, 

322 

221 

50 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing  of 
Fabricated  Plastic . 

58 

62 

0 

Pattern  and  Model  Makers, 
except  Paper . 

1,007 

834 

458 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine 
Operators . 

130 

130 

165 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons  and 

Tile  Setters . 

78 

105 

148 

Carpenters . 

120 

128 

155 

Painters,  Construction  and 
Maintenance . 

54 

47 

41 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  and 

Steam  Fitters . 

66 

72 

57 

Chauffeurs  and  Drivers,  Bus,  Taxi, 
Truck, and  Tractor . 

175 

175 

21 

Linemen  and  Servicemen,  Tele¬ 
graph,  Telephone,  and  Power . 

143 

111 

54 

Millwrights . 

62 

83 

54 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Airplane . 

1,285 

1,047 

477 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  Motor 
Vehicle . 

198 

216 

174 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  n.e.c.. 

1,690 

1,697 

547 

Tool  Sharpeners  and  Dressers  .... 

53 

37 

30 

Foremen,  Manufacturing . 

71 

64 

53 

Other . 

848 

822 

833 

Semiskilled . 

4,122 

3,388 

1,474 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing  of 
Knit  Goods . 

91 

85 

45 

Occupations  in  Manufacturing  of 
Textiles,  n.e.c . 

88 

96 

200 

Occupations  in  Fabrication  of 
Textile  Products,  n.e.c . 

544 

385 

258 

Lumbermen,  Raftsmen.and 
Woodchoppers . 

186 

161 

4 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 
Occupations,  n.e.c . 

477 

498 

300 

Occupations  in  Mechanical 
Treatment  of  Metals  (Rolling, 
Stamping,  Forging,  Pressing, 
etc.),  n.e.c . 

214 

55 

20 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 
Automobiles,  n.e.c . 

600 

301 

35 

Occupations  in  Building  Aircraft, 

n.e.c . 

74  5 

745 

200 

Painters,  except  Construction 
and  Maintenance . 

61 

32 

24 

Chainmen,  Rodmen,  Axmen, 
Surveying . 

61 

57 

21 

Apprentices  to  Other  Construction 
and  Hand  Trades . 

350 

200 

0 

Apprentices  to  Other  Trades . 

215 

215 

0 

Other . 

490 

558 

367 

Unskilled . 

2,772 

505 

680 

n.e.c. --Not  elsewhere  classified 

l/  Individual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dictionary  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Titles  code  groups)  with  totals  of  50  or  more  openings 
on  State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for  all  major  occu¬ 
pational  groups  except  unskilled. 
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Sharp  Upswing  in 
Service  Openings 


Inventory  listings  for  service  jobs 
numbered  2,087  in  October,  75  percent 
more  than  in  September  and  twice  as  many 
as  in  October  a  year  ago.  The  over-the- 
month  increase  in  clearance  activity  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  orders  from  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  for  mental  hospital  personnel. 

A  total  of  1,116  jobs  for  hospital  attend¬ 
ants  were  placed  in  clearance,  900  of 
which  were  needed  in  Harrisburg. 

A  Pennsylvania  order  for  100  teacher 
aids  needed  in  an  institution  comprised 
virtually  all  of  the  vacancies  in  that  occu¬ 
pation,  for  which  there  were  no  openings 
the  previous  month  and  only  four  a  year 
ago. 

Also  accounting  for  a  large  number  of 
service  listings  were  vacancies  for  165 
airline  hostesses  and  flight  attendants  in 
Florida  and  for  142  guards  and  watchmen. 

Many  Semiskilled  and 
Unskilled  Workers  Sought 


Out-of-area  recruitment  of  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  increased  22  percent 
over  September  and  was  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  that  of  October  a  year  ago.  Demand 
was  particularly  heavy  for  occupations  in 
building  aircraft,  n.e.c.,  accounting  for 
745  of  the  total  of  4,122  semiskilled  job 
openings.  Also  numerous  were  listings 
for  occupations  in  manufacture  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  n.e.c.  A  combined  total  of  600 
openings--a  number  twice  that  reported 
in  September — appeared  in  the  October 
New  Jersey  and  California  inventories. 

There  were  also  significant  shortages 
of  workers  for  occupations  in  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  textile  products,  n.e.c.,  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  related  occupations,  n.e.c. 
A  September-to-October  increase  of  160 
occurred  in  the  number  of  openings  for 
occupations  in  the  mechanical  treatment 
of  metals  due  to  a  large  new  order  for 


forming  press  operators  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  stampings  industry  in  Illinois. 

Job  openings  for  apprentices  were 
also  numerous,  as  evidenced  by  listings 
for  350  apprentices  to  construction  and 
hand  trades  and  2  15  apprentices  to  other 
trade  s . 

Clearance  activity  for  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  rose  seasonally  as  Connecticut  listed 
openings  for  2,000  tobacco  laborers,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  for  all  unskilled  jobs  in  clear¬ 
ance  to  five  times  the  number  reported  in 
September.  There  were  unskilled  open¬ 
ings  for  200  laborers  needed  in  a  Joliet 
machinery  plant  and  300  aircraft  form 
builder  helpers  in  Seattle. 

Clearance  Activity  Up 

Significantly  in  12  States 

Twenty-four  States  showed  a  rise  in 
clearance  activity  between  September  and 
October,  and  12  States  had  increases  of 
1 00  or  more . 

A  net  gain  of  2,380  in  Pennsylvania 
resulted  from  orders  for  mental  hospital 
and  other  institutional  personnel-psy¬ 
chiatric  social  workers,  occupational 
therapists,  teachers,  psychiatric  nurses, 
teacher  aids,  nurse  aids,  and  occupation¬ 
al  therapy  attendants. 

In  Connecticut,  inventory  listings  in¬ 
creased  by  1,835  between  September  and 
October  as  a  drop  of  200  in  the  number  of 
semiskilled  openings  was  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  large  new  demand  for  unskilled 
tobacco  workers  and  a  slight  increase  in 
skilled  vacancies. 

California  reported  a  net  gain  of  907 
openings  in  clearance,  over  half  of  which 
were  for  semiskilled  jobs  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  aircraft  industries.  There  were 
also  a  large  number  of  additional  open¬ 
ings  for  skilled  workers,  chiefly  aircraft 
assemblers . 

The  Illinois  State  inventory  rose  by 
374  between  September  and  October. 
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Table  3.--Nonagricultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Occupational  Group 

October  1956 


State 

Professional 

Total  and 

Managerial 

Clerical 

and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled  Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

United  States . 

...39,866 

14,605 

3,984 

2,087 

12,296 

4,122 

2,772 

Alabama . 

243 

72 

10 

0 

128 

.33 

0 

Alaska . 

94 

43 

42 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Arizona . 

409 

147 

19 

15 

205 

21 

2 

Arkansas . 

70 

37 

19 

0 

13 

1 

0 

California . 

...  5,392 

2,039 

325 

16 

2,007 

980 

25 

Colorado . 

243 

129 

4 

12 

40 

34 

24 

Connecticut . 

...  4,645 

886 

42 

44 

1,169 

472 

2,032 

Delaware . 

277 

180 

87 

0 

10 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia... 

1,447 

1,135 

0 

81 

1 

0 

Florida  . 

...  1,173 

402 

18 

166 

470 

1 17 

0 

Georgia . 

219 

78 

100 

14 

26 

1 

0 

Hawaii . 

12 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho . 

60 

30 

4 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Illinois . 

...  2,600 

383 

380 

26 

1,292 

309 

210 

Indiana . 

127 

83 

2 

0 

40 

2 

0 

Iowa . 

344 

74 

60 

3 

139 

8 

60 

Kansas . 

585 

280 

37 

0 

262 

6 

0 

Kentucky . 

24 

22 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Louisiana . 

150 

58 

50 

3 

29 

10 

0 

Maine . 

69 

14 

5 

0 

14 

0 

36 

Maryland . 

...  1,114 

750 

0 

10 

329 

25 

0 

Massachusetts . 

....  1,105 

382 

74 

1 14 

370 

159 

6 

Michigan . 

....  1,156 

250 

144 

74 

686 

2 

0 

Minnesota . . 

....  1,027 

343 

347 

21 

156 

160 

0 

Mississippi . . 

207 

122 

9 

14 

54 

8 

0 

Missouri . 

....  1,008 

279 

20 

50 

91 

568 

0 

Montana . 

266 

25 

17 

4 

216 

3 

1 

Nebraska . 

149 

48 

10 

57 

33 

1 

0 

Nevada . 

27 

9 

4 

0 

11 

3 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

.  101 

28 

4 

2 

50 

17 

0 

New  Jersey . 

....  1,251 

450 

44 

87 

408 

237 

25 

New  Mexico. . . 

419 

217 

76 

52 

68 

6 

0 

New  Y ork . 

456 

231 

7 

7 

183 

28 

0 

North  Carolina . 

453 

221 

43 

4B 

109 

32 

0 

North  Dakota . 

47 

22 

6 

6 

12 

1 

0 

Ohio . 

....  2,068 

789 

81 

1 

1,135 

58 

4 

Oklahoma . 

81 

39 

3 

15 

2  1 

3 

0 

Oregon . 

188 

74 

64 

30 

14 

2 

4 

Pennsylvania . 

....  4,094 

2,357 

12 

1,022 

543 

157 

3 

Rhode  Island . 

316 

38 

28 

12 

124 

92 

22 

South  Carolina . 

158 

36 

0 

0 

113 

9 

0 

South  Dakota . 

76 

15 

24 

21 

12 

4 

0 

Tennessee  . 

245 

53 

50 

0 

42 

100 

0 

T  exas . 

75 

50 

1 

2 

19 

3 

0 

Utah . 

61 

13 

21 

1 

26 

0 

0 

Vermont . 

341 

32 

22 

40 

176 

53 

18 

Virginia  . 

563 

193 

182 

40 

145 

3 

0 

Washington- . 

2,518 

626 

2  82 

40 

932 

338 

300 

West  Virginia . 

105 

64 

2 

0 

39 

0 

0 

Wisconsin . 

668 

397 

40 

13 

195 

23 

0 

Wyoming . . 

123 

37 

26 

3 

25 

32 

0 

32 


Sizable  increases  in  inventory  listings  for 
semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  were 
augmented  by  moderate  gains  in  clerical, 
sales,  and  skilled  jobs  in  clearance.  These 
more  than  offset  a  drop  in  out-of-area  re¬ 
cruitment  for  professional  and  managerial 
vacancies.  New  hard-to-fill  demands  in 
Illinois  were  for  200  forming  press  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  automobile  stampings  industry 
and  200  laborers  for  machinery  produc¬ 
tion. 

An  increase  of  347  in  the  number  of 
openings  placed  in  clearance  in  Michigan 
reflected  small  gains  in  a  variety  of  occu¬ 
pations  including  trained  nurses,  engineers, 
salesmen,  stenographers,  nursing  assis¬ 
tants,  prison  guards,  and  pattern  and  mod¬ 
el  makers. 

A  net  gain  of  302,  reported  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  inventory,  was  also 
the  result  of  small  increases  in  numerous 
occupations.  The  significant  increases  in 
inventory  listings  were  for  natural  scien¬ 
tists,  n.e.c.  (particularly  mathematicians), 
display  artists,  and  commercial  artists. 

States  with  increases  of  less  than 
300  but  more  than  100  were  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Tennessee,  Massachusetts, 

Ohio,  and  South  Carolina. 

More  States  Report  Decreased 
Clearance  Activity 


Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  States 
reported  a  drop  in  the  number  of  clear¬ 


ance  openings,  as  compared  with  only  16 
States  with  a  decrease  from  August  to 
September.  However,  only  five  States 
had  a  net  decline  of  over  100,  and  none 
reported  a  drop  of  more  than  300. 

The  largest  decline  in  out-of-area 
recruitment  among  States  was  in  Montana, 
where  recruitment  of  secondary  school 
teachers  and  principals  was  discontinued 
and  accounted  for  a  251  drop  in  openings. 

In  Oregon,  a  clearance  order  for  100 
cannery  laborers  was  terminated  and, 
with  small  declines  in  openings  for  en¬ 
gineers,  waitresses,  and  sewing  machine 
operators,  caused  a  net  decline  of  188. 

A  drop  of  146  in  the  number  of  clear¬ 
ance  openings  in  Wisconsin  was  due  main¬ 
ly  to  the  cancellation  of  orders  for  machine 
tool  operators,  telephone  equipment  in¬ 
stallers,  and  hosiery  loopers. 

A  net  decline  of  135  in  New  Hampshire 
was  centered  in  the  service  occupations, 
with  reduced  demands  for  resort  workers. 
Other  reductions  were  scattered  among 
occupations  in  the  skilled  and  professional 
and  managerial  categories. 

Washington  State  showed  a  decline  of 
133  clearance  openings,  mainly  because  a 
September  order  for  100  welders  and 
flame  cutters  did  not  appear  on  the  Octo¬ 
ber  inventory.  The  remainder  of  the  de¬ 
crease  was  in  professional  and  manage¬ 
rial  positions,  specifically  engineers  and 
teachers . 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1947  TO  DATE 


IN  MILLIONS 


AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT, AND  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  UNEMPLOYMENT 


10 


AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 
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1947  1948 

SOURCE:  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

1949  1950 

1951  1952 

1953  1954 

1955 

1956 

LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 

(Persons 

14  years  of  ag 

e  and  over) 

October  and  September  1956 

,  and  October  1955 

Net  Change 

Employment  Status 

Oct.  7-13 

Sept.  9-15 

Oct.  9-15 

Sept. -Oct. 

Oct.  1955- 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Oct.  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 

68,082,000 

68,069,000 

67,292,000 

+13,000 

+790,000 

Employed 

66,174,000 

66,071,000 

65,161,000 

+103,000 

+1,013,000 

Agricultural 

7,173,000 

7,388,000 

7,905,000 

-215,000 

-732,000 

Nonag  ricultural 

59,000,000 

58,683,000 

57,256,000 

+317,000 

+1,744,000 

Unemployed 

1,909,000 

1,998,000 

2,131,000 

-89,000 

-222,000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

48,293,000 

48,151,000 

47,499,000 

+142,000 

+794,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 

unemployment  index 

(1947-1949=100) 

94 

89 

105 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 
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LABOR  FORCE  Indicators 


CHANGES  SEPTEMBER  TO  OCTOBER 
(in  millions) 


THE  civilian  labor  force  of  68.1  million  in  October 
showed  no  change  from  September,  but  was  about 
800,000  higher  than  in  October  of  last  year.  The  Sep- 
tember-October  figure  was  about  1.4  million  below  the 
July  peak,  when  large  numbers  of  students  were  seek¬ 
ing  or  employed  in  summer  jobs. 


Total  civilian  employment  of  66.2  million  in  October 
set  a  record  for  the  month,  but  was  only  slightly  above 
the  September  level.  The  number  of  workers  in  non¬ 
farm  jobs  rose  by  about  300,000,  as  the  result  of  gains 
m  the  automobile  and  supplier  industries,  and  seasonal 
increases  in  trade  and  schools.  Farm  employment 
dropped  by  about  200,000  from  September.  Compared 
with  October  last  year,  nonagricultural  employment 
was  up  1.7  million,  and  farm  employment  was  down 
700, 000 --re suiting  in  a  rise  of  1.0  million  in  the  total 
number  of  civilians  employed  over  the  year. 


Unemployment  edged  down  in  October  to  1.9  million, 
the  lowest  level  since  the  latter  part  of  1953  and  over 
200,000  lower  than  in  October  last  year.  This  over- 
the-year  reduction  in  unemployment  was  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  several  factors--a  sharp  rise  in  nonfarm  em¬ 
ployment,  a  moderate  increase  in  the  labor  force,  and 
a  sizable  decline  in  farm  employment. 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


Insured  unemployment  continued  to  decline  in  October 
--to  a  weekly  average  of  876,500--as  lower  volumes 
of  both  new  and  continued  claims  were  filed  under 
State  and  Federal  employee  programs.  The  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  under  these  programs  moved 
down  to  2.3  percent  in  mid-October,  compared  with 
rates  of  2.6  percent  in  September  and  2.2  percent  in 
October  last  year.  Unemployment  rates  dropped  in 
26  States,  while  11  showed  no  change  from  September. 
In  Michigan,  a  rate  reduction  from  7.9  to  5.1  percent 
followed  increased  hiring  in  auto  plants,  but  changes 
from  September  were  relatively  small  in  all  other 
States. 


The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 
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THE  Nation's  economy  showed  overall 
gains  in  October  and  early  November, 
although  these  increases,  like  those 
earlier  this  year,  were  relatively  moder- 
ate.  Employment  continues  at  high  levels 
in  October,  when  gains  in  nonfarm  em¬ 
ployment  more  than  offset  a  reduction  in 
farm  jobs,  and  set  a  record  for  the  month. 
Unemployment  was  at  the  lowest  level  in 
nearly  3  years.  Gross  national  product 
and  personal  incomes  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  reached  new  highs,  following  more 
than  2  years  of  steady  growth. 

Steel  production  was  above  rated  capacity 
in  October,  and  continues  high  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  transition  to  the  production  of 
new  model  cars  was  completed  with  rapid 
and  continuing  gains  which  have  stimu¬ 
lated  activity  in  supplier  industries.  Oc¬ 
tober  output  of  automobiles  was,  however, 
well  below  the  volume  anticipated  by  the 
industry,  and  was  2  5  percent  lower  than 
a  year  earlier.  The  total  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  index  climbed  in  October  to  the 
highest  level  of  the  year,  equalling  the 
record  set  at  the  end  of  1955.  Actual  out¬ 
lays  and  planned  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  continue  to  increase 
from  record  levels.  Orders  and  deliver¬ 
ies  of  machine  tools  are  about  a  third 
higher  than  last  year. 

Construction  expenditures  remain  high; 
October  dollar  volume  was  slightly  above 
a  year  earlier,  but  physical  volume  was 
somewhat  less.  Home  construction  con¬ 
tinues  below  last  year's  level,  and  com¬ 
mercial  construction  in  October  was  also 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  though  public  and 
industrial  construction  outlays  were  well 
above  last  year. 

Gross  national  product  rose  in  the  third 
quarter  to  a  record  annual  rate  of  $413 
billion  (seasonally  adjusted),  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
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Advisers.  This  rate  represents  a  gain  of 
$16.2  billion  from  the  same  quarter  of 
1955,  and  is  $4.7  billion  higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 
Gains  in  consumer  expenditures,  which 
rose  by  $9.2  billion  over  the  year  and  by 
$3.3  billion  between  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  this  year,  accounted  for  most 
of  the  rise  in  the  gross  national  product 
total,  but  all  other  major  components 
showed  increases  over  the  year. 

Disposable  personal  income  also  set  a 
record  in  the  third  quarter,  reaching  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $288.3 
billion,  $3.4  billion  above  the  second 
quarter  rate.  Expenditures  kept  pace  with 
increased  incomes,  and  the  rate  of  savings 
remained  at  7.4  percent  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  . 

Expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
are  continuing  to  rise,  on  the  basis  of  a 
July-August  survey  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  at  the  annual  rate  of  $36.3  billion  in 
the  third  quarter  and  $38.0  billion  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year  will  raise  the 
expected  total  for  1956  to  $35.3  billion-- 
more  than  $6.5  billion  (23  percent)  above 
the  rate  for  the  year  1955,  the  previous 
high.  Increased  outlays  by  all  major  seg¬ 
ments  contribute  to  the  rise,  but  manufac¬ 
tures,  with  probable  expenditures  of  more 
than  $15  billion  for  1956,  account  for 
about  60  percent. 

Spurred  by  hiring  in  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try,  as  major  producers  started  turning 
out  1957  models  in  volume,  factory  em¬ 
ployment  moved  up  to  17.2  million  in  Oc- 
tober--105,000  above  September  and 
178,000  higher  than  October  1955.  Two 
other  durable  goods  industries  showed 
marked  expansion  between  September  and 
October.  Fabricated  metals,  primarily 
November  1956 
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plants  making  automotive  hardware  and  stampings,  added  20,000  workers; 
electrical  machinery  plants  added  20,100  and  reached  an  all-time  high  as  a 
result  of  increased  activity  in  radio  and  television  plants. 

Employment  in  nondurable  goods  industries  dropped  less  than  usual  for  the 
month;  although  food  products  plants  dropped  more  than  67,000  workers, 
many  establishments  continued  to  operate  at  relatively  high  levels.  After 
several  months'  slump,  the  apparel  industry  began  rehiring  and  added  nearly 
12,000  workers  in  October. 

Instead  of  the  small  increase  which  usually  occurs  between  September  and 
October,  the  average  factory  workweek  declined  slightly--from  40.7  to  40.6 
hour s - -following  a  better-than-seasonal  gain  the  previous  month.  Largest 
over -the -month  decreases  were  noted  in  the  highly-seasonal  food  processing 
and  tobacco  industries  and  in  coal  and  petroleum  products  plants,  while  small 
increases  occurred  in  the  textile,  apparel,  transportation  equipment,  and 
ordnance  industries.  Compared  with  last  October,  manufacturing  industries 
as  a  whole  were  working  0.5  fewer  hours. 

Hourly  and  weekly  pay  of  factory  production  workers  again  set  new  records 
in  October.  Average  hourly  earnings--at  $2.02--were  2  cents  above  the  Sep¬ 
tember  level  and  11  cents  above  October  last  year.  Most  of  the  over-the- 
month  rise  was  attributable  to  gains  in  transportation  equipment  (both  air¬ 
craft  and  autos)  and  textiles.  Largest  increases  since  last  October  were  in 
coal  and  petroleum  products  and  in  ordnance  plants  (16  cents  each)  and  in 
tobacco  manufactures  (15  cents). 

Average  weekly  earnings  increased  by  61  cents  from  September  to  $82.01  in 
October.  A  year  ago,  in  October  the  average  was  $78.50.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  recent  increases  were  in  the  textile  and  transportation  equipment  indus¬ 
tries  which  rose  $2.36  and  $2.20,  respectively--partly  as  a  result  of  longer 
hours.  Largest  declines  were  in  petroleum  and  coal  products  (down  $3.14) 
and  rubber  products  ($2.57). 

Factory  hiring  rose  more  than  seasonally  from  38  per  thousand  in  August  to 
41  per  thousand  in  September,  according  to  the  BLS,  reflecting  greatly  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  the  automobile  industry  as  major  producers  shifted  to 
1957  lines.  The  September  layoff  rate  held  at  the  August  level  of  12  per 
thousand.  Increases  in  the  layoff  rate  were  reported  in  the  nonelectrical  ma¬ 
chinery  industry  (because  of  farm  equipment  and  refrigerator  plant  cutbacks), 
and  in  the  transportation  equipment  and  textile  products  industries,  while  sig¬ 
nificant  decreases  occurred  in  the  fabricated  metals  and  food  industries.  Vol¬ 
untary  quits  increased  from  22  per  thousand  in  August  to  26  in  September, 
largely  because  of  withdrawal  of  summer  job  holdeTs  from  the  labor  market. 

• 

Industrial  production,  at  144  percent  of  the  1947-49  average,  returned  in 
September  to  the  highest  level  in  history--matching  the  peak  reached  in  De¬ 
cember  1955,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  recent  rise  were  the  buildup  in  the  automobile  industry  as  pro¬ 
duction  of  1957  models  got  under  way,  and  capacity  operation  at  steel  mills. 
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Thf  FRB  lndex  was  2  P°ints  above  the  August  1956  and  September  1955  levels 
and  8  points  higher  than  during  the  steel  strike  in  July  of  this  year. 

Manufacturers  1  sales  of  $27.8  billion  in  September  were  at  about  the  August 
vo  ume,  but  were  $200  million  higher  than  in  September  1955.  The  rise  over 
the  year  was  confined  to  nondurable  goods,  as  reduced  auto  sales,  compared 
with  last  year,  cut  the  durable  goods  total  by  about  $  100  million.  New 
orders  of  $28.2  billion  in  September  were  about  3  percent  below  A^ist, 
ringing  the  rate  back  to  the  June  level.  Compared  with  September  of  last 
year,  new  orders  were  off  by  $  500  million,  with  a  drop  in  durable  goods  and 
a  gam  of  $  300  million  in  orders  for  nondurable  goods  over  the  year  Un- 
— Cd  °rders  continue  to  gain.  Unfilled  orders  for  durable  goods  totaled" 
$59.6  billion  in  September--$  10.0  billion  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
$2.7  billion  of  unfilled  orders  for  nondurable  goods  compares  with  $3.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  September  last  year. 

Steel  production  rose  in  October  to  a  little  over  1 1  million  tons,  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  for  any  month.  Mills  operated  at  an  average  of  101.3  percent  of  rated 
capacity  during  the  month,  with  output  about  6  percent  higher  than  in  Septem- 

t^1S  year'  and  5  Percent  above  October  of  last  year.  Production  of 
93.8  million  tons  during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  was  97.5  percent  of 
the  total  for  the  like  period  of  1955,  in  spite  of  the  production  loss  in  July 
and  early  August  of  this  year. 

Automobile  production  increased  steadily  during  October  as  most  companies 
launched  new  models.  By  the  last  week  of  the  month,  production  (at  112,500 
units)  was  nearly  double  the  figure  for  the  first  week.  Production  for  the 
month  was  nearly  75  percent  higher  than  in  September,  and  further  gains  are 
indicated  for  November.  Dealers  reduced  inventories  by  110,000  units  during 

the  first  10  days  of  October,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  they  were  estimated 
at  less  than  100,000. 

Housing  starts  dropped  to  93,000  nonfarm  units  in  September--8,000  lower 
t  an  m  August  and  about  22,000  below  September  last  year.  September  starts, 
seasonally  adjusted,  were  at  the  annual  rate  of  1,000,000  private  units— well 
below  the  average  annual  rate  of  1,110,000  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year. 

New  construction  expenditures  dropped  seasonally  to  $4.1  billion  in  October, 
but  remained  slightly  higher  than  year-earlier  levels.  Outlays  for  private 
construction,  which  totaled  nearly  $2.8  billion  in  October,  were  a  little  lower 

a!\a  yCar  earlier  as  a  result  of  reductions  in  residential  and  commercial 
building  in  spite  of  increases  in  industrial  and  other  nonresidential  building. 

ublic  construction  also  dropped  seasonally  in  October,  but  remained  higher 
than  last  year.  & 

Resuming  the  uptrend  which  had  been  reversed  briefly  in  August,  consumer 
prices  increased  0.3  percent  in  September  to  reach  117.1  percent  of  the  1947- 
49  average.  Prices  were  higher  for  all  major  groups  of  goods  and  services 
except  food,  which  remained  at  the  August  level.  In  September,  the  BLS  con- 
sumer  price  index  was  0.1  percent  above  the  previous  peak  reached  in  July 
1956  and  2.2  percent  higher  than  in  September  a  year  earlier. 


STATE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  WEEK  AS  PERCENT  OF 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 


Insured  Unemployment  Drops  Sharply  in  October 


PRELIMINARY  claims  data  for  October 
indicate  a  further  decline  in  new  and 
continued  unemployment  among  work¬ 
ers  covered  by  State  programs  and  the 
Federal  Employee  program.  During  the 
first  4  weeks  of  October,  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  averaged  876, 500  per  week-- 
111,  800  (11  percent)  below  September. 

This  decline  was  sharper  than  usual  for 
this  time  of  year.  Except  for  a  rise  in 
early  September  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
Labor  Day  holiday  on  claimant  reporting, 
insured  unemployment  has  declined  each 
week  since  mid- July  when  plant  shutdowns 
for  vacations  reached  their  peak,  and  the 
effects  of  the  dispute  in  the  steel  industry 
were  first  being  felt. 

Initial  claims,  representing  new  un¬ 
employment,  filed  through  the  week  ended 
October  27  averaged  175, 600  per  week--5 
percent  less  than  in  September.  In  each 


of  the  past  8  years,  the  weekly  volume  of 
initial  claims  during  the  first  4  weeks  of 
October  has  been  somewhat  higher  than  in 
September. 

Weekly  data  for  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  1955-56  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

The  rapid  recovery  in  the  auto  indus¬ 
try  as  production  of  1957  models  got  Under 
way  was  a  primary  factor  in  the  decline 
of  claims  activity  between  September  and 
October.  In  Michigan- -the  Nation's  most 
important  auto-pr oducing 'State  —  insured 
unemployment  dropped  by  approximately 
one-third  between  the  2  months.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  many  seasonal  industries  including 
apparel,  construction,  food  processing, 
tobacco  processing,  and  lumbering  were 
operating  at  high  levels  during  most  of 
the  month.  As  October  drew  to  a  close, 
however,  many  of  these  industries  began 


Week  ended 

Initial 

claims  A / 

Insured  unemployment  1/ 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

September  8 . 

205,500 

162, 500 

1, 073, 500 

922, 000 

15 . 

182,300 

161, 400 

1, 020, 900 

887, 200 

22 . 

185,300 

167, 800 

944, 600 

840, 700 

29 . 

163,000 

171, 700 

914, 500 

828, 600 

October  6 . 

182,000 

196, 000 

887, 900 

799, 300 

13 . 

164,900 

168, 700 

875, 800 

805, 800 

20 . 

172,500 

181, 800 

867, 900 

797, 600 

27 . 

182,800 

176, 600 

874, 500 

797, 700 

Weekly  averages 

September . 

184,000 

167, 600 

988, 300 

875, 300 

October  . 

175,600 

181, 500 

876, 500 

800, 500 

1/  Includes  activities  under  the  program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees. 


to  taper  off  seasonally.  In  a  few  areas, 
some  weather-caused  layoffs  were  re¬ 
ported,  particularly  in  northwestern  lum¬ 
bering  centers. 

During  the  week  ended  October  13, 

1956,  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
under  State  and  Federal  Employee  pro¬ 
grams  moved  down  to  2.  3  percent--the 
lowest  rate  for  any  week  since  November 
1955.  The  October  rate  compared  with 
2.6  percent  in  September  and  2.2  percent 
in  October  1955. 

The  unemployment  rates  declined  in 
26  States  between  mid- September  and  mid- 
October,  while  11  States  showed  no  change. 
Except  for  the  drop  in  Michigan  (from  7. 9 
to  5.1  percent)  due  to  recalls  in  auto 
plants,  all  of  the  changes  in  the  individual 
States  were  small.  Only  two  other  States 
had  rates  of  4  percent  or  more- - Kentucky 
(5.  6  percent,  the  highest  in  the  Nation) 
and  Tennessee  (4.4  percent).  Except  for 
the  5.1-percent  rate  in  Michigan,  and  3.4 
percent  in  both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  rates  in  the  large  industrial 
States  were  at  or  below  the  national  aver¬ 
age.  In  California,  Ohio,  and  Texas  they 
were  less  than  1.  5  percent.  In  eight  other 
States,  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  fewer  than  1  percent  of  the 
covered  workers  were  unemployed  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

#  5{C  #  # 

The  drop  in  claims  activity  in  Octo¬ 
ber  was  a  continuation  of  the  seasonal  de¬ 
cline  between  August  and  September,  when 
insured  unemployment  moved  down  by  7 
percent  to  a  weekly  average  of  988,  300. 

The  September  decline,  however,  was  not 
as  sharp  as  usual  for  this  time  of  year. 
While  the  effects  of  the  Labor  Day  holiday 
on  claimant  reporting  increased  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  first  week  in  September,  de¬ 
clines  in  subsequent  weeks  brought  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  down  to  a  little  over 
900,  000  as  the  month  ended.  As  in  the 
preceding  2  months,  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  September  was  approximately 
100.,  000  above  the  level  a  year  earlier. 


Initial  claims,  representing  new  un¬ 
employment,  showed  a  decline  of  9  per¬ 
cent  in  September  to  a  monthly  total  of 
760,  500.  During  the  last  week  of  the 
month  the  volume  reached  alow  of  163,000 
--the  smallest  weekly  volume  in  more  than 
a  year. 

Among  the  factors  holding  new  and  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  to  comparatively 
small  declines  between  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  was  the  sizable  number  of  auto  work¬ 
ers  temporarily  idle  because  of  model 
changeovers.  As  the  month  progressed, 
however,  an  increasing  volume  of  auto 
workers  were  being  recalled  to  plants 
where  production  on  1957  models  was  get¬ 
ting  under  way.  The  secondary  effects  of 
labor  disputes,  and  temporary  layoffs  in 
the  shoe,  textile,  food  processing,  and 
apparel  industries  were  also  reported 
during  the  month.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
virtual  completion  of  vacation  schedules 
exerted  a  downward  influence  on  the 
September  claims  volumes  throughout  the 
month  in  a  number  of  States. 


Fewer  Claimants  Exhaust 
Benefit  Rights  in  42  States 

After  rising  slightly  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  the  number  of  persons  exhausting 
their  benefit  rights  under  State  programs 
and  the  Federal  Employee  program 
dropped  17  percent  in  September  to  73,500, 
In  six  States,  the  reductions  amounted  to 
more  than  1,  000- - Michigan  (1, 800), 
Pennsylvania  (1,400),  New  York  (1,300), 
Indiana  (1,200),  and  Virginia  and  Illinois 
(1 ,  100  each) . 


Exhaustions  were  up  1,  200  in  Maine 
and  300  in  New  Hampshire.  September 
was  the  first  month  since  March  in  which 
claimants  in  these  two  States  could  ex¬ 
haust  their  benefit  rights,  since  both 
States  began  new  benefit  years  in  April 
and  both  provide  for  a  uniform  potential 
duration  of  benefits  for  all  claimants. 

The  only  other  sizable  rise  in  exhaustions 
was  that  of  800  in  Florida. 
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During  an  average  week  in  September, 
some  888,  900  persons  received  benefits 
under  State  programs  and  the  Federal 
Employee  program.  This  level  was 
42,900  below  August,  but  16  percent 
above  September  a  year  ago.  Benefits 
paid  under  these  programs  were  down 
$17. 3  million  in  September  to  $112.2 
million,  reflecting  the  decline  in  bene¬ 
ficiaries  and  the  shorter  work  month. 

The  average  check  for  total  unemploy¬ 
ment  rose  by  73  cents  in  September  to 
$27.  7  7  -  -  a  new  record  high  and  $1.  66 
above  the  average  check  in  September  1955. 

Unemployment  Among  Federal 

Workers  Also  Declines 

Claims  filed  under  the  program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees  declined  in  September.  Initial 
claims  were  down  16  percent  to  7,400 
while  insured  unemployment  decreased  by 
8  percent  to  16,400.  The  September  de¬ 


cline  brought  insured  unemployment 
among  Federal  employees  to  the  lowest 
level  since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
in  January  1955.  Benefits  paid  under  the 
Federal  program  totaled  $1.7  million  in 
September,  representing  a  drop  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $400,  000  from  a  month  ago 
and  $350,  000  from  a  year  ago. 

Insured  Unemployment  Declines 

in  all  Regions  Except  Northwest 

Insured  unemployment  declined  in  all 
but  one  of  the  country's  geographic  regions 
between  August  and  September.  The 
sharpest  decreases  occurred  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain,  East  South  Central,  and  West 
South  Central  regions.  Employment  gains 
in  seasonal  activities  reduced  volumes  in 
the  Intermountain  States,  while  the  tem¬ 
porary  expansion  of  the  farm  work  force 
during  cotton  harvesting  eased  claimant 
loads  in  many  parts  of  the  East  South 
Central  and  West  South  Central  regions. 


TOTAL  AND  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT* 

(INSURED  SERIES  INCLUDE  PARTIAL  AND  PART-TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT) 


Millions 
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Average  weekly  volume  of  insured  unemployment  under  State  and  UCFE  programs, 
by  geographio  region  and  State,  September  1956 


September 

1956 


Percentage  change  from 

August  September 

1945  1955 


Average 

unemployment 
rate  {%) 


Continental  U.  S.... . . 

New  England . 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . • . . . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

Middle  Atlantic . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . . 

Pennsylvania . . . 

East  North  Central . 

Ohio . . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana. . . 

Michigan . 

Wi  sconsin . 

West  North  Central . 

Minnesota. . . 

Iowa . . 

Mi  ssouri . . . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . . . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

South  Atlantic . 

Delaware . . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia.... 

Virginia . . . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . . 

South  Carolina..... . 

Georgia. . . . . 

Florida . 

East  South  Central . 

Kentucky. . . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi.. . . 

West  South  Central . 

Arkansas . . . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma. . . 

Texas . 

Intermountain . 

Colorado ................ 

Montana . 

New  Mexico..... . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Pacific  Northwest . 

Idaho . . . . 

Oregon. . . . 

Washington . . . 

Pacific  Southwest . 

Arizona . . . . 

California . . 

Nevada . . 


988,342 

-  6.6 

+  12.9 

2.6 

64,798 

-  6.2 

-  13.7 

2.3 

5,110 

+  .5 

-  33.7 

2.7 

6,008 

+  11.9 

+  13.1 

4.2 

1,168 

0 

-  32.5 

1.8 

31,472 

+  4.4 

-  1.5 

2.1 

8,040 

-  15.3 

-  6.2 

3.4 

13,000 

-  27.1 

-  34.3 

1.8 

284,037 

-  8.0 

+  2.7 

3.0 

114,402 

-  2.3 

-  3.6 

2.4 

53,306 

-  4.6 

+  10.0 

3.5 

116,329 

-  14.3 

+  6.3 

3.6 

274,019 

-  1.3 

+  41.4 

3.1 

35,224 

-  18.3 

+  24.4 

1.4 

53,896 

-  7.8 

+  1.3 

2.1 

29,523 

-  9.7 

+  61.1 

2.8 

142,734 

+  11,5 

+  76.2 

7.6 

12,642 

-  16.3 

-  8.7 

1.6 

47,609 

-  3.3 

+  15.1 

1.8 

9,104 

-  23.6 

+  2.4 

1.5 

4,583 

-  19.9 

+  48.1 

1.2 

26,022 

+  14.6 

+  23.0 

2.9 

224 

-  31.5 

-  31.7 

.4 

424 

-  18.1 

+  22.5 

.7 

2,630 

-  11.0 

+  52.2 

1.3 

4,622 

-  9.0 

-  20.5 

1.4 

109,668 

-  9.2 

+  12.9 

2.3 

1,683 

-  10.1 

+  53.1 

1.4 

9,292 

-  15.7 

+  .9 

1.3 

3,462 

-  11.4 

+  6. 8 

.8 

7,736 

-  25.6 

+  1.3 

1.2 

9,124 

-  21.8 

-  5.9 

2.7 

23,172 

-  6.7 

+  18.5 

3.0 

13,783 

+  11.1 

+  48.3 

3.6 

19,470 

-  9.5 

+  29.3 

2.8 

21,946 

-  5.4 

-  1.6 

3.6 

76,924 

-  17.0 

+  15.3 

4.3 

2'6,Yl4 

-  10.2 

+  21.5 

5.7 

28,226 

-  13.9 

+  9.0 

4.7 

14,184 

-  30.8 

+  13.7 

2.8 

8,400 

-  18.3 

+  23.0 

3.7 

42,919 

-  10.7 

+  10.5 

1.6 

7,103 

-  19.1 

+  11.7 

2.8 

8,580 

-  13.1 

-  9.8 

1.6 

7,822 

-  7.4 

+  5.9 

2.1 

19,414 

-  7.4 

+  24.5 

1.2 

6,316 

-  19.7 

+  3.7 

.8 

2,011 

-  21.6 

+  29.9 

.7 

654 

-  15.3 

-  8.5 

.6 

1,514 

-  15.9 

-  16.3 

1.1 

1,798 

-  21.9 

+  8.7 

1.0 

339 

-  19.8 

-  7.4 

.5 

22,507 

+  4.3 

-  7.3 

2.1 

1,169 

-  18.1 

-  4.4 

1.1 

6,365 

+  10.3 

-  3.2 

1.8 

14,973 

+  4.1 

-  9.1 

2.4 

59.545 

-  5.2 

+  7.3 

1.6 

3,088 

-  8.9 

-  5.8 

1.8 

54,573 

-  5.7 

+  6.7 

1.6 

1,884 

+  18.8 

+  70.3 

2.7 

L 
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Unemployment  Insurance  Developments  1/ 

_ September  1956 

Activitv  Number  %  change  from  January  -  September 

or  -Aug.  Sept.  _ (in  thousands) 

— - - - amount  1956  1955  _ i956 _ 1955 

Initial  claims .  760,500  -  91  +  4  r  o  fiQO 

Weeks  claimed .  4  135  700  u  1  !  7'!  8,889  8>  950 

Insured  unemployment  ’  ’  '  50’  848  984 

B -  988,300  -  6,6  +  12-9 

Benefttfpaid  2/'.  \  $94  loo  ’lw  +  ?6'5  1,108  J'219 

Claimant  exhaustions.  .  ’73,’500  Il6.'s  -t'.9  $1’143’o94 

~  ltemS  eXC6Pt  inSUred  unemPlc,yment  include  activitie seating  to 

Insured  unem Jo7meTr\7ateTt yarpro"  *  ^  ““  ^  Act' 

2/  Monthly  represents  gross,  cumulaave  V^Z.™?**'**  ^  ^ 


Thirty-nine  States  reported  declines  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment;  Alabama,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  North  Dakota,  and  Virginia  had  re¬ 
ductions  of  more  than  one-fourth. 

Temporary  suspension  of  woods  work 
due  to  poor  working  conditions  (low  humid¬ 
ity)  and  to  excessive  inventories  were 
responsible  for  over-the-month  increases 
in  unemployment  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  region  and  New  England  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  country  where  insured 
unemployment  was  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

In  three  New  England  States- -Connecticut, 
Maine,  and  Vermont- -claims  loads  were 
about  one-third  below  September  1955, 
marking  the  second  successive  month 
these  States  have  experienced  the  Nation's 
sharpest  over-the-year  cuts. 

Increases  from  September  1955  of  78 
percent  in  Michigan  and  61  percent  in 
Indiana  resulted  from  earlier-than-usual 
model -changing  activities  by  major  auto 
producers  and  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  41  percent  over-the-year  rise  in 
the  East  North  Central  region  (the  sharp¬ 
est  in  the  Nation).  Model-change  activi¬ 
ties  also  accounted  for  smaller  rises  in 
other  States  as  branch  assembly  plants 


and  parts  producers  temporarily  slowed 
down  or  ceased  production.  Continuing 
difficulties  in  the  textile  industry  accounted 
for  substantial  rises  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina  from  September  1955. 

Four  of  the  five  regions  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  more  than  half  of  the 
States  reported  September  unemployment 
rates  below  2  percent.  In  six  States,  the 
rates  were  less  than  1  percent.  Only  the 
East  South  Central  unemployment  rate  was 
above  4  percent,  and  in  Michigan,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  New  Hampshire, 

4  percent  or  more  of  the  covered  workers 
were  unemployed. 

New  England 

The  6-percent  regional  decline  in 
insured  unemployment  between  August  and 
September  resulted  from  sharp  reductions 
in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Unem¬ 
ployment  fell  by  more  than  one-fourth  in 
Connecticut  despite  a  labor  dispute  in  an 
office  equipment  firm  and  layoffs  in 
apparel  (including  hats),  textiles,  electri¬ 
cal  appliances,  and  primary  metals.  The 
decline  in  Rhode  Island  was  achieved  in 
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the  face  of  a  contraseasonal  dip  in  jewelry- 
activities  and  weak  spots  in  food  process¬ 
ing,  textiles,  and  electrical  machinery. 

Maine  reported  that  increases  re¬ 
sulting  from  layoffs  in  food  processing 
and  shoes  were  offset  by  a  rise  in  claim¬ 
ant  exhaustions,  while  a  balance  of  lay¬ 
offs  and  recalls  held  the  Vermont  load  a-t 
the  August  level.  In  Massachusetts,  a 
general  curtailment  of  textile  activities 
during  the  first  week  of  September  and 
temporary  auto  model  change  cutbacks  as 
the  month  ended  offset  seasonal  advances 
in  other  lines;  the  net  result  was  a  4-per¬ 
cent  over-the-month  increase  in  insured 
unemployment.  The  largest  increase  in 
insured  unemployment  occurred  in  New 
Hampshire  (12  percent)  as  continued  slug¬ 
gishness  in  the  shoe  industry,  weaknesses 
in  woolens,  and  resort  cutbacks  added  to 
the  load. 

Since  March,  New  Hampshire  has 
been  the  only  New  England  State  to  show 
increased  unemployment  from  comparable 
1955  months,  and  September  marked  the 
fourth  successive  month  that  the  New 
England  region  as  a  whole  has  reported 
the  Nation's  sharpest  reductions  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  from  1955  levels. 
Unemployment  fell  by  approximately  one- 
third  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Vermont- - 
the  Nation's  sharpest  over -the -year  drops. 
The  4.2-percent  unemployment  rate  in 
New  Hampshire  was  one  of  four  in  the 
country  greater  than  4  percent.  All  other 
States  but  Rhode  Island  (3.4  percent)  were 
below  the  national  average. 

Middle  Atlantic 

For  the  second  successive  month,  un¬ 
employment  volumes  declined  in  each  State 
of  the  region.  The  largest  decrease  (14 
percent  in  Pennsylvania)  reflected  a  sea¬ 
sonal  upswing  in  hard  and  soft  coal  mining 
and  continuing  peak  operations  in  primary 
metals,  fabricated  metals,  and  machinery 
as  firms  strove  to  reduce  backlogs  of 
orders  accumulated  during  the  midsummer 
steel  dispute. 
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New  York  and  New  Jersey  each  re¬ 
ported  moderate  unemployment  declines 
despite  the  effects  of  apparel  cutbacks 
early  in  the  month  and  auto  model  change 
layoffs.  The  end  of  the  suspension  period 
for  workers  involved  in  a  paper  industry 
dispute  added  to  the  load  in  New  York, 
while  end-of- season  resort  cutbacks-and  a 
short-lived  glass  industry  dispute  were 
sources  of  claims  in  New  York.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  unemploy¬ 
ment  rates  of  3.  6  and  3.  5  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  the  second  and  third  highest 
among  the  major  industrial  States. 

East  North  Central 


The  recovery  from  unemployment  due 
to  auto  model  change  activities  (which 
reached  a  peak  during  the  first  week  in 
September)  had  proceeded  sufficiently  to 
reduce  unemployment  volumes  below  Au¬ 
gust  levels  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Al¬ 
though  insured  unemployment  in  Michigan 
declined  by  almost  one-third  (29  percent) 
between  the  first  and  last  weeks  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  average  weekly  volume  was 
12  percent  above  August. 

Largest  over-the-month  declines 
were  recorded  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
Indiana  -  -  down  19,  16,  and  10  percent,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Wisconsin  decline  was 
attributed  mainly  to  auto  recalls  and  oc¬ 
curred  despite  seasonal  cutbacks  in  food 
processing  activities  as  the  cucumber 
processing  season  drew  to  a  close.  In 
Indiana,  high  level  of  activities  in  tele¬ 
vision  manufacturing,  the  end  of  steel 
shortage  layoffs,  and  seasonal  gains  in 
food  processing  (marking  the  peak  of 
tomato  packing)  contributed  to  the  decline 
during  the  month.  Recalls  to  auto  plants 
and  the  termination  of  a  major  heavy 
machinery  layoff  caused  by  steel  short¬ 
ages  eased  the  Illinois  load. 

This  region  continued  to  show  the 
Nation's  largest  unemployment  rise  from 
1955  as  auto  employment  continued  to  lag. 
Michigan  and  Indiana  experienced  sharp¬ 
est  over- the-year  increases- -78  and  61 


percent,  respectively.  Wisconsin  was 
the  only  State  in  the  region  with  a  smaller 
volume  than  in  September  1955.  The  re¬ 
gional  unemployment  rate  remained  un¬ 
changed  from  a  3.  1 -percent  rate  in  Au¬ 
gust- -the  second  highest  in  the  Nation. 
Except  for  the  7.  6-percent  unemployment 
rate  in  Michigan,  the  country's  highest, 

2.  8  percent  or  less  of  the  covered  labor 
force  was  unemployed  in  each  of  the  re¬ 
maining  States. 

South  Atlantic 

Seasonal  reductions  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  ranging  from  5  to  26  percent 
were  experienced  by  8  of  the  9  States  in 
the  region.  The  sharpest  decline  occurred 
in  Virginia  (26  percent),  reflecting  high 
levels  of  tobacco  and  food  processing  ac¬ 
tivities  and  generally  good  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  other  industries.  A  drop  of  22 
percent  in  West  Virginia  was  attributed  in 
part  to  continued  full  work  schedules  fol¬ 
lowing  interruptions  due  to  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  labor  dispute.  Temporary  textile 
shutdowns  during  the  first  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  added  to  the  loads  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia.  Auto  model-change  cut¬ 
backs  raised  claims  volumes  in  Georgia, 
Delaware,  and  Virginia.  The  Florida  de¬ 
cline  reflected  in  part  the  beginning  of  the 
citrus  season. 

The  region's  highest  unemployment 
rate  (3.6  percent)  was  shared  by  South 
Carolina  and  Florida.  The  September 
1956  level  of  insured  unemployment  was 
above  that  a  year  ago  in  all  the  South 
Atlantic  States  except  West  Virginia. 
Delaware's  volume  was  up  53  percent 
from  a  year  earlier,  partly  due  to  indus¬ 
trial  layoffs.  Few  orders  and  heavy  in¬ 
ventories  in  the  textile  industry  were 
largely  responsible  for  over-the-year  in¬ 
creases  in  unemployment  in  South  Carolina 
(48  percent),  Georgia  (29  percent),  and 
North  Carolina  (19  percent). 

East  South  Central 

Insured  unemployment  fell  by  17  per¬ 
cent  in  this  region  in  September,  the 


country's  second  sharpest  drop,  as  all 
States  reported  smaller  volumes.  De¬ 
clines  ranged  from  10  percent  in  Kentucky 
to  31  percent  in  Alabama.  A  temporary 
absorption  of  UI  claimants  into  the  labor 
force  during  cotton  harvest  contributed  to 
the  lowering  of  unemployment  levels.  In 
addition,  Alabama  and  Tennessee  re¬ 
ported  generally  more  favorable  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  most  industries. 

Insured  unemployment  rates  in  all 
States  in  the  region  were  above  the  nation¬ 
al  average.  The  5.7-percent  rate  in 
Kentucky  and  4.  7  percent  in  Tennessee 
were  among  the  four  in  the  Nation  greater 
than  4  percent.  Despite  the  substantial 
reductions  in  unemployment  between  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  the  levels  in  all 
States  were  above  those  a  year  earlier. 

Pacific  Northwest 

This  was  the  only  region  to  show  in¬ 
creased  unemployment  between  August  and 
September.  Lumber  activities  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon  were  curtailed  during  the 
first  part  of  the  month  due  to  low  humidity 
while  lumber  market  weaknesses  led  to 
other  cutbacks  as  the  month  ended.  Food 
processing  employment  held  at  high  levels 
in  Oregon  although  seasonal  cutbacks  were 
apparent  in  Washington  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  High  inventories  caused 
a  cement  plant  shutdown  in  the  latter 
State.  Idaho,  however,  reported  a  decline 
in  claims  (18  percent)  in  response  to  sea¬ 
sonal  gains  in  trade  and  construction. 

This  region  was  one  of  two  to  achieve 
over-the-year  reductions  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  and  the  only  region  where  all 
States  shared  in  the  decrease. 

Pacific  Southwest 


The  moderate  (5  percent)  reduction  in 
insured  unemployment  resulted  from  a 
similar  California  decrease.  The  State 
agency  reported  more  activity  in  apparel, 
trade,  service,  and  food  processing 
(summer  fruits).  These  developments 
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more  than  offset  unemployment  increases 
due  to  the  end  of  the  orange  packing  sea¬ 
son,  temporary  auto  model  change  cut¬ 
backs,  and  scattered  layoffs  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  lumber. 

Nevada's  September  rise  of  19  per¬ 
cent  in  insured  unemployment  was  the 
sharpest  in  the  Nation.  This  State  also 
experienced  the  country's  second  largest 
over-the-year  rise  (70  percent). 

Developments  in  Other  Regions 

All  remaining  regions- - West  North 
Central,  West  South  Central,  and  Inter¬ 
mountain- -noted  drops  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  during  September.  For  the 
second  successive  month,  the  country's 
sharpest  regional  decline  in  insured  un¬ 
employment  occurred  in  the  Intermountain 
region  as  unemployment  fell  by  about  one- 
fifth  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
Colorado  attributed  its  decline  to  a  return 
to  a  normal  job  situation  following  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  steel  labor  dispute  while  favor¬ 
able  seasonal  factors  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  Utah.  Wyoming  noted  the  re¬ 


turn  of  many  unemployed  resort  workers 
to  their  home  States  as  tourist  activities 
declined. 

The  largest  individual  State  reduc¬ 
tions  in  insured  unemployment  in  these 
three  regions  occurred  in  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  in  the  West  North  Central 
area.  The  settlement  of  the  Great  Lakes 
shipping  dispute  helped  reduce  claims 
markedly  in  Minnesota. 

The  West  North  Central  region  as  a 
whole  reported  a  modest  downturn  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  (3  percent)  as  de¬ 
clines  in  six  of  the  States  offset  a  15-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  Missouri  due  to  seasonal 
layoffs  in  the  shoe  and  garment  industries. 
An  increasing  number  of  claimant  exhaus¬ 
tions  and  labor  demands  for  the  cotton 
harvest  were  responsible  for  the  19-per¬ 
cent  decline  in  Arkansas. 

Unemployment  rates  in  these  three 
regions  were  among  the  four  lowest  in  the 
country.  Only  two  States  in  these  regions 
had  rates  above  the  national  average- - 
Missouri  (2.  9)  and  Arkansas  (2.  8). 


AREA  PROFILE --PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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fabricated  metals.  No  change  is  antici¬ 
pated  in  most  other  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries. 

Area  payrolls  are  due  to  drop  slight¬ 
ly  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  reflecting 
post-holiday  cutbacks  in  trade  and  serv¬ 
ice.  Mid-January  employment  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  slightly  below  the  September 
levels. 

Relationship  of  Supply  to  Demand 


Numerically,  the  area  labor  supply 
is  expected  to  be  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  such  demand  as  is  likely  to  occur 
between  September  and  January.  How¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  some  jobs,  especially 
in  the  technical  and  engineering  fields, 
which  may  not  be  filled.  In  September, 
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employers  indicated  they  had  460  jobs 
which  they  had  been  unable  to  fill  locally. 
These  labor  shortages  were  not,  however, 
impeding  production  schedules. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  Septem¬ 
ber  were  actively  recruiting  engineers, 
physicists,  draftsmen,  metallurgists,  and 
laboratory  technicians.  There  was  brisk 
demand  for  sales  persons  as  the  fall 
trade  season  got  in  full  swing  and  as  store 
managers  looked  forward  to  the  Christmas 
season.  Stenographers  and  typists  con¬ 
tinued  in  short  supply.  Additional  coil 
assemblers  and  machinists  were  needed 
for  assembly  lines,  and  public  utility  con¬ 
cerns  wished  to  hire  more  installer 
trainees  than  were  immediately  available. 
Service  establishments  were  hiring  port¬ 
ers,  waitresses,  and  counter  girls. 


G ItGA&ci&ultic*.  ajj  the  9+vUtfied  *U ttestuployed 


Marked  Decline  in 
Nondurable  Goods  Unemployment 


*r“Cle  su™mariz^  the  August  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  describing  the  cha^7 
IS  ICS  of  insured  unemployed  workers.  The  report  is  based  upon  a  1-percent  sample  survey  of 
all  unemployment  insurance  claimants  in  continental  United  States  filing  under  State  laws  and 
he  programs  for  Federal  civilian  workers  and  Korea  veterans.  These  laws  cover  over  40  mil 

bythIT ^  TOo'loiry"0'^^8  f  the  Nati°n’S  t0tal  emPloy—t.  The  information  is  supplied 
y  the  1,  700  local  offices  of  the  State  employment  security  agencies  Analyses  nf  ■  PP  , 

unemployed  cover  the  wee.  including  IK.  12, „  „f  the  mcntLL  exclude'  cU^L".  £or ZZ 

benefit.-  about  5-7  percent  of  the  total.  Initial  claimants  are  analysed  in  term’  of  average 
weekly  volume  for  the  report  period  (5  weeks  ended  August  18).  average 


THE  number  of  insured  unemployed  de¬ 
clined  by  200,  000  in  August  to  about 
1  million--the  lowest  level  in  1956-- 
with  most  of  the  reduction  occurring  among 
factory  workers.  Some  workers  who  had 
been  drawing  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  while  their  plants  were  shut  down 
for  vacations  and  inventory-taking  re¬ 
turned  to  their  jobs.  The  return  to  work 
of  persons  affected  by  secondary  layoffs 
during  the  steel  dispute  also  lowered  the 
number  of  insured  unemployed. 

The  declines  in  the  factory  jobless 
were  particularly  sharp  among  workers  in 
nondurable  goods  industries,  with  large 
reductions  in  the  apparel,  textile,  food, 
and  tobacco  industries.  In  durable  goods 
industries,  significant  reductions  occurred 
in  the  number  of  jobless  workers  from 
electrical  machinery  and  primary  metals. 
Among  unemployed  factory  workers,  only 
those  from  transportation  equipment  plants 
showed  an  increase  over  the  month,  main¬ 
ly  because  of  reduced  activity  in  auto 
plants  during  the  changeover  to  1957 
models . 

Insured  unemployment  among  con¬ 
struction  workers  dropped  sharply  over 
the  month  as  employment  in  this  industry 
reached  a  new  high.  In  other  nonmanu¬ 


facturing  industry  divisions,  the  number 
of  unemployed  remained  virtually  un¬ 
changed. 

Because  of  improvement  in  soft  goods 
industries,  which  employ  large  numbers 
of  women  in  semiskilled  occupations,  a 
sharper  reduction  occurred  among  jobless 
women  than  men,  and  among  semiskilled 
workers  than  those  in  other  occupational 
groups. 

The  average  length  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  rose  over  the  month  from  7.  7 
weeks  to  8.  2  weeks  as  many  of  those  on 
short-time  layoff  were  recalled.  The 
longest  duration  was  among  workers  from 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  the 
shortest  was  among  those  from  the  con¬ 
struction  industry.  Among  the  major  oc¬ 
cupational  groups,  clerical  and  sales 
workers  had  been  unemployed  for  the 
longest  periods,  and  those  in  the  skilled 
occupations  for  the  shortest.  For  the  first 
time  since  February,  women  had  been  un¬ 
employed  for  longer  periods  than  men. 

Rate  of  Factory  Unemployment 
at  Year's  Low 

Fewer  factory  workers  were  unem¬ 
ployed  in  rnid- August  than  in  any  prior 
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RATE  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  DECLINED 
Between  July  and  August  1956 


AVERAGE 
ALL  INDUSTRIES 


PERCENT 


3.1 


2.6 


Decreases  occurred  in... 


Nondurable  Goods 
Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods 
Manufacturing 

Construction 


Trade 

Transportation, 

Communication, 

&  Public  Utilities 

Finance,  Insurance, 
&  Real  Estate 


PERCENT 


_ j  5.4 


3.5 


///////. 


4.2 


3.5 


2.8 


V///7777\ 

ZZ//,  / // 


1.8 

1.7 


V 


1.3 

1.2 


Y7\  JULY  1956 
|  |  AUGUST  1956 


.8 

.7 


no  change  in. . 


Service 


Government 


1.0 

1.0 

2.2 

2.2 


and  an  increase  in. .  . 


Mining 


3.5 


3.9 


month  of  the  year.  The  number  dropped 
by  166,  000  over  the  month  to  610,  000  and 
the  rate  of  unemployment  fell  from  4.  7 
percent  to  3.7  percent.  Durable  goods 
industries  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the 
jobless  factory  workers  in  August  as  com¬ 
pared  with  50  percent  a  month  earlier. 

Among  the  major  manufacturing 
groups,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  un¬ 
employed  were  from  the  transportation 
equipment  industry,  where  many  auto 
plants  were  preparing  for  the  production 
of  1957  models.  Reductions  in  the  number 
of  unemployed  in  other  durable  goods 
groups,  however,  offset  this  increase-- 
particularly  the  sharp  decline  in  the  elec¬ 
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trical  machinery  industry.  The  ending 
of  the  steel  strike  in  early  August  helped 
to  trim  the  number  of  insured  unemployed 
from  the  primary  metal  industries  and 
from  refractories  in  the  stone-clay-glass 
products  group. 

Unemployed  workers  from  nondurable 
goods  factories  were  down  to  241,  000  in 
August--a  drop  of  over  one-third  from 
July  to  the  smallest  number  this  year. 

Most  of  the  reduction  occurred  among 
apparel  workers  where  the  number  of  job¬ 
less  dropped  by  more  than  one-half.  Sea¬ 
sonal  expansions  in  employment  and  the 
reopening  of  many  plants  after  vacation 
layoffs  were  the  chief  factors  causing  the 
decline  in  unemployment  in  this  industry. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  unemployed 
apparel  workers  this  August  were  women, 
a  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  A  large  majority  of  these 
women  were  semiskilled. 

Reopening  of  textile  plants  after  va¬ 
cation  shutdowns  resulted  in  a  one-fourth 
decline  in  the  number  of  unemployed  from 
this  industry.  There  was  a  similar  de¬ 
cline  in  the  food  industry  as  processing 
and  canning  operations  expanded. 

Construction  Unemployment 
Down  Sharply 

A  sharp  decline  among  jobless  con¬ 
struction  workers,  as  employment  in  the 
industry  set  an  all-time  record,  accounted 
for  over  two-thirds  of  the  net  decrease  in 
nonmanufacturing  unemployment.  Close 
to  half  of  the  66,  000  construction  workers 
were  unskilled,  about  one-third  were 
skilled,  and  most  of  the  remainder  were 
semiskilled. 

As  in  the  preceding  3  months,  the 
largest  number  of  nonfactory  unemployed 
came  from  trade.  The  unemployed  trade 
workers  were  about  equally  divided  among 
men  and  women.  The  largest  number  of 
men  were  in  unskilled  occupations;  among 


the  women,  clerical  and  sales  workers 
predominated. 

The  overall  drop  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  was  considerably  sharper  for 
women  than  for  men- -down  23  percent 
as  compared  with  10  percent- -primarily 
because  of  seasonal  expansion  in  soft 
goods  industries  which  employ  large  num¬ 
bers  of  women.  The  proportion  of  men 
among  the  insured  unemployed  rose  to 
62  percent  in  August  from  58  percent  in 
June  and  July.  The  decrease  in  unem¬ 
ployment  occurred  in  all  age  groups. 
Differences  in  the  rate  of  decline  in  the 
various  groups  were  not  sufficiently  great 
to  cause  a  significant  change  in  the  age 
composition  of  the  unemployed. 

Large  Decline  in  Unemplov ed 

Semiskilled  Workers 

Because  of  the  sharper  drop  in  unem¬ 
ployment  among  semiskilled  workers, 
this  group  accounted  for  a  somewhat 
smaller  proportion  of  the  jobless  total 
than  in  the  preceding  3  months.  Almost 
one-third  of  the  men  were  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  with  the  largest  numbers  from  con¬ 
struction,  transportation  equipment,  and 
trade.  More  than  one-fourth  were  semi¬ 
skilled- -  chiefly  from  durable  goods 
manufacturing  (especially  from  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment),  textiles,  apparel,  and 
trade.  Over  one- sixth  of  the  men  were 
skilled  worker  s  -  -a  large  segment  of 
whom  had  worked  in  construction  and  the 
manufacture  of  durable  goods  and  textile 
products. 

Over  the  month,  as  employment  in 
nondurable  goods  manufacturing  rose, 
there  was  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  jobless  women  with  semi¬ 
skilled  job  experience  and  a  rise  among 
those  from  the  clerical  and  sales  and  the 
service  groups.  In  August,  over  one- 
third  of  the  women  were  semiskilled 
worker s -  -  about  half  of  whom  were  from 
the  apparel  and  textile  industries- -and 
more  than  one-fourth  were  unskilled, 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 
August  1956 


All  Other  f 
16% 


Clerical 
and  Sales 


Skilled 

18% 


Unskilled 
31%  N 


Semiskilled 
28% 


MEN 


All  Other 
13% 


Skilled 

4% 


Cler 


il 


sncal 
and  Sales 
19% 


Semiskilled 
35% 


Unskilled 
29% 


WOMEN 


chiefly  from  the  food,  trade,  and  electri¬ 
cal  machinery  industries. 

Duration  of  Insured 
Unemployment  is  Longer 


The  average  length  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  rose  to  8.2  weeks  in  August, 
one-half  week  longer  than  in  the  prior 
month.  This  rise  resulted  from  two  fac¬ 
tors:  (1)  the  return  to  work  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  unemployed  for  only  a 
few  weeks  because  of  plant  shutdowns  for 
inventory  taking  and  vacation,  and  (2)  the 
marked  drop  in  new  unemployment  be¬ 
tween  early  July  and  earlv  August. 
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TABLE  1.— VOLUME  AND  RATE  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  OF  ATTACHMENT 
(Claimant's  for  full  benefits) 

July  and  August  1956 


Industry  attachment 


Tota  I . 

No  industry  attachment  2/ . • . . . 

Total  with  industry  attachment  y . 

Mining..... . 

Contract  construction......... . . . 

Manufacturing . 

Durab  le  goods . 

Ordnance  and  accessories...... . . 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

Sawmills  and  planing  mil  Is. ...... .............. 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

Househo Id  furniture........ . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . 

Primary  metal  industries . 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  etc . 

Fabricated  metal  products . . . 

Metal  stamping,  coating,  and  engraving . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

Service-industry  and  household  machines . . 

Electrical  machinery . 

Communications  equipment.. % . . . 

Transportation  equipment... . 

Au  tom  obi  les . . . . . . 

Aircraft  and  parts . . . 

Instruments  and  related  products. ............... • 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Nondurable  goods . 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Canning  and  preserving . . . 

Tobacco  manufactures . 

Textile  mill  products . 

Broad-woven  fabric  mills.... . . . . 

Knitting  mills . 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products . 

Men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats . . . 

Men's  and  boys'  furnishings  and  work  clothing.. 

Women's  outerwear . 

Paper  end  allied  products. . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries, ... c . 

Chemical  and  allied  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  end  leather  products . 

Footwear  (except  rubber) . 

Transportation,  communications,  and  public  utilities. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . . . 

Wholesa le  trade . . 

Retail  trade.... . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate....... . 

Service . . . 

Government . 


Number  Percent 

(in  thousands)  distribution 


Aug.  12-18 
1956 

July  8-14 
1956 

Aug.  12-18 
1956 

July  8-  II 
1956 

1,038.7 

1,231.3 

100.0 

100.0 

32-5 

34.2 

3-1 

2.8 

1,006.2 

1,197.1 

96.9 

97.2 

29.0 

26.4 

2.8 

2.  1 

65.8 

83.9 

6.3 

6.8 

609.8 

775-4 

58.7 

63.O 

368.7 

401.9 

35.5 

32.6 

6.6 

6.8 

.6 

e6 

21.1 

20.8 

2.0 

1.7 

11.7 

10.7 

1.1 

.9 

l4. 1 

17.0 

1.4 

1.4 

M.2 

14.4 

1. 1 

1.2 

13.0 

16.9 

1.3 

1.4 

36.3 

46.0 

3.5 

3-7 

12.0 

21.3 

1.2 

1.7 

49.4 

52.3 

4.8 

4.2 

16.3 

14.6 

1.6 

1.2 

142.8 

44.5 

4.1 

3.6 

12.1+ 

12.4 

1.2 

1.0 

39.4 

55.7 

3.8 

4.5 

18.1 

28.9 

1.7 

2.3 

1 17.2 

107. 1 

11.3 

8.7 

97.2 

87.0 

9.4 

7-1 

11.9 

11.8 

1. 1 

1.0 

8.2 

8.3 

.8 

.7 

20.8 

26.4 

2.0 

2. 1 

241. 1 

373.5 

23.2 

30.3 

1+8.3 

63.5 

4.6 

5-2 

17.0 

28. 1 

1.6 

2.3 

6.4 

16.1 

.6 

1.3 

55.2 

73.4 

5.3 

6.0 

17.2 

25.2 

1.7 

2.0 

12.7 

19.7 

1.2 

1.6 

64.6 

l4o.6 

6.2 

11.4 

5.3 

17.6 

.5 

1.4 

14.2 

27.7 

1.4 

2.2 

21.6 

54.3 

2. 1 

4-4 

8.7 

10.  l 

.8 

.8 

9.6 

ll. 1 

.9 

.9 

17.0 

18.8 

1.6 

1.5 

3*  l 

2.8 

•  3 

.2 

7.6 

11.8 

.7 

1.0 

20.6 

25.3 

2.0 

2.1 

13-2 

15.2 

1.3 

1.2 

33.7 

36.9 

3-2 

3.0 

158.5 

161.9 

15.3 

13.1 

48.7 

48.9 

4.7 

4.0 

109.8 

1 13.0 

10.6 

9.2 

13.3 

15.6 

1.3 

1.3 

73.6 

74.0 

7.1 

6.0 

18.2 

17.6 

'.8 

1.4 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 


Rate  of  insured 
unemployment  j/ 


Aug.  12- 18  Ju ly  8-  l4 

1956  1956 


2.6 

3-1 

3-9 

3.5 

2.8 

3-5 

3.7 

4.7 

3.8 

4.2 

3-0 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

2.9 

3.9 

4.7 

4.3 

5.6 

2.4 

3.1 

2.8 

3-6 

1.9 

3.3 

4.5 

4.7 

6.9 

6.2 

2.7 

2.8 

6.4 

6.4 

3.5 

4.9 

3-5 

5-5 

6.0 

5.5 

10.3 

9.7 

1.6 

1.6 

2.6 

2.6 

4-3 

5.5 

3-5 

5.4 

3-2 

4.3 

7.8 

13.0 

6.4 

16. 1 

5.1 

6.8 

3-6 

5.3 

5-6 

8.7 

5.3 

11.6 

4.4 

14.8 

4.6 

8.9 

6.0 

15.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.2 

1.4 

2.1 

2.3 

1.3 

1. 1 

2.8 

4.3 

5-4 

6.7 

5.3 

6.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

•7 

.8 

2.2 

2.2 

1.0 

1.0 

j /  Based  on  average  monthly  covered  employment  for  January-December  1955* 

2/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  UCV  programs. 

j/  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  industries  not  elsewhere  classified, 


which  are  not  shown  separately. 
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Most  of  the  overall  increase  in  length 
of  unemployment  was  due  to  the  pro¬ 
nounced  rise  (1.4  weeks)  among  those 
from  nondurable  goods  manufacturing.  A 
majority  of  the  soft  goods  workers  who 
were  in  short-term  unemployment  in  mid- 
July  had  returned  to  their  jobs,  and  new 
unemployment  dropped  sharply. 

Over  the  month,  the  average  length 
of  unemployment  for  semiskilled  workers 
moved  up  about  twice  as  much  as  the  av¬ 
erage  for  all  occupations.  Skilled  work¬ 
ers  again  had  the  shortest  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  while  the  longest  duration  was 
experienced  by  those  in  clerical  and  sales 
and  in  service  occupations. 

The  average  period  of  unemployment 
was  shortest  among  workers  from  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  and  the  longest,  as  in 
the  past  several  months,  among  those 
from  government  and  from  finance,  in¬ 
surance,  and  real  estate. 

The  average  length  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  increased  in  all  age  groups  be¬ 
tween  July  and  August.  Workers  age  65 
and  over  were  unemployed  the  longest- - 
about  one-third  more  than  the  average  for 
all  persons.  In  all  age  groups,  except 
age  65  and  over,  women  were  jobless  for 
a  longer  period  than  men.  In  the  oldest 
group,  the  duration  was  about  a  week 
longer  for  men  than  for  women. 

New  Unemployment  at 
Lowest  Level  for  Year 

Reflecting  record  levels  of  economic 
activity,  new  unemployment,  as  measured 
by  initial  claims,  dropped  16  percent  in 
August  to  a  weekly  average  of  212,  000- -a 
low  for  the  year.  New  unemployment  de¬ 
clined  markedly  in  the  nondurables  sector 
of  manufacturing,  and  workers  from  the 
construction,  trade,  and  service  industries 
also  filed  fewer  initial  claims.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  filed  by  mine 
workers  and  those  from  durable  goods 
industries  showed  a  small  rise. 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  initial 
claims  was  particularly  sharp  among 
workers  from  the  apparel  and  textile  in¬ 
dustries- -down  50  percent  and  35  percent, 
respectively.  The  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  claims  from  the  durable  goods 
industry  division  was  chiefly  among 
workers  from  transportation  equipment, 
due  to  seasonal  cutbacks  in  auto  plants. 

The  overall  decline  in  initial  claims 
was  considerably  sharper  for  women  than 
for  men.  About  four-fifths  of  the  de¬ 
crease  was  among  women,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  fewer  layoffs  in  the  apparel  and 
textile  industries.  Among  men,  a  marked 
rise  in  initial  claimants  from  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment  largely  offset  reductions 
in  those  from  the  apparel  and  textile  in¬ 
dustries.  As  a  result  of  the  heavier  drop 
in  initial  claims  from  women,  men  ac¬ 
counted  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total 
in  August  as  compared  with  less  than 
three-fifths  in  July. 

Number  Leaving  Insured 
Status  Rises 


Almost  1-1/4  million  persons  left 
insured  unemployment  status  during  the 
5-week  period  ended  August  18,  chiefly 
because  of  seasonal  expansions  in  em¬ 
ployment.  The  weekly  average  of 
244, 000  was  about  7  percent  greater  than 
in  the  prior  month.  As  in  earlier  months, 

the  great  majority — over  86  percent _ 

stopped  filing  of  their  own  accord,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  they  had  found  jobs. 
About  8  percent  of  the  claimants  ex¬ 
hausted  benefit  rights,  and  6  percent  were 
disqualified. 

Of  the  more  than  1  million  persons 
who  stopped  filing  for  benefits  of  their  own 
accord,  approximately  750,  000  had  been 
in  insured  status  for  1  to  4  weeks,  with 
about  570,  000  of  these  for  only  1  or  2 
weeks.  The  incidence  of  short-term  un¬ 
employment  among  those  who  stopped  fil¬ 
ing  voluntarily  was  considerably  higher 
for  women  than  for  men.  Three-fifths  of 
the  women,  as  compared  with  one-half  of 
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TABLE  2.— LENGTH  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INDUSTRY 


Week  of  August  12-18 


Total 

number 

Percent 
of  all 

Percentage  distribution  by  length 
of  insured  unemployment 

Classification 

(000) 

claim¬ 

ants 

Total  1-4  5-10 

weeks  weeks 

11-14 

weeks 

Over  14 
weeks 

ALL  CLAIMANTS..... 

..  1,038,7 

100.0 

100,0  39.4  31 o 2 

11.1 

18.3 

Sex 

638,7 

61,5 

100,0 

41.1 

31.1 

10.8 

Women . 

400,0 

38.5 

100.0 

36,6 

31.6 

11 .6 

A^e  and  sex:  ,,  ^ 

Men  - 

Under  25 . . . 

96.6 

9.3 

100.0 

42.7 

32.3 

1 L  .9 

25  -  34 _ 

148.5 

14.3 

100.0 

44.7 

28.9 

11.3 

35  -  44 ... . 

119*6 

11.5 

100,0 

45.4 

31.0 

8.6 

45  -  54.... 

114.2 

1.1 .0 

100.0 

43.8 

31.4 

11.1 

55  -  64.... 

88.8 

8i5 

100.0 

32.7 

31.7 

12.5 

Over  64. . . * 

71.0 

6.8 

100.0 

24.3 

32.5 

9.4 

Women  - 

Under  25 . . . 

46.8 

4.5 

100.0 

38.2 

29.5 

11.9 

25  -  34 _ 

97.7 

9.4 

100.0 

37,3 

30.4 

I4  •  1 

35  —  44 .... 

115.1 

11.1 

100.0 

35.5 

32.4 

11.3 

45  —  54 ... • 

80.4 

7.7 

100.0 

37,4 

33.3 

10.3 

5  —  64 . .  0 . 

43 .4 

4.2 

100.0 

34.8 

33.1 

IU.1 

Over  64. . .. 

16.6 

1.6 

100.0 

36.7 

26.3 

9.3 

17.0 

20,2 


13.1 

15.1 
15.0 
13.7 

18.2 
33.9 


20.4 

18.2 

20.8 

19.1 

22.0 

27.7 


Occupational  group: 
Professional  and 

managerial . . . 

Clerical  and  sales . 

Service . . 

Sk'il  led . . . 

Semiskilled  . . . 

Unskilled. . . 

Entry  and  other . . 

Industry  of  attachment: 

Mining . 

Construction . 

Manuf acturing . . . . . 

Durable  Goods .•••••••. 

Nondurable  Goods . 

Transportation 

and  public  utilities.. 

Trade . . 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate . . 

Service •«.... ......o.... 

Government . . . 

Miscellaneous  (a^r., 

forestry,  etc.;. . 

No  attachment  1/ . 


35.9 

3.5 

100.0 

35.8 

36.1 

11.7 

16.4 

125.0 

12.0 

100.0 

34.S 

32.1 

12.9 

20.1 

85.6 

8.2 

100.0 

33.4 

34.2 

12.7 

19.6 

128.8 

12.4 

100.0 

45.7 

32.0 

3.4 

13.9 

316.8 

30.5 

100.0 

40.4 

28.8 

11.9 

18.9 

313.5 

30.2 

100.0 

39.6 

31.2 

10.8 

18.5 

33.0 

3.2 

100.0 

39.4 

35.8 

6.2 

18.6 

29.0 

2.8 

100.0 

41.9 

33.6 

7.1 

17.5 

65.8 

6.3 

100.0 

47.4 

31.5 

3.1 

13.0 

609.8 

58.7 

100.0 

40.3 

29.2 

11.4 

19.1 

368  .7 

35.5 

100.0 

41.2 

27.4 

in  .5 

19.9 

241 .1 

23.2 

100.0 

38.9 

31.9 

11.2 

18.0 

33 .7 

3.2 

1 00.0 

37.9 

32.9 

9.3 

19.9 

158.5 

15.3 

100.0 

36.0 

34.6 

10.2 

19.1 

13.3 

1.3 

100.0 

27.7 

34.6 

13.5 

24.2 

73.6 

7.1 

100.0 

35.0 

36.7 

14.9 

13.3 

18.2 

1.8 

100.0 

28.8 

36,8 

13.9 

20.5 

4.4 

.4 

100.0 

44.8 

36.1 

5.5 

13.6 

32.5 

3.1 

100.0 

40.8 

31.7 

11.9 

15.6 

Note:  Die  to  rounding,  individual  items  may. not  add  to  total, 

l/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UC/  program. 
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the  men,  had  been  in  insured  status  for 
only  1  or  2  weeks. 

As  in  the  past  few  months,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  factory  workers  who  voluntarily 
ceased  filing  claims  was  high  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  their  proportion  of  the  insured 
unemployed.  The  higher  incidence  was 
again  particularly  marked  among  women, 
due  in  large  measure  to  returns  to  work 
in  the  apparel  and  textile  industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  trade  and 
service  workers  who  voluntarily  left  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  status  was  smaller 
than  their  proportion  of  the  insured  un¬ 
employed. 

No  Change  in  Volume 
of  Exhaustions 

Although  the  volume  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  fell  sharply  between  July  and 
August,  the  number  of  persons  exhausting 
their  benefit  rights  remained  virtually 
unchanged  at  nearly  20,  000  a  week.  In 
both  months,  55  percent  of  the  exhaustees 
were  men- - slightly  less  than  their  propor¬ 
tion  among  the  insured  unemployed. 

The  incidence  of  exhaustions  was 
lower  among  both  men  and  women  factory 
workers  than  among  those  from  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries.  Also,  relatively 
fewer  exhaustions  occurred  among  those 
under  age  45  than  among  older  workers. 

For  men,  the  lowest  incidence  was  among 
the  25-44  age  group  and  among  women  in 
the  group  under  25. 

The  number  of  initial  claimants  who 
did  not  subsequently  file  for  a  week  of 
unemployment  benefits  averaged  39,  000 
per  week  during  the  August  report  period. 
About  70  percent  did  not  return  of  their 
own  accord,  presumably  because  they 
had  found  employment;  nearly  20  percent 
had  insufficient  earnings  to  qualify  for 
benefits;  and  over  10  percent  were  dis¬ 
qualified  for  other  reasons.  As  in  pre¬ 
vious  months,  terminations  were  about 
one- sixth  of  the  average  weekly  number 
of  initial  claims  filed. 


table  3.— industry  attachment  of  initial  claimants 

FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Weekly  average,  July  and  August  1956 


Industry  attachment 


Number 

(thousands) 


Percent 

distribution 


Total...., 

No  industry  attach¬ 
ment  1 / . . . 

Total  with  industry 
attachment  2 / .  205.6  244.6 


Mining .  8.5 


Lumber  and  wood 


Fabricated  metal 


Transportation  equip. 

• •  18*5 

Nondurable  goods... ... 

Food  and  kindred 

products.... . 

Textile  mill  products 

..  13.3 

Apparel . 

Chemicals . . 

Leather  and  leather 

products . . 

Transportation,  communi- 

cation,  and  public 

utilities. . . 

Wholesale  and  retail 

trade . 

Retail  trade . . 

Finance ,  insurance,  and 

real  estate . 

Service . . 

Government . 

Notes  Due  to  rounding. 

individi 

total . 

July 

1956 

August 

1956 

July 

1956 

251.9 

100.0 

100.0 

7.3 

3.0 

2.9 

244.6 

97.0 

97.1 

7.2 

4.0 

2.8 

21.0 

8.8 

8.3 

164.2 

61.2 

65.2 

68.6 

33.9 

27.2 

4.4 

2.2 

1.7 

7.5 

3.6 

3.0 

8.3 

4.2 

3.3 

8.5 

4.6 

3.4 

10.3 

4.5 

4.1 

12.2 

8.7 

4.3 

95.6 

27.3 

38.0 

11.1 

4.1 

4.4 

20.6 

6.3 

8.2 

45.3 

10.7 

18.0 

2.3 

1.1 

.9 

7.8 

2.4 

3.1 

6.5 

3.4 

2.6 

26.1 

11.4 

10.3 

18.7 

8.2 

7.4 

2.5 

.9 

1.0 

14.0 

5.6 

5.6 

2.2 

1.1 

.9 

1/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the 
UCV  program. 

2/  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  indus¬ 
tries  not  elsewhere  classified,  which  are  not  shown 
separately. 

A  substantially  higher  proportion  of 
the  men  than  of  the  women  initial  claim¬ 
ants  did  not  return  of  their  own  accord 
to  file  for  a  week  of  unemployment.  This 
was  true  for  those  from  virtually  all  in¬ 
dustry  divisions  and  in  all  age  groups. 

For  both  men  and  women,  voluntary  ini¬ 
tial  claim  terminations  were  relatively 
more  frequent  among  nonfactory  than 
factory  workers.  The  highest  incidence 
of  voluntary  terminations  was  among 
men  from  the  construction  industry. 
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LABOR  MARKET  NEWS 


NEW  CENSUS  RELEASE  ON 
LABOR  FORCE  PROJECTIONS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently 
released  a  new  pamphlet  entitled  "Pro¬ 
jections  of  the  Labor  Force  in  the  United 
States  1955  to  1975." 

The  present  report  contains  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  1952  projections  that  reflects 
more  recent  changes  in  the  labor  force 
and  makes  use  of  the  latest  revisions  in 
the  population  projections  as  published 
in  Current  Population  Reports  (Series 
P-25,  No.  123).  Four  different  projec¬ 
tions  are  presented  in  the  release  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  effect  of  four  possible  as¬ 
sumptions  and  to  permit  the  user  to  se¬ 
lect  from  a  range  of  possibilities.  They 
are  based  on  varying  assumptions  about 
the  possible  changes  that  may  take  place 
in  the  next  20  years  in  the  way  specific 
age  groups  in  the  population  respond  to 
demands  for  workers. 

A  common  assumption  underlying 
both  the  population  and  labor  force  pro¬ 
jections  is  that  high  employment  levels 
will  continue  through  1975,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  large-scale  war  or  other  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  current  size  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  force  have,  of  course, 
been  affected  by  the  mobilization  of  the 
Korean  conflict  and  the  cold  war,  as  well 
as  by  the  requirements  of  the  defense 
production  program.  No  change  in  the 
present  level  of  defense  efforts  is  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  projections. 

In  1952,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
published  a  projection  of  the  labor  force 
up  to  the  year  1975,  based  on  extrapola¬ 
tion  of  average  changes  in  rates  of  labor 
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force  participation^/  between  the  high 
employment  dates  of  1920  and  1950.  Data 
in  that  report  were  based  on  experience 
recorded  up  to  that  time  and  made  use  of 
the  Bureau's  projections  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  that  have  since  been  revised.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  size  of  the  labor  force  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  rates  of  labor 
force  participation  for  specific  age  groups 
projected  at  that  time  for  1955  have  not 
been  far  out  of  line  with  actual  develop¬ 
ments  . 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
labor  force  in  relation  to  the  working  age 
population  changes  slowly;  within  specific 
groups  in  the  population,  however,  sharp 
changes  may  take  place.  For  example, 
in  1950,  the  proportion  of  the  population 
14  years  and  over  in  the  labor  force  was 
56.8  percent,  only  1  percentage  point 
higher  than  the  proportion  30  years  earli¬ 
er  in  1920.  But  the  labor  force  participa¬ 
tion  rates  of  some  age  groups  had  almost 
doubled  and  those  of  others  had  dropped 
off.  The  composition  of  the  labor  force 
by  age  and  sex  thus  may  vary  consider¬ 
ably  as  supply  and  demand  for  workers 
adjust  themselves  and  as  the  age  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  population  changes.  The  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  period  1950  to  1955  il¬ 
lustrate  this. 

Since  1950,  a  high  marriage  rate  at 
early  ages  and  high  birth  rates  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  together  with  further  extension  of 
school  and  college  enrollment.  Retire¬ 
ment  from  the  labor  force  of  men  past  65 
years  of  age  has  increased.  The  Armed 
Forces  were  expanded  and  the  defense 
production  program  was  enlarged.  Ex- 

l/  The  labor  force  participation  rate  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  age  group  in  the  labor  force  (employed, 
unemployed,  and  in  the  Armed  Forces). 


cept  for  the  mild  recession  in  1953-1954, 
the  country  has  been  enjoying  high  levels 
of  production  and  consumption.  Labor  de¬ 
mand  has  been  strong  in  most  segments 
of  the  economy- -trade  and  service  indus¬ 
tries  as  well  as  manufacturing  and  con¬ 
struction. 

NEW  DIGEST  PUBLISHED 
ON  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

Because  of  widespread  interest,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connection  with  State  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
recently  prepared  a  summary  of  all  stud¬ 
ies  released  by  State  employment  secur¬ 
ity  and  other  agencies  dealing  with  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  voluntary  nonoccupational  wage- 
loss  insurance.  Most  of  these  reports 
were  prepared  at  the  direction  of  State 
legislatures;  many  were  in  conjunction 
with  pending  legislation.  The  summary, 
entitled  Voluntary  Disability  Insurance  — 

-  Dlgest  State  Studies,  presents  an 
abridged  version  of  the  State  reports.  It 
was  prepared  primarily  to  provide  State 
agencies  and  other  organizations  with  a 
summary  of  the  study  methods  used. 

Some  brief  comments  on  the  techniques 
employed  are  included  in  the  introduction. 

OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR 
INCREASES  IN  BASIC  STEEL 

The  output  per  man-hour  of  produc¬ 
tion  workers  in  the  basic  steel  industry 
increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
2.9  percent  between  1947  and  1955,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  recently  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  annual  rate  is  an  average  for  the 
8-year  period  and  is  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  change  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  any  single  year.  Actually  the 
year-to-year  changes  in  the  postwar  pe¬ 
riod  were  quite  uneven,  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  fluctuations  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle.  For  example,  in  1950  a  rapid 
expansion  of  output  was  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  increase  of  about  9  percent  in  out¬ 
put  per  man-hour.  In  1955,  when  the  in¬ 


dustry's  output  was  again  on  the  rise, 
there  was  an  increase  of  about  11  percent 
in  productivity.  But  in  1954,  productivity 
had  declined  by  about  percent. 

Year-to-year  changes  in  productivity 
are  affected  by  changes  in  volume  of  oper¬ 
ation,  which  are  a  reflection  of  the  amount 
of  capacity  utilized.  Generally,  the  more 
fully  capacity  is  utilized,  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  productive  the  operation.  In 
some  years  sharp  changes  in  volume  have 
been  over-riding.  Over  the  years,  how¬ 
ever,  man-hour  output  has  maintained  a 
general  upward  trend  reflecting  the  under¬ 
lying  influence  of  technology.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  production  volume  in  1949  was 
virtually  the  same  as  in  1941  yet  produc¬ 
tivity  was  18  percent  higher  in  1949.  Iden¬ 
tical  production  peaks  were  attained  in 
1929  and  1937,  yet  output  per  man-hour 
increased  14  percent  during  the  period. 

In  1932,  production  volume  was  25  per¬ 
cent  below  the  previous  low  in  1921,  but 
output  per  man-hour  rose  6l  percent  be¬ 
tween  the  2  years. 


TREND  TOWARD  40-HOUR  WEEK 
IN  CANADIAN  FACTORIES 

The  trend  toward  the  5-day,  40-hour 
week  among  Canadian  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  continued  in  1956,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  release  by  Hon.  Milton  F. 
Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour. 


The  information  was  based- on  the  an¬ 
nual  survey  of  working  conditions  among 
manufacturing  plant  employees  conducted 

by  the  Labour  Department's  Economics  and 

Research  Branch.  In  the  1956  study,  re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  about  6,200  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  a  total  of  about  800,000 
nonoffice  and  205,000  office  workers. 

The  study  showed  that  the  proportion 
of  factory  workers  on  a  5-day  week  in¬ 
creased  from  84  percent  in  1955  to  86 
percent  in  1956.  Similarly,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  factory  workers  having  a  40-hour 
week  or  less  was  greater  in  1956--62  per¬ 
cent  compared  with  58  percent  in  1955. 
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Market  Status  ol  Veterans 
Continues  Favorable 


.  .  .  New  Work  Applications  Decline 

.  .  .  Insured  Unemployment  Among  Korea  Veterans  Down  One-Fifth 


THE  LABOR  market  status  of  male 
World  War  II  veterans  showed  little 
change  between  August  and  September, 
according  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  1 _/ .  There  was  a  small  season¬ 
al  dip  in  the  number  of  veterans  employed 
while  the  volume  unemployed  remained 
virtually  the  same  as  in  August.  In  most 
postwar  years,  however,  unemployment 
has  shown  some  decline  between  the  2 
months . 

Total  employment  of  WW  II  veterans 
in  September,  at  13,  954,  000,  reflected  a 
drop  of  27, 000  from  August  and  82,  000 
from  the  same  month  a  year  earlier.  Ap¬ 
proximately  98  out  of  every  100  veterans 
in  the  labor  market  had  jobs  in  September- 
the  same  as  in  August  and  in  September  a 
year  ago.  All  of  the  September  employ¬ 
ment  decline  occurred  among  veterans 
working  in  nonfarm  jobs- -down  41,  000  to 
13,248,000.  The  number  of  veterans 
working  on  farms  in  September,  at  706,000, 
was  14, 000  above  the  August  level. 

Unemployment  among  WW  II  veterans, 
which  usually  declines  at  this  time  of  year, 
totaled  301,  000  in  September- -virtually  the 
same  as  in  August  and  slightly  above  the 
level  in  September  1955.  In  the  25-44  age 
group,  2.1  percent  of  all  veterans  in  the 
civilian  labor  force  (compared  with  2.  0 


1/  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are.  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month -to -month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  relative¬ 
ly  small,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the  sampl¬ 
ing  variability. 
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percent  for  all  male  nonveterans)  were 
unemployed  this  September. 

Veteran  Enrollment  Rises 
as  Fall  Term  Starts 


The  start  of  the  fall  school  term 
brought  the  usual  September  upswing  in 
the  number  of  WW  II  and  Korea  veterans 
in  school  under  the  various  education  and 
training  programs--up  by  nearly  one-half 
(46  percent)  to  260,  600.  All  but  2,  000  of 
these  students  were  Korea  veterans.  The 
volume  this  September,  however,  was  ap¬ 
proximately  42,  000  below  the  number 
attending  school  in  September  1955.  Most 
of  the  September  increase  occurred 
among  veterans  attending  college- -where 
the  number  moved  up  from  29,  300  to 
99,100.  At  the  same  time,  the  number 
attending  school  below  college  level  in¬ 
creased  by  8  percent  to  161,400,  with 
Korea  veterans  accounting  for  all  but 
1,400  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  the  students  attending 
school  under  these  programs,  58,  500 
able-bodied  veterans--l,  300  fewer  than  in 
August — were  receiving  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  under  Public  Laws  346  and  5  50.  All 
but  100  of  these  were  Korea  veterans  en¬ 
rolled  under  the  latter  law.  Another 
group  - - 3 ,  800  disabled  veterans- -were 
receiving  such  training  in  September, 
about  the  same  number  as  in  August. 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  in 
September  1956,  classified  by  type  of  pro- 


gram  and  educational  level,  is  shown  in 
the  table  below. 


p.  L.  346  (GI  Bill) _ 

p.  L.  16  (Disabled).... 

Post-Korea 

P.  L.  550  (New  GI  Bill) 
P.  L.  894  (Disabled)  .  . 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

260, 551 

99,  149 

161, 402 

786 

225 

561 

1,  193 

312 

881 

250,  911 

94, 790 

156, 121 

7,  661 

3,  822 

3,  839 

Work  Applications  Decl 


me 


...  ,^he  "“mber  of  new  job  applications 
filed  by  veterans  dropped  14  percent  in 
September  to  136,  000.  The  shorter  work 
month  (by  3  days  in  most  States)  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  decline.  The 
end-of-the- summer  withdrawal  of  student 
veterans  from  the  labor  market  also 
exerted  a  downward  influence  on  applica- 
10ns.  Work  registrations  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  also  showed  a  sizable  drop--down  11 
percent  to  9,  900.  Both  these  volumes 
were  not  significantly  different  from  those 
m  September  1955.  Active  applications  of 
disabled  veterans  on  file  at  the  end  of 
September  totaled  49,  300,  representing 
a  decrease  of  6  percent  from  August  and 
a  drop  of  15,  500  from  the  high  for  the  year 
reached  at  the  end  of  February. 


Counseling  Activities 
Also  Drop 

The  number  of  total  and  initial  coun¬ 
seling  interviews  with  veterans  declined 

^Pirmately  1 1  Percent  «  September  to 
25,  600  and  14,  600,  respectively.  Initial 
interviews  with  disabled  veterans,  at 
4,  500,  represented  a  drop  of  9  percent 
trom  the  previous  month.  Counseling 
activities  in  each  of  these  groups  were 

down  approximately  11  percent  from  a 
year  ago. 
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Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  CLAIMS  AND  COMPENSATION 

FOR 

POST  ‘KOREA”  VETERANS 


100 


75 


INITIAL  CLAIMS 

\  Total 

k _  -  - 

w 

Supplemental  to 

S  State  Ul  Programs 
- - - 

■  ■  i  i  i  1  ■  1  1  1  1 

1  "  i  i  i  i  '  i  i  1  i 

THOUSANDS 

150 


INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
average  weekly  volume 


Supplemental  to 
_  State  Ul  Programs 

. 

■  ■  l  ■  1  1  1  ~  '  1 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
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Further  Gain  in 
Nonfarm  Placements 

After  showing  a  sharp  upswing  be¬ 
tween  July  and  August,  nonfarm  place¬ 
ment  services  for  veterans  showed  a 

further  seasonal  rise  in  September.  Re¬ 
ferrals  edged  up  about  1  percent  to  240,800 
while  placements  showed  a  gain  of  4  per¬ 
cent  to  146,  500.  The  September  place¬ 
ment  volume  was,  however,  6  percent  be¬ 
low  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Despite 
the  shorter  work  month,  placements  of 
disabled  veterans  in  nonfarm  jobs  were  up 
6  percent  in  September  to  11,200. 

Moderate  increases  in  veteran  place¬ 
ments  occurred  in  all  major  industry 
groups  except  public  utilities  and  govern¬ 
ment- -which  experienced  reductions  of 
less  than  5  percent  to  15, 300  and  3, 500, 
respectively.  The  largest  gains  (approxi¬ 
mately  7  percent)  occurred  in  the  trade 
and  construction  groups.  The  35,500 
placements  in  trade  and  41,  500  in  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  (up  3  percent 
from  August)  accounted  for  more  than  one- 
half  (52  percent)  of  all  placements  of 
veterans  in  September. 

All  of  the  September  rise  in  nonfarm 
placements  of  veterans  occurred  in  two 
I  occupational  categories;  the  unskilled 
I  group  increased  by  10  percent  to  84, 000, 
while  the  number  in  clerical  and  sales 
jobs  rose  by  3  percent  to  10,  000.  These 
two  groups  accounted  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  veteran  placements  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  sharpest  reduction  in  place¬ 
ments  occurred  in  the  skilled  category- 
down  1 1  percent  to  1 1 , 200.  The  20, 800 
placements  in  the  semiskilled  group  and 
17,  200  in  the  service  group  represented 
declines  of  1  and  3  percent,  respectively. 

The  percentage  distributions  of  non¬ 
farm  placements  of  veterans  and  of  all 
men,  by  industry  division  and  major  oc¬ 
cupational  group,  during  August  and 
September  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
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Construction .  14 

Manufacturing  .  . 
Transportation, 
communication, 
and  public  utilities 
Wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  trade . 

Service .  18 

Government . 

All  other . 

Occupational  group 


Professional  and 

managerial . 

Clerical  and  sales.. 

Service . 

Skilled . 

Semiskilled . 

Unskilled  and  other. 


Septemb 

er 

August 

Veterans 

All 

men 

V  eterans 

All 

men 

.  14.3 

14.3 

13.  8 

14.  3 

.  28.  3 

28.  3 

28.  5 

28.  5 

i  10.4 

8.  2 

11.0 

8.  5 

24.2 

24.  0 

23.  6 

23.4 

18.  1 

20.  5 

17.  9 

20.  5 

2.4 

2.2 

2.  6 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.2 

1.6 

2.4 

1.8 

6.  8 

6.  5 

6.  9 

6.  2 

11.8 

15.2 

12.6 

16.  1 

7.7 

7.  2 

9.0 

8.  3 

14.  2 

12.  9 

15.  0 

13.  3 

57.3 

56.  6 

54.  1 

54.3 

UC V  Claims  Activities 
Drop  Sharply 

Reflecting  the  return  to  school  of 
student  veterans  who  had  been  seeking 
summer  employment,  the  number  of 
claims  filed  under  the  program  of  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  for  Veterans  de¬ 
clined  m  September.  Initial  claims 
dropped  more  than  one-third  (36  percent) 
to  23,400,  while  insured  unemployment 
dropped  20  percent  to  44,400--the  small¬ 
est  monthly  volume  since  November  1955 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  both  these 
volumes  were  approximately  23  percent 
ower.  The  amount  of  benefits  paid  during 
September  under  the  UCV  program  de- 
clined  by  $1.1  million  to  $4.  5  million- - 

S  .  million  less  than  was  paid  in  Septem¬ 
ber  a  year  ago. 


FINANCIAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1956 

(continued  from  page  23) 

Columns  19,  20,  and  21  of  Table  2  com¬ 


pare  the  loan-fund  ratio  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  fiscal  1956.  In  35  States 
the  loan-fund  ratio  increased  at  mid-year 
and  again  on  June  30,  1956.  In  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  this  ratio  rose  at  mid-year  but 
showed  no  further  change  on  June  30.  In 
Florida,  the  mid-year  ratio  was  unchanged 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  period  but 
increased  slightly  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  14  other  States,  V  the  loan-fund 
ratio  was  higher  on  December  31  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  but  lower 
at  the  end  of  the  year  than  the  mid-year 
ratio.  However,  in  seven  of  these  States 
the  year -end  ratio  was  above  the  ratio  at 
the  beginning  of  the  12 -month  period.  In 
the  other  seven  States  (Arizona,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  South  Dakota, 
and  Washington),  the  loan- fund  ratio  on 

June  30,  1956  was  below  the  ratio  at  the 


beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  in  no  case 
was  the  drop  substantial. 

The  only  State  that  was  eligible  for  a 
loan  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1956  was  Alaska. 
However,  the  $3  million  loan  that  Alaska 
received  on  July  1,  1955,  added  to  revenues 
of  $4.4  million  during  the  year,  permitted 
payment  of  all  benefits  ($5.1  million)  and 
repayment  of  a  prior  loan  ($1.8  million) 
to  the  Alaska  General  Fund.  Nevertheless, 
aside  from  avoiding  suspension  of  benefit 
payments  with  the  help  of  the  advance  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Federal  unemployment  ac¬ 
count  in  July  1956,  Alaska's  financial  situ¬ 
ation  was  not  improved  during  the  year. 
Rather,  its  net  deficit  increased.  On 
June  30,  1955,  Alaska  had  a  reserve  bal¬ 
ance  of  $1.0  million  and  owed  $1.8  million 
to  its  general  fund.  On  June  30,  1956  its  re¬ 
serve  balance  was  $1.5  million  but  it  owed 
$  3  million  to  the  Federal  unemployment 
account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 


7/  Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ore¬ 
gon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Washington. 


Although  the  loan-fund  ratio  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Rhode  Island  had  fallen  below 
2.0  during  fiscal  1955,  these  States  had 
shown  financial  improvement  in  fiscal  1956. 
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Employment  Service  Activities 

Further  Seasonal  Rise  in  Nonfarm  Placements 


.  .  .  New  Work  Applications  Continue  to  Drop 

.  .  .  Counseling  Activities  Level  Off 


THE  number  of  new 
applications  filed  with 
public  employment 
offices  in  September 
declined  for  the  third 
consecutive  month, 
dropping  8  percent  to 
608,  000.  All  of  the 
decrease  was  due  to 
the  shorter  work 
month  (by  3  days  in 
most  States).  On  an 
average  daily  basis,  applications  were  up 
about  6  percent.  In  some  States  registra¬ 
tions  of  students  for  part-time  work 
during  the  school  term  increased  the  loads, 
while  in  other  States  the  withdrawal  of 
students  from  the  labor  market  reduced 
the  volumes. 

All  of  the  drop  in  applications  in 
September  occurred  among  male  job 
seekers.  Registrations  of  men  were  down 
13  percent  to  346,  500,  while  those  of 
women  edged  up  about  1  percent  to  261,600. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  total  applica¬ 
tions  were  up  about  5  percent,  reflecting 
moderate  increases  among  both  men  and 
women.  Handicapped  job  seekers  filed 
31,000  applications  in  September--?  per¬ 
cent  fewer  than  in  August,  but  4  percent 
more  than  in  the  comparable  month  in 
1955. 

Little  Change  in 
Counseling  Activities 


Local  office  staffs  held  a  total  of 
102,100  counseling  interviews  with  job 
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applicants  in  September--3  percent  less 
than  in  August  but  virtually  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  in  September  1955.  Despite  the 
shorter  work  month,  initial  or  first- time 
interviews  showed  a  small  rise- -up  2  per¬ 
cent  to  58,  400- -partly  because  of  coun¬ 
seling  programs  for  senior  high  school 
students. 

All  of  the  September  decline  in  coun¬ 
seling  activities  occurred  among  men. 
Interviews  with  men  were  down  6  percent 
to  65,  200  in  September  while  the  36,  900 
interviews  with  women  represented  a  gain 
of  3  percent.  A  total  of  14,100  initial  in¬ 
terviews  were  held  with  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  in  September--4  percent  less  than  in 
the  preceding  month.  Included  among 
these  were  4,  500  disabled  veterans--9 
percent  fewer  than  in  August. 

Nonfarm  Placements 
Show  Seasonal  Gain 


Following  a  sharp 
seasonal  rise  between 
July  and  August,  non¬ 
farm  placements 
edged  up  another 
13,400  (2  percent)  in  September  to  590,600. 
This  was  the  largest  monthly  volume  since 
September  a  year  ago  when  6 22,  000  such 
placements  were  reported.  The  August- 
September  changes  in  all  the  major  indus¬ 
try  groups  were  small.  Moderate  seasonal 
gains  in  construction,  trade,  and  service 
more  than  offset  losses  of  less  than  1,  000 
each  in  public  utilities,  government,  and 
manufacturing.  The  small  drop  in  place- 
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Employment  Service  Activities 


Activity 


September  1956 

%  change  from 
Number  Aug.  Sept. 

1956  1955 


January-  September 
(in  thousands) 

1956  1955 


New  applications . 

Counseling  interviews  - -total  .  . 
Initial  counseling  interviews  .  . 

Individuals  given  tests . 

Placements  - -total . 

Nonfarm . 

Farm . 


608, 100 

- 

7.  9 

+ 

4.  9 

6,  369 

6,  125 

102, 100 

- 

2.  9 

- 

.  8 

1,  100 

1,  106 

58, 400 

+ 

1. 8 

- 

1.9 

633 

652 

103, 900 

+ 

5.  0 

+ 

5.  1 

1, 039 

906 

2,  179,  500 

+ 

11.7 

+ 

4.  6 

11, 505 

10, 878 

590, 600 

+ 

2.  3 

- 

5.0 

4,  601 

4,  531 

1, 588, 900 

+ 

15.  7 

+ 

8.  8 

6,  903 

6,  347 

ments  in  manufacturing  establishments 
reflected  seasonal  declines  in  the  apparel, 
leather,  textile,  and  lumber  groups  which 
more  than  offset  further  gains  in  food 
processing  and  tobacco. 

Virtually  all  of  the  September  rise  in 
nonfarm  placements  occurred  among  male 
applicants,  with  an  increase  of  4  percent 
to  348,  ZOO.  Such  placements  of  women, 
at  242,400,  were  only  300  above  August. 
Placements  of  both  men  and  women  were 
down  about  5  percent  from  the  year-ago 
levels.  Handicapped  applicants  experi¬ 
enced  a  somewhat  sharper  September  gain 
than  all  applicants,  rising  7  percent  to 
27,  200- - slightly  above  the  level  in 
September  1955. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  September  and  changes  from  the 
previous  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  indus¬ 
try  division  and  by  major  occupational 
group,  are  shown  in  the  table  in  the  next 
column. 

Cotton  Harvest  Activities 
Boost  Farm  Placements 

Agricultural  placement  activities  rose 
seasonally  in  September  as  expanded  farm 
labor  demands  for  the  cotton  harvest  in 
the  south  more  than  offset  reduced  labor 
needs  in  most  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
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try.  Farm  placements  totaled  1,  588,  900 
in  September- -about  16  percent  above 
August.  While  21  States  reported  a  larger 
volume  of  agricultural  placements  in 
September,  a  large  part  of  the  rise  oc¬ 
curred  in  two  States--Mississippi  and 
Tennessee- -where  the  combined  increases 
amounted  to  more  than  one-half  million. 
Included  in  the  September  farm  placement 
total  were  1,  053,  300  single-day  place¬ 
ments  of  applicants  referred  from  an 
established  assembly  point.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  were  15,  800  placements  made  by 
volunteer  farm  placement  representatives. 


%  change  from 


Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Industry  division 

1956 

1956 

1955 

Construction . 

50, 800 

+ 

3.8 

- 

14.9 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation,  com- 

171,700 

“ 

.4 

7.  8 

munication,  and 
public  utilities . 

30, 700 

.8 

_ 

4.  8 

Wholesale  and 

retail  trade . 

127, 900 

+ 

5.  2 

- 

3.0 

Service- -total  . 

183, 300 

+ 

3.  7 

- 

.  5 

Domestic . 

105, 900 

- 

.  2 

- 

7.5 

Government . 

11,800 

- 

3.  5 

+ 

11.2 

Occupational  group 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

9,  900 

- 

10.  5 

+ 

9.0 

Clerical  and  sales. .  .  . 

73, 900 

+ 

4.  8 

+ 

1.7 

Service  . 

166, 900 

+ 

1.6 

- 

4.9 

Skilled . 

27, 800 

- 

10.  6 

- 

5.4 

Semiskilled . 

75, 800 

- 

4.5 

- 

6.2 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

236, 300 

+ 

7.0 

- 

7.  2 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  STATISTICS 


Monthly  Data 

Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State 
September  1956  . 

Nonagncultural  Placements,  by  State,  September  1956 

Selected  Local  Office  Activities -- Veterans ,  by  State,  September  1956.. 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  September  1956 

Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment  Under  State  Programs  and 
the  Program  of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees,  by  State,  by  Month,  1955-1956  . 


Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans,  by  State,  September  1956.  . 


Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees 
by  State,  September  1956 . 

Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data, 

September  30,  1956  and  1955 . . 

Quarterly  Data 

Wages  Paid  by  Firms  Covered  by  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Laws, 
by  State,  and  Calendar  Quarter . 

Employment  in  Firms  Covered  by  the  Federal  -  State  Unemployment 
Insurance  System,  by  State  and  Type  of  Coverage  . . 
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Additional  statistical  data  on  employment  security 
operations  are  published  monthly  in  the  Statistical 
Supplement  to  the  LABOR  MARKET  AND  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY.  The  Supplement  is  available 
upon  request  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Office  of  Program 
Review  and  Analysis. 


Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities,  September  1956 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  September  1956 


Region 

and 

State 

Initial 

claims  received  j/ 

Weeks  of  unemployment  covered 
by  continued  clslms 

New 

applications  5 / 

Counseling  interviews 

P 

Iscements 

Al  1  claimants  ZJ 

Women 

All  clelments 

— 

Number 

NercaMtsfe 

change 

from 

August  1956 

Initisl 

Nonegriculturel 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  y 
August  1956 

Number 

Percentege 
change 
from  y 
August  1956 

Tots  1 

Number 

Percentage 
change 
from  y 
August  1956 

Tots  1 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

from 

August  1956 

Total,  53  States.. 

760,535 

-9 

281,204 

4, 135, 6e? 

-15.6 

1,669,829 

608, 125 

-7.9 

102,089 

58,399 

+  1.8 

2, 179,465 

590,589 

+2.3 

Region  I: 

9,221 

-46;  3 

4,883 

53,093 

-58.4 

29,841 

9.891 

-1.0 

1,815 

l,o4o 

-4.8 

to,  191 

8,419 

-3.7 

3,960 

-*l 

2,  175 

20, 180 

- 14.4 

13,107 

1,680 

+  11.7 

298 

168 

-37-3 

9.748 

2,223 

- 16.2 

30,611 

-3.0 

17,749 

126,751 

-9.0 

69,025 

15,060 

-1.6 

3.994 

2,443 

+28. 1 

30,033 

18,796 

+4.0 

New  Hampshire... 

3,959 

+5.7 

2,570 

23,954 

+  1.0 

15,399 

1,736 

-11.7 

488 

317 

+6.4 

2, 1 12 

1,694 

-|6.0 

Rhode  Istende... 

8,520 

-8.9 

4,692 

32,718 

-54.2 

18,057 

3,378 

+4.4 

1,225 

393 

+  10.7 

1,655 

1,644 

-4.2 

Vermont......... 

880 

+12.4 

553 

4,476 

-20.5 

3,241 

r,  127 

•*49.9 

256 

236 

2,512 

1,635 

-4.7 

Region  lit 

39,774 

+  11. 1 

17,273 

212,949 

-19.4 

108,674 

16, 122 

-16.4 

1,920 

1,110 

-11.3 

38,969 

11,802 

-5.9 

131,969 

+  I8.7 

60,311 

465,602 

-17.1 

209,521 

57,834 

-3.1 

10,325 

6,992 

-4.o 

96,410 

71,016 

-2.4 

Puerto  Rico . 

243 

-20.6 

66 

2,888 

+  17.4 

580 

7,780 

-26.6 

1,331 

459 

+37.8 

3,754 

3,429 

+  1.4 

Virgin  Islands.. 

0 

— 

0 

0 

“**“ 

“ 

131 

+5.6 

31 

23 

185 

185 

-11.9 

Region  III! 

2,341 

+107.5 

309 

5.989 

-31.7 

1,855 

l,  <49 

+21.1 

136 

Jf 

... 

1,813 

759 

+27.6 

Diet,  of  Col.... 

1,969 

-18. 3 

710 

14,  153 

-22.3 

6, 105 

3.577 

-22.4 

1,143 

556 

-8  el* 

2,953 

2,951 

-10.9 

Maryland........ 

North  Carolina.. 

10,413 

-4.7 

2,824 

41,085 

-22.6 

14,956 

8,439 

-2.2 

1.505 

852 

-II. 1 

18,051 

7,539 

-3.6 

25,995 

+17.2 

13,554 

103,827 

-11.5 

55,504 

16,051 

+  1.6 

2,  192 

1,230 

-3-4 

60,762 

21,500 

+23.3 

Pennsy 1 vanie # • • • 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 

66,519 

-27.4 

27,668 

463,703 

-27.7 

200, 10 1 

54,288 

-11.5 

7,696 

4,244 

+3.8 

75,309 

24,779 

-1.0 

6,513 

■*4.0 

2,673 

29,804 

-36.5 

13,668 

8,204 

+  12.8 

2,997 

1,488 

+65.3 

21,694 

8,630 

-7.6 

6,950 

-11.6 

1,539 

36,736 

-32.7 

10,418 

4,956 

+1.1 

71° 

370 

-24.3 

8,  |60 

2,482 

-5.3 

Region  IV: 

7,072 

-36.6 

1,820 

59,363 

-43.9 

16,959 

8,852 

-17.1 

754 

478 

+29-5 

25.091 

9,274 

+.7 

Florida . 

9,821 

-19.3 

4, 192 

87,966 

-17-7 

51,577 

14,075 

-1.6 

1,367 

806 

+6.5 

21,617 

18,403 

-5.5 

13,943 

-2.9 

4,983 

78,377 

-20.9 

37,995 

12,407 

-14.9 

1.317 

842 

-13.5 

65,648 

10,017 

-18.2 

Mississippi . 

4,667 

-31.4 

1,737 

34,734 

-29-5 

13,333 

6,966 

-17.8 

839 

425 

-14.0 

464,672 

8,482 

+8.2 

South  Carolina.. 

13,348 

+30.3 

5,884 

55,766 

-4.7 

29,242 

7,257 

-2.9 

579 

344 

-17.1 

22,596 

7,245 

-21.7 

11,808 

-36.7 

3,987 

118, 178 

-23-7 

51,093 

9,417 

-7.6 

1.933 

1,027 

+5.7 

236,624 

1 1,507 

+8. 1 

Region  V: 

9,059 

-30.0 

2,356 

105,334 

-21.6 

35,090 

8,690 

-19.4 

1,558 

839 

+  18. 3 

22,151 

6,303 

+3.7 

Michigan . 

94,249 

-7.2 

15, 183 

645,989 

+23.9 

141,  119 

55,661 

-50. 1 

4,447 

2,539 

-5.3 

43,897 

14,519 

+  16.2 

Ohio.,. . 

24,995 

-16.9 

9, 174 

149,479 

-27.1 

67.545 

36,570 

-2.9 

9,710 

5,205 

-.5 

50,836 

34,009 

+  |6.  1 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

31,256 

-36.8 

13,586 

219,986 

-15.9 

94,257 

23, 128 

-19.4 

4,211 

2,402 

-11.2 

29,884 

22,901 

-3.8 

24,534 

-l4.5 

6,801 

142,922 

-.5 

44,531 

17,409 

-14.9 

1,844 

1,157 

+7.9 

26,355 

9,527 

+21.5 

Minnesota . 

5, 153 

-52.0 

1,732 

37,571 

-32.2 

14, 460 

12,494 

+  18. 5 

1, 100 

66U 

+29.4 

20,409 

12,976 

+4. 1 

Wisconsin....... 

9,067 

-10.2 

2,806 

51,887 

-25.9 

18,005 

9,4l4 

-19.4 

1,165 

66h 

+38.3 

17,034 

12,74 2 

-9.0 

Region  VII: 

I  owe . 

3, 105 

-18. 5 

1,090 

18,661 

-31.3 

9,777 

7,173 

-20.2 

M56 

765 

-3-3 

I0.9M 

8,896 

+7.0 

5,096 

+24.0 

980 

18, 109 

-22.4 

6,824 

6,458 

+  1.6 

1,008 

582 

+9.0 

11,432 

10,531 

+15.4 

Missouri. . . . 

24,874 

+29.4 

9,267 

100,582 

-2.0 

44, 156 

17,872 

+4.o 

2,207 

1,210 

-1.9 

72,059 

8,277 

-7.2 

Nebraska........ 

1,891 

-1.7 

782 

11,744 

-12.8 

6,045 

4,773 

+12. 1 

1,  139 

457 

+68.0 

9,oi4 

6,194 

+13.8 

North  Dakota.... 

181 

-23.9 

60 

1, 150 

-29-3 

597 

2,086 

+17.3 

170 

96 

-24.4 

7,398 

2,392 

-8.8 

South  Dakota.... 

290 

-33.9 

140 

1,765 

-25.9 

865 

l,84l 

+26.0 

296 

161 

+78.9 

3,216 

2,4ii 

+28.4 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

5,351 

-I8.5 

1,477 

35,oio 

-11.6 

11,950 

8,464 

+4. 1 

1,088 

528 

+9.3 

51,451 

7,117 

+  18.7 

Louisiana....... 

6,210 

-25.4 

1,219 

34,253 

-28.1 

9,286 

8,313 

-11.5 

1,105 

627 

-6.8 

42,579 

9,o42 

+  1.1 

Oklahoma........ 

5,774 

-12.3 

1,690 

32,056 

-18.7 

11,770 

6,662 

-16.5 

1,850 

974 

- 13.3 

19,459 

13,209 

-1.2 

Texas . . 

15,653 

-10.8 

4,953 

88,526 

-2.9 

33,855 

47, 157 

+7.7 

7,673 

4,251 

+4.8 

128,774 

51,316 

+  15.4 

Region  IX! 

3,169 

+6. 1 

22,344 

Colorado . 

2,084 

-16.2 

557 

8,055 

-34.6 

7,118 

909 

718 

+20,7 

10, 132 

+3.1 

Montana. . . . 

760 

+  I4.6 

287 

2,871 

-20.9 

1,506 

3,039 

-7.5 

408 

231 

+6.0 

7,895 

3,677 

+7.5 

New  Mexico . 

1,454 

-36.9 

185 

6,  122 

-55-4 

1,098 

3,496 

-X 

611 

560 

+25.0 

8,379 

4,271 

+  14.0 

Utah . 

1,539 

-14.3 

523 

7,750 

-37.4 

5,182 

3,149 

+  10.0 

782 

553 

+40.0 

9,240 

4,1*16 

+26.3 

Wyoming ......... 

340 

-11.4 

123 

1,413 

-50.8 

685 

1,225 

+5.2 

329 

180 

+36.4 

3,54l 

2,476 

+2.0 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

2,579 

-22.5 

708 

12,390 

-21.3 

4,456 

6,200 

+  1.8 

871 

6l4 

+30. 1 

95,190 

5,896 

+24.4 

Ca  lifornia . 

48,834 

-19.8 

16,792 

221,545 

-19.2 

92,071 

55,503 

-14.2 

7,674 

4,542 

-16.0 

145.349 

44,618 

-4.3 

Hawaii.......... 

1,457 

-11.8 

609 

10,869 

+4.2 

4,745 

1,865 

-10.7 

508 

169 

-39.4 

1,073 

822 

-4.4 

Nevada..... . 

1,596 

-10.3 

342 

7,070 

-4.8 

1,755 

1,734 

-17.1 

177 

135 

+25.0 

2,496 

2,080 

-18.7 

Region  XI: 

94 

1,032 

Alaska. ......... 

670 

+96.5 

142 

2,279 

+37.1 

871 

1,139 

+  1.4 

f39 

-25.4 

1, 100 

-9.0 

Idaho . . 

659 

-1.2 

313 

4,810 

-27.8 

3, 147 

5,065 

+  10.5 

633 

264 

+21.1 

21,963 

5.929 

+5-3 

Oregon . . . .  . 

7,968 

+22.9 

1,349 

24,656 

-8.4 

9,843 

6,622 

+  12.9 

1,010 

685 

+41.8 

35,836 

7,624 

-1.7 

Washington. . .. . . 

13,319 

+  15.1 

3,326 

58,685 

-12.3 

23,012 

9,448 

+4.5 

1,662 

845 

+30.0 

27,64i 

10,637 

-2.9 

_[/  Includes  intrastate  claims  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  states. 

2 /  Excludes  transitional  claims. 

3/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

y  Includes  transitional  claims.  Beginning  July  1953  transitional  claims  are  no  longer  reported  by  sex;  however,  the  national  average  ratio  of  transitions! 

claims  to  total  initial  claims  for  women  was  only  4*2  percent  for  the  period  January  1950-June  1953. 

$/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  Offices,  since 
there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  ere  not  taken. 
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Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  September  1 956 


Region  and  State 


Industry  division 


Tota  I 


Construc¬ 
tion 


Manufac-  Wholesa le 
turing  |and  retail 
trade 


Service 


Tota  I 


Domestic 


A I  I 
other 

J/ 


Handi¬ 

capped 


Women 


Short- 

time 


Total,  53  States.. 


590,589 


50,756 


•71,694  127.931 


183,347  105,892 


Connect icut. . . . . 

8,4lS 

747 

Maine . 

2,223 

371 

Massachusetts. . . 

•8,796 

1,064 

New  Hampshire... 

1,694 

265 

Rhode  Island.... 

1,644 

72 

Vermont . 

1,635 

272 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

11,802 

535 

New  York . 

71,016 

2,035 

Puerto  Rico . 

3,429 

414 

Virgin  Islands.. 

135 

55 

Region  III: 

De 1 aware . 

759 

74 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

2,951 

107 

Mary  land . 

7,539 

802 

North  Carolina.. 

21,500 

1,960 

Pennsy 1 vania. .. . 

24,779 

1,905 

Virginia........ 

8,630 

958 

West  Virginia... 

2,482 

129 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. .. ...... 

9,274 

925 

Florida. ........ 

•3,403 

3,771 

Georgia . 

10,017 

•  ,35i 

Mississippi..... 

8,482 

795 

South  Carolina.. 

7,245 

1,016 

Tennessee. ...... 

•1,507 

999 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

6,303 

397 

Michigan . . . . 

•4,519 

1,  105 

Ohio . 

34,009 

3,099 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois . 

22,901 

642 

Indiana. . . 

9,527 

465 

Minnesota . 

•2,978 

l,  (49 

Wisconsin....... 

•2,742 

499 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

8,898 

1,  134 

Kansas . 

•0,531 

1,729 

Missouri . .  .. 

8,277 

371 

Nebraska . . 

6,194 

1,092 

North  Dakota.... 

2,392 

592 

South  Dakota.... 

2,4ll 

780 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

7,1 17 

996 

Louisiana . 

9,042 

1,398 

0k lahoma . 

•3,209 

1,446 

Texas..... . . 

51,316 

5,425 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

•0, 132 

8  (6 

Montana . 

3,677 

851 

New  Mexico . 

4,271 

592 

Utah . 

4,4i3 

432 

Wyoming . . 

2,476 

777 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

5,896 

4  (4 

California...... 

44,813 

1,778 

Hawaii . 

822 

214 

Nevada . . . 

2,080 

•  51 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

•  ,032 

94 

Idaho . 

5,929 

589 

Oregon. . . . 

7,624 

544 

Washington . 

•0,637 

513 

2,956 

919 

6,257 

846 

845 

372 

4,111 

24,44o 

1,532 

35 

221 

51 

2,546 

11,2/44 

9,266 

2,191 

616 

2,573 
1,866 
2,403 
2,026 
1, 182 
2,899 

1,433 

4,201 

10,950 

9,921 

4,307 

4,321 

8,393 

2,035 

1,480 

2,566 

1,281 

147 

196 

1,601 

1,335 

1,501 

7,66l 

2,434 

399 

138 

1,298 

97 

676 

13,786 

124 

75 

74 

1,350 

2,469 

3,598 


1,702 

452 

3,699 

313 

321 

312 

1,434 

9,381 

306 

12 

14 1 

939 
1, 126 
3,023 
4,774 
1,923 
717 

1,947 

4,019 

2,086 

1,692 

2,322 

2,469 

76e 

3,380 

8,991 

4,883 

2,034 

2,913 

1,462 

2,473 

2,503 

1,888 

1,752 

773 

599 

1,678 

2,524 

4,277 

•4,507 

2,503 
946 
1,202 
1, 164 
486 

1,651 

•0,435 

205 

468 

•51 

1,650 

1,788 

2,768 


2,409 
402 
6,806 
•  92 
336 
595 

5, 182 
31,828 
365 
68 

274 

•  ,444 
2,190 
4, 16s 
7,46i 
3,o6o 

762 

3,252 

7,H9 

3,432 

3,368 

2,363 

4,384 

3,179 

4,4i9 

8,559 

4,760 

2,231 

2,429 

•  ,678 

2,006 

3,279 

2,476 

•  ,•09 

64l 

549 

2,316 

2,795 

4,194 

•8,355 


2,243 

699 

1,549 

786 

546 

2,232 

12,202 

•71 

985 

308 
I,  173 
2,038 
1,980 


56,861 


27, 199 


242,438 


•65,832 


1,614 

605 

721 

3,974 

146 

79 

9$ 

809 

•,529 

970 

336 

6, 9Ui 

71 

78 

128 

751 

222 

70 

I6l 

858 

90 

84 

71 

500 

4,053 

540 

360 

6,730 

21,322 

3,332 

3,030 

44,276 

205 

812 

55 

1,303 

32 

•  5 

3 

98 

218 

49 

22 

422 

•  ,oo4 

410 

201 

1,374 

1,559 

475 

•73 

3,738 

2,779 

l,  105 

743 

10,901 

5,4 14 

•  ,373 

1,227 

12,864 

2,  183 

498 

271 

4,468 

470 

258 

240 

1,199 

2,256 

5  77 

240 

4, 194 

4,448 

1,628 

•  ,  147 

7,307 

2,379 

745 

227 

4,282 

1,327 

601 

210 

3,74l 

1,608 

362 

201 

2,835 

2,274 

756 

1,027 

4,996 

728 

532 

305 

•  ,915 

1,912 

i,4i4 

934 

5,205 

5,422 

2,410 

2,432 

•0,756 

1,944 

2,695 

•  ,245 

7,013 

1,302 

490 

686 

4,373 

955 

2, 161 

627 

3,849 

713 

710 

534 

5,686 

707 

1,200 

609 

2,708 

1,653 

i,54o 

521 

2,956 

•  ,263 

976 

418 

3,331 

474 

960 

251 

1,268 

312 

239 

30 

651 

271 

287 

51 

447 

1,422 

526 

440 

3,013 

1,919 

990 

213 

3, 153 

2,259 

1,791 

879 

3,211 

1 1,804 

5,368 

2,289 

•9,969 

921 

2,136 

280 

2,537 

238 

782 

•77 

695 

894 

740 

116 

1,427 

138 

738 

4 2 

•  ,509 

205 

570 

71 

447 

1,066 

923 

319 

1,887 

6, 124 

6,617 

1,612 

•6,854 

60 

108 

52 

281 

428 

401 

50 

896 

I69 

405 

16 

479 

658 

1,  167 

•73 

1,467 

1,214 

785 

435 

2,  179 

964 

1,778 

494 

3,212 

1,769 
82 
4,  162 
4 2 
186 
310 

3,739 

25,547 

•5 

27 

•36 

936 

•  ,374 
1,734 
6,287 
1,615 

462 

1,322 
6,213 
1,959 
1,473 
l,  M5 
3,  i4o 

2,577 

3.796 

•4,453 

7,216 

1,692 

4,528 

721 

2,924 

4,086 

1,970 

•  ,579 

822 

867 

1,639 

3,156 

8,027 

•6,738 

4,035 

852 

1,385 

474 

659 

•  ,53l 
9,582 

72 

664 

99 

1,003 

1.797 
3,236 


J/  Includes  forestry  and  fishing;  transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities* 
insurance, and  real  estate;  government;  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified,  ’ 


finance. 


Selected  Local  Office  Activities  -  Veterans';  by  State,  September  1956 


New  applications  %/ 

Initial  counseling  interviews 

Non* 

igricu  1  tura  1 

placement 

5 

Region 

and 

State 

Total 

Percent¬ 
age  change 
from  _2/ 
August 
1956 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
a  1  1  men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Tota  1 

Percent¬ 
age  change 
from  2/ 
August 

1956 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
a  1  1  men 

Hand- 

capped 

Total 

Percent¬ 
age  change 
from  _2/ 
August 
1956 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
a  1  1  men 

Handi¬ 

capped 

Total,  53  States.. 

136,028 

-14.1 

39.3 

9,933 

14,569 

-II. 0 

40.4 

4,491 

146,489 

+3-9 

42. 1 

11,235 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

1,579 

-10.9 

29.5 

175 

215 

-15.3 

27.9 

100 

1,578 

-5.6 

35-5 

227 

Maine. ..••••••»• 

304 

+  13.0 

34.4 

23 

52 

-42.2 

40.0 

18 

529 

+6.2 

37.4 

50 

Massachusetts. . . 

3,3314- 

-15.5 

41.0 

208 

665 

-20.2 

38.1 

234 

4,213 

■♦5.0 

35*5 

152 

New  Hampshire... 

348 

-14.3 

42.3 

38 

152 

-13.6 

57-6 

24 

381 

-10.8 

40.4 

54 

Rhode  Island.... 

727 

+6. 1 

41.6 

76 

87 

+27-9 

31.9 

39 

374 

+2.7 

47*6 

49 

Vermont.. . 

211 

+46.5 

4o.o 

8 

7 

5-5 

3 

574 

-9-3 

50.6 

34 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

2,832 

-19.2 

31.5 

145 

290 

-14.4 

37-2 

127 

1,673 

-14.2 

33.0 

120 

New  York ........ 

10, |60 

-7.8 

33-3 

6l4 

1,249 

-20. 1 

34.8 

231 

10,545 

-1.8 

39.4 

749 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,284 

+3.3 

27-4 

54 

167 

+98.8 

57.4 

38 

373 

-10.5 

22.9 

|6 

Virgin  Islands.. 

6 

12.0 

l 

4 

30.8 

0 

5 

5.7 

0 

Region  III: 

De  1  aware ..•••«.. 

261 

■*40.3 

29-9 

2 

12 

_ 

33.3 

6 

123 

+4I.4 

36.5 

4 

625 

-19.2 

31.9 

75 

249 

+59.6 

67.5 

115 

659 

-14-5 

4l  .8 

81 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina.. 

1,915 

-16.0 

41.7 

85 

282 

-17.5 

58.9 

28 

1,589 

- 14.4 

4l  .8 

60 

3,320 

+.1 

4l.4 

249 

4n 

-2.4 

56.5 

142 

3,491 

+  16.8 

32.9 

287 

Pennsy 1 vania. . . . 

8,322 

-ll. l 

43-0 

762 

1,006 

-15.9 

35.2 

412 

4,924 

-1.3 

41.3 

46l 

Virginia . 

1,255 

-10.7 

32.3 

63 

145 

-35-3 

19.2 

58 

1,278 

-.  I 

30.7 

66 

West  Virginia... 

1,410 

-12.0 

44.5 

215 

151 

-17.9 

57.0 

48 

647 

- 1 .4 

50.4 

83 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. ........ 

1,899 

-22.7 

42.5 

127 

74 

-18.7 

29.7 

28 

1,994 

+  12.1 

39.3 

83 

Florida . 

3,346 

-13.9 

45-0 

396 

229 

-11.6 

41.9 

85 

4,474 

-2.8 

40.3 

469 

Georgia......... 

2,569 

-13.6 

35.8 

73 

147 

+8.1 

33-4 

42 

1,862 

-12.4 

32.5 

69 

Mississippi . 

1,347 

-22.8 

39.2 

56 

93 

-6.  l 

42. 1 

23 

1,556 

+  15.3 

32.8 

90 

South  Carolina.. 

1, 135 

-9.7 

30.9 

75 

100 

+  1.0 

52.9 

25 

1,  122 

-8. 1 

25.4 

56 

Tennessee . . . 

1,961 

-8.4 

48.8 

183 

278 

+4.9 

49.0 

107 

3,107 

+16.2 

47.7 

591 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. . ...... 

1,607 

-37.9 

30.2 

108 

182 

-9.9 

36.2 

66 

1,716 

■*40.3 

39.1 

129 

Michigan. ....... 

10,264 

-34.8 

41.5 

476 

823 

-6.8 

44. 1 

187 

4,352 

+19.6 

46.7 

355 

Ohio.;... . 

9,570 

-8.9 

43-3 

565 

1,442 

-9.9 

43-1 

382 

9,654 

+10.4 

41.5 

783 

Region  VI: 

1 1  linois . 

5,231 

-26.0 

40.5 

499 

647 

-10.7 

4l.9 

260 

7,937 

-8.2 

50.0 

775 

Indiana. ......•• 

4, 179 

-21.2 

43.9 

275 

437 

+8.4 

49.9 

146 

2,569 

+30.2 

49.8 

353 

Minnesota. ...... 

3,077 

-4.7 

38.7 

222 

178 

-23.3 

39.7 

45 

4,757 

+8.4 

52.1 

452 

Wisconsin . 

2,395 

-24.7 

42. 1 

184 

132 

-37.1 

30.3 

61 

2,565 

-4.0 

36.4 

220 

Region  VII: 

Iowa. ........... 

1,957 

-11.4 

46.3 

154 

245 

-13.1 

45.3 

47 

3,105 

+12.7 

50.2 

265 

Kansas . •••• 

1,277 

-6.2 

34.2 

85 

154 

-1.3 

42.0 

48 

3,503 

+24.2 

47.3 

222 

Missouri . 

4,863 

+5.6 

42.1 

239 

300 

-11.2 

40.7 

121 

2,  122 

-3-3 

42.9 

172 

Nebraska........ 

940 

-2.2 

34.9 

64 

71 

-19.3 

30.3 

15 

2,394 

+15-4 

48.6 

96 

North  Dakota.... 

424 

-.7 

31.9 

15 

31 

— 

45.6 

2 

615 

-23.4 

35-3 

15 

South  Dakota.... 

511 

+  I4.8 

43.2 

22 

21 

— 

27.6 

8 

976 

+30.8 

49.7 

25 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

1,939 

+5.2 

4i.4 

192 

126 

-1.6 

42.7 

31 

1,740 

+26.9 

42.4 

154 

Louisiana....... 

2,007 

-22.1 

38.0 

101 

183 

-11.6 

42.5 

65 

2,269 

+6. 1 

38.5 

93 

Ok  lehoma . . 

1,468 

-30.7 

39.9 

151 

212 

-27.6 

39.0 

4i 

4,876 

-1.8 

48.8 

458 

Texas . . . 

9,552 

+3-5 

34.1 

761 

974 

+.5 

39.9 

268 

10,396 

+7.6 

33-2 

860 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

1,932 

+3.2 

46.6 

72 

205 

+  14.5 

36.7 

24 

4,  108 

+3.8 

54.1 

163 

Montana......... 

1,057 

-9.3 

50.5 

77 

78 

-12.4 

54.9 

20 

1,642 

■*24.8 

55.1 

105 

New  Mexico . 

691 

+.3 

32.0 

56 

93 

+  10.7 

43-3 

25 

1,225 

■*20.7 

43.1 

66 

Utah . 

629 

-12.6 

38. 1 

35 

71 

*22.4 

19.9 

24 

1,390 

+34.2 

47-8 

13 

Wyoming......... 

286 

+3-2 

43.7 

29 

42 

- - 

40.8 

15 

921 

+20.5 

45*4 

35 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

1,867 

-2.8 

49.8 

197 

197 

+30.5 

54.4 

52 

1,842 

■*21.7 

45.9 

154 

Ca llfornia . 

13,049 

-20.4 

42.6 

1,279 

1,279 

-19.1 

48.0 

454 

13,924 

-4.4 

49.8 

901 

Hawaii.......... 

396 

-24.8 

38.5 

28 

35 

— 

35.7 

18 

192 

-11. 1 

35.5 

15 

Nevada.......... 

502 

-23.8 

45-1 

23 

28 

— 

35.9 

10 

585 

-16.8 

49.4 

23 

Region  XI: 

Alaska.......... 

254 

-12.7 

42.3 

3 

14 

28.6 

6 

270 

-13.7 

48.8 

3 

Idaho........... 

622 

+6.3 

38.7 

60 

49 

— 

36.6 

42 

2,234 

+  13.6 

50. 1 

99 

Oregon... . . 

1,596 

-3-3 

43-9 

116 

125 

-31.3 

30. 1 

41 

2,769 

-4.o 

50.9 

211 

Washington . 

1,732 

-8.4 

34.1 

142 

130 

-24.0 

28.1 

34 

2,690 

-1.2 

36.2 

164 

J /  Includes  veterans  of  a  1 1  wars. 

Should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job  applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are 
some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written  applications  are  not  taken. 

Jj  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
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Region  end  State 


Tote  I . 

Region  I: 
Connecticut..... 

Maine........... 

Masse chusetts... 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Vermont . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey...... 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico..... 

Virgin  Islands.. 
Region  III: 
Delaware....... , 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Maryland. . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.... 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 
Region  IV: 

Alabama. ........ 

Florida . 

Georgia. ... . .... 

Mississippi . 

Sooth  Carolina.. 
Tennessee. ...... 

Region  V: 
Kentucky........ 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois . 

Indiana. ., . ..... 

Minnesota ....... 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri. . . . 

Nebraska. ....... 

North  Dakota.... 

South  Dakota.... 

Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. ....... 

Louisiana . 

Ok lahoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado. ....... 

Montane. . ....... 

New  Mexico...... 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca lifornia . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada. ...... . . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho........... 

Oregon . . 

Washington. . .... 


Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  September  1956 


Al  I  types 
of  unem¬ 
ployment  j/ 

3,555,664 


50,037 

17,164 

110,933 

19,968 

30,531 

3,831 

203, 179 

415,571 

1,022 


6,785 

12,659 

34,797 

86,592 

457,201 

27,492 

27,537 

44,41+3 

70.719 
63,056 

28.719 
40,828 
103,234 

77,601 

541,245 

131, 102 

176,483 

120,836 

30,970 

45,543 

16, 137 
17,707 
75,861 
11,063 
833 
1,465 

20, 128 
30,479 
25,101 
72,574 

6,337 

2,393 

4,964 

5,992 
I,  122 

9,603 
181,219 
8,610 
7, 155 

2,099 
4,081 

19,307 
51,336 


Weeks  compensated 

Total  unemployment 


Beneficiaries 


Number 


,242,392 


Average 
week  I  y 
payments 

#27.77 


46,725  28.06 


14,797  | 
93,908 


19.04 

24.68 


16,702  22.94 

27,335  26.96 


3,482 


21.65 


175,449  31.69 

364,683  30.27 


1,009 


6,465 

12,362 

32,010 

79,330 


22.43 


30.11 

26.00 

25.85 

18.95 


Average 
week  I y 
number 


888,916 


12,509 

4,291 

27,733 

4,997 

7,633 

958 

50,795 

103,893 

256 


1,696 

3,165 


410,722  27.41  114; 


8,699 

21,648 


25,740  20.79 

24,602  21.06 


42,910 


19.81 


68,178  20.51 

57,856 1  21.56 

19.68 
20.76 
20.03 


26,609 

37,3021 

96,130 

72,920 


21.71 


300 

6,873 

6,884 

11,111 

17,680 
15,764 
7, 180 
10,207 
25,809 

19,400 


121,171 


30.51 


153,865  28.29 


107,383 

28,689 


27.91 

23.73 


41,286  31.38 

14,246  24.46 


16,341 


26.56 


62,815  21.48 


10,581 


24.38 


667  24.28 


1,260 

18, 185 
27,597 


22.14 

19-23 

22. 12 


23, 147  24.22 

70,434  22. 16 


5,933 
2,39 3 


25.76 

22.84 


4,556  24.74 


5,307 

1,021 

8,961 

164,681 

7,531 

6,733 

2,001 

3,871 

17,961 


27.57 

26.58 

25.62 
28.79 
24.94 

33.08 

30. 12 

22.62 
27.47 


48,003  28.46 


32,775 

44,121 
30,209 
7,74 2 
1 1,386 

4,034 

4,427 

18,965 

2,766 

208 

366 

5,032 
7,620 
6,275 
18,  144 

1,534 

598 

l,24l 

1,498 

281 

2,401 

45,305 

2,152 

1,789 

525 

1,020 

4,827 

12,834 


August 


-4.6 


-15.7 

-3.4 

+1.8 

+9-5 

-19.4 

-•7.3 

-3.9 

-5.6 

•13.2 


-15.4 

-10.3 

-21.1 

-14.0 

-11.2 

-25.5 

-42.5 

-24.4 

-11.3 

-•3.4 

-•4.5 

-6.3 

-9.2 

•  13.4 


526,5471  34.91  135,311  +36! 6 


■18.0 


-7.7 

+2.7 

-19.3 

-•7.7 

-16.5 

-•1.5 

+9.9 

-.4 

-39.5 

-22.3 

-•7.3 
-10.2 
- 14.6 
-3.4 

-33.2 

-12.7 

-17.8 

-40.4 

-50.1 

-7.1 

-6.1 

+7-3 

0.0 

+  19.6 
-20.8 
-.2 
+4.3 


_ 1  Benefits  paid 

ge 

rom  Amount  2/ 

956 

1  Percentage 
change  from 
August  1956 

#94,919,38 

3|  -15.4 

•  ,359,271 

+  -26.7 

3I2,70( 

3  -17.2 

2,616,861 

+  -12.0 

420, 88 5 

-6.7 

782,63 1 

+  -29.8 

79,55c 

-27.5 

6, 206,4 10 

-I6.5 

•1,805,570 

-17.1 

22,796 

-29-2 

0 

•99,646 

-26. 1 

327, 160 

-21.4 

872,229 

-30.4 

1,590,980 

-21.9 

•  ',917,960 

-24. 1 

554,358 

-30.2  . 

558, 1 14 

-55.4 

872,099 

-35-7 

1,436,422 

-23.1 

•,317,272 

-22.0 

550, 1 12 

-25.2 

830,084 

-18.1 

2,041,066 

-20.5 

l ,  646, 24 1 

-22.8 

•8,652,776 

+20.2 

3,830,718 

-30.  1 

4,682, 169 

-•9.5 

3,191,756 

-10.9 

719,288 

-29.3 

1,402,075 

-28.8  4, 

374,927 

-27.6 

455,864 

-23.5 

•  ,487,352 

-6.8 

263,862 

-12.3 

•  9,091 

-47.0 

30,805 

-31.7 

375,999 

-27.7 

61+8,642 

-21.1 

588, 196 

-25.3 

1,589,256 

-•5.4 

•53,400 

-42.5 

55,oo4 

-22.6 

119,606 

-27.8 

•57, 186 

-49.5 

29,635 

-6o.4 

240,999 

-18. 4 

4,992,4i4 

-17.3 

•99,321 

-10.8 

233, 163 

-••.7 

62,217 

+  1.8 

9i,4io 

-29.4 

521,213 

-10.9 

1,430,618 

-8.3 

Fina  I 
payments 

i/ 


73,530 


•63 

363 

1,358 
•  ,446 
6,346 
1,449 
385 

1,592 

3,418 

2,332 

919 

1,171 

3,375 

1,470 

9,492 

2,44o 

2,858 

4,24 2 

730 


675 

948 

866 

2,427 


J/  Total,  part-total  and  partial. 

rT'iv'  ri’M’ br  ■  jr':'  year,  and  indicates  the 

in  which  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  date  on  which  f ina  /Davl.nt'T1'^,^  til®  nme  ,apse  beh,een  fhe  actual  week 
who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month  but  receded  t^ir  Hnal  ’  f°fal  inc,udes  claimants 

some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  wi  I  in*!h?  report'ed  ,nor'^,  and  excludes 

succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  entitled  to  *^?ir  flnal  Payn,e^1,'  until  the 

year  begins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indic^ive  of  nui  e  ^  ® '  benefifs  «»•  following  benefit 

obtained  employment,  while  others  ^have5  wit hdrawn8f rom  tL^borl^cf0  ^  SU"  U"e"p'°*ed  —  HI  h£ 

V  Represents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  is  not  strictly  conparab^e 
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Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment^Under  State  Programs  and  the  Program  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees,  by  Stated  by  Month,  1955-1956 


Region 

and 

State 


1955 


September 


October 


TotO l.e.eee. .••••• 

875,274 

Region  I: 

19,792 

Connecticut. . . . . 

Maine . 

7,709 

Massachusetts. . . 

31,948 

New  Hampshire... 

5,312 

Rhode  Island. .e. 

8,574 

Vermont. . ....... 

1,731 

Region  II : 

1+8,468 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

1 18,673 

Region  III : 

1,099 

De laware . 

Dist.  Of  Coleeae 

3,243 

/Aery  lano. . ...... 

9,209 

North  Carolina.. 

19,549 

Rennsy 1 vania. ... 

109,407 

Virginia . 

7,637 

West  Virginia... 

9,699 

Region  IV: 

12,472 

Alabama . 

Florida . . 

22,310 

Georgia . 

15,055 

Mississippi . 

6,829 

South  Carolina.. 

9,296 

Tennessee. . ..... 

25,889 

Region  V: 

21,499 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

80,077 

Ohio . 

28,312 

Region  VI: 

53,217 

1 1  linois . 

Indiana . 

18,329 

Minnesota . 

8,888 

Wisconsin . 

13,854 

Region  VII : 

Iowa . 

3,095 

Kansas . 

5,814 

Missouri . . . 

21,156 

Nebraska . 

1,728 

North  Dakota* ••• 

328 

South  Dakota.... 

346 

Region  VIII: 

6,361 

Arkansas . . . 

Louisiana . 

9,5H 

Ok lahoma . 

7,384 

Texas . . . 

15,592 

Region  IX: 

1,548 

Colorado. . . . 

Montana . . 

715 

New  Mexico . 

1,808 

1,654 

Utah. . . . 

Wyoming. ....... . 

366 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

3,279 

California . 

51,  128 

Nevada. . . 

1,  106 

Region  XI : 

Idaho . 

1,223 

Oregon.......... 

6,574 

Washington...... 

16,476 

800,1+88 


November 


88  1 ,224 


15,066 

6,508 

29.607 

5,o4o 

7,726 

1,466 


1(8,8 15 
1 18,641 


1, 196 
3,160 
6,249 
16,625 
100,767 
6,14+6 
8,1+00 


11,357 
17,921+ 
ll+,  55l+ 
6,238 
8,1+31+ 
21+.275 


19,031+ 

1+3,868 

26,1+78 


1+5,71+7 

17,91+2 

8,030 

13, 135 


December 


1,11+3,621+ 


12,621 

7,918 

29,939 

5,061 

7,095 

1,391+ 


52,391+ 

130,838 


I,  122 

3,14+8 

8,1+89 

18,703 

105,783 

7,211 

8,530 


12,287 

13,255 

15,251+ 

7,118 

8,609 

26,1+33 


19,698 

30,952 

30,968 


1+5,380 

16,318 

12,770 

13,1+93 


3,342 

5,921+ 

21,61+4+ 

1,965 

1+21+ 

1+22 


6,1+97 

8,377 

7,085 

15,365 


1,651+ 

1,011 

1,71+8 

1,735 

397 


3,015 

53,837 

1,572 


1,306 

8,7ll+ 

19,721+ 


4+,  135 
6,831+ 
23, 1 15 
3,252 
1,682 
916 


8,508 
8,651 
8,  101 
16,908 


2,1+58 
2,1+80 
2,  181+ 
2,991 
686 


3,516 

74,192 

2,399 


3,656 

17,568 

33,912 


13,902 

9,276 

39,360 

5,594 

9,423 

1,91+9 


66,905 

176,031 


l,6ll 

4,330 

12,002 

25,252 

127,266 

9,324 

10,346 


13,963 
12,673 
17,751 
9,750 
10,065 
30, 181+ 


21,800 

40,889 

39,513 


55,651 

20,494 

22,306 

19,851 


7,415 

9,340 

24,810 

6,270 

3,621 

2,367 


1956 


5,391 


January  F 

‘ebruary 

March 

Apri  1 

May 

June 

July 

August  S 

eptember 

,490,910 

,535,024  1 

,472,365  I 

,358,547 

,255,493  l 

,177,590  1 

,209,489  1 

,058,636 

968,342 

I8,9M 

10,741 

51,360 

6,723 

14,838 

2,1+29 

17,391 

10,215 

47,376 

6,228 

14,372 

2,593 

17,053 
10,  124 
46,891 

7,  181 
15,377 
2,453 

16,684 
13, 122 
1+6,434 
9,483 
15,318 
2,094 

|4,8|6 

10,358 

40,806 

8,  l6l 
13,611 
1,638 

15,199 

6,152 

34,030 

5,912 

10,821 

1,586 

20,077 

5,895 

36,955 

5,558 

12,876 

1,627 

17,838 
5,086 
30, 143 
5,370 
9,494 

1, 168 

13,000 

5,110 

31,472 

6,008 

8,040 

1,  168 

88,050 

219,443 

83,689 

203,689 

78,859 

199,260 

78,619 

201,090 

69,382 

191,272 

63,197 

176,235 

65,068 

161,742 

55,900 

1 17, 152 

53,306 

1  14,402 

2,499 
5,829 
17, 188 
33,215 
162,371 
13,057 
14,332 

2,741 
6,  |80 
15,299 
34,804 
158,625 
14,219 
13,906 

2,405 
5,384 
M,585 
36,044 
170, 156 
13,616 
12,378 

1,954 

4,543 

14,041 

40,016 

145,813 

10,565 

10,876 

1.765 
3,806 
13,457 
38,823 
134,650 

13. 145 

9.766 

1,708 

3,624 

12,230 

35,578 

130,098 

16,025 

10,117 

1,811 
3,930 
13, 157 
34,265 
150,026 
14,780 
13,289 

1,872 

3,909 

11,018 

24,829 

135,700 

10,396 

11,675 

1,683 
3,462 
9,292 
23,  172 
116,329 
7,736 

9, 124 

17,747 

15,222 

21,834 

12,345 

13,133 

4l,o6l 

18,368 

13,981 

21,210 

14,274 

12,278 

1+2,364 

19,232 

12,852 

21,1+02 

13,211 

12,404 

39,894 

19,035 

11,698 

22,693 

12,384 

13,577 

38,944 

32,619 

12,443 

24,739 

11,570 

14,345 

38,458 

32,468 

14, 103 
24,531 
10,763 
12,966 
36,675 

28,412 

21,001 

26,878 

11,677 

14,082 

38,444 

20,502 
23, 198 
21,507 
10,282 
12,1+06 
32,790 

14, 184 

21,946 

19,470 

8,400 

13,783 

28,226 

27,905 

61,451 

54,832 

33,692 

97,224 

63,321 

34,388 

1 10,861 
58,340 

34,151 

101,257 

50,995 

32,443 

112,655 

1+6,886 

30,596 

115,902 

48,943 

30,21+4 

121,071 

1+8,828 

29,087 

128,043 

43,370 

26, 1 14 

142,734 

35,224 

66,389 

30,513 

33,472 

2i+,6e2 

62,883 

35,573 

35,970 

24,542 

56,996 

34,834 

33,731 

22,645 

68,997 

33,380 

28,586 

20,247 

65,477 
33,395 
16,253 
17, 187 

64,357 
33,622 
11,127 
18, 175 

65,626 

35,981 

11,1+83 

17,360 

58,478 

32,708 

11,924 

15,104 

53,896 

29,523 

9, 104 
12,61+2 

1 1,617 

12,578 

34,965 

8,923 

5,080 

3,682 

13,41+1 

14,501 

34,801 

9,638 

5,439 

4,065 

11,890 
10, 176 

30,330 

7,954 

4,948 

3,370 

7,927 

7,200 

28,569 

5,312 

3,226 

1,726 

5,955 

5,747 

27,370 

3,830 

967 

714 

6,297 

5,453 

26,313 

3,198 

435 

496 

6,045 

5,318 

25,045 

3,024 

368 

490 

5,722 

5,077 

22,715 

2,955 

327 

518 

4,583 

4,622 

26,022 

2,630 

224 

1+24 

16, 101 
15,07c 
ll+,  1 18 
25,487 

18,386 

18,1+45 

15,374 

28,948 

14,528 

17,003 

12,823 

26,749 

12,690 

15,420 

11,154 

25,904 

10, 127 

13,279 

9,562 

23,435 

8,978 
11,904 
8,467 
21,  190 

9,294 

11,519 

8,667 

21,024 

8,786 

9,876 

8,450 

20,972 

7,  103 
8,580 
7,822 
19,414 

5,206 

7,573 

4,113 

6,683 

2,57 

6,1+44 

9,115 

4,879 

7,996 

3,449 

5,264 
8,303 
4,178 
6, 196 
3, 0 14 

3,530 

5,185 

3,163 

4,060 

1,857 

2,1+29 
2,662 
2,374 
2,747 
1, 172 

2,027 

1,379 

2,131 

2,402 

719 

3,037 

1,015 

1,896 

3,051 

821 

2,566 

772 

1,801 

2,302 

1+23 

2,011 

654 

1,514 

1,796 

339 

6,09'' 

>34,596 

4,61+2 

6,881 

131,091 

5,033 

6,965 
117,978 
4, 170 

6,012 

97,074 

3,2Ql 

4,327 
84,669 
2,  179 

3,158 

75,082 

1,613 

3,293 

69,715 

1,564 

3,391 

57,862 

1,586 

3,088 

54,573 

1 ,881+ 

8, 16 
30,28' 
51,01+1 

8,58c 
30,343 
+  51,161 

6,924 

27,453 

42,575 

4,237 
15,93 
28, 596 

2,033 

8,783 

17,206 

1,356 

6,327 

11,925 

1,628 

6,293 

14,234 

1,1+28 

5,773 

14,385 

1, 169 
6,365 
14,973 

_]/  Weekly  data  are  cd justed  for  split  weeks  in  the  month  on  the  basis  of  a  5"day  work-week. 
2/  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans^  by  State,  September  1 956 


Region  end  State 


Initial  claims 


Tota  I 


Region  I: 
Connecticut, . , . . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Vermont . . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands.. 
Region  III: 

De  laware . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.... 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 
Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida. . ....... 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois. ....... 

Indiana . 

Minnesota ....... 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa....... . 

Kansas. ......... 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 
Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. ....... 

Louisiana . 

Ok lehoma . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado. . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca lif ornia . 

Hawaii. . ....... 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho . . . . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Number 


23,445 


Amount 

of 

change 

from 

August 

1956 


-13,520 


527 

1,701 

622 


33 


345 

2, 1 66 

11*9 
31 
lit  I 
99 
21 

179 

i,oie 

173 

15 


30 


-800 

-1*73 

-1*08 


-235 

-521* 

-1*31* 

+31*1* 


ucv 

only  2/ 


Weeks  of  unemployment 
claimed 


Tota  I 


17,627 


1*31 

1,323 

1*72 


Number 


194,931 


1,389 
512 
1*,  138 
288 
1,311 
87 

2,796 

7,575 

15,871* 

295 

171* 

1,1+53 

1,1*28 

7,01+3 

8,892 

3,21*8 

1+.637 

7,951* 

l+,299 

5,297 

3,1*37 

3,559 

13,571* 

10,31*1 
16,1*38 
1*,  238 

l+,2l*9 
6,  ICO 
3,779 
2,691* 


1,296 
1, 182 
7,225 
671* 
173 
1*51 

1*,050 

3,992 

2,933 

12,917 


Amount 

of 

change 

from 

August 

1956 


-56,334 


-1,348 

-220 

-1,680 

-118 

-6I+5 

-38 

-1,380 

-2,358 

-7,224 

+6 

-169 

-545 

-654 

-1,336 

-3,548 

-1,247 

-1,61+1 

-4,235 
-1,055 
-1, 146 
-1,772 
-1,951 

-1,006 

-2,31*8 

-358 

-1,843 

-1,274 

-589 

-957 

-998 


-132 

-1,560 

-1,759 

+315 


982 

4,741 

2,315 

44 


-376 

-2,8  IC 

+  140 

-43 


ucv 

only  2/ 


636 

377 

2,409 

185 

1,236 

76 

2,762 

6,793 

15,671 

295 

137 

1,026 

1,237 

5,742 

7,993 

2,932 

3,774 

5,861 

3,635 

4,685 

3,066 

2,836 

11,452 

8,082 
16, 159 
4,092 


4, 152 
5,578 
2,829 
2,653 

1,055 
991* 
4,438 
6C5 
158  | 
398 

3,515 

3,650 

2,6i*| 

1 1,486 

802 

6l 


42 

850 

4,304 

2,050 

44 

25 

5i 

605 

r,446| 


Average 
week  ly 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 


Amount 
of 

payments  j/ 


First  payments 


Tota  I 


743 

1,818 

4,570 

66 

1*4 
302 
34 1 
1, 54o 
2,592 
827 
M72 

1,899 

1,087 

1,298 

962 

812 

3,635 

2,  166 
4,  il*4 
1,020 

1,038 

1,438 

886 

677 


787 

1,088 

755 

2,636 


24,781 

10,81+3 

61,511 

6,610 

36,81*7 

2,018 

75,298 

170,215 

474,375 

6,825 

3,894 

28,1*03 

31,545 

141,417 

21*2,965 

78, 178 
107,21 1 

165,047 

100,371* 

125,681 

92,1*51 

74,6ll* 

347,068 

202,869 

1*22,308 

100,31*8 

101,51*9 

137,407 

73,855 

69,1*46 

30,309 
27,996 
113,639 
15,361 
3,228 
10,934 


75.568 
104,462 
73,973 

252,703 

19,4 1 1 
2,28| 
16, 155 
11,518 
771 

22,222 

101,431 

43,772 

1,474 

865 

1.568 
13,938 
39,463 


Cumulative 
since 
Oct.  15, 
1952 


12,964 


48| 

1,074 

325 


8,296 
8,343 
30,  170 
3,496 
6,  150 
2,052 

15,420 

54,415 

29,578 

356 

1,967 

6,1*28 

14,870 

27,436 

46,81*8 

23,054 

26,166 

30,351 
18,  1 1*2 
16,555 
15,614 
15,240 
33,435 

27.373 
34,019 
29,213 

35,332 

23,395 

23,749 

13,497 

8,1*88 

8,464 

28,243 

4,970 

5,031 

5,252 

15,824 
12,345 
14,019 
40,361 

7,524 
4,355 
6,050 
4,625 

1.373 


6,303 
56,64l 
6, 1 14 
731 

828 

4,583 

14,432 

19,957 


Exhaus¬ 
tions 
cumu¬ 
lative  to 
date  4/ 


unemployment  compensation  payments  to  supplement  benefitl  Jnde/state tnd/lr  UCFF  "C  ' dafa  °"  veterans  filing  for 
2/  r  ''eteran  receiving  such  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  the  i-M  I riWH  "  programs;  excludes  data  for  a  weekly  average 
£/  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  under  <;+  ai,rood  unemployment  insurance  program. 

y  Represents  gross  payments  which  are  unadjusted  ^  voided  benent  rhl^  ‘T9™- 
W  Since  full  UCV  payment  can  be  drawn  for  26  benefit  check  and  overpayments. 

April  .4,  1953.  ,0r  26  COnsecn^  weeks>  exhaustion  of  such  benefits  could  not  have  occurred  prior  to 


344 

1, 1 16 

3,071 
214 
1,283 
230 

3, 129 
4,281 
9,831 
67 

210 
1,264 
2,317 
5,356 
13,556 
5,706 
9,335 

9,871 

1,602 

4,906 

3,778 

4,396 

12,279 

8,361 

8,899 

5,433 

5,638 

4,517 

3,402 

2,381 

702 

785 

5,194 

539 

6c4 

61*4 

2,979 

2,773 

3,218 

9,421 

907 

205 

1,333 

464 

156 

579 
4,086 
1, 160 
43 

24o 

426 

1,379 

2,741 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation 
for  Federal  Employees,^  by  State,  September  1956 


Region 

end 

State 


Initial 
claims  2/ 


Tota I . 


Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island.. . 

Vermont.........****** 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.........** 

Virgin  Islands . 

Region  III: 

De laware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy I vania . 

Virginia..... . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alebema . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 
Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . . . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas. . . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . . 

Louisiana. . . . 

Ok lahoma . 

Texas. . . . . 

Region  IX : 

Colorado . 

Montana . . . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca lifornie . 

Hawaii . . 

Nevada . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . . 

Idaho . . 

Oregon........ . . 

Washington. 


Weeks  of 
unemp Icyment 
claimed 


1,737 

5,9l6 

1,61 1 

0 

69 

3,080 

1,265 

1,052 

5,381 

9U3 

267 

1,2 44 

1,01 1 

2,009 

732 

747 

3,1^2 

2,251 

828 

1,459 

2,603 

1,690 

626 

511 

2 44 
4io 

1,297 

1,020 

45 

187 

7 14 
677 
2, 122 
2,932 


610 

5,698 

936 

|66 


Average  weekly 
number  of 
beneficiaries 


Weeks 
compensated 

for  a  1 1 
unemp Icyment 


1,794 

5,508 

1,022 

0 


952 

659 

1,904 

689 

675 

3,194 

1,928 

966 

1,325 

2,839 

1,534 

605 

333 


430 

534 

i,96l 

2,354 


676 

5,666 

866 

I85 


Amount  of 
benefits 
paid  3/ 


15,018 

4,559 

35,889 

7,443 

10,226 

821 

60,650 

169,859 

22,796 

0 

2, 149 
92,750 
34,870 

17, 143 

183,745 

22,013 

4,388 

19,971 
15, 137 

49,943 

12,389 

14,847 

74,505 

4o,643 

28,667 

41,485 

75,541 

42,421 

13,354 

8,841 

4,515 

10,786 

24,434 

31,877 

I, 083 
4,029 

9,631 

12,552 

51,231 

57,251 

II, 963 
2,551 
10,494 
19,291 

1,491 

18,659 

171,969 

24,390 

5,591 

15,536 

1,919 

16,320 

101,899 


1/  The  "ucFF  oroorem  established  under  provisions  of  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  became 

January  I?  I955.’  Includes  data  on  Federal  employees  filing  jointly  under  UCFE,  State,  end/or 

2/  Kud";  transitional  claims.  Not  strictly  conparable  with  earlier  data  since  transitional  c 
y  Unadjusted  fS ' voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan. 


effective 

veterans' 

(aims  were 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  September  30, 1956  and  1955 

(Amount  in  thousands) 


Region 

and 

State 


Total  2/. 


Region  I: 

Connecticut...., 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire.., 
Rhode  Island..., 
Vermont . 


Region  II: 
New  Jersey. 
New  York . . . 


Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Mary  land . . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.... 

Virginia . . . . 

West  Virginia... 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

F  lorida. . . . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi..., 
South  Carolina, 
Tennessee . 


Region  V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VI: 

1 1  linois. . 
Indiana. . . 
Minnesota. 
Y/isconsin. 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri. . . . . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas.  • . 
Louisiana. . 
Ok  lahoma. . . 
Texas . 


Region  IX: 
Colorado. . . 
Montana. . .. 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming. . . . 


Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca lifornia. . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada...... 


Region  XI: 
Alaska..... 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Benefits  paid 
3  months  ending 


Sept.  30, 
1956 


♦3H,  112 


4,685 

i,o4i 

8,315 

1,229 

3,053 

297 


21,852 

44, 169 


708 

807 

3,203 

5,975 

39,429 

2,289 

2,34s 


3,288 

4,550 

4,511 

1,948 

2,676 

6,917 


5,803 

49,237 

14,322 


15,820 
10, 178 
2,54 2 
5,224 


1,342 

1,576 

4,476 

759 

79 

90 


1,270 

2,222 

1,788 

4,948 


595 

207 

413 

587 

151 


734 
17, 186 
534 
681 


132 

318 

1,564 

3,643 


Sept.  30 
1955 


♦262, 1 18 


6,332 

1,755 

10,001 

i,Q44 

2,793 

497 


19,790 

45,696 


312 
858 
3,44l 
5, 102 
37,575 
2, 170 
2,463 


2,368 

4,597 

3,448 

1,419 

1,954 

6,203 


5,352 

19,871 

8,904 


15,327 

4,545 

2,674 

3,536 


818 

2,064 

4,232 

472 

120 

70 


I,  110 

2,832 

1,768 

3,321 


4oi 

234 

57i 

630 

157 


939 

15,384 

536 

384 


231 
31 1 

1,592 

3,912 


Col  lections 
3  months  ending 


Sept.  30, 
1956 


♦454,605 


8,397 

2,399 

20,914 

1,827 

5,377 

725 


26,308 

62,441 


954 
l,  176 
5,542 
7,627 
60,949 
3,187 
4,401 


Sept.  30, 
1955 


Benefits  paid 
12  months  ending 


Sept.  30, 
1956 


Sept.  30, 
1955 


♦365,701 


7,419 

1,977 

20,272 

1,737 

4,685 

536 


22,977 

58,398 


6co 

820 

3,849 

5,425 

40,969 

2,094 

2,970 


11,331,446 


19,407 

6,824 

41,086 

5,599 

12,997 

1,714 


97,373 

212,944 


2,369 

3,712 

13,288 

23,819 

159,318 

8,439 

8,581 


5,  102 

4,432 

n,743 

4,158 

2,223 

1 1,286 

6,572 

4,967 

15,671 

1,803 

1,490 

7,375 

3,387 

2,817 

9,841 

7,997 

5,845 

27,808 

7,001 

5,663 

22,517 

24,610 

17,064 

134,925 

17,203 

15, 191 

57,969 

27,262 

16,267 

59,975 

10,758 

8,538 

33,788 

4,135 

3,343 

19,958 

7,516 

6,698 

23,046 

2,406 

1,264 

7,210 

3,732 

2,929 

9,457 

7,860 

5,617 

21,024 

1,434 

922 

5,254 

715 

549 

2,6l  1 

493 

251 

i,4oi 

1,857 

1,707 

6,442 

5,260 

4, 103 

10,906 

3,133 

2, 131 

8,563 

7,796 

4,737 

20, 142 

1,710 

710 

3,090 

1,24 2 

1,079 

3,815 

1,285 

M35 

2,691 

1,506 

1,360 

3,710 

499 

4o4 

1,811 

2,  150 

1,729 

3,801 

47,387 

43,911 

96,096 

700 

547 

2,896 

1,280 

1, 183 

4,373 

1,398 

1,296 

4,963 

1,  157 

1,356 

.4,026 

5,156 

3,633 

18,215 

14,671 

13,863 

35,560 

♦  1,535,310 


29,631 

8,591 

60,385 

6,009 

13,731 

3,612 


102,277 

242,599 


2,546 
4,695 
22,  193 
26,625 
204,357 
ir,268 
20,447 


11, 179 

17,647 

8,234 

10,578 

31,442 


31,943 

89,835 

78,451 


92,376 

29,929 

23,932 

26,355 


6,516 
10,957 
27,926 
4,399 
3, 191 
1,291 


7,002 

16,976 

10,356 

18,  l4l 


3,322 

5,3S6 

3,687 

4,334 

2,318 


3,526 

113,669 

2,950 

2,966 


7,655 

4,405 

18,576 

33,583 


Collections  and 
interest 
12  months  ending 


Sept.  30, 
1956 


♦  1,610,785 


i/  Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  December  31,  1955. 

¥/  SfatS  figures  "“y  not  eclu»l  national  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^^mlntst^M00  c,Cred,ited  f°  S*'ateS,'  accounts  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Administrative  Financing  Act  of  1954.  ' 

W  Represents  funds  remaining  for  benefits  after  a  f3, 000,000  advance  to  A 


31,567 
9,  131 
77,744 
7,626 
18,026 
2,653 


93,743 

239,817 


3,3 18 
5,o4o 
20,511 
28,675 
165,510 
11,385 
13,531 


18,751 
14,270 
24,930 
6,798 
12,473 
28, 199 


26,236 
77,  156 
68,683 


89,426 
39, 158 
20,333 
30,845 


8,580 
12,662 
29,  164 
4,797 
2,378 
1,647 


7,606 
20,315 
10, 149 
25,626 


5,843 
5,054 
5, 109 
5,800 
2,043 


8,067 

178,359 

3,068 

4,927 


4,470 
5, 171 
16,045 
38,366 


Sept.  30, 
1955 


♦  1,367,282 


28,962 

8,059 

76,620 

6,449 

16,506 

2,  172 


83,394 

228,856 


2,083 

4,013 

14,206 

27,006 

124,076 

8,926 

9,629 


14,452 

10,590 

20,654 

6,078 

H,727 

22,470 


21,521 

65,831 

60,537 


60,314 

30,245 

17,010 

26,517 


6,707 
n,34 2 
22, 186 
4,054 
2,264 

1, 143 


7, 189 
16,911 

8,440 

22,920 


4,  i4i 
4,736 
4,419 

5,176 

1,735 


6,703 
158, 162 
2,831 
4,417 


3,531 
5,4l6 
13,  122 
40,816 


Funds  available 


Sept.  30, 
1956 


ji/^8,472,532 


243, 125 
44,694 

310,851 

22,870 

29,370 

16,236 


459,651  [ 
1,207,265 


17,  130 
56,419 | 

115,752 

176,309 

374,733 

89,601 

63,072 


81,786 

87,668 

147,359 

36,045 

72,962 

93,854 


123,825 

309,902 

625,432 


471,771 
210, 103 

113,206 

250,725 


109,832 
8 1,87 1 
214,863 
39,  174 
9,7 1 1 
13,293 


45,518 

134,817 

52,933 

290,901 


73,053 

45,364 

37,283 

37,761 

I5,74l 


For  12  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  1956 
percent  of 


Benefits 

Sept.  30,  to  Reserves  to 
1955  taxable  taxable 
wages  _l/  wa9es  J/ 


8, 162,088 

1-3 

230,320 

1.0 

42,238 

1.5 

272,937 

1. 1 

20,735 

1.6 

24, 147 

2.2 

15,245 

1.0 

461,695 

2.3 

1,256,795 

1.6 

16,061 

•7 

54, 905 | 

.7 

108,078 

.8 

170,856) 

1.3 

346, 142  j 

2.0 

86,212 

.6 

57,821 

.9 

74,4131 

l.l 

84,257 

.8 

137,648 

36,468 

70,045 

93,025 


1.0 

1.6 

l.l 

2.0 


119,992  2.0 
365,824  2.4 
612,579  .8 


439,960  .8 
203,758  l.l 
117,329  1.2 
242,226  1.0 


108, 129 
78,382 
205,974 
39,479 

9,900 

12,999 


44,204 

125,031 

51,055 

284,310 


70,090 

44,030 

34,756 

35,561 

15,462 


.7 

l.l 

.9 

l.l 

2.0 

1.0 


1.2 
.8 
1.0 
•  5 


.4 
1.3 
.8 
•  9 
1.2 


52, 958 1  48,679  .8 

944/246  858,776  1.0 

22,399  22,145  1.2 

19,  l66|  18, 552 j  1.9 


4/  2,830  hj  3,279  3.9 

37,  (15  35,896  '1.5 

54,240  56,089  1.9 

200,727|  197,407  2.1 


8.3 


12. 1 
9.6 
0.1 
6.4 
4.9 
9.8 


1 1.0 

9.9 


4.7 

9.9 

6.8 
9.7 
4.6 
6.2 

6.9 


7.3 
5.9 
9.7 
7-7 

8.4 

6.6 


II. I 

5.5 

3.8 


6.5 

7.0 

7-3 

11.4 


1 1.0 

9-4 

9.2 
7-9 

7.3 

9.3 


8.5 

10.4 

6.0 

7-4 


10.5 
14.9 
1 1.2 
9.4 

10.  I 


11.6 

9.7 

0.9 

8.3 


2.2 

13.9 
5-5 
12.  I 


Fund  on  July  I,  1956  under  the  provisions  of  the  Employment  Security 
lasxa  from  Federal  account  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
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Wages  Paid  by  Firms  Covered  by  State  Unemployment  Insurance 

Laws,  by  State  and  Calendar  Quarter ^ 

n  thousands/ 


Region  and  State 


1955 


January- 

March 


April- 

June 


July- 

September 


October- 

December 


1956 


January- 

llarch 


Change  from  same 
period  preceding  year 


Amount 


Percentage 


Total . , 

Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Mas  sachusett  . . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York.. . 

Region  HI: 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland. . . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . . . 


*33,969,482 


*36,301,534 


*37,962,910 


$40,403,884 


*38,825,969 


+4,856,487 


♦14.3 


681,662 

130,981 

1,234,749 

104,248 

186,346 

47,649 


1,445,322 

4,668,480 


132,183 

195,954 

529,327 

513,301 

2,688,601 

438,921 

299,277 


333.392 

472,828 

458.393 
130,858 
247,939 
440,594 


340,281 

2,124,947 

2,448,258 


722,939 

139,848 

1,312,315 

113,456 

194,047 

52,397 


1,541,687 

4,853,811 


121,110 

204,591 

577,612 

544,595 

2,904,612 

465,851 

328,648 


361,092 

473,438 

484,994 

141,058 

265,557 

461,593 


365,935 

2,272,878 

2,667,553 


738,836 

157,114 

1,351,291 

119,270 

196,785 

55,201 


1,596,540 

5,025,376 


129,555 

208,145 

605,383 

562,079 

3,013,030 

485,273 

335,744 


376,599 
473,489 
510,313 
149, 341 
265,970 
478,382 


390,822 

2,311,374 

2,811,011 


820,492 

160,056 

1,483,013 

122,291 

219,769 

58,624 


1,706,617 

5,463,586 


138,517 

226,690 

646,824 

628,360 

3,165,123 

520,893 

355,193 


408,147 

533,771 

547,000 

158,899 

285,407 

509,461 


423,239 

2,459,440 

3,000,143 


781,084 

155,101 

1,379,370 

116,040 

208,931 

58,851 


1,606,406 

5,221,516 


163,996 

213,522 

608,851 

604,979 

3,029,770 

500,856 

355,753 


410,352 

596,692 

554,768 

155,816 

277,470 

509,764 


390,189 

2,346,079 

2,803,531 


♦99,422 

♦24,120 

♦144,621 

♦11,792 

♦22,585 

+11,202 


+161,084 

♦553,036 


♦31,813 

♦17,568 

♦79,524 

+91,678 

♦341,169 

♦61,935 

♦56,476 


♦76,960 

♦123,864 

♦96,375 

♦24,958 

♦29,531 

♦69,170 


♦49,908 

♦221,132 

♦355,273 


♦14.6 

♦18.4 

♦11.7 

♦11.3 

♦12.1 

+23.5 


♦11.1 

♦11.8 


♦24.1 

♦9.0 

♦15.0 

♦17.9 

♦12.7 

♦14.1 

+18.9 


♦23.1 

♦26.2 

♦21.0 

♦19.1 

♦11.9 

♦15.7 


♦14.7 

♦10.4 

♦14.5 


Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana.. • • . < 
Minnesota.... 
Wisconsin.... 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . 

Missouri..... 
Nebraska. . . . , 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Region  VIII: 
Arkansas .... 
Louisiana. . . 
Oklahoma. . . . 
Texas . 

Region  IX: 
Colorado.... 

Montana . 

New  Mexico.. 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California.. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. . 


2,574,848 

2,756,074 

2,845,723 

1,002,313 

1,072,978 

1,129,435 

523,209 

573,701 

620,805 

739,445 

801,146 

843,396 

318,514 

343,575 

357,773 

293,612 

303,606 

•315,499 

787,098 

834,223 

867,984 

153,002 

165,854 

174,475 

39,054 

42,772 

48,790 

42,080 

46,378 

51,200 

150,492 

161,542 

168,409 

411,200 

435,452 

461,189 

289,261 

310,009 

322,161 

1,294,221 

1,367,872 

1,432,049 

221,348 

238,267 

257,351 

88,848 

98,305 

112,082 

101,957 

110,365 

120,286 

120,884 

134,458 

146,280 

44,798 

50,901 

59,785 

143,945 

156,773 

158,421 

3,245,084 

3,524,828 

3,776,049 

74,178 

76,285 

83,940 

64,032 

71,566 

79,036 

26,271 

43,128 

63,192 

75,716 

85,570 

98,211 

307,785 

340,515 

382,375 

541,796 

583,774 

640,091 

3,103,194 

1,209,364 

647,799 

900,726 


2,994,521 

1,184,714 

591,694 

866,102 


383,361 

324,077 

917,199 

183,631 

48,919 

51,847 


362,818 

315,996 

898,404 

172,333 

44,213 

49,025 


179,269 

497,230 

339,538 

1,527,052 


167,002 

472,407 

334,469 

1,542,462 


275,555 

112,136 

121,773 

154,278 

57,440 


178,448 

3,872,952 

86,068 

73,822 


41,288 

95,679 

359,397 

620,287 


264,652 

100,045 

117,192 

139,972 

49,401 


174,926 

3,747,322 

79,471 

67,187 


31,199 

86,546 

345,573 

576,636 


+419,673 

♦182,401 

♦68,485 

♦126,657 


♦16.3 

+18.2 

+13.1 

♦17.1 


♦44,304 

♦22,384 

♦111,306 

♦19,331 

♦5,159 

♦6,945 


♦13.9 

♦7.6 

+14.1 

♦12.6 

♦13.2 

♦16.5 


♦16,510 

♦61,207 

+45,208 

♦248,241 


+11.0 

♦14.9 

+15.6 

+19.2 


♦43,304 

♦11,197 

♦15,235 

♦19,088 

+4,603 


♦19.6 

♦12.6 

♦14.9 

♦15.8 

+10.3 


♦30.981 

♦502,238 

♦5,293 

♦3,155 


♦21.5 

♦15.5 

♦7.1 

♦4.9 


♦4,928 

♦10,830 

♦37,788 

♦34,840 


♦18.8 

♦14.3 

♦12.3 

♦6.4 


Total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods  ending  within  the  quarter. 
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Employment  in  Firms  Covered  by  the  Federal -State  Unemployment  Insurance  System 

by  State  and  Type  of  Coverage 

—  ■  /in  thou— ndj7 


Region 

and 

State 


State  unemployment  insurance  coverage  1/ 


March 


Total .  35,370 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . .  685 

“•i"* .  163 

Masaachuaetta .  1,420 

New  Hampehiro  . . . . .  132 

Rhode  Ieland. „  222 

Vermont .  39 

Region  II: 

New  . ersey .  1,403 

N«’r  Tork . 

Region  III: 

Delaware . no 

District  of  Columbia. .  215 

Maryland .  625 

North  Carolina. •••••••  724 

Pennsylvania .  2,968 

Virginia .  556 

West  Virginia . .  309 

Region  Jf : 

Alabama. . .  433 

Florida. 392 

Georgia .  613 

Mississippi . 2C4 

South  Carolina.  •••••••  352 

Tennessee..,.. a..aaaaa  543 

Region  V: 

Kentuclgr.  ....... ......  405 

Michigan .  1,737 

ohi° .  2,379 

Region  VI: 

Illinois .  2,424 

Indian . 933 

Minnesota .  561 

Wiaoonain .  761 

Region  VII: 

Iowa....a.aaaaaaaaaa>#  359 

Kansas  ••••••••« . 312 

Missouri . . . 347 

Nebraska . iqq 

North  Dakota... .  46 

South  Dakota.  ••••••••.  52 

Region  VIII : 

Arkansas .  232 

Louisiana. • •••••••••••  501 

Oklahoma. •••••• •••••••  32O 

T«“« .  1,430 

Region  II: 

Colorado.... . 233 

Montana . ]_oi 

Hew  Mexico .  120 

Utah .  l;,i 

Wyoming .  50 

Region  I: 

Ariaona . 154 

California .  3  no 

Hawaii .  99 

Nevada . . .  62 

Region  II: 

Alaaka . 20 

Idaho .  gg 

Oregon . .  305 

Washington. . 539 


April 


35,924 


692 

165 

1,446 

134 

222 

60 


1,420 

4,460 


115 

217 

641 

725 

3,014 

566 

318 


434 

583 

616 

201 

357 

553 


413 

1,842 

2,439 


2,456 

1,001 

586 

772 


367 

317 

856 

185 

49 

55 


235 

496 

321 

1,449 


239 

106 

122 

147 

53 


158 

3,176 

99 

64 


24 

93 

312 

553 


May 


36, 241 


695 

168 

1,452 

137 

221 

61 


1,437 

4,484 


118 

219 

649 

729 

3,042 

568 

321 


441 

561 

620 

204 

357 

559 


418 

1,851 

2,471 


2,470 

1,007 

600 

780 


371 

315 

860 

190 

50 

56 


238 

503 

324 

1,460 


244 

HO 

124 

152 

58 


157 

3,206 

99 

66 


30 

98 

323 

567 


June 


36,843 


702 

181 

1,476 

143 

227 

64 


1,463 

4,539 


122 

220 

660 

741 

3,085 

576 

327 


450 

555 

632 

210 

360 

563 


424 

1,861 

2,506 


2.512 

1,023 

614 

793 


378 

317 

871 

193 

52 

58 


240 

516 

330 

1,487 


248 

116 

128 

157 

63 


158 

3,268 

102 

69 


37 

103 

338 

585 


Federal  civilian 


^  KCen1?  £  Wagaa*af<worteMCeoywed^byeSateStoaB^oyBont^neurance,>Lamafor*3rdequMter,11955f  ^  F°r  * 

ilfuirstT  Ar?8  1/1  8hT  t*"8 Di8trlct*o”^l™6i^r<Port^o^th  (N^HJ  Na^Ir^dt'i^iicl^di^ith1thTstatd  *ioh  “*  ^  ***  Washin«t°'>»  D.  C. 

Puerto^Rlco^anH  ""Ploy^nt  is  subject  toThs  protons ol the Ne^a^I™'  ^  ******* 


1955 

1956 

1956 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

36,933 

37,354 

37,561 

37,602 

37,640 

37,887 

37,489 

37,482 

37,794 

2,136 

2,164 

2,167 

692 

186 

1,463 

146 

220 

64 

698 

188 

1,487 

146 

230 

65 

710 

184 

1,497 

144 

234 

65 

717 

183 

1,495 

141 

233 

65 

7a 

181 

1,500 

139 

235 

65 

733 

180 

1,511 

140 

235 

65 

716 

186 

1,461 

136 

237 

68 

715 

186 

1,465 

136 

238 

68 

720 

182 

1,4a 

135 

238 

68 

12 
14 
59 
3 

13 
3 

12 

15 

60 

3 

13 

3 

12 

15 

60 

3 

13 

3 

3,469 

4,531 

1,487 

4,600 

1,492 

4,639 

1,496 

4,660 

1,491 

4,674 

1,491 

4,677 

1,449 

4,597 

1,458 

4,633 

1,4a 

4,652 

49 

182 

49 

184 

50 

184 

122 

215 

659 

741 

3,079 

580 

330 

125 

as 

668 

764 

3,096 

584 

335 

127 

220 

671 

782 

3,127 

593 

336 

126 

221 

669 

787 

3,130 

596 

335 

124 

223 

673 

783 

3,113 

597 

334 

127 

227 

676 

786 

3,129 

600 

337 

122 

217 

648 

794 

3,032 

595 

334 

123 

a? 

649 

793 

3,037 

597 

334 

126 

a9 

663 

796 

3,075 

600 

336 

3 

228 

45 

27 

133 

69 

11 

3 

229 

48 

28 

134 

70 

11 

3 

229 

48 

28 

134 

70 

11 

453 

548 

634 

211 

362 

569 

458 

554 

646 

214 

368 

576 

461 

557 

647 

a6 

368 

576 

461 

572 

652 

as 

368 

575 

463 

598 

653 

215 

370 

576 

468 

629 

659 

a6 

376 

585 

499 

699 

695 

226 

370 

604 

500 

708 

695 

224 

370 

603 

504 

707 

698 

228 

371 

609 

52 

41 

55 

17 

22 

a 

53 

42 

55 

17 

a 

a 

53 

43 

55 

17 

a 

41 

423 

1,852 

2,504 

436 

1,833 

2,5a 

435 

1,842 

2,544 

444 

1,890 

2,545 

445 

1,918 

2,539 

458 

1,941 

2,559 

433 

1,908 

2,478 

427 

1,857 

2,468 

429 

1,841 

2,497 

30 

38 

94 

30 

39 

95 

30 

39 

95 

2,511 

1,022 

623 

815 

2,530 

1,038 

631 

813 

2,540 

1,038 

637 

808 

2,564 

1,048 

622 

803 

2,574 

1,053 

617 

810 

2,593 

1,056 

612 

817 

2,600 

1,094 

585 

807 

2,594 

1,088 

583 

806 

2,609 

1,092 

589 

811 

99 

34 

a 

20 

100 

34 

25 

20 

101 

34 

25 

20 

380 

315 

871 

193 

54 

59 

386 

316 

876 

193 

54 

59 

386 

316 

876 

193 

55 

59 

385 

310 

872 

194 

55 

58 

385 

310 

879 

192 

53 

57 

383 

312 

885 

190 

50 

55 

379 

319 

901 

189 

51 

57 

376 

317 

898 

188 

51 

57 

378 

324 

909 

191 

51 

58 

16 

a 

48 

19 

6 

8 

16 

23 

48 

18 

6 

9 

16 

23 

48 

18 

6 

9 

241 

5a 

332 

1,492 

243 

526 

333 

1,501 

247 

530 

332 

1,501 

246 

530 

333 

1,501 

246 

535 

335 

1,512 

249 

541 

338 

1,538 

238 

526 

344 

1,616 

237 

5a 

342 

1,616 

244 

527 

347 

1,635 

15 

23 

42 

m 

15 

24 

42 

113 

16 

24 

42 

113 

256 

118 

128 

157 

66 

258 

120 

128 

157 

67 

257 

119 

130 

167 

64 

258 

116 

128 

163 

61 

256 

114 

127 

159 

59 

256 

111 

129 

158 

57 

259 

106 

124 

149 

53 

257 

104 

124 

148 

52 

260 

106 

127 

152 

53 

32 

7 

18 

26 

5 

33 

7 

19 

26 

5 

33 

7 

19 

26 

5 

156 

3,299 

111 

72 

158 

3,381 

111 

72 

162 

3,396 

107 

69 

165 

3,375 

103 

67 

167 

3,363 

103 

66 

170 

3,392 

104 

65 

169 

3,273 

103 

61 

169 

3,311 

103 

61 

171 

3,363 

101 

62 

15 

224 

5 

16 

228 

5 

16 

227 

5 

40 

105 

347 

596 

40 

108 

359 

601 

35 

109 

357 

604 

31 

106 

345 

587 

26 

104 

335 

572 

24 

101 

330 

566 

21 

95 

325 

541 

a 

94 

326 

537 

a 

95 

332 

549 

6 

17 

53 

6 

17 

53 

6 

17 

53 

provisions  of  the  New  Hampshire  unemployment  insurance  law.  Data  forAlaeka, 
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— E"lpl°ynlt''»  S«c“”(y  *««■*!«»  Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  E,nnloym.nt  5«curltv 


SP:=  — « 

ARKANSAS.'".':::::;:::;;;  Employment  sllZZ  ^°mmiSSi°n-  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix 

Box  2981,  Little  Rocf1810"’  Cpartment  of  Labor'  Employment  Security- Welfare  Building. 

COLORADO^ .  Department  of  Employment.  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

CONNECTICUT::::::::::  EnXZStVZ*?™-  568„State  CapitCl  AnneX  Buildin*’  Denver  2 

DELAWARE .  Unemployment  CompensItfoTco  epa.rt™ Labor'  92  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA...  United"  States Ser^To^D  WU-ington  99 

Unemployment  Compensation  Board  451  Pennsvi*  °  U"lbia'  1724  F  Street  NW,  Washington  25; 

GEORGIA .  E  rU1  C°mmiSSi-  "  *  WaShingt°n  1 

Hawaii....'.':.':;;;;;;;;;;;;.  D^r  w^ofLaw a^m^s^ai mTumons LKbTkTe  Labor  Bmld,ng- Atlanta  3 

P.o.  Box  1761,  Honolulu  13  S’  Keehkolam  Building.  825  Mililani  Street 

IDAHO .  Employment  Security  Agency,  P  O  Box  520  1  1  Cm  *>.  ^ 

ILLINOIS .  Division  of  Plar^.L  J ,  J  '  '  153  *  South  8th  Street,  Boise 

IN01ANA  . E  -  -  —  • 

TOWA  .  Employment  Security  Division.  141  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  2  5 

Sas' .  IZZ  <  cCCUrtty  C°mmi8Sion*  112  seventh  Street.  Des  Moines  8 

KENTUCKY . Bureau  of  EmpeiCoymeynt  Srcl^y^a^f^nf^F^6^'  401  T°peka  B°^vard,  Topeka 

Frankfort  ^  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

LOUISIANA .  “  lugTr^"  SeCUHty’  — t  -  —  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Annex  Building. 

MARYLAND .  Sf^Urity  Com™ssion,  331  Water  Street,  Augusta 

Em 1  * ®®1  1 

Ssssipp7'::;;;;;;;;;;:  i Avenue* Detroit  2 
MISSOURI.....’.’:::::: .  DivisiofofE mepClovlment°rmi S S,l0n’  P’° •  Box  l6"'  Milner  Building,  Jackson 

MONTANA  uJ21  DUnkHn  Street:CJUe7fey;so:Pc7yment  *  Lab°r  3nd  IndUStrlal  R*Uti0“‘ 

NEBRASKA.....'.'..’.' .  D-  0y^«nt  Compensation  Commission,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building  P  O  Box  1728  H  1 

NEVADA  . d~  -  “»■  >«  ~,M'  H'ien* 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE'.';;;;.'.  D+epartment-  P°"  Box  602.  Carson  City 
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Table  I.  Selected  local  office  activities,  by  State  -  Women, September  1956 


Initial  claims  3/ 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
August 
1956 


Number 


281,201+ 


Weeks  of 
unemp loyment 
covered  by 
continued  claims 


Number 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
August 
1956 


-6.5  1,669,829  -18.6 


4,883 

-38.5 

29,84l 

2,  175 

+  17.1 

13, 107 

17,749 

+6.4 

69,023 

2,570 

+  15.7 

15,399 

4,692 

-13.1 

18,057 

553 

+2.6 

3,24l 

17,273 

+8.2 

108,674 

60,311 

+9.4 

209,521 

66 

+  1.5 

530 

0 

... 

0 

309 

-12.5 

1,055 

710 

-14.9 

6, 103 

2,824 

-23.5 

14,956 

13,554 

+13.8 

55,504 

27,668 

-15.3 

200, 101 

2,673 

+  I3-9 

13,668 

1,539 

+37.9 

!0,4l8 

16,559 
51,577 
57,995 | 
U,J33 
29,Sh2  I 
51,093 


35,090 
|4|,  119 
67,515 


94,257 
41;,  53 1 
l4,46o 
18,005 


9,777 

6,824 


9,267 

+35.0 

44, 136 

782 

+8.0 

6,043 

60 

-36.2 

597 

i4o 

-23.9 

;  863 

1,477 

-24.4 

11,930 

1,219 

-20. 1 

9,286 

1,690 

-4.2 

11,770 

4,953 

+5.0 

33,833 

557 

-18.6 

3, 169 

287 

+  1 1.7 

1,506 

185 

-37.3 

1,098 

523 

+5.4 

3,182 

123 

+25.5 

683 

708 

-8.4  I 

4,436 

16,792 

-17.2 

92,071 

609 

+8.6 

4,745 

342 

-3.4 

1,755 

142 

+34.0 

871 

313 

0 

3,147 

1,849 

-8.5 

9,843 

3,326 

+.8 

23,012 

-36.2 
-6.4 
-7.1 
+6.4 
-36.2 
-18. 5 


-21.1 
-22. 1 
+7.0 


-33.9 

-23*5 

-27.7 

-14.3 

-21.5 

-43-5 

-19.7 


-30.8 

-17. 1 
-24-9 
-22.6 

-.8 

-25.1 


■18.8 

+8.5 

-25.7 


-20.6 

■11.3 

-30.0 

-26.8 


-28.6 

-16.4 

+3-3 

•16.7 

-29.9 

-22.3 


-7.6 

-28.9 

-19.0 

+.7 


-I6.3 
-20. 1 
-42.3 
-31.1 
-4l 


-17.2 
-25.4 
+  15.4 
-13.8 


+22.5 

-34.4 

-21.8 

-19.2 


1/  The  number  of  applications  taken  shou  Id  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  tote  1  t 

2/  Not^ol  tYw  c?"!  fypeS  °f  aPP,icents  for  who™  written  applications  are  not  taken  J  ePP|lcan^  ^  Employment  Service  offices, 

¥/  Tn  ,TP  l  !Jtete  VOlume  for  eifher  Pcriod  represented  was  under  50. 

transitione^claim^to'totat'initia^c'lalrns  *  f  or^womer^was^onl'y  V^^percent  ?or' '^feer!!^  ^  S%Lh°“eVer’  ^  n°tlona'  avera9e  rafi°  °f 

sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States.  P  ^  Perl0d  January  '950-June  1953-  Includes  intrastate  claims 


Table  2.  — Nonagricultural  selection  activity  and  individuals  tested,  by  State,  September  195 6 


Region  and  State 

Se 

lection  notices  issued 

Individuals  tested 

Tot  a 

1 

Responses 

Referrals  resulting 
from  notices 

Aptitude  tests 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

August 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

Auqust 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

August 

1956 

Total 

Specific 

Genera  1 

Profi¬ 

ciency 

tests 

Total,  53  States.. 

J/$  95,727 

-9-0 

j/377,6k9 

-9-2 

j/279, 36k 

-9.5 

103, 9k5 

52,305 

21,990 

29,650 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

I3.U8I 

-  IS.  5 

6,971 

-13-2 

k,390 

-12.  1 

1, 160 

695 

Ik8 

jr/ 

Maine . . . 

1,678 

-30.  1 

1,  159 

~3k*  k 

1,057 

-28.  k 

188 

117 

71 

0 

Massachusetts. . . 

26,756 

-19-5 

16, 121 

-16.6 

10,885 

-7.0 

1,620 

k96 

kak 

6ko 

Mew  Hampshire... 

2,31k 

-16.9 

1,738 

-Ik- 8 

I,5k9 

-15. 1 

281 

18k 

k9 

k8 

Rhode  Island.... 

2,852 

-16.3 

1,533 

-20.6 

1,05k 

-16.8 

31k 

106 

88 

120 

Vermont . 

Region  TT: 

1,098 

-7-8 

72k 

-13.6 

602 

-6-k 

2kk 

3k 

207 

3 

New  Jersey . 

16,530 

-19- 1 

8,257 

-Ik.  3 

k,727 

-17-7 

1,05k 

661 

150 

2k3 

New  York . 

.0/) 

— 

,  (i/) 

— 

(J/) 

k,k»5 

I,kk6 

I,k30 

1,539 

Puerto  Rico . 

6,360 

-1.7 

k,795 

-7.5 

3,889 

-Ik- 3 

1,788 

I,k29 

192 

167 

Virgin  Islands.. 

195 

*39.3 

175 

-•50-9 

127 

+23.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Region  TIT? 

Delaware . 

312 

-23-3 

226 

-28.0 

173 

-30.5 

153 

0 

ike 

5 

Dist.  of  Co|.... 

2,971 

-23.8 

1,777 

-21.5 

1, 10k 

-19-9 

395 

67 

107 

221 

Maryland. ....... 

6,750 

-10.9 

k,  119 

-12.8 

3, 120 

-13.6 

1,662 

535 

850 

277 

North  Carolina.. 

21,009 

t9*  1 

16,778 

+lk-3 

Ik,  898 

+13.  1 

3,666 

2,819 

236 

6li 

Pennsylvania.... 

50,978 

-12.9 

3k, 059 

-15.9 

20,9k8 

-16.8 

k,  832 

2,55k 

1,503 

795 

Virginia . 

1+,  532 

-30.2 

2,882 

-32-5 

2,591 

-33-6 

3,352 

925 

2,089 

338 

West  Virginia... 
Region  IV: 

5,  iau 

-3.8 

3,k37 

-1.8 

2,85k 

-5-9 

999 

583 

285 

131 

Alabama . 

8,560 

-12.6 

5,765 

-19.  1 

5,528 

-5-k 

2,368 

1,553 

269 

5k6 

Florida . . 

10, 112 

-15.6 

6,789 

-ik-o 

5,076 

-II. k 

2,998 

1,023 

667 

1,308 

Georgia . 

7,281 

-23.0 

k,527 

-27.  1 

3,7 kk 

-26.3 

1,962 

1,053 

338 

571 

Mississippi . 

7,535 

-II. 0 

k,86l 

-8.7 

k,58k 

+  9 

I,8k7 

I»k36 

127 

28k 

South  Carolina.. 

6,0U3 

-29.6 

k»k76 

-29.3 

3,59k 

-32.6 

I,0k7 

737 

6k 

2 k6 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

13,902 

+3-k 

9,8k3 

+2.2 

7,528 

+l«k 

3,096 

2,060 

5k7 

689 

Kentucky . 

8,ii87 

-7«k 

6,kl6 

-5.3 

5,6k6 

-6.2 

2,20k 

827 

1,000 

377 

Michigan . 

2k,  505 

+k*  6 

Ik,kl0 

+k-7 

10, 158 

+5-6 

k,067 

1,979 

k09 

1,679 

Ohio. . .  . . 

Region  VI: 

29,673 

+15.5 

15,652 

•*5- 1 

Ik,  306 

+!.k 

5,869 

3,019 

756 

2,09k 

Illinois . 

17,1+66 

-12.6 

10,600 

-12.3 

7,251 

-Ik*  9 

k,  Ikk 

2,710 

687 

7k7 

Indiana. ........ 

13,223 

-5.5 

8,7k9 

-l-k 

1,662 

-76.3 

1,265 

Sk» 

180 

2kk 

Minnesota . 

6,801 

-22.8 

5,071 

-22.5 

3,7k8 

-23.5 

2,779 

1,571 

k39 

769 

Wisconsin. ...... 

Region  VII: 

•3,50k 

-23.0 

7,75k 

-32.6 

6,515 

-35-8 

1,969 

967 

738 

26k 

Iowa . . . 

9,725 

-11.7 

7,515 

-9.0 

5,862 

-7.9 

2,025 

1, 128 

320 

577 

Kansas . . 

5,517 

-k*  3 

k,7k2 

-2.3 

3,953 

-.2 

517 

211 

86 

220 

Missouri. ....... 

10,130 

-11.6 

6,15k 

-15.0 

k,663 

-11.7 

2,521 

I,6k3 

206 

672 

Nebraska . 

l+»557 

-16.2 

3,392 

-k-k 

2,203 

+2.2 

1,267 

670 

277 

320 

North  Dakota.... 

2,  118 

■K3 

1,788 

-1.6 

1,671 

+»k 

k9l 

23k 

162 

95 

South  Dakota.... 
Region  VIII: 

2,202 

-9.5 

1,550 

-15.9 

I,2k5 

-12.3 

380 

118 

119 

*1+3 

Arkansas. . . . 

7,kak 

+10.  1 

6,215 

+9-2 

5,k85 

+9-8 

1,235 

7k8 

Ik  I 

3k6 

Louisiana . 

6,879 

0.0 

k»5kl 

-11.5 

k,  108 

-10. 1 

1, 167 

352 

210 

605 

Ok  la homo . 

M,599 

-32.7 

7,0k2 

-Ik- 3 

5,036 

-11.8 

1,75k 

759 

3k9 

686 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

79,010 

+8.3 

kk,605 

■*3*9 

36,208 

+5.5 

13,773 

8,865 

1,51+7 

3,361 

Colorado . 

6,37k 

-5.3 

k,663 

-5-2 

3,958 

+2.2 

l,7lk 

70 

1, 153 

k9l 

Montana . 

U,02k 

+1.0 

3,k30 

-*3-  1 

2,760 

-k.6 

3k3 

78 

5k 

21 1 

New  Mexico. . 

k,0»8 

+1.3 

3. 167 

+.2 

2,887 

-2.0 

k09 

71 

155 

183 

Utah . . 

5.689 

-2.6 

3,955 

+7.6 

3,273 

+11.6 

I,k98 

390 

k98 

610 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

3,356 

•ft*.  8 

2,377 

+3-8 

1,726 

+k-7 

Mk 

16 

kk 

5k 

Arizona. ........ 

6,1±07 

-6.7 

k,  258 

-3-8 

3,526 

-k*  1 

679 

2k 

129 

309 

California...... 

65, 168 

-  ik«  0 

36,209 

-15-2 

23,535 

-16.3 

7,678 

3,233 

1,336 

3, 109 

Hawaii . 

1,589 

-12.0 

1,233 

“k*  9 

978 

-2.6 

293 

92 

37 

1 6k 

Nevada.... ...... 

Region  XT: 

1,387 

-32.7 

951 

-k0.2 

76k 

-32.7 

381 

129 

195 

57 

Alaska . 

1,373 

-7-2 

823 

-8.7 

512 

-2k.  7 

70k 

9 

kk 

651 

Idaho . . 

7,k75 

-3.2 

5,k29 

-k*  0 

3,668 

-5.6 

kl7 

155 

89 

Oregon . 

8,632 

-6. 5 

3,503 

-I6.k 

3,078 

-10.5 

1, 185 

179 

392 

aI? 

Washington . 

II, 102 

-28.  h 

6,k63 

-26.5 

5,353 

-11.9 

1,622 

507 

389 

726 

j/  Excludes  Mew  York?  data  not  reported. 


Table  3- "Selected  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  September  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States.. 

Region  I: 

Connecticut..... 

Maine........... 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Vermont.. . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey...... 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands.. 
Region  III: 

Delaware........ 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsy I vania. . . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 
Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia  . 

Mississippi. . ... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1  linois. ....... 

Indiana. . . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 
Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . . . 

Louisiana. ...... 

Ok lahoma . . 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ca lifornia . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . . . 

Region  XI: 

A I  ask  a.......... 

Idaho. . . . 

Oregon . 

Washington. . 


T( 

ata  1 

Ver 

eran  2/ 

Tota  1 

Veteran  2/ 

Tota  1 

Veteran  2/ 

Number 

Per- 
centagi 
change 
from  2/ 
August 
1956 

/  Number 

Per- 
centag* 
change 
from  2/ 
August 
1956 

3 

/  Numbe 

Per- 
centag 
change 
r  from 
August 
1956 

5 

/  Numbe 

Per- 
centeg 
change 
r  from  1 
August 
1956 

E? 

/  Numbe 

Per- 

centagr 
change 
from  2/ 
August 
1956 

a 

/  Numbe 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
r  from  _2/ 
August 
1956 

30,95 

-6.6 

9,933 

-II. 1 

i4,05< 

S  -4.0 

4,491 

-8.6 

27,  19! 

9  +6.5 

11,23! 

5  +5-9 

767 

65 

655 

138 

376 

44 

-7.2 

+21.1 

-12.8 

+2.2 

+.3 

175 

23 

208 

38 

76 

8 

- 14.6 

-30.4 

-8.4 

52 

5‘ 

65£ 

7C 

153 

Id 

-II. 1 
?  -6.3 

3  -5.0 

) 

+3.4 

_ 

100 

18 

234 

24 

39 

3 

-18. 7 

-19.3 

72 
9; 
33  6 

I2£ 

16 

7 

+8.6 

?  +22.2 

5  -22.4 
+4.9 
-8.5 
+  I6.4 

22' 

5< 

152 

5 

4S 

31 

7  +N.3 

) 

2  -23.6 

4-  - 

? 

— 

609 

2,406 

144 

1 

-16.8 
-10.0 
+  16. 1 

145 

614 

54 

1 

-7.6 

-17.1 

0 

5*6 

903 

93 

£ 

-.6 

-22.3 

_ _ 

127 

231 

38 

0 

-8.0 

-23.3 

36c 

3,03C 

55 

3 

+2.9 
-.  1 

I2C 

74S 

16 

c 

+5-3 
+  14.0 

— 

42 

253 

255 

740 

2,397 

334 

622 

-21.9 
-II. 1 
+4.8 
+4.2 
+5.4 
+9-7 

2 

75 

85 

249 

762 

63 

215 

-3.8 
-2.3 
+  19.7 
+  1.7 
-7.4 
+7.0 

21 

248 

75 

350 

1,316 

283 

113 

-3.9 

-22.7 
+  19.0 

-8.2 

-5.7 

-14.4 

6 

N5 

28 

142 

412 

58 

48 

+3.6 

+  I6.4 
-12.5 
-21.6 

22 

201 

173 

743 

1,227 

271 

240 

-5.6 
+  10.2 
+20.2 
+  13.3 
-5.6 
+  18.8 

4 

81 

60 
287 
46 1 
66 
83 

-12.9 
+  1.7 
+43.5 
+7.7 
-5-7 
+22.  1 

343 
960 
3 18 
191 
259 
459 

-•3 

-7.1 

-13.8 

-28.2 

+1.2 

-.6 

127 

396 

73 

56 

75 

I83 

+27.0 
-12.8 
-1 1.0 

-24.3 

-1.3 
-14. 1 

122 

232 

216 

73 

68 

275 

+8.0 

-10.8 

+2.4 

-II. 0 
+  19.3 

+45-5 

28 

85 

42 

23 

25 

107 

-15.8 

+40.8 

240 
l,  147 
227 
210 
201 
1,027 

+  14.3 
-10.2 
-30. 1 
+39.1 
-13.7 
+33.7 

83 

469 

69 

90 

56 

591 

+  10.7 
-8.2 
-9.2 
+80.0 
-18.8 
+20. 1 

430 

1,527 

1,542 

-8.7 

-16.6 

-5.0 

108 

476 

565 

-27.0 
-24.8 
-12. 1 

236 

710 

1,  1 12 

+  12.9 
-1.2 
-2.0 

66 

I87 

382 

+15.8 

-29.4 

-11.8 

305 

934 

2,432 

-13.6 

+37.0 
+  10.1 

129 

355 

783 

+37.2 

+38.7 

-10.5 

1,454 

770 

468 

542 

-13. e 
-6.8 
-18.2 
-19.7 

499 

275 

222 

184 

-17.9 

-5.2 

-22.4 

-28.1 

700 

333 

130 

158 

-18.8 
+  |6. 1 
-15.6 
-15.0 

260 

146 

45 

61 

-16.  1 
+21.7 

-l4. 1 

1,245 

686 

627 

534 

+20.3 

+41.7 

-6.4 

-16.2 

775 

353 

452 

220 

+  18.0 
+40.6 

-•4 

-.4 

46*4. 

285 

763 

211 

35 

69 

-4.5 
+  1.1 
-6.7 
-9.4 

-9.2 

154 

85 

239 

64 

15 

22 

+4.8 

+9.0 

0 

-7.2 

135 

143 

473 

65 

12 

24 

-13.5 
+4.4 
+  15. 1 
+4.8 

47 

48 

121 

15 

2 

8 

+  13. 1 

609 

521 

4l8 

251 

30 

51 

+7.6 

+25.5 

+8.3 

+2.0 

-8.9 

263 

222 

172 

98 

15 

25 

+4.0 
+35.4 
+  17.8 
-3.9 

528 

323 

435 

2,889 

+21.1 

-1.8 

-12.8 

+9.6 

192 

101 

151 

761 

■*29.7 
-9.8 
-19.7 
+ 2.3 

90 

204 

139 

880 

+  18.4 
+9.  1 
-2.8 
+4.  1 

31 

65 

4i 

268 

+25.0 

+8.9 

440 

218 

879 

2,289 

+42.4 

+  12.4 

+6.9 
+  19.2 

154 

93 

458 

860 

+33-9 

+40.9 
+13. 1 
+2.9 

172 

204 

180 

99 

59 

+  10.3 
+2.0 

+20.8 

+3.1 

72 

77 

56 

35 

29 

-6.1 

68 

50 

63 

92 

31 

-2.8 

-33-3 

-25.9 

+7.0 

24 

20 

25 

24 

15 

— 

280 

177 

1 16 

42 

71 

-13.3 

+58.0 

+84.  1 

+6.0 

163 

105 

66 

18 

35 

-23.5 

+94.4 

557 

3,231 

92 

66 

+23.5 

-23.0 

-15.6 

197 

,279 

28 

23 

+  13.9 

-26.3 

150 

1,201 

42 

27 

+54.6 

-16.8 

52 

454 

18 

10 

-15.0 

319 

1,612 

52 

50 

+28.1 

-10.0 

154 

901 

15 

23 

+29.4 

-9.0 

19 

164 

354 

637 

+7.2 
+22.  1 
-6.0 

3 

60 

1 16 

142 

-6.2 
+  10.5 
-16.5 

12 

97 

122 

124 

+8.9 

-12.7 

6 

42 

4i 

34 

— 

16 

173 

435 

494 

+  17.7 
-13.2 

-10.0 

3 

99 

2 1  1 
(64 

+  16.5 

-12.4 

-26.8 

should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job 
ffices,  since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  writtenJ 


applicants  at  Employment  Service 
applications  are  not  taken. 

2/  Includes  veterans  of  a  1 1  wars, 
i/  Not  computed  if  state  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50 


Table  4. — Nonagri cultural  placements  by  industry,  Septenfcer  1956 


Industry 


Total,  53  States 


Forestry  and  fishing . 

Mining . 

Construction. . . . . 

Manufacturing . 

Ordnance  and  accessories... . 

Food  and  kindred  products.. . . 

Tobacco  manufacturers.. . 

Textile  mill  products . 

Apparel  and  related  products..... 

Lumber  and  wood . 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

Paper  and  allied  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied.. 
Chemicals  and  allied  products.... 
Products  of  petroleum  and  coal... 

Rubber  products........ . 

Leather  and  leather  products..... 
Stone,  clay  and  glass  products... 

Primary  metal  products.. . 

Fabricated  metal  industry. ....... 

Machinery  (except  electrical).... 

Electrical  machines . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Instruments . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing . 

Interstate  railroads . . 

Other  public  utilities . . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 
Service,  excluding  pvt.  households. 

Private  household . 

Regular  government  establishments.. 

Special  Government  projects . . 

Establishments,  n.e.c . 


Total 

Women 

All  veterans 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

August 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  1/ 
August 
1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

August 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

590,589 

+2.3 

100.0 

242,438 

+0.1 

100.0 

146,489 

♦3.9 

100.0 

992 

+84.7 

.2 

20 

, 

(30 

209 

♦8.3 

.1 

3,826 

+10.8 

.6 

306 

+12.1 

.1 

1,517 

+4.0 

1.0 

50,756 

+3.8 

8.6 

1,130 

0 

.5 

20,878 

♦7.1 

14.3 

17 1, 0V4 

-•4 

29.1 

72,799 

-5.2 

30.0 

41,455 

+3.3 

28.4 

446 

+3.5 

.1 

410 

+345.7 

.2 

189 

+9.2 

.1 

44,20 8 

+11.1 

7.4 

18,279 

+4.2 

7.5 

9,272 

♦21.2 

6.3 

9,213 

+5.3 

1.6 

5,362 

-7.2 

2.2 

857 

+20.5 

.6 

6,854 

“*£•1 

1.2 

3,717 

-9.1 

1.5 

1,106 

-14.5 

.8 

22,785 

-16.5 

3.8 

18,897 

-17.3 

7.7 

1,124 

-3.9 

.8 

7,115 

-3.1 

1.2 

418 

+21.2 

.2 

2,992 

-3.3 

2.0 

5,246 

-5.2 

.9 

926 

+.7 

.4 

1,991 

-8.3 

1.4 

3,997 

-4.1 

.7 

1,393 

-5.6 

.6 

1,273 

-2.1 

.9 

4,733 

+2.2 

.8 

2,404 

-.7 

1.0 

853 

♦2.2 

.6 

4,454 

-1.0 

.8 

1,031 

-17.7 

•4 

1,542 

+3.2 

1.1 

619 

-4.5 

.1 

90 

-7.2 

(2/) 

28U 

+2.2 

.2 

-8.5 

.2 

385 

+2.9 

.2 

399 

-13.3 

.3 

2,945 

-19.2 

.5 

1,677 

-22.7 

.7 

364 

-17.8 

.2 

3,334 

-4.9 

.6 

623 

-14.8 

.3 

1,289 

-4.2 

.9 

4,025 

+4.5 

.7 

487 

+28.2 

.2 

1,828 

+2.1 

1.2 

10,849 

+3.0 

1.8 

2,100 

+18.7 

.9 

4,218 

+1.1 

2.9 

8,850 

+3.9 

1.5 

1,508 

+4.6 

.6 

3,426 

♦•4 

2.3 

11,306 

+1.6 

1.9 

6,774 

+5.5 

2.8 

2,405 

+1.6 

1.6 

10,251 

+4.3 

1.7 

1,459 

+15.7 

.6 

4,246 

-.9 

2.9 

1,630 

-9.9 

.3 

795 

-12.9 

.3 

370 

-2.1 

.3 

7,654 

-1.2 

1.3 

4,064 

-8.7 

1.7 

1,427 

+9.7 

1.0 

2,954 

-1.1 

.5 

69 

-2.8 

(2/) 

1,657 

+5.1 

1.1 

27,774 

-.7 

4.7 

2,121 

-7.0 

.9 

13,618 

-2.5 

9.3 

127,931 

♦5.2 

21.6 

44,235 

+2.5 

18.3 

35,488 

+6.9 

24.1 

9,173 

-7.8 

1.6 

5,381 

-2.3 

2.2 

1,560 

-15.8 

1.1 

77,455 

♦9.4 

13.1 

30,366 

+2.8 

42.5 

17,774 

+12.9 

12.1 

105,892 

-.2 

17.9 

81,782 

+3.9 

33.8 

8,727 

—8.6 

6.0 

11,317 

-5.9 

1.9 

4,181 

-8*8 

1.7 

3,389 

-6.6 

2.3 

437 

+201.4 

.1 

5 

— 

(20 

131 

+147.2 

.1 

3  88 

+7.8 

.1 

43 . 

~ 

(20 

86 

-5.5 

.1 

Not  computed  if  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
2j  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Table  5.  Nonagricult ural  placements  by  major  occupational  groups,  September  1956 


Major  occupational  group 

Total 

Women 

All  veterans 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

August 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

August 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

August 

1956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Toted,  53  States . 

Professional  and  managerial . 

Clerical  and  sales . 

Service . 

Skilled . 

Semiskilled. . . . . 

Unskilled  and  other . 

590,589 

+2.3 

100.0 

242,438 

+0.1 

100.0 

146,489 

♦3.9 

100.0 

9,889 

73,903 

166,928 

27,788 

75,754 

236,327 

-10.5 

+4.8 

+1.6 

-10.6 

-4.5 

+7.0 

1.7 
12.5 
28.3 

4.7 
12.8 
40.0 

4,407 

51,298 

114,079 

2,841 

30,960 

38,853 

-13.6 

♦2.9 

♦3.4 

-10.5 

-10.9 

-.2 

1.8 

21.2 

47.0 

1.2 

12.8 

16.0 

3,191 

9,990 

17.243 

11.244 
20,845 
83,976 

-6*2 

♦3.4 

-2.8 

-11.4 

-1.3 

+10.0 

2.2 

6.8 

11.6 

7.7 

14.2 

57.3 

Table  6.  — Monagricult oral  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  September  1956 


Region  and  State 


Openings 


Total,  53  States.. 

Region  I: 

Connect icut . 

*  . . . 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Vermont . 

Region  IT: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico..... 
Virgin  Islands.. 
Region  III: 

Oe I aware . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Maryland. . . . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania. . .. 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia. . . 
Region  TV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 
Region  VIII: 

Arkansas. ....... 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Cal ifornla. ..... 

Hawaii . . 

Nevada. ......... 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . . 

Idaho . 

Oregon. . . 

Washington. . .. . . 


Received 


Aval  I- 
able  _[/ 


765,850  1,056,2*76 


13,  *37 
3,1*15 
22,355 
2,226 
2,2*17 
2,597 

15,869 

103,71*3 

l*,0l*8 

252 

•,057 
5,692 
9,651 
25,226 
32,2*02 
1  1,782* 
2,823 

12,609 

2t*,657 

12,71*8 

10,899 

9,080 

13,665 

6,91*2* 

19,658 

2*1,658 

29,253 

12,1*03 

•5,572 

13.879 

10,221 
13,006 
10,71*0 
7, 152 
3,138 
2,812 

8,2*71* 
10,322 
11*,  7 12 
61,21*9 

1 1,2*09 
2*,  299 
5,  »52 
5,2*52 
3,228 

7,996 

70,912* 

1.22*8 

2,678 

1,2*83 

6,771* 

9,508 

12,2*02* 


25.2*06 
12,52*5 
31,639 
2*,  676 
2*,  02*5 
2*,  577 

35,335 
12*5,888 
2*,  562* 
297 

1,898 

9,276 

13,695 

31.316 
1*6,668 
18,2*81 
3,808 

16,02*2 
30, 189 
16, 850 
13,111 
12,077 
15,889 

7,981 

26,916 

55,769 

2j2*,62*2 

17,667 

19.721 
22,280 

12,611 
16,298 
12*,  558 
8,381 
3,877 
3,610 

9,82*1 
12,026 
16,2*82* 
73, 175 

•3,711 

5,262* 

6,082 

6.721 
3,813 

10,283 

99,306 

1,933 

3.316 

2,305 

7,71*2 

11,652 

20,2*2*1 


Pending 


288, 850 


•  3,052* 
5,32*2 
9,783 
l,l*6o 
•  ,2*19 
1,903 

•8,500 

2*2,52*1 

922 

71* 

821 
3,686 
2*, 7(2 
5,31  • 
•2*,  163 

5,566 

921 

2,776 

5,905 

3.302 

2.303 
2,911 
2,352 

92*2 
7,818 
•2*,  853 

•7,051 
5,226 
5,  »72 
7,62*7 

2,239 

3,505 

3,766 

•  ,22*5 

827 

71*9 

•  ,380 

•  ,779 
1.677 

12,867 

•  .932 
733 

1,012 

•  ,22*3 

732* 

2,370 

30,2*99 

338 

755 

71*0 

82*3 

•  ,52b 
7,677 


Referrals 


Number 


982*,  59  • 


Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

August 

•956 


Appli¬ 

cant 

holding 

office 


-W.2  36,087 


•7,2*56 

3,659 

32,616 

3,601 

3,910 

3,212 

21,532* 

••5,330 

6,091 

350 

1,286 
2*,  797 
•3,06l 
31,620 
2*9,502* 
12,291 
2*,  569 

•6,2*30 

29,023 

•6,252* 

•2,82*7 

•1,826 

19,266 

10,032 
29,716 
52*,  885 

33,898 

•9,387 

•7,515 

•6,608 


\J  evenings  on  hand  beginning  of 

2 /  Not  computed  if  State  volume 


•3,521 

•5,557 

•5,898 

8,297 

3,950 

3,980 

12,011* 
•3,979 
19,660 
82*,  52*0 

•l*,i*2!* 

5,132* 

5,981* 

7,621* 

3,682* 

•0,277 

88,516 

1.738 

3.3»9 

1,710 
9,  I  SO 
•  •,52*5 
•7,2*86 


-1.9 
-•1*.  I 
+••  I 
-13.9 
■kI* 
■»5.  • 

-8.2* 

-2-7 

4-1.5 

-30.5 

4*8 

-21.  I 

-5.  • 
4-1 8.0 
4-1.0 
-•3*6 
4-1.7 

"5*7 
-6.0 
-ll*.  8 
47.2* 
-27.6 
42*.  7 

42.8 

4-17.5 
4-12*.  I 

-5.2* 

43.7 
-•.3 
-30.0 

-.  I 
+•9-9 
-•.5 

4-11.3 

-22.4 

425.9 

48.7 

-.2* 

-••9 

4-11*.  2 

-1.3 
-.6 
4-1  I.  9 
4-12.9 
411.2 

419-3 

-3.9 

-7.6 

-•8.3 

-9.5 
«5-3 
-2*.  8 
-2*.  I 


203 

201 

•,275 

•27 

275 

no 

373 

3,2*86 

50 

0 

3 

•  •9 

•63 

210 

3,927 

120 

501 

130 

2*10 

•75 

162 

•2*5 

317 

265 

•  ,232 

•  ,350 

3,337 

660 

236 

578 

2*06 

2*9 

889 

206 

86 

399 

335 

567 

2*07 

519 

21*5 

238 

•23 

653 

259 

379 

8,869 

5 

1*0 

21 

268 

156 

828 


Placements 


Number 


590,589 


8,2*19 

2,225 

•8,796 

•  .69I* 

•  ,62*2* 
•  ,635 

11,802 

71,016 

3,2*29 

185 

759 
2,95« 
7,539 
21,500 
21*,  779 
8,630 
2,2*82 

9,271* 

•  8,2*03 
•0,017 
8,2*82 
7,22*5 
••,507 

6,303 
•2*,  5  »9 
32+,  009 

22,901 

9,527 

•2,978 

•2,71*2 

8,898 
•0,531 
8,277 
6, 19U 
2,392 
2,2*11 

7,  M7 
9,01*2 
•5,209 
51,316 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from 
August 
•956 


42.3 


•0,  132 

3,677 
2*,  27 1 
2*,2*I3 
2,2*76 

5,896 
2*2*,  8 13 
822 
2,080 

•  ,032 
5,929 
7,621* 
•0,637 


month  plus  openings  received  during  the  month, 
for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


-3-7 
•16.2 
42*.  0 

-16.0 
-2*.  2 
-2*.  7 

-5.9 

-2.2* 

41.2* 

-11.9 

427.6 

-10.9 

-3.6 

423.3 

-1.0 

-7.6 

-5.3 

4*7 
-5.5 
-18.2 
48.2 
-21.7 
48.  I 

+3-7 
416.2 
416.  I 

-3.8 

421.5 
42*.  I 

-9.0 

47.0 

+•5.2* 

-7.2 

413.8 

-8.8 

428.1* 

418-7 
41.  I 
-1.2 
+15.2* 

■•3.  • 

+7-5 

412*.  0 
426.3 
42.0 

421*.  2* 

-2**3 
-2*.  2* 
-18. 7 

-9-0 

-*5-3 

-••7 

-2.9 


Order 
holding 
office 


•2*,  339 


Employer  visits 


Number 


100,273 


150 

•  ,057 

413.2* 

2*9-8 

II 

527 

-18. 5 

59.0 

378 

2*,  08c 

412.0 

72.2* 

85 

!*!*£ 

-8.0 

51.6 

77 

263 

451.  I 

78-3 

16 

323 

-3-0 

29.7 

809 

1,6  ll* 

-•5-2* 

62.0 

•  ,033 

7,566 

-3.9 

52.7 

2*8 

782* 

427-5 

82*.  3 

0 

20 

— 

70.0 

22* 

21*8 

4.8 

55-6 

186 

93 

-72.3 

68.8 

•95 

1,250 

-7.5 

55.8 

38 

2,336 

46.5 

60. 2* 

»,  •  87 

3,525 

-•8.9 

66.9 

91 

• ,  53  • 

-3-2 

73-3 

•9 

666 

49.0 

60.8 

116 

2,352 

-3.5 

55-3 

il*o 

2,267 

41.5 

67.5 

6 

2,933 

-15.0 

7l*.2* 

•6 

•  ,8l2* 

41.2 

52*.  6 

32 

2,223 

-16.8 

57-2 

l 

•  ,350 

48.5 

50.  1 

•7 

970 

-6. 7 

57-2 

12*8 

1,362* 

41.3 

60. 6 

791 

5,255 

+1.5 

2*7-9 

2, 177 

2*,  278 

-2.6 

75-  • 

377 

2,562 

-3.0 

52*.  3 

•99 

2,730 

43.2* 

53.8 

559 

2,52*3 

-9.2* 

77.2 

77 

1,570 

-11. 0 

62.0 

70 

• ,  9  •!* 

47.6 

62.5 

69 

2,  11*0 

-25.8 

59.0 

•9 

1,751 

+••9 

2*1.  l 

16 

2*09 

415.9 

63.8 

58 

2*30 

428.0 

82.  1 

7 

1,607 

47.7 

55-9 

•79 

1,372 

-•2*.  7 

86.7 

1 

3,  •  12* 

-10.5 

77-8 

106 

7,2*03 

-•3.7 

91-9 

•  3» 

1,006 

4v9 

55-9 

36 

•  ,573 

41.2 

57.3 

II 

62*8 

-9.  • 

50.8 

•91 

773 

-8.7 

72*.  6 

170 

883 

45.9 

2*8.2 

12*8 

•  ,252* 

47.6 

86.2 

3,719 

8,811 

-10.7 

5  •-  U 

0 

136 

+•3-2* 

59- 1 

II 

2*28 

-23.7 

59-8 

5 

275 

-8.3 

61. 1 

108 

1,009 

+•5.2* 

2*8.  1 

38 

•  ,332 

-52*.  9 

50.  1 

21*3 

1,2*1  • 

-25.2 

66.9 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
August 
•  956 


-6. 3 


Percent 

major 

market 


63.O 


Table  7*  Agricultural  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  September  1956 


Ref 

err ala  1 / 

Placements  \J 

Employer  visits 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2j 
August  1956 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 

Pool- 

Order¬ 

holding 

office 

Percentage 

August 

1956 

Sent. 

type 

change  from  7J 
August  1956 

Total,  53  States.. 

1,601,264 

♦14.9 

1,588,876 

♦15.7 

+8.8 

1,053,269 

40,141 

47,773 

-12.7 

Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

1,053 

-7.1 

1,772 

-46.8 

♦113.5 

0 

980 

152 

-25.5 

Maine ........... 

Massachusetts . . . 

7,421 

12,121 

-74.7 

-9.0 

7,525 

11,237 

-73.1 

-7.8 

+371.5 

-16.6 

0 

2,692 

0 

242 

386 

2,263 

107 

5 

-59.5 

New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 

435 

27 

♦15.1 

418 

11 

+9.7 

-14.7 

'227 

0 

82 

0 

+1.9 

Vermont . . 

1,090 

-11.8 

877 

-13.1 

-60.1 

0 

2 

593 

-18.2 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . . 

22,168 

-37.7 

27,167 

-23.0 

-8.3 

5,479 

5,782 

1,008 

-22.3 

New  York . 

28,144 

^40.8 

27,394 

-44 .5 

-24.4 

17,682 

1,207 

1,284 

-41.7 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,400 

-75.7 

325 

-14.2 

+19.9 

0 

0 

88 

Virgin  Islands.. 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

929 

2 

-43.5 

1,054 

2 

4+6.4 

+15.3 

551 

0 

78 

0 

Dist •  of  Gol • • • • 

0 

Maryland. . . . 

11,130 

•42.2 

10,512 

-46.6 

+73.1 

932 

177 

515 

North  Carolina.. 

38,379 

-50.1 

39,262 

4+8.7 

+23.9 

11,354 

2 

2,737 

-27.3 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

49,829 

+  .8 

50,530 

—6.4 

+70.5 

27,020 

3,169 

1,043 

-5.7 

Virginia . 

15,991 

+  .6 

13,064 

+3.7 

+41.4 

1,595 

1,908 

621 

+2.5 

West  Virginia... 

5,219 

+90.5 

5,678 

+95.7 

+82.1 

5,520 

351 

129 

-16.8 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

16,780 

♦34.5 

15,817 

+32.1 

-19.6 

1,441 

15 

1,646 

-3.7 

Florida . 

3,172 

♦54.1 

3,214 

+94.7 

♦11.2 

0 

12 

1,333 

+28.3 

Georgia . 

56,535 

♦31.9 

55,631 

+32.9 

+25.6 

18,854 

115 

2,320 

-4*9 

Mississippi..... 

457,434 

♦332.4 

456,190 

+333.6 

+10.7 

447,673 

608 

895 

+42.5 

South  Carolina.. 

16,462 

+12.9 

15,351 

+13.7 

-3.2 

2,259 

1,475 

1,678 

-8.7 

Tennessee . 

225,575 

+196.1 

225,117 

+199.0 

♦51.8 

198,772 

0 

1,423 

+6.4 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. . . . 

14,918 

♦35.7 

15,848 

+29.6 

+72.8 

9,796 

278 

490 

—8*6 

Michigan . 

28,567 

-51.3 

29,378 

-46.5 

+87.1 

9,047 

3,207 

2,396 

-33.3 

Ohio . 

26,717 

-9.5 

24,827 

-14.2 

-6*1 

8,418 

940 

3,531 

-10.2 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

7,199 

-81.4 

6,983 

-85.7 

+56.2 

1,039 

1,002 

779 

-334+ 

Indiana. . 

16,535 

-66.2 

16,828 

-67.9 

+121.1 

1,492 

936 

341 

-39.0 

Minnesota . . 

3,810 

+10.1 

7,431 

4+5.5 

—8*3 

0 

472 

179 

-39.7 

Wisconsin . 

4,694 

-.3 

4,292 

-92.4 

-4.1 

2,167 

350 

468 

-62.9 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

1,074 

-61.7 

2,013 

4+8.8 

-12.3 

0 

104 

375 

-15.1 

Kansas. . 

1,237 

-17.7 

901 

-26.9 

-20.4 

0 

18 

1,017 

+17.4 

Missouri . 

64,036 

(3/) 

-6.8 

63,782 

(2/) 

+25.1 

54,484 

6,495 

554 

+3.9 

Nebraska . 

3,072 

2,820 

-29.3 

♦10.5 

0 

195 

515 

-7.5 

North  Dakota.... 

3,722 

+30.8 

5,006 

+13.9 

♦12.9 

901 

36 

251 

+47.6 

South  Dakota.... 

759 

♦17.5 

805 

+40.5 

4+1.5 

0 

3 

73 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

39,709 

+124.6 

44,334 

♦230.5 

+21.4 

29,126 

523 

659 

+30.0 

Louisiana . 

19,573 

+88.7 

33,537 

+249.3 

-4.2 

11,558 

964 

482 

-17.9 

Oklahoma . 

6,986 

+42.7 

6,250 

+42.9 

-51.3 

1,302 

0 

1,130 

+23.5 

Texas . . 

88,370 

-38.2 

77,458 

-37.8 

-35.6 

19,737 

0 

3,424 

♦1.4 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . . 

14,066 

-73.4 

12,212 

-78.3 

-34.7 

290 

2,194 

1,398 

+2.0 

Montana . 

4,308 

-18.4 

4,218 

-13.8 

♦18.1 

0 

32 

1,004 

-6.9 

New  Mexico . 

7,759 

+66.6 

4,108 

+4.2 

-3.8 

238 

507 

806 

+50.7 

Utah . 

6,191 

-.1 

4,822 

-16.2 

+102.0 

7 

1,959 

497 

+46.2 

Wyoming . 

1,133 

-52.5 

1,065 

-42.2 

♦35.3 

0 

39 

534 

-10.4 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

93,463 

+86.2 

89,294 

+86.2 

+6.7 

79,632 

166 

1,147 

+17.2 

California . 

107,785 

-14.1 

100,531 

-11.1 

-5.8 

59,504 

421 

3,432 

-21.6 

286 

461 

+160.0 

4+5.8 

251 

416 

+74.3 

-44.7 

-35.5 

-40.7 

0 

0 

im 

75 

26 

nc. 

Region  XI: 

72 

17,173 

68 

16,034 

0 

5 

O 

Idaho . . 

-22.9 

-24.9 

-1.0 

3,798 

217 

715 

♦8.3 

Oregon . . 

28,722 

-61.1 

28,212 

-62.2 

-10.8 

13,525 

53 

631 

-55.3 

Washington . 

17,571 

-73.5 

17,004 

-71.5 

-56.8 

5,082 

2,872 

463 

-40.9 

\J  Referrals  exclude,  placements  include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Farm  Representatives 
2j  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100, 

2/  Increase  of  over  1000  percent. 


Tab  I*  8  . — Interstate  claims  and  payments,  under  State  programs  and  program 
of  unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employees, Ju ly-September  1956 


Region  end  state 


Receii 

agent 

red  as 

State  j/ 

Received  as 
liable  State 

Interstate  payments 
as  liable  State 

Initial 

claims 

Continued 
claims  2/ 

Initial 

claims 

Continued 
claims  2j 

Weeks 

compensated 

Amount  of 
benefits 

|  141,823 

680,222 

142,062 

699,491 

532,359 

#15,355,067 

1,952 

889 

2,608 

66| 

900 

245 

6,487 

3,978 

10,788 

2,763 

4,054 

1,209 

2,989 

535 

2,965 

944 

728 

317 

12,  161 
1,891 

9,  146 
3,76e 
3,207 
884 

9,208 

1,305 

5,730 

2,919 

2,255 

505 

278,006 

25,685 

140,542 

63,290 

61,084 

10,869 

7,46l 

M,4$4 

479 

34,812 

48,385 

3,382 

5,077 
14,  188 

0 

0 

27,708 

77,342 

25 

0 

20,630 

48,676 

25 

0 

676, 185 
1,526,986 
610 

0 

523 
1,372 
2,021 
3,603 
10,  1 16 
2,272 
3,560 

2,234 

5,807 

8,899 

21,563 

43,614 

8,527 

13,765 

1,993 

1,220 

2,520 

2,406 

10,066 

2,368 

1,167 

12,857 

6,567 

12,530 

10.752 
52,324 

10, 126 

5.752 

7,053 

5,352 

9,286 

8,422 

37,763 

8,405 

4, 157 

232,612 

146,969 

247,902 

155,646 

1,096,320 

174,964 

89,452 

4,652 

6,919 

2,524 

2,976 

2,190 

6,494 

36,967 

38,036 

13,620 

20,273 

N,464 

47,333 

1,299 

4,298 

2,572 

1,250 

1,482 

3,174 

5,074 

18,795 

M,07l 

6,556 

5,714 

20,027 

3,5i6 

14,808 

8,275 

5,208 

4, 132 
18,387 

72,728 

319,834 
l«8,88 1 

1 10,460 
90,989 
403,935 

6,o48 

3,339 

3,755 

26,240 

18,691 

19,393 

3,413 
11,408 
10, 189 

24,719 

85, 145 
45,245 

12,324 

84,782 

35,369 

269,731 

3,099,030 

1, 168,692 

4,937 

3,100  j 

1,337 

1,734 

20,597 

17, 156 
4,302 
7,620 

8,500 

5,155 

1,115 

l,M9 

44,929 

20,823 

5,027 

8,094 

27,437 

21, 124 
4,299 
6,877 

758,833 

579,354 

106,017 

238,489 

708 

945 

3,386 

425 

103 

227 

2,779 

3,920 

17,349 

74 1 

458 

879 

692 

2,302 

3,305 

730 

212 

|64 

2,324 

10,369 

12, 156 
2,735 

721 

505 

1,605 

10,356 

8,857 

2,325 

590 

438 

39,815 

291,447 

198,453 

58,982 

14,722 

9,761 

4,191 

1,948 

2,967 

4,211 

27,807 

8,751 

13, 102 
18,514 

1,021 

2,069 

1,621 

4,071 

3,857 

8,063 

6,661 

15,747 

4,855 

5,468 

4,883 

13,486 

96,732 

128,920 

123,403 

322,378 

1,188 

297 

990 

645 

194 

4,267 

1,085 

3,748 

2,181 

478 

797 

413 
775 

4 14 
204 

3,Q4l 

I,6|| 

3,200 

1,658 

1,073 

1,811 

1,204 

2,629 

1,154 

786 

43,949 

28,003 

66,374 

32,547 

21,368 

2,275 

9,994 

408 

7M 

8,763 

38,681 

2, 107 
2,391 

1, 122 

9,6i6 

165 

1,056 

4,649 

43,413 

1,016 

5,536 

3,887 

27,738 

837 

4,021 

102,500 

819,375 

23,679 

121,657 

170 

489 

2,290 

2,880 

626 

2,  150 
6,873 
10,613 

1,069 

492 

2,047 

3,248 

3,125 

1,209 

7,633 

10,936 

2,  122 

850 

5,665 

8,563 

48,661 

23,425 

162,620 

242,201 

Total . . . 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . . . 

Maine............... 

Massachusetts. ...... 

New  Hampshire . . 

Rhode  Is  land. ....... 

Vermont. . ........... 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico......... 

Virgin  Is  lands.. .... 

Region  III: 

Delaware..... . 

District  of  Columbia 

Mary  land...  . . . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . . 

Region  IV: 

A I abama .............. 

Florida . . 

Georgia . . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee. 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan. ............ 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

II linois. ..... ....... 

Indiana... ........... 

Minnesota..... . 

Wisconsin . . . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas.. . . 

Missouri... . . 

Nebraska. .... . ....... 

North  Dakota......... 

South  Dakota......... 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas. . ........... 

Louisiana.... . 

Ok  I ahoma ............. 

Texas. . 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana . . . 

New  Mexico..... . . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ce  lifornia . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska. ............... 

Idaho . 

Oregon . . . 

Washington . . 


j/  State  programs  only. 
y  In  some  cases  claims  cover  more  than  one  week  of  unemp loyment. 
1/  Excludes  payments  under  the  wage  combining  plans. 


Table  9  •— Ti*e  lapse  in  first  benefit  payments  for  total 


unemployment  j/,  by  Stete,  Ju ly- September  1956 


Region 

and 

Stete 


Type 

of 

week  2/ 


Percent  of  first  payment  I J  lssued  wlth  Mw?  ,.ps#  of  .. 


Percent’  of  a  II 
c tains  taken 
biweek ly  y 

14  days 

or  less 

o».r  42  days 

Intr 

astate 

Interstate 

Intrastate 

Interstate 

Ju  ly-Sept. 

1956 

Ju  ly-Sept. 

•955 

Ju  ly-Sept. 
1956 

Ju  ly-Sept. 
1955 

July- Sept. 
1956 

Ju  ly-Sept. 

•955 

Ju  ly-Sept. 
1956 

Ju  ly-Sept. 

1955 

Ju  ly-Sept. 

1956 

Ju ly-Sept. 

1955 

— 

— 

84 

82 

56 

58 

2 

2 

8 

7 

_ 

... 

74 

74 

68 

61 

1 

2 

3 

3 

— 

— 

86 

87 

57 

61 

2 

2 

7 

7 

- - 

... 

89 

84 

52 

45 

1 

1 

1 1 

15 

— 

... 

87 

85 

58 

77 

1 

2 

5 

4 

... 

75 

82 

58 

62 

1 

2 

7 

6 

84 

71 

51 

53 

2 

2 

12 

16 

— 

— 

90 

87 

76 

39 

1 

3 

4 

8 

“ 

... 

83 

77 

48 

4l 

2 

2 

13 

1 1 

... 

91 

9 

- — 

— 

3 

16 

... 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

89 

86 

78 

72 

1 

2 

5 

9 

— 

— 

91 

78 

48 

38 

1 

1 

7 

9 

90 

98 

50 

78 

2 

1 

12 

5 

- - 

— 

75 

69 

57 

45 

1 

2 

5 

1 1 

— 

... 

82 

79 

49 

60 

3 

2 

7 

6 

100.0 

100.0 

84 

84 

6e 

56 

l 

2 

6 

|  | 

100.0 

100.0 

77 

87 

69 

64 

3 

2 

4 

8 

13.6 

8.6 

26.7 

79 

90 

75 

86 

36 

76 

48 

86 

(2/) 
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Total,  53  States . 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

Maine... . 

Massachusetts....... 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island  5/ . 

Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey  %/ . 

New  York ............ 

Puerto  Rico  6/ . 

Virgin  Islands  6/... 
Region  III: 

De  laware  5/ . 
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Pennsy I venia ........ 
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Texas . . 
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New  Mexico........... 

Utah  $/ . 

Wyoming. . . . . 

Region  X: 

Arizore..... . 

California  5/ . 

Hawaii. . . . 

Nevada.... . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska.. . . . 

Idaho . . . 

Oregon  . 

Washington  5/ . 
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In  13  States  payments  ere  Issued  at  the  local  offices. 


j/  between  the  end  of  the  benefit  period  and  the  date  the  check  or  cash  payment  is  issued. 

(See  footnote  5«) 

C  represents  "calender  week®,  a  period  of  7  consecutive  days,  uniform  for  all  claimants,  usually  ending  on  Saturday.  F  represents  "flexible  week",  a 
period  of  7  consecutive  days,  beginning  on  the  date  a  claim  is  filed.  States  are  classified  by  type  of  week  in  effect  during  January-March  1956. 

U  Date  represent  intrastate  weeks  claimed  originating  in  local  offices  operating  on  biweekly  schedule  as  percent  of  all  intrastate  weeks  claimed  in  the 
State.  Percentage  not  shown  for  States  with  less  then  5  percent. 

V  For  total  unemployment  only,  and  includes  payments  regardless  of  the  frequency  of  clalms-taklng  within  the  State. 

5/  Intrastate  payments  issued  at  local  office. 

2/  Payment  data  for  Virgin  Islands  ere  Included  in  the  percentages  shown  for  Puerto  Rico. 

2/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Jlab&i  Market  Pbo-btewi 

0-jj  the  Oldest  fyJosthen, 


The  following  is  the  first  of  two  articles  presenting  the  labor  market  status  of 
the  older  worker.  The  material  is  drawn  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  report:  Older  Worker  Adjustment  to  Labor  Market  Practices; 
An  Analysis  of  Experience  in  Seven  Major  Labor  Markets  (BES,  No.  R151,  Septem- 
ber  1956).  This  article  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  older  worker  problem,  the  scope 
of  the  BES  survey,  and  the  findings  regarding  older  job  seekers.  It  should  be  read 
in  close  conjunction  with  the  second  article,  to  be  published  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  L MES, which  deals  with  related  aspects  of  the  study.  These  include  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  employed  older  worker,  a  comparison  of  the  older  unemployed  and 
employed  worker,  and  an  analysis  of  labor  turnover  by  age  groups. 


Nature  of  the  Problem 

Ideally,  individuals  should  be  hired, 
trained,  and  promoted  solely  according  to 
ability.  Yet  unnecessary  impediments 
have  been  raised  to  the  employment  of 
some  workers,  including  restrictions  be¬ 
cause  of  age.  Thus,  the  situation  of  the 
unemployed  older  job  seeker  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  work  and  is  capable  of  ren¬ 
dering  satisfactory  service  is  made  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  In  additon,  employed 
workers  approaching  age  65  who  wish  to 
continue  to  work  are  likewise  adversely 
affected. 

In  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  economy, 
emphasis  is  shifting  toward  higher  skills. 
Technological  advances  are  greatly  modi- 
:ying  features  of  employment  such  as  the 
requirement  of  muscular  strength,  which 
ormerly  put  age  at  a  disadvantage.  These 
advances  are  also  creating  demands  which 
>ut  a  premium  on  those  qualities  associ- 
ited  with  maturity — dependability,  respon¬ 
sibility,  judgment,  breadth  of  experience. 

Nevertheless,  an  examination  of  em- 
•loyer  orders  at  public  employment  of- 
ices  in  seven  major  labor  markets  re- 
eived  in  April  1955  revealed  that  an  upper 
ge  limit  of  55  years  was  attached  to  more 
han  half  the  job  vacancies  listed  with 


those  offices.  These  ranged  from  a  high 
of  72  percent  in  Miami  to  a  low  of  23.5  per¬ 
cent  in  Worcester  (Mass.)  where  a  State 
law  prohibits  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  on  account  of  age  but  where  "pre¬ 
ferred"  ages  may  be  specified.  In  about 
two-fifths  of  the  job  openings,  the  upper 
age  limitation  was  under  45  years  of  age. 
Women  job  seekers  were  relatively  worse 
off  than  men,  since  a  slightly  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  job  openings  for  females  than 
for  males  were  found  to  specify  upper  age 
limits  of  under  35.  These  employer  age 
preferences  cut  across  all  occupational 
groups  and  industry  divisions. 

Considerable  uncertainty  surrounds 
the  reasons  for  these  restrictive  employ¬ 
ment  attitudes.  Many  employers  have 
testified  in  independent  surveys  by  univer¬ 
sities  and  foundations  that  older  workers 
possess  completely  satisfactory  attributes 
for  most  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
current  employment  policies  indicate  con¬ 
trary  practices. 

Scope  of  the  Study 

In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  meas- 
uring  the  extent  of  these  imponderables 
and  to  develop  remedial  programs,  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  its 
affiliated  State  employment  security  offi- 
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cies  in  1955-56  undertook  a  survey  of  the 
labor  market  problems  of  the  older  work¬ 
er  in  seven  metropolitan  areas.  This  was 
one  of  a  series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  studies  dealing  with  various  economic 
aspects  of  the  older  worker  problem.  The 
seven  areas  were  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Philadelphia, 
Seattle,  and  Worcester  (Mass.).  The  sur¬ 
vey  areas  were  selected  partly  because  of 
the  representativeness  of  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  in  the  economy,  including  their 
geographic  scatter.  Combined,  their  1950 
population  totaled  almost  14  million,  and 
in  January  1956,  their  nonfarm  employment 
of  wage  and  salary  workers  approximated 
5.9  million. 


The  Bureau's  fact-finding  study  sought 
to  measure  the  range  and  character  of  the 
older  worker  employment  problem  by  col¬ 
lecting  and  analyzing  information  regard¬ 
ing  0)  the  characteristics  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  older  workers,  (2)  employment 
patterns  and  hiring  practices  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  older  workers,  and  (3)  the  nature 
and'  scope  of  services  rendered  older  work¬ 
ers  through  the  local  offices  of  the  Federal- 
State  employment  security  system. 


In  the  course  of  the  study,  data  were 
collected  through  personal  interviews  at 
local  offices  which  allowed  comparisons 
to  be  made  between  the  characteristics 


of  older  and  younger  job  seekers.  Data 
regarding  older  employed  workers  were 
also  collected  from  questionnaires  sent 
to  a  sample  group  of  employers  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance  for  compari¬ 
son  with  the  characteristics  of  older  un¬ 
employed  workers.  Analyses  of  these 
different  types  of  data  were  designed  to 
appraise  the  work  qualifications  of  older 
workers  in  their  competitive  search  for 
jobs. 


Employer  practices  and  policies  were 
examined  to  reveal  attitudes  toward  older 
workers  as  reflected  in  their  hiring  and 
layoff  operations  over  a  12 -month  period,  i 
Attention  was  directed  to  the  implications 
of  pension  plans  and  size-of-firm  differ¬ 
ences  in  older  worker  hiring  patterns. 

The  study  identified  the  types  of  occupa¬ 
tions  and  industries  in  which  older  work¬ 
ers  were  concentrated  and  where,  pre¬ 
sumably,  they  have  the  best  chance  for 
employment. 


The  third  aspect  of  the  study  included 
a  program  of  experimental  services  and 
was  intended  to  lead  to  the  development  of 
an  enhanced  program  of  local  office  serv¬ 
ices  tailored  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
older  workers.  Such  a  program  would  in¬ 
clude  more  extensive  counseling,  selective 
placement,  individualized  job  development, 
training,  and  cooperation  with  community 
groups  to  facilitate  the  placement  of  older 


Other  Department  of  Labor  reports  on  the  Older  Worker  Program  are: 

Job  Performance  and  Age:  A  Study  in  Measurement  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 


Older  Workers  Under  Collective  Bargaining: 

Part  I.  Hiring,  Retention,  Job  Termination  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 


Older  Workers  Under  Collective  Bargaining: 

Part  II.  Health,  Insurance,  and  Pension  Plans  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 


Pension  Costs  in  Relation  to  the  Hiring  of  Older  Workers  (Bureau  of  Employment  Security) 
Counseling  and  Placement  Services  for  Older  Workers  (Bureau  of  Employment  Security) 
How  to  Conduct  an  Earning  Opportunities  Forum  in  Your  Community  (Women's  Bureau) 


workers  in  jobs.  This  phase  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  published  separately  under  the  title 
"Counseling  and  Placement  Services  for 
Older  Workers"  (BES  No.  E152). 

The  analyses  and  conclusions  are 
based  only  on  data  secured  in  the  seven 
metropolitan  areas  studied,  and  hence  may 
not  be  typical  of  the  national  pattern.  Nor 
are  they  necessarily  fully  representative 
of  the  situation  in  each  of  the  seven  areas 
since,  among  other  limitations,  the  em¬ 
ployer  samples  were  drawn  only  from  es¬ 
tablishments  covered  by  State  or  Railroad 
Retirement  unemployment  insurance  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  unemployment  sample  was 
limited  to  those  seeking  work  through  pub¬ 
lic  employment  offices.  Averages  for  the 
seven  areas  combined  should  be  used  with 
caution.  Where,  however,  a  wide  range 
exists,  individual  area  data  are  generally 
noted.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the 
appendix  tables  of  the  published  report 
(BES  No.  R 1 5 1 )  for  additional  area  detail. 

Our  Aging  Population 

There  is  no  fixed  chronological  age 
such  as  60  or  65  at  which  workers  gener¬ 
ally  become  too  old  to  work.  Yet  in  day- 
to-day  employer  practices  such  seems  to 
be  the  presumption  even  though  the  age  at 
which  a  worker  encounters  employment 
obstacles  varies  widely  with  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  industry,  locality,  and  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  of  the  labor  market. 


In  1900,  the  average  man  at  age  40 
could  expect  to  live  to  age  68,  the  average 
women  to  age  69.  By  1950,  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  live  to  age  71,  and  she  to  age  75. 
Despite  this  increased  life  expectancy, 
the  average  length  of  remaining  working 

life  for  middle  aged  men  during  the  half 
:entury  has  remained  virtually  the  same. 
This  results  in  a  doubling  of  the  number 
5f  years  spent  in  retirement  for  men  and 
iven  more  for  working  women. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  the 
•  egrnent  of  the  population  age  45  and  over 


is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  total 
population.  While  the  population  of  the 
United  States  doubled  between  1900  and 
1955,  the  number  in  the  45-to-64  age  group 
tripled,  and  the  65-and-over  age  group 
quadrupled. 

Growth  among  the  older  and  the  young¬ 
er  age  groups  will  continue  to  outstrip  that 
of  the  intermediate  groups.  Population 
projections  from  1955  to  1975  show  that 
while  those  age  45  and  over  will  increase 
34  percent  and  those  under  2  5  years  of  age 
will  increase  58  percent,  the  remainder  of 
the  population  (those  25  to  44)  will  have 
increased  only  13  percent.  This  is  due  to 
the  coming  to  maturity  of  persons  born  in 
a  period  of  low  birth  rates  during  the  de¬ 
pression  decade  of  the  1930's.  The  heavy 
concurrent  growth  in  the  number  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  younger  workers  also  poses  a 
threat  to  the  older  worker  in  competing 
for  the  available  jobs  if  conditions  of  full 
employment  do  not  prevail. 

The  problem  of  employment  for  older 
women  is  potentially  more  serious  than 
that  for  men  because  of  their  more  pro¬ 
nounced  rate  of  population  growth  and  in¬ 
crease  in  labor  force  participation.  The 
greatest  relative  growth  in  labor  force 
participation  in  the  period  1920-1955  oc¬ 
curred  among  women  between  ages  35  and 
64.  By  1975,  females  in  the  population 
may  outnumber  males  by  slightly  more 
than  3  million.  This  net  excess,  however, 
is  confined  to  the  female  age  groups  over 
45  and  largely  to  those  age  65  and  over. 
(Under  age  45,  men  outnumber  women.) 

The  Unemployed  Older  Worker 


A  comparison  of  the  characteristics 
of  older  and  younger  job  seekers,  based 
on  3-year  work  histories  obtained  by  local 
employment  office  interviews,  shows  that 
older  workers  possess  the  required  apti¬ 
tudes  for  good  work.  They  are  generally 
equal  to,  and  in  many  respects  more  de¬ 
sirable  than, those  of  many  of  their  young¬ 
er  counterparts.  (See  Chapter  II,  "Charac- 
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Chart  I. 
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DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  3-YEAR  PERIOD,  1953  -  55 

Each  Age  Group  as  a  Percent  of  All  Workers  in  That  Age  Group 

Unemployed  less  than  2  months 


Unemployed  2-5  months 

35% 
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Table  1.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Job  Seekers  by  Industry 
of  Last  Attachment  and  by  Age  Group,  Seven  Areas, 
January-February  1956 


Industry  of  Last  Attachment 


All  Con-  Manu- 

indus-  struc-  factur- 


Age  Group 

tries 

tion 

ing 

T  rade 

Service 

Other  l/ 

All  ages 

100.0 

17.0 

44.4 

16.7 

10.4 

11.5 

Under  45 

100.0 

15.8 

47.0 

16.3 

9.9 

11.0 

45-64 

100.0 

19.9 

38.8 

17.9 

11.7 

11.7 

65  and  over 

100.0 

15.3 

45.5 

15.3 

9.1 

14.8 

All  ages 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  45 

60.0 

55.9 

63.5 

58.6 

57.2 

56.1 

45-64 

29.8 

34.9 

26.1 

32.0 

33.8 

30.9 

65  and  over 

10.2 

9.2 

10.4 

9.4 

9.0 

13.0 

1/  Includes  transportation,  communications,  and  public  utilities;  finance,  insurance 

and  real  estate;  government;  and  miscellaneous. 


teristics  of  Older  Job  Seekers"  in  the  full 
report  BES  No.  R151.) 

The  survey  analyzed  some  160,000 
job  seekers  in  the  seven  metropolitan 
areas  of  whom  about  40  percent  were  age 
45  and  over.  The  proportion  age  45  and 
over  ranged  from  33  percent  in  Los  An¬ 


geles  and  35  percent  in  Detroit  to  52  per¬ 
cent  in  Worcester  and  Miami  and  a  high 
of  65  percent  in  Seattle.  Men  constituted 
about  two-thirds  of  all  job  seekers.  The 
proportions  of  men  and  women  job  seekers 
age  45  and  over  were  respectively  43  per¬ 
cent  and  34  percent.  Two-fifths  of  the 
older  job  seekers  were  last  employed  in 


Table  2.  Percentage  Distributions  of  Job  Seekers  by  Most  Recent  Occupation 
and  by  Age  Group,  Seven  Areas,  January-February  1956 


Most  Recent  Occupation 


Age  Group 

All 

occupa¬ 

tions 

Prof. 

and 

Mgrl. 

Cleri¬ 

cal 

Sales 

Serv¬ 

ice 

Skilled 

Semi¬ 

skilled 

Un¬ 

skilled 

Other  1 / 

All  ages 

100.0 

5.8 

8.6 

4.0 

9.7 

18.2 

27.9 

23.7 

2  1 

Under  45 

100.0 

6.2 

8.9 

3.5 

7.6 

12.7 

30.7 

28.1 

2  3 

45  and  over 

100.0 

4.8 

8.1 

4.9 

12.9 

26.5 

23.8 

17.1 

1.9 

All  ages 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Under  45 

6o.o 

64.7 

62.5 

51.3 

46.7 

42.0 

66.2 

71 .2 

63  8 

45  and  over 

40.0 

35.3 

37.5 

48.7 

53.3 

58.0 

33.8 

28.8 

36.2 

l/  Includes  "occupation  not  reported." 
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NUMBER  OF  JOBS  HELD  BY  OLDER  JOB  SEEKERS  IN  SEVEN  AREAS 
3  year  period,  1953  -  1955 


100% 


manufacturing,  the  largest  single  source 
of  employment  in  each  area  except  the 
resort  center,  Miami.  (See  Table  1.) 

The  seven-area  survey  points  up  the 
fact  that  the  degree  of  skill  rises  with  age. 
There  was  a  higher  proportion  of  older 
workers  in  the  skilled  category  and  a 
smaller  proportion  in  the  semiskilled  and 
unskilled  categories  than  among  younger 
workers.  The  most  recent  job  held  by 
26  percent  of  all  the  job  seeKers  age  45 
and  over  for  the  seven  areas  combined 
was  skilled  in  nature.  However,  only  13 
percent  of  the  applicants  under  age  45  in 
the  seven  areas  fell  into  this  category. 

On  the  other  hand,  28  percent  of  the  young¬ 
er  job-seeking  group  had  last  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  unskilled  workers,  while  only 
17  percent  of  those  age  45  and  over  were 
so  classified.  Similarly,  among  those 

(continued 


classed  as  semiskilled,  the  older  job  seek¬ 
ers  accounted  for  a  noticeably  smaller 
proportion  of  the  applicants  in  that  age 
grouping  (24  percent)  as  compared  with 
31  percent  of  all  the  younger  job  seekers. 
(See  Table  2.) 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  when 
older  workers  become  unemployed  they 
tend  to  remain  out  of  work  longer  than 
younger  workers.  (See  Chart  I.)  Also  the 
frequency  of  periods  of  unemployment  in¬ 
creases  as  workers  pass  age  40. 

One-fifth  of  these  older  job  seekers 
had  earned  at  least  $  100  per  week  in  their 
last  jobs  and  another  three -fifths  had 
earned  between  $60  and  $99. 

Older  job  seekers'  work  experience 
showed  them  to  be  stable  employees. 

They  changed  jobs  less  frequently  than 
on  page  16) 
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Employment  Holds  at  High  Level; 
Two  Areas  in  Shortage  Category 


THE  employment  situation  continued 
strong  in  almost  all  sections  of  the 
country  during  the  autumn  months, 
with  many  areas  reporting  all-time  em¬ 
ployment  records.  Job  totals  were  still 
rising  as  pre -Christmas  hiring  began  to 
get  under  way.  Unemployment  continued 
to  decline  in  most  of  the  149  major  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  centers  regular¬ 
ly  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  its  affiliated  State  employ¬ 
ment  security  agencies.  Where  increases 
occurred,  they  generally  reflected  cur¬ 
tailments  in  seasonal  activities  such  as 
food  processing  and  construction. 

Manufacturing  employment- -which 
had  shown  relatively  little  change  in  many 
areas  earlier  this  year--picked  up  during 
the  fall  and  contributed  to  the  jobless  de¬ 
clines.  Factory  gains  were  particularly 
marked  in  auto  centers  as  model  changes 
were  completed  and  production  got  under 
way  on  1957  models.  Stepped-up  auto 
production  and  increased  orders  for  auto 
components  also  helped  to  raise  payrolls 
in  electrical  machinery  and  primary  and 
fabricated  metals  centers. 

Employer  reports  to  local  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  indicated  that  employ¬ 
ment  developments  during  the  early  winter 
months  would  be  highlighted  by  further 
factory  expansion--especially  in  durable 
goods  industries.  Sharp  seasonal  fluctu¬ 
ations  were  also  expected  in  most  non¬ 
manufacturing  activities  and  in  some  non¬ 
durable  goods  lines.  Employers  in  near¬ 
ly  four -fifths  of  the  149  major  labor  mar¬ 


ket  areas  looked  for  additional  job  gains 
to  the  year  end,  with  increases  in  auto 
and  aircraft  plants,  trade,  and  govern¬ 
ment.  In  many  of  these  areas,  scheduled 
employment  increases  will  be  achieved, 
in  part,  by  a  temporary  seasonal  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  labor  force,  and  thus  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  decline  in  joblessness.  In  some 
centers,  unemployment  may  increase  to 
the  year  end  as  outdoor  activities  slow 
down  with  the  onset  of  colder  weather. 

After  the  turn  of  the  year,  seasonal 
cutbacks  in  food  processing,  retail  stores, 
post  offices,  construction  and  other  out¬ 
door  activities  are  expected  to  interrupt 
the  uptrend  in  employment.  Some  season¬ 
al  losses  are  also  likely  in  furniture  and 
tobacco  processing  while  little  change  is 
anticipated  in  textiles,  chemicals,  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  and  shipbuilding. 

Orders  from  auto  centers  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  some  hiring  in  the  metals  in¬ 
dustries.  Aircraft,  which  has  been  show¬ 
ing  strong  gains  during  most  of  the  past 
year,  expects  a  further  moderate  advance 
to  January.  Much  of  the  industry's  up¬ 
trend  is  scheduled  in  production  centers 
located  along  the  West  Coast.  Other  in¬ 
creases  are  likely  in  service  and  house¬ 
hold  machinery,  farm  machinery,  and 
shoes.  Unemployment  after  the  turn  of 
the  year  is  not  likely  to  rise  as  much  as 
employment  declines  since  many  workers 
released  from  seasonal  activities,  partic¬ 
ularly  trade,  are  expected  to  withdraw 
from  the  labor  force. 
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The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security's 
November  classification  of  areas  accord¬ 
ing  to  relative  adequacy  of  labor  supply 
reflects  the  continued  tightening  in  the 
labor  market  in  many  areas--with  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  on  the  improved  situation 
in  a  number  of  leading  auto  centers. 

Eleven  major  areas  were  shifted  to  group¬ 
ings  indicating  lower  unemployment  and 
a  more  favorable  employment  outlook 
since  the  Bureau's  previous  classification 
was  released  in  September. 

In  six  of  these  areas--Evansville, 

Ind.;  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  South 
Bend,  Ind.;  and  Flint  and  Lansing,  Mich.-- 
the  pickup  in  autos  or  auto-supplier  in¬ 
dustries  contributed  to  the  downtrend  in 
joblessness.  The  latter  three  areas  were 


shifted  from  the  substantial  labor  surplus 
(Group  D)  category  to  Group  C--a  classi¬ 
fication  which  indicates  a  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  about  in  line  with  the  national 
average.  Detroit  also  reported  a  sizable 
decrease  in  unemployment  as  model 
changeovers  were  completed  but  the  de¬ 
cline  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
change  in  the  area's  classification. 

Two  of  the  eleven  areas  transferred 
to  tighter  ratings  in  November--Hartford 
and  Stamford-Norwalk,  Conn. --were 
placed  in  the  Group  A  category,  a  classi¬ 
fication  denoting  extremely  low  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  overall  labor  shortages.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  nearly  3  years  that 
any  area  has  been  classified  as  having 
marked  labor  shortages. 


AREA  CLASSIFICATION  CRITERIA 

Group  A  Group  B  Group  C 

1.  Current  labor  supply-demand  situation: 

Group  D 

Group  E 

Group  F 

Current  critical 
labor  shortage; 
expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  least 
through  next  4 
months . 

Job  opportunities 
for  local  work¬ 
ers  slightly  in 
excess  of  job 
seekers;  this  sit¬ 
uation  expected 
to  continue  over 

next  4  months . 

Job  seekers 
slightly  in  excess 
of  job  openings; 
this  situation  ex¬ 
pected  to  con¬ 
tinue  over  next  4 
months . 

Job  seekers  in 
excess  of  job 
openings;  this 
situation  ex¬ 
pected  to  con¬ 
tinue  over  next 

4  months. 

Job  seekers  con¬ 
siderably  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  job  open¬ 
ings;  this  situa¬ 
tion  expected  to 
continue  over 

next  4  months. 

Job  seekers  sub¬ 
stantially  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  job  open¬ 
ings;  this  situation 
expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  over  next  4 

months. 

2.  Ratio  of  unemployment  to  total  labor  force: 

Less  than  1.5% 

1.5-2. 9% 

3. 0-5. 9% 

6. 0-8. 9% 

9.0-11.9% 

12  .0%  or  more 

3.  Net  nonagricultural  labor  requirements  for  2  and  4 

months  hence  indicate: 

Sizable  employ¬ 
ment  gains. 

Some  increases 
in  employment. 

No  significant 
increases  in  em¬ 
ployment. 

Declining  em¬ 
ployment  levels 
or  no  significant 
increase. 

Declining  em¬ 
ployment  levels 
or  no  significant 
labor  require¬ 
ments. 

Declining  employ¬ 
ment  levels  or  no 
significant  labor 
requirements. 

4.  Effects  of  seasonal  or  temporary  factors: 

The  current  and 
anticipated  labor 
shortage  not  pri¬ 
marily  due  to 
seasonal  or  tem¬ 
porary  factors. 

Reflects  signifi¬ 
cant  seasonal 

fluctuations  in 
employment  and 
unemployment . 

Reflects  signifi¬ 
cant  seasonal 

fluctuations  in 
employment  and 
unemployment. 

The  current  or 
anticipated  la¬ 
bor  surplus  not 
due  primarily 
to  seasonal  or 
temporary  fac¬ 
tors. 

The  current  or 
anticipated  labor 
surplus  not  due 
primarily  to 
seasonal  or  tem¬ 
porary  factors. 

The  current  or  an¬ 
ticipated  substan¬ 
tial  labor  surplus 
not  due  primarily 
to  seasonal  or 
temporary  factors. 

Areas  may  also  shift  between  Groups  D,  E,  and  F  in  response  to  significant  seasonal  changes  in  employment 
and  unemployment,  but  will  not  be  moved  in  or  out  of  Group  A  or  between  Groups  C  and  D  as  a  result  of  pri¬ 
marily  seasonal  or  temporary  fluctuations. 
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At  the  opposite  end  of  the  labor  sup¬ 
ply  scale,  the  reclassification  of  Wilkes- 
Barre -Hazleton,  Pa.  from  F  to  E  removes 
the  last  major  area  in  Continental  United 
States  from  the  Group  F  category-limit¬ 
ed  to  areas  with  unemployment  of  12  per¬ 
cent  or  more.  The  two  areas  still  classi¬ 
fied  in  Group  F  are  located  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  another  area  with  a 
long  history  of  heavy  unemployment,  which 
was  moved  from  F  to  E  this  summer,  re¬ 
ported  further  improvement  and  was 
transferred  to  a  grouping  indicating  a  re¬ 
duced— although  still  relatively  substan¬ 
tial-level  of  unemployment  (Group  D). 

Only  one  area— Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— 
was  shifted  to  a  classification  indicating 
increased  joblessness  in  November.  This 
change  was  attributable  to  the  ending  of 
the  resort  season  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

These  widespread  classification 
changes  reduced  the  number  of  major 
areas  listed  in  the  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus  (Groups  D,  E,  and  F)  categories  in 
November  to  20,  compared  with  24  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  One  year  ago,  prior  to  the  re¬ 
trenchment  in  auto  production  and  employ¬ 
ment,  19  major  areas  were  classified  in 
categories  denoting  relatively  sizable  un¬ 
employment. 


A  summary  of  November  1956  classi¬ 
fications  for  the  149  major  areas,  along 
with  comparable  figures  for  September 
1956  and  November  1955,  is  shown  below. 
This  table  covers  the  areas  surveyed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  at  bi¬ 
monthly  intervals  as  part  of  its  regular 
area  labor  market  reporting  program. 
Areas  classified  in  Groups  D,  E,  and  F  are 
regarded  as  "areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus"  under  current  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  programs  to  alleviate  localized  un¬ 
employment.  Smaller  areas  with  signifi¬ 
cant  unemployment  problems  are  identi¬ 
fied  separately  in  a  special  listing  on 
page  11. 


Number  of 
Major  Areas 


Labor  Supply  Group 

Nov. 

1956 

Sept. 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

Total,  All  Groups 

149 

149 

149 

Group  A 

2 

0 

0 

Group  B 

53 

54 

47 

Group  C 

74 

71 

83 

Group  D 

14 

16 

1 1 

Group  E 

4 

5 

3 

Group  F 

2 

3 

5 

Classifications  of  the  following  major 
areas  were  revised  between  September 
and  November: 


B  to  A 

E  to  D 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Stamford- 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

C  to  B 

F  to  E 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Wilkes-Barre- 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

D  to  C 

Flint,  Mich. 

D  to  E 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Racine,  Wis. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  major 
area  classifications,  three  smaller  areas 
no  longer  reporting  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment- -Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  Florence- 
Sheffield,  Ala.;  and  Kittanning -Ford  City, 
Pa. --were  removed  from  the  labor  sur¬ 
plus  list  between  September  and  November. 
One  small  area,  Richmond,  Ind.,  was  added. 
These  changes  brought  the  number  of 
smaller  areas  on  the  labor  surplus  list  in 
November  to  57. 

Job  Gains  Foreseen  to  Year  End; 

Seasonal  Dip  to  Midwinter 

Employer  hiring  plans  to  mid-January, 
as  reported  to  local  public  employment 
offices,  indicate  that  job  levels  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  to  move  upward  to  the 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MAJOR  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 
ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  LABOR  SUPPLY 

November  1956 


GROUP  A 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Stamford- 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

GROUP  B 
Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Rockford,  Ill. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Portland,  Maine 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Minneapolis  - 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Albany -Schenectady - 
Troy,  N.Y. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Akron,  Ohio 
Canton,  Ohio 
10 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Hamilton- 
Middletown,  Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Allentown- 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GROUP  C 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Little  Rock-North 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Fresno,  Calif. 

San  Bernardino- 
Riverside,  Calif. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Miami,  Fla. 

Tampa-St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Augusta,  Ga.- 
Aiken,  S .C . 
Columbus,  Ga. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

South  Bend, Ind. 
Davenport,  Iowa-Rock 
Island -Moline ,  Ill. 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Springfield- 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Flint,  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn.- 
Superior,  Wis. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manchester,  N.H. 
Newark,  N.J. 
Paterson,  N.J. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

T renton,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Utica-Rome,  N.Y 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
Greensboro-High 
Point,  N.C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 

York,  Pa. 

Charleston,  S.C. 
Greenville,  S.C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 


Beaumont -Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Hampton-Newport 
News- Warwick,  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Huntington,  W.Va.- 
Ashland,  Ky. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.- 
Steubenville ,  Ohio 
Racine,  Wis. 

GROUP  D 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Asheville ,  N.C . 
Durham,  N.C. 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

San  Juan,  P.R. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Charleston,  W.Va. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

GROUP  E 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Wilkes  -Bar  re- 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

GROUP  F 
Mayaguez,  P.R. 
Ponce,  P.R. 


AREAS  OF  "SUBSTANTIAL  LABOR  SURPLUS" 


Major  Areas 

See  areas  listed  under  Groups  D,  E,  and  F  on  opposite  page. 

Smaller  Areas 


Alabama 

Jasper 

Connecticut 

Danielson 

Illinois 
Canton 
Harrisburg 
He  rr  in- Murphy  sboro- 
West  Frankfort 
Litchfield 

Mount  Carmel-Olney 
Mount  Vernon 

Indiana 

Michigan  City- 
La  Porte 
Muncie 
Richmond 
Vincennes 

Kansas 

Coffeyville  -Inde  - 
pendence -Par sons 
Pittsburg 


Kentucky 
Corbin 
F  rankfort 
Hazard 
Lexington 
Madisonville 
Middle  sboro -Harlan 
Morehead-Grayson 
Owensboro 
Paintsville- 
Prestonsburg 
Pike  ville -Williamson 

Maine 

Bidde ford -Sanford 

Maryland 

Cumberland 

Michigan 
Iron  Mountain 
Monroe 
Port  Huron 


New  Jersey 
Bridgeton 
Long  Branch 

North  Carolina 
F  ayetteville 
Kinston 
Mount  Airy 
Rocky  Mount 
Shelby-Kings 
Mountain 
Wayne  sville 

Oklahoma 

McAlester 

Pennsylvania 

Berwick-Bloomsburg 
Clearfield-Du  Bois 
Lewistown 
Lock  Haven 
Pottsville 

Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mt.  Carmel 
Uniontown- 
Connellsville 


Tennessee 

Bristol- Johnson  City- 
Kingsport 

LaF  ollette  -  Jellico- 
T  azewell 

T  exas 
T  exarkana 

Virginia 
Big  Stone  Gap- 
Appalachia 
Radford-Pulaski 
Richland  s  -  Blue  fie  Id 

West  Virginia 
Beckley 
F  airmont 
Logan 

Point  Pleasant  - 

Gallipolis 
Rone  everte  -  White 

Sulphur  Springs 
Welch 


end  of  the  year  in  most  major  areas,  but 
may  taper  off  somewhat  as  the  new  year 
opens.  In  the  aggregate,  employer  hiring 
schedules  point  to  year-end  employment 
gains  in  about  four-fifths  of  the  149  major 
areas  covered  by  the  survey. 

By  mid-January,  only  about  two-fifths 
of  the  areas  anticipated  a  higher  employ¬ 
ment  level.  Nevertheless,  more  than  half 
the  surveyed  areas  looked  for  some  pickup 
in  factory  payrolls  between  November  and 
January. 

In  most  areas,  the  overall  pattern  of 
employment  developments  was  expected  to 
be  shaped  primarily  by  the  regular  season¬ 
al  movements  in  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  the  employer  reports  showed.  For 
the  most  part,  scheduled  changes  to  mid- 
January  reflected  the  usual  pre -Christmas 
expansions  in  trade,  service  and  post  of¬ 


fices,  followed  by  a  corresponding  decline 
in  these  activities  after  the  turn  of  the 
year.  Cutbacks  in  construction  with  the 
onset  of  colder  weather  generally  will  tend 
to  limit  or  offset  increases  registered  in 
other  industries.  Winter  season  curtail¬ 
ments  may  also  slow  the  scheduled  rise 
in  manufacturing  to  some  extent,  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  where  lumbering  or  food 
processing  represent  major  sources  of 
employment. 

Primary  impetus  for  the  scheduled 
factory  rise  to  January  is  expected  to 
come  from  the  aircraft  and  automotive 
industries.  Forecast  increases  in  air- 
craft  represent  a  continuation  of  the  in¬ 
dustry's  marked  recent  uptrend;  aircraft 
employment  has  been  advancing  steadily 
in  most  of  the  industry's  major  centers 
during  the  past  year. 
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A  heavy  backlog  of  civilian  and  mili¬ 

tary  orders;  enlarged  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  production  facilities;  and  in- 
ceased  emphasis  on  guided  missiles,  jet- 
propelled  training  craft,  and  supersonic 
planes  are  the  principal  factors  spurring 
the  employment  rise.  If  the  planned  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  materialize,  relatively 
sizable  aircraft  payroll  increases  to  mid- 
January  are  in  prospect  for  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  and  San  Diego.  Good  gains  are  also 
foreseen  by  aircraft  firms  in  Cleveland, 
Hartford,  Fort  Worth,  Wichita,  and  Dallas. 

The  step-up  in  production  of  1957  mod- 
cl  automobile s  also  loomed  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  scheduled  manufacturing 
rise.  Auto  and  auto  supplier  firms  re¬ 
called  close  to  200,000  workers  between 
early  September  and  mid-November,  al¬ 
though  a  few  areas  reported  callbacks  had 
been  slowed  by  production  difficulties  and 


bulk  of  the  metal  fabrication  gains  to  Janu¬ 
ary.  Waterbury,  Conn,  and  Cincinnati  and 
Toledo,  Ohio  were  among  other  areas  an¬ 
ticipating  increases. 

The  basic  steel  industry  also  looked 
for  a  slight  employment  pickup  to  mid- 
January,  according  to  reports  from  major 
industry  centers.  Steel  production  has 
been  at  or  above  theoretical  capacity  since 
September.  Despite  this  high  rate  of  out¬ 
put,  order  backlogs  are  reported  to  be 
holding  steady  and  some  employers  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  operations  will  continue 
at  capacity  through  the  first  quarter  of 
1957.  While  there  is  little  room  for  addi¬ 
tional  employment  expansion  in  some  cen¬ 
ters,  the  overall  industry  trend  to  mid- 
January  is  expected  to  continue  upward. 
Largest  gains  are  scheduled  in  the  Balti¬ 
more,  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
and  Buffalo  areas. 


parts  shortages  after  retooling  operations 
were  completed.  Most  industry  centers 
expected  further  gains  to  mid-January. 

Motor  car  production  traditionally  is 
relatively  high  at  the  start  of  the  new  mod¬ 
el  year  as  manufacturers  restock  dealer 
showrooms  and  build  up  a  supply  for  the 
spring  season  when  demand  normally  runs 
ahead  of  production.  Many  auto  makers 
seem  to  be  basing  their  future  employ¬ 
ment  plans  on  the  assumption  that  new  car 
sales  in  1957  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  past  year.  Gains  to  January 
will  be  centered  in  the  key  Detroit  area, 
with  somewhat  smaller  increases  sched¬ 
uled  for  South  Bend,  Ind.  and  Flint,  Lan¬ 
sing,  and  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  uptrend  in  auto  production  will 
also  be  reflected  in  a  slight  rise  in  fabri- 
cated  metals  payrolls  to  January,  accord¬ 
ing  to  employer  reports  from  major  pro¬ 
duction  centers  of  the  latter  industry.  Job 
gains  to  fill  increased  orders  for  auto 
components  and  parts  are  expected  to 
more  than  offset  seasonal  curtailments  in 
metal  building  products  and  tin  can  manu¬ 
facturing.  Employer  hiring  schedules  in¬ 
dicated  that  Detroit  would  account  for  the 
12 


Employer  hiring  schedules  indicate 
that  seasonal  uptrends  to  mid-January 
are  planned  for  farm  machinery  and  for 
the  service -industry  and  household  ma¬ 
chinery^  group --a  category  covering  such 
major  household  appliances  as  refrigera¬ 
tors,  washing  machines,  air  conditioners, 
sewing  machines,  and  vacuum  cleaners. 

F arm  machinery  gains  are  expected  to  be 
centered  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Daven¬ 
port-Rock  Island-Moline ,  South  Bend,  and 
Des  Moines,  while,  increases  in  the  house¬ 
hold  appliance  group  are  looked  for  in 
Columbus,  Evansville,  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Syracuse. 

Little  net  change  appeared  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  important  electrical  machin¬ 
ery  industry  to  January,  with  gains  in 
areas  such  as  Los  Angeles,  Perth  Amboy, 
Boston,  and  Rochester  counterbalancing 
scheduled  reductions  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  Syracuse.  Relatively  stable  payrolls 
to  January  are  also  expected  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing^  ordnance,  and  instruments  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  employer  reports  from  major  cen¬ 
ters  of  production  for  these  industries. 

F urniture  centers  generally  anticipated 
a  moderate  decrease  in  payrolls. 


In  the  nondurable  goods  sector,  in 
addition  to  seasonal  curtailments  in  food 
processing,  midwinter  employment  de¬ 
clines  also  appeared  likely  in  apparel, 
tobacco,  and  petroleum  refining.  Losses 
in  apparel  are  expected  to  be  centered  in 
the  New  York  City  area--which  accounts 
for  about  one -fourth  of  the  industry's  na¬ 
tional  work  force.  Scheduled  reductions 
in  tobacco  and  petroleum  refining  are  pri¬ 
marily  seasonal  in  nature.  In  the  latter 
industry,  recent  developments  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  may  bring  some  revision  in  previ¬ 
ously-anticipated  labor  requirements. 

A  slight  seasonal  increase  in  shoe 
industry  payrolls  appeared  likely  to  mid- 
January  as  the  spring  production  run  gets 
under  way  in  most  of  the  industry's  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturing  centers.  Hiring  sched¬ 
ules  from  major  textile  and  chemicals 
centers  indicated  that  employment  in 
these  industries  probably  would  show  lit¬ 
tle  net  change  to  the  year  end. 

Increasing  Occupational  Shortages 
Reported  in  Many  Areas 


Employers  throughout  the  country  re¬ 
ported  that  difficulties  in  recruiting  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  skilled,  and  selected 
groups  of  clerical  workers  persisted  in 
the  fall  months  and  in  many  cases  were 
somewhat  intensified.  As  in  the  past, 
stringencies  were  reported  in  almost  all 
types  of  areas,  including  those  with  mod¬ 
erate  or  relatively  sizable  unemployment. 
In  many  centers,  the  jobless  pool  often 
consists  largely  of  unskilled  or  inexperi¬ 
enced  workers  who  do  not  possess  the 
skill  or  training  qualifications  needed  to 
fill  existing  job  vacancies. 

The  imbalance  between  the  kinds  of 
skills  represented  in  the  available  labor 
supply  in  many  areas,  and  those  currently 
being  sought  by  employers,  is  illustrated 
by  the  situation  in  Hartford,  Conn.  In  this 
area,  nearly  half  of  the  local  jobseekers 
are  rated  as  semiskilled  or  unskilled,  but 
only  about  one -fifth  of  the  area's  job  open¬ 
ings  are  in  these  categories.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  heavy  local  demands  for 


all  types  of  engineers,  tool  and  die  mak¬ 
ers,  machinists,  and  sheet  metal  workers, 
as  well  as  for  qualified  stenographers  and 
clerical  and  sales  help.  Many  skill  cate¬ 
gories  are  also  reported  to  be  in  short 
supply  in  the  Stamford-Norwalk,  Conn, 
area;  in  this  area,  more  than  half  of  the 
limited  local  labor  supply  consists  of 
women. 

While  the  occupational  shortages  are 
growing,  they  have  not  yet  caused  serious 
curtailments  in  production  schedules. 
Primarily,  stringencies  have  created 
problems  such  as  high  turnover  and  sub¬ 
stantial  overtime  work  schedules  in  some 
areas.  There  were,  however,  scattered 
reports  of  production  slow-downs  due  to 
the  lack  of  qualified  workers.  Some  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  special  industrial  machin¬ 
ery  in  New  York  City  were  turning  down 
orders  due  to  the  lack  of  qualified  machin¬ 
ists.  A  shirt  manufacturing  firm  in  Lowell, 
Mass. --a  labor  surplus  area--needed 
stitchers  to  operate  idle  machines.  Oc¬ 
cupational  shortages  in  Chicago  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  more  severe  than  at  any 
time  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

In  some  of  the  tight  labor  market 
areas,  there  has  been  an  increasing  re¬ 
laxation  of  job  specifications  with  regard 
to  training,  experience,  age,  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  applicants  in  an  effort  to  over¬ 
come  labor  stringencies.  A  number  of 
areas  reported  instances  where  salaries 
have  been  increased  slightly  to  induce 
qualified  workers  to  reenter  the  labor 
force.  Overtime  has  been  extended  in 
many  plants  to  meet  extreme  occupational 
shortages . 

New  York  reported  that  overtime 
work  had  become  common  in  many  of  its 
metal  working  industries.  San  Diego  re¬ 
ported  that  many  plants  were  working 
engineering  divisions  58  hours  or  more 
a  week.  Many  areas  also  noted  that  in- 
plant  training  programs  had  been  expand¬ 
ed  and  that  some  firms  were  recruiting 
inexperienced  workers  and  reestablish¬ 
ing  training  programs. 


(See  Area  Labor  Market  Indicators  on  page  68) 
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Machine  Zool  Industry  Booming 


The  industry  covered  by  this  report  is  defined  by  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Code 
3  541.  Machine  Tools.  It  includes  establishments  engaged  in  manufacturing  power-driven  ma¬ 
chine  tools  that  shape  metal  by  grinding  or  progressively  cutting  away  chips.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  machinery  for  shaping,  pressing,  forging,  or  bending  metal  where  the  shaping  action  of 
such  machines  is  not  dependent  upon  a  cutting  tool. 

Information  is  based  primarily  upon  individual  establishment  reports  gathered  in  October 
1956  by  local  offices  of  State  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Re¬ 
ports  were  received  from  180  establishments  (each,  for  the  most  part,  employing  50  or  more 
workers)  whose  aggregate  employment  of  89,800  represents  virtually  the  entire  industry. 

This  statement  briefly  summarizes  some  of  the  major  findings  of  the  survey.  A  more  de¬ 
tailed  study  is  separately  published  and  available  upon  request. 


The  machine  tool  industry,  tradition¬ 
al  bellwether  of  industrial  expansion, 
confirms  the  economy's  optimism.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  now  pouring  out  at  a  rate  that 
approaches  the  high  1952-53  levels.  Even 
though  shipments  in  October  1956  were 
nearly  half  again  as  large  as  in  October 
1955,  new  orders  were  piling  up  at  such 
a  rate  that  backlog,  even  in  terms  of  the 
current  high  rate  of  output,  was  18  per- 
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cent  above  the  previous  October.  In  the 
same  period,  employment  increased  13.9 
percent,  as  compared  with  a  rise  of  only 
1  percent  in  all  manufacturing  industries 
and  a  fraction  of  1  percent  in  durable 
goods  manufacturing. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity  and  affiliated  State  employment  se¬ 
curity  agencies  surveyed  the  industry  in 


Machine  Tool  Industry  Growth 
October  1955  -  October  1956 


Total 

Shipments  l/ 
(millions) 

Estimated 

Backlog  l/ 
(months"} 

Employ¬ 

ment  2/ 
(thousands) 

October  1955 

$60.4 

6.1 

78.8 

October  1956 

$89.6  p. 

7.2  p. 

89.8 

Change 

/48.4% 

/ 1 8 . 0  % 

/ 1 3 . 9  % 

77  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association. 

2/  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  individual  establish¬ 


ment  reports, 
p.  -  preliminary 


October,  it  was  found  that  the  rate  of  em¬ 
ployment  expansion  was  slowing  down,  but 
that  employers  still  contemplated  some 
further  growth.  Most  of  the  industry's 
employment  increase  in  the  past  12  months 
had  taken  place  by  the  middle  of  1956,  and 


in  the  2  months  between  August  and  Octo¬ 
ber  there  was  virtually  no  change.  Over 
the  year  expansion  was  shared  by  the  vast 
majority  of  plants.  A  scant  one -sixth  of 
the  reporting  establishments  suffered  any 
employment  loss  during  the  year  ending 
October  1956,  and  most  of  the  declines 
were  very  small. 

Some  slight  additional  growth  (1.8  per¬ 
cent)  is  planned  by  April  1957.  This  future 
growth,  too,  will  be  widely  distributed. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  reporting  employers 
expected  to  add  some  workers  by  April; 
one -third  of  reporting  employers  expected 
to  maintain  current  levels  of  employment; 
and  the  others  expected  to  need  fewer 
workers  in  April  than  in  October.  Employ¬ 
ment  trends  in  14  machine  tool  centers, 
which  account  for  more  than  73  percent  of 
the  industry 'p  employment,  are  shown  in 
the  table  below. 


Employment  Trend  in  Reporting  Establishments  in 

Leading  Machine  Tool  Centers 
(arrayed  by  size  of  employment  in  October  1956) 

Area 

Number  of 

estab¬ 

lishments 

Employment 
Oct.  1956 

Percentage 
change  in 
employment 
Oct.  1955- 
Oct.  1956 

Required 
change  in 
Oct.  1956 
Feb.  1957 

Percentage 
employment 
-  Feb.  1957- 
Apr.  1957 

Total  United  States 

180 

89,797 

+  13.9 

+  1.5 

+  0.3 

Selected  Areas: 

% 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

16 

11,287 

+  11.9 

+  1.0 

0 

Detroit,  Mich. 

14 

9,342 

+  68.9  a/ 

+  1.7 

ina 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

13 

7,469 

+  9.9 

+  1.9 

+  0.6 

Springfield,  Vt. 

4 

5,161 

+  7.7 

ina 

ina 

Hartford,  Conn. 

3 

5,104 

+  9.9 

+  0.5 

0 

Providence,  R.  I. 

4 

4,982 

+  11.3 

ina 

ina 

Rockford,  Ill. 

9 

4,743 

+6.7 

+  1.4 

0 

Worcester,  Mass. 

6 

4,103 

+9.0 

+  0.5 

0 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

6 

4,038 

+  1.3 

+  1.2 

+  0.5 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3 

3,743 

+7.6 

b/ 

ina 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

4 

2,697 

+  11.6 

+  0.7 

+  0.6 

Springfield-Holyoke ,  Mass.  3 

1,315 

+  10.0 

+  1.0 

0 

Chicago,  Ill, 

5 

978 

+25.4 

+6.7 

+  2.4 

Boston,  Mass. 

6 

844 

+9.0 

+  1.2 

0 

a/  One  large  establishment  in  the  area  was  virtually  closed  by  a  labor  dispute  in  October  1955. 
b/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Note:  Data  withheld  because  of  possible  disclosure  of  individual  establishment  information  for 
the  following  areas  with  machine  tool  employment  of  1,000  or  more:  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.; 
Hamilton-Middletown,  Ohio;  Madison,  Wis.;  Sidney,  Ohio;  and  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
ina  —  information  not  available. 


Expansion  Encounte r s 
Labor  Supply  Problems 

The  industry's  rapid  upturn  in  a  gen¬ 
erally  tightening  labor  market  has  caused 
it  some  staffing  headaches.  Forty  percent 
of  the  reporting  establishments  were  hav- 
ing  difficulty  finding  enough  workers, 
chiefly  in  the  skilled  and  semiskilled  met¬ 
al  working  occupations  so  much  in  demand 
by  other  booming  industries.  In-plant 
training  and  apprenticeship  are  wide¬ 
spread,  but  some  plants  find  production 
demands  so  pressing  that  they  are  not 


able  to  spare  the  skilled  personnel  needed 
to  train  other  workers. 

Lengthened  hours  solve  part  of  the 
problem.  Overtime  is  more  general  than 
the  standard  40-hour  week.  Among  estab¬ 
lishments  reporting  to  the  BES,  fewer 
than  half  scheduled  a  40-hour  week,  and 
in  many  of  these  some  departments  or 
individual  workers  were  putting  in  longer 
hours.  Half  the  plants  scheduled  upward 
of  45  hours  for  the  majority  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  and  25  percent  scheduled  more 
than  48  hours.  The  overall  average  work¬ 
week  in  September  (latest  month  available) 
was  45.7  hours. 


LABOR  MARKET  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  OLDER  WORKER 

(continued  from  page  6) 


younger  workers,  a  great  advantage  to 
employers  anxious  to  avoid  costly  turn¬ 
over.  (See  Chart  2.)  Older  workers  also 
showed  longer  job  tenure.  For  men,  the 
pattern  of  job  stability  began  to  increase 
notably  after  age  45,  and  a  very  marked 
increase  in  job  stability  occurred  at  age 
65.  Over  half  of  the  unemployed  job  seek¬ 
ers  age  45  and  over  had  been  in  the  same 
job  at  least  3  years  prior  to  becoming  un¬ 
employed. 

Older  applicants  had  completed  fewer 
years  of  schooling  than  younger  workers, 
a  reflection  of  the  relatively  recent  im¬ 
provement  in  nationwide  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Older  workers,  too,  had  more 
physical  impairments,  owing  to  age  and 
longer  exposure  to  occupational  hazards. 

Older  women  job  seekers  in  terms  of 
their  work  experience  were  the  worst 
situated  in  the  employment  market.  They 
were  not  only  at  a  disadvantage  in  their 
competitive  quest  for  jobs  as  compared 
with  younger  women  job  seekers,  but  they 
also  showed  a  less  favorable  work  experi- 
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ence  than  male  job  seekers  in  the  same 
age  group. 

Older  unemployed  women  had  less 
formal  education  than  younger  women,  al¬ 
though  they  had  completed  more  years  of 
schooling  than  men  of  the  same  age.  While 
physical  impairments  among  women  in¬ 
creased  with  age,  the  incidence  of  handi¬ 
caps  among  older  women  job  seekers  was 
only  two-thirds  as  great  as  among  older 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  illness  rate 
for  women,  which  also  increased  with  age, 
was  somewhat  higher  than  for  men. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  job 
seekers  age  45  and  over  represent  a  large 
manpower  resource  which  could  contribute 
significantly  to  the  economic  progress  of 
our  society.  The  inadequate  use  of  re¬ 
quired  skills,  experience,  and  work  disci¬ 
plines  is  a  form  of  economic  waste  which 

the  Nation  can  ill  afford.  Constructive 
programs  are  consequently  needed  at  all 
levels  to  assist  States  and  communities 
to  break  down  age  barriers  to  employment 
through  expanded  educational  and  publicity 
media. 


Suloey  ojj  GuWiettt  Jlocal  Occupational  Slt&itaxj&l 


Nonlocal  Job  Recruitment  Expands  in 


All  Major  Occupational  Groups 


PARTIALLY  due  to 
seasonal  influences, 
local  occupational 
shortages,  as  re¬ 
flected  by  job  open¬ 
ings  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  by  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices, 
continued  to  rise  in  November.  Out-of¬ 
area  recruitment  was  underway  for 
41,793  nonagricultural  jobs  in  November-- 
a  5  percent  increase  over  October  and 
68  percent  more  than  in  November  1955. 

A  sharp  rise  occurred  in  sales  and 
skilled  inventory  listings  and  in  orders 
for  unskilled  laborers.  Slight  increases 
from  October  were  reflected  in  all  other 
broad  occupational  categories.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  in  clearance  for  each  group 
was  well  above  that  of  a  year  earlier. 


Little  Change  in 
Professional  Shortages 

Although  listings  for  professional 
and  managerial  positions  continued  to 
dominate  clearance  recruitment,  the 
14,885  openings  in  November  were  only 
Z80  above  the  number  in  October. 

Engineering  vacancies  accounted  for 
43  percent  of  the  professional  openings, 
although  the  number  of  engineering  posi¬ 
tions  in  clearance  decreased  slightly  be¬ 
tween  October  and  November.  Vacancies 
for  a  total  of  2,112  electrical  engineers 
were  listed  in  41  States  and  a  total  of 
1,912  positions  for  mechanical  engineers 
in  45  States.  Although  the  demand  for 
aeronautical  engineers  was  not  as  wide¬ 
spread  (only  20  States  listed  such  vacan¬ 
cies),  there  were  1,091  clearance  open- 


THIS  analysis  is  based  on  Inventories  of  Job  Openings  which  are  published  every  2  weeks  by  all 
State  employment  security  agencies.  The  inventory  listings  include  all  openings  placed  in  clear¬ 
ance  (a  process  of  matching  workers  in  one  area  with  jobs  in  other  areas)  by  the  State  agencies 
affiliated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  inventories  are  regularly  distributed  to 
all  the  local  employment  offices  within  the  State  of  origin  and  to  all  other  State  agencies. 

The  openings  or  orders  listed  in  these  inventories  represent  a  compilation  of  jobs  for  which  (1) 
there  is  not  an  adequate  supply  of  local  workers,  (2)  employers  are  willing  to  recruit  out-of-area 
applicants,  (3)  wages  are  not  substantially  less  favorable  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work, 
(4)  working  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  average  for  similar  industries,  and  (5)  minimum 
compensation  is  specified.  In  addition,  housing  availability  should  be  considered. 

Thus,  not  all  local  occupational  shortages  are  reflected  by  the  Inventories  of  Job  Openings.  The 
inventory  listings  of  clearance  openings,  nevertheless,  do  provide  a  good  indication  of  the  volume, 
trend,  and  types  of  occupational  shortages. 


411495  O  -  56-3 
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Table  1. --Number  of  Nonagricultural  State  Inventory  Job  Openings 
November  1956,  October  1956,  and  November  1955 


Occupational  Groups 

State 

Inventory  Job  Op 

enings 

Change 

to  November  1956  from: 

Nov. 

1956 

Oct. 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

Oct. 

Number 

1956 

Percent 

Nov. 

Number 

1955 

Percent 

Total 

41.793 

39,866 

24,862 

+  1,927 

+4.8 

+16,931 

+  68.1 

Professional  &  Managerial 

14,885 

14,605 

9,899 

+280 

+  1.9 

+4,986 

+  50.4 

Clerical  &  Sales 

4,606 

3,984 

3,181 

+622 

+  15.6 

+  1,425 

+44.8 

Service 

2,190 

2,087 

1,178 

+  103 

+4.9 

+  1,012 

+  85.9 

Skilled 

12,800 

12,296 

7,404 

+  504 

+4.1 

+5,396 

+72.9 

Semiskilled 

4,189 

4,122 

2,006 

+67 

+  1.6 

+2,183 

+  8.8 

Unskilled 

3,123 

2,772 

1,194 

+  351 

+  12.7 

+  1,929 

+6 1 .6 

ings  for  this  occupation.  The  number  of 
hard-to-fill  jobs  for  draftsmen  continued 
to  rise,  with  2,097  openings  placed  in 
clearance  in  November,  an  increase  of 
186  over  the  number  in  October. 

A  District  of  Columbia  order  for  100 
supply  catalogers  contributed  to  the  net 
October-to-November  increase  of  137 
vacancies  in  semiprofessional  occupa¬ 
tions,  not  elsewhere  classified.  Although 
no  changes  of  100  or  more  openings  oc¬ 
curred  in  any  of  the  other  professional 
occupations,  shortages  of  social  and  wel¬ 
fare  workers;  teachers  and  instructors, 
n.e.c.;  natural  scientists,  n.e.c.  (chiefly 
physicists,  ballisticians,  and  mathemati¬ 
cians)  were  evidenced  by  clearance  open¬ 
ings  numbering  approximately  500  or 
more  for  each  of  these  occupations. 

Slight  Increase  in 
Skilled  Openings 

Skilled  job  vacancies  in  clearance 
during  November  numbered  12,800,  com¬ 
pared  with  12,296  in  October  and  only 
7,404  in  November  1955.  Shortages  of 
toolmakers  and  die  sinkers  and  setters 
persisted,  with  1,737  openings  listed  on 
32  State  inventories.  Forty-seven  States 
were  seeking  a  total  of  1,725  mechanics 
and  repairmen,  n.e.c.  (chiefly  electronics 
technicians) . 

Other  skilled  occupations  for  which 
openings  have  increased  substantially 
over  the  past  year  were  machinists;  ma- 
18 


chine  shop  and  related  occupations,  n.e.c. 
(mostly  skilled  machine  tool  operators); 
pattern  and  model  makers;  and  airplane 
mechanics  and  repairmen.  For  each  of 
these  occupations,  clearance  listings  in 
November  numbered  above  1,200.  While 
not  as  numerous  nor  as  widespread,  open¬ 
ings  for  tinsmiths,  coppersmiths,  and 
sheet  metal  workers,  welders  and  flame 
cutters,  and  electricians  remained  high 
on  the  list  of  skilled  vacancies. 

Seasonal  Upswing  in 
Clerical  and  Sales  Listings 

The  15  percent  October-November 
increase  in  the  number  of  clerical  and 
sales  job  openings  placed  in  clearance 
was  due  for  the  most  part  to  547  new 
orders  for  salespersons  for  the  Christmas 
season.  This  rise,  in  turn,  was  accounted 
for  almost  entirely  by  listings  for  the 
Hartford,  Conn.  area.  This  increase,  and 
a  rise  in  the  number  of  vacancies  for 
telephone  operators  in  Georgia  more 
than  offset  a  slight  drop  in  clearance 
openings  for  secretaries,  stenographers, 
and  typists.  Nevertheless,  the  steno¬ 
graphic  and  typing  job  vacancies  consti¬ 
tuted  60  percent  of  the  4,606  clerical  and 
sales  jobs  in  clearance  in  November. 

Openings  for  Service  Workers 
Rise  a  Little 


Openings  for  2,190  service  workers 
were  placed  in  clearance  by  local  public 
employment  offices  in  November.  This 


Table  2  .--Nonagricultural  Job  Openings  on  State  Inventories  by  Selected  Occupational 
Fields,  l/  November  1956,  October  1956,  and  November  1955 


Occupation 


Total . 

Professional  and  Managerial 


Accountants  and  Auditors . 

Authors,  Editors  and  Reporters... 

Chemists . 

Engineers,  Professional 

Total . 

Metallurgical  and 

Metallurgists . 

Chemical . 

Civil . 

Electrical . 

Industrial . 

Mechanical,  except 

Aeronautical . 

Aeronautical . 

Librarians . 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers . 

Teachers,  Instructors,  n.e.c . 

Trained  Nurses  . 

Natural  Scientists,  n.e.c . 

Social  Scientists . 

Professional  Occupations,  n.e.c... 

Aviators . 

Commercial  Artists. . . 

Designers . 

Draftsmen . 

Laboratory  Technicians  and 

Assistants . 

Radio  Operators . 

Surveyors . 

Semiprofessional  Occupations, 

n.e  .c . 

Retail  Managers . . . 

Managers  and  Officials,  n.e.c . 

Other . 

Clerical  and  Sales . 


Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers, 

except  Bank  Cashiers . . 

General  Industry  Clerks . . 

Office  Machine  Operators.... 

Secretaries . . 

Stenographers  and  Typists... 

Telephone  Operators . . 

Canvassers  and  Solicitors  .... 

Salesmen,  Insurance . 

Salespersons . 

Salesmen,  to  Consumers . 

Salesmen  and  Agents,  except 

to  Consumers . 

Othe  r . 

Service  . 


Maids,  General . 

Nursemaids . 

Housekeepers,  Stewards  and 

Hostesses . 

Cooks,  except  Private  Family . 

Waiters  and  Waitresses,  except 

Private  Family . 

Barbers,  Beauticians  and 

Manicurists . 

Midwives  and  Practical  Nurses  ... 
Attendants,  Hospitals  and  Other 

Inst.,  n.e.c . 

Guards  and  Watchmen,  except 

Crossing  Watchmen . 

Other . 


No.  of  Inventory 


Openings 

Nov. 

1956 

Oct. 

1956 

Nov. 

1955 

41,793 

39,866 

24,862 

14,885 

14,605 

9,899 

159 

165 

180 

61 

73 

64 

172 

171 

127 

6,472 

6,491 

4,698 

191 

138 

153 

300 

278 

341 

520 

545 

304 

2,112 

2,117 

1,459 

339 

322 

270 

1,912 

1,957 

1,401 

1,091 

1,128 

746 

54 

56 

44 

908 

903 

666 

490 

455 

70 

1,389 

1,376 

855 

609 

612 

268 

2"06 

273 

78 

366 

363 

141 

129 

136 

85 

57 

•  69 

19 

51 

54 

8 

2,097 

1,911 

1,528 

223 

214 

180 

152 

155 

21 

77 

72 

25 

516 

379 

288 

140 

113 

116 

120 

115 

104 

437 

449 

334 

4,606 

3,984 

3,181 

68 

76 

68 

83 

80 

54 

176 

174 

136 

211 

2  34 

219 

2,737 

2,802 

2,152 

108 

7 

57 

86 

86 

1 

102 

68 

98 

633 

86 

64 

80 

64 

17 

93 

81 

49 

229 

226 

266 

2,190 

2,087 

1,178 

121 

116 

124 

100 

104 

21 

233 

178 

189 

51 

38 

64 

146 

118 

161 

52 

37 

52 

95 

94 

29 

1,084 

1,116 

175 

143 

142 

85 

165 

144 

278 

No.  of  Inventory 
Openings 

Occupation  Nov.  Oct.  Nov. 

 1956  1956  1955 


Skilled 


Weavers,  Textile . 

Tailors  and  Tailoresses . 

Machinists . 

Toolmakers  and  Die  Sinkers 

and  Setters . 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths  and 

Sheet  Metal  Workers . 

Structural  and  Ornamental 

Metal  Workers . 

Welders  and  Flame  Cutters . 

Electricians . 

Occupations  in  Building 

Aircraft,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Fabricated  Plastic  Products . 

Pattern  and  Model  Makers, 

except  Paper . 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine 

Operators . . 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons  and 

Tile  Setters . 

Carpenters . 

Plumber,  Gas  Fitters  and 

Steam  Fitters . 

Chauffeurs  and  Drivers  Bus, 

Taxi  Truck,  and  Tractor . 

Linemen  and  Servicemen,  Tele¬ 
graph,  Telephone,  and  Power  .... 

Millwrights . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Airplane . . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Motor  Vehicle . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  n.e.c.. 

Foremen,  Manufacturing . 

Other . 

Semiskilled . 


Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Knit  Goods . 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Textiles,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Fabrication  of 

Textile  Products,  n.e.c . 

Machine  Shop  and  Related 

Occupations,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 
Miscellaneous  Electrical 

Equipment,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Manufacture  of 

Automobiles,  n.e.c . 

Occupations  in  Building 

Aircraft,  n.e.c . . 

Painters,  except  Construction 

and  Maintenance . 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen, 

Airplane . 

Chainmen,  Rodmen,  and  Axmen, 

Surveying . 

Sheet -Metal- Worker 

Apprentice . 

Apprentices  to  Other  Trades . 

Other . . 

Unskilled . 


12,800 

12,296 

7,404 

89 

81 

307 

87 

128 

14 

1,255 

1,169 

941 

1,737 

1,485 

883 

1,507 

1,361 

1,033 

511 

549 

500 

181 

186 

26 

398 

357 

161 

623 

620 

169 

311 

322 

51 

62 

58 

0 

1,208 

1,007 

250 

no 

130 

155 

97 

78 

114 

104 

120 

71 

219 

66 

48 

150 

175 

25 

136 

143 

32 

52 

62 

60 

1,214 

1,285 

801 

177 

198 

160 

1,725 

1,690 

683 

58 

71 

57 

789 

955 

863 

4,189 

4,122 

2,006 

111 

91 

1 

101 

88 

178 

42  9 

544 

277 

709 

477 

654 

110 

30 

1 

600 

600 

106 

836 

745 

185 

62 

61 

14 

100 

30 

0 

61 

61 

6 

370 

350 

0 

204 

215 

1 

496 

830 

583 

3,123 

2,772 

1,194 

n.e.c. --Not  elsewhere  classified. 

l/  Individual  occupational  fields  (3  digit  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  code  groups)  with  totals  of  50  or  more  openings  on 
State  inventories  are  shown  separately  for  all  major  occupational  groups  except  unskilled. 
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Table  3.--Nonagricultural  Inventory  Job  Openings,  by  State  and  Occupational  Group 

November  1956 


State 

Total 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

United  States . 

41,793 

14,885 

Alabama . 

399 

104 

Alaska . 

109 

37 

Arizona . 

417 

154 

Arkansas . 

79 

40 

California . 

5,530 

2,111 

Colorado . 

270 

132 

Connecticut . 

5,431 

819 

Delaware . 

240 

189 

District  of  Columbia . 

2,668 

1,523 

Florida . 

1,060 

362 

Georgia . 

342 

100 

Hawaii . 

10 

9 

Idaho  . 

41 

18 

Illinois . 

2,808 

433 

Indiana . 

123 

77 

Iowa . 

245 

82 

Kansas . 

983 

397 

Kentucky . 

28 

24 

Louisiana . 

130 

39 

Maine . 

121 

16 

Maryland . 

974 

642 

Massachusetts . 

1,128 

392 

Michigan . . . . 

933 

2  12 

Minne  sota  - . 

1,124 

351 

Mississippi . 

266 

186 

Missouri . 

963 

233 

Moncana . 

271 

31 

Nebraska . 

164 

49 

Nevada . 

57 

30 

New  Hampshire . 

179 

41 

New  Jersey . 

1,556 

487 

New  Mexico . 

368 

221 

New  York . 

491 

231 

North  Carolina . 

42  8 

2  02 

North  Dakota . 

50 

13 

Ohio . 

1,864 

753 

Oklahoma . . 

105 

51 

Oregon . 

173 

69 

Pennsylvania . 

4,112 

2,356 

Rhode  Island . 

289 

38 

South  Carolina . 

202 

22 

South  Dakota . 

72 

9 

T  ennessee . 

130 

50 

T  exas . 

782 

157 

Utah . 

49 

10 

Vermont . 

304 

35 

Virginia  . 

322 

149 

Washington . 

2,580 

719 

West  Virginia . 

56 

34 

Wisconsin . 

688 

409 

Wyoming . 

79 

37 

20 


Clerical 


and 

Sales 

Service 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

4,606 

2,190 

12,800 

4,189 

3,123 

9 

2 

249 

35 

0 

46 

4 

22 

0 

0 

20 

16 

200 

25 

2 

13 

0 

25 

1 

0 

314 

17 

2,073 

990 

25 

5 

14 

62 

33 

24 

521 

56 

1,100 

892 

2,043 

38 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1,128 

2 

14 

1 

0 

30 

169 

378 

121 

0 

200 

6 

35 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

17 

0 

0 

419 

67 

1,244 

45 

600 

2 

0 

42 

2 

0 

55 

18 

88 

2 

0 

57 

1 

440 

88 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

50 

3 

28 

10 

0 

4 

1 

42 

1 

57 

0 

10 

303 

19 

0 

84 

135 

364 

152 

1 

130 

34 

542 

15 

0 

331 

21 

382 

39 

0 

5 

12 

42 

21 

0 

35 

50 

80 

565 

0 

23 

6 

205 

5 

1 

22 

55 

36 

2 

0 

4 

0 

20 

3 

0 

4 

1 

109 

24 

0 

2  04 

91 

417 

330 

27 

49 

52 

45 

1 

0 

12 

24 

196 

28 

0 

38 

44 

87 

57 

0 

10 

13 

14 

0 

0 

71 

1 

1,005 

30 

4 

4 

14 

34 

2 

0 

62 

25 

13 

0 

4 

19 

1,024 

531 

182 

0 

39 

10 

111 

80 

11 

0 

61 

110 

9 

0 

26 

20 

11 

6 

0 

50 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4 

1 

619 

1 

0 

21 

1 

17 

0 

0 

17 

19 

155 

54 

24 

90 

32 

51 

0 

0 

2  82 

40 

949 

290 

300 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

37 

15 

204 

23 

0 

14 

0 

24 

4 

0 

compared  with  2,087  the  previous  month 
and  1,178  in  November  a  year  ago.  Al¬ 
most  half  of  the  November  job  vacancies 
were  for  hospital  and  other  institutional 
attendants,  due  mainly  to  continuing  re¬ 
cruitment  for  mental  hospital  personnel 
in  Pennsylvania.  Openings  for  house¬ 
keepers,  stewards,  and  hostesses  num¬ 
bered  233,  of  which  165  were  for  airplane 
stewards  and  stewardesses  in  Florida. 

No  other  individual  service  occupa¬ 
tions  had  vacancies  numbering  over  150, 
and  few  changes  were  noted  since  the 
previous  month. 

Semiskilled  Openings  Up  Slightly; 
Unskilled  Shortages  Mount 


Demand  for  semiskilled  workers  rose 
by  only  67  from  October  to  4,189  in  Novem¬ 
ber  but  at  this  level  was  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  November  a  year  ago.  Many 
hard-to-fill  vacancies  were  in  the  aircraft 
industry--for  such  jobs  as  occupations  in 
building  aircraft,  n.e.c.  (836  openings, 
chiefly  for  riveters  and  assemblers)  and 
machine  shop  and  related  occupations, 
n.e.c.  (709  clearance  listings,  mostly  for 
general  machine  operators).  Openings 
were  listed  for  600  jobs  in  occupations  in 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  n.e.c.,  500  of 
which  were  for  screwdriver  men  in  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park,  Calif. 

No  other  semiskilled  occupations  had 
over  500  clearance  openings. 

Hard-to-fill  jobs  for  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  showed  an  October -to-November  in¬ 
crease  of  12  percent  and  totaled  3,123. 


Two-thirds  of  the  jobs  were  for  tobacco 
processing  laborers  in  Connecticut. 

State  Changes  in 
Clearance  Recruitment 

Over  half  the  States  reported  some 
rise  in  clearance  activity,  and  eight  States 
reported  net  increases  of  100  or  more 
openings.  A  gain  of  786  inventory  listings 
from  October  to  November  occurred  on 
the  Connecticut  State  inventory.  Over  half 
of  the  new  openings  were  for  general  sales 
persons  to  work  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  Hard-to-fill  semiskilled  jobs  in  the 
aircraft  industry  accounted  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  increase. 

The  Texas  State  inventory  showed  a 
net  gain  of  707  job  openings  in  clearance, 
virtually  all  of  which  were  for  the  aircraft 
industry  in  Fort  Worth.  Eighty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  hard-to-fill  jobs  were  for 
skilled  worker s--tool  and  die  makers, 
patternmakers,  form  builders,  etc. --and 
the  remainder  were  for  professional  per¬ 
sonnel- -chemists ,  metallurgists,  and  tool 
designers . 

Other  States  with  clearance  opening 
increases  of  100  or  more  were  Kansas, 

New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Alabama,  California, 
and  Georgia. 

Twenty-two  States  reported  a  de¬ 
crease  in  clearance  activity  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  Only  six  of  these--Virginia,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Flori¬ 
da-reported  declines  of  100  or  more 
clearance  openings;  and  none  had  changes 
of  more  than  250. 
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Federal  Programs  Provide  Some 

Aid  to  Labor  Surplus  Areas 


DURING  the  30  months  ending  June 
1956,  defense  contracts  valued  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $2.5  billion  were  award¬ 
ed  to  firms  located  in  areas  classified  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  as  areas  of  substan¬ 
tial  labor  surplus.  (Army  and  Air  Force 
contracts  of  $25,000  or  more,  Navy  con¬ 
tracts  of  $10,000  or  more,  awarded  while 


area  was  in  "substantial  labor  surplus" 
category.  Contract  data  are  computed  on 
a  net  value  basis--representing  new  con¬ 
tracts  less  cancellations.)  Of  this  total, 
contracts  amounting  to  nearly  $48  million 
were  placed  in  labor  surplus  areas  as  a 
result  of  their  preferential  status  under 
Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  textile  industry  received  a  total 


Three  Federal  programs  designed  to  provide  special  assistance,  through  preference  on  procurt 
ment  or  defense  facilities  expansion,  to  areas  classified  as  "areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus"  are 
currently  in  operation.  Such  classifications  are  assigned  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted  by  State  employment  security  agen¬ 
cies.  One  program,  authorized  by  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza 
tion,  permits  Federal  purchasing  agencies  to  "set-aside"  portions  of  certain  contracts,  at  prices  no 
higher  than  those  paid  under  normal  buying  procedures,  for  procurement  only  in  labor  surplus  area; 
In  addition  to  "set-asides,"  firms  in  labor  surplus  areas  are  awarded  contracts  under  this  policy  in 
the  event  of  tie  bids  with  firms  in  other  areas.  (Special  procurement  preference  procedures  have 
een  established  for  industries  which  are  concentrated,  to  a  significant  extent,  in  areas  of  substan- 

,  lar°l  SUrplu® •  Such  sPecial  procedures  are  now  in  effect  for  three  industries:  Textiles,  appare 
and  shipbuilding.) 

The  second  program  operates  under  the  authority  of  Executive  Order  10582  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  end  of  1954  to  revise  and  implement  procurement  procedures  under  the  "Buy  American" 
Act.  Under  current  procedures,  a  foreign  bidder  can  qualify  for  a  government  contract  only  if  his 
bid  is  at  least  6  percent  less  than  the  lowest  domestic  bid.  If  the  low  domestic  bidder  is  located  in  £ 
labor  surplus  area,  however,  this  differential  is  raised  to  12  percent. 


The  third  major  program  provides  additional  accelerated  tax  amortization  benefits  to  firms  lo¬ 
cating  or  expanding  defense  facilities  in  substantial  labor  surplus  areas.  Such  facilities  are  eligible 
for  an  additional  allowance  for  rapid  tax  amortization  above  those  normally  given  for  expansion  in 
ot  er  areas.  To  be  approved,  the  facilities  must  be  within  the  limits  set  forth  in  unfilled  industrial 
mobilization  expansion  goals  established  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

Prior  to  October  1,  1954,  rapid  tax  write-offs  on  a  higher  than  normal  percentage  of  capital  in¬ 
vestment  were  provided  only  for  defense  facilities  located  in  areas  with  chronic  labor  surpluses. 
After  that  date,  such  assistance  was  available  for  firms  building  or  expanding  certified  defense  facil¬ 
ities  in  all  areas  classified  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  having  a  substantial  labor  surplus. 

Under  the  regular  accelerated  tax  amortization  procedures,  qualifying  firms  are  allowed  to 
write  off  in  5  years,  instead  of  the  longer  normal  depreciation  period  permitted  by  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code,  that  portion  of  the  total  plant  investment  which  is  certified  by  ODM  as  related  to  defense 
production.  For  labor  surplus  areas,  the  exact  additional  percentage  of  the  total  investment  on 
which  5-year  amortization  is  allowable  is  individually  determined  by  ODM.  In  the  60  cases  approved 
to  June  30,  1956,  this  additional  percentage  has  ranged  from  10  percent  to  2  5  percent  of  the  total 
capital  investment  for  buildings  and  equipment  in  labor  surplus  areas. 


of  about  $10.8  million  in  government  con¬ 
tracts  as  the  result  of  preferential  treat¬ 
ment.  A  large  part  of  these  textile  awards 
were  placed  in  areas  of  heavy  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Thirteen  labor  surplus  areas  each 
received  set-aside  contracts  totaling  $1 
million  or  more  between  January  1,  1954 
and  June  30,  1956  as  a  result  of  area  pref¬ 
ences  extended  under  DMP  No.  4.  Each 
of  1  1  other  areas  benefited  from  prefer¬ 
ence  contracts  totaling  $500,000  to  $  1 
million  during  this  2^-year  period.  An¬ 
other  11  centers  had  contract  awards 
totaling  $250,000  to  $500,000  each;  16 
received  contracts  totaling  $100,000  to 
$250,000;  and  19  were  awarded  contracts 
totaling  up  to  $100,000. 

In  all,  firms  in  some  70  areas  re¬ 
ceived  contracts  on  the  preferential  ba¬ 
sis  authorized  by  Defense  Manpower  Pol¬ 
icy  No.  4  during  the  period.  These  areas 
are  listed  in  Table  1.  Of  the  70  areas, 
about  one-half  (36)  are  currently  in  the 
list.  Data  are  not  available  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  firms  in  these  or  other 
areas  benefited  from  the  preference  grant¬ 
ed  to  labor  surplus  areas  under  the  "Buy 
American  Act." 

Table  1 

Preference  Contracts  Awarded 
in  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

January  1,  1954  —  June  30,  1956 

Dollar  Value  of  Contracts  Awarded 
— 

in  all  Labor  Surplus  Areas 
$47,864,200 

Contracts  Totaling  $  1,000,000-$  6,000,000 

Newark,  Ohio  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^Detroit,  Mich. 

*Lowell,  Mass.  '•‘Clearfield- 

Findlay-Tiffin-  DuBois,  Pa. 

Fostoria,  Ohio  ^Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mansfield,  Ohio  ^Cumberland,  Md. 

^Wilkes-Barre--  ^Providence,  R.  I. 

Hazleton,  Pa.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Contracts  Valued  at  $500,000  to  $999,999 

^Jasper,  Ala.  Indiana,  Pa. 

Her r in- Murphy sboro-* * Johnstown,  Pa. 
West  Frankfort,  Ill.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Pikeville-  Reading,  Pa. 

Williamson,  Ky.  *Scranton,  Pa. 

*Long  Branch,  N.  J.  Huntington,  W.Va.- 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ashland,  Ky. 

Contracts  Valued  at  $250,000  to  $499,999 

Florence-  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Sheffield,  Ala.  Canton,  Ohio 

^Corbin,  Ky.  *Pottsville ,  Pa. 

^Hazard,  Ky.  *Sunbury-Shamokin- 

Logan,  Ky.  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 

*Middlesboro-  ^Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Harlan,  Ky.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Contracts  Valued  at  $100,000  to  $249,999 

Decatur,  Ala.  ^Bristol- Johnson 

^Pittsburg,  Kans.  City-Kingsport, 

*  Lexington,  Ky.  Tenn. 

*Madisonville ,  Ky.  *Knoxville,  Tenn. 

*Paintsville -  *Big  Stone  Gap- 

Prestonburg,  Ky.  Appalachia,  Va. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  *Richlands- 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Bluefield,  Va. 

Jackson,  Mich.  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 

Utica-Rome,  N.  Y.  *Welch,  W.  Va. 

^Kenosha,  Wis. 

Contracts  Valued  at  Less  Than  $100,000 

Talladega,  Ala.  *Kinston,  N.C. 

Torrington,  Conn.  Portland,  Ore. 

Cordele,  Ga.  Kittaning- 

*Litchfield,  Ill.  Ford  City,  Pa. 

*  Evansville ,  Ind.  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  ^Texarkana, 

North  Adams,  Mass.  Tex. -Ark. 

Iona-Belding-  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Greenville,  Mich.  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

^Muskegon,  Mich.  *Point  Pleasant, 

^Bridgeton,  N.J.  W.  Va.- 

*Port  Huron,  Mich.  Gallipolis,  Ohio 

*  Indicates  labor  market  areas  currently 
classified  in  substantial  labor  surplus 
category. 
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Under  the  tax  amortization  program, 

added  allowances  were  certified  by  the 
ODM  for  some  60  facilities,  involving  a 
total  capital  investment  (for  buildings  and 
equipment)  of  nearly  $224  million,  in  the 
30-month  period  ending  June  30,  1956.  In 
all,  jobs  for  over  13,300  workers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  provided  by  these  facilities 
when  they  are  completed.  Table  2  lists 
areas  in  which  facilities  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  additional  rapid  tax  amortiza¬ 
tion. 

Until  recently,  benefits  under  these 
Federal  programs  were  available  only  to 
areas  classified  by  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 
On  July  27,  1955,  however,  an  amendment 
to  DMP  No.  4  permitted  areas  too  small 
for  regular  classification  to  share  in  the 
procurement  preferences  extended  under 
that  policy  when  they  have  relatively 
heavy  unemployment.  Plants  in  such 
areas  wishing  to  bid  on  specific  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  on  a  preferential  basis 
must  obtain  a  certification  from  the  appro¬ 
priate  local  public  employment  office  that 
a  substantial  labor  surplus  exists  in  the 
area. 

As  of  October  1,  1956,  a  total  of  19 
certifications  covering  10  very  small  la¬ 
bor  surplus  areas  had  been  issued  to  as¬ 
sist  firms  bidding  on  government  con¬ 
tracts  for  a  wide  variety  of  items,  rang¬ 
ing  from  bituminous  coal  to  tropical  uni¬ 
forms  and  electronic  equipment  for  Navy 
aircraft. 

In  September  1956,  the  ODM's  special 
tax  amortization  assistance  program  for 
labor  surplus  areas  was  also  extended  to 


Table  2.  Defense  Facilities  in  Labor  Surplus  Areas 
Given  Additional  Tax  Amortization  Assistance 
_ November  4,  1953  through  June  30,  1956 


Labor  Market  Area 

Number 
of  jobs 
expected  l/ 

Total  capital 
investment  1/ 

Total 

13,311 

$223,845,600 

“♦Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

2,600 

67,786,000 

“♦Asheville ,  N.C. 

2,325 

36,693,400 

“♦Lowell,  Mass. 

1,900 

905,000 

♦Cumberland,  Md. 

920 

34,201.500 

Davenport-Rock  Island- 

Moline,  Ill. -Iowa 

600 

35,626,000 

“♦Pottsville,  Pa. 

600 

3,262,800 

“♦Providence,  R.I. 

512 

1,700,400 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

422 

2,031,500 

Joplin,  Mo. 

400 

310,000 

Indiana,  Pa. 

400 

7,975,000 

*Clearfield-DuBois,  Pa. 

320 

6,373,800 

'♦Wilkes-Barre- 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

250 

1,527,000 

♦Durham,  N.C. 

228 

302,100 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

226 

789,400 

♦Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

213 

4,250,000 

Covington-Clifton 

Forge,  Va. 

200 

4,327,000 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

150 

942,400 

Erie,  Pa. 

145 

1,512,000 

’♦Detroit,  Mich. 

139 

266,700 

Newark,  Ohio 

100 

98,000 

’♦Scranton,  Pa. 

100 

303,000 

J./  Components  do  not  add  to  the  total  shown  because 

areas  with  facility  expansions  involving  less  than 
100  new  jobs  are  not  listed. 

*  Indicates  labor  market  areas  currently  classified 
in  substantial  labor  surplus  category. 

very  small  unclassified  areas  with  heavy 
unemployment.  For  this  program  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  on  the  basis 
of  a  report  from  the  local  public  employ¬ 
ment  office,  certifies  that  the  area  in 
which  the  proposed  facility  is  to  be  located 
has  a  relatively  substantial  labor  surplus. 
Thus  far,  only  one  area  — Monroe  County, 
Ohio—has  been  certified  under  this  pro¬ 
gram. 


GUalact&uliicl  the.  O+Uusiedt  Unemployed 

Decline  in  Insured  Jobless 
Primarily  Among  Nonfactory  Workers 


INSURED  unemployment  continued  its 
seasonal  decline  between  August  and 
September,  with  most  major  indus¬ 
tries  participating  in  the  downtrend.  The 
number  of  insured  unemployed  persons 
decreased  by  58,  000  over  the  month  to 
981,  000  while  the  rate  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  edged  down  to  2.5  percent. 

Most  of  the  decline  occurred  in  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries,  especially  trade  and 
service.  Seasonal  hiring  in  such  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  as  food,  primary  and 
fabricated  metals,  and  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  more  than  offset  model  change¬ 
over  layoffs  in  the  auto  industry. 

Factory  Unemployment 

Edges  Downward 

Insured  unemployment  among  factory 
workers  at  594,  000  in  September  was  at 
its  lowest  level  for  the  year.  There  were 
fewer  unemployed  from  almost  every  ma¬ 
jor  durable  goods  industry  group  except 
transportation  equipment,  with  the  great¬ 
est  reductions  in  electrical  machinery 
and  fabricated  metals.  In  fabricated 
metals,  the  reduction  in  unemployment 


was  due  to  stepped-up  activity  following 
the  rapid  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the 
July  steel  dispute. 

For  the  second  consecutive  month, 
the  transportation  equipment  group  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  largest  number  of  the  un¬ 
employed  factory  workers.  The  number 
of  jobless  auto  workers  jumped  by  more 
than  one-third  over  the  month  as  some 
auto  plants  closed  temporarily  while  re¬ 
tooling  for  production  of  1957  models. 

The  total  volume  of  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  nondurable  goods  industries 
remained  virtually  unchanged  between 
August  and  September.  The  only  signifi¬ 
cant  industry  decline  was  in  food  where 
employment  in  canning  and  preserving 
expanded  seasonally. 

Unemployment  declined  more  sharply 
among  nonfactory  workers  than  among 
factory  workers.  The  greatest  numerical 
drop  in  unemployment  was  among  persons 
from  trade,  where  activities  were  expand¬ 
ing  seasonally.  Fewer  workers  from 
service  industries  were  unemployed  in 


This  article  summarizes  the  September  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  describing  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  insured  unemployed  workers.  The  report  is  based  upon  a  1-percent  sample  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  unemployment  insurance  claimants  in  continental  United  States  filing  under  State  laws 
and  the  programs  for  Federal  civilian  workers  and  Korea  veterans.  These  laws  cover  over  40 
million  workers  —  about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  total  employment.  The  information  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  1,700  local  offices  of  the  State  employment  security  agencies.  Analyses  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  cover  the  week  including  the  12th  of  the  month  and  exclude  claimants  for  par¬ 
tial  benefits --about  5-7  percent  of  the  total.  Initial  claimants  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  average 
weekly  volume  for  the  report  period  (4  weeks  ended  September  15). 


411495  0  -56  -4 
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TABLE  I.— VOLUME  AND  RATE  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  OF  ATTACHMtNT 

(Claimants  for  full  benefits) 

August  and  September  1956 


Industry  attachment 


Number 

(in  thousands) 


Percent 

distribution 


Total . 

No  industry  attachment  2/,.,, . . . . 

Total  with  industry  attachment  ^/..... . 

Mining.... . . . . 

Contract  construction............... . . . . 

Menu  f  acturing . . . . . . . 

Durable  goods............. . . . . . 

Ordnance  end  accessories....................... #< 

Lumber  end  wood  products.. . . . . 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture  and  fixtures........ . . 

Househo Id  furniture. . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products....... . . . 

Primary  metal  industries........ . . 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  etc. . . . 

Fabricated  metal  products . . 

Metal  stamping,  coating,  and  engraving . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical)...... . 

Service-industry  and  household  machines . 

Electrical  machinery....... . . . 

Communications  equipment . . . . . 

Transportation  equipment. . . . 

Automobiles..................... . . 

Aircraft  and  parts............. . . 

Instruments  and  related  products..... . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . . 

Nondurable  goods . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products............ . . 

Canning  and  preserving.......... . . . 

Tobacco  manufactures. . . . 

Textile  mill  products............................ 

Broad-woven  fabric  mills . 

Knitting  mills................................. 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products . . 

Men*s  and  boys*  suits  and  coats... . 

Men»s  end  boys*  furnishings  and  work  clothing.. 

Woraen*s  outerwear.................... . . . 

Paper  and  allied  products. . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . 

Chemice I  and  a  1 1 ied  products. .................... 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal. . . . 

Rubber  products. . . . 

Leather  and  leather  products.............. . 

Footwear  (except  rubber)..,. . . 

Transportation,  communications,  and  public  utilities. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade...... . . 

Wholesale  trade.................................. 

Retail  trade . . . . . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.................. 

Service............................. . . 

Government. . . . . . . 


Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 


Sept.  9-15 

1956 

Aug.  12-18 

1956 

Sept.  9-15 

1956 

Aug. 12- 

1956 

960.9 

1,038.7 

100.0 

100.0 

26.4 

32.5 

2.7 

3. 1 

954.5 

1,006.2 

97.3 

96.9 

23.2 

29.0 

2.4 

2.8 

65.2 

65.8 

6.6 

6.3 

593.8 

609.8 

60.5 

58.7 

359.6 

368.7 

36.7 

35.5 

5.2 

6.6 

•  5 

.6 

19.0 

21.1 

1.9 

2.0 

10.3 

11.7 

1. 1 

l.l 

10.5 

14.1 

1. 1 

1.4 

8.3 

11.2 

.8 

l.l 

13.2 

13.0 

1.3 

1.3 

31.1 

36.3 

3.2 

3.5 

10.8 

12.0 

l.l 

1.2 

39.2 

49.4 

4.0 

4.8 

12.6 

16.3 

1.3 

1.6 

38.3 

42.8 

3.9 

4.1 

10.8 

12.4 

l.l 

1.2 

31.6 

39.4 

3.2 

3.8 

14.7 

18.1 

1.5 

1.7 

150.5 

117.2 

15.3 

11.3 

126.4 

97.2 

12.9 

9.4 

10.8 

11.9 

l.l 

1. 1 

5.1 

8.2 

•5 

.8 

15.9 

20.8 

1.6 

2.0 

234.2 

241.1 

23.9 

23.2 

38.2 

48.3 

3.9 

4.6 

13.4 

17.0 

1.4 

1.6 

4.5 

6.4 

.5 

.6 

55.7 

55.2 

5.7 

5.3 

21.5 

17.2 

2.2 

1.7 

9.3 

12.7 

.9 

1.2 

69.7 

64.6 

7.1 

6.2 

6.8 

5.3 

.7 

.5 

15.0 

14.2 

1.5 

1.4 

27.0 

21.6 

2.8 

2. 1 

8.5 

8.7 

.9 

.8 

IO.5 

9.6 

l.l 

.9 

14.3 

17.0 

1.5 

1.6 

2.8 

3.1 

.3 

.3 

5.9 

7.6 

.6 

.7 

24.0 

20.6 

2.4 

2.0 

18.0 

13.2 

1.8 

1.3 

35.8 

33.7 

3.6 

3.2 

136.7 

158.5 

13.9 

15.3 

40.7 

48.7 

4.2 

4.7 

96.0 

109.8 

9.8 

10.6 

14.5 

13.3 

1.5 

1.3 

64.2 

73.6 

6.5 

7.1 

16.5 

18.2 

1.7 

1.8 

Rate  of  insured 
unemp  loyment [/ 


Sept.  9-15 

1956 


2.‘ 


3.1 

2.7 

3.6 


3.7 
2.4 

2.8 
2.8 
2.9 

3.2 

2.1; 

2.4 

1.7 

3-5 

5.3 

2.4 

5.5 

2.8 
2.8 


7.7 

i4.o 

1.4 

1.6 

3.3 


3.4 
2.6 
6.2 

4.5 


t{ 

4.1 


5.8 

5.7 

4.8 

7.5 

1.5 
1.3 


1.8 

1.1 

2.2 
6.3 
7.2 


1.3 


1.5 
1.4 

1.6 


.8 

1.9 

.9 


j/  Percent  of  average  monthly  covered  employment  for  Januery-December  1955. 

£/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  UCV  programs. 

■2/  Eludes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  industries  not  elsewhere  classified,  which  are  not  shown  separately. 


Aug.  12- 

1956 


2.6 


3.9 

2.8 

3.7 

3.8 
3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.9 

4.3 

2.4 

2.8 

1.9 

4.5 

6.9 

2.7 

6.4 

3.5 
3.5 


6.0 

10.3 

1.6 

2.6 

4.3 


3.5 

3.2 

7.8 

6.4 


5.1 

3.6 

5.6 


5.3 

4.4 

4.6 

6.0 

1.6 
1.2 


2.1 

1.3 

2.8 

5.4 
5.3 


1.2 


1.7 

1.7 

1.8 


.7 

2.2 

1.0 
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September  than  in  the  prior  month,  with 
nost  of  the  decline  among  those  from  the 
entertainment,  recreation,  and  personal 
service  industries.  The  number  of  claim- 
ints  from  the  mining  industry  dropped 
sharply  (by  6,  000)  chiefly  due  to  the  re- 
;all  of  iron  ore  miners  who  had  been  un¬ 
employed  because  of  the  secondary  el¬ 
ects  of  labor  disputes. 

Proportion  of  Women 
fobless  Declines 


Between  July  and  September,  the  de¬ 
fine  in  unemployment  among  women  was 
nuch  sharper  than  among  men.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  proportion  of  women  among  the 
nsured  unemployed  dropped  from  42  per¬ 
cent  in  July  to  37  percent  in  September. 

In  September  approximately  two- 
hirds  of  the  insured  unemployed  women 
vere  factory  worker s--about  the  same 
>roportion  as  in  August.  The  textile  and 
ipparel  industries  accounted  for  one- 
ourth  of  all  the  jobless  women.  One- 
sixth  were  from  trade,  principally  retail. 

Among  men,  three-fifths  of  the  in¬ 
sured  unemployed  came  from  manufactur- 
ng--with  one  out  of  every  three  from  the 
transportation  equipment  group.  About 
55  percent  of  the  men  from  the  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment  group  were  semiskilled 
ind  12  percent  were  skilled. 

Unemployment  Decrease 
Sharpest  for  Young  Workers 

The  decrease  in  unemployment  oc¬ 
curred  in  all  age  groups  except  65  years 
ind  over,  where  the  number  increased 
slightly.  The  youngest  group  (under  25 
years  of  age)  experienced  the  sharpest 
drop  in  unemployment,  due  in  part  to  the 
return  to  school  of  Korea  veterans  who 
nad  been  seeking  summer  employment. 
Because  of  this  decrease,  young  workers 
iccounted  for  a  somewhat  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  in  September  than 
during  the  summer  months.  The  increase 


in  unemployment  among  workers  65  and 
over  was  confined  to  men.  They  com¬ 
prised  almost  one-eighth  of  all  jobless 
men,  the  highest  proportion  this  year. 

Decline  Primarily 
Among  Unskilled 

Most  of  the  net  decline  in  the  insured 
unemployed  occurred  among  workers  in 
the  unskilled  occupational  group.  Signif¬ 
icant  decreases  also  occurred  in  the 
clerical  and  sales,  and  skilled  groups. 

The  number  of  unemployed  semiskilled 
workers  went  up  slightly  as  a  result  of 
the  rise  in  jobless  men  from  the  auto 
industry. 

Semiskilled  workers  comprised  33 
percent,  and  unskilled  workers  28  per¬ 
cent,  of  the  insured  unemployed  in  mid- 
September.  Clerical  and  sales  and  the 
skilled  group  each  accounted  for  about  12 
percent. 

Average  Length  of 
Unemployment  Holds  Steady 

The  overall  average  length  of  insured 
unemployment  remained  stable  over  the 
month  at  8.  2  weeks  but  there  were  varia¬ 
tions  among  the  industry  divisions.  The 
largest  increases  were  in  mining  and 
trade,  while  the  greatest  declines  oc¬ 
curred  in  nondurable  goods  manufacturing 
and  construction.  The  rise  in  mining  was 
influenced  by  the  recall  of  many  workers 
on  short-term  layoffs  due  to  labor  dis¬ 
putes  in  related  industries.  In  trade,  the 
longer  duration  was  caused  by  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  new  unemployed.  The 
longest  average  period  of  unemployment 
was  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate, 
and  the  shortest  in  construction.  Women 
were  jobless  longer  than  men,  8.  6  weeks 
and  8.  0  weeks,  respectively. 

Skilled  workers  had  the  shortest  pe¬ 
riod  of  unemployment  in  September  while 
service  workers  had  the  longest.  The  av¬ 
erage  length  of  unemployment  was  less 
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TABLE  2 


LENGTH  OF  INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INDUSTRY 

Week  of  September  9-15,  1956 


Sex 


Classification 


ALL  CLAIMANTS .  980.9 

Men .  62  1.7 

Women . 359.3 


Age  and  sex: 

Men  -  Under  2  5. 


2  5  -  34  . 

35  -  44  .  122.7 

45  -  54  . 

55  -  64  . 

Over  64  . 


Women  - 


Under  2  5 . 

25  -  34  . 

35  -  44  . 

45  -  54  . 

55  -  64  . 

Over  64  . 

Occupational  group: 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

Clerical  and  sales . 

Service . 

Skilled . 

Semiskilled . 

Unskilled .  278  5 

Entry  and  other . 

Industry  of  attachment: 

Mining . 

Construction . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  Goods . 

Nondurable  Goods  . 

T  ransportation 

and  public  utilities . 

T  rade . 

Finance, insurance,  and 

real  estate . 

Service . 

Government. . 

Miscellaneous  (agr., 

forestry,  etc.) . 

No  attachment  l/ . 


J_/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the  UCV 
Note:  ^ue  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  to  total. 


T  otal 

number 

(000) 

Percent 

of  all 

Claim¬ 

ants 

Pe 

rcentage  distribution  by  length 

of  insured  unemployment 

T  otal 

1-4 

weeks 

5-10 

weeks 

11-14 

weeks 

Over  14 

weeks 

980.9 

100.0 

100.0 

40.4 

30.7 

11.3 

17.7 

62  1.7 

63.4 

100.0 

42.8 

29.3 

10.9 

17.0 

359.3 

36.6 

100.0 

36.1 

33.1 

12.0 

18.8 

79.9 

8.1 

100.0 

44.1 

27.0 

13.7 

15.3 

145.8 

14.9 

100.0 

46.7 

28.4 

9.6 

15.3 

122.7 

12.5 

100.0 

49.9 

30.5 

7.3 

12.4 

108.6 

11.1 

100.0 

44.1 

30.5 

11.0 

14.5 

88.6 

9.0 

100.0 

39.6 

29.2 

10.5 

20.7 

76.1 

7.8 

100.0 

24.7 

29.9 

16.5 

28.9 

37.3 

3.8 

100.0 

36.0 

31.6 

10.0 

22.3 

89.0 

9.1 

100.0 

34.8 

34.2 

11.9 

19.0 

106.4 

10.8 

100.0 

37.0 

33.6 

11.8 

17.6 

69.7 

7.1 

100.0 

35.9 

34.2 

13.0 

16.8 

42.1 

4.3 

100.0 

40.1 

28.3 

11.8 

19.8 

14.9 

1.5 

100.0 

27.6 

33.5 

14.6 

24.3 

34.9 

3.6 

100.0 

39.9 

27.9 

16.7 

15.5 

115.9 

11.8 

100.0 

33.3 

31.7 

14.1 

20.9 

79.9 

8.1 

100.0 

30.6 

32.0 

14.9 

22.6 

120.6 

12.3 

100.0 

47.0 

29.1 

10.2 

13.7 

324.8 

33.1 

100.0 

44.4 

28.3 

10.2 

17.1 

278.5 

28.4 

100.0 

39.1 

33.0 

10.1 

17.8 

26.4 

2.7 

100.0 

35.2 

38.6 

11.7 

14.4 

23.2 

2.4 

100.0 

35.5 

34.0 

9.7 

20.8 

65.2 

6.6 

100.0 

50.4 

30.3 

8.6 

10.6 

593.8 

60.5 

100.0 

41.9 

29.7 

10.5 

17.9 

359.6 

36.7 

100.0 

40.3 

30.3 

10.0 

19.4 

234.2 

23.9 

100.0 

44.4 

28.8 

11.2 

15.6 

35.8 

3.6 

100.0 

42.9 

26.0 

11.1 

20.0 

136.7 

13.9 

100.0 

32.3 

34.7 

14.0 

19.1 

14.5 

1.5 

100.0 

31.9 

33.3 

11.9 

22.9 

64.2 

6.5 

100.0 

37.5 

30.3 

14.0 

18.2 

16.5 

1.7 

100.0 

27.9 

37.7 

15.7 

18.7 

4.7 

.5 

100.0 

55.0 

26.5 

10.6 

7.9 

26.4 

2.7 

100.0 

40.4 

31.8 

14.6 

13.2 

program. 
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for  persons  under  age  55  than  for  those 
above  that  age.  The  lowest  average  dura¬ 
tion  (7^  weeks)  was  among  those  aged 
35-44  while  workers  aged  65  and  over 
were  unemployed  the  longest  (nearly  11 
weeks).  In  the  younger  age  groups,  wom¬ 
en  were  unemployed  longer  than  men. 

The  period  of  joblessness  was  about  the 
same  for  both  men  and  women  age  55-64, 
DUt  among  those  65  and  over,  men  were 
memployed  about  a  week  longer  than 
women. 


New  Unemployment 
Continues  to  Decline 


New  unemployment,  as  measured  by 
initial  claims,  continued  to  decline  in 
September  to  a  new  low  for  the  year.  As 
lonfarm  employment  reached  an  all-time 
ligh,  the  number  of  initial  claims  filed  by 
newly  unemployed  persons  went  down  by 
9  percent  over  the  month  to  a  weekly  av¬ 
erage  of  193,  000. 

The  largest  reductions  in  new  unem¬ 
ployment  among  the  major  industry  divi¬ 
sions  occurred  in  mining,  where  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  labor  disputes  had  caused  in¬ 
creases  in  the  prior  2  months,  and  in 
trade  where  employment  was  expanding 
seasonally.  Manufacturing  showed  only  a 
small  decline  as  layoffs  in  automobiles 
almost  offset  decreases  in  new  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  other  industries. 

Two-thirds  of  the  persons  who  filed 
initial  claims  in  September  were  men. 

This  was  the  highest  proportion  since 
Last  March  and  reflected  layoffs  from  the 
auto  industry.  Six  out  of  10  of  the  men 
and  8  out  of  10  of  the  women  were  attached 
to  manufacturing  industries,  somewhat 
itiigher  proportions  than  in  August. 

Jobless  persons  aged  45  and  over 
filed  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the 
initial  claims  in  September  than  in  August. 
The  increase  was  greater  for  women  than 
for  men.  In  September,  two-fifths  of  the 
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MARITAL  STATUS  OF  THE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  UNCHANGED  FROM  JANUARY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  1956 


women,  as  compared  with  only  one-third 
in  August,  were  45  years  of  age  or  older. 

Turnover  Among 
Unemployed  Declines 

About  830,  000  persons  left  insured 
unemployment  status  during  the  4-week 
period  ended  September  15,  a  weekly  av¬ 
erage  of  208,  000.  This  was  15  percent 
below  August,  when  many  more  of  the 
jobless  returned  to  work  following  the 
reopening  of  plants  temporarily  shut  down 
for  vacations  and  inventory-taking. 

Most  of  those  who  stopped  filing  for 
benefits- -87  percent- -did  so  voluntarily, 
chiefly  because  they  had  secured  employ¬ 
ment;  about  8  percent  exhausted  benefit 
rights;  and  5  percent  were  disqualified. 

As  in  recent  months,  about  two  out  of 
three  of  the  claimants  who  withdrew  vol¬ 
untarily  had  been  in  benefit  status  for 
4  weeks  or  less. 

In  September,  as  in  the  past  few 
months,  a  larger  proportion  of  factory 
30 


than  nonfactory  workers  stopped  filing 
claims  voluntarily.  This  proportion  was 
greater  for  women  than  for  men.  Volun¬ 
tary  withdrawals  of  claimants  from  non¬ 
durable  goods  industries  were  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  those  from  firms  making  dur¬ 
able  goods.  The  proportion  of  claimants 
from  trade  and  service  who  terminated 
benefits  voluntarily,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  much  smaller  than  their  share  of 
the  insured  unemployed. 

As  in  prior  months,  voluntary  with¬ 
drawals  of  men  were  relatively  most  fre¬ 
quent  among  those  under  45  years  of  age. 
Among  the  women,  however,  termination! 
were  relatively  greatest  among  those 
45-64  years  of  age. 

Benefit  Exhaustions 
Edge  Downward 


During  the  September  report  period, 
a  weekly  average  of  17,  500  persons  ex¬ 
hausted  their  benefit  rights- -some  10  per¬ 
cent  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  average  person  who  exhausted  his 
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TABLE  3 

INDUSTRY  ATTACHMENT  OF  INITIAL  CLAIMANTS  FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Weekly  average,  August  and  September  1956 


Industry  attachment 

Number 
(thousands) 
Sept.  Aug. 
1956  1956 

Percent 

distribution 
Sept.  Aug. 
1956  1956 

Total  . 

193.1 

211.9 

100.0 

100.0 

No  industry  attachment  l/. . 

5.5 

6.3 

2.8 

3.0 

Total  with  industry 

attachment  £/ . 

187.6 

205.6 

97.2 

97.0 

Mining . 

3.6 

8.5 

1.9 

4.0 

Contract  construction . 

16.0 

18.7 

8.3 

8.8 

Manufacturing . 

126.5 

129.7 

65.5 

61.2 

Durable  goods . 

67.9 

71.8 

35.1 

33.9 

Lumber  and  wood  products - 

4.4 

4.6 

2.3 

2.2 

Primary  metals . 

5.1 

7.5 

2.7 

3.6 

Fabricated  metal  products _ 

6.3 

8.8 

3.3 

4.2 

Machinery  (except  electric)... 

7.5 

9.7 

3.9 

4.6 

Electrical  machinery . 

4.5 

9.6 

2.3 

4.5 

Transportation  equipment . 

30.0 

18.5 

15.5 

8.7 

Nondurable  goods  . 

58.7 

57.9 

30.4 

27.3 

Food  and  kindred  products  .... 

5.8 

8.6 

3.0 

4.1 

Textile  mill  products . 

12.0 

13.3 

6.2 

6.3 

Apparel . 

26.3 

22.7 

13.6 

10.7 

Chemicals . 

2.0 

2.4 

1.0 

1.1 

Leather  and  leather  products. 

8.5 

5.2 

4.4 

2.4 

Transportation,  communica- 

tion,  and  public  utilities . 

7.1 

7.1 

3.7 

3.4 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

19.2 

24.2 

9.9 

11.4 

Retail  trade . 

13.4 

17.3 

6.9 

8.2 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real 

estate . 

1.9 

1.9 

1.0 

.9 

Service . 

10.3 

11.9 

5.3 

5.6 

Government . 

2.2 

2.4 

1.2 

1.1 

Note:  Due  to  rounding,  individual  items  may  not  add  up  to 

total.  9 

l/  Primarily  Korea  veterans  claiming  benefits  under  the 
UCV  program. 

2 /  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  industries 

not  elsewhere  classified,  which  are  not  shown  separately. 


rights  had  been  in  benefit  status  for  al¬ 
most  17  consecutive  weeks  during  his  last 
spell  of  insured  unemployment;  6  out  of 
10  had  been  claiming  benefits  for  more 
than  14  weeks;  and  one  out  of  eight  for  less 
than  5  weeks.  At  the  time  they  had  ex¬ 
hausted  benefit  rights,  men  had  been  con¬ 
tinuously  unemployed  somewhat  longer 
than  women. 


Unemployed  men  had  a  lower  inci¬ 
dence  of  benefit  exhaustions  than  women. 
Proportionately  fewer  men  from  manufac¬ 
turing  exhausted  their  benefit  rights  than 
those  from  nonmanufacturing,  particularly 
from  trade  and  construction.  On  the 
other  hand,  women  from  manufacturing 
had  a  higher  incidence  of  benefit  exhaus¬ 
tions  than  those  from  nonmanufacturing. 

Exhaustions  of  benefits  among  men 
were  relatively  more  heavily  concentrated 
in  the  older  age  groups  than  among  women. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployed  men  were  age  45  or  over  but  53 
percent  of  those  who  claimed  their  last 
unemployment  insurance  check  were  in 
this  age  group.  Among  the  women,  how¬ 
ever,  the  relative  proportions  did  not 
vary  significantly. 

Increased  Proportion  of  Initial 
Claimants  Cease  Filing  Voluntarily 

A  weekly  average  of  36,  000  initial 
claimants  (about  one- sixth  of  the  total) 
did  not  subsequently  file  for  a  week  of  un¬ 
employment  benefits  during  the  September 
report  period.  Seventy- six  percent,  com¬ 
pared  with  70  percent  in  July  and  August, 
did  not  claim  benefits  presumably  be¬ 
cause  they  secured  employment.  Four¬ 
teen  percent  failed  to  qualify  for  benefits 
because  of  insufficient  earnings,  and  10 
percent  were  disqualified  for  other 
r ea  sons. 

A  larger  proportion  of  men  than  wom¬ 
en  initial  claimants  voluntarily  did  not 
return  to  file  for  a  continued  week  of  un¬ 
employment.  For  both  men  and  women, 
workers  under  25  had  relatively  more 
voluntary  terminations  than  those  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  25  to  54.  The  lowest 
percentage  of  initial  claimants  who 
ceased  filing  voluntarily  were  55  years 
of  age  and  older. 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1947  TO  DATE 


LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 
(Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over) 
November  and  October  1956,  and  November  1955 


- - - — - _ 1 _ 

Employment  Status 

Nov.  11-17 
1956 

Oct.  7-13 
1956 

Net  Change 

Nov.  6-12 
1955 

Oct. -Nov. 
1956 

Nov.  1955- 
Nov.  1956 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Agricultural 

Nonag  ricultural 
Unemployed 

67,732,000 

65,269,000 

6,192,000 

59,076,000 

2,463,000 

68,082,000 

66,174,000 

7,173,000 

59,000,000 

1,909,000 

67,206,000 

64,807,000 

6,920,000 

57,887,000 

2,398,000 

-350,000 

-905,000 

-981,000 

+76,000 

+554,000 

+526,000 

+462,000 

-728,000 

+1,189,000 

+65,000 

Not  in  the  labor  force 

48,783,000 

48,293,000 

47,701,000 

+490,000 

+1,082,000 

Seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  index 
(1947-1949=100) 

106 

94 

103 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Census 

LABOR  FORCE  Indicators 


CHANGES  OCTOBER  TO  NOVEMBER 
(in  millions) 


Data  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  for  week  containing 
12th  of  the  month. 


he  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security 


THE  civilian  labor  force  dropped  to  67.7  mil¬ 
lion  in  November--350,000  lower  than  October. 
The  entrance  of  housewives  and  students  seek¬ 
ing  holiday-season  jobs  into  the  labor  market 
was  more  than  offset  by  heavy  withdrawals  of 
farm  workers  following  the  close  of  harvest  ac¬ 
tivities  in  many  areas. 

Total  civilian  employment  declined  by  900,000 
from  October,  but  at  65.3  million  in  November 
was  at  a  record  level  for  the  month.  Farm  em¬ 
ployment  dropped  by  nearly  1  million  workers 
from  October  to  6.2  million  in  November-- 
700,000  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Nonagricul- 
tural  employment  failed  to  show  its  usual  No¬ 
vember  gain,  following  greater  than  seasonal 
rises  in  the  two  preceding  months,  but  was  1.2 
million  higher  than  in  November  1955. 

Unemployment  rose  sharply  to  2.5  million  in 
November  from  the  seasonal  low  of  1,9  million 
in  October  and  was  nearly  100,000  higher  than 
November  1955.  Usual  seasonal  factors,  includ¬ 
ing  farm  layoffs,  curtailment  of  construction 
and  other  outdoor  work,  and  the  entry  into  the 
labor  market  of  persons  seeking  holiday-season 
work  were  responsible  for  the  rise. 

Insured  unemployment  under  State  and  Federal 
Employee  programs  rose  seasonally  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  a  weekly  average  of  969 , 500--about  10 
percent  above  the  previous  month  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1955.  Initial  claims  were  up  by  about  one- 
fourth  over  the  October  level  but  only  5  percent 
above  the  year  earlier  figure. 

The  weekly  rate  of  insured  unemployment  was 
2.4  percent  in  mid-November,  compared  with 
2.3  percent  in  October  and  2.2  percent  in  No¬ 
vember  last  year.  Although  the  national  rate 
rose  only  slightly,  rates  increased  in  35  States 
--by  more  than  a  full  percentage  point  in  6 
States.  The  largest  reduction  occurred  in  Mich- 
igan--from  5.1  to  2.9--the  result  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  pickup  in  the  automobile  industry. 

December  1956 
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NATIONAL  LABOR 


AS  THE  year  drew  to  a  close  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  outstanding  manpower 
development  in  1956  was  the  growing 
shortage  of  workers.  Labor  demand- 
supply  relationships  in  most  areas 
tightened  throughout  the  year  and  by  its 
close  critical  shortages  existed  in  two 
areas.  Accompanying  the  general  tight¬ 
ening  of  labor  supply  was  an  increase  in 
the  shortage  of  workers  with  particular 
occupational  skills.  These  shortages  ex¬ 
tended  during  the  year  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  group  of  scientists  and  engineers 
to  the  numerically  larger  technical  and 
skilled  occupations,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  these  trends  would  con¬ 
tinue  into  the  new  year.  Shortages  of 
skilled  and  technical  workers  indicate 
that  the  problem  of  staffing  an  expanding 
economy  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
creating  new  occupational  resources 
through  intensive  "skill  development" 
programs. 

Manpower  developments  reflected  the 
vigorous  and  expanding  economy  of  1956 
and  a  further  expansion  is  generally  an¬ 
ticipated  for  1957.  A  number  of  factors 
supported  these  expectations,  at  least 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Construction  expenditures  are  expected 
to  rise  by  about  5  percent  with  expansions 
in  most  sectors  except  home  building. 
Heavy  backlogs  of  machine  tool  orders 
indicate  high  activity  in  that  bellwether 
industry.  Farm  income  is  expected  to 
show  a  modest  increase.  The  automobile 
industry  is  optimistic. 

The  economy  advanced  moderately  in  No¬ 
vember  and  early  December.  Steel  pro¬ 
duction  remained  above  rated  capacity, 
and  in  November  was  about  3  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Automobile 
sales  increased,  although  production  dif- 
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MARKET  Keynotes 


ficultie s  held  output  below  industry  goals. 
Construction  outlays  maintained  record 
levels  in  spite  of  the  continuing  low  vol¬ 
ume  of  housing  starts. 

November  employment  set  a  record  for 
the  month- -up  more  than  a  million  non¬ 
farm  workers  from  November  1955.  Un¬ 
employment  increased  sharply  in  Novem¬ 
ber  as  the  normal  season  factors  of  re¬ 
duced  employment  in  farming  and  other 
outdoor  activities,  and  the  entry  into  the 
labor  market  of  pre-holiday  season  job 
seekers  had  a  greater  than  usual  effect. 

Demand  for  additional  workers  cut  into 
the  available  labor  supplies  in  many 
areas,  increased  local  occupational  short¬ 
ages,  and  resulted  in  two  areas--Hartford 
and  Stamford -Norwalk,  Conn,  being  classi¬ 
fied  as  having  critical  labor  shortages-- 
the  first  time  in  almost  3  years  that  any 
area  has  been  so  identified. 


OUTPUT,  INCOME,  AND  SPENDING 

Gross  national  product  rose  $5.5  billion 
to  a  record  $413.8  billion  (at  a  seasonal¬ 
ly  adjusted  annual  rate)  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  according  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  All  major  sectors  shared  in  the 
rise,  and  all  were  at  rates  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Government  purchases  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  continued  to  increase  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $80.2  billion. 

Factory  employment  dropped  to  17.1  mil- 
lion  in  November--95,000  lower  than  in 
October  but  still  75,000  above  November 
1955  as  greater-than-seasonal  declines 
in  several  industries  offset  a  strong  gain 
in  transportation  equipment  (autos,  air- 
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S  1P  U.1  lng^'  L'umDer»  textiles,  and  apparel  were  far  behind  their  year- 
above  the"s  yme  ^  a"d  n°nelectric  machinery  were  markedly 


J.h1\.Verage  factory  workweek  edged  down-from  40.7  hours  in  October  to 
40  6  hours  m  November-.,  a  result  of  divergent  movements  among  individ- 
ua  industries.  Sharpest  gains  were  in  the  transportation  equipment  (to  43  4 

K&2C5X  "T 

Ho“rly  and  wee^y  PaV  ot  fact°rY  production  workers  again  set  new  records 
in  November  Average  hourly  earnings  edged  up  1  cenfbetween  October  and 

November  to  $2.03—10  cents  higher  than  November  1955.  Average  weekly 

Sle'rberd  by  t  \  CentS  ‘°  $82-42  <COmPared  with  $79.52  last  Novem- 
),  chiefly  because  of  longer  workweeks  in  November  than  in  October 

$4  63  aedrmn8tS  °f  W°rker£  in  the  transportation  equipment  industry  jumped 
$4.63  and  in  petroleum  products  $3.05;  shorter  workweeks  accounted  for 
significant  declines  in  lumber  ($3.38),  and  furniture  ($2.41). 

In  part  as  a  result  of  unusually  brisk  activity  in  September,  factory  hiring 
roppe  more  than  seasonally  to  37  per  thousand  in  October,  according  to  the 
BLS.  Largest  over-the-month  decline  among  major  industry  groups  was  in 
fabricated  metals,  indicating  that  auto  suppliers  were  about  stiffed  up  after 

LueTto  hC  nr°:er/eri0d-  TransPortation  equipment  manufacturers  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  the  highest  accession  rate— 61  per  thousand. 

Layoffs  which  usually  rise  in  October,  dipped  slightly  this  year  to  12  ner 
thousand  from  14  in  September.  There  was  a  significant  decline  in  layoffs  in 
the  transportation  equipment  industry  which  was  partially  offset  by  increases 
in  the  ordnance,  electrical  machinery,  and  rubber  industries.  Thl  quit  rate 
dropped  sharply- -from  26  per  thousand  in  September  to  17  per  tholsfnd  in 
c  ober,  somewhat  below  the  postwar  average  for  the  latter  month. 


PRODUCTION  AND  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

Industrial  production  in  October  maintained  the  September  record  rate  of  145 
percent  of  the  1947-49  average,  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

umes^hom  SeTt  WCTC  ^  cWgeS  in  Production  vol¬ 

umes  from  September  among  major  industry  groups.  The  October  rate  was 

points  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  with  stronger  gains  over  the  year  in  min- 
ng  and  durable  goods  manufacturing  than  in  nondurables.  Production  of  con¬ 
demn  T  h?7ihlC+h  haS  madC  a  Partial  rec°very  since  ^ne  from  a  steady 
c  me  which  had  lasted  nearly  a  year,  was  a  little  higher  than  in  September 

but  was  nearly  15  percent  lower  than  October  1955. 

Sales  of  manufacturers  rose  more  than  seasonally  in  October  to  set  an  all- 
!me  record.  Sales  during  the  month  totaled  $30.1  billion--8  percent  higher 
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than  a  year  earlier.  Seasonally  adjusted,  sales  were  $600  million  above  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  most  of  the  gain  in  durable  goods. 


New  orders  of  $29.5  billion  also  set  a  new  record  in  October  about  5  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  seasonally  adjusted,  about  2  percent  above  Sep¬ 
tember.  Gains  over  the  year  were  confined  to  nondurable  goods.  Unfilled 
orders  of  $61.6  billion  at  the  end  of  October  were  $8.3  billion  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  while  inventories  of  $50.3  billion  were  $5.3  billion  higher. 

Steel  production  in  November  maintained  the  capacity  rate  of  October.  Out- 
put  of  10.6  million  tons  was  about  400,000  tons  higher  than  in  November  of 
last  year,  when  production  was  close  to  capacity.  Steel  output  of  104.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  the  first  11  months  of  this  year  was  98  percent  of  1955  production 
for  the  same  period. 

Automobile  production  gained  in  November  as  all  companies  completed  change¬ 
over  to  1957  models.  Output  for  the  month  was  lower  than  expectations,  be¬ 
cause  of  production  difficulties;  156,681  cars  were  turned  out  in  the  week  of 
December  1,  compared  with  117,583  four  weeks  earlier. 


Nonfarm  housing  starts  in  October  maintained  the  September  level  of  93,000 
units,  although  a  drop  between  these  months  is  usual.  Seasonally  adjusted, 
private  starts  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  1,050,000  in  October,  up  5  percent 
from  September,  but  lower  than  the  rate  for  earlier  months  of  this  year  and 
about  13  percent  lower  than  in  October  last  year. 

New  construction  expenditures  of  $3.8  billion  in  November  were  seasonally 
lower  than  October,  but  set  a  record  for  the  month.  Seasonally  adjusted,  ex¬ 
penditures  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $44.6  billion--higher  than  in  the  3  pre¬ 
ceding  months.  Outlays  of  $40.8  billion  in  the  first  11  months  of  this  year 
were  more  than  $1  billion  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1955,  indicating 
expenditures  of  about  $44.1  billion  for  1956.  Outlays  for  nonfarm  housing  in 
November  were  9  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  but  expenditures  for  in¬ 
dustrial  building  and  other  private  construction,  and  for  public  construction 
were  considerably  higher. 


CONSUMER  PRICES 

Advancing  prices,  primarily  in  new  model  cars,  raised  the  BLS  Consumer 
Price  Index  to  an  all-time  high  of  117.7  in  October.  This  was  a  0.5  percent 
gain  over  September  and  2.4  percent  higher  than  in  October  a  year  ago.  One 
major  item--food--held  at  the  same  price  level  for  the  third  consecutive 
month.  With  its  recent  sharp  increase,  transportation  prices  showed  the 
largest  over-the-year  advance,  followed  by  the  medical  care  category. 
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Insured  Unemployment  Up  Seasonally 
in  November  Reversing  Downtrend 


SEASONAL  influences  brought  the 
usual  November  rise  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  workers  covered  by  State 
programs  and  the  Federal  Employee  pro¬ 
gram.  During  the  4  weeks  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  insured  unemployment  averaged 
969,  500--about  10  percent  above  October. 
Although  the  weekly  trend  in  many  States 
was  obscured  by  fluctuations  due  to  two 
holidays  (Veterans  Day  and  Thanksgiving) 
the  total  for  the  Nation  showed  a  steady 
rise  throughout  the  month. 

Initial  claims,  representing  new  un¬ 
employment,  were  up  about  one-fourth  to 
a  weekly  average  of  223,400  (through  the 
week  ended  December  1).  The  volume 
rose  above  the  200,000  mark  in  early 
November,  then  leveled  off  before  rising 
sharply  as  the  month  came  to  a  close. 


Weekly  data  for  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1956  and  1955  are  shown  in  the  table 
below. 

As  in  previous  years,  curtailments  in 
seasonal  industries  were  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rise  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment.  Layoffs  in  food  processing, 
which  began  in  volume  in  October,  con¬ 
tinued  through  November.  Extensive  cut¬ 
backs  were  reported  in  lumbering,  con¬ 
struction,  and  other  outdoor  activities  due 
to  the  onset  of  winter  weather.  The  ap¬ 
parel  and  shoe  industries  experienced  fur¬ 
ther  employment  reductions  and  entered  a 
slack  season  toward  the  end  of  the  month 
after  "fall  runs"  were  completed.  Par¬ 
tially  offsetting  these  layoffs  were  further 
recalls  in  auto  plants  as  model  change- 
overs  were  completed  and  hiring  in  retail 


Initial  claims  U 

Insured  unemployment  — 

Week  ended 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

October  6 . 

182, 000 

196,  000 

887, 900 

799, 300 

13 . 

164, 900 

168, 700 

875, 800 

805, 800 

20 . 

172, 500 

181, 800 

867, 900 

797, 600 

27 . 

182, 800 

176, 600 

874, 000 

797, 700 

November  3 . 

202, 000 

195, 500 

891, 700 

808, 700 

10 . 

218, 800 

188,  400 

937, 700 

830, 600 

17 . 

217, 500 

232,500 

951, 900 

843,400 

24 . 

215, 700 

208, 300 

1, 080, 700 

950,400 

Weekly  averages 

October  . 

179, 000 

181, 500 

878,400 

800, 500 

November . 

223,400 

211, 500 

969, 500 

881, 200 

1/  Includes  activities 

under  the  program 

of  Unemployme 

nt  Compensation  for 

F  ederal 

Employees. 


trade  for  the  Christmas  season  got  into 
full  swing. 

During  the  week  ended  November  17, 
1956,  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
under  State  and  Federal  Employee  pro¬ 
grams  was  2.4  percent  compared  with  2.3 
percent  a  month  ago  and  2.  2  percent  in 
November  a  year  ago.  Although  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  rose  only  slightly,  the  rates  in¬ 
creased  in  35  States.  In  six  States,  the 
rates  were  up  more  than  a  full  percentage 
point- -Idaho  (from  1.  2  to  2.  9),  Montana 
(0.  6  to  1.  7),  North  Dakota  (0.  5  to  2.1), 
Oregon  (2.3  to  5.0),  Washington  (2.9  to 
4.7),  and  Wisconsin  (1.5  to  2.7).  Season¬ 
al  unemployment  in  the  lumbering  and 
food  processing  industries  contributed  to 
the  increases  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  Wisconsin  reported  large 
cutbacks  in  a  major  auto  firm  due  to  a 
labor  dispute  in  a  supplier  plant. 

The  only  sizable  reductions  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  rates  occurred  in 
Michigan  (from  5.1  to  2.9)  due  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  pickup  in  the  auto  industry,  and  in 
Florida  (from  3.1  to  2.0)  where  the  citrus 
and  tourist  industries  were  expanding 
seasonally.  Only  four  States  had  Novem¬ 
ber  rates  in  excess  of  4.  0  percent- -Ken¬ 
tucky  (5.  3  percent,  the  highest  in  the 
Nation),  Tennessee  (5.1),  Oregon  (5.0), 
and  Washington  (4.7). 


Initial  claims,  representing  new  un¬ 
employment,  totaled  834,500  in  October-- 
10  percent  above  September.  A  large  part 

of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  longer  work 
month. 

Claimant  Exhaustions 


The  November  rise  in  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  reversed  a  downward  movement 
which  began  in  March  and  was  interrupted 
only  by  vacation  shutdowns  in  July.  Final 
figures  for  October  place  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  at  a  weekly  average  of  878,400-- 
11  percent  below  September  but  10  percent 
above  October  1955.  The  rapid  recovery 
m  the  auto  industry,  as  production  of  1957 
models  got  under  way,  was  a  primary 
factor  in  the  lower  level  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  insured  unemployment  rate 
for  October  this  year  was  2.3  percent 
compared  with  2.  6  percent  this  September 

and  2.  2  percent  in  October  a  year  aeo 
40  y  S 


Remain  at  Same  Level 

The  number  of  claimants  who  ex¬ 
hausted  their  benefit  rights  in  October--at 
73,  600- -was  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
number  in  September.  This  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  was  about  7, 500  higher  than  during 
the  same  month  a  year  earlier.  Most  of 
the  September- October  changes  in  individ¬ 
ual  States  were  small.  Exhaustions  were 
up  by  500  or  more  in  only  four  States-- 
Florida  (1,600),  Pennsylvania  (800),  New 
Hampshire  (700),  and  New  Jersey  (500). 

The  only  sizable  declines  in  exhaus¬ 
tions  occurred  in  Michigan  (2,  600)  and 
Massachusetts  (1,  200).  Recalls  in  the 
auto  industry  reduced  the  number  in 
Michigan.  In  Massachusetts  amendments 
to  the  UI  law,  effective  October  1,  increased 
the  duration  of  benefits  for  many  claimants 
who  otherwise  would  have  exhausted  their 
benefit  rights  in  October. 

Conforming  to  the  downward  move¬ 
ment  of  insured  unemployment,  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  number  of  persons  receiving 
benefits  under  State  and  Federal  Employee 
programs  declined  15  percent  in  October 
to  752,  300.  At  the  same  time,  the  amount 
of  benefits  paid  under  the  two  programs 
dropped  by  $3.4  million  to  $91.5  million. 
Beneficiaries  and  benefits  this  October 
were  12  percent  and  30  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  higher  than  the  same  month  in  1955. 
The  sharper  over-the-year  rise  in  bene¬ 
fits  reflects  the  increase  in  the  average 

benefit  check  for  total  unemployment _ 

from  $26.  01  in  October  1955  to  $27.  57  in 
October  1956. 

Marked  Rise  in  Initial  Claims  Filed 

Under  Federal  Employee  Program 

Initial  claims  filed  under  the  program 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Fed- 


eral  Employees  rose  by  more  than  one- 
third  (35  percent)  in  October  to  10,  000. 

At  the  same  time,  insured  unemployment 
moved  down  8  percent  to  15,100.  Except 
for  a  slight  rise  in  July,  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  under  the  Federal  Employee  pro¬ 
gram  has  declined  steadily  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  the  total  reached  31,400.  More 
than  one-fifth  of  the  initial  claimants  and 
about  8  percent  of  the  insured  unemployed 
were  filing  to  supplement  benefits  under 
State  programs.  Benefits  paid  under  the 
UCFE  program  edged  up  about  $30,  000  in 
October  to  $  1,763, 000--roughly  one-half 
the  1956  high  of  $3,542,000  reached  in 
March. 

October  Decline  in  Insured 
Unemployment  Concentrated  in  the  East 

Insured  unemployment  declined  in 
October  for  the  third  successive  month  to 
a  level  110,000  below  September.  Most 
significant  reductions  occurred  in  States 


east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  four  of  the 
five  regions  (21  of  27  States)  reported  de¬ 
clines.  Only  six  States  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  reported  over-the-month  reduc¬ 
tions  in  insured  unemployment.  Recalls 
and  new  hires  in  the  auto  industry  were 
the  principal  factors  in  the  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  drop  of  nearly  80,  000  (29  per¬ 
cent)  in  the  East  North  Central  region 
(including  a  decline  of  41  percent  in  Michi¬ 
gan)  and  contributed  significantly  to  the 
25,  000  decline  (9  percent)  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

Insured  unemployment  fell  by  13,  000 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  reflecting  a 
high  level  of  activity  in  most  lines  and  a 
recovery  from  widespread  temporary  shut¬ 
downs  by  textile  plants  in  early  September. 
September-October  changes  in  insured 
unemployment  exceeded  2,  000  in  only  one 
other  region- -the  Pacific  Northwest- -as 
early  winter  storms  and  a  poor  lumber 
market  raised  unemployment  by  more  than 
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Activity- 


Unemployment  Insurance  ueveiopments  1/ 

October  1956 

Number 


Initial  claims 
Weeks  claimed 
Insured  unemployment 
(weekly  average)  .  .  . 

Beneficiaries  (weekly 

average) . 

Benefits  paid  2/ .  $91,474,  800 

Claimant  exhaustions.  .  3/  73>  boo 


834, 500 
4,  114,  100 

878, 400 

752, 300 


%  change 

from 

January  -  October 

Sept. 

Oct. 

(in 

thousands) 

1956 

1  955 

1956 

1955 

+  9.  7 

+  5.1 

9,  724 

9,  744 

.  5 

+18.  6 

54, 962 

58,452 

-11.1 

+  9.7 

1,241 

1, 322 

-15.4 

+11.9 

1, 071 

1,  166 

-  3.6 

+30.  5 

$1, 215,  204 

$1,211, 856 

+  .  1 

+11.4 

3/  877 

1,160 

Insured  unemployment  relates  to  r,  *  th  Soclal  Security  Act. 

i“y  rp~°  united — — 

•  October  da.tci  include  ^  ~  nr.  ? 


one-third  (8,  600).  In  this  region,  Oregon 
reported  an  increase  of  nearly  60  percent. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  and  Pacific  South¬ 
west  regions  noted  small  declines  in  un¬ 
employment  compared  with  October  1955, 
The  remaining  eight  regions  experienced 
increases  ranging  from  1  percent  (New 

England)  to  33  percent  (East  North  Cen¬ 
tral). 

New  England 

Insured  unemployment  in  New  England 
showed  little  change  in  October  as  in¬ 
creases  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont  were  nearly  balanced  by  re¬ 
ductions  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  with  some¬ 
what  more  than  one-half  of  the  region's 
covered  work  force,  accounted  for  about 
that  proportion  of  the  unemployment.  The 
October  increase  of  8  percent  in  that 
State  reflected  continued  weaknesses  in 
the  important  leather  and  textile  indus¬ 
tries  (which  together  employ  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  manufacturing  workers) 
and  changes  in  the  State  UI  law  which  in¬ 
creased  both  the  number  of  workers  eligi¬ 
ble  for  partial  benefits  and  the  duration  of 
benefits.  The  textile  industry- - the  lead¬ 
ing  source  of  covered  employment  in  the 
42 


region- -was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
unemployment  in  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 

Among  the  States  with  reduced  vol¬ 
umes  of  unemployment,  New  Hampshire 
noted  some  end-of-month  recalls  to  shoe 
plants  and  a  larger  number  of  exhaustions; 
Connecticut  reported  a  near  balance  of 
layoffs  and  recalls.  The  regional  insured 
unemployment  rate  remained  unchanged 
at  2.  3  percent  —  equal  to  the  national  aver¬ 
age.  New  Hampshire  reported  the  only 
substantial  change- -down  from  4.  2  per¬ 
cent  in  September  to  3.  6  percent  in  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Middle  Atlantic 


For  the  third  successive  month,  each 
State  in  this  region  reported  reductions  in 
insured  unemployment.  The  September- 
October  declines  amounted  to  1 1  percent 
in  New  York,  5  percent  in  New  Jersey, 
and  8  percent  in  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
3-month  reductions  were  37  percent,  22 
percent,  and  29  percent,  respectively. 

The  recall  of  auto  workers  following  mod¬ 
el  change  layoffs  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  more  than  offset  cutbacks  in  season¬ 
al  industries  such  as  apparel,  resorts, 
and  construction.  In  Pennsylvania,  fewer 
claims  from  apparel  workers  and  con- 


tinued  high  levels  of  operations  in  most 
other  manufacturing  industries  more  than 
offset  seasonal  layoffs  in  food  processing 
and  construction. 

New  York  was  the  only  State  in  which 
unemployment  was  below  the  year-ago 
level  and  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
below  the  national  average. 

East  North  Central 

Near-peak  activity  in  the  auto  indus¬ 
try  was  largely  responsible  for  a  29-per¬ 
cent  drop  in  insured  unemployment- -the 
Nation's  sharpest  regional  decline.  There 
was  less  unemployment  in  all  States,  with 
Michigan  and  Indiana  reporting  the  coun¬ 
try's  sharpest  decreases- -41  and  22  per¬ 
cent,  respectively. 

In  the  remaining  States,  some  off¬ 
setting  developments  minimized  the  re¬ 
ductions.  Wisconsin  noted  the  end  of  sea¬ 
sonal  food  processing  while  in  Illinois  lay¬ 
offs  in  apparel,  leather,  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  added  to  the  load. 

Despite  the  over-the-month  improve¬ 
ment,  this  region  continued  to  experience 
the  Nation's  greatest  year-to-year  in¬ 
crease  in  insured  unemployment.  The 
Michigan  level  was  nearly  double  that  in 
October  1955  and  the  unemployment  rate 
was  one  of  three  in  the  Nation  greater 
than  4  percent. 

South  Atlantic 

The  second  sharpest  drop  in  insured 
unemployment  (12  percent)  took  place  in 
this  region  with  all  States  but  Delaware 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  sharing  in 
the  decline.  Insured  unemployment  was 
down  by  more  than  one-fifth  in  Virginia  as 
a  result  of  increased  job  opportunities  due 
to  the  opening  of  the  tobacco  processing 
season  and  the  start  of  peanut  and  other 
food  processing  activities.  Other  sub¬ 
stantial  declines  occurred  as  citrus  proc¬ 
essing  got  under  way  in  Florida  and  the 
number  of  part-week  work  schedules  was 


Average  Weekly  Volume  of  Insured  Unemployment  Under 
State  and  UCFE  Programs,  by  Geographic  Region  and  State 

October  1956 _ 

Percentage  Average 


October 

1956 

change 

Sept. 

1956 

from 

Oct. 

1955 

unem¬ 
ployment 
rate  (%) 

Continental  U.  S.  ... 

878,406 

-11.1 

+  9.  7 

2.  3 

New  England . 

66, 041 

+  1.9 

+  1.0 

2.  3 

Maine . 

4,  833 

-  5.4 

-25.  7 

2.  5 

New  Hampshire.  .  . 

5,  088 

-15.  3 

+  1.0 

3.  6 

Vermont . 

1, 265 

+  8.  3 

-13.  7 

1.9 

Massachusetts.  .  .  . 

33, 954 

+  7.9 

+14.  7 

2.2 

Rhode  Island . 

8,  221 

+  2.3 

+  6.4 

3.4 

Connecticut . 

12,  680 

-  2.5 

-15.  8 

1.8 

Middle  Atlantic  .... 

259, 522 

-  8.6 

-  3.2 

2.  8 

New  York . 

101, 996 

-10.  8 

-14.  0 

2.2 

New  Jersey  . 

50, 798 

-  4.7 

+  4.  1 

3.4 

Pennsylvania . 

106, 728 

-  8.2 

+  5.9 

3.3 

East  North  Central  . 

195,405 

-28.  7 

+32.  8 

2.  2 

Ohio . 

30, 678 

-12.  9 

+15.  9 

1.2 

Illinois  .  . . 

45,  761 

-15.  1 

0 

1.8 

Indiana . 

23, 008 

-22.  1 

+28.  2 

2.2 

Michigan . 

83, 783 

-41. 3 

+91. 0 

4.4 

Wisconsin . 

12,  175 

-  3.7 

-  7.3 

1.5 

West  North  Central. 

46,  557 

-  2.2 

+11.5 

1.8 

Minnesota . 

9,  106 

0 

+13.4 

1.5 

Iowa . 

4,  727 

+  3.  1 

+41.4 

1.2 

Missouri . 

23,453 

-  9.9 

+  8.4 

2.  6 

North  Dakota . 

393 

+75.4 

-  7.3 

.  7 

South  Dakota . 

468 

+10.  4 

+10.  9 

.7 

Nebraska  . 

2,  706 

+  2.  9 

+37.  7 

1.3 

Kansas  . 

5,  704 

+23.4 

-  3.7 

1.7 

South  Atlantic . 

96, 623 

-11.9 

+13.  7 

2.  0 

Dela.ware . 

2,  213 

+31.5 

+85.  0 

1.8 

Maryland . 

8,  112 

-12.  7 

-  1.7 

1.2 

Dist.  of  Col . 

3,  654 

+  5.5 

+15.  6 

.  8 

Virginia  . 

6,  022 

-22.  1 

-  6.6 

.9 

West  Virginia . 

7,  818 

-14.  3 

-  6.9 

2.3 

North  Carolina.  .  .  . 

20,485 

-11.6 

+23.  2 

2.  6 

South  Carolina  .... 

12, 083 

-12.  3 

+43.  3 

3.  1 

Georgia . 

18,  095 

-  7.  1 

+24.  3 

2.  6 

Florida  . 

18, 141 

-17.  3 

+  1.2 

2.  9 

East  South  Central  . 

75,464 

-  1.9 

+23.  9 

4.2 

Kentucky . 

26, 017 

-  .4 

+36.7 

5.7 

Tennessee  . 

28, 290 

+  .  2 

+  16.  5 

4.7 

Alabama . 

12,  795 

-  9.8 

+12.  7 

2.6 

Mississippi  . 

8,  362 

-  .4 

+34.  0 

3.7 

West  South  Central  . 

42, 526 

-  .9 

+13.  9 

1.5 

Arkansas  . 

7,  585 

+  6.8 

+16.  7 

3.  0 

Louisiana . 

7,480 

-12.  8 

-10.  7 

1.4 

Oklahoma . 

8,  066 

+  3.  1 

+13.  8 

2.2 

T  exa  s . 

19,  395 

-  .1 

+26.  2 

1.2 

Int  e  r  mounta  in . 

6,  796 

+  7.6 

+  3.8 

.9 

Colorado . 

2,  202 

+  9.5 

+33.  1 

.8 

Montana. . 

872 

+33.  3 

-13.  7 

.  7 

New  Mexico . 

1, 535 

+  1.4 

-12.  2 

1 .  1 

Utah . 

1,793 

-  .  3 

+  3.  3 

1.0 

Wyoming . 

394 

+16.  2 

-  .7 

.6 

Pacific  Northwest .  . 

31, 154 

+38.  4 

+  4.7 

2.9 

Idaho . 

1, 550 

+32.  6 

+18.  7 

1.5 

Oregon  . 

10, 139 

+59.  3 

+16.4 

2.9 

Washington . 

19,465 

+30.  0 

-  1.3 

3.  1 

Pacific  Southwest  .  . 

58, 319 

-  2.  0 

-  .  2 

1 . 6 

Arizona . 

3,  066 

-  .  7 

+  1.7 

1.8 

California . 

53, 153 

-  2.  6 

-  1.3 

1.5 

Nevada  . 

2,  100 

+11.5 

+33.  6 

3.  0 
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reduced  in  West  Virginia.  Declines  in 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  reflected  a  re¬ 
turn  to  a  more  normal  situation  following 
widespread  textile  shutdowns  in  early 
September. 

The  increase  in  insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  (nearly  one-third)  in  Delaware  was 
due  to  a  carryover  of  some  auto  model 
change  layoffs  from  the  previous  month 
and  to  the  closing  of  a  large  apparel  plant 
in  Wilmington.  This  State  showed  the 
region's  sharpest  increase  from  October 
1955- -85  percent.  Other  substantial  over- 
the-year  increases  occurred  in  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  due  to  continuing  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  textile  industry. 

East  South  Central 

Except  for  a  10-percent  decline  in 
Alabama,  October  insured  unemployment 
levels  remained  within  1  percent  of  Sep¬ 
tember  in  all  States.  The  decline  in  Ala¬ 
bama  occurred  despite  upward  influences 
that  resulted  from  the  availability  of  a 
new  quarter's  wage  credits  and  scattered 
layoffs  in  textiles,  lumbering,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  mining.  In  Tennessee,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  settlement  of  a  labor  dispute  in 
the  construction  industry  was  offset  by 
some  increases  due  to  the  addition  of  a 
new  quarter's  wage  credits  and  cutbacks  in 
leather  and  garment  manufacturing. 

All  States  experienced  increases  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  since  October  1955, 
ranging  from  13  percent  in  Alabama  to  37 
percent  in  Kentucky.  Unemployment  rates 
of  5.  7  percent  in  Kentucky  and  4.  7  percent 
in  Tennessee  were  the  two  highest  in  the 
country. 

Pacific  Northwest 

Snow,  rain,  and  accumulated  inven¬ 
tories  led  to  sharply  curtailed  activities 


in  the  dominant  lumber  industry  and  were 
responsible  for  the  38-percent  increase  in 
insured  unemployment  in  the  region.  Cut¬ 
backs  in  food  processing  and  construction 
added  to  the  loads  throughout  the  region. 
For  the  first  time  in  2  years,  insured  un¬ 
employment  registered  an  increase  over 
the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

Pacific  Southwest 

Unemployment  among  covered  work¬ 
ers  dropped  slightly  during  the  month. 
Rains  in  California  during  late  October 
adversely  affected  seasonal  food  proc¬ 
essing  activities  (especially  tomato  can¬ 
ning)  and  caused  lumbering  and  construc¬ 
tion  cutbacks.  These  developments 
boosted  claims  loads  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  nearly  offset  earlier  reductions 
in  unemployment  due  to  auto  and  apparel 
callbacks.  In  Arizona  and  California,  no 
September-October  1956  or  October  1955- 
October  1956  change  exceeded  3  percent. 
However,  Nevada  noted  a  12-percent  rise 
from  the  preceding  month  and  a  one-third 
increase  from  October  1955. 


Significant  Developments 
in  Other  Regions 

The  State  of  Missouri  alone  accounted 
for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  insured 
unemployment  in  three  remaining  regions 
(West  North  Central,  West  South  Central 
and  Intermountain).  That  State  experi¬ 
enced  a  10-percent  decline  following  re¬ 
call  of  auto  workers  and  scattered  em¬ 
ployment  expansions  in  other  industries. 
The  first  storms  of  winter  were  largely 
responsible  for  a  75-percent  rise  in  in¬ 
sured  unemployment  in  North  Dakota  (the 
Nation's  sharpest)  and  a  one-third  in¬ 
crease  in  Montana.  Thirteen  of  the  16 
States  in  the  three  regions  had  insured  un¬ 
employment  rates  below  2  percent. 
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Seasonal  Hired  Farm 
Employment  Reaches 
Peak  in  Mid-October 


SEASONAL  hired  employment  in  agri¬ 
culture  reached  its  high  point  for  the 
year  in  mid-October,  when  it  totaled 
almost  1,400,000.  By  November  1,  how¬ 
ever,  the  total  slipped  to  less  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  as  fall  farm  work  passed  its  peak  in 
virtually  all  areas. 


ton  crop  and  permitted  continuous  field 
work.  These  factors,  together  with  the 
smaller  size  of  the  crop,  put  harvest  work 
well  ahead  of  last  year's  schedule.  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  about  75  percent 
of  the  crop  had  been  ginned  by  November  1, 
compared  with  66  percent  a  year  ago. 


Farm  Labor  Concentrated 
in  Harvest  Jobs 


The  bulk  of  the  farm  work  force  was 
engaged  in  harvesting  during  mid-October 
Although  employment  had  declined  sharp¬ 
ly  in  the  tomato,  bean,  tobacco,  and  vari¬ 
ous  fruit  harvests  that  were  important  a 
month  earlier,  the  losses  were  more  than 
offset  by  increased  labor  requirement  for 
the  cotton,  potato,  and  apple  crops. 


Over  100,000  seasonal  hired  workers 
were  harvesting  potatoes  at  mid-month. 
One-third  of  this  number  were  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  the  Nation's  leading  potato  area-- 
Aroostook  County,  Maine.  Another  15,000 
were  employed  in  Idaho  potato  fields,  while 
smaller  numbers  were  scattered  in  many 
of  the  remaining  States.  By  the  end  of 
October,  potato  harvest  employment  had 
declined  sharply. 


Over  700,000  seasonal  hired  workers 
were  picking  cotton  around  October  15-- 
175,000  more  than  a  month  earlier.  The 
harvest  was  in  full  swing  in  the  southwest 
section  of  the  country  but  demand  for  la¬ 
bor  was  beginning  to  recede  in  most  other 
cotton  growing  areas.  The  largest  single 
concentration  of  cotton  harvest  employ- 
ment--176,000--was  in  the  High  Rolling 
Plains  section  of  Texas. 

Warm  dry  weather  in  the  South  Central 
States  hastened  the  maturation  of  the  cot- 


Also  in  full  swing  on  October  15  was 
the  apple  harvest,  with  almost  65,000 
pickers  reported.  Fifteen  thousand  were 
employed  in  Washington,  which  remained 
the  largest  apple  producing  State  in  spite 
of  a  crop  one-third  smaller  than  last  year. 
Apple  orchard  employment  was  also  sub¬ 
stantial  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Michigan. 

With  the  tomato  harvest  almost  com¬ 
plete  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Nation, 
mid-October  employment  in  this  activity 
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was  largely  concentrated  in  California. 
That  State  accounted  for  80  percent  of  the 
50,000tomato  pickers  reported.  Almost  all 
of  the  40,000  workers  who  picked  grapes 
during  this  period  were  also  in  California. 

Throughout  most  of  the  country  the  weath¬ 
er  was  favorable  for  harvest  activities  dur¬ 
ing  October.  However,  drought  continued  to 
delay  small  grain  planting  in  the  lower 
Great  Plains  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month,  resulting  in  curtailment  of  demand 
for  farm  labor.  Only  one -third  of  the  in¬ 
tended  wheat  acreage  in  Kansas  had  been 
planted  by  October  15,  compared  with  five- 
sixths  a  year  ago.  Lack  of  moisture  also 
retarded  vegetable  planting  in  southern 
Texas.  Rain  furnished  some  relief  in  these 
areas  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Migrant  Labor  Turns  Southward 


During  October,  farm  labor  surpluses 
developed  in  areas  where  fall  farm  work 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Thousands  of 
workers  became  available  in  States  where 
the  cotton  harvest  had  passed  its  peak. 
Tennessee  reported  a  surplus  of  12,000 
farm  laborers,  and  Oklahoma  and  Georgia 
indicated  surpluses  of  5,000  and  4,000, 
respectively.  Many  of  the  excess  workers 
were  local  people  who  were  unwilling  to 
accept  jobs  in  other  areas.  However, 

State  agencies  in  the  South  Central  and 
Southeastern  Regions  continued  to  recruit 
surplus  workers  for  winter -season  farm 
work  in  Florida.  A  check  by  Florida 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  road 
guards  indicated  that  almost  7 ,000  migrants 
entered  the  State  in  September  and  October. 
Of  these,  only  1,200  workers  did  not  have 
pre-arranged  commitments  to  Florida 
jobs  at  the  time  they  entered  the  State. 
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On  the  other  hand,  substantial  labor 
shortages  were  reported  in  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  cotton  harvest  was 
still  in  full  swing.  Fifteen  thousand  addi¬ 
tional  pickers  were  needed  in  the  High 
Rolling  Plains  area  of  Texas  and  11,000 
were  required  by  Arizona  at  mid-month. 

Seasonal  Decline  of  Farm  Placements 

Public  employment  offices  made  about 
1,331,000  placements  in  farm  jobs  during 
October.  This  figure  includes  approxi¬ 
mately  932,000  placements  of  applicants 
referred  from  an  established  assembly 
point  for  a  single  day's  work.  With  the 
bulk  of  the  demands  for  additional  work¬ 
ers  met  by  mid-October,  recruitment 
activity  tapered  off  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  As  a  result,  October  place¬ 
ments  were  about  258,000  below  the  pre¬ 
vious  month's  total  due  to  the  seasonal 
decline  of  harvest  labor  requirements  in 
most  States.  However,  sharp  increases  over 
the  number  of  placements  made  in  Septem¬ 
ber  were  reported  by  Idaho,  where  the  po¬ 
tato  harvest  was  in  full  swing,  and  Arizona, 
where  cotton  pickers  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  The  beginning  of  fall  vegetable  har¬ 
vests  in  Florida,  the  cotton  harvest  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  the  need  for  apple  pickers  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  also  contributed 
to  higher  placement  totals  for  those  States. 

The  number  of  placements  made  in 
October  was  about  10  percent  below  the 
number  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  In 
large  part,  this  was  due  to  advances  in  the 
harvest  schedule  resulting  from  favorable 
weather  conditions. 

Although  employment  of  local  farm 
workers  and  interstate  migrants  dropped 
between  mid-September  and  mid-October, 


Estimated  Employment  of 

Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Workers 

By  Geographic  Origin  and  Crop  Activity  l/ 
October  1956 

Workers  came  from: 

Total 

Number 

employed 

1,396,000 

Percent 

100.0 

Domestic 

1,105,800 

79.3 

Local 

793,800 

56.9 

Intrastate 

182,400 

13.1 

Interstate 

119,100 

8.5 

Puerto  Rico 

10,500 

0.8 

Foreign 

290,200 

20.7 

Mexico 

276,800 

19.8 

British  West  Indies 

8,700 

0.6 

Canada 

4,500 

0.3 

Japan 

200 

2/ 

Workers  were  engaged  in: 

Number 

employed 

Total,  all  activities  1,396,000 

Percent 

100.0 

General  and 

cultivating 

104,800 

7.5 

Harve  sting 

1,167,800 

83.7 

Cotton 

701,600 

50.3 

Vegetables 

234,500 

16.8 

Potatoe  s 

104,700 

7.5 

Tomatoe  s 

50,600 

3.6 

Other  vegetables 

79,200 

5.7 

F  ruit 

153,300 

11.0 

Apples 

63,900 

4.6 

Other  fruit 

89,400 

6.4 

Other  crops 

78,400 

5.6 

Activity  not  specified 

123,400 

8.8 

l/Based  on  reports  from  207  of  the  266 

agricultural  reporting  areas  delineated 

by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

2/Less  than  .05  percent. 

the  number  of  intrastate  migrants  in¬ 
creased  from  110,000  to  182,000.  Most  of 
this  increase  occurred  in  the  High  Rolling 
Plains  area  where  105,000  laborers  from 
southern  and  eastern  Texas  were  helping 
with  the  cotton  harvest. 

In  the  same  period,  foreign  workers 
employed  in  seasonal  farm  jobs  in  areas 
where  shortages  of  domestic  labor  per¬ 
sisted  increased  from  218,000  to  290,000, 
by  October  15,  these  workers  constituted 
over  one -fifth  of  the  seasonal  hired  farm 
labor  force.  Mexican  nationals,  who  had 
numbered  about  210,000  in  mid-September, 
rose  to  277,000,  primarily  in  response  to 
mounting  labor  requirements  for  the  cot¬ 
ton  harvest  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  the 
southwest  States.  By  the  end  of  the  month, 
however,  the  number  of  Mexican  nationals 
employed  in  this  country  had  dropped  to 
220,000.  Included  in  the  foreign  worker 
figure  for  October  15  were  4,500  Canadians, 
most  of  whom  were  employed  in  Maine's 
potato  harvest.  Two  weeks  earlier,  at  the 
peak  of  this  activity  in  Aroostook  County, 
over  6,000  Canadians  had  been  utilized. 

Total  Farm  Employment 

Employment  on  farms  totaled  9,482,000 
during  the  week  ending  October  27,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture .  Of  this 
number,  7,110,000  were  farm  operator s  or 
unpaid  members  of  their  families  and 
2,372,000  were  year-round  or  seasonal  hired 
workers.  Total  employment  was  9  percent 
below  the  September  level,  reflecting  the  ap¬ 
proaching  completion  of  harvest  work  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  Hired  worker 
employment  was  reduced  by  almost  one- 
fifth  while  the  number  of  family  workers 
decreased  7  percent  during  the  period. 

Compared  with  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  employment  had  dropped  by  6.5  per¬ 
cent,  with  the  family  and  hired  worker  com¬ 
ponents  both  showing  about  the  same  per¬ 
centage  decline.  The  year-to-year  drop  was 
sharpest  in  the  West  South  Central  States 
due  to  rapid  progress  in  picking  the  small¬ 
er  cotton  crop  and  reduced  production  of 
other  crops  in  areas  affected  by  drought. 
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CENSUS  BUREAU  REPORTS 
POPULATION  ESTIMATES  -  1950-56 

Large  increases  in  the  number  of 
children  and  aged  persons,  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  males,  and  an 
apparent  downturn  in  the  average  age  of 
the  population  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
population  changes  indicated  by  estimates 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  re¬ 
cently  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus.  The  figures  also  show  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  children  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  age,  higher  than  average 
gains  for  the  pre-school  and  high-school 
groups ,  and  less  than  average  in¬ 
creases  in  the  main  working  ages,  during 
the  1950-56  period. 

(Census  Release  No.  146,  Series  P-25) 


WORK  STOPPAGES  IN 
OCTOBER  1956 

Fewer  workers  were  involved  in  work 
stoppages  in  October  1956  than  in  any  Oc¬ 
tober  since  1948,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
The  32  5  stoppages  beginning  in  the  month 
directly  idled  130,000  workers;  during  the 
corresponding  month  in  1955,  431  stop- 
pages  idled  214,000  workers. 

The  525  stoppages  in  effect  during  Oc¬ 
tober  1956  (including  those  beginning  in 
earlier  months)  idled  190,000  workers  for 
an  estimated  million  man-days  of  idleness. 
In  October  1955,  292,000  workers  were 

idled  by  654  stoppages  for  2,470,000  man- 
days  . 

The  only  stoppage  involving  10,000  or 
more  workers  was  a  brief  strike  at  the 
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East  Peoria,  Ill.,  plant  of  the  Caterpillai 
Tractor  Company. 


Work  stoppages  in  Canada  were  also 
less  serious  this  October  than  last,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  preliminary  summary  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  released  recently  by 
Hon.  Milton  F .  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour. 
Preliminary  figures  for  October  showed 
40  work  stoppages  in  existence  during  the 
month  involving  15,315  workers  and  a  to¬ 
tal  time  loss  of  133,870  man-working  days. 
In  September  there  were  48  stoppages  with 
14,069  workers  involved  and  a  time  loss 
of  111,200  days  while  in  October  1955, 
there  were  24  stoppages  involving  23,587 
workers  and  a  time  loss  of  384,190  days. 
Seven  of  the  stoppages  this  October  ac¬ 
counted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
time  lost. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS 
TO  YOUNGER  WOMEN 

About  300,000  women  under  age  65 
started  getting  Federal  old-age  and  sur¬ 
vivors  insurance  checks  the  first  week  in 
December,  according  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  These  were  women  in  the 
62-64  age  group  who  became  eligible  for 
payments  under  a  recent  amendment  to 
the  social  security  law.  Previously,  wom¬ 
en  had  to  wait  until  age  65  to  get  old-age 
insurance  payments. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  women 
under  65  who  could  get  benefits  for  No¬ 
vember  under  the  new  amendment  re¬ 
ceived  checks.  About  115,000  widows  and 
mothers  of  deceased  insured  workers 
started  getting  monthly  payments.  Their 


checks  were  in  the  same  amount  they 
would  receive  if  they  had  waited  until  age 

65. 


CANADIAN  EMPLOYMENT 
HOLDS  AT  HIGH  LEVELS 


Employment  and  unemployment  in 
Canada  remained  virtually  unchanged 
during  the  month  of  October,  leaving  the 
country's  work  force  more  fully  occupied 
than  in  any  corresponding  period  since 
1951,  according  to  a  joint  release  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  and  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

On  October  20,  1956,  the  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  at 
5,674,000,  some  2,000  lower  than  a  month 
earlier,  but  197,000  higher  than  in  October 
1955.  The  number  of  persons  without  jobs 
and  seeking  work  and  those  registered 
for  work  at  NES  offices  remained  almost 
unchanged  during  the  month.  Of  the 
5,772,000  in  the  labor  force,  90.0  percent 
worked  full  time  (defined  as  35  hours  or 
more)  in  the  October  survey  week,  6.0 
percent  worked  less  than  35  hours,  2.3 
percent  had  jobs  but  did  not  work  during 
the  survey  week,  and  only  1.7  percent  did 
not  have  jobs  and  were  seeking  work. 

The  shift  of  farm  workers  into  non¬ 
farm  industries  took  place  as  usual  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  It  is  estimated  that  farm 
employment  declined  by  47,000  while  non¬ 
farm  employment  rose  by  some  45,000. 

In  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
farm  employment  dropped  by  an  estimated 
70,000  while  nonfarm  employment  rose  by 
some  52,000.  The  later  harvest  season 
this  year  accounts  largely  for  the  smaller 
decline  in  farm  employment.  Rising  re¬ 
quirements  in  nonfarm  industries  came 
primarily  from  the  logging,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  trade  and  service  industries. 

The  prolonged  harvest  season  and 
high  levels  of  activity  in  nonfarm  indus¬ 


tries  are  reflected  in  local  labor  market 
classifications.  Only  8  of  the  109  areas 
were  not  either  in  shortage  or  balance 
categories  at  the  end  of  October,  a  situa¬ 
tion  unparalleled  since  1951.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1956,  the  area  classification  was 
as  follows  (last  year's  figures  in  brack¬ 
ets):  in  shortage,  20  (0);  in  balance,  81 
(87);  in  moderate  surplus,  8  (21);  in  sub¬ 
stantial  surplus,  0  (l). 


REGIONAL  SHIFTS  IN 
INDUSTRY:  1947-54 


With  all  regions  except  New  England 
reporting  increases,  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  rose 
from  a  total  of  14.3  million  in  1947  to  15.7 
million  in  1954,  according  to  preliminary 
results  of  the  1954  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census . 


The  most  significant  regional  rise  in 
employment  was  reported  by  the  Pacific 
States,  which  showed  a  gain  of  46  per¬ 
cent.  Next  came  the  Mountain  States, 
with  an  increase  of  34  percent,  closely 
followed  by  the  West  South  Central  States 
with  a  gain  of  31  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  decline  of  3  percent  in  manufac¬ 
turing  employment  was  reported  by  the 
New  England  States,  while  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States  in¬ 
dicated  below-average  increases  of  4  and 
3  percent,  respectively. 


As  a  result  of  these  shifts,  the  Pacific 
States'  share  of  the  national  manufacturing 
labor  force  increased  to  8.5  percent  in 
1954  as  against  6.4  percent  in  1947.  The 
New  England  States'  share  dropped  from 
10.3  to  9.1  percent.  The  Middle  Atlantic 
States  lost  1.4  percentage  points  to  account 
for  26.3  percent,  and  the  East  North  Cen¬ 
tral  States  declined  by  1.7  percentage 
points  to  28.5  percent  of  the  United  States 
total  in  1954 . 
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Veterans  Experience  lew  Gains 
in  the  Job  Market 


•  Employment  Rises  to  New  1956  High 

.  Insured  Unemployment  Among  Korea  Veterans  Down  Sharply 
.  Services  to  Disabled  Veterans  Reflect  NEPH  Week  Activities 


MALE  veterans  of  World  War  II  im¬ 
proved  their  position  in  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  in  October,  according  to  estim¬ 
ates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  1/.  Em¬ 
ployment  of  veterans  reached  a  new  high 
for  the  year,  while  the  number  without 
jobs  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  thus  far  in 
1956. 

Total  employment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  in  October  moved  up  to  just  short 
of  the  14-million  mark,  increasing  by 
40,  000  over  September  to  13,  994,  000. 

This  volume,  however,  was  nearly  90,  000 
below  the  previous  high  for  the  month 
reached  in  1955.  Approximately  98  of 
every  100  veterans  in  the  job  market  had 
jobs  in  October  the  same  proportion  as 
in  September  and  in  October  1955. 

All  of  the  October  employment  in¬ 
crease  occurred  among  veterans  working 
in  nonfarm  jobs,  where  an  estimated 
13,  305,  000  (57,  000  more  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber)  were  employed.  At  689,  000,  the 
number  of  veterans  working  on  farms  was 
17,  000  below  the  September  level.  Com¬ 
pared  with  October  a  year  ago,  nonfarm 
and  farm  employment  of  veterans  was  down 
65,  000  and  22,  000,  respectively. 


-/  Census  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Extreme  care,  therefore 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  month-to-month 
changes,  particularly  when  the  numbers  involved  are  rela¬ 
tively  small ,  since  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  the 
sampling  variability. 
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Unemployment  among  male  WW  II 
veterans  dropped  to  a  10-month  low  in 
October,  decreasing  32,000  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  269,  000.  This  volume,  however, 
was  nearly  10  percent  above  the  year-ago 
level.  In  the  25-44  age  group  1.  8  percent 
of  all  male  WW  II  veterans  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  were  unemployed  in  October- - 
the  same  proportion  as  for  all  male  non¬ 
veterans  . 

School  Enrollment  More  Than 
Double  the  September  Volume 

The  number  of  veterans  in  school  in 
October,  classified  by  type  of  program 
and  educational  level,  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 


Post-Korea 


WW  II 


Total 

College 

level 

Other 

607, 422 

418, 055 

189,  367 

\ 

592,435 

408,  760 

183, 675 

12, 042 

7,  830 

4,  212 

1,490 

929 

561 

1, 455 

536 

919 

School  enrollment  of  Korea  and  WW  II 
veterans  more  than  doubled  between  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  largely  reflecting  the 
beginning  of  the  college  fall  term.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  data  from  the  Vet- 


erans  Administration,  607,400  veterans 
were  attending  school  at  the  end  of  October 
under  the  provisions  of  education  and 
training  programs.  This  number,  how¬ 
ever,  was  7,  500  smaller  than  in  October 
1955.  Approximately  418,000  veterans 
(more  than  four  times  as  many  as  at  the 
end  of  September)  were  attending  colleges 
or  universities  at  the  close  of  October, 
accounting  for  all  but  8  percent  of  the 
October  expansion.  Virtually  all  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  college  enrollment  occurred 
among  Korea  veterans.  The  number  of 
veterans  in  schools  other  than  colleges  or 
universities  moved  up  by  28,  000  in  October 
to  189,  400;  less  than  1,  500  were  WW  II 
veterans . 

In  addition  to  students  attending  school, 
57,  800  able-bodied  veterans  (700  fewer 
than  in  September)  were  receiving  on-the- 
job  training  under  Public  Laws  346  and 
550  at  the  end  of  October.  All  but  100  were 
Korea  veterans  enrolled  under  the  latter 
law.  The  number  of  disabled  veterans  re¬ 
ceiving  on-the-job  training  continued  un¬ 
changed  in  October  at  3,  700;  all  but  200 
were  veterans  with  service  since  June  27, 
1950. 

New  Job  Applications  Rise 

% 

New  applications  for  work  filed  by  vet¬ 
erans  increased  7  percent  in  October  to 
145,  900,  following  a  particularly  sharp 
drop  in  the  preceding  month.  All  of  the 
rise  from  September  was  due  to  the  13-per¬ 
cent  longer  work  month  in  October.  Com¬ 
pared  with  October  a  year  ago,  registra¬ 
tions  of  veterans  were  up  nearly  10  percent. 

Work  registrations  of  disabled  veter¬ 
ans  showed  a  sharper  increase  than  all 
veterans--up  19  percent  to  11, 800--due 
largely  to  promotional  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  observance  of  National  Em¬ 
ploy  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

This  was  the  largest  October  volume  since 
1947.  The  number  of  active  applications 
of  disabled  veterans  on  file  at  the  end  of 
October,  at  50,  500,  exceeded  the  month- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  CLAIMS  AND  COMPENSATION 

FOR 

POST- “KOREA"  VETERANS 


thousands 


0 - - 

INITIAL  CLAIMS 

\  Total 

▲ 

Supplemental  tn  — — — 

Vy  1 

V  State  Ul  Programs 

^  i  1  '  '  1  '  '  '  ■  ■ 

* . 

-1-1  1  1  1  1  '  '  1  '  1 

THOUSANDS 
150 


Supplemental  to 
State  Ul  Programs 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
151 


ago  and  year-ago  volumes  by  1,  200  and 
3,  900,  respectively. 

Counseling  Activities 

Also  Increase 

Employment  counseling  interviews 
with  veterans  requiring  assistance  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  vocational  choice  or  adjustment  in¬ 
creased  sharply  in  October.  Total  inter¬ 
views  rose  10  percent  to  28,  200,  while  ini¬ 
tial  or  first-time  interviews  were  up  8 
percent  to  15,  800.  The  longer  work  month 
was  responsible  for  all  of  these  increases 
Compared  with  October  a  year  ago,  both 
total  and  initial  counseling  interviews 
were  down  slightly. 

On  the  other  hand,  first-time  employ¬ 
ment  counseling  interviews  with  disabled 
veterans  rose  nearly  13  percent  over  Sep¬ 
tember  to  5,  000,  reflecting,  in  part,  some 
increase  in  counseling  activities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  observance  of  NEPH  Week. 
However,  such  interviews  with  handicapped 
veterans  this  October  were  6  percent  below 
the  year-ago  volumes. 


Nonfarm  Referrals  and  Placement 

Show  Further  Increase 
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^onagri cultural  referrals  and  place¬ 
ments  of  veterans  increased  for  the  third 
successive  month  in  October.  Referrals 
rose  4  percent  to  254,  200--the  largest 
monthly  volume  in  4  years.  Nonfarm 
P  acements  of  veterans  were  up  3  percent 
to  50, 400- -a  12-month  high.  The  longer 
work  month  in  October  was  responsible 
for  all  of  the  increase. 

Placements  of  disabled  veterans  in 
nonfarm  jobs  rose  more  than  one-fifth  in 

Int  f  !  4  year  higH  °f  n6arlV  13'  6°<>. 

Intensified  job  promotional  activities  in 
connection  with  NEPH  Week  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  large  part  of  this  increase. 

Relatively  small  gains  in  veterans' 

iiuiii  placements  occurred  in  all  major 
ry  groups  between  September  and 


October.  The  largest  increase  (5  per¬ 
cent)  to  27,  800  occurred  in  the  service 
industry.  Placements  were  up  4  percent 
in  construction  and  in  trade- -to  21, 700 
and  36,  800,  respectively.  In  government 
placements  of  veterans  were  3  percent 
greater  than  in  September.  Placements 
in  manufacturing  industries  and  public 
utilities  remained  virtually  unchanged  be¬ 
tween  September  and  October  at  41, 500 
and  15, 400,  respectively. 

Compared  with  October  a  year  ago, 
nonfarm  placements  of  veterans  were  up 
in  all  but  two  major  industry  groups- - 
manufacturing  and  construction- -where 
the  volumes  were  down  5  percent  each. 

Nearly  All  Occupational  Groups 

Show  Nonfarm  Placement  Gains 

Nonfarm  placement  of  veterans  in¬ 
creased  in  all  major  occupational  groups 
except  the  unskilled  between  September 
and  October.  •  The  service  category 
showed  the  largest  gain  (13  percent)  to 
19,400.  Nonfarm  placements  of  veterans 
in  the  clerical  and  sales  category  moved 
up  9  percent  in  October  to  a  7 -month  high 
of  10,  900,  while  those  in  the  skilled  group 
experienced  a  gain  of  7  percent  to  12,100. 
A  5-percent  increase  over  September 
brought  the  number  of  placements  of  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  professional  and  managerial 
and  in  the  semiskilled  categories  to  3,  300 
and  22,  000,  respectively.  Placements  in 
the  unskilled  occupations  edged  down 
about  2  percent  to  82,  700. 

Percentage  distributions  of  nonfarm 
placements  of  veterans  and  of  all  men,  by 
industry  division  and  major  occupational 


group,  during  September  and  October  are 
shown  in  the  table  below. 


October 

Septemb 

er 

Industry  division  Veterans 

All 

men 

V  eterans 

All 

men 

Construction . 

14.4 

14.8 

14.3 

14.3 

Manufacturing . 

Transportation, 
communication,  and 

27.  6 

27.4 

28.  3 

00 

public  utilities.  .  .  . 
Wholesale  and 

10.  2 

8.1 

10.4 

8.  2 

retail  trade . 

24.  5 

24.  6 

24.  2 

24.  0 

Service  . 

18.  5 

20.  5 

18.  1 

20.  5 

Government . 

2.4 

2.  3 

2.4 

2.2 

All  other . 

Occupational  group 

2.4 

2.  3 

2.  3 

2.5 

Professional  and 

managerial . 

2.2 

1.5 

2.2 

1.6 

Clerical  and  sales.  . 

7.3 

7.  0 

6.  8 

6.5 

Service  . 

12.  9 

16.  0 

11.8 

15.2 

Skilled . 

8.  0 

7.5 

7.7 

7.  2 

Semiskilled . 

14.  6 

13.4 

14.2 

12.  9 

Unskilled  and  other. 

55.  0 

54.  6 

57.  3 

56.  6 

Insured  Unemployment  Under 

UCV  Program  Down  Sharply 

After  a  drop  of  one-fifth  in  September 
when  student  veterans  returned  to  school 
insured  unemployment  under  the  program 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Vet¬ 
erans  fell  another  35  percent  in  October  to 
28,  700.  Initial  claims  under  this  program, 
however,  showed  a  small  rise- -up  6  per¬ 
cent  to  24,  900.  Compared  with  October  a 
year  ago  insured  unemployment  was  down 
about  33  percent  and  initial  claims  about  8 
percent.  Benefits  paid  under  the  UCV 
program  were  down  about  $1,  250,  000  in 
October  to  $3,  258,  000.  This  amount  was 
nearly  $1.  0  million  less  than  was  paid  in 
October  1955. 
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\onfarm  Placements  Continue  at  September  Level 


NEPH  Week  Boosts  Handicapped  Placements 
Work  Applications  Increase  Seasonally 


to  All-Time  October  High 


FOLLOWING  decline s 
during  each  of  the 
preceding  3  months, 
new  applications  for 
work  filed  with  public 
employment  offices 
increased  by  12  per¬ 
cent  in  October  to 
682,800.  This  rise- - 
somewhat  sharper 
than  usual  for  this 
time  of  year-- was 
due  primarily  to  the  longer  work  month 
(by  2 j  days  in  most  States).  In  a  number 
of  States,  applications  from  agricultural 
workers  seeking  employment  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest  season  and  students  applying 
for  part-time  work  during  the  school  term 
contributed  to  the  rise.  Compared  with 
October  1955,  work  registrations  were  up 
about  14  percent. 


job  applicants  during  October  reflected  (1) 
the  longer  work  month,  (2)  the  start  of 
counseling  programs  in  high  schools,  and 
(3)  the  emphasis  placed  on  counseling  of 
handicapped  applicants  as  a  phase  of  the 
NEPH  Week  program.  A  total  of  125,  300 
counseling  interviews  were  held  in  October, 
23  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding 
month.  Of  these,  76,  000  were  initial  or 
first-time  interviews.  This  represented 

a  30-percent  increase  over  the  September 
volume . 

A  rise  from  September  in  counseling 
interviews  occurred  among  both  men  and 
women  job  seekers.  Interviews  with 
women  showed  the  sharper  gain- -up  25 
percent  to  46,  200;  interviews  with  men 
rose  21  percent  to  79,  000.  Handicapped 
job  applicants  accounted  for  16,  600  inter¬ 
views  in  October- -a  gain  of  18  percent 
over  the  month. 


New  applications  by  both  men  and 
women  rose  about  12  percent  between  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October;  men  filed  389,  700 
applications  while  those  from  women 
totaled  293,100.  Registrations  from  men, 
however,  showed  a  larger  gain  from  a 
year  ago  (15  percent)  than  those  from 
women  (12  percent). 

Accompanying  the  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week  in  October,  applications  of  handi¬ 
capped  workers  rose  by  21  percent  over 
September  to  37,  600--the  largest  October 
volume  since  1946. 

Marked  Rise  in  Counseling  Activities 

An  increase  of  nearly  one-fourth  in 
employment  counseling  interviews  with 
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Placements  Hold  at 

September  Level 

Reflecting  the  longer 
work  month,  nonfarm 
placements  showed  a 
slight  rise  in  October 
in  contrast  to  a  mod¬ 
erate  seasonal  decline  for  the  month  in 
each  of  the  past  10  years.  Such  place¬ 
ments  totaled  598,  600  in  October--1.4  per¬ 
cent  above  September  and  slightly  more 
than  the  number  in  October  1955. 


All  of  the  major  industry  divisions 
shared  in  the  increase  except  manufac¬ 
turing,  in  which  there  was  a  smaller-than- 
usual  decline.  The  largest  relative  gains 
(about  5  percent)  occurred  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  government  categories- -to  53,  300 


NONAGRICULTURAL  PLACEMENTS 


THOUSANDS 


INDUSTRY 


1955 


THOUSANDS 


OCCUPATION 


THOUSANDS 


SEX 


NOTE: 


DATA  COVER  CONTINENTAL  U.  S.  AND  TERRITORIES 


Employment  Service  Activities  " 

Activity 

Octob 

er  1956 

— - 

Number 

%  change 

from 

January  -  October 
(in  thousands) 

or 

Sept. 

1956 

amount 

1955 

1956 

1955 

New  applications.  .  . 

+12.  3 
+22.  7 
+30.  1 
+28.  0 
-11.5 

Counseling  interviews  - -total 
Initial  counseling  interviews 
Individuals  given  tests 

ooc, oUU 

125, 300 

76, 000 

]  •j  •a  nnn 

+13.6 
+  9.  7 
+10.6 

7,  052 

1, 226 

709 

6,  726 
1, 220 
721 

Placements- -total 

1  O  n  L  f\r\ 

+24.4 

1,  172 

1,  013 

Nonfarm  .  .  . 

t  /  y  bUU 

C  n  O  7  r\  r\ 

-  6.5 

13,435 

12, 941 

5,  117 
7,  823 

Farm . 

598, 600 

+  1.4 

+  2.  1 

5,  200 

t, 330, 900 

-16.  2 

-  9.8 

8,  234 

and  12,400,  respectively,  while  the  133 , 100 
placements  in  trade  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4  percent.  Placements  in  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  were  down  4  per¬ 
cent  to  165,  700  in  contrast  to  reductions, 
ranging  from  7  to  21  percent  which  have 
occurred  each  October  for  the  past  10 
years.  Seasonal  reductions  in  food  proc¬ 
essing,  tobacco,  and  lumber  (10,  600, 

4,300,  and  1,000,  respectively)  more  than 
offset  gains  in  16  of  the  18  other  important 
manufacturing  groups,  including  textiles, 
where  placements  were  up  4,400. 


Largely  as  a  result  of  intensified  job 
promotional  activities  in  connection  with 
the  observance  of  NEPH  Week,  nonfarm 
Placements  of  handicapped  persons  rose 
one-fourth  over  September  to  an  all-time 
October  high  of  34,  000.  Placements  of 
handicapped  men  increased  by  22  percent 
to  27,  700,  representing  the  largest  Octo¬ 
ber  volume  since  1950,  while  such  place- 
ments  of  women  were  up  42  percent  to 
o,  400- -a  new  high  for  the  month. 


October.  Slackened  demand  for  cotton 
and  vegetable  harvest  workers  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  more  than  offset 
small  scattered  increases  in  other  areas 
where  fall  harvesting  operations  were 
taking  place.  Decreasing  one- sixth  from 
eptember,  farm  placements  totaled 
1, 330, 900  in  October- -257,  900  fewer  than 
m  the  preceding  month  and  10  percent  less 

Q^ncLOCt°ber  a  year  ago*  °f  these, 

932,  500  were  single-day  placements  of 

job  applicants  referred  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  assembly  point.  Also  included 
ere  17,  900  placements  made  by  volunteer 
arm  placement  representatives. 


%  change  from 


The  number  of  nonfarm  placements 
during  October  and  changes  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  a  year  ago,  by  industry 
division  and  by  major  occupational  group 
are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Farm  Placements  Down 


Agricultural  placement  activities  de¬ 
clined  sharply  between  September  and 
56 


Industry  division 

Oct. 

1956 

Sept. 

1956 

Oct. 

1955 

Construction.  .  .  . 
Manufacturing  . 
Transportation,  com- 

53, 300 
165, 700 

+5.  0 
-3.5 

-  6.5 

-  2.3 

munication,  and 
public  utilities.  .  .  . 
Wholesale  and 

31, 000 

+0.  8 

+  2.6 

retail  trade.  .  . 

133, 100 
189,  500 

1  I  A.  (nn 

+4.  0 

Service- -total  .  . 

+  3.7 
+  6.0 

Domestic . 

+3.  3 

Government  .  . 

1  ?  inn 

TO.  Z 

+5.4 

+  3.1 

+34.  5 

Occupational  grouD 

Professional  and 
managerial.  .  .  . 

Clerical  and  sales. . 
Service  .  .  . 

10,400 
76, 200 

] 7i  7nn 

+4.  9 
+3.  1 
+4.7 
+9.  7 
+7.  7 
-4.  7 

+14.2 
+  9.0 

Skilled  .... 

+  6.3 

Semiskilled.  .  . 

Unskilled  and  other.  .  . 

jKj  ,  DUU 

81, 600 
225, 200 

+  3.1 
+  0.  1 
-  2.9 
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Selected  Local  Office  Employment  Security  Activities,  by  State,  October  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


Total,  53  States. 

Region  X; 
Connecticut... 

Maine . . 

Massachusetts . , 
New  Hampshire. , 
Rhode  Island.., 
Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York....... 

Puerto  Rico.... 

Virgin  Islands. 

Region  III: 

Delaware . . 

Diet,  of  Col..., 

Mainland . 

North  Carolina., 
Pennsylvania. . . , 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia. . , 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. ••••,... 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina. . 
Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. . . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . 

Minnesota . . . 

Wisconsin . 


Initial  claims  received 


All  claimants  2j 


Number 


834,495 


12,484 

5,010 

38,421 

4,153 

8,980 

1,126 


39,533 

130,688 

273 


1,852 

2,906 

8,316 

19,884 

80,450 

6,008 

6,195 


10,605 

12,241 

13,619 

7,476 

10,644 

16,722 


15,102 

47,513 

23,523 


45,259 

20,980 

8,283 

11,937 


Percentage 
change 
from  3 / 
ept.  1956 


♦35.4 

♦25.9 

♦25.5 

♦4.9 

♦5.4 

+28.0 


Woman  4/ 


315,286 


Weeks  of  unenployment  covered 
by  continued  claims 


All  claimants 


Humber 


4,114,074 


-20.9 

♦46.1 

-20.1 

-23.5 

♦20.9 

-7.7 

-10.9 


♦50.0 

+24.6 

-2.3 

♦60.2 

-20.2 

+41.6 


♦66.7 

-49.6 

+14.1 


+44.8 

-14.5 

+60.7 

+31.7 


Percentage 
change 
from  3/ 
Sept.  1756 


Women 


-0.5  1,706,684 


Region  VII: 

Iowa . . . 

5,181 

Kansas . . . 

6,094 

Missouri . 

26,761 

Nebraska . 

2,713 

North  Dakota.... 

480 

South  Dakota.... 

733 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas. . 

7,812 

Louisiana . . 

8,309 

Oklahoma. . . . 

7,720 

Texas . 

17,220 

Region  IX: 

Colorado. . . 

3,279 

Montana . 

1,199 

New  Mexico . 

1,820 

Utah . 

2,330 

Wyoming . 

418 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

3,703 

California . 

74,694 

Hawaii.. . 

2,282 

Nevada.......... 

2,208 

Region  XI: 

Alaska...'. . 

1,763 

Idaho . . 

2,245 

Oregon . . 

17,967 

Washington...... 

22,381 

♦66.9 

+19.5 

+7.6 

♦43.5 

♦165.2 

♦152.8 


+46.0 

♦33.8 

♦33.7 

+10.0 


♦57.3 

+57.8 

♦25.2 

♦51.4 

+22.9 


+43.6 

+53.0 

♦56.6 

+38.3 


+163.1 

+240.7 

+125.5 

+68.0 


2,626 

1,614 

2,035 

5,223 


57,867 

22,864 

150,640 

24,179 

37,318 

6,003 


234,298 

468,763 

2,584 

2 


10,552 

16,429 

35,707 

89,540 

491,732 

28,165 

36,475 


59,399 

85,975 

84,174 

36,918 

56,673 

130,294 


119,104 

458,888 

142,419 


226,291 

108,644 

40,578 

56,809 


21,097 

26,510 

110,927 

11,107 

1,215 

2,081 


31,454 

34,842 

35,874 

83,768 


9,936 
3,231 
5,687 
8,  UO 
1,630 


32,048 

14,934 

78,151 

15,885 

20,495 

4,158 


New 

applications  3/ 


Counseling  interviews 


Number 


682,800 


11,542 

1,996 

18,028 

2,060 

4,167 

1,159 


1,242 

4,791 

8,498 

16,334 

39,751 

10,669 

5,965 


11,814 

16,410 

15,233 

8,981 

8,106 

10,974 


Placements 


Percentage 

change 

from 


+12.3 


Initial 


Total 


Percentage 
| Number [  change 
from  3/ 
ept.  1956 


Nonagricult ur a] 


Total 


+16.7 

+18.8 

♦19.7 

+18.7 

+23.4 

+2.8 


♦27.5 

+18.8 

-4.2 

-10.7 


2,163 

868 

4,742 

439 

1,166 

299 


1,260 

571 

2,848 

299 

460 

288 


2,348  1,357 
14,045  9,901 
1,123  404 

'18 1  13 


117 

1,451 

1,591 

2,480 

10,308 

3,440 

840 


43 

689 

902 

1,357 

6,258 

1,768 

570 


+33.5 

+16.6 

♦22.8 

+28.9 

♦11.7 

♦16.5 


1,045 

1,727 

1,534 

998 

658 

2,107 


615 

1,030 

975 

534 

389 

1,109 


959 
25,036 
1,101 
531 


264 

495 

3,486 

5,198 


4,691 

6,673 

40,126 

81,882 


+15.0 

♦8.4 

-3.2 

+29.6 


+105.8 

+38.7 

+62.7 

+39.5 


1,166 

3,300 

14,106 

29,605 


1,230 

2,738 

10,751 

13,192^ 


+8.0 

-10.7 

+62.4 

+39.6 


2,235  2,030 1 
5,623  3,375 
9,655  |  5,362 


5,637  3,251 1 
1,677  1,082 
1,603  1,133 
2,8571  1,872 


1,476 

1,186 

3,292 

1,109 

254 

317 


1,017  521 1 
1,353  770 
1,940  1,101 
7,823 |  4,283 


1,194 

553 

643 

1,085 

330 


♦21.2 

+239.9 

+16.6 

-5.7 

♦17.0 

♦22.0 


+22.3 
♦a. 6 
-12.0 


+23.9 

♦5.9 

♦10.3 

+47.5 

+18.8 

+54.1 


♦28.7 

+27.8 

♦15.8 

+26.2 

♦13.1 

+8.0 


+142.0 

+32.9 

♦3.0 


♦35.3 

-6.5 

♦70.6 

+I8I.9 


♦30.3 

+I8.7 

+71.9 

-20.3 

♦61.5 

♦32.3 


9,839 

4,274 

30,704 

2,267 

1,708 

3,797 


28,398 

102,096 

5,091 

205 


1,342 

3,856 

11,856 

53,606 

64,594 

25,931 

17,152 


19,002 

30,681 

51,465 

333,991 

24,740 

215,707 


6,898 

28,867 

52,179 


27,705 

21,007 

18,191 

11,424 


10, 413 
10,530 
67,274 
10,992 
6,122 
2,454 


57,7881  7,345 
36,337  10,347 
19,656  12,768 
89, 992 1  51,172 


Number 

Percent  ag 
change 
from 

Sept.  195 

1 598, 63. 

♦1.4 

9,442 

♦12.2 

2,162 

-2.7 

1  19,194 

♦2.1 

1,665 

-1.7 

1,624 

-1.2 

1,237 

-24.3 

12,506 

+6.0 

81,370 

+14.6 

4,585 

+33.7 

205 

♦10.8 

690 

-9.1 

3,854 

♦30.6 

7,180 

-4.8 

15,891 

-26.1 

26,386 

♦6*5 

7,606 

-11.9 

2,795 

+12.6 

10,034 

+8.2 

21,598 

♦17.4 

11,448 

+14.3 

8,545 

+.7 

8,489 

+17.2 

10,745 

-6*6 

4,494 

-28.7 

15,554 

♦7.1 

32,669 

-3.9 

23,935 

+4.5 

11,184 

+17.4 

12,729 

-1.9 

10,111 

-20.6 

8,244 

-7.3 

9,577 

-9.0 

8,695 

♦5.1 

5,355 

-13.5 

2,662 

+11.3 

2,004 

-16.9 

♦14.1 

♦29.0 

+5.3 

+57.5 

+10.6 


8661  563 

9,771  5,967 
290  161 
479  386 


100 

526 

2,415 

2,249 


68 

192 

1,871 

1,277 


-8.3 

+31.4 

-4.7 

+185.9 


-27.7 

-27.3 

♦173.1 

♦51.1 


15,414 

5,948 

8,510 

8,097 

4,365 


123,731 

150,357 

890 

3,894 


818 

39,914 

23,281 

24,222 


7,850 

3,345 

4,152 

4,059 

2,375 


6,044 

48,730 

787 

2,274 


792 

4,018 

6,926 

9,185 


y,  .ijltras^ate  sent  directly  to  the  central  office  in  some  States. 

y  Excludes  transitional  claims* 

1/  T0t  C°“puted  if  S^t®  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 

y  xszvzsi'issssz.  sfss  ss  issrar  h°-TO-  “• 

v  th.„”  °r  -  **  «*-. .i~ 
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Nonagricultural  Placements,  by  State,  October  1956 


Region  end  State 


Industry  division 

Handi¬ 

capped 

SI 

Wocwen  ^ 

Tota  1  C 

instruc¬ 

tion 

Wanufec- 

turing 

Who  less  le 

Service 

ATI 

other 

V 

and  retail  - 
trade 

Total 

Domestic 

596,633 

53,287 

165,661 

133,097 

189,489 

114,530 

57,099 

34,026 

244,615  V 

9,442 

796 

3,166 

2,087 

2,732 

1,908 

659 

86l 

4,382 

2, 162 

391 

929 

382 

335 

143 

125 

84 

827 

I9i 194 

1,385 

7,636 

3,764 

5,212 

1,910 

1,197 

1,396 

7,834 

1,665 

332 

793 

214 

246 

89 

80 

158 

658 

l'6e4 

81 

806 

278 

387 

246 

72 

155 

844 

l',237 

348 

265 

204 

358 

131 

62 

58 

58 1 

12,506 

601 

4,154 

1,860 

5,364 

4,209 

527 

4l6 

7, 146 

81,370 

2,269 

30, 177 

10,056 

35,329 

22,904 

3,539 

4,216 

50,831 

4,585 

880 

1,320 

327 

330 

198 

1,728 

78 

1,570 

205 

45 

29 

10 

91 

63 

30 

2 

1 14 

690 

86 

133 

137 

314 

246 

20 

23 

4oi 

3,854 

100 

57 

1,454 

1,807 

1,219 

436 

229 

1,826 

7, 180 

823 

2,498 

1,279 

2,212 

1,612 

368 

179 

3,537 

15,891 

2,056 

5,876 

2,802 

4,379 

2,747 

778 

897 

7,548 

26,386 

2,093 

8,381 

6,601 

7,837 

5,568 

1,474 

3,033 

12,746 

7,606 

931 

1,507 

1,775 

2,874 

2,210 

519 

302 

3,819 

2,795 

|6| 

648 

804 

956 

564 

226 

340 

1,387 

10,034 

1,151 

2,301 

1,935 

4,065 

2,491 

582 

291 

4,757 

21,598 

4,349 

2,093 

5,065 

8,249 

5,195 

1,8142 

1,503 

8,445 

11,448 

1,556 

2,53« 

2,476 

4,208 

2,673 

677 

4oo 

4,723 

8^545 

722 

1,904 

1,937 

3,543 

2,060 

439 

252 

4,019 

8^489 

946 

2,271 

1,572 

3,374 

1,960 

326 

35i 

3,630 

10^745 

1,003 

2,914 

2,554 

3,543 

2,443 

731 

925 

5,  *48 

4,494 

446 

1,291 

894 

1,403 

861 

46o 

294 

2,028 

15^554 

1,294 

5,188 

3,371 

4,465 

2,  l4l 

1,236 

1,235 

5, 131 

32,669 

3,275 

10,000 

8,402 

8,755 

5,964 

2,237 

2,645 

9,491 

23,935 

523 

9,596 

5,467 

5,140 

2,158 

3,209 

1,326 

6,464 

II,  184 

503 

6,036 

2,015 

2,220 

1,371 

410 

649 

5,431 

12,729 

1, 116 

4,158 

2,886 

2,555 

1,303 

2,0 14 

63 1 

3,471 

10,  1 1 1 

531 

4,993 

1,506 

1,675 

1,092 

806 

561 

3,995 

1, 156 

1,806 

2,379 

1,947 

969 

956 

700 

2,392 

9,577 

1,620 

1,208 

2,216 

3,267 

1,657 

1,266 

479 

2,671 

8,695 

554 

2,630 

2,084 

2,527 

1,426 

900 

487 

3,459 

5,355 

966 

1,112 

1,631 

868 

481 

778 

270 

940 

2,662 

542 

231 

548 

855 

510 

486 

43 

576 

2',  004 

681 

112 

455 

567 

396 

189 

6 

371 

7,345 

864 

1,589 

1,567 

2,770 

1,434 

555 

589 

2,828 

10,347 

1,576 

1,246 

3,o43 

3,538 

2,273 

9144 

233 

3,638 

12,768 

1,571 

1,298 

4,183 

3,998 

2,461 

1,718 

1,02 

5,  108 

51,172 

5,194 

8,058 

15,409 

17,811 

ll,ol44 

4,700 

2,450 

19,287 

.  7,850 

877 

1,236 

2, 123 

l,64l 

801 

1,973 

227 

1,487 

.  3,345 

710 

396 

979 

574 

271 

686 

158 

617 

.  4, 152 

669 

267 

991 

1,448 

756 

777 

MS 

1,427 

.  4,059 

442 

710 

1,126 

97S 

244 

802 

48 

1,310 

2,375 

779 

305 

363 

453 

221 

475 

70 

370 

325 

660 

1,912 

2,  m 

l,M3 

1,030 

358 

2,  148 

.  48,730 

2,013 

i4,  i4i 

11,479 

13,463 

7,309 

7,634 

1,927 

18,577 

.  787 

198 

50 

208 

l6f 

69 

163 

7£ 

201 

.  2,274 

220 

NO 

406 

1, 161 

4  528 

374 

4£ 

950 

.  792 

79 

51 

118 

231 

4.  149 

310 

15 

360 

.  4,018 

449 

747 

1,193 

80: 

5  488 

826 

|6E 

955 

.  6,926 

533 

1,628 

1,543 

2,23' 

T  1,214 

985 

495 

1,837 

9, 185 

474 

2,419 

2,627 

1,905 

2  1,017 

1,763 

50I 

V  2,522 

Total,  53  States.. 

Region  II 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Is  land.. 

Vermont. . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey. . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico..... 
Virgin  Islands.. 
Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dist .  of  Col.... 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.... 

Virginia. . 

West  Virginia... 
Region  IV: 

Alabama. ........ 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi..... 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee. ..... . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan........ 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

II linois........ 

Indiana.. . 

Minnesota....... 

Wisconsin.. ..... 

Region  VII: 

Iowa.... . . 

Kansas . ...« 

Missouri. 
Nebraska . 


171;,  012 


Region  VIII: 
Arkansas... 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma... 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 
Colorado... 
Mon tana. ... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming.... 
Region  X: 
Arizona.... 
Ce  lifornia. 
Hawaii..... 
Nevada. .... 
Region  XI: 
Alaska. .... 

Idaho . 

Oregon. .... 
Washington. 


2,  171 

105 

3,322 

26 


207 

3,861 

27,568 

4 

|6 

134 

1,496 

1,318 

1,949 

7,952 

1,595 

426 

1,797 

7,471 

2,631 

2,021 

l,64l 

2,212 

923 

4,212 

l4,66i 

7,818 

1.542 
5,m 

961 

3,081 

3,618 

2,091 

1.543 
857 
86e 

2,027 

3,687 

7,838 

17,566 

3,568 

764 

1,104 

538 

585 

1,607 

10,728 

59 

797 

97 

8144 

1,920 

2,858 


Includes  forestry  and  fishing J  transporrarion,  communxcanon,  anu 

insurance  and  real  estate;  government;  end  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Selected  Local  Office  Activities  -  Veterans^  by  State,  October  1956 


J/  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars.  - s — - 

.  — s  5xsr4:  ztjt  "pp,w*  "  •—  «»*—  — « 

i/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 
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Benefit  Payments,  by  State,  October  1956 


Region  end  Stele 


Total.. . . 

Region  It 

Connecticut..... 

Maine. .......... 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Vermont......... 

Region  lit 

New  Jersey...... 

New  York........ 

Puerto  Rico. .... 

Virgin  Islands.. 
Region  lilt 

De (aware... •••.. 
Dist.  of  Col.... 

Maryland........ 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsy I vania. . . . 

Virginia. . 

West  Virginia... 
Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. .... 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee....... 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

Indiana......... 

Minnesota....... 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa............ 

Kansas..... ..... 

Missouri........ 

Nebraska.. . . 

North  Dakota.... 

South  Dakota.... 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas... ••••• 

Louisiana....... 

Ok  lahoma........ 

Texas. •••••••... 

Region  IX: 

Colorado. ....... 

Montana.......  •• 

New  Mexico...... 

Utah............ 

Wyoming . . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California...... 

Hawaii.......... 

Nevada . . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska . .  . 

Idaho. .......... 

Oregon.......... 

Washington . 


Weeks  compensated 

Beneficiaries 

Benefit 

All  types 
of  unero- 

Total  unem 

ployraent 

Average 

Average 
week  ly 

Percentage 
change  from 

Amount  y 

ployraent  J / 

Number 

weekly 

payments 

number 

Sept.  1956 

3,460,563 

3, 128,688 

$27.57 

752,296 

-15* *4 

$91,475,787 

50,551 

46,357 

• 

28.27 

10,989 

-12.2 

1,367,608 

17,547 

13,750 

19.79 

3,815 

-II. 1 

322,856 

123,012 

99,155 

27.91 

26,74 2 

-3.6 

3,154,332 

20',  363 

16,40 1 

22.80 

4,1427 

-11.4 

420,037 

34,075 

30,056 

27.26 

7,408 

-2.9 

880,513 

4,756 

4,261 

22.38 

1,034 

i7.9 

103,206 

222,47 1 

195,886 

31.70 

48,363 

-4.8 

6,808,304 

408,631 

352, 1 13 

30.55 

88,333 

-14.5 

11,617,289 

1,338 

1,378 

23.90 

302 

1-13.0 

33,067 

2 

2 

17.00 

1 

(5/) 

34 

ll,34l 

10,473 

31.17 

2,465 

i45.3 

339,579 

i4i  102 

13,745 

26.  i4 

3,066 

-3.1 

366, l 16 

34,496 

30, 138 

25.89 

7,499 

-13.8 

853, 1 14 

83,444 

77,480 

18.99 

18, 140 

-16.2 

1,585,224 

453,452 

409,790 

27.50 

98,577 

-13.8 

1 1,913*233 

23,389 

21,938 

21.72 

5,085 

-26.0 

493,955 

27,445 

24,914 

21.49 

5,966 

-13.3 

570,818 

42,313 

40,740 

19.55 

9,196 

-17.2 

819,262 

68,665 

64,590 

20.61 

14,927 

-15.6 

1,390,342 

67,518 

61,923 

21.73 

14,678 

-6.9 

1,1424,367 

27,274 

25, 107 

19.99 

5,929 

-17.4 

527,670 

45, 156 

41,309 

20.88 

9,817 

-3.8 

921,245 

104,924 

99,047 

20.50 

22,810 

-11.6 

2,117,772 

84,715 

79,212 

22.25 

18,416 

-5.1 

1,833,794 

393,818 

378,929 

34.57 

85,613 

-36.7 

13,38 1 ,610 

117,151 

108, 146 

29.92 

25,468 

-22.3 

3,375,750 

169,970 

148,345 

28.30 

36,950 

-16.3 

4,495,051 

97,615 

87,450 

27.42 

21,221 

-29.8 

2,550,052 

34,896 

32,705 

24.28 

7,586 

-2.0 

830,876 

45,190 

40,257 

30.16 

9,824 

-13.7 

1,333,675 

17,428 

15,686 

24.85 

3,789 

-6.1 

414,012 

22^383 

20,493 

27.31 

4,866 

i9.9 

590,047 

82,808 

67, 136 

21.47 

13,002 

-5.1 

1,598,063 

10,024 

9,552 

24.28 

2,179 

-21.2 

237,661 

829 

706 

25.09 

180 

-13.5 

20, 169 

1,486 

1,355 

22.00 

323 

-11.7 

31,840 

19,874 

18,057 

19.85 

4,320 

-14.2 

382,393 

28,446 

25,441 

22.24 

6,134 

-18.8 

604,002 

23,649 

21,585 

24.37 

5, 141 

-18.1 

556,875 

79,905 

77,225 

22.16 

17,371 

-4.3 

1,747,482 

7,227 

6,844 

25.62 

1,571 

-.8 

175,828 

2^832 

2,832 

22.63 

616 

13.O 

64,706 

4,962 

4,535 

25.13 

1,079 

-13.1 

120,697 

6,255 

5,709 

27.61 

1,360 

-9.2 

166,819 

1,339 

1,212 

25.97 

291 

1-3*6 

34,092 

9,724 

9,019 

25.68 

2, 114 

-12.0 

243,999 

193^125 

175,089 

28.96 

41,984 

-7.3 

5,354,030 

9,098 

8,163 

24.63 

1,978 

-8.1 

21 1,973 

8,853 

8,363 

33.02 

1,925 

17.6 

287,985 

4,239 

4,113 

30.29 

922 

175.6 

127,860 

4,549 

4,307 

24.10 

989 

-3.0 

108,222 

28,398 

26,608 

28.06 

6, 173 

i27.9 

783,338 

63,460 

59,006 

28.90 

13,796 

17.5 

1,782,943 

Percentage 
change  from 
Sept.  1956 


-3.6 


f.6 

■*•3.2 

1-20.5 

-.2 

-t-12.5 

-*29.7 

i9.7 

-1.6 

t45.  I 
(5/) 

170.I 

1-II.9 

-2.2 

-.4 

0.0 

-10.9 

-»-2.3 

-6.1 
-3.2 
1-8. 1 

-4.1 

+1 1.0 

1-3.8 

i-ll  .i+ 

-28.3 

-11.9 

-4.0 

-20.1 

i-I3»5 

-4.9 

1-10.4 

199.4 
■*7.4 
-9.9 
19.6 
+3.4 

+1.7 

-6.9 

-5.3 

i-io.o 

i-l4«6 

1-17.6 
•*■.9 
t6.  I 
1-15.0 

fl.2 

17.2 

16.3 

123.5 

1105.5 

1I8.4 

150.3 

1-24.6 


Final 

payments 

V 


y  73,600 


1,085 

460 

1,334 

1,027 

1,055 

62 

4,633 

5,113 

40 

0 

242 

386 

1,231 

1,915 

7,110 

1,201 

477 

1,632 

4,963 

2,053 

891 

1,306 

2,902 

1,765 

6,809 

1,937 

3,142 
3,832 
739 
y  1,773 

600 

602 

1,607 

401 

27 

65 

650 

946 

784 

2,749 

199 

108 

119 

124 

28 

207 

2,280 

136 

145 

0 

106 

96 

(2/) 


l/  Total,  part-total  and  partial.  .  ^  .  .  .  . 

2/  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  interstate  combined-wage  plan.  frh 

3/  A  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  week  of  compensable  unemployment  in  a  benefit  year,  and  indicates  the 

*  exhaustion^of  benefit  rights  by  a  claimant  for  that  benefit  year.  Because  of  the  time  lapse  between  the  actual  week 
in  which  the  unemployment  occurs  and  the  date  on  which  final  payment  is  made,  the  monthly  total  includes  some  claimants 
who  exhausted  theirTights  in  the  preceding  month  but  received  their  final  payment  in  the  reported  month,  and  excludes 
some  claimants  who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not  receive  their  final  payment  until  the 
succeeding  month.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  rights  may  be  entitled  to  additional  benefits  when  the  following  benefit 
year  begins.  The  number  of  exhaustions  is  not  indicative  of  the  number  who  are  still  unemployed  as  some  will  have 
obtained  employment,  while  others  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force. 

4/  Includes  estimated  data  for  Washington. 

5/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  of  weeks  compensated  represented  is  under  100. 

6/  Represents  data  on  a  "per  employer"  basis  and  is  not  strictly  comparable.  1 

2 /  Data  not  reported. 


Average  Weekly  Insured  Unemployment^Under  State  Programs  and  the  Program  of 

— - - 1 - - - - - 


Region 

end 

State 


Total . 

Region  I; 
Connecticut. . . 
Maine. ........ 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont . . . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey.... 
New  York . 

Region  III: 

Delaware.... .. . 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania... 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia.. 

Region  IV: 
Alabama. ... . ... 

Florida . . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . . . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee. . . . . . . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. ....... 

Michigan. . ...... 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois . 

Indiana. ... . .... 

Minnesota. . , _ 
Wisconsin. . . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas. ...... 

Missouri. . . . , 

Nebraska. .... 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Region  VIII: 
Arkansas..... 
Louisiana. . . . 

Ok lahoma. .... 
Texas. 

Region  IX: 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

New  Mexico. 


1955 


March 


October I  November  December  January  February 

800,488  881,224  7,(43,624  l,4*>,9.0  1, 535,024). ,472, 365 


15,068 

6,508 

29,607 

5,o4o 

7,726 

1,466 


12,621 

7,918 

29,939 

5,06l 

7,095 

1,394 


48,8151  52,394 
118,641  130,838 


I,  I96| 
3, 160 
8,249| 
16,625 
100,767' 
6,446 
8,4oo 


I,  122 
3,448 
8,489 
18,703 
105,783 
7,211 
8,530 


11,357 

17,924 

14,554 

6,238 

8,434 

24,275 


12,287 
13,255 
15,254 
7,  118 
8,609 
26,433 


19,034  19,698 
43,868  30,952 
26,478 1  30,968 

45,747  45,380 
17,9142  16,318 
8,030  12,770 
13, 135|  13,493 


13,982 

9,276 

39,360 

5,594 

9,423 

1,949 


66,905 

176,031 


1,611 

4,330 

12,002 

25,252 

127,266 

9,324 

10,346 

15,963 
12,673 
17,751 
9,750 
10,065 
30, 184 


21,800 

40,889 

39,513 


18,911 
ic,  74 1 
5l,36o 

6,723 

14,838 

2,42  9 


88,050 

215,443 


2,499 
5,829 
17, 188 
33,215 
162,371 
13,057 
14,332 


17,747 
15,222 
21,834 
12,345 
13,133 
4 1 , 06 1 


27,905 

61,451 

54,832 


17,391 

10,215 

47,376 

6,228 

14,372 

2,593 


83,689 

203,689 


2, 74 1 
6,  180 
15,299 
34,804 
158,625 

14,219 

(3,906 


18,368 

13,981 

21,210 

14,274 

12,278 

42,364 

33,692 

97,224 

63,321 


17,053 
10, 124 
46,891 
7,  18 
15,377 
2,453 


78,859 

199,260 


2,405 
5,384 
11,585 
36,044 
170, 156 
13,616 

12,378 


19,232 

12,852 

21,402 

13,211 

I2.4Q4 

39,894 


April 


,558,547  1,255,493  1,177,590  1.209,489  1,058,636 


16,684 
13,  122 
46,434 
9,483 
15,318 
2,094 


78,619 
20 1 , 090 


1,954 

4,543 

i4,q4i 

4o,oi6 

145,813 

10,565 

10,876 


19,035 

11,698 

22,693 

12,384 

13,577 

38,941; 


May 


June 


14,816 

10,358 

4o,8o6 

8,  I6l 
13,611 
1,638 


69,382 

191,272 


1.765 
3,806 
13,457 
38,823 
134,650 

13,  145 

9.766 


32,619 

12,443 

24.739 

M,570 

'4,345 

38,458 


15,199 
6, 152 
34,030 
5,912 
10,821 
1,586 


63, 197 
'76,235 


1,708 

3,624 

12,230 

35,578 

130,096 

16,025 

10,117 


32,468 
14, 103 
24,531 

10,763 

12,966 

36,675 


20,077 

5,895 

36,955 

5,558 

12,876 

1,627 


65,068 

161,742 


I,8|| 

3,930 
13, 157 
34,265 
150,026 
14,780 
13,289 


28,412 
2 1 , 00 1 
26,878 
11,677 
14,082 
38,444 


August  September  October 


988,342 


3,342 
5,924 
2 1,644 
1,965 
424 
422 


4,135 
6,834 
23, 1 15 
3,252 
1,682 
916 


6,497  8,508 
8,377  8,651 
7,085  8,101 
I5,365|  16,908 


•,654 

1,011 

i,748 


Wyomina . 

1,735 

397 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

California . 

Nevada . 

15 

53,837 

*o72 

Region  XI: 

•Idaho. 

Oregon . 

1 ,  ^06 

Washington _ , , 

o,7iu 

19,724 

2,458 
2,480 
2,  134 
2,991 
686 


55,651 

20,494 

22,306 

15,851 


7,415 

9,340 
24, 8 10 
6,270 
3,621 
2,367 


11,304 

11,269 

IO,84o 

20,720 


3,765 
5,316 
3,391 
4,560 
l,  602 


3,516 
74, 192 
2,399 

3,656 

17,568 

33,912 


4,220 

104,512 

3,251 


6,781 

24,493 

46,235 


66,389 

30,513 

33,472 

24,622 


11,617 

12,578 

34,965 

8,923 

5,080 

3,682 


16, 101 
15,070 
14,  1 18 
25,487 


5,206 
7,573 
4, 113 
6,683 
2,571 


6,097 

134,596 

4,642 


8,  I6l 
30,287 
51,944 


62,883 

35,573 

35,970 

24,542 


13,441 

14,501 

34,801 

9,638 

5,439 

4,065 


18,386 

18,445 

15,374 

28,948 


6,444 
9,  115 
4,879 
7,996 
3,449 


34,388 

110,861 

58,34o 


56,996 

34,834 

33,731 

22,645 


11,890 

10, 176 
30,330 
7,954 
4,948 
3,370 


14,528 

17,003 

12,823 

26,749 


5,264 
8,303 
4, 173 
6, 196 
3,oi4 


34, 151 
101,257 

50,995 


68,997 

33,380 

28,586 

20,247 


7,927 

7,200 

28,569 

5,312 

3,226 

1,726 


12,690 

15,420 

11,134 

25,904 


32,443 

112,655 

46,886 


65,477 

33,395 

16,253 

17, I87 


5,955 

5,747 

27,370 

3,830 

967 

714 


10, 127 
13,279 
9,56e 
23,435 


2,429 

2,66a 

2,374 

2,747 

l,  172 


30,596 

115,902 

48,943 


64,357 
33,622 
II, 127 
18,175 


6,297 

5,453 

26,313 

3, 198 
435 
496 


8,978 
1 1,904 
8,467 
21, 190 


2,027 

1,379 

2,131 

2,402 

719 


30,244 

121,071 

48,828 


65,626 

35,981 

11,483 

17,360 


9,294 

11,519 

8,667 

21,024 


8,786 

9,876 

8,450 

20,972 


7, 103 
8,580 
7,822 

19,414 


7,585 

7,480 

8,066 

19,395 


6,884 

131,091 

5,033 


8,580 

30,343 

51,  l6| 


6,985 
117,978 
4, 170 


6,924 

27.453 

42,575 


6,012 
97,074 
3,204 1 

4,237 | 
15,931  , 
28,596 


4,327 

84,669 

2,179 


^  ^xc ludes°A?aska  aM^Iwai^  "eekS  10  the  monfh  the  basis  of  a  5-day  work-week 
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2,033 

8,783 

17,206 


3,158 

75,082 

1,613 


1,356 

6,327 

11,925 


3,293 

69,715 

1,564 


i,6e8 

6,293 

14,234 


3,391 

57,862 

1,586 


1,428 

5,773 

14,385 


3,088 

54,573 

1,884 


1, 169 
6,365 
'4,973 


3,066 
53, 153 
2, 100 


1,550 
10,  139 
19,465 


Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans/  by  State,  October  1956 


Region  and  State 


Tota I . 

Region  It 

Connect icut . 

Maine.  •  •  •• . 

Massachusetts. .. 
New  Hampshire... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Vermont . 


Region  lit 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Is  lands.' 

Region  Tilt 

Delaware. ...... 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania.. . 
Virginia. ...... 

West  Virginia.. 

Region  IVt 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.  •  •  • 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee . 


Initial  claims 


Region  Vt 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VTt 
II I  inois.  • 
Indiana. . . 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII t 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. 


Region  VIII t 
Arkansas. • . 
Louisiana. . 
Oklahoma. . . 
Texas . 


Region  TXt 
Colorado. .. 
Montana. ... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming.  • » • 


RegionXt 

Arizona.... 

California. 

Hawaii . 

Nevada. . . . . 


Region  XTt 

Alaska . 

Idaho. .. . •• 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Vteeks  of  unemployment 
claimed 


Total 

Tot* 

>1 

Number 

Amount 

of 

change 

from 

Sept. 

1956 

UCV 

on  ly  2 / 

Number 

Amount 

of 

change  on 
from 

Sept. 

1956 

2l(,  890 

+1,  ld(5 

17,892 

I50,50l( 

-11,127  12 

225 

-28 

27 

883 

-506 

159 

429 

71 

1(39 

-73 

998 

4-131 

21(6 

3,  197 

-9M 

79 

+  15 

5' 

227 

-6 1 

iol 

-29 

83 

826 

-1(85 

26 

4-10 

12 

7l( 

-15 

376 

+2 

363 

2,510 

-286 

l,30U 

-28 

1,216 

5,082 

-2,1(93 

1,  ill 

4-31(3 

1,  128 

16,525 

4651 

1 

-2 

1 

136 

-159 

80 

+20 

57 

196 

+22 

253 

429 

135 

1,537 

4^14. 

308 

-223 

156 

98J 

-1(1(7 

756 

-21(5 

531 

1,900 

-2,  ll(3 

1,086 

+  128 

1,000 

7,098 

—  1 , 796 

508 

+  150 

353 

2,710 

-538 

621 

+  103 

1(32 

3,868 

-769 

907 

4235 

1(59 

7,35l( 

-600 

623 

+61( 

1(68 

2, 886 

-l,Ul3 

525 

-1 

376 

1,  1(1(6 

-851 

511 

+  123 

38 6 

2,698 

-739 

567 

+  1 17 

Mo 

3,1(30 

-129 

810 

-l2 

609 

8,991 

-1,583 

621 

+9l( 

l9l 

8, 0li9 

-2,292 

1,303 

-398 

1,010 

12, 050 

-1, 388 

75l 

+  132 

569 

3,799 

-1(39 

.  709 

+  l  lli 

683 

3,363 

-886 

•  7l5 

-3l 

626 

1(,  55U 

- 1 , 516 

38 1 

-12 

25U 

2,  179 

-1,600 

225 

-66 

219 

1,502 

-1,  192 

381 

+90 

5li 

838 

-1(58 

3I.8 

+  120 

187 

i,o!(0 

-IL2 

399 

+93 

193 

5,1(10 

-1,815 

125 

4-15 

96 

630 

-11 

•  31 

+9 

2l( 

77 

-96 

69 

+36 

1(2 

3l(0 

-III 

-36 

286 

2,273 

-1,777 

+2l 

270 

2,389 

-1,603 

+77 

21(9 

2,035 

-898 

-897 

978 

8,1(22 

-Mi(95 

492 

212 

810 

-36 

1(6 

+  15 

32 

7b 

+  l  l 

ll(2 

+  1 

106 

675 

-216 

+8 

67 

191 

-328 

-9 

10 

30 

-21 

4-33 

I3ii 

715 

-263 

+  37Q 

1,223 

Ll,  29I 

-ld(7 

-15 

75 

l,  M3 

-1,202 

+  16 

25 

7C 

+26 

17 

+  12 

10 

5f 

+30 

4ii  1 

*1 

8' 

426 

+575 

1(90 

98? 

+290 

..  805  |  +262 

657 

I,li5 

-2l7 

UCV 

'ly  2/ 


128,086 


Average 

Weekly 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 


30,266 


32l 

I,li73 

153 

758 

59 


2,1*85 
1,605 
16, 358 
136 


169 

1,025 

850 

3,775 

6,221 

2,500 

3,021 


5,338 

2,367 

3,800 

2,351 

2,781 

7,572 


6,220 

11,873 

3,685 


3,2L7 
1,  176 
l,39l( 
1,1(52 


632 

811 

3,092 

599 

70 

270 


1,981 
2,097 
l,79t( 
7,  196 


782 
69 
5 1(2 
180 
29 


600 

3,923 

919 

63 


51 

82 

792 

!,23l( 


97 

88 

1(09 

1(5 

202 

H 


552 

980 

5,233 

26 


1 , 60J4 


First 

payments 

Exhaus¬ 

tions 

cumu¬ 
lative  to 
date  1/ 

Amount 

of 

Payments  5/ 

rota  1 

Cumulative 
si  nee 

Oct.  15, 

1952 

t3, 257, 573 

9,710 

909,21(3 

5/179,  850 

9,267 

53 

8,31(9 

517 

8, 500 

be 

8,391 

1,  120 

36, 088 

170 

30, 3ln 

3,081 

1,  000 

29 

3,525 

216 

22,212 

56 

6,206 

1,291+ 

l,U82 

3 

2,055 

230 

61,771 

202 

15,622 

3, 163 

101,965 

529 

5b,  9bh 

1, 308 

386,060 

918 

30,1(96 

10, 151 

3, 116 

3 

359 

71 

!(,  159 

23 

2,010 

21  1 

26,236 

81 

6,509 

1,281 

25, 166 

1 18 

lit,  988 

2,330 

108,013 

330 

27,766 

5,123 

167, 823 

523 

1.7371 

13,691 

66,761 

199 

23,293 

5,763 

at(,59i 

193 

26, 359 

9,397 

11(2,270 

35 b 

30,705 

10,006 

61,900 

221 

18,363 

1,63! 

100,773 

226 

18,781 

5,002 

60,712 

160 

15,771 

3,819 

67,697 

175 

15,1(15 

1,157 

219,621 

1(21, . 

33, 859 

12,509 

5  11(0,785 

370 

27,713 

8,178 

5  306, 660 

758 

31,777 

9,228 

0  8l(.,l(l7 

317 

29,530 

5,181 

8  75.015 

2l2 

35,571 

5,676 

6  103- 7  ll' 

256 

23,651 

1,587 

0  57, 362 

136 

23, 885 

3,116 

8  36, 172 

99 

13,596 

2,108 

2  l6,57li 

58 

8,516 

708 

9  19,919 

83 

8,517 

800 

3  76,871 

286 

28,529 

5,255 

0  15,063 

63 

5,033 

519 

0  1,052 

8 

5,039 

60I 

8  5,999 

37 

5,289 

619 

>1(  1(9,231 

lU3 

15,967 

3,020 

12  60,  Oli  1 

191 

12,536 

2,81 1 

,2  1(0,721' 

121 

ll,  ilo 

3,216 

59  195,826 

5l(2 

10,903 

9, 59l 

52  I7,3H 

87 

7,611 

921 

17  1,780 

9 

1,  561 

205 

>9  13,512 

50 

6,  too 

l,3li 

(0  1(,  1(56 

22 

1,617 

167 

5  501 

5 

1,378 

157 

-(3  15,777 

80 

6,383 

592 

10  87,766' 

360 

57,001 

1,  1  18 

03  2l,62e 

68 

6,  182 

1,  168 

II  1,236 

5 

736 

11 

10  819 

3 

831 

2l0 

15  1,688 

16 

1,599 

126 

1(8  16,016 

97 

11,529 

1,382 

51  36,1(23 

160 

20,  117 

5/2,770 

Includes  data  on  veterans  filing  for 


\J  As  provided  ,.r  1.  T1M.K.I  >».  Wt.r.n,'  B..d j  rogra„;  .xclud..  d.,.  tor  .  ».kl,  .v.r.g. 
p /  Excludes  veterans  filing  for  payments  to  supplement  benefits  urt ler  State  program. 

k:  —  —  - 

5/  Includes’ estimated  data  for  October  for  Washington;  date  not  reported. 
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Selected  Data  on  Unemployment  Compensation 
for  Federal  Employees  v  by  State,  October  1956 


Region 

and 

State 


To ta  I 


Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . * 

Vermont- . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . ,  ]]]] 

Puerto  Rico....,’’.’" 

Virgin  Islands. ..  .*.*.* | 
Region  III; 

De  I  aware. ........ 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina....".*.".* 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia . * 

West  Virginia . ]]] 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. ......... 

Florida... . ***** 

Georgia .......... 

Mississippi . .*!!!! 

South  Carolina...!.*.*’] 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan ...... 

Ohio . ;;;;;;; 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois . 

Indiana . . 

Minnesota . 

Wisconsin. ........ 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . 

Kansas. ......... 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota .’  ]  .’  ]  *  ] 

South  Dakota . ]]]* 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas. ........ 

Louisiana . 

Ok  I ehoma ......... 

Texas . 

Region  IX: 

Co  I orado. ........ 

Montana. . ..... 

New  Mexico. . . . 

Utah . .*.’.*.*.*.’.’ 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

Ce  lifornia . !!!!! 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska...,. . 

Idaho . . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


370 

1,225 

302 

( h /) 


83 

3,668 

902 

986 

5,852 

1,011 

266 

1, 412 
1,133 
2, 136 
769 
774 
3,338 

2,316 

887 

1,518 

2,774 

1,507 

746 

979 


6/4 2 
7  63 
2,361 
2,981 


1,703 

5,634 

1,388 

2 

52 

3,754 

1,027 

929 

5,689 

890 

167 

1,000 

732 

2,037 

688 

624 

3,287 

2,  151 
898 
1,295 

2,753 

1,403 

695 

885 

195 

464 

1,018 

1,049 

43 

173 

4o4 

490 

1,830 

2,756 


689 

6,230 

885 

225 

702 

133 

787 

4,522 


January  I  ^  1955?’  Inc  I ^ °f  of 

program. 


692 

5,177 

825 

I89 

752 

1 10 

689 

3,936 


f]  "aI“-  ^IcHy  COfflporob I 

¥ 


Federal  employees  Ung^olnt  |ySOundirSSSE,1%^tCet,  efffecMve 

c'  irate,  and/or  veterans* 


13,822 

5,  199 
43,514 

6,  118 

11,826 

1,239 

56,834 

172,202 

33,067 

34 

*,463 
107, 156 
29,233 
18,565 
169,829 
21,058 

3,376 

21,555 
1 6,46 1 
53, 133 
12,720 
14,230 
75,532 

46,992 

27,012 

39,928 

73, 183 
39,165 

16.405 

23,  148 

4,412 

10,730 

21,090 

28,055 

1,097 

3,987 

9,229 

1 1 .406 
47,889 
67,407 

10.992 
3,502 
9,46o 
18,226 

1,732 

18.993 
158,228 
22,997 

5,668 

22,096 

2,870 
19,351 
109,  178 


previously  excluded. 

voi<ied  — 


**it-h  earlier  data  since  transit! 


transfers  under  interstate  combined- 


veterans' 
ona  I  claims  were 
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*age  plan. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Financial  Data,  October  31, 1956  and  1955 

(Amount  in  thousands) 


Region 

and 

State 


Total  7j • 


Region  Is 
Connecticut. . . • 
Maine 

Massachusetts . . 
New  Hampshire.. 
Rhode  Island. . . 
Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Region  III: 


Benefits  paid 
3  months  ending 


Oct.  31, 
1956 


$290,307 


4,499 

992 

8,569 

1,267 

2,729 

288 


20,193 

36,785 


795 


Oct.  31, 
1955 


$237,272 


6,217 

1,608 

8,718 

1,017 

2,359 

445 


15,936 

38,978 


289 


Collections 
3  months  ending 


Oct.  31, 
1956 


$415,860 


7,162 

2,317 

19,897 

1,449 

5,304 

677 


26,182 

58,008 


Oct.  31, 
1955 


#337,044 


932 


6,540 

2,013 

19,664 

1,907 

4,432 

589 


22,969 

56,805 


Benefits  paid 
12  months  ending 


Oct.  31, 
1956 


$1,353,299 


673 


Oct.  31, 
1955 


$1,468,371 


788 

797 

1,098 

683 

Maryland . 

2,812 

2,762 

5,218 

4,471 

North  Carolina.. 

5,139 

4,220 

5,924 

5,855 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

38,744 

35,215 

59,701 

40,659 

Virginia . 

1,756 

1,654 

3,123 

2,034 

West  Virginia... 

2,354 

2,222 

3,342 

2,544 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

2,961 

2,140 

4,733 

4,192 

Florida . . 

4,632 

4,589 

3,707 

2,114 

Georgia . . 

4,249 

3,039 

5,597 

4,B01 

Mississippi . 

1,761 

1,268 

1,734 

1,405 

South  Carolina.. 

2,708 

1,852 

3,352 

2,613 

Tennessee . . 

6,465 

5,509 

7,781 

5,838 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

5,556 

4,548 

5,861 

6,280 

Michigan . 

46,089 

21,132 

15,335 

11,839 

Ohio . 

12,477 

7,959 

18,192 

14,057 

Region  VI: 

Illinois . 

14,658 

13,020 

26,955 

17,332 

Indiana*  * . 

9,149 

4,736 

9,434 

Minnesota . . . 

2,688 

2,268 

3,622 

3,345 

Wisconsin . 

4,628 

3,841 

6,035 

5,483 

Region  VII: 

1,289 

744 

2,611 

1,27? 

1,586 

1,906 

3,608 

2,457 

Missouri . 

4,586 

3,945 

6,187 

4,771 

Nebraska. ....... 

7H 

437 

1,300 

849 

North  Dakota.... 

72 

93 

759 

429 

South  Dakota.... 

92 

68 

562 

252 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

1,233 

1,003 

1,876 

1,734 

Louisiana. ...... 

2,030 

2,406 

6,775 

3,669 

Oklahoma . 

1,761 

1,647 

3,039 

2,036 

Texas.... . 

5,002 

3,021 

7,717 

2,465 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

579 

337 

1,828 

732 

178 

205 

1,229 

968 

New  Mexico . . 

370 

486 

1,151 

1,076 

Utah . 

532 

506 

1,165 

1,186 

Wyoming . 

133 

116 

518 

453 

Region  X: 

716 

903 

1,945 

1,390 

California . 

15,636 

13,373 

46,901 

43,285 

Hawaii. 

557 

529 

799 

529 

Nevada . . 

763 

409 

1,212 

1,225 

Region  XI: 

Alaska. . . 

189 

250 

1,581 

1,233 

Idaho*  . . . 

322 

293 

1,122 

1,333 

1,818 

1,548 

4,866 

3,231 

Washington . 

4,420 

4,707 

4,436 

2,479 

19,272 

6,729 

41,764 

5,694 

13,246 

1,698 


99,078 

213,147 

2,621 

3,747 

13,367 

24,238 

161,050 

8,507 

8,547 


11,948 

11,471 

16,184 

7,526 

10,180 

28,276 


23,H4 

142,566 

59,117 


60,909 

34,694 

20,167 

23,018 


7,402 

9,509 

21,411 

5,326 

2,606 

1,406 


6,542 

10,902 

8,621 

20,940 


3,168 

3,804 

2,679 

3,765 

1,816 


3,813 

97,228 

2,907 

4,506 


4,955 

4,059 

18,485 

35,572 


Collections  and 
interest 
12  months  ending 


Oct.  31, 
1956 


$1,632,413 


28,398 
8,513 
57, 411 
5,656 
13,203 
3,473 


99,318 

236,116 


2,405 

4,637 

20,834 

25,876 

195,155 

10,748 

18,658 


12,649 

11,183 

17,015 

8,059 

10,221 

30,535 


30,468 

79,759 

72,049 


87,210 

28,079 

23,363 

25,191 


6,370 

10,830 

26,374 

4,363 

3,188 

1,286 


6,826 

16,371 

9,962 

17,714 


3,246 

3,297 

3,577 

4,212 

2,273 


3,473 

109,937 

2,889 

2,937 


7,560 

4,350 

18.001 

33,151 


Oct.  31, 
1955 


$1,373,767 


32,201 

9,515 

76,477 

7,136 

18,583 

2,729 


94,459 

239,718 


3,321 

5,213 

20,584 

29,383 

187,893 

11,753 

13,652 


19,110 

14,644 

25,215 

6,198 

12,818 

28,556 


25,839 

77,085 

70,022 


92,192 

39,726 

20,446 

31,250 


9,036 
13,430 
30,479 
5,  OH 
2,585 
1,778 


7,641 

21,092 

10,146 

28,616 


6,143 

5,007 

5,225 

5,779 

2,075 


8,143 

179,252 

3,301 

5,003 


4,646 

5,078 

16,806 

40,422 


Funds  available 


Oct.  31, 
1956 


2/58,493,233 


28,944 

8,021 

76,977 

6,725 

16,942 

2,281 


83,815 

231,737 


2,215 
3,984 
15,U9 
26,724 
125, 415 
9,055 
10,050 


14,872 

10,637 

20.945 
6,173 

11,502 

22.945 


22,742 

61,682 

60,065 


60,383 

31,367 

17,603 

27,634 


6,802 

10,977 

23,158 

4,029 

2,227 

1,151 


7,264 
17,046 
8,551 
a,  384 


4,154 

4,765 

4,533 

5,335 

1,796 


6,765 

158,156 

2,803 

4,435 


3,529 

5,457 

13,153 

39,743 


Oct.  31, 
1955 


$8,183,246 


244,544 

45,990 

311,328 

22,847 

30,920 

16,548 


456,528 

1,287,077 


17,103 

56,525 

116,956 

177,628 

369,315 

90,172 

63,470 


82,781 

87,144 

148,094 

36,265 

73,394 

94,434 


124,442 

304,167 

625,565 


472,611 

210,645 

118,678 

254,724 


110,135 

83,333 

218,754 

39,421 

10,082 

13,512 


46,029 

137,815 

53,304 

291,637 


For  12  months 
ending  Oct.  31,  1956 
percent  of 


Benefits 

to 

taxable 
wages  1/ 


1.3 


73,432 

45,702 

37,717 

38,723 

15,967 


53,203 

943,305 

22,792 

19,373 


i/3,170 

37,418 

55,534 

202,980 


230,972 

43,055 

275,358 

21,297 

25,389 

15,465 


459,766 
1,265 ,“65 


16,283 

54,873 

109,300 

171,886 

340,074 

86,482 

58,064 


75,255 

83,563 

138,607 

37,439 

70,469 

93,715 


121,660 

367,801 

612,503 


439,027 

204,642 

117,895 

245,787 


108,170 

79,127 

208,917 

39,587 

10,060 

13,092 


44,781 

127,251 

51,487 

282,859 


70,250 

44,401 

35,061 

36,600 

15,659 


48,872 

858,073 

22,316 

18,817 


i/3,436 

36,325 

56,891 

197,617 


.9 

1.4 

1.1 

1.5 
2.2 
1.0 


2.3 

1.6 


.7 

.6 

.8 

1.3 

1.9 

.6 

.9 


1.0 

.7 

1.0 

1.5 

1.1 

1.9 


2.0 

2.5 

.8 


.8 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 


.7 

1.1 

.9 

1.0 

1.9 

.9 


1.2 

.8 

.9 

.5 


.4 

1.2 

.8 

.9 

1.1 


.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.9 


3.7 
1.5 

1.8 

2.1 


F.eserves  to 
taxable 
wages  1/ 


8.0 


11.7 

9.4 

7.9 

6.2 

5.0 

9.4 


10.5 

9.6 


4.4 
9.7 
6.6 

9.4 

4.4 
6.0 
6.6 


7.0 

5.4 

9.2 

7.3 

8.2 

6.4 


10.7 

5*2 

8.4 


6.2 

6.6 

7.0 

11.0 


10.5 

9.3 
9.0 
7.7 

7.3 
9.0 


8.4 

10.1 

5.7 

7.0 


10.0 

14.5 

10.9 

9.2 

9.9 


10.9 

9.2 
8.9 

8.3 


2.4 
13.5 

5.5 

12.0 


Taxable  wages  for  12  months  ending  March  31,  1956. 

:  Lnfdef:^tffr:^dnt0o  States^aaccounts°in^thellUnemploymOTA^'rrust  Fund  on  July  1,  1956  under  the  provisions  of  the  ^loyment  Security 
R^resents^f  uncfeiremainingCfor^benefits  after  a  $3,000,000  advance  to  Alaska  from  Federal  account  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
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Selected  Unemployment  Insurance  Activities,  by  State,  July-September  1956 


Peg ion 
one? 
State 


Tota  I 


Region  Is 
Connect icut. . 
Maine. ....... 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Is  f  and. 
Vermont 

Reglon  II: 

New  Jersey..,. 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico... 
Virgin  Islands 

Region 

De  I  a  were . 

Oist.of  Col... 
Maryland. 

North  Carolina 
Pennsy Ivania. 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia. 

Region  TV? 
Alabama. ...... 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.. . 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Region  Vj 
Kentucky. 
Michigan 
Ohio.  • ,  • , 

Region  VI: 

Tl  I inois. 
Indiana.  • 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin. 

Region  VII 
Towa. .... 
Kansas. • . 
Missouri 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Region  VIII* 
Arkansas. 
Louisiana 
Ok  lahoma 
Texas. . . 

Region  IX: 

Co lorado 
Montana 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming. 

Region  X: 

Arizona. .. 

Ca  I ifornia 
Hawaii 
Nevada 

Region  XI: 

A laska 
Idaho 

CV"egon  .... 
'toshington. 


7  sr*£;  JrsriT "  rr- — ...  .17  7  ”r,>  ~ 

5/  b.,.-  on  o8tP  0,  z™*'-  Y  ond* ,or  -  ™  * . 

s  ^ „  ,h.Ir  ,lnM  e’ dota  ,or  - — -  — 

66  °er  *"P,Cy*r'  bMla  -  1*  nor  sfricMy  comp8r9bt«.  ^  ^ 


Temporary  Disability  Insurance  Activities  Under  State  and  Railroad  Programs,  October  1956 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


""claseifieat ion 
according  to 
relative 
adequacy  of 
local  labor 
supply 


Total 

Percentage 
change  from-- 


July 


Percentage 
change  fron- 


caste  of  labor 

requirements  1/ 


Women  as  a 

percent  of 
nonagri- 
cultural 
wage  Sc  salary 
employment 


Sept.  1956— Jan.  1957  Sept.  1956 


-0.4  +3.1 


+1.0  +2.2 


+0.9 


+1.1 


63.2 

+0.7  +3-7 

19.2  -0.8 

-0.9 

273-2 

+1.1  +1.0 

50.4  -1.1 

+0.2 

67.2 

+0.4  +1.7 

9-2  +1-7 

+1.7 

54.2 

-2.0  +2.5 

13-7  -3-8 

+4.7 

598.4 

+5.9  +3-7 

209.3  +13.2 

+5.5 

9T2.2 

+1.3  +1-8 

316.2  +2.3 

+2.5 

46.3 

+2.4  -0.7 

20.6  +0.3 

-4.3 

48.0 

+1.1  -0.7 

27.8  +2.0 

-1.2 

39-5 

-3-9  +2.6 

20.8  -9.6 

-0.7 

41.8 

-2.0  -1.5 

21.5  -4.0 

-3-6 

55-7 

-0.9  -0.4 

29.9  +0.4 

-0.8 

170.0 

+0.6  (2/) 

77.4  +0.4 

-0.4 

107.9 

+4.2  -0.3 

52.2  +7.6 

+0.3 

46.5 

+0.2  +1.1 

23.6  -0.4 

0.0 

4225.O 

-1.0  -5.2 

532.0  -4.3 

-11.9 

118.5 

-2.1  -12.4 

68.8  -4.3 

-20.6 

117.6 

-0.3  -2.1 

51.9  -0.8 

-4.2 

53.2 

-0.2  +2.1 

2T.0  -0.4 

+3.1 

71.4 

+0.1  -7.8 

25.1  -2.3 

-21.8 

47.7 

-1.2  -3> 

26.9  -1.5 

-5.9 

51.2 

-6.7  -11.9 

20.9  -15.4 

-26.4 

57.0 

+13.8  +1.4 

12.6  +43.2 

+10.3 

499.5 

+1.1  +2.5 

146.2  +1.7 

+3.5 

56.4 

+1.2  +2.5 

10.5  +3-5 

+4.7 

Substantial  increase 
Slight  Increase 
Slight  decrease 
Substantial  increase 
Wo  change 

Wo  change 
Moderate  increase 

Moderate  Increase 

Wo  change 

Wo  change 
Wo  change 
Slight  increase 

Moderate  decrease 

Slight  increase 

Wo  change 
Wo  change 
Slight  decrease 
Substantial  increase 
Wo  change 
Slight  increase 
Moderate  increase 
Slight  increase 

Wo  change 

Substantial  increase 
Substantial  increase 
Slight  increase 
Wo  change 
Slight  increase 
Slight  increase 
Substantial  increase 

Slight  decrease 
Wo  change 

Moderate  increase 


Manu¬ 
facturing 
quits 
per  100 
workers 

Aug.  1956 


IMA 


IMA 


2.2 


39.1 


of  table. 
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Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


CM  I 


Area  Labor  Market  Indicators 


reasonable  coaauting  distance.  More  detailed ‘lnfo^a^™  *  COD,1,t“ 
the  appropriate  affiliated  State  enplovnent  OD  of  th«B« 
vorhers  for  the  pay  roll  period  end^ng^.TS^S  otS  ££ 

£23^t2f£i£;  “tlrrt» or 

“  *geDcy  other  SBt?s^4SS^^i5,^.mir^ or 


IHA  Information  not  available. 


or: nssn  ss^s^jrs-  -  ^ 

areas  may  be  obtained ?!  “  the  "“^rounding  area  vithin  a 
Inside  back  cover.  Baployaent  dTu^eLf5’^^151  8*CUrity  or  frt» 

3*lf-— -  J«J5*JSL.rS  £2S.-s  S.ST 

in  part  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics-Bureau  of  Baploy^nt 
in  part  under  the  BLS  e-ploy~nt  statistic,  progra.  Jointly  with 


1'  Based  on  eaployaent  schedules  of  establishment*  ,*4  . 

'  ::z ::::r  ~ — f~  s~  -  -  — — 
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Table  1. _ Selected  local  office  activlUee,  by  State  -  Women  .October  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States. 


Region  It 

Connecticut . • . . • 
Maine. 

Massachusetts . . . 
New  Hamps  hire ... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  Tork . 

Puerto  Rico..... 
Virgin  Islands.. 

Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Diet,  of  Col.... 

Maryland. ....... 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania. • . . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 

Region  IV: 

Alabama. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee....... 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan. . 

Ohio. 

Region  VI: 
Illinois.. 
Indiana... 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 

Region  VII: 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 
Missouri........ 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakot  a . . . . 
South  Dakot  a.  • . . 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . . 

Oklahoma . . . 

Texas........... 

Region  IX: 

Colorado ........ 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona. . 

California . 

Hawaii...... •••• 

Nevada... . 


Region  XI: 
Alask  a. . ... 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


New 

applications  \j 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  N 

Sept. 

1956 

293,086 

+12.0  4 

5,533 

♦22.1 

930 

♦16.8 

8,257 

+19.1 

1,099 

+20.2 

2,115 

+29.6 

583 

-2.7 

9,153 

+28.3 

32,698 

+19.8 

2,720 

-12.1 

70 

-13.6 

479 

♦72.9 

2,259 

+39.6 

3,852 

0.0 

8,052 

♦•4 

17,929 

+20.0 

5,328 

+23.4 

2,156 

♦20.5 

5,352 

♦22.1 

7,729 

♦16  *4 

6,744 

+29.0 

4,293 

+21.6 

3,869 

+8.0 

5,811 

♦8.5 

4,388 

♦30.1 

10,538 

-3.8 

14,422 

-.4 

10,720 

♦5.1 

7,596 

-3.6 

4,558 

+.2 

5,355 

+44*0 

2,966 

‘  +.7 

3,074 

+13.1 

7,101 

♦12.6 

1,625 

-21.9 

794 

♦5.2 

627 

-4.6 

4,033 

♦6.6 

3,048 

+.5 

3,193 

+6.9 

18,223 

I  -4*9 

2,58< 

>  -12.9 

93  i 

1  -1.1 

1,59: 

L  +19.0 

1,56: 

L  +4.2 

45 

5  -20.2 

2,48 

8  +1.6 

31,40 

6  +26.3 

83 

7  +.8 

81 

0  +30.4 

49 

4  -15.7 

1,23 

6  -15.3 

3,94 

4  +32.1 

5,46 

9  +25.0 

Counseling  intervi ews 


Total 


Number 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2 / 
Sept. 
1956 


Initial 


Number 


46,221  +25.2  29,662 


+34.7 

♦376.8 

+46.1 

+23.5 

+12.6 

+17.7 


642  I  +26 .4 
6,501  +33.5 

380  -19.7 

11 


Nonagricultural 


Initial  claims  3 / 


Referrals 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  g/ 
Sept. 
1956 


Number 


23 

553 

717 

1,085 

3,460 

1,424 

247 


+51.1 

+5.1 

+12.3 

+40.2 

+20.9 

+32.8 


+39.8 

+33.9 

+16.5 

+6.2 

♦1.8 

+7.1 


792 1  +32.2 
1,313  +27.6 
2,946  -2.1 


1,954 1  +40.1 
430  +.2 

601  +95.1 

1,165  +211.5 


♦33.1 

+20.9 

+38.4 

♦1.1 

♦5.8 


314 1  -30.4 
424  +31.7 

742  +3.8 

3,265  +2.8 


+31.9 

+58.1 

♦14.5 

+85.4 

-17.1 


-9.2 

+18.3 

-37.1 

♦175.0 


-26.8 

-25.6 

♦176.0 

♦42.6 


537 

895 

1,836 


1,253 

258 

408 

817 


796 

160 


+32.9 


+37.4 

+40.2 

♦35.8 

+20.0 

♦19.3 


+25.2 

♦41.0 

-10.1 


+38.0 

+15.0 

+14.9 

+67.5 

+20.6 

♦88.6 


♦22.7 

+27.3 

+16.2 

+32.7 

+9.7 

+6.1 


♦59.8 

+33.0 

-1.1 


+46.2 

-8.5 

+88.9 

♦256.8 


Per-  I  I  Per¬ 
centage  centage 

change  Number  change 
from  frcm 

Sept .  Sep*. . 

1956  I  I  1956 


Number 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from 2/ 
Sept. 
1956 


438,830 


8,646 

1,325 

14,608 

1,567 

2,096 

915 


11,861 

76,747 

2,678 

203 


592 

2,946 

5,595 

11,452 

24,003 

5,574 

2,324 


9,280 

13,878 

9,025 

6,221 

6,578 

9,281 


3,341 

11,512 

16,968 


11,154 

9,866 

5,955 

7,063 


+4.2  244,615  +0.9  315,286  +12.1 


+14.2 

♦17.1 

-16.1 

-10.0 


+15.2 

+14.7 

+29.6 

+.9 

+23.6 

+1.6 


+38.8 

♦21.4 

♦68.6 

-28.2 

♦10.6 


-37.3 

+28.1 

+3.0 

-2.0 


♦53.5 

♦60.7 

♦22.8 

♦107.6 

-9.1 


-15.1 

♦22.7 

♦231.6 


-36.1 

♦213.3 

♦76.2 


4,497 

4,565 

6,137 

1,680 

1,026 

693 


5,807 

6,014 

6,130 

36,237 


3,318 

1,085 

2,614 

2,965 

792 


4,057 

43,961 

634 

1,804 


667 

1,913 

3,552 

5,428 


4,382 
827  1 
7,834  I 
658 
844 
381 


+10.3 

+2.2 

♦12.8 

-12.4 

-1.6 

-23.8 


7,146  I  +6.2 

50,831  +14.8 

1,570  -12.9 

114  I  +16.3 


401 

1,826 

3,537 

7,548 

12,746 

3,819 

1,387 


4,757 

8,445 

4,723 

4,019 

3,630 

5,148 


2,028 

5,131 

9,491 


♦13.4 

+15.6 

♦10.3 

+7.4 

+28.0 

+3.0 


6,464  I  —7 .8 

5,431  +24.2 
3,471  -9.8 
3,995  I  -29.7 


2,828 1  -6.1 

3,638  +15+4 

3,108  -3.2 

19,287  -3.4 


+10.2 

+17.0 

—4*2 

+17.0 


-18.6 

-30.6 

-9.7 

-14.5 


2,1481  +13.8 
18,577  +10.2 

201  -28.5 

950  +6.0 


360 

955 

1,837 

2,522 


7,406 

2,503 

21,502 

2,542 

5,230 

675 


18,356 

59,635 

42 

0 


762 

976 

2,702 

10,528 

32,188 

2,158 

1,096 


2,689 

5.214 
5,667 
2,253 

4.214 

6,020 


4,240 

9,096 

10,607 


17,941 

6,542 

2,453 

3,904 


1,429 

1,597 

10,729 

951 

161 

224 


2,626 

1,614 

2,035 

5,223 


+146.6 
+37.5 
—4.3 
-22.3 
+16.3 
-19.3 
-28.8 


Weeks  of 
unemployment 
covered  by 
continued  claims 


+47.7 

+24.4 

+13.7 

+29.7 

-28.4 

+51.0 


+80.0 

—40.1 

+15.6 


+32.1 

-3.8 

+41.6 

+39.1 


+31.1 

+63.0 

+15.8 

+21*6 

+168.3 

+60.0 


+77.8 

♦32.4 

♦20.4 

♦5.5 


♦78.6 

♦53.0 

+37.3 

+22.6 

♦27.6 


-24.8 

-34.9 

-15.7 

-21.5 


959 

25,036 

1,101 

531 


264 

495 

3,486 

5,198 


♦35.5 

+49.1 

♦80.8 

♦55.3 


+85.9 

♦58.1 

♦88.5 

+56.3 


Number 


1,706,684 


32,048 

14,934 

78,151 

15,885 

20,495 

4,158 


117,009 

210,005 

549 

0 


2,859 

6,952 

13,720 

49,059 

210,583 

11,874 

10,528 


17,775 

46,935 

41,481 

13,817 

30,534 

57,407 


40,940 

96,643 

66,768 


102,077 

37,669 

15,917 

20,228 


9,860 

8,092 

52,653 

5,663 

600 

1,019 


10,652 

9,734 

13,596 

33,431 


4,200 

1,683 

1,102 

3,353 

892 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from 2/ 
Sept. 
1956 


+2.2 


+7.4 
+13.9 
♦13 .2 
+3.2 
♦13.5 
+28.3 


5,355 

102,290 

4,907 

2,425 


1,166 

3,300 

14,106 

29,605 


+8.3 

-15.4 

+10.1 

+12.4 


♦20.7 

♦11.1 

♦3.4 

♦38.2 


+33.9 

+4.9 

♦43.3 

♦28.7 


1/  The  nvmber  dT  applications  taten  should  £  SSL 

*  sss  =* 

sent  directly  to  the  central  offioe  in  some  States. 


T.»l.  Nonagrlcu  Iture  I  .CM,,  ,„a  by 


Region  end  State 


Total 


Selection  notices  issued 


Responses 


Number 


Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

September 

1956 


Number 


Total,  53  States..  |  j/  596,894  |  +0.5  ll/  380.151 


Region  I: 

Connecticut.... 

Maine . . . , 

Massachusetts.., 
New  Hampshire.., 
Rhode  Island. .. , 
Vermont......... 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands.. 
Region  III: 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Mary  land . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.... 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 
Region  IV: 

Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee ....... 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

1 1 linois........ 

Indiana . 

Minnesota ....... 

Wisconsin ....... 

Region  VII: 

Iowa. . .......... 

Kansas. . ........ 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota.... 

South  Dakota.... 

Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. . ...... 

Louisiana....... 

Oklahoma........ 

Texas........... 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

Montana. ... . .... 

New  Mexico...... 

Utah . 

Wyoming.... . 

Region  X: 
Arizona......... 

California . 

Hawaii . . 

Nevada. . . 

Region  XI: 
Alaska.......... 

Idaho. . . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


•4,436 
2,o4o 
32,1426 
2,  135 
2,956 
1.059 

18,019 

Cl/) 

8,202 

183 

276 

5»61i4 

6.662 
15.320 
56,034 
4,278 

5.663 

1 1,067 
12,935 
7,373 
8,245 
7,310 
13,419 

6,465 

23,070 

29,313 

16,018 
10,984 
8,091 
13,034 

9,408 
5,549 
10,650 
4,234 
2,318 
2,208 

7,332 
8,896 
12,784 
71,814 

4,000 
3,627 
3,834 
4,792 
2,938 


6,938 

67,008 

1,677 

1,658 

1,087 

5,084 

8,017 

10,334 


+  10.3 

+29.0 

-6.1 


+29.3 
+27.9 
+  1.3 
+  12.4 
+21.0 
-3.5 


J/  Excludes  New  York;  date  not  reported. 


7,585 

1,459 

18,930 

1,760 

1,604 

762 

9,068 

(V) 

5,965 

133 

I87 
2,806 
4,248 
Il,6l4 
36, 155 
3,085 
3,925 

8,227 

8,563 

5,384 

5,659 

5,485 

9,274 

4,662 

13,751 

18,408 

9,255 
7,213 
4,843 
7,784 

7,279 
4,861+ 
6,598 
2,999 
2,063 
1,488 

6,053 
5,594 
7,452 
43,228 


2,845 

3,016 

3,243 

3,672 

2,278 

4,843 
39,358 
I,  174 
I, 185 

653 

3,803 

2,976 

5,693 


Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

September 

1956 

+0.7 


+8.8 
+25.9 
+  17.4 
+  1.3 
+4.6 
+5.2 

+  10.1 

+24.4 

-2ij.O 

-17.2 

+57.9 

+3.1 

-30.8 

+6.2 

+7.0 

+  14.2 

+42.7 
+26.1 
+  I8.9 
+  I6.4 
+22.5 
-5.8 


Referrals  resulting 
from  notices 


+  15.7 
+8.7 
-4.8 
+24.6 

-20.6 

-29.9 

-15.0 

-11.9 


Number 


y  279,595 

4,824 
1,067 
11,889 

1,431 

1,092 
607 

4,834 
(•/) 
5,366 
107 

144 
1,861 
3,289 
9,650 
21,  172 
2,487 
3,107 


6,954 
6,543 
4,510 
4,44 1 
4,484 
7,038 

3,831 

9,992 

12,795 

6,580 

5,249 

3,570 

6,178 

5,581 
4, 174 
4,806 

2,075 

2,001 

1,219 

5,4oo 

4,742 

5,239 

35,005 


2,389 

2,521 

2,885 

2,914 

1,817 

3,829 

26,002 

898 

895 

354 
2, 6 14 
2,570 
4,573 


Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

September 

1956 

+0. 1 


+2.3 

+38.0 

-15.7 


+25.8 

+28.9 

+20.5 

-3.1 

+24.8 

-6.5 


-30.9 
-28.7 
-I6.5 
- 14.6 


Total 


133,022 

1,087 

477 

2,715 

226 

375 

109 

701 

5,969 

1,61+4 

0 

735 

604 

2,513 
3,700 
7,260 
5,  M6 
2,282 

2,257 
3,587 
2,565 
2,04o 
2,  178 
3,913 

4,234 

5,296 

7,623 

4,221 

1,967 

4,366 

3,61+| 


2,316 

621 

3,184 

2,087 

580 

459 

1,231 

1,215 

2,151 

12,760 

2,997 

625 

772 

1,367 

176 

873 

9,967 

243 

457 

610 

433 

2,403 

2,089 


I ndividua Is  tes ted 
Aptitude  tests 


Specific 


Genera  I 


2,704 
2,  101 
826 
667 

1,356 

1,086 

1,221 

1,614 

1,205 

2,390 

91+3 

2,623 

2,648 

2,222 

1,234 

2,560 

1,627 

1,269 
239 
2,003 
884 
333 
14 2 

754 

389 

878 

8,454 


56,421 

47,704 

.  28,897 

553 

293 

24l 

201 

273 

3 

612 

1,517 

586 

•50 

49 

27 

148 

•32 

95 

39 

62 

8 

205 

237  i 

259 

1,726 

2,54o  | 

1,703 

1,433 

119 

92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

735 

0 

180 

i4b 

276 

1,750 

567 

4,46e 

3,994 

1,503 


2,863 

977 

3,027 

1,208 

559 

968 

1,733 


428 

1,696 

1,9148 


307 

593 

884 

2,738 


Profi¬ 

ciency 

tests 


Table  3.— Selected  local  office  activities  by  State  -  Handicapped,  October  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States.. 

Region  It 

Connecticut . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. .. 
New  Hampshire. • • 
Rhode  Island...* 
Vermont....* •••• 
Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Pueto  Rico. ..... 

Virgin  Islands.. 
Region  ITT: 

Oe laware . 

Oist*  of  Col.».« 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania.... 

Virginia. ....... 

West  Virginia. . . 
Region  TV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee . 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Ohio . 

Region  VI: 

II linois . 

Indiana... . 

Minnesota. . . 

Wisconsin . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . . 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota. ... 
South  Dakota... 
Region  VIII: 
Arkansas. ...... 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . . 

Texas . 

Region IX: 

Co lorado . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Wyoming . 

Region  X: 

Arizona . . 

California . 

Hawaii . 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Aiaska . 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


New  applications  \J 

rnitial 

Counseling  Interviews 

Nonagricultura 1 

placements 

Total 

Veteran  2 / 

Total 

Veteran  2/ 

Total 

Veterai 

»  2/ 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  3/ 
Sept. 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
Sept. 

1956 

dumber 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  3/ 
Sept. 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  jj/ 
Sept. 

1956 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  V 
Sept. 

1956 

dumber 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  5/ 
Sept. 

1956 

37,580 

421. k 

11,790 

4-1 8. 7 

16,615 

4-18.2 

5,056 

+12.6 

3k,  026 

425-  1 

13,573 

420.8 

851 

♦1 1.0 

172 

-1.7 

59L+ 

4-I1+.0 

91 

-9.0 

86 1 

+•9-1+ 

277 

422.0 

82 

4-18.8 

28 

— 

87 

4i+7-5 

31 

- - 

81+ 

-15.  1 

31 

9lU 

439.5 

333 

460.  1 

788 

4-19.8 

295 

426.  1 

1,396 

4315.5 

600 

429k.  7 

IU6 

45.8 

30 

— 

52 

-25-7 

1 1 

— 

158 

423- k 

69 

427*  8 

502 

433.5 

7h 

-2.6 

163 

46.5 

29 

— 

155 

-3.7 

53 

58 

23 

— 

19 

- - 

5 

“ 

58 

“  1 8*  3 

33 

8k9 

439.  U 

201 

438.6 

637 

423*0 

173 

456.2 

1+16 

+15.6 

I3k 

+1 1.7 

3, 198 

+32.9 

807 

431.1 

1,21+1 

437.I+ 

300 

429-9 

k,2l6 

439. 1 

956 

427*6 

181 

4e5-7 

69 

427*8 

76 

-20.0 

30 

76 

-41+ 1.8 

26 

0 

0 

— 

1 

— 

0 

2 

0 

62 

19 

..... 

15 

— 

k 

— 

23 

— 

7 

— 

281 

4-1  1. 1 

1+7 

— 

250 

4*8 

18 

— 

229 

+13-9 

87 

47.  k 

262 

42.7 

86 

4-1.2 

92 

422.7 

36 

— 

179 

43.5 

63 

+5*  ^ 

8k5 

+lk.2 

270 

48.1+ 

387 

+10.6 

162 

+l.'+.  1 

897 

420.7 

5k6 

420.6 

2,836 

4-I8.  3 

909 

4-19.3 

1,56!+ 

+18.8 

k5 

49.5 

3,033 

4-11+7. 2 

992 

+1 15.2 

395 

4-18. 3 

8k 

433-3 

350 

423-7 

69 

+19.0 

302 

+1  l«k 

57 

-  i3»6 

738 

4-18.6 

2l+l 

4-12.  1 

154 

436.3 

61 

— — 

5k0 

41+1.7 

1 10 

432.5 

U32 

425-9 

156 

422.8 

173 

41+1.8 

58 

— 

291 

421.3 

too 

420.5 

1,270 

432.3 

5M 

429-0 

3kk 

41+8.3 

117 

437.6 

1,503 

+31.0 

582 

■46U*  1 

1+27 

+3k-3 

97 

432.9 

281+ 

431.5 

6k 

— 

koo 

476.2 

108 

456.5 

269 

41+0.8 

60 

47.  1 

98 

43I+.2 

17 

— 

252 

420.0 

89 

“  1  •  1 

275 

46.2 

68 

-9.3 

62 

-8.8 

21 

— 

351 

+7k-6 

•Ok 

485-7 

538 

4-17.2 

228 

42Li-6 

21+7 

-10.2 

90 

-15.9 

925 

-9.9 

53k 

-9-6 

520 

420.9 

135 

425-0 

275 

+I6.5 

86 

430.3 

29k 

-3.6 

90 

-30.2 

1,755 

4-II+.9 

535 

4-12.1+ 

881 

42k.  1 

272 

4k5-5 

1,235 

452.2 

508 

4k3*  l 

1,671 

48-k 

631 

4-11.7 

1,  168 

45.0 

k  16 

48.9 

2,6k5 

48.8 

1,  108 

41+1-5 

1,912 

431.5 

632 

426.7 

961 

437.3 

328 

426.2 

1,326 

46.5 

7k2 

-!+•  2 

862 

4-11.9 

308 

4-12.0 

366 

-l+«k 

Ik6 

0 

6k9 

-5.1+ 

331 

-6. 2 

563 

420.3 

252 

4-13-5 

132 

4-1.5 

62 

— 

631 

+.6 

k08 

-9.7 

<3+ 

455-7 

229 

421+.5 

199 

425-9 

50 

-18.0 

561 

45.  1 

227 

43.2 

538 

♦15-9 

1I+0 

-9.  1 

l6l 

+19-3 

1+2 

— 

700 

+lk-9 

318 

420.9 

369 

429-5 

92 

48.2 

195 

436-k 

36 

— 

k79 

-8.  1 

205 

-7.6 

882 

4-15.6 

291 

421.8 

622 

431.5 

189 

456.2 

k87 

+I6.5 

210 

422.  1 

233 

♦10.1+ 

59 

-7.8 

76 

+16.9 

21 

— 

270 

47.6 

M2 

4-I1+-  3 

6l 

...... 

16 

--- 

19 

— 

5 

— 

k3 

13 

8b 

421.7 

k3 

— 

23 

— 

9 

— 

61 

+19.6 

27 

... 

625 

■he.  U 

218 

4-13.5 

97 

47.8 

31 

— 

585 

433.9 

198 

428.6 

3k8 

47.7 

107 

45.9 

227 

+11.3 

65 

C 

233 

46.9 

80 

-  lLj.e  0 

5k7 

425-7 

208 

437.7 

170 

422-3 

56 

— 

1,021 

+16.2 

k79 

6 

2,959 

42.1+ 

776 

42.0 

982 

+1 1.6 

316 

+17. 9 

2,k5C 

47.0 

5k> 

49.  k 

.  167 

-2.9 

56 

-22.2 

77 

+13.2 

27 

— 

227 

-I8.9 

131 

-19.6 

.  235 

4-15.2 

95 

423.L. 

71 

41+2.0 

29 

«■  —  - 

158 

-10.7 

77 

-26.7 

.  216 

420.0 

67 

4-19.6 

90 

41+2-9 

39 

-- - 

119 

42.6 

63 

-k«5 

92 

-7- 

37 

66 

-26. 

18 

— 

k6 

29 

— 

52 

-11.9 

17 

25 

7 

7C 

-1.1+ 

33 

61+C 

+I1+.5 

251 

427.  U 

I0S 

-27-3 

38 

— 

358 

+12.2 

136 

-II.7 

•  k,  133 

427-  s 

1,606 

425-6 

1,392 

4-15.0 

k66 

42.6 

5  1,929 

+19.5 

1,  Ik7 

427-3 

.  IOC 

48.7 

23 

6c 

21+ 

Tc 

458.5 

26 

— 

80 

)  45M 

26 

23 

l 

1C 

““ 

_ 

C 

12 

- - 

2 

-  — 

\l 

5 

.  I5L 

-6e 

5* 

-3-3 

33 

13 

l6f 

3  -2.9 

86 

-13. 1 

57: 

461.0 

18* 

459.5 

23 

489-3 

66 

-  k95 

4-13.8 

251 

+19.0 

44+.  c 

1 T 

r  42!+.  6 

I9C 

)  453-2 

5 

— 

501 

+  42.0 

2\b 

450.5 

l/  The  number  of  applications  taken  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  total  number  of  new  job 

applicants  at  Employment  Service  offices,  since  there  are  some  types  of  applicants  for  whom  written 
applications  are  not  taken. 

2/  Includes  veterans  of  all  wars- 

2/  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50* 


T»b  I*  1*.~  Nonagricult or a  I  placements  by  Industry,  October  195 6 


Industry 


Total,  53  States. 

Forestry  and  Fishing . 

Mining . . . . 

Construction . 

Manufacturing. .................... 

ft-dnance  and  accessories. ....... 

Food  and  kindred  products. ...... 

Tbbacco  manufacturers. .......... 

Textile  mill  products.... ....... 

Apparel  and  related  products.... 

Lumber  and  wood . . 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

Paper  and  allied  products . . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied. 
Chemica Is  and  a  1 1 led  products. .  • 
Products  of  petroleum  and  coal.. 
Rubber  products. ................ 

Leather  and  leather  products.... 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products. • 
Primary  metal  products. ......... 

Fabricated  metal  industry.. . 

Machinery  (except  electrical)... 

Electrical  machines., . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Instruments* . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing..... 

Interstate  railroads . 

Other  public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade........ 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
Service,  excluding  pvt.  households 

Private  household...... . . 

Regular  government  establishments. 

Special  Government  projects . 

Estab I ishments,  n. e* c. ............ 


Tota  I 


Number 


598,633  +  ••!*  100.0  2^,615  40.9  100.0  150,571  42.7  100.0 


560 

3,U30 

53,287 

165,661 

652 

33,632 
1*,  929 
7,207 
27,  189 
6,  127 
5,097 
1*»2I0 
1*>  859 
1*»  1*1*1* 
697 
1,393 
3,71*7 
5,715 
1*,520 
12,521 
9, 21 1 
ro,7t*9 
11,327 
1,821* 
7,6ll 
3,561* 
27,1*18 
>33,097 
9,1*52 
7i*,959 
ll*,530 
•  1,909 
1*81 
285 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from 
Sept. 
•956 


Per¬ 
centage 
distri¬ 
bution 


Wamen 


All  veterans 


Number 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  l/ 
Sept. 

•  956 


Per¬ 
centage 
distri¬ 
bution 


Number 


•  96 

•  ,397 
21,709 
1*1,531 

267 
7,731 
278 
•,2l*9 
I,  l6l 
2,1*03 
1,926 

•  ,509 
1,027 
1,561 

322 
1*75 
1*81 
•,1*58 
2,006 
1*,  926 
3,707 
2,1*75 
1*,950 
1*10 

•  ,1*29 
1,869 

•  3,1*99 
36,820 
1,815 
•7,1*21* 
•0,387 
3,579 
62 
83 


Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from 
Sept. 

•  956 


Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 


Table  5. —Nonagricult ura I  placements  by  major  occupational  groups,  October  1956 


Major  occupational  group 

Tota  1 

Wbmen 

All  veterans 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

Sept. 

•956 

Per¬ 

centage 

Distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

chanqe 

from 

Sept. 

•956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

Sept. 

•956 

Per¬ 

centage 

distri¬ 

bution 

Total,  53  States . 

598,633 

+  1.1* 

100.0 

2l*l*,6l5 

+0. 9 

100.0 

•50, 371 

42.7 

100.0 

Professional  and  managerial . 

Clerical  and  sales . 

Service . 

Skilled . 

Semiski I  led . 

Unskilled  and  other . 

•0,377 

76,208 

•7l*,7.:5 

30,1*80 

81,617 

225,238 

•H*.9 

♦3*  1 

7 

^9-7 

f-7.7 

-1*.7 

•.7 

12.7 

29.2 

5.  • 

13.6 

37.7 

1*,  981 
51,587 
118,029 
3,937 

31*,  ilji* 
31,937 

+  13*0 

t.6 

43-5 

♦38.6 

+10.3 

-17-8 

2.0 
21.  I 
1*8.2 
1.6 
ll*.  0 
•3*  • 

3,339 

•0,910 

•9,390 

12,068 

21.980 

82.681* 

4i*.6 

+9-2 

412.5 

47.3 

45.I* 

-••5 

2.2 

7.3 

12.9 

8.0 
ll*.  6 
55-0 

Table  6. — Nonagri cultural  openings,  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  October  1956 


Region  and  State 


Total,  53  States.. 


Region  Is 

Connecticut . 

Maine........... 

Massachusett  s . . . 
New  Hampshire. • . 
Rhode  Island.... 

Vermont . 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico..... 
Virgin  Islands.. 
Region  III: 

Delaware . . 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Maryland . . 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania. ... 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia... 
Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi. .... 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee. ...... 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . . 

Michigan . . 

Ohio............ 

Region  VI: 

Illinois ........ 

Indiana... ...... 

Minnesota. ...... 

Wisconsin . . 

Region  VII: 

Iowa..... . 

Kansas .......... 

Missouri . 

Nebraska. . . . 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 
Region  VIII: 

Arkansas.. ...**• 
Louisiana. ...... 

Oklahoma . . 

Texas . 

Region  II: 

Colorado . . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico...... 

Utah . 

Wyoming. ........ 

Region  X: 

Arizona . . 

California...... 

Hawaii.......... 

Nevada . 

Region  XI: 

Alaska.......... 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington . 


Openings 

Referrals 

Placements 

Empl 

oyer  vis 

its 

Received 

Avail¬ 
able  1/ 

Pending 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

Sept. 

1956 

Appli¬ 

cant 

holding 

office 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

from 

Sept. 

1956 

Order- 

holding 

office 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
from  2/ 
Sept. 
1956 

Percent 

major 

market 

766,593 

1,055,443 

275,330 

1,022,965 

+3.9 

37,979 

598,633 

+1.4 

14,668 

112,188 

+11.9 

60.5 

15,026 

28,080 

14,418 

19,141 

+9.7 

145 

9,442 

+12.2 

158 

1,207 

+14.2 

40.3 

10,21B 

15,560 

9,945 

3,910 

+6.9 

132 

2,162 

-2.7 

2 

752 

+42.7 

4y  .1 

23,210 

32,993 

9,506 

35,557 

+9.0 

1,691 

19,194 

+2.1 

433 

4,007 

— 1*8 

86*6 

2,889 

4,349 

1,939 

3,819 

+6.1 

183 

1,665 

—1.7 

48 

552 

+23.2 

49.3 

2,633 

4,052 

1,459 

4,205 

+7.5 

326 

1,624 

-1.2 

76 

270 

+2.7 

70.7 

2,289 

4,192 

1,826 

2,525 

-21.4 

101 

1,237 

-24.3 

29 

272 

-15.8 

45.2 

17,070 

35,570 

18,388 

24,690 

+14.7 

372 

12,506 

+6.0 

453 

2,134 

+32.2 

68.5 

115,599 

158,140 

39,436 

134,392 

+16.5 

4,804 

81,370 

+14.6 

1,600 

10,098 

+33.5 

54.1 

5,527 

6,449 

1,589 

7,735 

+27.0 

39 

4,585 

+33.7 

24 

806 

+2.8 

69.6 

2 84 

358 

73 

261 

-25.4 

0 

205 

+10.8 

0 

29 

41*4 

972 

1,793 

722 

1,393 

+8.3 

10 

690 

-9.1 

4 

290 

+16.9 

59.3 

5,476 

9,162 

3,007 

6,391 

+33.2 

123 

3,854 

+30.6 

121 

283 

+204.3 

65.0 

9,313 

14,025 

4,588 

12,667 

-3.0 

97 

7,180 

—4*8 

27 

1,528 

+22.2 

52.9 

18,525 

23,836 

4,301 

24,533 

-22.4 

404 

15,891 

-26.1 

35 

2,591 

+10.9 

52.0 

34,785 

48,948 

14,416 

51,843 

+4.7 

3,966 

26,386 

+6.5 

1,218 

3,906 

+10.8 

66.4 

10,309 

15,875 

4,770 

11,787 

-4.1 

101 

7,606 

-11.9 

67 

1,552 

+1.4 

76.5 

3,200. 

4,122 

919 

4,721 

+3.3 

69 

2,795 

+12.6 

11 

613 

-7.9 

53-2 

13,547 

16,323 

3,026 

19,564 

+19.1 

244 

10,034 

+8.2 

32 

3,447 

+46.6 

46.3 

27,786 

33,691 

5,486 

34,200 

+17.8 

432 

21,598 

+17.4 

90 

2,450 

+8.1 

6.1.  iX 

14,654 

17,956 

3,565 

19,446 

+19.6 

267 

11,448 

+14.3 

54 

3,567 

+21.6 

73*5 

10,738 

13,041 

2,179 

14,267 

+11.1 

155 

8,545 

+.7 

19 

2,402 

+32.4 

49  2 

9,600. 

12,512 

2,194 

13, 814 

+16.8 

148 

8,489 

+17.2 

20 

2,157 

-3.0 

12^673 

15,025 

2,226 

18,702 

-2.9 

631 

10,745 

—6.6 

22 

1,364 

+1.0 

50 .  / 

5,254 

6,196 

889 

7,497 

-25.3 

132 

4,494 

-28.7 

18 

1,207 

+24.4 

54.2 

2(1 600 

28,418 

7,176 

31,432 

+5.8 

1,361 

15,554 

+7.1 

385 

1,386 

+1.6 

62.0 

39,087 

53,940 

13,375 

51,436 

-6.3 

462 

32,669 

-3.9 

498 

6,469 

+23.1 

35.0 

28,087 

45,138 

15,538 

34,358 

+1.4 

3,179 

23,935 

+4.5 

2,788 

4,463 

+4.3 

70.5 

13^413 

18,639 

4,536 

20,375 

+5.1 

533 

11,184 

+17.4 

153 

3,033 

+16.4 

50.5 

14^062 

19,234 

4,353 

18,516 

+5.7 

296 

12,729 

-1.9 

218 

2,306 

-15.5 

62.1 

10324 

17,971 

6,129 

18,163 

+9.4 

785 

10,111 

-20.6 

321 

2,209 

-13.1 

72.5 

9,747 

11,986 

2,220 

12,898 

-4*6 

349 

8,244 

-7.3 

133 

1,628 

+3.7 

57.7 

li'315 

14,820 

2,650 

13,880 

-10.8 

256 

9,577 

—9.0 

91 

2,080 

+8.7 

60*2 

11329 

15^095 

3,386 

15,932 

+.2 

480 

8,695 

+5.1 

102 

2,281 

+6.6 

55.6 

6349 

7,294 

1,045 

7,625 

-8.1 

384 

5,355 

-13.5 

26 

1,746 

-.3 

64#0 

2^847 

3374 

586 

4,164 

+5*4 

94 

2,662 

+11.3 

28 

387 

-5.4 

63.0 

2332 

3,081 

523 

2,881 

-27.6 

109 

2,004 

-16.9 

9 

383 

-10.9 

79.9 

8370 

9,750 

1,150 

12,132 

+1.0 

324 

7,345 

+3.2 

10 

1,515 

-5.7 

56.2 

11,615 

13,394 

1,712 

15,644 

+11.9 

164 

10,347 

+14.4 

65 

1, 480 

+7.9 

83.9 

14385 

15362 

1,467 

18,626 

-5.3 

251 

12,768 

-3.3 

4 

3,733 

+19.9 

74.2 

57,298 

.  70',  165 

10,644 

84,549 

0.0 

372 

51,172 

-.3 

90 

8,241 

+11.3 

91.1 

8,999 

10,931 

1,437 

11,870 

-17.7 

264 

7,850 

-22.5 

53 

1,332 

+32.4 

46.4 

3315 

4,548 

697 

4,731 

-7.8 

290 

3,345 

-9.0 

91 

1,668 

—•3 

58.5 

4' 808 

5,820 

1,137 

6,246 

+4*4 

26 

4,152 

-2.8 

26 

712 

+9.9 

45  *2 

4385 

6,028 

995 

7,712 

+1.2 

386 

4,059 

-8.1 

174 

721 

-6.7 

73.0 

2',  422 

3,156 

775 

3,385 

-8.1 

208 

2,375 

-4.1 

105 

911 

+3.2 

46.9 

7.694 

10,064 

2,401 

10,130 

-1.4 

178 

6,044 

+2.5 

183 

1,151 

— 8»  2 

84.2 

74,599 

1,257 

105',  098 
1,595 

30,141 

413 

98,840 

1,791 

+11.7 

+3.0 

10,806 

11 

48,730 

787 

+8.7 

-4.2 

4,095 

11 

10,185 

136 

+15.6 

-26.9 

46.6 

62.5 

2',  772 

3,507 

691 

3,696 

+11.4 

46 

2,274 

+9.3 

18 

411 

-4.0 

63.O 

988 

1,728 

620 

1,423 

-16.8 

17 

792 

-23.2 

5 

215 

-21.8 

52.1 

4.566 

5309 

646 

6,709 

-26.9 

246 

4,018 

-32.2 

45 

810 

-19.7 

55.6 

7.244 

8368 

1,135 

11,151 

-3.4 

6Q3 

6,926 

-9.1 

88 

1,579 

+18.5 

50.0 

10,305 

17382 

6,845 

15,610 

-10.7 

927 

9,185 

-13.6 

292 

1,633 

+15.7 

58.7 

1/  Openings  an  hand  beginning  of  month  plus  openings  received  during  the  month 
2 /  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  50. 


Table  7. — Agricultural  referrals,  placements,  and  employer  visits,  October  1956 


Ref 

errals  J / 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
September  1956 

Number 

Total,  53  States.. 

1,347,371 

-15.8 

1,330,939 

Region  I: 

Connecticut . 

543 

-48.4 

397 

Maine . 

2,230 

-69.9 

2,  112 

Massachusetts... 

11,822 

-2.5 

11,510 

New  Hampshire... 

660 

+51.7 

602 

Rhode  Island.... 

146 

84 

Vermont . 

2,876 

+163.9 

2,560 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey . 

15,826 

-28.6 

15,892 

New  York... . 

21,307 

-24.3 

20,726 

Puerto  Rico . 

609 

-56.5 

506 

Virgin  Islands.. 

0 

— 

0 

Region  III: 

Oe  leware . 

606 

-34.8 

652 

Dist.  of  Col.... 

2 

- - 

2 

Maryland . 

4,998 

-55.1 

4,676 

North  Carolina.. 

40,292 

+5.0 

37,715 

Pennsylvania.... 

38,978 

-21.8 

38,206 

Virginia . 

18,714 

+  17.0 

18,325 

West  Virginia... 

15,887 

+166. I 

14,357 

Region  IV: 

Alabama . . 

9,569 

-43-0 

8,968 

Florida . . . 

8,553 

+169.6 

9,083 

Georgia . 

39,91+0 

-29.3 

40,017 

Mississippi..... 

326, I6l 

-28.7 

325,446 

South  Carolina.. 

16,381 

-.5 

16,251 

Tennessee. ...... 

205,379 

-8.9 

204,962 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

2,477 

-83.4 

2,4c4 

Michigan . . 

12,639 

-55-8 

13,313 

Ohio . 

21,993 

-17.7 

19,510 

Region  VI: 

1 1  linois . . . 

4,563 

-36.6 

3,770 

Indiana . 

10,089 

-39.0 

9,823 

Minnesota . 

4, 149 

+8.9 

5,462 

Wisconsin . 

1,513 

-67.8 

1,313 

Region  VII : 

Iowa . 

1,636 

+52.3 

2,  169 

Kansas . 

l,04l 

-15.8 

953 

Missouri . 

63,398 

-1.0 

58,579 

Nebraska . 

3,473 

+  13.1 

5,637 

North  Dakota.... 

2,964 

-20.4 

3,460 

South  Dakota.... 

617 

-I8.7 

450 

Region  VIII: 

Arkansas ........ 

39,534 

50,443 

Louisiana . 

18,294 

-6.5 

25,990 

Ok lahoma . 

7,390 

+5.8 

6,888 

Texas . 

45,306 

-48.7 

38,820 

Region  IX: 

Colorado . 

9,220 

-34.4 

7,564 

Montana . 

2, 179 

-49.4 

2,603 

New  Mexico . 

6,835 

-11.9 

4,358 

Utah . 

4, 190 

-32.3 

4,038 

Wyoming . 

1,999 

+76.4 

1,990 

Region  X: 

Arizona . 

120,491 

+28.9 

117,687 

Ca lifornia . 

108,489 

+.7 

101,627 

Hawaii . 

72 

103 

Nevada.. . ....... 

1,657 

+259.4 

1,620 

Region  XI: 

Alaska. . . . . 

34 

— 

26 

Idaho . 

37,429 

+  1 18.0 

35,896 

Oregon . 

17,926 

-37.6 

•6,355 

Washington. ..... 

16,295 

-7-3 

•5,037 

Placements l/ 

Employer  visits 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 

Pool- 

Order- 

holding' 

office 

Number 

Percentage 
change  from  2/ 
September  1956 

September 
•  956 

October 

•  955 

type 

-16.2 

-9.8 

932,454 

26,219 

42,329 

-11.4 

-77.6 

+28. 1 

0 

106 

222 

•*46. 1 

-71.9 

+210.6 

0 

0 

95 

+2 .4 

+58.5 

3,608 

•31 

2,054 

-9.2 

+44.0 

-23.8 

382 

39 

96 

0 

63 

3 

— 

+  191.9 

+  10.8 

0 

0 

44o 

-25.8 

-41.5 

-35.2 

2,013 

675 

803 

-20.3 

-24.3 

+30.6 

15,636 

821 

925 

-28.0 

+55.7 

-4.2 

0 

0 

•91 

... 

0 

0 

0 

— 

-38. 1 

_ _ 

462 

50 

1 12 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

... 

-55.5 

+9.9 

110 

3 

I63 

-68.3 

-3.9 

+  10.0 

8,971 

8 

2,964 

+8.3 

-24.4 

+40.7 

21,756 

983 

986 

-5.5 

•*40.3 

-21.5 

5,524 

1,014 

685 

+  10.3 

+152.9 

+136.6 

14,198 

365 

88 

— 

-43-3 

-14.3 

1,353 

44 

1,233 

-25.1 

+182.6 

+  18.8 

138 

1,593 

1,429 

+7.2 

-28. 1 

+30.7 

19,64* 

885 

2,094 

-9.7 

-28.7 

-•7.1 

319,588 

442 

756 

-•5.5 

+5.9 

-3-2 

3,864 

1,022 

1,528 

-8.9 

-8.9 

-25.2 

•  87,715 

0 

1,243 

-12.6 

-84.8 

-14.9 

*,7*6 

0 

398 

-18.8 

-54.7 

+45.1 

5,752 

1,679 

1,396 

-41.7 

-21.4 

-13.7 

8,354 

1,087 

2,562 

-27-4 

-46.0 

+  19.6 

1,017 

92 

599 

-23.1 

•*4l.6 

+•57.5 

6,2*20 

563 

388 

+13.8 

-26.5 

+  1.9 

0 

•74 

•27 

-29.0 

-69.4 

+35.6 

4 18 

30 

•  97 

-57.9 

+7.7 

-23.1 

0 

4 

615 

+64.0 

+5.8 

-29.7 

0 

0 

836 

-17.8 

-8. 1 

+  1.9 

49,230 

6,208 

481 

-13.2 

+99.9 

-9.1 

0 

1 

599 

+16.3 

-30.9 

-38.6 

1 ,44 1 

16 

511 

+103.6 

-44. 1 

-14. 1 

0 

2 

69 

— 

+  13.8 

+28.5 

35,986 

918 

550 

-16.5 

-22.5 

-27.8 

•  3,390 

1,712 

419 

-•3.1 

+  10.2 

-42.3 

1,218 

52 

1,028 

-9.0 

-49.9 

-56.6 

9,737 

4i 

2,910 

-15.0 

-38.1 

-23.2 

•  •7 

1,601 

850 

-39.2 

-38.3 

-20.2 

4io 

122 

769 

-23.4 

+6. 1 

-20.6 

756 

•44 

729 

-9.5 

-16.2 

-8.8 

5 

200 

498 

+.2 

+86.9 

+26.3 

0 

21 

56l 

+5-1 

+31.8 

+4.0 

109,052 

95 

1,232 

+7-4 

+1.1 

+23.1 

68,2*32 

398 

3,521 

+2.6 

-59.0 

-58.3 

0 

0 

89 

+289.4 

-48.5 

1, 175 

9 

87 

— 

- - 

0 

0 

0 

+•23.9 

+2.8 

7,656 

1,666 

1,2*89 

+  108. 3 

-42.0 

-25.0 

4,884 

4 

263 

-55.  • 

-11.6 

-14.9 

329 

1, 136 

2*26 

-8.0 

j/  Referrals  exclude,  placements  include  those  made  by  Volunteer  Farm  Representatives. 
&  Not  computed  if  State  volume  for  either  period  represented  was  under  100. 


Tobl«  8  .--Disqualifications,  by  issue,  by  State,  Ju ly- September  1956 


Region  and  State 


Tota  I . 


Region  IS 

Connecticut . . . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Vermont ....... 


Region  IIS 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islands. 


Region  Ills 

Delaware . . 

District  of  Columbia. 
Mary  I and ............. 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsy I vania ......... 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 


Region  I Vs 

Alabama. . ...... 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi.... 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee...... 


Region  Vs 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Ohio . 


Region  VIS 
1 1 llnois.. 
Indiana... 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


Region  VII S 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska..... 
North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Region  VIII S 
Arkansas.. 
Louisiana. 
Ok lahoma.. 
Texas..... 


Region  IXS 
Colorado... 
Montana .... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Wyoming. ... 


Region  Xt 
Arizona.... 
Ca  lifornia. 
Hawaii..... 
Nevada . 


Region  XI S 
Alaska..... 

Idaho . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Total  new  I  Number  of 

spells  of  claimant 
insured  unem-  |  contacts  Zj 


ployment  j/ 


2,553.331  15,999,773 


Total  disquali¬ 
fications  jj/ 


Number 


355, I7U 


53,069 

12,1400 

110,793 

12,549 

35,630 

5,060 


133,657 

1*00,296 

340 


6,2714 
6, 2 II4 
37,0314 
77,710 
301,039 
19,1470 
25,330 


25,  I6I4 
35,676 
143,926 
16,800 
3U,579 
146,992 


32,613 

257,1*08 

95,1453 


125,037 

90,664 

23,956 

32,646 


11,209 

14,464 

6o,643 

5,872 

742 

1,031* 


15,330 

19,5514 

15,995 

41,817 


7,739 

2,119 

5,050 

5,900 

1,244 


7,1*64 

164,684 

4,022 

5,287 


1,966 

2,690 

20,455 

41,396 


282,431 

79,390 

537,923 

85,816 

165,248 

19,968 


826,291 

2,191,252 
4,573 

17 


39,611 
5I.7U7 
135,651 
432, 15I4 
2,060,280 
107,737 
104,412 


283, 187 
282,291 
2S4,232 
136, 106 
203,807 
390,886 


231,2145 
1,862,550 
694, 171 


862,847 
537,552 
155,905 
232, 157 


76,233 

81,495 

5147,899 

29,356 

5.35U 

6,899 


99,230 

121,787 

103,228 

301,767 


39,083 
13,657 
25,824 
34,400 
6, 172 


42,666 

9114,723 

33,337 

29,634 


9,5147 

19,1*86 

96,659 

217,880 


Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 


22.2 


3,973 

1,964 

8,419 

1,395 

2,595 

448 


12,969 
714,351 
229 


566 
2,251 
4,474 
6,658 
24, 136 
3,28 
2,028 


3,557 

2,977 

6,836 

2,364 

5,923 

6,686 


2,963 

31,176 

21,509 


28,849 

7,481 

3,559 

5,229 


1,421 

2,1455 

5,326 

I,0l6 

260 

80 


2,319 

3,097 

3,1438 

8,250 


Voluntary  quit 


Number 


96,333 


14.1 

24.7 

15.7 

16.3 
15.7 

22.4 


15.7 
33.9 
50.  I 
117-6 


14.3 
43-5 
24. 1 
15-4 
11.7 
30.5 

19.4 


12.6 

10.5 

23.2 

17.4 

29.1 

17.1 


12.8 

16.7 

31.0 


33.4 

13-9 

22.8 

22.5 


18.6 

30.1 

15-3 

34.6 

1*8.6 

11.6 


23.3 

25.4 
33.3 
27-3 


81*2 

451 

973 

1,296 

178 


I,  ll*o 
32,500 
1,280 
677 


403 

643 

3,698 

4,515 


Per 

1,000  new 
spe 1 1 s  of 
insured 
unemployment 


21.5 

33-0 

37-7 

37-7 

28.8 


26.7 
35-5 
38.4 

22.8 


1*2.2 

33-0 

57.5 

20.7 


1,178 

542 

3,237 

552 

735 

250 


1,240 

11,750 

10 

0 


228 

452 

1,559 

3,190 

5,711 

892 

1,024 


2,205 

608 

4,298 

596 

2,962 

4,693 


988 

9,020 

4,740 


2,81*4 

2,563 

1,331 

1,1*28 


657 
541 
2,798 
2 1*2 
40 
23 


992 

1,345 

1,763 

4,095 


1*24 

137 

354 

298 

49 


524 

8,787 

419 

192 


69 

151 

662 

893 


37-7 


22.2 

43.4 

29.2 

1*4.0 

20.6 

81.7 


9.3 

29.4 

29.4 


36.3 
72.7 
41.2 
4l.l 
19.0 
45-8 

40.4 


87.6 
17.0 
98. 1 

35.6 
85-7 
99.9 


30.3 

35.0 

49.7 


22.7 
28.3 
55-6 

43.7 


58.6 
37.4 
1*6. 1 
41.2 
53-9 
22.2 


64.7 

68.8 
1 10.2 
97-9 


54.8 

88.2 

70.1 

50.5 

39.4 


70.2 

53-4 

lo4.2 

36.3 


35.1 

56.0 

32.4 

21.6 


Misconduct 


Number 


32,586 


Per 

1,000  new 
spe I  Is  of 
insured 
unemployment 


209 

78 

579 

97 

162 

36 


1,225 

995 


119 

323 

934 

945 

1.868 

361 

357 


560 
360 
1,496 
289 
1,238 
I,  11*8 


629 

2,396 

3,657 


2,  1 14 
1,019 
4o4 
400 


242 

321 

1,058 

131 

II 

10 


290 

549 

278 

1,409 


125 

46 

181 

80 

13 


175 

2,910 

116 

92 


25 

43 

179 

199 


12.8 


3- 9 
6.3 
5-2 
7.7 

4- 5 

11.8 


9.2 

2.5 

8.8 


19.0 

52.0 

24.7 

12.2 

6.2 

13.5 

14.1 


22.3 

10. 1 

34.1 

17.2 

37.2 

24-4 


19.3 

9-3 

38.3 


16.9 

11.2 

16.9 

12.3 


21.6 
22.2 
17.4 
30. 8 
14.8 
9.7 


18.9 

28.1 

17.4 

33.7 


16.2 

21.7 

35.8 
13.6 
10.5 


23.4 
17-7 
28.0 

17.4 


12.7 

15.9 

8.8 

4*8 


Not  able  end  not 
available 


Number 


161,1*21 


Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 


10. 1 


1,982 
860 
2,902 
385 
I,  134 
106 


8,458 

41,144 

192 

0 


(44 
1,215 
864 
2, 149 
13,51*2 
1,949 
323 


719 
1,833 
734 
l,  161 
1,524 
676 


l,  184 
13,965 
10,036 


16, 113 

2,610 

1,229 

679 


472 
1,399 
1,  i4o 
54o 

151 

39 


709 

723 

1,156 

2,371 


257 

136 

398 

587 

84 


4o6 

13,711 

61*4 

313 


180 

269 

2,755 

2,869 


Refuse  I  of 
suitable  work 


Number 


Per 

1,000 

claimant 

contacts 


20,618  1.3 


7.0 

10.8 

5-4 

4.5 

6.9 

5.3 


10.2 

18.9 

1*2.0 


3.6 
23-5 

4.7 
5.0 
6.6 
18. 1 
3-1 


2.5 

6.5 

2.5 

8.5 
7-5 
1.7 


5.1 

7-5 

14.5 


18.7 

4.9 

7.9 

2.9 


6.2 

17.2 
3.3 
13.4 

28.2 

5.7 


7.1 

5-9 

11.2 

7.9 


6.6 

10.0 

15.4 

17.1 

13.6 


9.5 

15.0 

19.3 

10.6 


18.9 
13-8 

27.9 
13.2 


360 
222 
737 
127  I 
492 
27 


406 

5,069 

5 

0 


33 
64 
784 
235  I 
1,941 
791 
85  ' 


70 
too 
284 
180  | 
121 
169  | 


162 

1,643 

810 


1,306 

210 

190 

305 


20 

105 

193 

3 

8  I 

I 


121 

296  I 

107 

375 


36 
52 
40  I 
101 

15  I 


35 

2,586 

1*8 

57 


17 

93 

27 

266 


1.3 

2.8 

1.4 

1.5 
3.0 

1.4 


•5 

2.3 

l.l 


.8 
1.2 
4.2 
•  5 
.9 
•7 
.8 


.2 

.4 

1.0 

1.3 

.6 

.4 


.7 

.9 

1.2 


1.5 

.4 

1.2 

1.3 


.3 

1.3 

.6 

.1 

1.5 

.1 


1.2 

2.4 

1.0 

1.2 


.9 

5.8 
1.5 

2.9 
2.4 


.8 

2.6 

1.4 

1.9 


1.8 

4.8 

.3 

1.2 


V  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  initial  claims  filed  and  mo^tary  determin^tions  .ith  sufficient  -age  credits. 

i  ?;< in  aM  St8tes-  Excludes  labor'dlspute 

disquo lifications. 
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